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IMPORTANT  FACTS  TO  ADVERTISERS. 


Better  than  Ever  ! ! 

The  Methodist 


IT  PAYS  LARGER  RETURNS 


FOR  1872. 


TO  ADVERTISE  IN 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

Than  in  any  other  Paper 

This  is  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  tried  it. 

Its  circulation  is  many  thousands  larger  than  any  other  paper  or  number  of 
papers  in  which  advertisements  would  cost  the  same  amount.  (See  Table  below.) 

It  is  adapted  to,  and  read  by,  the  intelligent,  thrifty,  buying  and  paying 
classes  among  all  callings,  trades,  and  professions. 

It  is  the  most  exclusive  as  to  the  character  of  its  advertisements.  No  patent 
medicines,  lotteries,  gift  enterprises,  or  parties  not  believed  to  be  reliable,  are 
allowed  to  solicit  the  patronage  of  its  readers.  This  gives  confidence  to  the 
readers  to  order  from  those  who  are  admitted. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  wide  circulation  of  the  American  Agricttl- 
turist.  It  is  taken  from  our  mail  books,  and  includes  only  Post-offices  from  which 
our  bona  fide  subscribers  are  receiving  their  papers.  Many  thousands  in  addition 
are  supplied  through  the  News  Companies. 


States  and  Territoi'ies. 

■ 

Total  No.  of 
Post-offices. 

No.  of  Post-offices  to 
which  American 
Agriculturist  is  sent 
regularly. 

States  and  Territories 

|  Total  No.  of 

Post-offices. 

M 
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Alabama . 

411 

95 

Mississippi . 

320 

100 

Arizona . 

lfi 

1 

Missouri . 

952 

514 

Arkansas . 

274 

80 

Montana  . 

24 

14 

California . 

427 

230 

Nebraska . 

128 

99 

Colorado  . 

09 

43 

Nevada . 

42 

14 

Connecticut . 

402 

402 

New  Hampshire  .  .  .  . 

401 

255 

Dakotah  . 

27 

14 

New  Jersey . 

480 

477 

Delaware . 

80 

09 

New  Mexico . 

33 

11 

District  of  Columbia  .  . 

6 

0 

New  York . 

2502 

1847 

Florida . 

97 

38 

North  Carolina  .  .  .  . 

058 

170 

Georgia . 

415 

122 

Ohio . 

1923 

1400 

Idaho  . 

31 

15 

Oregon  . 

120 

93 

Illinois  .  .  . . 

1523 

880 

Pennsylvania . 

2552 

1906 

Indiana . 

1245 

723 

Rhode  Island . 

98 

94 

Indian  Territory  .  .  .  . 

14 

10 

South  Carolina  .... 

269 

65 

Iowa . 

1007 

025 

Tennessee . 

658 

264 

Kansas . 

321 

303 

Texas  . 

446 

136 

Kentucky  . 

818 

248 

Utah . 

85 

48 

Louisiana . 

178 

75 

Vermont  . 

443 

267 

Maine . 

781 

338 

Virginia  &  West  Virginia. 

1435 

536 

Maryland  . 

402 

300 

Washington  Territory 

63 

40 

Massachusetts . 

007 

023 

Wisconsin . 

967 

443 

Michigan . 

892 

481 

Minnesota . 

520 

240 

Total . 

25294 

14772 

These  fierures,  which  do  not  lie ,  show  that  the  American  Agriculturist  is  taken 
regularly  at  nearly  Two-thirds  of  the  Post-offices  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
also  sent  regularly  to  more  than  800  Offices  in  Canada  and  other  foreign  places. 

To  send  a  single  circular ,  of  the  cheapest  kind,  to  each  of  the  above  Post-offices, 
would  cost  more  than  a  half  page  advertisement  in  the  American  Agriculturist. 
To  send  one  to  each  reader  of  this  paper,  would  cost  more  than  ten  times  as  much. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  COMPANY, 


Rev.  GEO.  R.  CROOKS,  D.P.  ) 
Rev.  ABEL  STEVENS,  I.L.D.,  ( 


Editors. 


The  most  widely  circulated  Methodist  paper  in  existence. 
Complete  in  every  department,  ably  edited,  well  arranged, 
handsome  in  appearance,  pure  in  tone,  it  is  pronounced  by 
many  “the  best  family  paper  published.” 

IM~  Besides  many  other  attractions,  a  Lecture-Room  Talk 
by  Beecher  and  a  Sermon  by  Talmage  appear  every  week. 
Tlie  children  and  the  family  circle  are  always  remembered. 

I®”  Brice,  $3.50  a  year  ;  or  with  American  Agriculturist, 
$3  (a  saving  of  $1).;  Harper’s  Weekly.  Monthly,  or  Bazar, 
$5  (a  saving  of  $1.50) ;  Christian  Union  and  its  $10  Chromos, 
$4.25  (a  saving  of  $1.50) ;  Weekly  Tribune ,  $3.50  (a  saving  of 
$1.50);  and  other  publications  at  like  reductions.  Specimen 
copies,  containing  full  information,  sent  gratis. 

US'”  To  Advkktis  eks.— The  Methodist  goes  everywhere. 
North,  East,  South,  and  West.  Over  4,000  clergymen  take 
it.  It  has  50,000  readers. 

23?”  Every  friend  of  Lay  Delegation  should  take  it.  The 
proceedings  of  the  approaching  General  Conference  will  be 
reported  by  The  Methodist. 

CM"  Subscriptions  may  he  paid  to  nearest  Methodist 
preacher  or  sent  direct  (by  check,  money  order,  or  regis¬ 
tered  letter)  to 

G.  C.  HALSTED,  Publisher, 

114  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


FRUITS. 


Our  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Small  Fruits, 
and  Price-list  for  1372,  will  be  ready  about  Jan.  1st.  Sent  on 
receipt  of  10  cents.  Price-list  free. 

FLOWERS. 

Our  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  and  Flowering 
Plants,  Shrubs,  Evergreens,  etc..,  ready  about  Jan.  1st.  Sent 
on  receipt  of  stamp. 


Our  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Vegetable1  and  Flower 
Seeds  ready  aoout  Jan.  1st.  Sent  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

Osic  Each 

of  tlie  above  Catalogues  will  be  sent  free  to  ail  onreustom. 
ers  of  1871  and  will  be  sent  to  all  others  on  receipt  of  lOe.'i 
R.  GUMMING  &  CO., 

Successors  to.).  Kxox,  PittsburgH,  Pa. 


PERKSRJ3  &.  HOUSE’S 

METALLIC  KEROSENE 

SAFETY  LAMPS, 

.Filling  Cans,  and  Lanterns. 

The  only  absolutely  clean  and  sweet  lamp  in  the  world. 
Sold  by  dealers  generally.  Owned  and  Manufactured  by 

Cleveland  Non-Explosive  Lamp  Co., 

ClcArelsa.ncl,  O.,  and  43  Barclsiy  St.,  New  York, 

Send  for  Circular. 


WOOERS  MOIJSEHOIJ)  UIAC4A- 

ZIIVE  is  tlie  largest  and  best  Original  Dollar 
Monthly  in  the  world.  A  $100  Prize  Story  complete  in  every 
number.  Forty  pages  of  other  matter.  Yearly,  $1.  Wood’s 
Pocket  Magnifier  (price  $1.50)  and  the  Magazine  will  be 
mailed  to  any  address  for  $1.50.  Magazine  two  years  m  ad¬ 
vance,  with  Magnifier,  for  $2.  Prang’s  Easter  Morning 
Cliromo  (worth  $3)  and  Magazine  three  years,  for  only  $3. 
Splendid  Premiums  for  Clubs.  Specimen  copy  free. 
Address  S.  S.  WOOD  &  CO.,  Newburgh,  JS1.  Y. 


IMPROVED  FOOT  LATHES, 

Witli  Slide  Rest  and  Fittings.  Jnst  the  thing 
for  tlie  Artisan  or  Amateur  Turner. 

ALSO  HAND  PLANERS. 

Many  a  reader  of  this  paper  has  one  oi  them. 
Selling  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  Canada,  Cuba, Europe, 
etc.  Send  for  descriptive  Catalogue. 

Address  N.  H.  BALDWIN,  Lacosiia,  N.  H. 


245  Broadway,  Nrw  York, 


Who  wish  to  secure 
PATENTS  should 
write  to  MUX:)  .& 
CO..  37  Park  Vow, 


New  York, for  Advice  and  I’ampUlet,  10s  page-,  FREE*. 
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Farm,  Garden,  and  Household. 
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Agriculture  is  the  most  Healthful,  the  most  Useful,  the  most  Noble  Employment  of  Man.5’— washing™* 


SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

WASHINGTON  2S,  DX„ 
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ESP”  The  stars  (*)  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  Index  show  where  engravings 
occur.  Articles  referring  directly 
or  indirectly  to  Bees ,  Cattle ,  Insects , 
Manures ,  7Vefs,  TFeecfs,  etc.,  will 
be  found  indexed  under  these 
general  heads. 

A 

Acre,  An . 247 

Advertisements  worth  Reading.  .369 

Advertising,  Art  of .  0 

“  After  the  Great  Snow-Storm  ”  *441 

Agricultural  College,  Kansas _ 249 

Agricultural  Items,  313— Labor,  437 
— Schools,  445— Paper  Wanted,  437. 
Agriculture  —  Colonial,  51— Depart¬ 
ment  of,  209,  248— English,  249— 
N.  H  Board  of,  205. 

Alfalfa . 369 

Almond  upon  Reach .  6 

Animals— Moles.  285 — Neglect  of,  in 
Autumn,  SSO — Stuffing,  4S. 

Apple— and  Pears  on  Wet  Lands,  -18 
—  Baldwin,  its  Origin,  303  — on 
Quince,  137  —  Seed,  409  —  Trees, 
Bush  and  Cordon,  343— Roses  on, 
304. 

Apple-Worm  Trap,  Thomas  Wier’s, 
*142— Traps,  223. 

Arboretum,  Arnold . 383 

Arkansas  Moving . 233 

Artichoke,  Jerusalem _ 126-251-419 

Ashes— and  Hen-Manure,  28C— Coal, 
40— from  Bark,  205— of  Hemlock- 
Bark,  5— Pine-Wood,  87— Substi¬ 
tute  for  Wood,  329— Wanted,  127— 
When  to  Spread,  85— Wood,  167. 

Asparagus-Bed . 245 

“Axiom,”  An . . . 306 

B 

Babies  troubled  with  Constipation, 
306. 

Bacon  without  Skippers .  6 

Barley  —  Crop,  Good,  9— How  to 
Boil,  248. 

Barn-Stairs . *.  .455 

Barrels,  Rain-Water . 346 

Basket— Barn,  *57— Our,  124. 

Baskets  and  Willows . *.  .337 

Bats,  Our  Native . *..99-100 

Bean  Straw . 447 

Beans,  45-326— Castor,  325— Crop  of, 
166— Culture  of,  165— Lima,  366- 
Maximum  Crop  of,  209— Raising, 
14— What  we  Know  about,  218— 
with  Sunflowers,  285. 

Bee  Notes,  9-48-89-130-169-210-249- 
289-367-419. 

Beef— and  Butter,  286— How  to  Kill 
and  Hang,  *339. 

Bees,  Management  and  Culture  of, 
247. 

Beet,  Lane's. . 245 

Beets— and  lluta-Bagas,  Transplant¬ 
ing,  1S4— and  Turnips,  Transplant¬ 
ing,  223— Egyptian,  366— Freak  of, 
*384— Transplanting,  292— What  to 
Raise,  128. 

Bcrksliires . 127 

Bermuda,  Exhibition  in .  8 

“  Best  and  Largest  of  any  other 
Variety,”  5. 

Bets . 327 

Birds  —  Belted  Kingfisher,  *333  — 
Cuckoos,  American,  *219— Golden- 
Winged  Woodpecker,  *13— Larks, 
Meadow,  *250. 

Blackberries  as  a  Substitute,  406- 
White,  406. 

Bliss  &  Son  Want  to  Know .  89 

Boats,  Lap-Streak . *..376 

Bob-Sleds,  46— Lock  for,  246. 

Bonds,  Railroad . 366 

Bone-Black,  Value  of,  287 — Dust  for 
Meadow,  107— Flour,  Test  for,  233. 
Bones,  2®— Crushing,  446— How  to 
Use,  219— Soda  for  Decomposing. 
209— To  Dissolve,  233— To  Dissolve 
Ground,  85— and  Cooking,  Cost  of, 
106— Hen-Manure  and  Ashes,  125— 
Steamed  and  Boiled,  249. 

Book— Cook,  247— Farm-Gardening 
and  Seed-Raising,  127  —  Jersey 
Herd,  325- Vol.  II,  409. 


Books— Barry's  Fruit-Garden,  89- 
125  —  “  Bell’s  History  of  Short¬ 
horns,”  5  —  Bridgeman’s  Garden¬ 
er's  Ass’t,  407— Cyclopedia.  Farm, 
367— Directory,  a  Novel,  405— Ele¬ 
mentary  Drawing-Book,  208— for 
Mothers,  425— German  Almanac, 
405—“  History  of  United  States,”  5 
—  “Iloosier  School-Master,”  5  — 
Latin  Grammar  for  Beginners,  5— 
Noticed,  49— Poultry,  4S— Practical 
Trout  Culture,  369— Received,  410 
—Report  of  the  Dpt.  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  447— School  Geographies,  8— 
“  School-Houses,”  5  —  “  The  Sey¬ 
mours,”  5. 

Borrowing . 287 

Boys,  Barefoot . 305 

Boys  and  Girds’  Columns. 

A  Ant  and  a  Green  Worm,  347- 
Aunt  Sue’s  Puzzle-Box,  *27- 
*67-*107-*147-*lS7-227-*267-*307 
-*347-*3S7  -  *427  -465  —  Autumn 
B  Leaves,  387— Bath,  Out  for  a, 

*228— Birds,  Snow,  *27— Boj’s 
and  Girls'  Bird-House,. *187— 
D  Pictures,  *10S-187— Do  as  I  Do, 

307— Doctor  lias  a  Word  to  Say, 
K  307— Eagles  and  Teal,  *67— 

F  Fourth  of  July,  *263— Game  of 

G  Succotash,  27— Games,  Some¬ 

thing  about,  27— Going  A-Fish- 
II  ing,  *308— How  Came  he  to 

Pull  her  Nose?  *148  —  How 
I  Minnie  Washes  Dishes,  28— In¬ 
dian  Relics,  the  Doctor  Talks 
about,  405— Insect  Friends  and 
Enemies,  *227 — Isle  of  Man, 
J  387  — Jenny's  Dream,  *466  — 

L  Learn,  What  shall  we,  147- 

Little  Mischief  and  her  Doll, 
M  *267— Map  Prizes,  67-88-107—  One 

O  Less— One  More,  3S7— Parlor 

P  Magic,  Tricks  of,  *67  —  Pic¬ 

tures,  Boys  and  Girls',  210- 
Picture  Prizes,  227  —  Stories, 
About  those,  147  —  Prizes, 
about  our,  267— Doctor’s  Talk 
about,  217— The  Doctor’s,  260— 
R  Rebuses,  Something  about, 

S  147— Sea-Urchins,  *347  — Shad¬ 

ows,  Making,  *428  —  Skates, 
What  I  Know  about,  427  — 
X  Squash,  Petrified,  347— Visitor, 

W  the  Unwelcome,  *348— Wliat  is 

it?  *  347— Whistle-Makers,  18S 
—  Winter?  Are  you  Ready 
for,  427—  Wonderment,  *267. 

Brackets . 422 

Brick  Building,  Stairs  for,  209— Mak¬ 
ing,  *55-5G-*136. 

Bricks,  Efflorescence,  166  —  To  a 
Cubic  Foot,  Number  of,  366. 

Bridge,  Wooden . *.  .130 

Broom-Corn . : .  . 105 

Buckskin,  To  Tan  for  Mittens. .  .126 

Buckskins,  Tanning . 247 

Buckwheat  Fallow,  166— Harvesting, 
•297—on  Summer-Fallows,  205. 
Budding,  325— Propagation  by,  *343. 
Buffalo  Bull-Calf,  166—  Bulls,  287- 
Crosses,  283. 

Buildings— Barn  for  Mixed  Farm¬ 
ing,  *451— Concrete,  167-286— How 
to  make  Concrete,  *95-90 — Stable, 
Farm,  *97-98. 

Bulbs . 183 

Bull— How  to  Ring  a,  *218— Shall  he 
Buy  or  Hire  a,  287. 

Bushel,  What  is  a . 327 

Bustles,  Hoops,  etc .  .  .386 

Butter  —  Coloring,  171  —  “Gilt- 
Edged,”  90-170— Making,  11-332— 
Mr.  Sargent's,  45— Molds,  *454— 
Molds  and  Stamps,  *140— Packing, 
209— Prices  of,  209— Regarding,  407 
—Utensils,  171  —  Well-Flavored, 
307— White  Specks  in,  248 — Why  it 
don't  Come,  209-246— Worker,  285. 


Calf,  How  to  raise .  7 

Calves,  Disease  in . 179 

Camellias . 246 

“  Cancer  Plant,”  9— The  Latest 
Cure,  45. 

Cane,  Fiber  from . *.  .259 

Cans  for  Creaming,  Deep . 127 

Caponizing . -‘..98 

Carbolic  Acid . 215-233 

Carrots  and  Parsnips,  369— Feeding, 
87. 

Cashmere  Goats’  Wool . 285 

Castings . 246 

Castor  Pomace . 164 

Catalogue,  Australian,  365  —  Eusli- 
berg,  329. 

Cattle  Barren,  Arc  Twin,  87— Barn, 
Western,  *176— Best  Beef,  S7— Bull, 
Imperfection  in  a,  327— Bulls,  Two 
Jersey,  *411— Why  Thorough-bred 
are  Vicious,  418— Calves,  How  to 
Manage,  446  —  Club,  American 
Jersey,  205— New  Rules  of  Jersey, 
138-407— Corn-stalks  for,  91— Cow, 
Another  Jersey,  289— A  Good,  3C6 
—Good  Common,  209— Good  Na¬ 
tive,  2S5— Leaking  Milk,  406— Spay¬ 
ing,  126— Sheds,  Gutters  in,  206- 
Story  of  a  Good,  98  —  To  Dry 
a,  407  —  Cows,  Abortion  in, 
329-412  —  Breacliy,  329  —  Dryinj 


up,  47  — Feeding,  91  —  Feeding  i  Congress,  Now  for. 


Clevis  for  3-Horse  Evener .  89 

Climbers,  Wild  Yam . *..141 

Clothes,  Boiling .  66 

Clothing  for  Cold  Weather,  Under, 
435 — Little  Girls,  C5. 

Clover,  251-335-374  —  Alsike,  166  — 
Amongst  Corn,  287— Best  on  Poor 
Lands,  8  —  Curing,  85-256  —  Cut¬ 
ting,  233  —  How  to  get  Early, 
445  —  How  to  get  into  a  Poor 
Field,  47— Huller,  Price  of,  366— 
in  Virginia,  286  —  on  Timothy, 
Sowing,  325— Seed,  205-285— Seed¬ 
ing  in  the  Fall,  327— Seed  Straw, 
What  to  do  with,  125. 

Cog-Wheels,  Greasing . 327 

Cold-Frames,  Thawing  and  Freez¬ 
ing,  423. 

Coleseed  Crop .  95 

College,  Georgia  State . 284 

College,  Michigan  Agricultural. .4-15 

Colleges,  Agricult’, iral . 325 

Colorado . 87-127-233 

Coloring,  Domestic . 306 

Colts,  Feed  for . 126 

Columbines . 233 

Compost,  Clark's,  166-216— Heaps, 
233-Soil  for,  366. 

Composting . 285 

Concrete  Builder,  Practical,  406- 
Buildings,  207. 

.400 


Dairy,  334  —  Hard-Milking,  286— 
Horn,  To  Remove  a,  326— Large 
us.  Small,  216— Large  or  Small,  456 
-Milk-Mirror  in,  99  — Saltpeter 
for,  167— Stripping,  287— Summer  j 
Feed  for,  369— Teats,  Warts  on, 
286  —  Tim  Bunker  on  Self-suclc- 
iug,  *  <149  —  Wintering,  457  — 
Alderney  Breed  of,  250  — Ayr-  ; 
shire,  131-247— Brittany,  167— De¬ 
von,  166  —  Prize,  *41  —  Durham  j 
Grade  as  Milkers,  127— Glamor¬ 
gan,  *253— Holstein,  *169— Jersey, 

127- 371-325— and  Scale  of  Points, 
330-372— for  Butter,  139— Jerseys 
for  Butter,  367— in  Nova  Scotia, 
172-Long-horued  andPolled, ♦213- 
Shorthorns,  Prize,  *330— Diseases, 
Black-Leg,  47— Cure  for  Mange,  5 
—Dry  Murrain,  8— Foul  in  the 
Foot,  47— Garget,  233— Grubs  in, 
47— Grubs  in  Back  of,  207— Haw  or 
Hooks,  246— Hollow-Horn,  127- 

128—  Heave,  Remedy  for,  5— Dis¬ 
ease  in,  48-87-328  —  in  England, 
409'^'tPisca'ses— Inft^miijtitioli  of 
“Brain," (j—Mad-Itch,v  85-^Warmes^ 


85-285  J»ExportaJjo§f’'3f  ShbrtJ  :;BmStaJks;  4'15~n°w 


horn,  249  —  Extra  Value  of 
Choice,  409— Heifer  Coming  in, 
How  to  Feed,  86— How  to  Fat,  47 
Precocious,  5— Heifers,  Spaying, 
828— Jerseys,  Visit  to  Mr.  Mack- 
ie’s,  210 -Lice  on,  206— Licks,  8— 
Loss  of,  370  —  Milk-Mirror,  328— 
Polled,  *173— Price  of,  10 — Shelter, 
Wattle,  *59— Show  at  Boston,  Pro¬ 
posed,  128— Boston,  329— Steaming 
Food  for,  19  — Twin,  107  — Warts 
on,  6— Wood-Eating,  126. 

Celery . 217 

Cement,  Hydraulic . 209 

Cesspool,  now  to  Empty  a,  *376— To 
Clean  a,  208. 

Chairs  for  Invalids . 325 

Charcoal-Dust,  165— Value  of .  43 

Cheese,  How  to  Make . 208  ’ 

Cherry,  Holly-Leaved,  289— Maha- 
leb,  406-247. 

Chestnut,  Grafting  the . 142 

Chinese  Yam,  8-125— for  Stock.  ..125 

Chopping  and  Choppers . *..463 

Christmas-Tree  Rosettes . -147 

Chromo,  What  is  a . 410 

Chufas . 248 

Churn,  Californian,  *217— Crank,  366 
—How  to,  128— The  Best,  8— Which 
is  the  Best,  7. 

Churning  by  Means  of  a  Weight, 

*  96— New  Method  of,  867. 

Cider,  Artificial,  287— How  to  Keep 


“  Contrary  to  Nature  ” . 254 

Convention,  National  Swine  Breed¬ 
ers’,  330. 

Conversing  Well . 105 

Corn,  453— at  the  North,  Dent,  6— 
Brandling,  87— Chester  Co.  Mam¬ 
moth,  287— Cultivating,  294— Cul¬ 
ture,  295  — Curious,  239— Cutter, 

*  385— Cultivating,  95— Cultivation 
of  Fodder,  218— with  Clover,  Seed¬ 
ing  Down,  87— Drilling,  414— Feed¬ 
ing,  334— Fodder,  127  — Fodder, 
Curing,  51— Fodder,  Saving,  336— 
To  Cut,  286 — Freak  in,  7— Green, 
335— Hoeing,  295— Husking,  14— 
Husking  and  Cribbing,  370— Hy¬ 
brid,  2 18— Implements  for  Culti¬ 
vating,  *  178— in  Drills,  207— the 
Crib,  Measuring,  249— the  South, 
Cultivation  of,  88  —  Judson’s 
Branching,  7— and  Egyptian,  21S— 
Mammoth  Chester  Co.,  206— Meal, 
Cooking,  367  —  Measuring,  248  — 
Moore’s  Concord,  343— New,  126- 
Planting  Fodder,  176— Raising,  95 
y-Sanford,  216— Something  about, 

■  “*'383— Sdwing  Wheat  in,  208. 

to  Feed,  209 
'Suckering,  Sweet,  289  —  To 
Measure  in  the  Crib,  128— Will  it 
Pay  to  Raise,  3C6. 

Cotton-seed  Meal . 106 

“  Crabs  ” .  5 

Cranberries, -125— on  Hills . 126 

Cranberry  Culture,  86— Prospects 
of,  223. 

Cream,  To  Warm  for  Churning.  .216 
Creamery,  Cheap  Deep-Can..  .*. .  57 

Cribbing,  Cure  for . 166 

Crop,  Green  Manuring,  248— Soiling, 
209. 

Crops  in  Southern  Ohio,  325— of  Il¬ 
linois,  366— Poor  Yield  of,  366- 
Rotation  of,  371  —107 — Yield  of,  328. 

Crossing  and  Hybridizing . 181 

Cultivator  with  Adjustable  Wing, 

*  217. 

Cunduraugo .  5 

Curb  for  Digging  Wells  through 
Quicksand,  *  59. 

Cutting  Board . 26 

Cuttings,  Inverted . 125 


Dairy . 292 

Dams  and  Bonds . *..376 

Dangerous  Practice . ICC 

Date  Seed .  409 

“  Death  in  (lie  Pot  ” . IC9 

Deodorizer,  Patent .  9 


Cabbage,  Club-Root  in,  45— Plants, 
Cold-Frame,  *224-262-327  -  Win¬ 
tering,  *22 — after  Potatoes,  46 — for 

Sweet,  409-417. 

Cions,  Grafting . 

Cistern,  Filter  for,  *96— Leaky. 

.  43 
..326 

Department  of  Agriculture  Report-, 
49-130. 

Dictionary,  Technological  . 2S9 

Fattening,  87— Gas-Lime  for,  365— 
Keeping  through  Winter,  370. 

Cisterns . 

..370 

Citron . 

Diseases,  Fits  or  Megrfms . 167 

Docks,  How  co  Kill . . 27S 

Dog-Cart,  A  Fanner's,  *  15 — “  Law,” 
54. 

Dogs,  432— Best  Breed  of,  326-rSheep- 
killing,  870. 

Drainage  of  Swamps . : _ 214 

Draining,  252-294-374— Cost  of,  8— 
Timbered  Swamp-Land,  36(j. 

Drain  Land,  Borrowing  Money  to,  45 
—Level,  *  5S— Tile,  or  Stone?  163 
—or  Round  Stones,  6— Price  of,  85 
—Wanted,  249— What  Lands  will  it 
Pay  to,  25S. 

Drains,  Boring  Wooden,  *  296— Fall 
Work  011, 306— Making  Stone, "  57. 

Dresses,  Children’s . *  26 

Drills,  Making . 422 

Drouth . (..254 

Dvo,  A  Permanent  Red,  8— Green, 
209. 


Earth-Closet,  Goux's  Patent,  Lui— 
System,  Moule’s,  338— Closets,  luV. 

Editorial  Correspondence . 378 

Egg-Plants . 128 

Eggs,  Queer .  7 

Elements,  Defense  against  the... .  23 

Engines,  Road  and  Farm . 406 

English  Persistence . 406 

Engravings  and  Lithographs,  Steel, 
-105. 

Entomological  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  367. 

Esparcette . 126 

Eternal  Corn . 445 

Evergreen-Trees  from  tlieWoods  416 
Evergreens,  222— Broad-leaved,  1S2 
—Coniferous,  1S2 — Screens,  Will 
they  Protect  Fruit  Trees  ?  182  — 
Yew,  Golden,  182. 

Exposition,  Vienna . 406 

Eyes,  Something  about . 345 


Fair  List,  353— Cotton  States  Assoc., 
415  —  New  England,  365  —  N.  J. 
State,  405— New  York  State,  437— 
Penn.  State,  2-19  —  State  and 
County,  324. 

Fairs  in  August . 245 

Fallow,  Summer,  414— What  is  it  ? 
219. 

Fallowing,  Fall . ,.295 

Fallows,  829-382— Summer . 407 

Family  Criticism . . 25 

Farm,  a  Six-Acre,  167 — Buying  a, 
213  —  Gardening,  Good  Rotation 
for,  262-How  to  Get  a,  233— Pro¬ 
duce,  Price  of,  453— Sea-Side;  *  201 
-Shall  He,  329-Six-Acre,  329. 
Farms  in  England,  Value  of,  273— of 
a  Thousand  Acres,  246. 

Farmer,  A  Despondent . ...407 

Farmers,  Look  out,  89— Clubs,  407- 
Daughters,  105— Plants  to  bo  a, 
286. 

Farming, 375— and  Crops,  Steam, 409 
—Can  it  Pay  such  Taxes  ?  59— City 
Boys  that  Want  to  Learn,  129- 
Does  it  Pay  ?  134— First  Principles 
of,  292— on  Ten  Acres,  <137— on  the 
Eastern  Shore,  Md.,  273— Profita¬ 
ble,  5— Profits  of,  453— Western, 
209. 

Fashions . 166 

Feed,  Cooking,  2SG— Steaming,  206- 
233— with  Hot  Water  J  46— Value  of, 
207. 

Feet,  Warm . 463 

Fence,  Another  Patent,  437— Cost  of 
Wire,  166— Posts,  Living,  206- 
Prairie,  *  90— Road,  375— Wire, 
415-Wires,  Tighteners  for,  *  56. 
Fertilizer,  Clover  as  a,  219— Grafton 
Mineral,  48— Salt-Cake  as  a,  288. 

Field,  Deeply-Plowed . .292 

Fire-Extinguisher.  Babcock . 2S9 

Fish  and  Sheep  Nets,  326— Commis¬ 
sioners’  Report,  Ct.,  367— Scrap  or 
Guano,  419  —  Shad-Hatching  in 
1872, 870— Shad  in  Mississippi',  456 — 
Skinning  Sun,  461— Small  'Artifi¬ 
cial  PondG  for,  413— Spawn  of 
Trout  and  other,  127  —  Striped 
Bass,  *  450, 
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INDEX 
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Flannels,  Washing . 105 

Flax  Fiber . 249 

Floor  for  a  House  without  a  Cellar, 
7— To  Polish  a,20G. 

Flour-Box,  226 — New,  *  105. 
Flower-Basket,  Venus’s,  249 — Beds. 
Laying  Out,  *  23— Garden  and 
Lawn,  Jan.,  4;  Feb.,  4-1:  March, 
84 ;  April,  124 ;  May,  164  ;  June, 201 ; 
July,  244  ;  Aug.,  283:  Sept.,  324  ; 
Oct.,  364;  Nov.,  401;  Dec.,  443. 
FlowersfSee  Plants)— Bouncing  Bet, 
*3S1— Browallia,  Tall,*  341— Bro- 
wallia.  White,  409— Oacalias,  New, 
369— Chinese  Primroses,  *  144- 
Chrysanthemums,  223—  Gerani- 
umns,  Mr.  Sislev’s,  342— Lupine, 
Many-Leaved,  *  300— Lyon’s  Tur¬ 
tle-Head.  *  421— Mignonette,  Par¬ 
sons’s  White,  62— Oswego  Tea,  * 
381— Polargonium,  Double  White 
Zonal,  357— Pelargoniums,  Mr. 
Sisley’s,  4 11— Pelargoniums,  Seed¬ 
ling,  461— Portulacas,  Double, 
3i3  —  Primrose,  New,  *  224  — 
Prince’s  Feather,  *  421— Sweet 
Peas,  *  311— Thunbergia,  Great- 
flowered,  *  101— Vases,  Iron,  209- 
Vases  of,  306—  Zinnia,  Green,  409. 

Fly-Antidote,  Agreeable . 406 

Fodder  Crop, 206— Sweet-Corn...  .329 

Food,  Steaming . 4-17 

Forage  Plants,  California . *..  18 

Forests,  Our . 419 

Forests,  Our— Great  Waste . 133 

Fowls  Eating  Feathers . 167 

Fox,  Trapping  the . 447-*451 

Frost,  Degrees  of .  48 

Fruit— Cherry,  Dychouse,  83— Dry¬ 
ing,  *  299— Garden,  Jan.,  3— Feb., 
43— March,  83 — April,  123 — May,  164 
—June,  203— July.  243— Aug.,  283— 
Sept.,  323— Oct.,  363— Nov.,  403- 
Dec.,  443 — Growers’  Association, 
Pa.,  7— Potomac,  36G— in  England, 
367— Market,  Glut  in,  439— Notes, 
Small,  46 ;  Pear,  Muskingum,  * 
424;  Pear,  Quinn,  *  63;  Plum, 
Beach  or  Sand,  *  424— Preserving 
Powder,  American,  246— Trees, 
Blooming  of,  263— Sulphur  in,  273 ; 
Washing  with  Lye,  167— Walk. 330. 

Fruit,  Fine . 447 

Fruits— Apples,  Marengo  Crabs,  6— 
Apple,  Mathews,  *  182— Mexico,  * 
459— Double,  406— in  Kentucky, 
Dwarf  and  Small,  102— Peaches 
for  Canada,  446- -Pear,  Pinneo,  * 
462— Pear,  Quinn,  89. 

Fruit-Trees,  to  Kill  Moss  on . 417 

Fuchsia  Culture . 184 

Furniture,  Economies  in . 185 

Furs  and  Trapping,  Something 
about,  *  93. 

€ 


Gail  Borden . 329 

Garden— Experience, 382— Manuring 
a.  9— Workmen,  Expert,  184. 

Gardening,  A  Book  on,  325— in  Lon¬ 
don.  Window,  331— Landscape, 
325— Gardeners  in  America,  Eng¬ 
lish,  325. 

Gate,  Farm,  *  96-  *  252-286— Hinge,  * 
139— Patent,  247— Southern  Park,  * 


258. 

Ginseng . 

Globe,  A  Terrestrial . 

. . .  .146 

Glue  Factories,  Refuse  of . . . . 

....  G 

Goats,  Cashmere . 

....209 

Gooseberries . 

...125 

Gopher,  Defense  of  the . 

. . . .273 

Grades  and  Crosses . 

....235 

Grafting . 

....  43 

Grain— Baas,  Corner  in,  273- 

-Feed- 

ing  to  Oxen,  233— for  Cows,  Grind¬ 
ing,  259— Harrowing  Winter,  166— 
Mill,  55. 

Grape  and  Currant  Cuttings,  86- 
Cuttings,  289— Eumelan,  125— Vine 
in  Summer,  222— Leaves,  327— Mis¬ 
sionary,  9. 

Grapes  at  the  Pines,  422— Fall  or 
Spring  Planting,  409— for  Michi¬ 
gan,  127— in  Indiana,  247— Juice, 
Uufermented,  233— Mulching,  273. 

Grass,  412— after  Corn,  167— and  Clo¬ 
ver,  Orchard,  407— Bermuda,  45— 
for  Wet  Meadow,  406— Growing, 
247— Hungarian,  83  — Land,  Man¬ 
agement  of,  331— Top-dressing,  299 
—Lands,  Fall  Treatment  of,  336-379 
— Mezquit.  289— “Quack,”  167- 
Rye,  273- Wild,  323. 

Grasses,  Arundo  Donax,  422— in  Ar¬ 
kansas,  Mixed,  249. 

Gray  Squirrels  and  Maple-Trees.  .86 

Greenhouse  and  Window  Plants, 
Jan.,  4— Feb.,  41— Mar.,  84— April, 
121-May,  161— June,  204— July,  214 
-Aug. ,'2S4— Sept.,  324-Oct.,  361— 
Nov.,  401— Dec.,  443 — Furnace  and 
Flue,  *  382. 

Greenhouses,  367  —  Attached  to 
Dwellings,  *  62-103— Hints  about 
Cheap,  *  460. 

Grinding  Fine . 2-19 

Guano,  209M09— Phoenix  Island,  209 
—Pure  Peruvian . 328 

Guessing .  5 


Hair,  Changing  Color  of,  246— for 
Women  and  Children,  Short,  345. 
Hams,  Packing  in  Ashes,  127— To 
Prevent  Skippers  in,  46. 

Hand-Glasses . 409 

Harness,  Best  Oil  for,  126— Repair- 
.  ing,  *  257. 

Harrowing,  Cross..., . . . 446 

Harrows,  About . *..172 

Hay,  11  — Buying.  444— Caps,  126— 
Conveyer,  240— Cord-Wood  Sticks 
for  Hay,  416  — Cutting  in  Wet 
Weather,  367— for  Market,  Rais¬ 
ing,  *  133. 

Haying,  Hints  on . 259 

Hay  in  the  Mow,  How  to  Measure, 
7-Loading,  *  217— Making,  *  215- 
33!  —  Marsh,  209  —  Measuring  in 
Stack.  87— Press,  *  286,  326— Sim¬ 
ple,  *  257-Selling,  135-Tea,  248. 


Hedge,  Barberry,  289— for  Texas, 
273. 

Hedges,  286— China-Trees  for,  48- 
Thorns  for,  9-222. 

Heeling-In . 126,367 

Ileu-Manure  and  Leached  Ashes, 
166. 

Hickory-nuts  and  Chestnuts . 409 

Hill-Sides,  To  Prevent  Washing..l67 

Hogget,  What  is  a . 287 

Hog,  Swindler,  125— Thorough-bred, 
201— Troughs,  Improvement  in,  * 
96. 

Home  Topics,  25-65-105-146-185-225- 
*265-305-315-333-425-*463. 

Honey,  125— Dew,  248. 

Honeysuckle,  Variegated  Japanese, 
126.' 

Hops,  365— in  England  and  United 
States,  407— Refuse,  246. 

Horse— Cribbing,  Cure  for,  S6— and 
Cattle  Powder,  109— Disease,  Bron¬ 
chitis,  407— Cracked  Hoof,  407 — Na¬ 
vicular,  86— of  Foot,  407— Poll- 
Evil,  447— Scenes  in  New  York 
during  Prevalence  of,  *  45S— 
Blowed  iu  the  Hind  Knees,  6 
—Ring-Bone,  46— Running  at  the 
Nose,  2S5— Dyspeptic,  248— Educa¬ 
tion,  407— Ill-mannered,  366 — Pow¬ 
er,  What  is  a,  409— Powers,  *  296— 
Shocking,  *  335— To  Fasten  a,  *  217 
—and  Cattle  Food,  Taylor’s,  403. 

Horse-Disease . *.  .437 

Horses  —  Arabian  Stallion  Sap¬ 
phire,  *  361— Blindness  in,  207 
—Canker  of  the  Frog,  288— Clydes¬ 
dale,  437  — Curb  in,  329— Hide¬ 
bound,  218— Hoof,  Injuring,  325- 
How  Many  make  a  Team,  127- 
How  to  Kill  Old,  9— Diseases, 
Blood  and  Bone  Spavin,  47— 
Cracked  Heel,  6— Curb,  Cure  for,  7 
— Cure  for  Ringbone,  126— Earache 
in,  86-Grubs,  127— Mange,  2S5-327 
—Navicular,  233-365— Spavin,  247— 
Stifle,  2SG— Swinny,  G— Lolling  of 
the  Tongue  in  ,S7-4'10— Longfellow, 
*  2S1— Muzzle  for  Crib-Biting,  * 
37G==bn  a  Mower,  Three,  205— Per- 
cheron,  168-328— Run  Down,  453- 
Shoes,  Calks  on,  59— Slobbering  in, 
409— Weak  Hoofs  in,  329-Wolf- 
Teeth  in,  330-338. 

Horseradish,  166— Growing,  183. 
Horticulture,  Professor  off|36G. 
Horticulturists  for  Europe? Amer¬ 
ican,  246. 

House-Cleaning,  Hints  on _ *..145 

Houses— Building  Concrete,  *  29S— 
for  Farm  Help,  *  212. 

Household  Department,  25-65-105- 
145-1S5  -  225  - 265 - 305-  343- 335  -463- 
Hints  for,  1S5. 

Housekeeper,  Letter  from  a .  66 

How  we  Live  at  our  House . 66 

Humbugged . 126 

Humbugs,  Sundry,  8-45-85-125-166- 
205-215-235-323-365-403-445  —  The 
Sawdust,  287. 

Husbandry,  Mixed . 297 

2 

Icc — Boats,*  00— Breakincr-up  of/! 27 
—House,  Imperfect,  100— House 
that  will  keep  Ice,  10— on  Weed, 
2SG— Tools  for  Cutting,  *  17. 

Immigration,  Large . 245, 

Implements— Farm-Level,  *  418- 
Grass  Hake,  285— Harrow,  Shares, 
327— Teeth  for  Shares,  437 — 
Thomas's  Smoothing,  *  90-247-295 
— Having,  211— Hay-Knife,  *  336- 
Paint  for  Farm,  8— Plow,  Double 
Furrow,  245— Subsoil,  285— Plows, 
Shovel  and  Mole,  *  103— Post-Hole 
Augers.  285— Hake-Cultivator,  * 
252— Roller,  Section,  165— Saw, 
“  Lightning,”  165— Shares  Horse- 
Hoe,  167— Sifter,  Magic,  359— 
Steam-Plows,  365— Stump-Puller, 
329-Cheap,  209. 

Implements  and  Machines,  Paint¬ 
ing,  447. 

Insects— 246—  Apple  Maggot-Fly,  * 
263— Apple-tree  Borers,  128— As¬ 
paragus  Beetle.  8— Bed-Bugs,  327 
—Borers,  208-446— Blue  Lice,  126- 
Cabbage-  Flies.  246—  Cabbage-Lice, 
20Q— Cabbage-Louse,  7— Cabbage- 
AVorm,  300— Canker-Worm,  254-460 
—Caterpillars,  Hock-Oil  for,  325 — 
Colorado  Potato-Bug,  48— Curcu- 
lio.  Lady-Bugs,  and  Borers,  86- 
Cutworm,  Circumventing,  285- 
Eggs  in  Grape-Canes,  *  302— Fleas, 
47— for  Name,  46— Grubs  in  Cattle, 
166— Grub  in  the  Head,  167— Hen- 
Lice,  47— in  Relation  to  Horticul¬ 
ture,  261— Katydid,  a  Pink.  409- 
Lice,  Kerosene  and,  285— on  Dogs, 
447  —  Sulphur  for,  285  —  on  As¬ 
ters,  361— on  House-Plants,  125— 
Pea-Bugs,  342—  Potato-Bug,  208- 
Potato- Bug,  Colorado,  289>— Pota¬ 
to-Bug  Destroyer,  407— Powder- 
Roaches,  287— Radish-Bug,  327— 
Red  Spiders,  247 — Sheen  Ticks, 
Carbolic  Acid  for,  409— Turnip- 
Fly.  *  256— Turnip- Fly,  Destroy¬ 
ing,  406— Wheat  Midge,  415. 

Insurance,  Hail . . 365 

interest,  a  Hundred  Per  Cent _  7 

Iron  Kettle,  to  Prevent  Rusting,  5 
—to  Weld,  5. 

Irrigation,  Level  for,  326— Power 
for,  407— Irrigation,  329— Storage 


of  Water,  335. 

Items.  See  the . 125 

Ivy,  Poison,  286— Progagating,  273. 

J 

Journals,  Horticultural . 382 

Jumper,  How  to  make  a . *.  .16 

K 

Kansas . 126 

Kerosene  Oil  and  Lamps .  .409 


Kitchen-Garden,  Jan.,  3— L'eb.,  44- 
March,  83— April,  124— May,  163— 
June,  203— July,  243— Aug.,  283- 


Sept.,  323— Oct.,  363— Nov.,  403- 


Dee.,  143. 

Knitting-Machine . . 206 

Knot,  Halter . *..58 


Labels,  45— Look  to  the,  23— Plant, 
203— Tree,  263. 

Labor,  371— Question  in  American 
Agriculture,  457. 

Laborers,  Immigrant . 414 

Lactometer . *.  .378 

Lambs,  175— Early,  233. 

Lamp— Chimneys,  346— Perkins  & 
House’s,  5— Non-explosive,  125. 

Land  for  Sale . 249 

Lands— iu  Iowa,  Free,  365— Pacific 
Railroad,  8. 

Lard— Makers’  Refuse,  286— N ew.286 

Lawns  and  Grass-plots . 183 

Lawn-Mowers,  222— on  Sandy  Soil, 
827— Sprinkler,  California,  *342. 

Leather,  To  Stain .  7 

Leaves,  Gather . 405 

Lecturing . 131 

Lemon  and  Orange  Trees . 409 

Letters,  133— Personal,  130 — Useless, 
125— Writing,  412. 

Lettuce,  Fine . 208 

Libel  Suit,  Our  Great... . 129 

Lilac  Bushes .  46 

Lime— a  Manure  Directly  or  Indi¬ 
rectly,  6— and  Potash,  291— and  Salt 
Mixture,  167 — for  Corn.  166— How 
to  Use,  407— Interest.  286— Kilns, 
219— on  Garden  Land,  273— Salt  and 
Plaster, 273. 


Liquorice . 125 

Lupin .  5 


Machine— Cheap  Sewing,  *88— Cook 
Evaporator,  329  —  Copper  -  strip 
Hay  -  Cutter,  46  —  Corn  -  Planter, 
*455  —  Cotton-Picker,  328  —  Ditch¬ 
ing,  8-329— Fodder-Cutter,  361-367- 
437— Hand-Thrashing,  47-85— Lime- 
Spreaders,  46— Milking,  329— W  ash¬ 
ing,  46— Water-Rams,  46. 

Maize,  Striped  Japanese . 343 

Males,  Large  Grade  or  Small  Thor¬ 
ough-bred,  205. 

Mangel-  W urzel  —  Sowing,  215-287— 
Keeping,  175. 

Manger  for  Stalls,  Movable . 416 

Manure,  14-171  —  Advertisement, 
125— Applying  Hen,  208— Bonner’s 
Method  of  Making.  366— Cart,  Li¬ 
quid,  249— Chip,  207,  447— Cistern 
for  Liquid,  *252  —  Composting 
Leaves  with  Liquid,  48— Cost,  of, 
328— Fish,  85— for  Grass  in  Drained 
Swamp  Lands,  128— for  Potatoes 
in  California,  206— for  Quinces,  16G 
—from  Different  Animals, value  of, 
168— from  Straw  and  Grain,  86- 
Green  Crops  for,  128  —  Hen,  87- 
How  to  Manage,  *177,  436— How  to 
Treat,  233— Manufacturing  Bone, 
87— Market  Value  of  Hen,  249— Pil- 
ing,207— Spreading,  446— in  Winter, 
59— Stable,  8— Sugar  Waste  as,  286 
—Taking  Care  of,  54— to  an  Acre, 
166— Value  of  Liquid,  8— Want  of, 
326 -with  Sulphuric  Acid,  Treat¬ 
ing,  247. 

Manures— Artificial,  288-367— Chem¬ 
ical,  171-214— Price  of  Chemical,  167 
—What,  288— What  are  Artificial, 
19. 

Manuring  by  Pasturing . S5 

Maple-Sugar  item .  49 

Marbles  and  Mirrors,  Moving . 185 

Market-Gardening  in  Maryland,  22 
—Gardens  near  London.  341— Re¬ 
ports,  Jan.,  4— Feb.,  44— April.  124 
—May,  161 — June,  204— July,  244— 
Aug.,  284— Sept.,  324— Oct.,  804— 
Nov.,  404— Dec.,  443. 

Marl  from  Iowa,  7— Value  of,  87. 


Marsh,  Seeding  a  . .  .  SO 

Matters,  Many . 405 


Meadow,  How  to  Improve,  166— To 
Improve  an  Old,  281— To  Drain  a 
Flat,  288. 

Meadows,  Fall  Treatment  of,  366— 
Irrigating,  *  137. 

Meal.  Cotton-Seed .  7 

Meat,  415— How  to  Smoke,  287— in 
England,  375. 

Meats,  Cheap . 253 

Mechanics,  Hint  for . 209 

Melons . 422 

Melon  Seeds . 366 

Milk— and  Butter,  Turnip-flavor,  415 
Cans,  Deep,  338— Churning  Whole, 
379  —  Concerning,  437  —  Deep-Can 
System  for.  331-374  —  Holding  Up, 
205— How  It  Gets  Spoiled,  379 — 
Large  Crocks  for,  47 — No,  443- 
Tester,  *  455— To  Prevent  Souring, 
127— Two  Cents  a  Quart,  411. 

Mills,  Farm . *'.  .296 

Mink-Raising .  86 

Minnesota  and  its  Productions. ..  48 

Mistake . 248 

Mr.  Bresee  and  S.  J.  Parker,  M.D., 
130. 

Mistletoe .  46 

Moles— and  Mole  Traps,  *169— How 
to  Trap,  273. 

Mollie  Wants  to  Know . 346 

Moon . 209 

Mop.  Howto  Use  . 226 

Mothers,  Help  for . 185 

Mower.  Best .  . .  .205 

Mowers,  Hints  to  Manufacturers  of, 
369. 

Muck,  How  to  Use .  85 

Muck,  How  toUse  Swamp,  233— Salt- 
Meadow.  369— What  is  it?  2C9. 

Mulberry-Tree,  Wants  a . 406 

Mulch,  Sawdust  for . 367 

Mulching  with  Wheat-Chaft . 167 

Mules . 286 

Mules,  at  What  Age  to  WorkYoung, 
249— Wanted, '208. 

Mushroom  Culture . 403 

Mustard,  415— After  Early  Potatoes, 
206. 

Mustard  in  Southern  States.  219- 
Raising  White,  55 — White,  134. 
Mutton,  Wooly  Taste  iu . 128 


Native  Industry,  Protection  to... 369 

Nets,  Machine  for  Making . 216 

Netting  in  the  Windows . 260 

Newspaper  Recommendations...  45 
Night-Soil,  287— Value  of,  289. 

Noon,  Howto  Ascertain  When  it  is, 

8. 

Notes  from  the  Pines,  182-263^34:3-122 
Nuts,  to  Remove  fromRustyBoltslOO 


Oats,  Norway,  128  —  Thiele  or  Thin 
Sown,  206. 

Obituary  Notice— J.  C.  Thomson,  106 
— J.  B.  Lyman,  S9. 

Odds  and  Ends . 185 

O  Dear  ! . 135 

Ogden  Farm  Papers,  No.  21, 10— No. 
25,  50— No.  26,  90— No.  27,  130— No. 
28, 170— No.  29,  211— No. 30, 251— No. 
31,  291— No.  32, 331— No.  33, 371— No. 
31,411. 

Oilcloth . 1S5 

Ointment,  Iodine . . 233 

Okra,  Preserving . 325 

Onions,  9— Large,  370— Sets,  A  New 
Plan  of  Raising,  113 — Sets,  Correc¬ 
tion,  127— To  Destroy  Wild,  127- 
Wild,  87. 

Opinions,  Difference  of . 291 

Oranges,  Florida .  9 

Orchard  and  Nursery,  Jan.,  3— Feb., 
43— March,  83— April,  123— May,  163 
— June,  203— Julv.  243— Aug.,  283- 
Sept.,  323  —  Oct.,  S63  —  Nov.,  403  — 
Dec.,  443— Apple,  46— How  to  Ren¬ 
ovate  an  Old  Apple,  415— Locust- 
stung.  2S9. 

Orchards  in  Cold  Climates,  22— Pro¬ 
tection  to,  273. 

Osage  Orange  Plants . 365 

Our  Staff’ .  8 

Owls— Catching,  126 — How  to  Catch 
an,  19. 

Ox-Cart  Body,  To  Catch  down  an, 
*  336  —  Teams  vs.  Horses,  338- 
Yokes,  Size  of,  46. 

Oxen,  Breaking .  85 

Ozone  and  Plants . 406 


Paint,  Averiil,  369 — Averill  Co.,  165 
—for  Tools,  87. 

Paints,  Mixed  . 205 

Pauer  a  Room,  How  to,  *  145- 
Hangings,  To  Clean  Smoky,  426. 

Parrot,  An  Aged . 286 

Parsons  &  Co . 325 

Pastures,  Fencing,  249— Old  or  New, 
118. 

Patent  “  Medicines  ” . 445 

Patent  Rights,  285— Wanted,  287. 
Peach -Grubs,  45— Plowden,  125- 
Trees  and  Canker-Worms,  46- 
Tree,  Variation  in,  342. 

Peaches,  375— and  Frost,  128. 
Peanuts,  48— Culture  of.  179. 

Pea  for  Stock,  Best  Fielding,  5. 
Peas,  327— and  Oats,  246— Buggy,  287 
—for  Plowing  under,  81— How  to 
use  Profitably,  46. 

Perennials,  Herbaceous . 183 

Periodicals—  American  Entomolo¬ 
gist,  5— Agriculturist,  409— House 
and  Garden,  46— Natural  History, 
205— Poultry  Bulletin,  233— Rural 
Alabamian,  45— The  Flower  Gar¬ 
den,  409  —  “The  Gardeu,”  2S9— 
“  The  Plymouth  Pulpit,”  289— The 
Poultry 'World,  45 — Tribune.  New 
York  Weekly,  -ill— West  Virginia 
Farm  J ournal,  S29. 

Personal . 246 

Petroleum,  Crude . 209 

Phosphates,  Mineral,  209  —  South 
Carolina,  *  20. 

Picnics,  Neighborhood . 265 

Pictures,  Costly, 411— Value  of  Large 
and  Small,  437. 

Pigs  and  Poultry,  Feeding . 447 

Pinch,  Where  to .  65 

Plant,  Choyote,  422— Variegated  Ice, 
406. 

Plants  (See  also  Shrubs)— Akebias, 
289  —  Agave  Virginica,  48— Ama¬ 
ranths  as  Ornamental,  383— Ama¬ 
ranth,  Willow-leaved,  *  61—121 — 
Balloon  Vine,  *  101— Cannas,  446 
— Centaurea  Clementii,  422— Colc- 
casia  esculenta,  183— Comfrcy, 
407— for  Winter,  Pot,  460— Grape- 
Vine,  Variegated,  *  181— Golden- 
Club,  *  261 —Golden- Rod,  45— 
Greeu  Dragon,  *  300— Ilorned- 
Poppies,  *  61— Hydrangea  Otaksa, 
222— Indian  Turnip,  3  261— Ivy, 
Plain  and  Variegated,  *  181— Kal- 
mias  from  Seed,  2S9  —  Live-for¬ 
ever,  405— Maiden-hair  Rue  Ane¬ 
mone,  *  459— Malvaviscus,  *  21— 
Matrimony- Vine,  101— Medicinal, 
6— Mignonettes,  White  and  Crim¬ 
son,  102— Named,  47-249-369-406-445 
—Packing,  263— Peperomia  arifo- 
lia,  *  22— Rose,  Fine  White,  406- 
Sage,  White  “  Scarlet,”  421— 
Schrankia  uncinata,  5  21—“  Smi- 
lax,”  46— Spatlum,  *229— Tea,  208— 
Water-Violet,  *304— White  Lady’s- 
Slipper,  *141— Yuccas  and  Insects, 
461. 

Plaster  on  a  Meadow,  ICG— on  Oak 
Openings,  126— on  Oats  and  Clo 
ver,  5— Old,  273 — Sowing,  166— in 
the  Winter,  447. 

Plates,  Warm, . *..1C5 

Plow,  Draining  by  Subsoil,  12(1 — 
Subsoil,  *  216— What  is  a  “Joint¬ 
er”?  168. 

Plows,  Double-Furrow . 233 

Plowing,  251  — New  Ground,  166— 
Ridge  and  Furrow,  178— Steam, 
219. 

Plums  Rotting . 3GG 

Poke-Root . 2-16 

Pork,  American . 249 

Post-Holes,  Digging, . *..176 

Post3,  Ailanthus-Trees  for . 367 

Potash-Making . *.  .340 


Potato— Disease,  406—“  Late  Rose,” 
62— Queries,  245— Rot,  *422— Seeds, 
9— Sports,  Late  Roses  130—  That, 
343— Thorburu’s  Late  Rose,  142. 
Potatoes,  185-405— after  Corn,  167 — 
Digging  and  Storing  Early,  291— 
for  a  Hot  Climate,  867  —  in  Eng¬ 
land,  369— Peerless,  5. 

Potatoes  and  the  Potato-Bug. . . .366 
Poudrette  or  Superphosphate..  247 
Poultry— Artificial  Incubation, 208 — 
Asiatic  Fowls,  *  293-Chickens 
without  a  Mother,  445— Chicken 
Cholera,  209-219-289-329— Rout)  or 
Cholera,  129-328  —  Scales  upon 
Fowls’  Feet,  208— Do  Brahmas 
Mature  Early?  45— Ducks.  Ayles¬ 
bury,  403— How  to  Raise,  43— Man¬ 
darin,  *  133 — Egg  Farm,  *  11-51-91- 
131— Eggs  for  Packing,  369— Hutch¬ 
ing  of,  375— How  Many  in  a  Year, 
233-Odd,  208— Swindled  in,  87— 
ToPreserve,20S— Why  High-priced 
don’t  Hatch,  255— Why  they  don’t 
Hatch,  291— Fattening,  C— Fowl- 
House  Needed,  86 — Purifying  the, 
208— Fowls,  Age  to  Market,  9— 
Feeding,  415— lloudan,  416— Sneez¬ 
ing,  8— Hen-Houses,  233— Hen-lice, 
Smoking  out,  9— Hens,  Egg-eating, 
367— Keeping  apart  for  Breed¬ 
ing,  208— Molting,  327— Houses, 407 
—Light  Brahmas  and  Heavy  Eggs, 
407— Period  of  Incubation,  48— 
Plymouth  Rock,  *  18— Produce  of 
Fifteen  Hens,  85— Pullets,  Early- 
laying,  85  —  Sending  to  Exhibi¬ 
tions,  *  49  —  Silver-Spangled  Po¬ 
land,  *  133— Turkey,  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing,  *  419— White  Dorkings,  *  383 
—Will  Hens  lay  Half  the  Year  ?  48. 

Powders,  Condition . 329 

Prices,  How  they  Come  High _ 370 

Proportion,  Question  in . 365 

Prune,  When  to . 103 

Pruning . 209 

Puff-Ball,  Giant . 409 

Pulling,  Uneven .  6 

Pump,  Best  Force,  285— for  a  Deep 
Well,  45-245— Tasteless,  1GC. 

Pumping  by  Clock-Work . 326-447 

Punctuation . 329 


Quadrupeds— Wart-Hog,  Abyssin¬ 
ian,  *  173. 

Quart  Measure,  Size  of . 326 

Queries,  Canada . 445 

Questions,  Bateli  of,  85— for  Dis¬ 
cussion,  446— Series  of,  285— Sev¬ 
eral,  447— String  of,  406— Sundry, 
446. 

Quilting-Frames,  Support  for,  *  65 
Quilting-Frame,  Support  for,  5  185 


Rabbits  and  Snares,  *  63— To  Pre¬ 
serve  Trees  from,  80. 

Ragweed . 206 

Railroad,  Northern  Pacific,  48-86- 
125-245-330-105— Union  Pacific,  141 
Rain,  251— at  Will,  46. 

Raisins . .  48 

Rape  or  Colseed,  217-273— Seed  in 
the  South,  285. 

Raspberries,  How  to  get  Good,  222 
Raspberry  Leaves,  Scalding,  125- 
Beds,  Setting  out  New,  208. 

Rats  and  Mice.  127 — Traitping,  *  265 
—Cost  of  Keeping,  2S6. 

Reaper  and  Mower,  Combined. .  .205 
Red  Ink  and  Pencil,  9— Root,  48- 
Strings,  106. 

Refrigerator,  How  to  Make  a,  *  345 

Rennet . 285 

Rest,  a  Little . 425 

Road,  Keeping  in  Repair,  259— Tax 
in  Ohio,  287. 

Roads,  Working  the . 211 

Rocks,  Blasting  and  Breaking,  *  17 

—Specimen  of . 286 

Roller,  Home-made,  *  219—  Use  the, 
369. 

Roofing  Material,  166— Materials, 

210. 

Roots,  426— Comparative  Value  of, 
47— Cutting,  *  10— How  to  Raise,  * 
255— Preserving,  423— Raising,  87— 
What  to  Feed  First,  447. 

Roses,  Pegging  Down . 343-367 

Rotation,  15— of  Crops  in  Maryland, 
87. 


S 

Saddle-Cloth,  How  to  Make .  6 

Sal-Soda . 127 

Salt,  326— as  a  Fertilizer,  437— in  the 

Garden . 80 

Saltpeter . 288 

Sauerkraut . 126 

Sawdust  for  Bedding . 366 

Saws,  Improved . *..  92 

Scales,  Platform .  9 

School,  District,  185  —  Exhibition, 
4C3— too  Young,  Sending  to,  303. 
Scraper,  Pot,  Pan,  and  Kettle.*.  .146 

Sea-Bean,  Entada . *..104 

“  Sea-Beans  ” . *. .  24 

Seats  for  ex-Babies  at  Table,  High, 
*  461. 

Seeding  Down  in  the  Fall,  366— 
—Down  Wei  Land,  167. 

Seed,  Growing  Timothy,  9— Venture 
a  Little, 103—  What  Varieties  come 
True  from,  221. 

Seeds  and  Plants,  Evergreen,  9— 
Forest-Tree,  46— Gratis,  Flower, 
7— Hardness  of  Tropical,  423 — 
Honey-Locust,  G— Mailing,  48— of 
Tropical  Annuals,  Sowing,  101  — 
Parsnip,  416  — Raising  Garden- 
Carrots,  182— Sowing,  422— Tree, 
329. 

Sewing-Machine  Accessories.  .*..25 
Sewing  Machines,  Power  to  Drive, 
6. 

Sexes  at  "Will .  5 

Shad-Planting  in  Miss.  Valiev _ 291 

Sheep,  African,  1  293  -and  Lambs, 
94—  Cause  of  Disease  iu,  10-  Cots- 


IV 


INDEX. 


wold,  167— Cotswolds,  Shearing, 

*  13J  -Cotswold  ))?.  South-Down, 
24S--Countrc,  East  Tennessee  as 
a,  17  -Diseases— Catarrh  in,  437- 
Grub  in  the  Head,  3 29 — East  In¬ 
dian  and  Gibraltar,  * 417— Fleeces, 
Ileavv,  373  —  Footrot  in,  215  — 
Grinding  Grain  for,  9— IIow  to 
Dress,  *  172— How  t  o  Preserve,  403 
—in  Large  F1oc':3,  Long-Wooled, 
205  —  Lambs,  S73  —  Cotswold-Mc- 
riuo,  251— Feeding,  *  53— in  Lin¬ 
colnshire,  873-in  England,  203- 
Maggots  in,  2,v3— Merino,  175— Ne- 
gretti,  *  l  —  Price  of  Cotswold, 
417  —  Prolific  Ewes,  9  —  Earns, 
Young,  335— Rack  for  Field  Use, 

*  176  —  Scab  in,  171  —  Shins  for 
Whip-Lashes,  To  Tan,  8— Stretch¬ 
es  in,  237 — Washing  and  Shearing, 

*  110- Weight  of  Cotswold,  253- 
Winter  Feeding  cf,  *  410. 

Shingle,  What  is  a . 323 

Shoeing  Unruly  Animals,  Each  for, 

*  133. 

Signal  Service,  U.  S . . . 175 

Sleds,  Loch  for . *..410 

Snow .  19 

Soap,  Carbolic  Acid  in . 233 

Soap-Scraps . 235 

Society,  Newburgh  Eav  llort.,  487— 
N.  Y.  State  Poultry,  330. 

Socks,  New  Ilcels  i  1 1  'id . *.  .453 

Sod,  Heavy,  What  it  will  Do.  .  10 

Sods,  Composting . (8).. 475 

Soli,  Calcareous  . 273 

Soils,  Analj-sis  cf,  G— Analysing.. 123 

Soiling,  371—  .  o  Prepare  for . 407 

Soot,  i  s  Value  as  Manure . 179 

Sorghum  Bagasse,  Value  of . 2’5 

Sowing  Board . 422 

Spring,  Failure  of  a,  327— Late.  .212 

Spurry . 120 

Squash,  Petrified . 210 

Squashes,  Turban . *..131 

Sqhillas  or  Mantis  Crabs . *..  03 

Stable  Floor,  Best .  47 

Stables,  Plaited  Floors  for . 212 

Stamps,  No  more . 135 

Stanchions  and  Stalls . *..157 

Starch  Factories,  437— Potato,  233. 
Steam  Cultivation,  213— Engine,  87 
—Plows  #nd  Tackle,  273. 

Stock  Breeders’  Convention,  405- 
Care  of,  91— Cost  of  Poor,  95- 
Cooking  Food  for,  93— How  to 
Improve,  13— Improvement  of,  55 
—Improved,  2.31— Improving  Com¬ 
mon,  83— Purchasing  Improved, 
163— Raising,  171— liaising  Fancy, 
273-Raising  In  the  West,  327- 
Roots  for,  829— What  Breed  of, 
167— Which  is  the  best,  86— Win¬ 
tering,  135 — Young,  232. 


Stone,  Power  for  one  Run  of. . .  .367 

Stove-Cloths . 140 

Strainer,  Blunt's  Mushroom . 4j3 

Strawberries,  327  -  493  -422  —  Bed, 
Grubs  in,  370— IIow  Many  to  the 
Acre,  183— How  to  Use,  226—  in 
Missouri,  144— Mexican  Ever-bear¬ 
ing,  48— on  Bushes,  233— Queries 
about,  9— Set  In  July,  2S5. 

Straw-Matting,  To  Wash . 420 

Straw.  Feeding  Bearded,  233— for 
Bedding,  457— Pea  and  Oat,  94— 
to  the  Acre,  Amount  of  Barley, 


in. 

Streams,  Protecting  Banks  of.*. .  57 

Stump-Puller,  Simple - -  —  *..333 

Stumps,  Blasting,  437— Burning,  233 
—How  to  Pull,  *  173. 

Subsoil  from  Utah .  8 

Subsoiling . 235 

Sub-Tropical,  a  Bit  cf  the . 21 

Sugar-Beets  for  Cattle,  53— Beet, 
Improved,  83 — Beet-Root  in  New 
Jersey,  249. 

Suspenders . *..  03 

Swine— Berkshire  and  Essex,  1.9— 
Breeding  from  a  Young  Sow,  4 
Pigs,  Cooking  Food  for,  179— Dis¬ 
ease  in  l’igs,  452— Essex,  55— or 
Berkshire,  129— Hogs, Buying  Food 
for,  87 — Kidney-Worms  in,  80- 
237-733— Measur-  ment  of  Polaiul- 
Chinn,  1  >9— Ringing,  206-248— Tem¬ 
perature  for  Scalding,  43— Worms 
in,  7— Neapolitan,  *27.3— Pig,  Good 
Chester  white,  236— Good  Little, 
219— How  to  King  n,  *297— That 
has  Fits,  280— What  Ails  the,  200— 
What  to  do  with  a  Scabby,  48- 
Pigs,  Arsenic  fir,  288— Best  Food 
for  Young,  417— Chester  'Vliite, 
217 — Chinese,  *413— China  White, 
285— Food  for  Thorougli-hred,  9— 
for  Family  Pork,  287— Keeping  on 
Hotel  Refuse,  413— of  First  Litter, 
5— on  Clover,  248— Shouts.  Fatten¬ 
ing,  413  —  Sow,  a  Prolific,,  307- 
Sows,  Fooi!  for,  94— Suffolk,  47— 
Yorkshire,  *87. 

Syrup  from  Caue . 285 


T 


Table  Etiquette .  .106 

Tallow-Scraps.  How  to  Use . 247 

Tanner,  Wants  to  he  a . 6 

Tanner's  Refuse,  Value  of . 87 

Tanning . 326 

Tann'ng  Buckskins . 328 


Teams,  Uneven  Pulling  of,  *139-233 
-*298. 

Ten  Acres,  How  to  make  Pay _ 447 


Tents.  Materials  for .  370 

Thanksgiving-day,  How  to  Keep, 
4  0. 

The  “  World  "  Agriculturally  Con¬ 
sidered,  47. 

Thistles,  Canada . 128-248 

Tile-Machine  Wanted .  6 

Tiles  —  Cement.  Pipes  and,  *417  — 
Where  Procured,  125. 

Tillage,  Thorough . 414 

Tim  Bunker  on  Underselling  the 
Tfutcher,  290. 

Tin- Ware . 346 

Toads,  Shall  we  Kill . 763 

Tobacco,  7— Culture,  Harvest,  *372 
—Stems,  1C6. 

Tomatoes . 313 

Tomato,  Trophy . 86 

Tools  —  Grinding,  328  —  Post-Hole 
Digger,  46. 

Top-Dressing . 331 

Toughening  and  Coddling . 461 

Toys.  Cutiing  4’aper . *..26 

Tree  Planting,  273— Planting,  Hints 
about,  143  — Smoke,  or  Venetian 
Sumac,  *  349. 

Trees— and  Rabbits,  6  —  Ash-leaved 
Maple,  or  Box-Elder,  125— Catalpas 
and  .Magnolias,  87— Cherry.  Hollv- 
leaved,  *  221— Enealyptus, 7— Ever¬ 
greens,  87  —  Fruit,  126-289  —  Hop- 
Tree,  *  04— Measuring  Hight  of,  * 
451— Night-Soil  for  Fruit,  289-Pa w- 
lonia,  85—  Poplars,  Lombardy,  325- 
3  >6  —  Quinee  and  Pear,  247  —  lied 
Maple,  263— Seeds  of  Forest,  247. 

Trial  Things . 183 

Turnips,  Danger  of  Choking  by,  329 
—Grow,  257. 

u 


Underdraininq: . 15 

Underdrain,  Water  Running  into 
an,  332. 

“  United  States  Bank’s  Assoc.”..  5 
University  oi  Mississippi . 437 

V 

Varieties,  flow  Improved .  01 

Vegetable  Gardening  in  June... .233 
Vegetable  Plants  for  the  South..  .303 
Vegetation  in  the  "  Pine  Barrens.” 


*  462. 

Ventriloquism . 326 

Venus’s  Flower-Basket . 53 

Vermin  in  Nests,  Sulphur  to  Kill. 180 

Veterinary  Education . 245 

Veterinary  Surgeons,  N.  Y.  College 
of,  444. 

Vinegar,  To  Make  Rapidly _ *.  .376 

Vinegar  Eels . 446 


Vineland . 125 

Vinery,  Ground . 416 

Vineyards,  nluffton,  Mo . 445 

Vintage,  California . 445 

Visitors,  385-412— Hints  to,  265. 


w 

Wagon,  Buck-Board . *.  .297 

Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— No. 
97,  14-No.  98,  54— No.  99,  94— No 
100,  133-No.  101, 174-No.  102,  214- 
No.  103,  254-No.  104,  294— No.  105, 
334-No.  106,  374— No.  107,  414— No. 


108,  452. 

Walnuts,  216— Persian,  406. 

Warlng’s  Premium  for  1872 . .329 

Warren  Cooking-Pot . *..225 


Washing,  185— by  Dog-Power,  300— 
Machines,  46. 

Watches,  Cheap,  45— IIow  they  are 
Made,  169. 

Water,  Have  you  Pure,  453— Pure, 
335-Pure,  to  Keep  Cistern,  246— 
Raising,  2S8. 

Weather  Indicator,  S2G— Records  of 
the  405. 

Weed,  Garden  and  Lawn,  2S9— Iron, 
286— To  Destroy  Milk,  286. 

Weeds,  174-295-334-415— in  Iowa,  209 
—Plowing  Under,  325  —  White 
Daisy,  8. 

Well,  Depth  of  an  Artesian,  86— 
Drive,  240— Dry,  447— To  Remove 
Foul  Air  from,  205. 

Wells,  Artesian . *..97-107 

West,  Shall  he  go  ? .  £5 

West  Point . 415 

Western  Interests . 128 

“  What  Ails  the  Bees’  Legs  ?  ”.*.  .254 

What  is  the  Matter?... . ....437 

What  we  Sleep  on .  47 

Wheat,  234-335-413— after  Oats,  323— 
and  Chess,  43— Colorado,  320- 
Drilling,  328— for  Illinois,  Winter, 
9— from  Nebraska,  S23— Harrow¬ 
ing,  215— Ilarrowirgand  Drilling, 
294  —  H  irrowiug  in  Spring,  85- 
Hints  about,  £39— in  Mass.,  Win¬ 
ter,  337— Michigan,  294— Western 
New  York,  294— Lime  for,  9— Mar¬ 
ket,  273— or  Oat-Chaff,  487— Plow¬ 
ing  Twice  for,  409— Region,  Great, 
449— Sections,  Spring,  126  — Smut 
in,  327—  Smutty,  445— Sowing  Clo¬ 
ver-Seed  on,  48— Spring,  127-375— 
Tonzelle,  128— Varieties  of,  332- 
Winter,  54-374. 

White-Mustard  Seed . 206 

Who  we  Are  and  What  we  Do, .  .410 

Wife,  A  Young . 316 

Willow  Poles  for  Rafters . 407 


Windmills  for  Farm-Work. ..*..177 


Windmill  Wanted . 209 

Window-Garden  for  Cold  Country- 
Houses,  22. 

Wind-Power  on  theFarm . 211 

Winter  in  the  North-west,  168— Kill¬ 
ing,  Causes  of.  203. 


Wire— Fence,  2S5  —  for  Pegs  and 
Stitches,  325  —  Ware,  White,  *  425 
—Work,  White,  447. 

Wool-Box,  A  Good,  *  179  —  Spin¬ 
ning,  206— Washing,  205. 

Work,  Farmer's .  452 

Work— Hints  about,  Jin.,  2— Feb.. 
42— March,  82— April,  122— May,  162 
—June,  202 -July,  242— August,  282 
-Sept.,  322— Oct.,  362 — Nov.,  402- 
Dec.,  442. 

Y 

Yeast  Powders . 289 


Recipes. 

Berries,  Drying . 266 

Bread— Graham.  180— Making,  185. 

Breadstuff's,  Breakfast . . 346 

Buckwheat  Cakes  . 185 

Cake,  Indian . 266 

Chicken  Stuffing  . 420 

Corn  Bread,  26— Drying,  206— Frit¬ 
ters,  385. 

Cream— Cake,  346— Devonshire,  404 
—Gravy,  106. 

Crumpets  .  66 

Cucumber  Catsup . 329 

Egg- Plants,  Cook ing. . 1 06-300 

Fish— To  Boil,  3S6— Baked  Fresh, 
386. 

Fritters . 266 

Ham  and  other  Omelets . 346 

Hams,  Keeping . . 220 

Ice-Cream,  Strawberry . 220 

Joint  Jelly . 305 

Martynias,  To  Pickle .  346 

Okra,  Preserving . 325 

Peaches,  Pickling . 309 

Pickle,  Chopped . 426 

Pickles,  269-3.0 — Whiskey,  335. 

Pie,  Orange . 226 

Poultry,  Roasting  Old .  66 

Pudding.  Cocoanut . 226 

live  Bread,  316— Gems.  346— Graham, 
346—  Light  Cakes,  346— Rolls,  346. 

Sait-Fish  Dinners,  Preparing _ 3C6 

Samp  or  Hominy . 106 

Scalded  Bread . 106 

Shortcake,  Strawberry . 326 

Squirrel  Stews . 426 

Sweet-Breads .  66 

Turkey,  Cooking  an  Old . 305 


OTOEX  TO  IILIUJSTIMMS  W  ¥©!LUME  OTMTSMMiE. 


A 

“  A  Dream  of  Fairy-Larul” . 466 

Apple-Worm  Trap,  Wier’s . 142 

Artesian  Well,  Section  of. . 97 

B 

Banks  of  Streams,  Protecting  (21, 57 

Barn  Plan .  . (3).. 454 

Barn-Stairs . 455 

Basket,  Barn . 57 

Baskets  and  Willows . (11). .337 

Bats,  North  American . 100 

BecL  Straw . 225 

Beef,  Hanging  a . (2).. 359 

Beet,  Freak  of  a . 3S1 

Beets,  Transplanting . 184 

Bibs . (2)..  225 

Bird-House . (3)  187 


Birds  —  Belted  Kingflslier,  333  — 
Cuckoo,  Black-hilled,  220— Golden¬ 
winged  IVoodpecker,  13— Larks, 
Meadow,  211— Snow,  27. 

Boat,  Making  a  Lap-Streak. . (3) .  377 

Breaking  np  of  the  Ice . 131 

Brick-Making  (2),  56-(3)  136. 

Bridge,  Wooden . 136 

“  Bringing  the  Ostrich  into  the 
Menagerie,"  3S3. 

Buckwheat,  Harvesting . 297 

Budding . . (9). .313 

Buildings— Stable,  Farm  (4),  97-93— 
Western  Cattle  Barn,  176. 

Bull,  To  Ring  a . (2).  .218 

Butter  Molds  (2),  454— and  Stamps 
(3), 146. 

c 

Cabbage  Plants  (2),  224 —Beds  for 


Wintering,  22. 

Cane-Fiber,  Preparing . (4) .  .260 

Caponizing . (2)..  90 

Cat,  Tailless  Manx . 387 


Cattle  —  Bulls,  Two  Jersey,  401  — 
Dutch,  161— Galloway  Polled,  173 
—Glamorgan,  253  —  Longhorned, 
213— Polled,  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
Red,  213— Prize  Devon,  41— Short¬ 
horn  Prize,  821— Stanchions  (4), 


137. 

Cesspool,  To  Empty  a . (2).. 376 

Chopping  and  Choppers _ ..(3).. 463 

Churn,  Californian . 217 

Churning  by  Weight-Power . 97 

Cistern,  Filter  for,  95— for  Liquid 
•Manure,  252. 


Concrete  Buildings . 96 

Cooking-Pot,  Warren . 225 

Corn-Cutter. . . . (2).  .385 

Corn,  Freaks  of. . . (2) .  .384 

Creamery . . (3)..  57 

Cutting-Board,  Convenient . 26 

D 

Dam  and  Waste-Gate . (2). .377 

“  Defender  of  the  Herd” . 2:7 

Dog-Cart,  Montreal . 16 

Drain  Level,  53— Log,  Boring  a,  296 

Drains,  Stone .  . (3)..  57 

Dresses,  Children's . 26 

Dust-Pan . 186 

E 

44  Eagles  and  Teal  ” .  G8 

F 

Farm-House,  Cheap  (4),  212 — Mill, 
290— Sea-Side,  2C1. 

Fence,  Prairie .  90 

Flour-Box  (2),  225— New  (3),  105. 


Flowers  (See  Plants)— Beds,  Plan 
of,  23— Bee-Balm,  S8I--Browal]ia, 
Tall,  341— Chinese  PrimroseB,  144 — 
Fuchsia,  “  Elm  City,”  184— Garden 
Plans,  144— Polygonum,  Oriental, 
421  —  Frimrosc,  New,  221  — Soap- 
wort,  3S1— Sweet-Peas,  311— Tliun- 
bergia,  Great-flowered,  104. 

Fox,  Trapping  the . 451 

Fruit,  Drying . (4).  .299 

Fruits,  Apple,  Mathews,  184 — Apple, 
Mexico  (2),  459  —  Cherry,  Dye- 
house  (2),  63— Pear,  Muskingum 
(2),  421— Pear,  Pinneo  (2),  402- 
Pear,  Quinn,  04— Plum,  Sand  or 
Beach,  424. 

G 

Gate,  Farm,  96-252  —  Hinge,  139  — 


Southern  Park,  258. 

Greenhouse,  Cheap .  62 

Greenhouse  Furnace  and  Flue... 382 

H 

Harness,  Mending . (3). .257 

Hay  Barrack,  139— Cock  and  Stack 
(5),  210— Loading  (I),  217— Press 
(41,257. 

Hog-Trough,  Improved .  96 

Horse,  Arabian  Stallion  "Sap¬ 


phire,"  361  —  Disease,  Scenes  In 


N.  Y.,  453— Power,  296— Shocking, 
356— To  Fasten  a,  217. 

Horses,  Rack  for  Shoeing,  140- 
Muzzle  for  Crib-biting  (2),  376. 
Houses,  Building  Concrete. .  (5) .  .298 


"IIow  Came  he  to  Pull  her 
Nose  ”  148. 

8 

Ice-Boats. . .  00 

Ice,  Tools  for  Cutting . (3)..  17 


Implements,  Butter  Utensils  (3), 
171  —  Carpet-Stretcher,  186  — Cul¬ 
tivator,  Adjustable,  217— for  Cul¬ 
tivating  Corn  (3),  178— Harrow,  172 
—  Harrow,  Thomas’s,  89  —  Hay- 
Knife,  336— Mole-Trap,  109— Plow. 
Subsoil,  216— Plows,  Shovel  and 
Mole,  103— Rake-Cultivator,  252— 
Roller,  Home-made,  219— Saws  (4), 
92. 

Insects,  Apple  Maggot-Flv. .(2).. 234 
Insects’ Eggs  in  Grape  Canes  (7),  802 


J 

Jumper .  36 

K 

Knot,  Halter . .  58 

L 

Lactometer . (2).  .378 

Lambs,  Feeding . (2)..  53 

Lawn-Sprinkler . (2).. 342 

Level,  A  Farm . 413 

Little  Mischief  and  her  Doll _ i  .207 

BV1 

Machine,  Sewing .  83 

Machines,  Corn-Planter . 455 

Machines,  Root-Cutter .  16 

Manger  for  Stables,  Movable. ...406 
Manure,  Management  of. . . .(2) . .177 

Meadows,  Irrigating, . (2). .137 

Milk-Tester . 435 

G 

“  Out  for  a  Bath  " . 228 

Ox-Cart  Body,  Fastening  Down  an, 
336. 

p 

Papering  a  Room . (3)  145 

Petrified  Squash . 317 

Phosphates, Quarrying  S.  C.  (3)..  20 

Picture,  Boys’ . 103 

Picture,  Girls’ . 108 


Pig,  Ringing  a . 297 

Pipes  and  Tile,  Cement . (3). .417 


Plants  (See  also  Flowers )—  Ama¬ 
ranth,  Willow-leaved,  Cl— Arum¬ 
leaved  Peperomia,  21— Balloon- 
Vine,  101— California  Forage  (3), 
18— Gentian,  Narrow-leaved,  402— 
Golden  Club,  261— Green  Dragon, 
390— Horned  Popples,  Cl— Indian 
Turnip,  261— Ivies,  181  — Lupins, 
Many-leaved,  S00— Lyon’s  Turtle- 
head,  421— Maiden-hair  Rue-Ane¬ 
mone,  439— Matrimony  Vine,  101- 
Milkwort,  Yellow,  4G2— Sensitive 
Briar,  21  —  Spatlum,  221  —  Sub- 
Tropical  Group  of,  24— Variegated 
Grape-Vine,  181— Viscid  Mallow, 
21  —  Water-Violet,  304  —  White 


Lady’s-Slipper,  141  —  Wild  Yam, 
141. 

Plate-Warmer . ■ . 103 

Post-Hole  -Diggers . . .  (2) .  .177 

Potash-Making . ( I) .  .340 

Potato-Muddler . 185 


Potato-Rot,  Fungus  of  the.  .(3).  .413 
Poultry, Asiatic  Fowls, 293 — Chicken 
Houses  (2),  92— Ducks,  Mandarin, 
133— House  (3),  52— Houses  (1),  11- 
12-(2),  132— Sending  to  Exhibi¬ 
tions  (7),  50— Silver-Spangled  Po¬ 
land  Fowls,  133— Varieties,  Ply- 
mouth  Rock  Fowls,  13  —  White 
Dorkings,  833. 

Q 

Quadrupeds,  Wart-IIog. . 113 

Quilting  Frame,  Support  for.  .65-186 

R 

Rabbits  and  Snares . (3)..  63 

Rats  and  Mice,  Trapping. . . . (3).  .265 
Refrigerator,  Home-made. ..(2). .345 

Rocks,  Blasting . (3) . .  1? 

Roots,  Raising . (S)4.  .256 

S 

Scraper,  Pot,  Pan,  and  Kettle. . .  .146 

“Sea-Beans” . (2)..  24 

Sea-Beans,  Eutada . 104 

Seats  for  cx-Bablcs,  High. ..(2). .464 

Sca-XTrc’-in . 317 

Sewing-Machine  Ai  cessories(3)..  23 

“  Shadows  on  the  AA’nll  ” . 428 

Sheep,  African,  29:5— E.  Indian  and 
Gibraltar,  413— Fences,  (2),  416- 


How  to  Dress,  172— Xegretti,  1— 
Rack,  Portable,  170  —  Shearing 
Coiswolds,  18)  —  Washing  and 
Shearing  (1),  140. 

Shrubs— Cherry,  Holly-leaved... .221 


Sleds,  Lock  for . 416 

Sods  (2),  16 — Composting  (2),  455. 

Squashes,  Turban .  104 

Squillas  or  Mantis  Crabs .  53 

Step-Ladder,  a  Safe .  43 

Stocking,  Heeling  a . 463 

Stump-Puller,  836— Pulling,  116. 
Suspenders . (2)..  63 


Swine,  Neapolitan,  233 — Pigs,  Chi¬ 
nese,  413— Yorkshire  Boar  and 
Sow,  81. 

T 

“  Teaching  Tip  to  Read  ” .  28 

Teams,  Uneven  Pulling  of . 139 

"The  Little  Drill-Master” _  .  .208 

“The  Little  Fisherman  " . 303 

“  The  Modern  Tantalus  ” . 350 

“  The  Unwelcome  Visitor  " . 343 

Tobacco-Culture  . (5).. 313 

“  Tommy's  Trouble  &  Triumph"  465 

Toys,  Paper . (3)..  26 

Trapping  and  Furs,  Something 

about .  .....(3)..  93 

Tree,  Smoko . 314 

Trees  —  Hop-Tree,  61  —  Measuring 
Right  of,  461. 

Trying  to  Find  the  Key-IIolo  (3)  .107 

Turkey,  Thanksgiving . 410 

Turnip-Fly,  Destroying  the. (2).. 235 

V 

Venus’s  1‘lower-Basket .  53 

Vinegar-Making,  Quick . 376 

w 

AYagon,  Buck-Board . 297 

Wattle  Shelters .  1.9 

Well-Curb  . 59 

What  Alls  the  Bees' Legs  ?..  .(4).  .261 

AA'h.at  is  It  ? . 817-427 

AVhiffletrces,  Single  and  Double 
(2).. 293. 

Whistle-Makers . 188 

Windmills  for  Farm-Work . 177 

Wires,  Tightening  Fence . 57 

Wire-AVnrc,  White . (4).. 425 

Wonderment . 267 

Wool-Box . 17» 
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The  various  kinds  of  fine-woolecl  or  Merino 
sheep  are  descended  from  the  Spanish  Merinos. 
For  centuries  the  flocks  of  Spain  were  celebrated 
for  the  quality  of  their  wool,  and  several  farai- 
s  or  sub-breeds  were  well  known  and  had  dis¬ 
tinct  characteristics.  Among  the  noted  of  these 
families  were  the  Infan tado,  Paular,  Estrama- 
dura,  and  Negretti.  Before  the  invasion  of-tlie 
French  these  flocks  were  kept  up  with  great 
cate,  and  bred  with  a  view  to  develop  their 
peculiar  excellencies.  War,  in  Spain,  as  else¬ 
where,  made  havoc  with  agricultural  pursuits, 


and  these  celebrated  flocks  either  went  to  fur 
nish  the  commissariat  of  one  or  the  other  army, 
or  were  so  broken  up  that  their  high  character 
was  lost.  Fortunately  examples  of  the  leading 
families  had  previously  been  sent  to  England, 
Saxony,  Silesia,  and  other  European  countries, 
as  well  as  to  America,  and  now  the  once  cele¬ 
brated  Spanish  sheep  are  found  in  greater  per¬ 
fection  elsewhere  than  in  Spain.  It  is  chi  .ned 
that  the  Negretti  sheep,  while  thc}r  arc  lost 
in  Spain,  have  been  continued  in  their  purity  in 
Germany;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  these 


as  well  as  other  families  have  been  essentially 
modified  and  improved.  The  experience  in 
this  country  with  Merinos  shows  how  careful 
breeding  will  change  the  characteristics  of 
sheep.  Besides  this,  climate  has  an  effect  upon 
wool  to  such  an  extent  that  even  in  the  limited 
area  of  England  certain  breeds  will  only  retain 
their  characteristics  when  kept  in  particular 
localities.  These  sheep  shear  from  four  to 
six  pounds  of  the  finest  wool.  Their  faces 
are  covered  with  wool  to  a  remarkable  extent, 
and  the  legs  are  clothed  quite  down  to  the  toes. 
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Birds— Golden-winged  Woodpecker . Illustrated .  .13 

Boys  and  Girls’  Columns — The  Doctor’s  New  Year’s 
Word— Snow-birds— Game  of  Succotash— Something 
about  Games — Teaching  Zip  to  Read— How  Minnie 
Washes  Dishes— Aunt  Sue’s  Puzzle-Box. 

4  Illustrations.. 37,  28 

Briar,  Sensitive . Illustrated .  .21 

Cabbage  Plants  in  Mild  Climates,  Wintering . 111.. 22 

Cows,  Effect  of  Steaming  Food  for . 11) 

Elements,  Defense  against...  . . 23 

Farm  Work  in  January . 2,  3 

Farmer’s  Dog-Cart . Illustrated..  15, 10 

Flower  Beds,  Laying  out .  . Illustrated .  .23 

Flower  Garden  and  Lawn  in  January .  .  4 
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Fowls,  Plymouth  Rock . IS 
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Jumper,  To  Make  a. . Illustrated.  AG 
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Mallow,  Viscid . Illustrated .  .21 

Manures,  What  are  Artificial . 19 
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Phosphates,  South  Carolina . 3  Illustrations .  .20 

Poultry— an  Egg  Farm . 4  Illustrations .  .11,  12 

Rocks,  Blasting  and  Breaking . 3  Illustrations.  A” 

Roots,  Cutting . Illustrated.  .10 

“  Sea- Beans  ”  . 2  Illustrations . .  24 

Sheep,  Causes  of  Disease  in . 10 

Sheep,  Imported  Ncgretti . Illustrated. .  1 

Stock,  How  to  Improve . 19,  20 

Sub-Tropical,  Bit  of . . . . . Illustrated .  .24 

Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm,  No.  97— Raising  Beans 
— Manure  —  Corn  -  Husking  —  Rotation  —  Under¬ 
draining  .  14,  15 

Window  Garden  for  Cold  Country  Houses . 22,  23 
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Dye,  A  Permanent  Red...  8  Sheep,  Grinding  Grain  for  9 

Eggs,  Queer .  7  Sheep  Skins,  to  Tan . 8 
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Ewes.  Prolific .  fi^iplion,  How  to  Use  a _  7 

Farming,  Profitable .  5  Snow . 10 

Floor  for  House  without  a  Stable  Manure,  $2perload  8 

Cellar,  Best .  7jStock,  Best  Field-Pea  for.  5 

Flower  Seeds  Gratis . 7  Strawberry  Queries .  9 

Fowls,  Age  to  Market. _  9[Subsoil  from  Utah. . .."....  8 

Fowls  Sneezing . !  8  Sundry  Humbugs . 8,  39 

Garden,  Manuring .  9  Tanner,  Wants  to  be  a... .  0 

Geographies,  School .  8  Tile  Machine  Wanted . 0 

Grape-vine,  “Missionary”  9  Timothy  Seed,  Growing. .  9 

Guessing .  5  Tobacco .  7 

Ilay,  How  to  Measure _  7  Trees  and  Rabbits . 0 

Heifer,  Precocious .  5  Uneven  Pulling .  0 

Hedges,  Thorns  for .  9  “U.  S.  Banking  As’n”.. .  5 

Hen-lice,  Smoking  out _  9  Walks  and  Talks .  8 

Hogs.Worms  in .  7  Wheat  for  III..  BestWintcr  9 

noosier  School-Master...  5. Wheat.  Lime  for . 9 

Hoove,  Remedy  for .  5  White  Daisy . 8 
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PHASES  OF  THE  MOON. 


MOON. 

BOSTON. 

N.  YORK. 

WASn’N. 

cha’ston 

CHICAGO. 

|D. 

3d  Quart..  3 
NetvMoonllO 
1st  Quart..  17 
Full . 125 

Ft.  jr. 

5  15  ev. 
10  14  m. 
17  18  m. 
0  SO  ev. 

H.  M. 

5  3  ev. 
10  2  m. 
7  6  m. 
0  IS  ev. 

II.  M. 

4  51  ev. 
9  50  m. 
6  54  m. 
0  6  ev. 

H.  M. 

4  39  ev. 

9  38  m. 

6  42  m. 
11  54  m. 

H.  M. 

4  9  ev. 
9  8  m. 
G  12  m. 
11  24  m. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

NEW  YORK,  JANUARY,  1872. 

We  can  not  tell  whether  it  was  in  the  spring, 
summer,  autumn,  or  winter  that  the  “  evening  and 
the  morniug  was  the  first  day;”  and,  consequently, 
we  do  not  know  when  the  old  year  ends  and  a  new 
year  commences.  There  are,  however,  as  good 
reasons  for  commencing  the  year  in  the  dead  of 
winter  as  for  commencing  the  day  in  the  dead  of 
night.  Both  are  purely  arbitrary.  Some  would 
have  the  day  commence  in  the  morning,  and  the 
year  in  the  spring.  We«think  it  far  better  as  it  is. 
The  best  preparation  for  a  day’s  work  is  a  good 
night’s  sleep;  and  much  of  a  farmer’s  success  the 
coming  year  will  depend  on  how  he  spends  his 
winter.  It  is  the  period  for  preparation.  It  is  the 
time  to  think  aud  plan;  the  lime  to  close  up  the 
work  of  the  old  year,  and  get  ready  for  the  new. 


Hints  iibuiit  Work. 

The  great  work  of  life  is  to  discipline  and  educate 
ourselves.  The  end  of  each  year  finds  us  better  or 
worse.  No  matter  how  prosperous  the  year  may 
have  been,  if  we  are  less  patient,  more  inconsider¬ 
ate,  conceited,  proud,  and  selfish,  our  time  has  been 
ill-spent;  hut  if  we  are  growing  men — growing  in 
love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  good¬ 
ness,  faith,  meekness,  and  temperance — we  are  pros¬ 
pering.  We  may  have  seen  hard  times,  but  we  have 
not  lived  in  vain.  We  are  better  men.  A  farmer’s 
best  field  is  himself.  This  field  can  be  plowed  and 
cultivated  just  as  well  in  the  winter  as  in  the  sum¬ 
mer.  The  commencement  of  a  new  year  is  a  good 
time  to  top-dress  it,  or,  if  need  be,  to  break  it  up 
and  commence  a  new  rotation.  Kill  the  weeds, 
and  be  careful  to  sow  good  seed,  and  plenty  of  it 
Energy,  industry,  forethought,  patience,  and  tem¬ 
perance  are  always  profitable  crops;  temperance 
in  eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  and  working.  Many 
farmers  work  too  hard;  they  arc  intemperate  in 
this  respect.  Many  more  are  too  anxious.  They 
have  not  faith  enough.  Some  are  too  hopeful. 
They  hope  for  good  crops  without  using  the  means 
to  obtain  them. 

Pay  your  Debts. — Or,  at  any  rate,  ascertain  exactly 
what  you  owe.  A  running  account  not  unfrcquently 
runs  away  with  a  farm.  If  you  are  in  debt,  and 


have  anything  to  sell,  dispose  of  it  at  onec,  and 
pay  your  debts.  Nothing  deadens  a  man’s  energy 
and  destroys  all  manly  feeling  like  little  delits- 
You  will  feel  like  a  new  man  when  they  are  paid. 

Be  Prompt. — Credit  is  very  desirable  to  any  ener¬ 
getic  man,  and  nothing  tends  so  much  to  secure 
credit  as  promptness  in  meeting  all  obligations- 
The  way  to  get  credit  is  to  use  it,  and  not  abuse  it. 

Prices  are  Low,  Wages  High,  and  Profits  Small— 
The -two  former  are  beyond  our  control;  and  we 
can  not  hope  to  obtain  good  profits  unless  we  raise 
large  crops.  Ten  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  does 
not  pay,  and  never  ought  to  pay.  Thirty  bushels 
per  acre,  even  now,  affords  a  living  profit,  and  forty 
bushels  affords  profit  enough  to  satisfy  any  man. 

Farmers  arc  Manufacturers,  and  compete  with 
eacli  other.  The  farmer  that  can  manufacture  the 
best  articles  at  the  least  cost  is  the  one  that  makes 
the  most  money.  His  skill  and  knowledge  must 
be  directed  to  this  object. 

Thorough  Cultivation  is  always  profitable  on  aH 
land  that  is  cultivated  at  all.  This  is  true  whether 
we  adopt  high  farming  or  slow  farming ;  whether 
We  live  east  or  west,  on  high-prieed  or  low-priced 
land.  If  we  work  it  at  all,  we  must  cultivate  it 
thoroughly. 

Think  of  these  things,  aud  get  ready  for  the  work- 

Write  down  all  that  you  intend  to  do  the  coining 
year.  Writing  is  a  great  help  to  thought  as  well  as 
to  memory.  Write  down  exactly  how  you  propose 
to  do  the  work,  and  what  with,  and  when. 

If  you  have  never  kept  a  Diary ,  now  is  the  time  to 
commence.  Nothing  is  more  interesting  and  use¬ 
ful  than  a  well-kept  record  of  everything  done  on 
the  farm,  state  of  the  weather,  condition  of  the 
stock,  and  what  you  are  feeding,  etc. 

Make  an  Inventory  of  everything  on  the  farm  and 
in  the  house,  with  an  estimate  of  its  value.  Do  it 
carefully  and  thoroughly.  In  case  of  fire,  it  will 
he  a  great  help  in  settling  insurance  claims. 

Attend  to  your  Insurance. — See  that  it  is  not  run 
out,  and  that  the  companies  are  sound. 

What  do  you  do  with  your  Ashes? — Many  fires 
originate  from  carelessness  in  placing  ashes  in  bar¬ 
rels,  or  throwing  them  in  a  loose  heap  where  they 
come  in  contact  with  wood.  Provide  a  suitable 
place  for  them,  either  of  brick  or  iron. 

Animals  must  receive  constant  and  regular  atten¬ 
tion.  They  can  not  he  neglected  for  a  single  day. 
Bc  careful  to  give  them  abundance  of  fresh  water, 
and  avoid  as  much  as  possible  compelling  them  to- 
drink  water  that  is  full  of  melting  snow  or  ice. 
Provide  some  kind  of  shelter  for  all  animals. 

Horses  that  are  doing  nothing  can  be  wintered  on 
good,  bright  straw,  with  four  or  five  pounds  of 
corn  per  day,  cheaper  than  on  hay.  If  they  are 
worked  regularly,  they  require  higher  feeding;  say 
ten  pounds  grain,  ten  pounds  hay,  and  ten  pounds 
straw  per  day.  On  a  grain-farm,  where  straw  or 
corn-stalks  are  abundant  and  hay  is  scarce,  one 
third  hay,  and  one  third  straw  and  stalks,  cut  up 
together  with  one  third  the  weight  of  corn-meal 
mixed  with  it,  makes  a  cheaper  and  more  nutritious 
food  than  more  hay  and  less  grain. 

Cows  do  far  better  on  stalks  than  on  straw.  They 
do  not  like  the  latter.  Our  stalks  were  so  well 
cured  last  fall  that,  after  the  cows  were  taken  from 
the  pasture  and  fed  in  the  stables  on  6talks,  they  in¬ 
creased  in  their  milk  and  the  quality  of  the  butter 
improved.  Cows  that  are  giving  milk  will  pay  for 
a  little  corn-meal,  say  two  quarts  per  day,  mi  addi¬ 
tion  fo  the  stalks  or  hay.  Keep  the  stables  clean 
and  well  ventilated.  In  stormy  weather  it  is  best 
to  keep  them  in  the  stable  all  the  time,  except  to 
turn  them  out  twice  a  day  to  water.  Many  farmers 
only  water  once,  aud  this  will  do  when  they  run  in 
the  yard  for  two  or  three  hours,  but  otherwise  it  is 
far  better  to  water  twice.  Give  than  time  enough  to 
drink.  Cow's  arc  not  like  horses  in  this  respect.  A 
horse  will  drink  at  once  all  lie  wants,  but  a  herd  of 
cows  need  longer  time  and  more  or  less  humoring. 

Sheep  will  cat  straw  better  than  any  other  stock. 
With  good,  bright  straw  and  half  a  pound  of  com 
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per  day,  Merino  sheep  can  be  kept  in  good,  thriving 
condition,  and  with  a  pound  of  corn  per  day  the 
right  kind  of  sheep  will  get  fat.  Towards  spring  the 
sheep  should  have  a  little  hay — say  one  foddering 
a  day.  Merino  ewes  in  lamb  to  a  large  long- wooled 
or  South  Down  ram,  should  have  good  keep,  in  order 
that  they  may  have  nourishment  enough  for  the 
large  lamb.  Nothing  is  better  for  them  than  bran 
and  clover  hay.  Corn  is  a  cheaper  food,  and  half  a 
pound  per  day  will  not  hurt  them,  unless  the  ewes 
are  unusually  fat.  Where  roots  are  scarce  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  reserve  them  until  March  and  April  than  to 
feed  them  now.  Bran  is  the  best  substitute  for 
them.  Cattle,  horses,  and  pigs  should  be  fed  in  the 
morning,  the  first  thing  before  breakfast,  but  sheep 
need  not  be  fed  uutil  after  breakfast.  It  is  better 
to  let  them  lie  undisturbed  uutil  sunrise. 

Littering  the  Sheep-yards  is  a  point  of  great  import¬ 
ance,  and  requires  good  judgment  and  experience. 
They  will  lie  down  and  rest  as  soon  as  they  have  a 
little  fresh  straw  spread  in  the  yard  or  under  the 
shed,  and  this  should  be  attended  to  every  day  ;Jmt 
it  is  exceedingly  important  not  to  get  so  much 
straw  and  manure  under  the  sheep  as  to  eause  fer¬ 
mentation.  Avoid  the  mud  and  dirty  straw  on  the 
one  hand,  and  fermenting  manure  on  the  other. 
Both  are  injurious.  A  little  straw  and  often  is  the 
rule.  Be  careful  to  throw  the  straw  pulled  out 
from  the  racks,  about  the  yards  every  day  and  not 
let  it  accumulate.  A  little  attention  to  this  matter 
will  be  amply  rewarded. 

Pigs. — Young  growing  pigs  should  have  abun¬ 
dance  of  nutritious  food,  and  warm,  dry,  comfort¬ 
able  quarters,  Eped  three  times  a  day,  and  as  much 
as,  and  no  more  than,  they  will  eat  up  clean.  Our 
own  plan  is  to  cook  the  food,  half  corn-meal  and 
half  bran,  and  feed  warm.  Our  breeding  sows,  at 
this  season,  get  nothing  but  bran,  soaked  in  water, 
and  we  do  not  give  them  quite  all  they  will  eat,  fed 
twice  a  day.  We  soak  the  bran  in  warm  r^aier 
about  twelve  hours,  and  get  some  of  the  milky  wa¬ 
ter  out  of  the  bran  to  mix  with  the  cooked  food  for 
the  little  pigs.  The  bran  is  still  nutritious  enough 
for  old  60WS  that  have  nothing  to  do  but  live, 
while  the  young,  growing  pigs  need  as  much  easily 
digested,  nutritious  food  as  they  can  assimilate. 

Pigs  well  littered  make  a  great  quantity  of  ma¬ 
nure.  We  clean  out  the  wet  and  soiled  part  of  the 
bed  every  day,  and  put  in  a  little  fresh  straw.  The 
butts  of  corn-stalks,  left  by  the  sheep  and  cattle, 
we  put  into  the  pig-pens  at  the  bottom  of  the  pen 
and  cover  them  with  straw.  They  serve  to  keep 
the  pen  dry  and  save  much  straw.  When  pigs  are 
shut  up  it  is  exceedingly  important  to  have  the 
pens  well  ventilated. 

Manure. — Either  draw  manure  out  to  the  field  as 
it  is  made  and  spread  it,  or  make  it  into  a  large 
heap  in  the  barn-yard.  On  the  whole,  we  prefer 
the  latter  course.  If  properly  attended  to,  and  the 
heap  is  turned  in  February,  the  manure  will  be  in 
good  condition  for  spring  crops.  It  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  to  see  a  heap  of  smoking  horse  manure  by  the 
stable-door,  another  heap  near  the  cow-house, 
while  that  from  the  pigs  lies  frozen  by  itself,  half 
mud  and  half  corn-*obs.  The  whole  should  be 
wheeled  or  drawn  in  a  cart  to  a  central  heap  and 
mixed  together.  They  will  improve  each  other. 
The  warm  horse  manure  will  induce  fermentation 
in  the  cold  cow-dung  and  the  still  colder  and  more 
sluggish  pig  manure.  Let  the  whole  be  carefully 
shaken  to  pieces  and  thrown  into  a  loose  heap. 
During  our  cold  winters  there  is  no  danger  of  the 
heap  fermenting  too  rapidly.  In  fact,  where  there 
is  an  abundance  of  straw  it  would  be  desirable  to 
sprinkle  a  little  dried  blood,  bone-dust,  hen  manure, 
etc.,  over  the  heap  occasionally,  to  induce  a  more 
active  fermentation.  A  heap  so  managed,  and 
turned  once  or  twice,  will  he  in  admirable  condi¬ 
tion  for  root  crops  in  the  spring.  Any  that  is  too 
raw  for  this  purpose  can  be  used  for  corn,  or  kept 
over  for  wheat,  or  top-dressing  grass,  next  fall. 

Swamp-Muck — Our  swamps  never  were  so  dry  as 
at  the  present  time,  and  we  can  not  have  a  more 
favorable  opportunity  for  getting  out  muck.  It 
may  be  drawn  directly  to  the  field  and  spread  on 
grass  land  ;  or  draw  it  to  the  barn-yard  and  use  it 


for  absorbing  the  liquid,  or  for  mixing  with  the 
manure  in  the  heap.  There  are  thousands  of  farms 
where  men  and  teams  could  not  be  more  profitably 
employed  this  mouth  than  in  getting  out  muck. 

Bo  not  Waste  the  Straw. — Farmers  often  throw 
large  quantities  of  straw  about  the  yards  during 
winter,  for  no  other  purpose  except  to  get  rid  of 
it.  Better  let  it  be  in  the  stack,  and  use  it  next 
summer  for  littering  the  yards  where  the  cows  are 
milked  and  the  pigs  run.  A  much  larger  amount  of 
manure  will  be  made  in  this  way.  Where  straw  is 
abundant,  use  it  freely  to  litter  the  stable,  cow¬ 
house,  and  pig-pens.  Cleanout  all  that  is  soiled 
or  wet  and  put  in  fresh  litter  every  day. 

Cellars  should  be  ventilated  at  every  opportunity. 
The  vegetables  will  keep  far  better  and  it  would 
prevent  much  sickness  in  the  family.  We  can  not 
too  often  call  attention  to  this  matter.  Never  al¬ 
low  any  decaying  vegetables  or  fruit  to  remain  in 
the  cellar.  Hang  a  thermometer  ill  the  cellar  and 
keep  the  temperature  down  to  40°.  If  it  gets  above 
this  open  the  door  or  window  uutil  the  tempera¬ 
ture  gets  down  to  near  the  freezing  point.  White¬ 
wash  the  cellar  at  least  once  during  the  winter. 

Shoeing  Horses. — Many  a  good  horse  is  spoiled  by 
not  being  rough-shod  in  winter.  It  is  a  painful 
sight  to  see  a  horse  traveling  on  an  icy  road  with 
slippery  shoes  on — and  dangerous  withal. 

Ice. — Fill  the  ice-house  as  soon  as  the  ice  is 
thick  enough.  The  colder  the  weather  at  the 
time  the  better.  Last  year  when  we  had  ice  we 
had  no  sleighing — and  many  farmers  who  waited 
for  sleighing  had  empty  ice-houses  the  next  sum¬ 
mer.  Better  draw  on  wagons  than  go  without  ice. 
Where  ice  is  near,  if  a  large  heap  is  drawn  together 
and  covered  with  five  or  six  feet  of  straw,  or  stalks, 
and  thatched  so  as  to  shed  rain,  the  ice  will  keep. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 


The  beginning  of  a  new  year  is  the  proper  time 
to  lay  work-plans  for  the  coming  season,  as  with¬ 
out  a  plan  of  operations  the  gardeuer  will  never  ac¬ 
complish  much.  It  is  only  by  careful  forethought 
and  working  with  a  definite  end  in  view,  that  men 
engaged  in  other  branches  of  industry  become  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  our  best  horticulturists  are  those  who 
plan  for  the  future,  in  a  thorough,  business-like  way. 
No  other  business  requires  a  knowledge  of  a  great¬ 
er  number  of  different  subjects,  and  to  master  these 
a  good  library  of  standard  works  is  essential.  A 
gardener  should  keep  a  journal  in  which  the  princi¬ 
pal  operations  of  each  day  are  recorded,  and  he 
can  afterwards  examine  the  journal  and  learn  where 
to  avoid  mistakes  and  where  to  do  better.  The  di¬ 
rections  given  in  these  departments  each  month, 
contain  much  that  will  be  useful  to  the  commercial 
as  well  as  to  the  amateur  gardener. 

©rcliard.  and.  Nursery. 

The  most  that  can  be  done  in  this  department  is 
to  put  everything  in  order  for  early  spring  use.  In 
Southern  latitudes  trees  and  nursery  stock  should 
be  secured  in  the  fall,  if  they  are  ordered  from 
Northern  dealers,  as  the  ground  will  be  ready  for 
early  planting  in  a  few  weeks.  If  a  nursery  is  near 
it  is  well  to  give  an  extra  price  for  the  privilege  of 
digging  your  own  trees,  as  they  will  be  in  better 
condition  than  when  dug  by  the  nursery  hands. 

Rabbits. — Directions  were  given  last  month  for 
preventing  rabbits  from  injuring  fruit-trees. 

Mice. — See  that  all  rubbish  is  removed  from  around 
the  trunks  of  trees,  for  where  there  is  any  chance 
for  mice  to  harbor  they  are  sure  to  injure  the  trees 
by  gnawing  away  the  bark.  Tramp  down  the  light 
snows  around  the  trees. 

Scraping. — During  the  milder  days  in  thawing 
weather,  the  trunks  and  larger  limbs  may  be  scraped. 

Tent  Caterpillar. — The  eggs  of  the  Tent  caterpillar 
are  easily  seen  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  are 
much  easier  destroyed  now  than  when  they  have 
hatched.  A  pair  of  long-handled  pruning-shears 
are  the  best  for  large  trees,  as  the  higher  branches 
can  be  easily  reached  with  them,  cut  off,  and  then 


burned.  If  there  are  wild  cherry-trees  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  the  orchards,  they  ought  to  be  cut  down, 
as  they  only  serve  to  harbor  the  caterpillars. 

Cions ,  if  not  already  cut,  should  be  attended  ta 
at  once,  as  grafts  cut  early  are  better  than  those 
which  have  been  left  exposed  to  the  severity  of  the 
winter;  this  is  especially  the  case  when  the  au¬ 
tumn  has  been  unfavorable  for  ripening  the  wood. 

Fences.— See  that  the  fences  and  gates  around  the 
orchard  and  nursery  are  properly  secured,  so  that 
stray  cattle  can  not  enter  and  break  the  trees. 

Labels. — The  present  month  is  a  good  time  to  re¬ 
new  the  labels  of  the  different  varieties.  This  is 
very  easily  performed  if  one  has  a  correct  plan 
drawn  of  his  orchard,  and  the  sorts  marked  or  num¬ 
bered.  Prepare  a  stock  of  labels  for  use  during  the 
coming  spring,  so  that  no  delay  may  occur  during 
the  busy  season.  See  that  the  labels  upon  trees 
set  out  in  the  fall  are  not  fastened  so  tight  that  they 
will  girdle  the  trees  when  growth  commences. 

3Ianure. — Use  plenty  of  stable-manure  upon  the 
orchard ;  cart  during  mild  weather  and  lay  in  heaps. 


Fruit  tiarden. 

A  person  who  is  satisfied  with  only  one  variety  of 
grapes,  strawberries,  or  currants,  receives  only  a 
small  share  of  the  enjoyment  he  would  if  he  had 
several  sorts  of  each  kind  of  fruit.  In  selecting 
varieties  for  the  fruit  garden,  due  regard  should  be 
had  to  early  and  late  sorts,  so  that  a  succession  can 
be  had  from  earliest  to  latest.  A  plenty  of  fruit 
will  afford  a  family  a  good  part  of  their  living. 

Grape  Vines  that  were  not  pruned  in  the  fall 
should  be  attended  to  during  the  mild  weather,  and 
not  left  until  the  sap  has  commenced  to  flow,  for 
then  the  vine  is  injured-by  excessive  bleeding. 

Dwarf  Trees. — See  that  no  snow  is  allowed  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  on  the  branches  so  as  to  break  them 
down,  as  when  broken  it  is  very  difficult  to  restore 
the  form  »f  the  tree. 


Kitchen  <«ai'd on. 

The  work  here  now  is  mainly  that  of  preparation, 
especially  in  the  North.  Farther  south,  planting  in 
the  open  ground  can  be  done  now. 

Manure. — In  the  former  directions  a  great  deal 
has  been  said  about  this  subject,  but  as  success  is 
in  a  great  measure  dependent  upon  manure,  the 
matter  can  not  be  referred  to  too  often.  See  that 
nothing  that  can  be  converted  into  manure  is 
wasted.  Plenty  of  absorbents  for  use  in  the  stable 
and  compost  heap  should  have  been  prepared  last 
fall.  Dried  earth  is  as  good  as  anything  that  can 
be  used  in  the  stable  arid  in  the  cesspool. 

Hot-Bed  Sashes  and  Frames. — Put  these  in  readi¬ 
ness  to  use  when  wanted.  They  ought  to  be  paint¬ 
ed  with  lead-paint  or  given  a  coat  of  crude  petro¬ 
leum,  and  the  broken  glass  re-set. 

Straw  Mats.'— A  good  supply  of  these  will  be 
needed  if  one  has  many  frames  to  cover;  make 
them  during  the  stormy  weather,  when  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  work  out  of  doors. 

Cold  Frames. — These  need  more  attention  to  keep 
them  cold  than  to  prevent  injury  from  freezing. 
Open  whenever  the  weather  is  mild ;  and  during 
warm  days  the  sashes  may  be  entirely  removed, 
only  taking  care  to  close  in  time. 

Tools.—  See  that  everything  in  the  way  of  tools 
that  will  be  wanted  during  the  next  season  is  re¬ 
paired,  or  else  new  tools  purchased.  In  selecting 
those  having  handles  or  other  parts  of  wood,  take 
care  that  the  grain  of  the  wood  is  straight,  and  that 
there  are  no  knots  in  it,  as  they  are  then  very  likely 
to  break.  Oil  the  wood  parts  of  the  plows, 
cultivators,  harrows,  etc.,  with  petroleum,  and  see 
that  they  are  stored  where  they  will  he  free  from 
moisture.  Every  gardener  should  have  a  roller, 
marker,  and  line  and  reel.  Directions  for  making 
these  have  been  given  in  the  former  numbers. 

Seed. — Procure  a  supply  early,  for  if  the  ordering 
is  left  until  the  seeds  are  wanted,  delays  may  occur. 
Use  only  the  best  seeds,  as  much  depends  upon  the 
quality  of  these.  Do  not  depend  too  largely  upon 
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the  novelties,  as  many  of  tli«se  are  often  valueless 
to  the  ordinary  cultivator. 

Pea-Brush  and  Bean-Poles. — Now  is  the  time  to 
prepare  a  stock  of  these  for  use  next  spring,  for  it 
is  difficult  to  spare  the  time  to  cut  them  after 
planting  has  commenced.  Cedar  or  walnut  poles 
are  most  serviceable,  though  more  expensive,  than 
other  kinds,  if  one  has  to  buy  them.  If  properly 
stored,  they  will  last  several  years.  Pea-brush  of 
the  tops  of  white  birch-trees  fe  the  best.  In  the 
South,  many  of  the  hardier  vegetables  can  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  the  open  ground,-  such  as  >parsnips,  onions, 
peas,  etc.,  as  slight  frosts  do  not  injure  them. 

Flower-Garden  and  Lawn. 

Evergreens  are  planted  more  extensively  every 
year,  now  that  their  value  is  appreciated,  .and  this 
is  a  good  time  in  which  to  decide  where  they  can 
be  used  most  advantageously  to  give  a  pleasing  ef¬ 
fect.  Too  many  evergreens  near  a  house  are  in  bad 
taste,  as  they  give  it  too  somber  an  aspect.  There 
should  be  a  proper  admixture  of  deciduous  trees. 

Phododendrons ,  and  the  other  broad-leaved  ever¬ 
greens,  such  as  the  -Hollies,  Kalmias,  etc.,  give  a 
fine  effect  upon  a  lawn  in  winter,  and  produce  a 
display  of  flowers  during  the  spring  and  summer. 

Shrubs  and  Trees.— See  that  heavy  snows  are  not 
allowed  to  accumulate  around  the  shrubs  and  trees, 
as  their  shape  is  often  injured  by  the  breaking  of 
the  branches. 

Hedges. — Prune  when  the  weather  is  mild. 

Trellises  and  Stakes. — Prepare  new  ones,  and  re¬ 
pair  and  paint  the  old  ones  if  necessary. 

Manure. — The  lawn  may  have  a  top-dressing  of 
fine  manure  applied  to  it,  and  thus  save  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  spring  work. 


CJrceiiliousc  and  Window  Slants. 

Camellias  and  Azaleas  now  in  flower  need  plenty 
of  water.  After  flowering,  prune  into  shape.  Only 
a  few  pots  of  Camellias  should  be  allowed  to  flower 
at  once,  so  that  the  supply  may  last  until  late. 

Bulbs. — -Bring  a  few  pots  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
etc.,  from  the  cellar;  with  proper  care,  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  flowers  may  bo  had  from  Christmas  until 
the  bulbs  are  in  flower  in  the  border.  As  the  flowers 
decay,  cut  away  the  stalk,  and  gradually  dry  off. 

Propagation. — This  month  and  the  next  are  suit¬ 
able  for  propagating  a  stock  of  plants  for  spring 
use.  Do  not  give  the  propagating  pit  too  much 
heat,  as  bottom  heat  is  what  is  needed  in  order  to 
have  healthy  aud  well-rooted- plants. 

Seeds. — Sow  seeds  of  annuals  in  order  to  have  a 
supply  of  seedlings  for  early  blooming. 

Frozen  Plants. — If  house-plants  become  frozen, 
place  in  a  cold  room,  and  allow  them  to  thaw  out 
gradually.  Never  place  them  in  a  warm  room. 

Insects. — Do  not  allow  the  insects  to  become  nu¬ 
merous,  but  destroy  at  once  .by  means  of  tobacco- 
smoke,  and  washing  the  plants  with  whale-oil  soap. 
- - - - -  - - 

Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 

Gold  has  been  down  to  109%,  closing  December  16th  at 

109J4,  against  111  %  on  the  16th  of  November . The 

sudden  closing  of  the  canals  by  severe  frost  has  had  the 
usual  effect  of  seriously  lessening  the  amount  of  produce 
coming  forward  front  the  interior.  A  large  number  of 
produce  boats  have  been  locked  up  in  the  ice.  Many  of 
these  were  laden  with  grain, .which,  it  had  been  antici¬ 
pated,  would  reach  the  sea-board  before  the  canal  and 
river  navigation  should  ho  suspended  for  the  season.  In 
view  of  the  non-arrival  of  these  cargoes,  holders  of  bread- 
stuffs  have  been  generally  quite -firm  in  their  views  as  to 
prices,  and  have  shown  no  urgent  desire  to  realize.  The 
demand,  however,  from  all  sources  has  been  quite  limited 
— particularly  so  for  flour  and  wheat  for  export.  The  later 
transactions  in  wheat  have  been  wholly  unimportant, 
buyers  having  been  unwilling  to  pay  asking  rates,  either 
for  milling  or  for  shipment.  There  'has  been  an  excep¬ 
tionally  good  inquiry  for  corn,  especially  for  new  mixed 
■Western,  partly  on  foreign  account,  and  at  the  close  the 
tendency,  in  the  instance  of  this  article,  was  in  favor  of 
sellers.  Itye  and  barley  have  attracted  very  little  atten¬ 
tion  ot  late.  Oats  have  been  also  dull,  with  the  advance 


realized  early  in  the  month  barely  maintained . Pro¬ 

visions  have  been  moderately  active,  the  main  demand 
having  been  for  Mess  and  Prime  Mess  Pork,  new  Beef, 
Beef  Hams,  Bacon,  and  Lard,  at  pretty  well  supported 
prices.  Butter  aud  cheese  have  been  unusually  quiet,  the 
inquiry  having  been  almost  wholly  from  local  buyers. . . . 
Hay  has  been  dearer  and  in  fair  request. ....  Hops  have 
been  inactive,  hut  steady.. .  .Tobacco  has  been  dull  at 
former  quotations _ Clover  Seed  has  been  freely  pur¬ 

chased,  mostly  for  export,  at  generally  buoyant  prices, 

closing,  however,  quite  tamely . Wool  has  been  more 

sought  after,  toward  the  close,  with  prices  quoted  strong¬ 
er....  Cotton  has  been  active,  excited,  and  higher,  but 
closes  weak  and  rather  dull. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
Dec.  16, 1811,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 

1.  TRANSACTION'S  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Bariev.  Oats. 
24  (l’s  tins  m’ til .32 1,000  2,973,000  2,344,000  298,000  933,000  1,783,000 
27  d’s  lust  m’tli.437,000  4,646,000  1,207,000  217,000  1,135,000  1,719,000 

Sai.es.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

24  (Vs  this  m’th.257, 000  2,204,000  2,673,000  196,000  1,045,000  1,809,000 
27  d’s  last  m’  th. 301, 000  4,116,000  2,781,000  77,000  981,000  1,605,000 

3.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 
24  days  1871. .  .321,000  2,973,000  2,344,000  298,000  933,000  1 ,783,000 

26  days  1S70. .  .535,000  3,184,000  1,540,000  76,000  1,212,000 1,936,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 
24  d’s  1871... 257, 000  2,204,000  2,673,000  156,000  1,045,000  1,809,000 
26  d’s  1870 1,.. 547, 000  3,451,000  4,116,000  67,000  456,000  1,743,000 

3.  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  Bee.  15. 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 
1871 . .1,601,110  21,729,721  12,056,059  501,782  98,745  44,445 

1870  . 1,885,876  17,773,810  417,328  92,431  27,786 

1869  . 1,512,020  17,903.887  1,619,970  142,542  48,538 

1868.. .  842,393  4,809,527  5,645,795  153,093  61,598  149,479 

4.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York. 

Wheat,  Corn,  Rye,  Barley,  Oats,  Mall, 
1871.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

Dec.  11 . 4,167,884  1,391,034  536,908  - -3,015,107  103,882 

1870. 

Dec.  15 . 3,060,762  208,319  143,069  500,397  2,0S5,137  231,129 

5.  Receipts  at  head  of  tide-water  at  Albany' each  sea¬ 

son  to  Dec.  1  st  : 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

bbls.  hush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  hush 

1871  . 290,700  21,313,400  20,042,300  1,107,900  3,839,400  6,639,400 

1870  . 430,400  17,124,700  4,805,100  587,500  3,9S4,700  6,167,500 

Current  Wholesale  Prices. 

Nov.  17.  Dee.  16. 
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Price  of  Gold  . . 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State  if! 

Super  to  Extra  Southern _ 

Extra  Western . 

Extra  Genesee . . . 

Superfine  Western . 

Rye  Floor  . 

Corn-Meal . 

Wheat— All  kinds  ot  White. 

All  kinds  of  Reel  and  Amber. 

Corn— Yellow . . 

Mixed. . . 

Oats—  Western  . . 

State  . 

Rye  . 

Barley...  . 

1-Iay— Bale  ?>  100  lbs . 

Straw,  18  100  lbs . . . 

Cotton— Middlings,  ift  n> _ 

Hops— Crop  ,01  1870.  afl  Tb . 

Crop  of  1871 . . 

Feathers-— Live  Geese,  10  lb. 

Seed— Clover,  10  lb  . 

Timothy,  18  bushel .  3  00  ®  3  25 

Flax,  18  bushel .  190  @195 

Sugar— Brown,  18  lb  . 

Molasses.  Cuba.  lOgal.  .  . 

Coffee— Rio  (Gold,  in  bond). 

Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &c.,f)lb. 

Seed  Leaf,  ^  lb . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece, 18  lb. 

Domestic,  pulled,  18  1b . 

California,  unwashed . 

Tallow,  18  lb  . 

Oil-Cake— ft  ton . . . 

Pork— Mess,  18  barrel . 

Prime,  18  barrel  _ 

Beef— Plain  mess . 

Lard,  in  tres.  &  barrels,  13  lb. 

Butter— State,  18  lb . 

Western,  ?!  lb . 

Cheese  . 

Beans—?!  bushel. . 

Peas— Canada,  free,  18  bn _ 

Eggs— Fresh.  ?!  dozen  _  . 

Poultry—  Fowls . 

Turkeys,  18  lb .  „ 

Geese,?!  pair . 150  @3  00 

Ducks,  ?!  pail- .  62  @  1  00 

Venison—#  tb .  12 
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lYew  York  ff.ivc-Stock  Markets 


week  ending  Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tot'l. 


ovember  20tli . 8,750  85  1,508 

ovember  27th . 9,577  98  1,414 

ecember  4th _ ...4,467  103  1,073 

ecember  lltli . 8,666  105  1,450 

'otal  in  4  Weeks. . .  .31,460  391  5,445 

o.for  »rev.  4  Weeks  31,381  435  7.536 


29,567  49,739  89,619 
20,705  49,676  81,470 
20,991  46,858  73,495 
26,256  41.997  78,474 
97,522  188,270  323,088 
1 riv;  1  rft  qko  turn 


Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 

Average  per  Week . 7,865  98  1,361  24,380  47,068 

do.  do.  last  Month.... 7,815  121  1,834  31.141  4 1.147 

do.  do.  pren’s  Month. ...8, 882  116  2,643  31,645  33,899 

Average  per  Week,  1870  .  6,817  97  2,240  28,151  17,108 


Ileef  Cattle. — So  far  as  the  supply  goes,  there  is 


little  difference  between  the  past  month  and  that  preced¬ 
ing  it,  hut  as  the  holidays  approach  wc  are  getting  a 
better  and  (heavier  class  of  cattle,  thus  swelling  the 
amount  of  beef.  Severe  cold  weather  and  snows  at  the 
far  West  have  led  to  shipping  cattle  East  which  were  in¬ 
tended  for  wintering  upon  the  plains.  The  number  of 
Texan  cattle  which  have  perished  from  exposure  and 
lack  of  food  must  convince  feeders  that  hay  should  be 
put  up  and  shelter  provided  for  stock  during  the  severest 
part  of  the  winter.  The  markets  here  have  been  unsatis¬ 
factory  to  drovers,  and  do  not  give  much  promise  for  the 
future.  The  very  low  ruling  of  pork  has  much  to  do  in 
the  way  of  lessening  the  value  of  beef.  Then,  again, 
poultry  is  very  plenty  and  cheap,  and  buffalo  meat  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  arrive  from  Kansas.  Chicago  dressed  beef  is 
also  coming  forward,  and  sells  at  6%c.  ©  7% c.  $  B>.  foi 
sides.  Some  of  the  Texan  cattle  now  coming  forward, 
are  very  good,  and  sell  at  10c.  ft.  A  few  extra  holiday 
cattle  are  selling  at  13%c.  @.  14c. 

Below  we  give  the  range  of  prices,  average  price,  and 
figures  at  which  large  lots  were  sold : 


Nov.  20th,  ranged  (%@13c.  Large  sales  10@U%c.  Av.  10% 

Kov.  Jith,  do.  6  @12%c.  do.  do.  9@l0%c.  do.  9% 

Dec.  4tli,  do.  7%@12%c.  do.  do.  10@ll  c.  dp.  10% 

Dec.  lltli,  do.  8  @13  c.  do.  do.  9@12  c.  do.  10% 


Mllcli  Cows. — After  the  first  filling  up  of  the  milk 
producers— establishing  themselves  upon  a  winter  foot¬ 
ing— fewer  cows  are  required,  and  trade  is  usually  dull. 
At  least,  such  has  been  the  case  for  the  month  just  ended. 
The  high  price  of  hay  operates  against  the  sale  of  poor 
cows,  milkmen  wanting  only  good  ones.  They  vary  from 
$45  to  $55  each  for  poor,  $05  to  $75  for  medium  to  good, 

with  a  few  choice  at  $80  to  $90 . Calves.— Cold 

weather,  when  the  demand  runs  upon  pork,  is  not  a  good 
season  for  the  sale  of  calves,  and  prices  have  declined 
about  y2 c.  I|3  ft.  Good  to  prime  milk-fed  calves  are 
worth  flc.  @  10%c.  19  lb.;  common  to  fair  sell  at  7c.  © 
8!4c. ;  mixed  lots,  half  grassers  and  half . milk-fed,  of  large 
size.  3c.  ©  Sc. ;  and  common  grassers  at  $5  ©  $8  per 
head.  Hog-dressed  are  worth  11c.  @  13!4c.  for  milk-fed, 

and  5c.  @8%c.  for  grassers . Slieep  aiul  Lambs. 

— There  are  not  many  lambs  selling  by  themselves.  The 
few  coming  forward  arc  generally  weighed  with,  and 
slightly  increase  the  price  of  the  sheep.  There  is  quite 
a  falling  off  in  receipts,  the  arrivals  being  much  less  than 
they  were  at  this  time  last  year.  Farmers  incline  to  in- 
crease’  their  flocks,  in  view  of  the  better  prices  obtained 
for  wool.  Some  extra  fat  lots  of  130  ©  160  ft.  sheep  are 
now  arriving  for  the  holidays,  and  sell  at  8c.  ©  8%c. 

ft.,  live  weight.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  sheep, 
and  prices  are  rather  improved.  Poor  to  medium  sheep 
are  selling  at  5%c.  ©  5%c.  ft. ;  fair  to  good  at  6c.  @ 
6%c. ;  and  prime  to  best  selections  at  7c.  ©  8c.  Lambs 
range  from  6%c.  ©  Sc.  ^  lb.,  a  few  choice  reaching  8*4c. 

. Swine.— These  have  been  coming  forward  even 

more  freely  than  they  did  the  previous  month.  Su-ch  sup¬ 
plies  were  never  seen  before.  There  has  been  little 
change  in  prices.  Dressed  are  now  arriving  both  from 
Chicago  and  Cincinnati.  Live  are  worth  4%c.  @5%c.  ; 
city-dressed  Western  5%c.  ©  6%c. ;  State  and  Jersey,  6c. 

7%c. ;  Western  dressed,  5%c.  ©  6c. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed .  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


Remit  ting-  Money  s  —  Checks  on 
New  York  City  Banks  or  Bankers  are  best 
for  large  sums  ;  make  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange 
Judd  Sc  Co.  — Post-Office  Money  Orders, 
for  $50  or  less,  are  cheap  and  safe  also.  When  ihese  are  not 
obtainable,  register  letters,  affixing  stamps  for  post¬ 
age  and  registry ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in 
the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  fat'  it. 
Money  sent  in  the  above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss. 

Postage  :  On  American  Agriculturist,  3  cents 
a  quarter,  in  advance  ;  on  Hearth  and  Home,  5  cents  per 
quarter.  Double  rates  if  not  paid  in  advance  at  the 
office  where  the  papers  are  received.  For  subscribers  in 
British  America,  the  postage  must  he  sent  to  this  office 
fob  prepayment  here. 


Round  Copies  of  Volume  Thirty 

arc  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office ;  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  last  fifteen  volumes 
(16  to  30)  will  also  be  forwarded  at  same  price.  Sets  of 
numbers  sent,  to  our  office  will  he  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style,  at  75  cents  per  vol.  (50  cents  extra,  if  return¬ 
ed  by  mail.)  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 
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FREE.— The  very  Best  Table  Cut¬ 
lery — Silver-platetl  Table  Articles 
-Gold  Pens  -  Children’s  Toys  — 
Flower  and  Garden  Seeds — Nursery 
Stock — Sewing-  aud  Washing-  Ma¬ 
chines  and  Wring-ers — Melodeons — 
Pianos — American  Watches — Shoot¬ 
ing  Irons— Tool  Chests— Drawing 
Instruments  —  Barometers  —  Astral 
Oil  —  Hay  Mowers  —  Morse-Forks 
and  Moes — Pumps — Family  Weigh¬ 
ing  Scales — Cyclopedias— diction¬ 
aries  —  Books  —  Grape  -  Fines  — Toy 
Steam  -  Engines —  etc.,  etc.,  etc., 
are  among  the  things  that  we  are  distributing  very  largely 
all  over  the  counti'y  to  our  friends  who  send  in  clubs  of 
Subscribers.  Some  report  as  getting  as  many  as  fifty  sub¬ 
scribers  a  day.  Others  get  one,  two,  three,  or  more,  as 
opportunity  serves.  Some  make  this  their  sole  business, 
and  sell  their  premiums  received,  and  thus  get  large 
wages.  There  is  no  humbug  or  claptrap  about  this.  At 
least  Thirteen,  Thousand  persons  have  received  these  pre¬ 
miums  with  great  pleasure,  and  still,  not  one  in  ten  of 
those  who  ought  to  read  the  American  Agriculturist  and 
Hearth  and  Home  for  their  own  pleasure  and  jmofit,  is 
yet  supplied  with  it.  So  there  is  abundant  room  for 
thousands  of  others  to  obtain  these  valuable  premiums. 
This  work  can  go  on  all  winter.  Full  particulars  will  be 
found  in  the  Advertising  Columns,  pages  37  and  38. 

The  Hoosier  School-Master. — This 
intensely  interesting  story,  which  has  appeared  as  a 
serial  in  the  columns  of  Hea.rtii  and  Home,  is  now 
issued  in  elegant  book  form,  printed  on  fine  paper,  with 
twelve  full-page  engravings  on  tinted  paper,  and  seven¬ 
teen  other  illustrations,  and  hound  in  extra  cloth.  It  is 
a  truly  American  Story,  and  will  be  read  with  delight 
by  all.  Price,  post-paid,  $1.23. 

Cundurango. — We  have  no  doubt  that  a 
drug  bearing  this  name  is  brought  from  South  America. 
As  to  its  being  a  cure  for  cancer,  we  must  quote  the 
Scotch  verdict,  “  Not  proven.”  One  of  the  best  medical 
journals  in  the  country  does  not  hesitate  to  denounce  it- 
as  a  humbug.  The  thing  has  been  known  too  short  a 
time,  to  allow  a  proper  opinion  to  be  formed.  We  shall 
look  for  our  information  in  regard  to  its  alleged  virtues 
to  the  medical  journals,  aud  not  to  advertisements  by  in¬ 
terested  parties,  in  the  daily  papers.  Those  who  wish  to 
pay  $100  (one  hundred  dollars)  a  pound  for  this  South 
American  bitter  wood,  will  illustrate  an  old  proverb 
which  we  need  not  quote. 

Peerless  Potatoes. — We  receive  60  many 
reports  of  the  yield  of  the  Peerless,  that  we  can  not  pub¬ 
lish  all.  Geo.  Gilliford,  Delphi,  Ind.,  bought  four  pounds 
of  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Son,  and  harvested  14(4  bushels. 

Pigs  of  the  First  Fitter. — “  J.  V.” 

asks  “  if  the  first  pigs  from  a  sow  are  as  good  as  those 
from  one  older  ?  ”  Asa  rule,  no.  But  it  depends  a  great 
deal  on  the  breed  aud  age  of  the  young  sow.  If  the  sow 
is  not  allowed  to  breed  until  she  has  attained  her  full 
growth,  her  first  litter  will  be  as  good  as  her  second,  and 
probably  better  than  her  third  or  fourth.  We  have  now 
as  good  pigs  from  a  year-old  Essex  sow  (which  mature 
early)  as  we  ever  raised.  At  the  New  York  State  Fair 
we  showed  two  pens  of  five  pigs  each,  one  pen  from  a 
three-year-old  sow,  and  one  from  a  sow  only  a  year  old,, 
and  the  judges  awarded  the  first  prize  to  the  latter  and 
the  second  to  the  former.  And  we  think  they  decided 
justly.  This  breed  of  pigs  at  eight  months  old  are  as 
mature  as  some  of  the  large  breeds  would  be  at  Bixteen 
months.  If  the  latter  were  bred  at  eight  months  old,  we 
should  expect  the  first  litter  to  be  far  inferior  to  the 
second  litter.  If  not  bred  until  16  or  18  months  old, 
the  first  litter  would  probably  be  as  good  as  the  second. 
As  a  rule  farmers  breed  their  sows  too  young,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  first  litters  are  often  weak  and  inferior. 

“Best  ami  Largest  of  any  Other 

Variety. »— Fiddalgo  Whatcom,  W.  T.— When  a  fair 
list  offers  premiums  for  designated  varieties,  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  offers  a  prize  for  “  the  best  and  largest  of  any 
other  variety,”  we  understand  it  to  refer  to  only  one 
other  sample,  the  best  and  largest  of  its  kind. 


Sowing  Plaster  ami  Salt  on  Oats 
and  Clover. — “  W.,”  Covington,  Ky.,  asks  if  plaster 
or  salt  sown  on  oats  would  not  help  the  clover  seeded 
with  them.  Plaster  is  of  great  benefit  to  young  clover, 
as  is  also  salt.  It  has  been  a  practice  with  us  to  sow  a 
bushel  of  each  per  acre  in  spring  on  winter  grain  or  oats, 
when  seeded  to  clover,  and  we  have  found  it  beneficial. 

Bell’s-  History  of  ^lioi-litoms. — 

Messrs.  L.  Tucker  &  Son,  Albany,  New  York,  inform  us 
that  they  have  received  a  few  copies  of  this  work,  which  is 
held  in  esteem  by  English  breeders.  They  will  send  it, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  $2.75. 

School-ISoeises.— By  Janies  Johonnot.  Ar¬ 
chitectural  designs  by  S.  E.  Hewes.  Published  by  J.  W. 
Schemerhorn&Co.,NewYork,  who  append  an  extended 
catalogue  of  their  school  furniture.  This  handsome  work 
seems  to  he  very  complete  and  must  prove  a  great  aid  to 
all  concerned  in  schools  and  school-houses. 

BrieFIfiistory  of  tlie  United  States. 

— A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York.  The  name  of  the  au¬ 
thor  is  not  given.  The  work  presents  an  attractive  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  is  illustrated  by  well-executed  engravings 
and  neat  maps.  $1.50. 

I. at  la  Grainmar  tor  Beginners. — 

By  Wm.  nenry  Waddell,  New  York.  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Tlie  Seymours. — A  temperance  story, 
published  by  the  National  Temperance  Society  and  Pub¬ 
lication  House,  New  York. 

“  The  IJ.S.  Banking- Association.” 

— What  is  this  concern  which  publishes  the  “  U.  S.  Credit 
Record  of  Business  Men  ”  ?  The  highly  respectable  Lon¬ 
don  publishing  house  of  Triibner  &  Co.  write  us  that 
their  name  is  attached  to  this  Record,  and  they  wish  it  t* 
be  distinctly  understood  that  they  know  nothing  of  the 
concern,  and  never  heard  of  the  “  Association  ”  nor  its 
“  Record  ”  until  their  attention  was  called  to  the  unau¬ 
thorized  use  of  their  name.  Is  this  some  bogus  thing  ? 

Perkins  &  Mouse’s  5 .a nip. — The  fa¬ 
vorable  opinion  we  expressed  of  this  lamp  when  it  was 
first  introduced  has  been  confirmed  by  long  use.  Our  ad¬ 
vertising  columns  set  forth  its  merits,  which  some  of  our 
associates  say  are  not  overstated. 

The  American.  Entomologist. — A 

note  from  Mr.  C.  V.  Riley,  the  editor,  informs  us  that 
the  publication  of  this  'journal  will  not  he  resumed  this 
month,  as  was  announced  a  year  ago.  Mr.  Riley  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  illustrations  and  all  interest  in  tlie  magazine, 
and  hopes  to  recommence  it  at  no  very  distant  day. 

AGood  Ten  Cents’  Worth. — The  pub¬ 
lishers  would  be  very  glad  to  have  everybody  see  a  single 
copy  of  Hearth  and  Home  as  it  is  now.  Probably  a  better 
ten  cents’  worth  was  never  furnished  anywhere,  or  in  any¬ 
thing.  than  in  the  number  of  Hearth  and  Home  now  before 
us.  It  is  full  of  good  things  that  will  please  everybody. 
Get  it  for  yourselves,  and  for  the  children  for  the  holi¬ 
days.  It  can  be  bought  of  most  newsdealers  for  8  cents 
a  copy,  or  tlie  publishers  will  send  it,  postpaid,  to  any  ad¬ 
dress,  for  10  cents.  Send  a  dime  and  get  a  single  copy  to 
look  at,  to  read,  and  to  enjoy. 

A  Mystery. — When  some  thousands  of  peo¬ 
ple  every  year  collect  and  send  on  clubs  of  subscribers 
and  receive  valuable  premiums  from  this  office  without 
outlay  of  money,  and  when  the  offer  is  equally  open  to  all 
others,  it  is  a  mystery  to  us  that  tens  of  thousands  of 
others  do  not  rush  into  it  and  do  the  same  tiling.  Hu¬ 
man  nature  and  human  wants  arc  the  same  everywhere ; 
and  it  is  just  as  easy  for  20,000  or  30,000  other  people — 
one  or  more  at  every  post-office— to  get  these  good  arti¬ 
cles,  as  it  is  for  the  few  thousands  who  do  obtain  them. 
Please  turn  to  pages  37  and  38,  and  see  what  is  offered. 

About  “  Criibs.” — Geo.  Pittman,  Fulton 
Co.,  Pa.,  has  discovered  that  springs  which  generally  dry 
up  in  summer,  may  be  made  to  run  all  the  time  by  turning 
in  some  crabs.  We  suppose  he  means  craw-fish,  or  fresh¬ 
water  crabs.  He  says  these  animals  followup  the  streams 
beneath  the  ground  and  make  an  outlet  for  the  water. 
Thus  cveii  crabs  or  craw-fish  have  their  uses. 

Cure  for  Mange. — “Belleville”  sends  his 
cure  for  mange,  which  we  think  well  of,  as  follows : 
Equal  parts  of  sulphur  and  cream  of  tartar,  made  into  a 
ball  with  syrup  or  honey,  and  administer  daily  for  three 
or  four  days.  Wasii  tlie  parts  affected  with  carbolic  soap, 
and  anoint  with  a  paste  of  lard,  sulphur,  and  powdered 
charcoal  ground  together. 


To  Prevent  an  Iron  Mettle  from 
Rusting-.— Miss  Hattie  B.,  Alleghany,  N.  Y.,  is  trou¬ 
bled  to  find  a  remedy  fontlie  rusting  of  lier  cauldron.  We 
know  of  no  remedy  but  to  apply  the  practice  by  which 
housekeepers  preserve  them, stove-pots  from  rusting,  viz., 
to  wipe  them  while  still'  hot,  after  being  used,  with  a 
greasy  cloth.  Iron,  when  heated,  will  absorb  consider¬ 
able  grease,  and  perseverance  in  the  above  will  soon 
completely  fill  the  pores  of  the  iron-  and  prevent  rust. 

Grncssing. — B.  A.  IIowcll,  Dutchess  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  lives  among  farmers  who  “  guess,”  and  can  never  tell 
exactly  what  they  raise  nor  what  they  expect  to.  He 
asks  information  about  large  crops  of  corn.  Is  100  bush¬ 
els  to  the  acre  ever  raised',  ifndldoes  itmean  shelled  corn, 
or  ears  ?  Guess  farmers  are  as  “  plenty  as  blackberries  ” 
everywhere.  When  the  number  of  bushels  in  a  crop  of 
corn  is  mentioned,  shelled  corn  is  understood.  One  hun¬ 
dred  bushels  are  often  attained,  hut  only  by  the  host 
farmers.  “  Guess”  farmers  raise  about  10  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Seventy  to  eighty  bushels  are  common  in  New 
Jersey  aud  parts  of  Pennsylvania. 

To  Weld  Iron. — “A.”  is  a  farmer,  and 
wants  to  do  his  own  mending  and  has  difficulty  in  getting 
a  good  weld.  There  is  some  little  sleight  of  hand,  or 
quickness  of  eye  and  precision  of  motion,  needed,  which 
will  come  with  practice.  We  learned  to  make  a  weld  by 
practicing  with  waste  pieces  at  odd  intervals  until  we 
were  not  afraid  of  it,  and  then  succeeded  when  the  ner¬ 
vousness  akin  to  the  “  buck  fever  ”  wore  off.  Iron  can  be 
welded  at  a  low  heat  by  using  borax  melted  with  one 
tenth  part  of  sal  ammoniac,  cooled  on  an  iron  plate,  pul¬ 
verized,  and  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  quick-lime, 
powdered.  The  powder  is  sprinkled  on  the  iron  when 
red-hot,  the  iron  returned' to  the  fire,  and  need  not  he 
brought  to  the  usual  heat  to  get  a  good  weld. 

Precocious  Meifer. — S.  II.  Mattson,  of 
Delaware  Co.,  Pa.,  says  lie  has  a  Jersey  heifer  which  pro¬ 
duced  six  and  a  half  pounds  of  butter  in  seven  days,  when 
hut  sixteen  months  old.  Jersey  stock  is  precocious,  but 
this  is  getting  to  a  point  which  can  hardly  he  beaten. 

Sexes  at  Will. — An  “  Inquirer,”  Guernsey 
Co.,  O.,  asks  if  there  is  any  known  means  of  producing 
cither  sex  at  will,  and  if  a  white  color  in  Jersey  cattle 
bred  in-and-in  for  three  generations  is  a  sign  of  impure 
blood.  To  each  question  we  answer  No.  The  writer  has 
seen  cattle  on  tlie  Island  of  Jersey  altogether  white,  hut 
they  arc  not  common. 

Tke  Unpin. — “G.  D.  S.,”  Troy,  Ind.,  asks 
what  is  the  value  of  this  plant  for  soiling.  The  white 
Lupin  is  largely  grown  in  France  and  Belgium  for  soiling 
p»rposes.  A  light,  dry  eoifcis  needed  for  it,  and  the  light 
soils  of  some  parts  of  Indiana  would  be  excellently 
adapted  to  it.  The  seeds  are  very  nutritious  and  the 
plant  makes  excellent  hayf' 

The  Best  Field-Pea  For  Stock. — 

“  S.,”  Perry  Co.,  Ind.,  wants  the  bc'st- field-pea  for  stock. 
The  black-eyed  marrow-fat  makc6  a  heavy  crop  of  stalks, 
and  the  gray  pea,  called  in  our  markets  the  “Canada 
pea,”  is  also  a  hardy  and  useful  pea,  and  will  thrive  on 
poorer  soil  than  the  marrow-fat.  It  does  not  yield  so 
heavy  a  crop,  the  stalks  being  shorter.  Peas  for  fodder 
should  be  cut  while  the  upper  part  is  in  blossom. 

Remedy  For  Hoove. — “  W.  W.  B.,”  Clark 
Co.,  Ind.,  finds  ft  remedy  for  hoove  in  the  administration 
of  alum.  This  may  lu4ve  had  an  accidental  effect  in  some 
isolated  case,  but  can  not  he  relied  on.  Powdered  char¬ 
coal,  which  absorbs  large  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
has  been  given  with  goo  d^reenlts. 

Ashes  oF  Hemlock  Bark,  etc. — “  I. 

G.  Q.,”  Tioga  Center,  N.  Y.,  has  the  ashes  of  2,500  cords 
of  hemlock  hark,  300  bushels  of  leache'd  heu-dung,  and 
800  bushels  o.f  lime  from  the  vats  of  a  tannery.  How  shall 
lie  use  them  on  sandy  land,  and  a  meadow  ?  As  the  hen 
manure  is  spent,  no  harm  can  occur  from  mixing  the  ma¬ 
terials  together  and  sowing  them  on  the  grass  or  the 
land  after  plowing  and' li arrowing  them  in.  Do  not  plow 
them  under.  Apply  stable  manure  by  itself. 

Profitable  Farming-. — Darius  Rice  & 
Son,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,, send  a  statement  of  the  value 
of  produce  sold  from  20  acrcs  of  mowing  land  and  five 
acres  of  market  garden.  The  items  are  too  numerous  to 
mention  in  detail,  hut  the  total  foots  up  to  $6,829.53.  La¬ 
bor  cost  $1,045.9S,  grain  purchased  and  fed  to  hogs 
(which  made  the  mannretused  and  gave  a  profit  besides) 
$1,314.67,  butchers’  offal  $100.  There  is  evidently  good 
management  here. 
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Inflammation  of  the  Brain.— D. 

Ward,Waterville,  Kansas, wants  a  remedy  for  wliat  lie  calls 
“grub  in  the  head  ”  in  his  cattle,  but  which  is  certainly 
inflammation  of  the  brain.  A  wiki  stare,  frothing  at  the 
nose  (suppuration  of  the  membranes),  and  death  in 
twelve  hours,  are  the  symptoms  and  effect.  For  this 
disease  copious  bleeding — until  fainting— from  the  jugu¬ 
lar  vein  is  necessary,  followed  by  a  blister  at  the  back  of 
the  horns,  and  turpentine  rubbed  on  the  back  of  the 
neck,  to  induce  surface  inflammation. 

Refuse  of  Glue  Factories. — “  Sub¬ 
scriber,”  Lancaster  C».,  Fa.,  should  compost  this  valu¬ 
able  material  in  his  manure  pile,  or  with  swamp-muck, 
or  earth.  It  is  too  stimulating  for  grape-vines. 

Warts  on  Cattle.— “8.  H.,”  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  cause  is  unknown.  The  cure  is  to  remove 
them  by  excision  and  cauterize  the  wound  to  stop  the 
bleeding.  Generally  they  are  better  left  alo-ne.  Ulcers 
often  result  from  interference  with  them. 

Swinney.- “  Dr.  W.  S.,”  Austin,  Texas,  has 
a  mare  which  was  strained  and  she  recovered.  A  neigh¬ 
bor  tells  him  his  mare  has  had  swinney,  or  sweeny,  and 
will  die  unless  taken  care  of.  What  shall  he  do  for  her  ? 
Swinney  is  altogether  an  imaginary  disease.  If  the  mare 
eats  and  works  well,  and  shows  no  sign  of  lameness  or 
any  other  ailment,  she  is  all  right. 

Cracked  Heel.  —  Amzi  Jones,  Smyrna, 
Tenn.,  wants  a  cure  for  cracked  heel.  Cause,  low  condi¬ 
tion.  Cura :  Rest ;  wash  with  a  lotion  of  two  drams  of 
chloride  of  zinc  in  a  pint  of  water ;  give  laxative  food, 
and  one  ounce  of  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron  daily,  in 
some  water.  If  the  suppuration  continues  wash  with  one 
ounce  carbolic  acid  in  twenty  ounces  of  water. 

Powerto  Drive  Sevving-.Hnrliijies. 

— Jas.  K.  Jones,  Washington,  Ark.,  wants  a  good,  cheap 
power  to  drive  sewing-machines.  This  is  a  want  not  yet 
supplied.  For  information  about  patents  write  to  some 
patent  agency. 

Wants  to  toe  a  Tanner.— “G.  L.  P.,” 
Cedar  Mountain,  N.  C.,  wants  a  book  to  teach  him  to  tan 
hides.  The  only  one  we  know  of  is“Dussauce  on  Tan¬ 
ning,”  price  $10,  but  the  business  can  not  be  learned  by 
means  of  a  book— practical  experience  is  necessary. 

Mowed  in  the  Hind  Knees. — “  Sub¬ 
scriber,”  Latrobe,  Pa.,  has  a  valuable  horse  which  is 
“  blowed  ”  in  the  hind  knees.  We  suppose  he  refers  to 
wind-galls,  which  are  puffy  enlargements  along  the 
course  of  the  tendon  of  the  hind  leg,  and  arc  generally 
the  result  of  over-work.  Remedy :  place  on  the  lumps  a 
folded  rag  wetted,  over  this  place  a  piece  of  cork  and  cov¬ 
er  with  an  india-rubber  bandage,  which  must  be  constant¬ 
ly  worn,  except  when  at  work.  Rest  is  absolutely  need¬ 
ful.  Unless  obstinately  fixed  -this  will  remove  them  ;  if 
not,  recourse  must  be  had  to  iodine  ointment,  to  cause 
the  matter  to  be  absorbed.  To  puncture  these  swellings 
would  be  to  destroy  the  horse.  Bog-spavin,  blood-spavin, 
and  thoroughpin  are  all  varieties  of  this  disease,  and 
similar  treatment  is  needed. 

Clutos  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting 
for  each  addition  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members ; 
or  a  small  club  may  be  increased  to  a  larger  one ;  thus : 
a  person  having  sent  10  subscribeus  and  $12,  may  after¬ 
ward  send  10  more  subscribers  with  only  $8  ;  making  a 
club  of  20  at  $1  each  ;  and  so  of  the  other  club  rates. 

How  to  Make  a  Saddle-Cloth. — 

“R.  D.  S.  P.,"  Kansas  Gity.,  Take  a  piece  of  fine  horse 
blanket  of  the  size  required,  lay  it  on  the  horse’s  back, 
slit  it  where  it  lies  on  the  withers  so  that  it  fits  the  horse 
snugly,  cut  a  triangular  piece  to  fit  the  opening  thus 
made ;  cut  two  pieces  in  the  shape  of  a  saddle,  which  sew 
or  quilt,  one  on  each  side  of  the?blankct,  to  form  the 
pad.  Fine  corn-husks  maybe  shred  to  furnish  the  filling. 
Bind  with  colored  braid,  and  make  a  hole  on  each  side, 
just  beneath  tho  pad,  to  pass  the  surcingl.  or  girth 
through,  and  bind  the  edges  with  the  braid. 

Trees  and  Ratotoits. — J.  W.  Allen,  Kan¬ 
sas.  Tarred  paper  will  answer  to  prevent  rabbits  from 
gnawing  trees.  It  is  sold  in  all'large  cities  for  building 
purposes.  Sprinkling  the  trees  with  blood,  or  rubbing 
them  with  bloody  meat,  will  keep  off  the  rabbits. 

Is  it  ttoe  Canada  Thistle?— J.  Berry, 
Cooper  Co.,  Mo.  The  specimen  is  not  Canada  Thistle, 
but  the  Wild  Teazle.  It  is  a  troublesome  weed  if  allowed 
to  spread,  but  is  easily  subduod. 


Uneven  S*ulling'.— Chas.  Shrader,  Cass- 
ville,  Wis.,  asks  if  one  horse  of  a  team  draws  ahead  of 
the  other,  is  it  any  disadvantage  to  either  in  working? 
Unless  the  double- tree  catches  on  the  frame  of  the  wagon 
or  sled,  the  changing  angle  makes  no  difference  in  the 
draft.  But  it  is  a  slovenly  mode  of  working. 

Rent  Cora  at  the  North. — As  a  rule, 
the  large  Dent  corn,  under  ordinary  treatment,  does  not 
mature  sufficiently  early  to  render  its  cultivation  profit¬ 
able  in  New  York  or  in  New  England.  The  late  Joseph 
Wright,  of  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y..  has  raised  this  kind  of  corn 
with  success  for  many  years ;  but  he  sent  to  Illinois 
every  year  for  his  seed,  and  was  careful  to  plant  it  on  very 
rich  land.  His  friend  and  neighbor,  S.  W.,  writes  us: 
“  The  Illinois  Dent  corn  this  year  was  a  short  crop,  from 
lack  of  more  soaking  showers.  It  was  planted  in  rows 
3  feet  apart,  and  S  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Had  I  plant¬ 
ed  it  15  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  it  would  not  have  curled 
its  leaves,  and  every  stalk  would  have  perfected  an  ear.  I 
have  proved  that  the  Dent  corn  will  yield  one  third  more 
than  any  flint  variety ;  but  its  large  stalks  exhaust  more 
water  and  require  more  space.”  This  is  undoubtedly  the 
case.  And  for  the  same  reason  it  also  requires  richer  land. 

^Fattening;  Poultry.— Com  is  in  this 
country  the  obviously  proper  feed  for  fattening  fowls.  It 
makes  flesh  of  fair  quality.  Oatmeal  gives  a  better  flavor 
but  less  fat.  Corn  should  predominate,  and  be  fed  for 
the  most  part  ground,  because  more  can  be  digested  than 
when  it  must  all  be  reduced  by  a  slow  process  in  the  giz¬ 
zard.  The  latter  is  a  perfect  mill,  but  if  employed  too 
much  the  muscular  exertion  of  working  it  takes  some¬ 
thing  from  the  rate  of  fattening.  The  corn-meal  should, 
for  a  few  days,  be  thoroughly  cooked,  but  the  mess  will 
soon  pall  upon  the  appetite,  and  then  the  meal  may  be 
merely  scalded  and  finally  fed  raw,  since  fowls  like  this 
best,  and  they  should  be  induced  to  eat  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble.  To  tempt  with  variety,  give  an  occasional  feed  of 
buckwheat  corn,  and  wheat  whole,  and  oats,  which  last 
should  be  ground  and  screened,  so  as  to  remove  all  the 
larger  fragments  of  the  hulls.  Boiled  potatoes  and  fresh 
cooked  meat  should  be  allowed  sparingly,  and  every  other 
day  a  little  cayenne  and  salt  must  be  added  to  the 
dough.  Feed  adult  poultry,  for  fattening,  three  times 
a  day,  and  chickens  four.  It  is  especially  necessary, 
when  the  days  are  short,  to  give  the  first  food  at  the 
appearance  of  light,  and  the  last  as  late  as  possible. 
After  they  have  eaten  to  satiety,  always  remove  what 
is  left.  Feed  at  stated  hours,  and  keep  the  feeding- 
trough  clean  and  sweet.  It  is  best  to  confine  grown 
fowls  in  rather  small  coops,  as  exercise  prevents  fat¬ 
tening.  If,  however,  individuals  unacquainted  with 
each  other  are  put  together,  there  is  no  gain  in  close  quar¬ 
ters,  for  they  become  uneasy ;  and  also  half-grown  chick¬ 
ens  ought  not  to  be  shut  up,  but  rather  induced  to  eat  so 
much  that  they  will  roam  as  little  as  possible,  for  if  taken 
from  their  accustomed  run  they  are  apt  to  worry  con¬ 
stantly.  Shut  out  light  from  the  coop,  excepting  at  feed¬ 
ing  time,  to  promote  quietness.  There  should  be  no 
perches.  Cover  the  floor  with  dried  earth,  often  renewed. 

A  Favorable  Introduction  to  more 
than  150,000  persons  throughout  the  United  States,  with 
a  statement  to  each  one  of  the  desirable  qualities  of  the 
articles  you  wish  to  sell,  would  be  worth  how  much  ?  It 
can  be  partially  secured  by  sending  to  each  (if  yon  have 
the  addresses)  a  circular  through  the  mail,  costing  some¬ 


what!  as  follows : 

150,000  circulars  of  cheapest  kind .  $150 

150,000  envelopes  “  “  .  150 

Folding  and  addressing .  225 

Postage,  @2c.  each . 3,000 


Total  cost . . . $3,525 


Many  parties  have  found  even  this  large  outlay  a  pay¬ 
ing  one,  by  the  resulting  increase  in  business.  Apart 
from  its  cost,  however,  this  method  is  unsatisfactory, 
because  few  persons  will  carefully  read  a  common  circu¬ 
lar,  and  not  one  in  a  hundred  will  keep  such  a  document 
—it  is  glanced  at  and  thrown  into  the  waste-basket. 
Now,  a  whole  pa/je  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  in 
which  a  dealer  can  fully  set  forth  his  business,  will  at 
the  regular  published  rates  cost  $606.  This  is  less  than 
one  fifth  the  expense  by  the  circular  method.  It  has  also 
the  advantage  of  being  placed  before  not  merely  150,000 
subscribers,  but  the  many  others  who  regularly  read 
the  paper,  which  is  preserved  at  least  a  month,  and  in 
most  cases  is  kept  year  by  year.  But,  what  is  of  greater 
value,  the  readers  of  this  journal  have  confidence  in  the 
parties  thus  introduced;  they  know  the  care  taken  to  ex¬ 
clude  all  who  can  not  be  indorsed  as  reliable  parties 
selling  good  articles. 

Is  Lime  a  Manure  Hirectly  or  In¬ 
directly? — “  A  Subscriber.”  If  by  manure  is  meant  a 


substance  which  contributes  anything  directly  to  .the  soil 
which  plants  can  appropriate,  then  lime  is  a  manure  in 
the  ordinary  sense  ;  for  most  plants  contain  lime  in  larger 
or  smaller  quantities.  But  lime  does  more — it  renders 
soluble  or  decomposes  vegetable  matter,  such  as  swamp- 
muck,  and  the  roots  and  refuse  of  former  crops.  It  also 
neutralizes  the  acids  existing  in  a  free  state  in  the  soil, 
and  renders  hurtful  matters  innoxious,  or  liberates  fer¬ 
tilizing  matter.  It  also  acts  mechanically  on  the  soil. 

Brain  Tiles  or  Round  Stones. — 

1).  C.  Faris,  Walker  Co.,  Ga.,  needs  to  drain  h?3  land, 
and  can  not  procure  tiles,  as  there  is  no  manufactory  in 
his  locality.  Can  he  use  stones? — In  “Waring’s  Draining 
for  Profit,”  a  home-made  tile-machine  is  figured  which 
would  be  found  useful.  Round  stones  will  make  a  sub¬ 
stitute.  We  have  prepared  an  article  on  their  use,  with 
drawings,  but  it  will  not  be  in  time  for  this  number. 

Bacon  without  Shippers. — John  Mil¬ 
ler,  Slackwater,  Pa.,  sends  his  method  of  curing  bacon 
and  hams  as  follows :  For  1000  pounds  of  meat,  take  10 
quarts  of  salt,  3  pounds  of  sugar,  1  pound  saltpeter,  1 
pound  black-pepper  (ground).  Dissolve  the  saltpeter  in 
a  pint  of  water,  and  mix  it  with  the  other  ingredients ; 
rub  the  mixture  over  the  meat  on  both  sides,  and  keep  it 
in  a  cool  place  for  ten  days.  Smoke  as  usual.  Then 
place  the  meat  in  a  box,  and  keep  covered  with,  dry  salt. 

Tile  Hlachlue  Wanted. — J.  B.  G.,  San¬ 
dusky,  O.,  wants  a  tile-machine,  and  finds  none  adver¬ 
tised.  I.  W.  Penfield,  Willoughby,  O.,  and  F.  M.  Mattice, 
Cleveland,  O.,  lately  advertised  their  machines  in  the 
American  Agriculturist.  Write  them. 

Analysis  of  Soils.— “  E.  W.,”  Zaleski,  O. 
It  would  be  money  wasted  for  farmers  to  have  their  soils 
analyzed.  It  is  an  exploded  notion.  Put  on  a  plenty  of 
stable  manure  and  you  need  not  go  to  a  chemist  to  find 
out  what  your  soil  needs. 

Hledicinal  Plants. — E.  Wagner  asks  why 
farmers  do  not  engage  in  the  cultivation  of  medicinal 
plants.  They  will  not  take  requisite  care  in  cultivation. 
Labor  is  too  high,  and  the  market  too  uncertain. 

Honey-Locust  Seeds. — O.  Moffef,.  The 
seeds,  if  not  too  dry.  V'ill  usually  grow  readily,  but  it  is 
safest  to  scald  them  before  sowing  in  spring :  or,  if  mixed 
with  earth  and  allowed  to  freeze  and  thaw,  they  will  grow 
without  difficulty. 

The  Art  of  Advertising;  so  as  to  make 
it  pay  is  usually  acquired  only  by  long  experience  and 
costly  experiment— even  by  those  who  have  a  natural 
tact  in  this  direction,  For  this  reason,  those  intending 
to  do  much  advertising,  generally  find  it  profitable  to 
employ  an  experienced  adept — one  who  has  the  “  know 
how”  of  making  advertisements  tell.  There  are  several 
good  advertising  agencies,  and  many  very  poor  ones. 
Among  the  former  we  commend  to  attention  Messrs.  Fitch 
&  Thain,  located  in  the  American  Agriculturist  Building. 
Mr.  Fitch  has  had  charge  of  our  own  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  for  a  dozen  years  past,  and  still  continues  that 
relation.  His  associate,  Mr.  Thain,  was  formerly  in 
charge  of  the  advertising  department  of  the  Western 
Rural,  and  recently  one  of  the  advertising  firm  of  Messrs. 
Sharp  &  Thain,  of  Chicago,  until  they  were  burned  out. 
While  Mr.  Fitch  wiM  continue  as  hitherto  to  take  charge 
of  our  own  advertising  columns,  the  business  of  the 
above  firm  will  be  wholly  independent  of  any  relation  to 
this  office.  They  offer  tlick  services  to  reliable  adver¬ 
tisers,  and  propose  to  help  them  prepare  their  announce¬ 
ments,  and  to  insert  them  on  favorable  terms  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  country  generally,  with  no  charge 
for  their  services  to  the  advertisers  themselves.  From 
what  we  know  of  their  skill  in  this  line  and  their  reli¬ 
ability,  we  commend  them  to  the  confidence  of  the  press 
and  of  business  men  who  may  need  their  services. 


Marengo  Crabs.- We  have  before  had  a 
good  word  to  say  for  these  hardy  and  excellent  crab  apples. 
If  our  friends  who  live  up  near  the  North-pole,  can  raise 
such  apples  as  these,  they  need  not  complain.  The  intro¬ 
ducer  of  these  apples,  C.  Andrews,  is  now  associated 
with  Herendecn  &  Jones  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.  The  speci¬ 
mens  recently  sent  us  were  fine  tolookatand  excellent 
to  eat,  especially  when  cooked. 

Almond  upon  Peach.— A.  F.  Smith, 

Sierra  Co.,  Cal. — The  almond  would  doubtless  grow  upon 
the  peach  stock,  but  we  can  not  tell  how  it  would  last. 
In  Europe  it  is  generally  budded  upon  the  almond  and 
plum,  the  last  named  being  preferred  in  a  cold,  wet  soil. 

See  Page  37. 
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A  Hundred  per  Cent  Interest, — 

“  Book-farming  ”  is  a  great  bugbear  with  the  majority 
of  cultivators.  Why,  wc  could  never  quite  discern.  Sir. 
A.  settles  on  a  farm,  goes  to  work  hard,  and  never  talks 
with  any  neighbor.  Mr.  B.,  living  alongside  Mr.  A., 
with  equal  advantages  in  soil,  capital,  etc.,  drops  in 
of  an  evening  on  Messrs.  C.,  D.,  E.,  F.,  and  G.— talks 
with  them  about  their  crops,  modes  of  culture,  animals, 
and  marketing  crops.  He  goes  to  the  clubs  and  fairs  for 
the  same  purpose.  In  this  way  he  not  only  has  his  own 
skill  and  experience,  just  as  Mr.  A.  has,  but  he  also  has 
the  benefit  of  the  experience  and  the  thinking  and  plan¬ 
ning-  of  many  others.  If  he  gets  no  now  hints  from 
them,  the  conversation  stimulates  his  own  thoughts  to 
activity,  and  he  plans  his  work  and  his  crops  better. 
Mr.  A.,  in  effect,  says :  “I  know  it  all ;  I  know  so  much 
that  nobody  can  tell  me  anything.”  Mr.  B.  says:  “I 
thin^  I  know  a  good  deal,  hut  the  rest  of  the  people 
know  some  things  I  do  not,  and  I  will  try  and  get  these.” 
A  good  book  is  only  a  collection  of  the  thoughts  and 
practices  of  many  men  on  some  subject.  Agricultural 
papers  arc  similar,  but  they  discuss  a  wider  range  of 
subjects,  and  embody  the  thought  and  describe  the 
practices  of  a  larger  number.  No  man  or  hoy  can  read 
such  papers  or  books  without,  sensibly  or  insensibly  to 
himself,  having  his  mind  developed  and  enlarged,  his 
thinking  and  his  reasoning  improved;  and  his  hard 
labor  will  be  more  profitable,  whether  he  suspects  it  or  not. 
Wc  firmly  believe— we  know— that  every  dollar  invested 
in  good  books  and  papers  to  be  read,  will  pay  back  a  dol¬ 
lar  every  year — a  hundred  per  cent — yes,  much  more. 
Farmers,  every  cultivator  of  a  plot  of  ground,  take  our 
advice,  and  now,  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  squeeze 
out  a  few  dollars,  oven  if  you  have  to  borrow  on  10  per 
cent  interest,  and  buy  a  few  good  hooks  and  papers  and 
read  them  this  year.  Let  your  sons  and  workmen  read 
them.  Afteryou  have  done  so, you  will  notpartwith  the 
knowledge  aad  the  mind-power  gained  for  many  times 
the  cost  of  the  hooks  and  papers.  Try  it.  Take  a  step 
forward  and  upward  in  knowledge  and  mind-power  this 
year.  It  will  pay  in  many  ways — it  will  pay  in  dollars. 
Sell,  if  need  be,  an  acre  of  land,  put  it  into  good  reading 
matter  for  your  sons  ;  they  will  grow  up  with  developed 
minds,  and  be  far  happier  and  more  successful  in  the 
world  than  if  you  kept  them  ignorant  of  their  business, 
and  left  them  that  extra  acre  at  your  death.  They  will 
be  happier  while  at  work  if  you  give  them  something  to 
read  and  think  about,  especially  if  it  relates  to  the  work 
they  are  doing — the  soil,  the  crops,  the  animals  they 
daily  handle.  You  will  find  in  the  premium  list  and  in 
the  advertising  columns  some  hooks  worth  getting. 

Worms  In  Hogs.— Allen  Cope  sends  a  de¬ 
scription  of  a  worm,  a  foot  in  length,  which  infests  his 
hogs.  He  administered  the  common  remedies:  salt, 
ashes,  sulphur,  copperas,  and  finally  calomel,  tvliich 
brought  away  the  worms.  Had  some  simple  remedy  been 
given  as  a  preventive,  probably  no  trouble  would  have 
■occurred.  The  treatment  was  judicious  otherwise. 

Cure  lor  Cril>-Biiiii  g  and  Winil- 
Sueklii;;. — J.  Teaklo,  Baltimore,  has  discovered  a 
method  of  curing  this  unpleasant  vice,  hut  without  a 
drawing  we  can  not  fully  understand  it.  Send  a  sketch. 

To  Stain  Leatlicr. — “A  Reader.”  A  solu¬ 
tion  of  sulphate  of  iron  (copperas),  applied  to  sole-leath¬ 
er,  will  color  it  black.  When  leather  has  from  exposure 
becomo  whitish,  the  black  may  be  restored  by  wetting  it 
with  a  solution  of  gallic  acid,  before  using  the  sulphate. 

Cure  for  Curl».*— “A  Reader”  may  cure  curb, 
if  not  of  longstanding,  by  using  fomentations  of  hot  water 
for  twenty  minutes,  followed  by  a  blistering  ointment  of 
biniodide  of  mercury  and  lard.  Continue  daily  until  a 
good  blister  is  formed.  As  this  is  a  very  poisonous  sub¬ 
stance,  the  greatest  caution  iu  using  it  is  necessary. 

No  Fences  in.  Ottawa  Co.,  Kansas. — 

Frank  Philbrick  thinks  a  golden  opportunity  is  offered 
to  men  of  small  means  in  Ottawa,  and  six  adjoining 
counties  of  Kansas,  where  they  can  open  a  farm  en  the 
broad  prairie  at  no  cost  for  fences,  as  cattle,  by  law,  must 
be  herded  by  their  owners.  Ottawa  is  on  the  Solomon 
River,  north  of  the  Pacific  Railroad. 

Shall  the  Boy  l»e  Allowed  to 
Climb  ? — A  farmer  whose  father  was  a  sailor,  has  a 
six-year-old  boy  who  delights  in  climbing  on  to  the  roof 
of  the  house  and  other  high  places.  Shall  he  endeavor  to 
curb  this  propensity  ?  Why  should  ho  ?  There  must  he 
sailors,  and  this  boy  is  evidently  destined  to  “a  life  on 
the  ocean  wave.”  A  sailor’s  life  is  hard,  and  so  is  a  farm¬ 
er’s,  and  a  good  sailor  may  he  an  indifferent  farmer.  Let 
him  follow  his  bent,  and  educate  him  so  that  he  may  have 
every  facility  for  success. 


Flower  Seeds  Gratis. — Last  spring  we 
published  an  offer  from  Charles  D.  Copeland,  of  Lima, 
Livingston  County,  N.  Y.,  offering  free  parcels  of  flower 
seeds  to  any  subscriber  to  the  American  Agriculturist. 
We  lenrn  that  some  six  thousand  of  our  reader's  re¬ 
sponded,  and  that  much  satisfaction  has  been  expressed 
by  them  in  numerous  letters.  Mr.  Copeland  informs  us 
that  he  renews  the  offer  this  year,  having  enough  extra 
seeds  fresh  grown  the  past  year  to  supply  over  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  such  parcels,  if  called  for.  Each  paper  contains 
mixed  seed  of  fancy  Pinks  and  Sweet  Williams,  embracing 
an  almost  endless  variety  of  the  host  German,  Indian, 
Chinese,  and  Japanese  varieties.  We  believe  Mr.  Cope¬ 
land  to  he  reliable,  and  that  he  will  promptly  respond  to 
any  calls  from  our  readers.  All  that  is  required  is  the 
post-office  address,  a  statement  that  the  seeds  will  he  ac¬ 
ceptable,  and  the  inclosure  of  a  post-office  stamp  to  pre¬ 
pay  postage.  Send  to  Lima,  N.  Y.,  as  above. 

How  Scsiles  paid  tlie  Interest 
on  tJieir  Cost. — “  D.  R.,”  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  has 
put  up  a  pair  of  large  hay  scales.  One  item  of  saving 
was  21  bushels  of  corn,  the  difference  between  the  fig¬ 
ures  ou  the  bill  and  actual  weight  of  a  car-load. 

Shall  lie  Sell  the  Milk  or  Butter? — 

J.  H.  Y.  asks  which  is  best,  to  sell  milk  at  5  cents  per 
quart  at  his  door,  or  make  butter  at  30  cents,  and  pay 
freight,  etc.,  out  of  that.  There  is  double  the  money  in 
milk  at  5  cents,  and  less  labor. 

Cotton-Seed  Meal.  —  11 C.  W.  C.,”  of 
Bricksburg,  N.  J.,  writes:  “Won’t  you  please  tell  us 
about  feeding  oil  or  cotton-seed  cake  ?  I  am  feeding  five 
quarts  of  wheat  bran  a  day  to  my  cows,  and  t.liiuk  of 
using  cotton-seed  cake  during  the  winter.  Had  I  better 
use  that  alone,  or  alternate  with  brau?” — If  you  are 
feeding  for  milk  or  for  fat,  use  cotton-seed  meal  (or  cake) 
with  bran.  If  for  butter,  leave  it  alone.  It  will  make 
your  butter  flaky  and  tallowy. 

Wliicli  is  tlie  Best  Churn? — We  do 

not  know.  Twenty  dairymen,  eacli  using  a  churn  of  dif¬ 
ferent  pattern,  will  eacli  testify  tiiat  his  own  is  “  superior 
to  all  others.”  So  it  is,  for  his  use,  so  long  as  he  is  bet¬ 
ter  satisfied  witli  it  than  with  any  other.  Next  to  good 
butter,  perhaps,  a  satisfaction  with  one’s  self,  and  pos¬ 
sessions  (including  churns)  is  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
blessings.  Without  disparagement  to  other  makers, 
however,  we  can  freely  say  the  Blanchard  Churn  is  very 
popular,  eminently  satisfactory,  and  deservedly  so.  The 
claim  of  the  manufacturers  that  they  make  the  churn  of 
the  best  materials  and  workmanship  we  know  to  he  well 
founded,  and  this  fact  has  given  it  wide  celebrity  and 
immense  success. 

Mr.  Slielilon.  Stephens,  a  farmer  and  a 
breeder  of  Jerseys  near  Montreal,  writes :  “  While  I  was 
away  I  did  not  see  the  Country  Gentleman,  and  I  now 
find,  in  an  October  number,  a  paragraph  announcing  the 
sale  of  all  my  Jerseys,  and  that.  I  have  ‘  changed  my  busi¬ 
ness.’  Tiiis  would  imply  a  want  of  confidence  oil  my 
part  in  Jerseys  as  a  breed,  and  dissatisfaction  with  farm¬ 
ing  as  a  pursuit.  I  wish  you  would  correct  this  erroneous 
impression  in  the  Agriculturist,  and  say  that  I  have  no 
intention  of  giving  up  the  breeding  of  Jerseys  or  of 
changing  my  business  in  the  least.  I  hope  I  shall  be 
able  to  finish  tile-draining,  and  working  up  my  farm  to 
the  best  condition  :  and  I  have  not  the  slightest  desire  to 
open  a  shop  of  any  sort.” 

Blue  Gum-Eucalyptus.—"  T.  A.  W.,” 
Elgin,  Ill.  This  quick-growing  Australian  tree  has  proved 
a  great  snccess  in  California.  We  have  not  heard  of  its 
being  tried  in  Colorado,  hut  doubt  if  the  climate  would 
he  suited  to  it.  French  tvriters,  speaking  of  its  growth 
in  Algiers,  say  that  it  will  flourish  wherever  the  orange 
will  grow.  Its  northern  limit  is  not  well  ascertained. 

Judson’s  Branching;  Corn. — In  De¬ 
cember  last  we  published  the  statement  of  one  of  our 
associates  that  he  had  tried  three  varieties  of  Judson’s 
Branching  Corn,  and  failed  to  get  over  two  ears  to  the 
stalk.  We  have  now  evidence  which  shows  different  re¬ 
sults  ill  other  hands.  “  T.  D.,”  Sharon,  Pa.,  planted  the 
sweet  variety  and  found  it  most  prolific.  One  stalk  pro¬ 
duced  eight  good  ears,  some  stalks  five,  others  four,  and 
never  less  than  three.  0.  F.  Treadwell,  of  New  Ilaven, 
Ct.,  planted  the  Branching  Sweet;  “  nearly  every  stalk 
had  two  cars  and  a  good  share  of  branching.”  Another 
lot  planted  in  another  place  had  among  it  stalks  with  five 
and  six  ears,  hut  they  were  not  well  formed.  There  is 
much  complaint  in  other  quarters  in  regard  to  this  corn, 
and  wo  infer  that  there  has  been  unfair  dealing  some¬ 
where  in  relation  to  it. 


Best  Floor  for  si  House  'without 
a  Cellar.— Wm.  Webb,  Huntington,  Ind.  After  the 
joists  are  placed,  fill  in  with  coarse  gravel  and  ram  down 
hard  ;  on  tiiis  put  a  coat  of  cement  and  fine  gravel  and 
heat  down  level  with  the  joists  ;  lay  tlie  floor  close  on  tiiis 
as  soon  as  it  is  dry.  No  rats  or  mice  will  work  under  it. 

To  Measure  Ilsiy  iu  the  Mow. — A 

“  Reader  ”  wants  a  rule  for  measuring  hay  in  the  mow.  500 
cubic  feet  of  close-packed  timothy  hay  will  make  a  ton, 
or  800  feet  of  loosely  packed  clover  hay.  Between  these 
limits  the  difference  is  relative  to  the  condition  of  the  hay. 

How  to  iw»e  a.  Siphoia. — A  “Subscrib¬ 
er,”  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  lias  on  a  hill  a  well  twelve  feet  deep ; 
a  ravine,  200  feet  distant,  is  four  feet  lower  than  the  water 
in  the  well ;  will  a  siphon  cause  the  water  to  flow  into  the 
ravine?  Yes.  To  start  the  water,  solder  a  short  piece  of 
pipe  into  the  siphon,  just  below  the  bend,  over  the  edge 
of  tlie  well ;  close  with  a  plug  tlie  lower  end ;  fill  the  long 
leg  of  the  siphon  with  water  through  tlie  pipe  soldered 
on  ;  when  full,  plug  up  the  orifice  and  cement  air-tight.; 
withdraw  the  ping  at  the  lower  end,  and  tlie  water  will 
flow,  and  continue  until  it  is  all  drawn  off.  If  the  supply 
remains  constant,  the  stream  will  he  constant  too. 

S’eniisylTauia  Fruit-Growers’  As¬ 
sociation, — Tiiis,  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  active 
and  useful  bodies  in  the  country,  will  hold  its  next 
annual  meeting  at  Horticultural  Hall,  in  Philadelphia, 
oil  January  17th.  Addresses  will  be  given  by  several 
prominent  fruit-growers  and  others,  and  the  discussions 
which  will  follow  will  he  well  worth  hearing.  Josiali 
Hoopcs  is  President,  and  a  number  of  other  live  men  are 
upon  the  list  of  officers. 

Cal)ltag;e*Lonsc. — A  “  Subscriber,”  Succa- 
snnna,  N.  Y.,  has  had  nearly  all  his  turnips  destroyed  by 
lice,  which  consumed  the  leaves.  IIow  shaM  ho  destroy 
them?  The  best  remedy  is  lime,  slaked  dry  with,  water 
in  which  carbolic  acid  has  been  dissolved,  one  part,  and 
dry  air -slaked  lime  three  parts;  mix  together  and 
sprinkle  on  the  leaves,  while  wet  with  dew.  'Where  they 
arc  very  numerous  on  a  leaf,  it  is  hotter  to  remove  it  and 
destroy  them  by  burning. 

A  Frealc  in  Corn. — A  gentleman  sends 
from  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  a  specimen  of  com  having  well-de¬ 
veloped  grains  upon  the  tassel.  This  is  not  rare. 

Tobacco.-"  Z.  G.  II.”  Salem,  N.  C.  It 
would  take  several  long  articles  to  answer  your  queries. 
You  had  better  procure  our  pamphlet  upon  Tobacco  Cul¬ 
ture.  See  book  list.  Tlie  quality  is  greatly  influenced  by 
soil  and  climate,  and  you  should  endeavor  to  find  out 
what  kind  does  best  in  your  vicinity.  Connecticut  seed- 
leaf  grown  in  your  State  would  he  quite  unlike  that  rais¬ 
ed  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  from  the  same  lot  of  seed. 
New  York  is  usually  the  best  market  for  all  products. 

How  to  -Raise  a,  Calf. — F.  Prade,  Rock¬ 
ville,  Ct.,  takes  a -bladder  and  fills  it  with  warm  milk  and 
allows  tlie  calf  to  suck.  Better  teach  it  to  drink  from 
the  pail  at  once,  which  may  he  readily  dene. 

Mari  from  Iowa. — N.  J.  Burt  &  Co., 
Burlington,  Iowa,  send  a  sample  of  marl  and  asks  its 
value.  The  specimen  is  carbonate  of  lime,  and  has  evi¬ 
dently  resulted  from  the  decomposition  of  a  limestone 
rock.  It  will  be  of  value  as  a  top-dressing  to  grass 
land,  especially  so  to  clover,  and  also  to  soils  which 
contain  much  vegetable  matter.  It  may  he  spread  in 
quantities  of  50  to  103  bushels  per  acre. 

Queer  Eggs. — A  subscriber  in  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  writes  an  interesting  letter  graphically  describing 
the  effect  produced  upon  the  colored  people  of  his  neigh¬ 
borhood  by  black  eggs  which  have  been  laid  for  two  sea¬ 
sons  by  a  duck  which  he  keeps.  Such  an  occurrence  as  a 
black  egg  may,  naturally  enough,  he  construed  into  an 
omen  by  the  superstitious,  and  is  quite  as  anomalous  ns 
a  white  blackbird.  He  says :  “  The  duck  is  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  English  breed,  with  a  white  neck-ring  and  breast. 
She  lays  about  fifteen  eggs,  then  stops  awhile  and  resumes. 
Tlie  first  egg  of  each  laying  is  as  black  as  the  ink  with 
which  your  journal  is  printed,  and  each  successive  one  is 
a  shade  lighter,  until  a  dark  slate  color  is  reached.  The 
color  can  not  he  washed  or  rubbed  off,  hut  can  he  removed 
by  scraping  with  a  knife.”  Our  correspondent  asks  us 
to  explain  the  occurrence.  Wc  can  only  say  that  in  many 
eases  of  discoloration  of  various  animal  secretions,  car¬ 
bon  is  tlie  pigment  deposited,  and  very  likely  it  is  in  this 
instance.  The  eggs  must  he  considered  abnormal,  yet 
they  may  produce  ducklings  that  are  perfectly  healthy.  It 
is  wortli  while  to  raise  some  in  ilftler  to  find  whether  the 
trait  will  prove  hereditary,  as  it  may. 
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IF. — If  you  persuade  a  neighbor  to  take  and 
read  a  wide-awake,  instructive,  reliable  journal,  treating 
specially  of  his  business,  j'ou  set  him  to  thinking,  you 
elevate  him  and  his  family.  He  will  experiment,  and  you 
will  have  the  benefit  of  his  experiments.  His  family 
will  read  and  he  more  intelligent  neighbors.  The  tone 
of  society  will  improve ;  and  your  own  property  even  will 
be  improved  in  value.  Every  additional  reader  in  the 
place  will  have  a  like  tendency.  Scatter  annually  in  any 
neighborhood  $50  worth  of  good  periodicals  and  hooks, 
on  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  domestic  economy,  and 
it  will  change  the  character  of  the  neighborhood,  and  in¬ 
crease  the  intelligence  and  the  desirableness  of  the 
place,  and  raise  its  product  many  hundreds  of  dollars  in 
the  aggregate,  every  year.  One  easy,  cheap  way  of  ac¬ 
complishing  this  is,  for  the  people  to  unite,  raise  a  club, 
and  each  receive  this  journal,  or  Hearth  and  Home,  or 
both,  and  get  one  c '  the  hook  premiums  as  a  library  for 
common  use  by  all.  It  only  needs  some  wide-awake,  en¬ 
terprising,  public-spirited  man  or  woman — young  or  old — 
to  start  the  enterprise  in  each  neighborhood.  See  pre¬ 
miums  94  to  106,  pages  37  and  38.  By  a  little  effort  any 
man  or  boy  may  secure  quite  a  lot  of  good  books  for  him¬ 
self  as  a  premium  without  money. 

Pacific  Railroad  Lands.— The  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  have  established  the 
rule  “That  land  exploration  tickets  over  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  be  sold  at  full  fare,  and  that  persons  who 
take  such  tickets  and  within  sixty  days  thereafter  pur¬ 
chase  lands  of  the  Company  to  the  amount  of  40  acres  or 
more,  shall  be  credited  the  faro  on  their  purchase  and  be 
entitled  to  free  tickets  for  themselves  and  families  when 
going  to  settle  upon  the  lands  purchased.” 

Our  Staff. — The  Agriculturist  commences 
the  new  year  with  an  unusually  full  corps  of  editors, 
special  contributors,  correspondents,  etc.  In  looking 
over  the  list  we  are  gratified  to  notice  that  there  is  not  a 
man  among  them  who  is,  ever  has  been,  nor,  so  far  as  we 
know,  expects  to  be  a  Member  of  Congress  or  of  a  State 
Legislature,  a  City  Alderman,  or  oven  a  Mayor.  We  there¬ 
fore  feel  assured  that  all  engaged  upon  the  paper  will  be 
able  to  devote  their  time  to  the  interests  of  our  readers. 

Fowls  Sneezing'. — “  G.  H.,”  Cleveland, 
O.  Poultry  sometime®  sneeze  when  swallowing  soft  food, 
for  the  same  reason  that  children  do,  i.e.,  they  eat  too  fast. 
But  if  your  fowls  frequently  sneeze  at  other  times,  you 
had  better  look  closely  for  a  discharge  at  the  beak,  and 
other  signs  of  roup.  Sneezing  in  the  poultry-yard  is  a 
thing  not  to  be  sneezed  at,  for  it  is  often  the  first  intima¬ 
tion  of  this  troublesome  disease.  A  careful  poultry- 
keeper  will  go  the  rounds  of  the  roosts  by  lantern-light, 
listening  for  such  warnings. 

Xlie  Best  Clover  to  Sow  on  Poor 
Land. — A.  D.  Cloyd,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  wants  to  sow 
clover,  on  poor  land  worn  out  with  corn,  as  a  fertilizer, 
and  asks  if  the  small  Red  or  the  Mammoth  clover  is  the 
best.  The  large  clover  makes  the  largest  amount  of 
matter  to  plow  under,  but  it  is  often  difficult  to  get  it 
properly  covered.  We  tried  it  once,  hut  abandoned  it 
for  the  common  Red. 

llow  to  Bye  a  Permanent  Red. — 

AJady  asks  for  a  permanent  red  dye  for  cotton.  There 
is  no  permanent  red  except  the  old-fashioned  “Turkey”  or 
Madder  red.  This  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  bath  of  boiling 
solution  of  alum  in  water.  When  the  cloth  is  saturated 
With  alum,  it  is  to  he  placed  in  a  decoction  of  Madder-root 
for  an  hour,  rinsed  in  clear  water,  and  plunged  into  a 
lye  of  common  soda,  and  again  washed  in  clear  water. 

A  Bitching  Machine. — A  person  asks  us 
to  notice  favorably  a  ditching  machine  in  which  he  is  in¬ 
terested.  It  is  altogether  contrary  to  our  practice  to  re¬ 
commend  or  even  advertise  anything,  unless  we  arc  sat¬ 
isfied  it  is  really  what  it  is  represented  to  he.  Our  ad¬ 
vertising  columns  would  be  the  proper  means  of  intro¬ 
ducing  it  to  our  readers. 

Xo  Tau  Sheep-Slcins  lor  Wliip- 
Laslies.— R.  S.  II.,  Middletown,  Ct.,  can  tan  sheep¬ 
skins  for  this  purpose  by  soaking  them  in  weak  lime- 
water,  to  remove  the  wool,  and  then  rubbing  them  with 
oil  or  greaso  with  pressure  of  a  roller  thicker  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  than  at  the  ends.  They  will  absorb  a  large  quantity 
of  grease.  Finish  with  chalk  or  whiting. 

Asparagus  Beetle.— “A.  C.  K.,”  Eliza¬ 
beth,  N.  J.  The  insect  undergoes  its  transformation  be¬ 
low  the  surface  of  the  earth  or  under  rubbish.  It  requires 
over  a  month  from  the  egg  to  the  perfect  insect.  Three 
broods  arc  produced  in  a  year.  The  perfect  insects  of  the 
last  brood,  which  hatches  in  September,  pass  the  winter 
{ridden  under  loose  bark  or  in  some  similar  shelter, 


Walks  and  Xalks.— J.  S.  Bowles,  Hamil¬ 
ton  Co.,  0. — These  papers  have  never  been  collected  in  a 
book  form.  You  can  only  obtain  them  by  purchasing 
the  back  volumes  of  the  Agriculturist. 

SUNB®¥  HUMBl|}S.-We  are  thor¬ 
oughly  tired  of  the  constant  labor, watching,  and  care  in¬ 
volved  in  keeping  up,  month  after  month,  and  year  after 
year,  the  chapter  under  this  head.  But  the  thousands  of 
letters  commendatory  of  its  great  usefulness,  and  the  re¬ 
ports  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  if  not  millions,  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  the  aggregate  saved  to  the  people  of  the  country, 
compel  us  to  keep  up  an  unceasing  warfare  upon  swin¬ 
dlers  who  grow  rich  by  taking  advantage  of  ignorant 
people,  and  those  easily  imposed  upon,  because,  honest 
in  themselves,  they  are  unsuspecting  of  fraud  in  others. 
So  we  shall  in  future  cheerfully  continue  the  work  as  in 
the  past.  The  chapter  this  month  is  crowded  out  from 
its  usual  place,  but  we  have  made  room  for  it  by  leav¬ 
ing  out  a  page  of  advertisements — see  page  39. 


School  Ciieog'i-a.pliies. — Messrs.  Wilson, 
Hinkle  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  publish  a  series  of  school  geog¬ 
raphies  by  Gen.  Von  Steinwehr,  called  the  Eclectic  Series. 
It  includes  a  primary  work  and  two  of  a  higher  grade. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  anything  finer  in  the  way  of 
school-books.  The  maps  and  engravings  are  exquisite, 
and  when  we  consider  how  firmly  fixed  are  the  first  im¬ 
pressions  too  much  importance  can  not  be  attached  to  ex¬ 
cellence  and  accuracy  in  the  pictorial  and  topographical 
illustrations.  The  works  are  brought  up  to  the  present 
time,  and  we  have  derived  much  pleasure  in  studying  the 
beautiful  maps,  which,  though  made  for  children,  will  be 
found  useful  to  all.  Map-drawing  occupies  a  considerable 
space  in  the  course,  and  physical  geography  receives 
proper  attention. 

Bry  Murrain. — W.  H.  Catlin,  Burton  Co., 
Mo.,  asks  the  cause  and  remedy  for  dry  murrain.  The 
only  symptom  given  to  us  is  one  not  generally  belonging 
to  this  disease,  and  it  is  therefore  doubtful  if  the  cows 
were  suffering  from]  it.  Murrain  is  consequent  in  a  low, 
debilitated  condition,  and  tonics  or  astringents  are  ad¬ 
ministered  with  sulphur.  In  the  absence  of  a  more  ex¬ 
act  description  it  is  impossible  to  advise. 

Xhe  Best  Churn. — “  J.  P.  C.,”  Daj’ton, 
O.,  asks  which  is  the  best  chum  ?  He  wants  one  “  that 
has  no  dash  and  is  innocent  of  inside  works.”  Such 
churns  are  rare  in  this  country.  Wc  believe  the  Kalmuck 
Tartars  use  something  of  that  sort,  made  of  a  goat’s  skin, 
but  their  butter  would  not  fetch  much  in  our  markets. 
Wc  use  a  churn  which  turns  by  means  of  a  crank  and 
cog-wheels,  and  has  a  double  dash,  but  no  other  inside 
works.  When  the  butter  comes  the  dash  will  gather  it 
by  turning  back  and  forth. 

Paint  for  Farm  Implements. — “  G. 

R.  W.”  wants  to  know  how  to  mix  paints  for  painting 
farm  implements  or  wagons.  A  coat  of  crude  petroleum 
will  make  a  good  ground  to  commence  with.  To  cover 
this,  boiled  linseed  oil  should  be  used,  mixed  with  a  por¬ 
tion  of  litharge,  or  patent  dryer— about  a  pound  to  the 
pint  of  oil.  For  colors,  use  red-lead,  lamp-black,  Paris 
green,  Prussian  blue,  or  red  or  brown  oxides  of  iron  (com¬ 
monly  called  fire-proof  mineral  paint).  The  green  and 
blue  are  costly  colors. 

Ho  w  to  Ascertain  when  it  is  Yoon. 

— “  W.  II.  C.”  wants  to  know  how  to  ascertain  the  cor¬ 
rect  time  at  noon  any  day  in  the  year,  so  that  he  may 
be  able  to  keep  a  clock  regulated  by  it.  To  do  this  cor¬ 
rectly  requires  the  use  of  delicate  instruments  by  which 
the  highest  altitude  of  the  sun  is  taken.  When  the  sun 
is  in  this  position  it  is  on  the  meridian,  and  it  is  noon  at 
that  particular  place.  An  approximation  may  be  made 
by  setting  up  two  plumb  linos  in  such  a  position  that 
they  are  in  a  direct  line  with  the  north  star ;  a  post  is 
then  set  perpendicularly  beneath  each  plumb  bob.  When 
the  shadow  of  the  south  post  falls  exactly  on  a  straight 
line,  drawn  from  the  foot  of  one  post  to  that  of  the  other, 
it  is  noon,  for  tlio  sun  is  then  exactly  in  the  south.  This 
can  be  reduced  to  mean  time  by  comparing  it  with  the 
time  on  which  the  sun  is  on  the  meridian  for  that  day  as 
given  in  tlio  almanacs,  and  set  the  clock  accordingly. 

Cuttle  Liclcs. — A“  Subscriber,”  Greenwood, 
Del.,  has  some  spots  on  his  farm,  which  the  cattle  keep 
bare  by  continually  licking  them,  and  on  which  the  corn 
is  affected  injuriously.  What  is  the  cause  and  remedy  ? 
The  above  description,  and  the  fact  that  lime  injures  the 
crop,  would  seem  to  point  to  salt  as  the  trouble.  If  so, 
no  surface  application  will  avail.  Deep  drains  through 
the  spots  would  possibly  intercept  the  supply  of  salt  and 
permit  the  rains  in  time  to  wash  the  surface  free  from  it. 


AVIiite  Daisy. — Henry  Zehner,  Butler  Co., 
Pa.,  has  purchased  foul  timothy  seed  and  has  filled  his 
land  with  white  daisy.  How  shall  he  get  rid  of  it  ?  If 
it  is  inconvenient  to  plow  the  land  in  May,  pasture  it 
with  sheep,  which  are  very  fond  of  this  weed.  But  if 
plowed  early  in  summer  and  any  daisies  that  come  up 
afterwards  are  pulled  or  destroyed  before  they  seed,  the 
land  may  be  cleared  of  them. 

Value  of  Liquid  Manure. — “  S.,” 
Long  Island,  asks  if  it  will  pay  to  cart  liquid  manure  half 
a  mile;  if  so,  how  shall  he  apply  it.  It  will  pay,  unless 
much  diluted,  and  even  then,  if  it  can  easily  be  hauled, 
it  is  worth  the  expense.  Throw  on  to  dry  absorbents, 
or,  what  is  preferable,  spread  directly. 

Is  St al>Ie  Manure  at  Two  Hollars 
per  Load  better  tliau  Artificial  Manures  f 

— “W.”  asks  advice  on  this  point.  We  would  rather 
take  the  stable  manure,  if  of  average  quality,  at  this  price, 
than  depend  wholly  on  artificial  manures.  But  we  favor 
the  use  of  bone-dust,  superphosphate,  and  guano  occa¬ 
sionally,  as  a  help  to  barn-yard  or  stable  manure.  Plaster 
and  lime,  occasionally,  are  also  indispensable. 

XlieCost  of  Braining;. — “G.  W.”  wants 
information  about  the  cost  of  underdraining.  Draining 
by  means  of  tiles,  put  four  feet  beneath  the  surface  and 
forty  feet  apart,  will  cost  from  $35  to  $50  per  acre.  The 
ditches  will  cost  50  cents  per  rod  or  less,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  the  tiles  20  cents  per  rod,  including 
the  laying,  and  filling  the  ditches  10  cents,  in  all  80  cents. 

Exhibition  in  Bermuda. — A  fair  will . 
be  held  at  Hamilton,  Bermuda,  commencing  on  January 
23d.  A  glance  at  the  premium  list  at  once  impresses  one 
with  the  wonderful  difference  in  climate  between  Ber¬ 
muda  and  our  Northern  States.  Prizes  are  offered  for 
such  fruits  and  vegetables  as  would  be  shown  with  us  in 
August  and  September,  as  well  as  for  many  quite  unknown 
in  this  country. 

Subsoil  from  IT  tali. — S.  J.  Andersen, 
St.  Peter’s  Co.,  Utah,  sends  a  sample  of  the  subsoil  from 
his  farm  which  kills  young  trees  as  soon  as  the  roots  pen¬ 
etrate  it.  What  is  it  ?  The  soil,  which  appears  like  a 
grayish  clay  finely  pulverized,  fs  evidently  the  remains  of 
a  rock  containing  a  feldspar  rich  in  soda.  This  in  a  rain¬ 
less  country  would  make  a  soil  injurious  to  vegetation. 
Irrigation  will,  in  time,  remove  the  excess  of  soda. 

“ - Exceedingly  V:i  1  iia/ble  to  me 

are  your  pages  of  advertisements,”  writes  an  old  sub¬ 
scriber,  “  for  I  have  learned  to  turn  to  them  with  confi¬ 
dence,  since  knowing  that  the  publishers  give  careful  at¬ 
tention  to  editing  this  department  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  and  Hearth  and  Home.  It  is  such  a  relief  to  see 
business  announcements  that  are  not  sandwiched  with 
‘patent  medicines,’  ‘gift  enterprises,’  humbugs,  and  the 
like.  And  then  the  feeling  that  unreliable  parties  are  ex¬ 
cluded  from  these  columns,  and  that  I  can  order  from 
any  advertiser  who  is  admitted,  without  fear  of  being  un¬ 
fairly  dealt  with,  is  surely  a  comfort.  lvalue  this  feature 
of  the  paper  so  highly  that  I  should  continue  a  subscrib¬ 
er  for  it  even  if  you  sent  me  nothing  but  the  advertising 
pages.  I  doubt  not  you  could  make  ten  times  as  much 
present  money,  if  you  let  in  the  excluded  class,  who, 
giving  little  for  the  much  money  they  get,  can  afford  to 
pay  big  prices  for  advertisements,  but  I  am  sure  your 

course  will  pay  best  in  the  long  run . ”  The  above  is 

an  epitome  of  a  multitude  of  letters  received — and  we 
value  such  testimony.  ,  Wc  hope  our  readers  who  thiDk 
thus  will  make  their  feelings  known  to  our  advertisers, 
when  writing  to  them  with  orders,  or  for  circulars,  etc.,  or 
at  least  tell  them  where  their  advertisements  were  seen. 

Chinese  Yam.  —  “Subscriber,”  Taunton, 
Mass.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  growing  the  yam,  but  the 
trouble  is  to  get  the  crop  out  of  the  ground.  The  tubers 
are  often  three  feet  long,  largest  at  the  lower  end,  and  as 
brittle  as  glass.  In  view  of  the  difficulty  of  digging  them, 
some  one  proposed  to  go  to  China  and  pull  them  through. 

A  Cierman.  Edition  of  this  Journal  lias 
been  issued  for  14  years  past,  and  is  still  continued.  It 
contains  the  engravings  and  principal  articles  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  edition,  with  a  special  German  department,  edited  by 
lion.  Fred.  Miincli,  a  distinguished  culturistof  Missouri. 
This  edition  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  German 
cultivator  in  the  country,  and  is  of  special  value  to  the 
multitudes  constantly  coming  hither  from  the  old  world. 
Many  subscribers  to  the  English  edition  also  take  thq 
German  edition  for  their  German  gardeners  and  laborers. 
Our  friends  will  oblige  us,  and  their  German  neighbors 
also,  by  informing  them  of  the  above  facts.  The  German 
edition  is  supplied  at  the  same  price  as  the  English,  and 
I  may  form  a  part  of  clubs  for  the  latter. 
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for  'fl'lao i*«iigli>bred  S*Sgs. — H. 


(t  Teas  Hollars  .a  ©ay.” 

■ 

Advertisements  like  the  above  are  very  common,  with 
the  addition  of  “ expensesipaid.”  An  investigation  will 
generally  (not  always)  §t)ow  that,  to- get  a  chance  at  such 
a  prize,  one  must, first  ac]v&ncatnore  oiiess  money,  which 
is  gone.- in  any  case, -and  then  lie  must  trust  to  luck  in 
selling  some  “gimcrack  ”  to  get  his  salary  and  expenses 
out  of  a  commission. r^AVe  think  a  much  better  opportu¬ 
nity  is  presented  in  the  premiums  offered  on  page  37. 
Ko  advance  money  is  required,  and  no  expenses  needed. 
One  has  only  to  show  specimen  copies  of  the  papers  (pre¬ 
sented  free)  to  his  friends  andmeiglibors,  explain  their 
oharacter,  and  solicit  their  subscriptions.  It  will  be  seen 
that  a  very  few  names  will  secure  a  $10  article  free ,  that 
is  worth  this  amount  of  cash,  either  for  use  or  for  sale. 
This  can  usually  be  done  evenings,  and  when  not  engaged 
in  one’s  regular  occupation.  We  make  no  promises  of 
any  sure  amount  per  day  or  hour,  but  we  do  know  that  a 
multitude  of  persons  have  realized  as  much  as  ten  dol¬ 
lars  a  day — often  much  more — in  canvassing  for  our  pre¬ 
mium  articles,  and  that  there  are  thousands  of  others  who 
may  do  the  same  thing,  with  profit  to  themselves,  to 
the  publishers,  and  to  those  they  secure  as  subscribers. 
See  pages  37  and  38. 

Prolific  Ewes. — Mr.  Win.  Woodsell,  Bath 
County,  Ya,,  writes  that  he  has  two  ewes  which  are  each 
two  years  old  this  spring,  and  the  two  together  have  given 
birth  to  fourteen  lambs.  A  year  ago  this  spring  they  were 
yearlings  and  had  three  lambs  each,  but  as  these  came  in 
cold  weather  they  froze  to  death.  This  year  the  ewes 
had  each  four  lambs,  seven  of  which  are  living,  of  good 
size  and  lively.  This  is  a  remarkable  case. 

Manuring  a  Garden.— “A.  McM.”  If 
.the  manure  is  at  hand  haul  it  on  whenever  you  can.  We 
manure  and  plow  in  the  fall  and  plow  again  in  spring. 

“  Missionary  ”  Grape-Vine.—  Geo. W. 
Baldock,  Clark  County,  Ind.  We  know  of  no  vine  of 
this  name.  The  Mission  grape,  so  common  in  California, 
is  an  European  variety,  and  if  you  have  bought  this  you 
are,  as  you  suspect,  “  humbugged,”  in  so  far  as  it  will 
not  succeed  with  you  in  out-door  culture. 

I’liC  Advantage  of  a.  Pair  of  Plat¬ 
form  Scales.— Geo.  H.  Bussell,  Oakville,  Pa.,  writes 
us  setting  f®rth'  the  trouble  farmers  labor  under  in  selling 
their  grain,  both  in  being  cheated  in  weight  and  being- 
compelled,  for  want  of  storage,  to  sell  at  unfavorable 
periods.  We  have  impressed  on  farmers  the  advantage 
of  weighing  the  whole  of  their  produce  accurately  before 
taking  it  to  market,  and  insisting  on  receiving  the  true 
proceeds.  This  can  only  be  done  by  procuring  and  using 
correct  platform  scales— steelyards  are  not  reliable.  Safe 
bins  for  storing  grain  have  been  already  figured  and  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  American  Agriculturist.  __ 

Blow  to  Kill  Morses. — “Mass.,” 

Taunton,  Mass.,  asks  how  to  kill  an  old  horse  most 
speedily.  This  is  a  humane  proceeding,  and  a  far  more 
“  Christian  work”  than  selling  theiato  draw  canal-boats. 
A  Indict  from  a  rifle  or  Colt’s  navy  revolver  at  the  base 
of  the  ear  is  the  most  speedy  and  painless  mode  of  de¬ 
stroying  an  animal.  But!  let  some  person  apply  it  that  is 
free  from  nervousness  and  can  do  it  with  certainty. 

Ayes  hires  or  Jerseys  for  Mutter. 

— A  Massachusetts  farmer  asks  which  are  better,  Ayr¬ 
shires  Or  Jerseys,  for  butter  ?  There  is  no  doubt  but  the 
Jersey  cow  is  preferable  for  yielding  butter  in  quantity 
and  quality.  We  think  the  Ayrshires  come  ’’next.  Some 
prefer  Devon^to  Ayrshires.  In  their  native  county — Ayr, 
in  Scotland — they  are  considered  as  “butter  cows”  as 
well  as  cheese  cows.  We  have  had  excellent  cows  of  the 
Ayrshire  and  Jersey  breeds,  and  could-  hardly  say  which 
we  prefen for  the  ordinary  uses  of  the  farm.  It  is  tift 
mode  of  preparation  which  makes  it  necessary  for  “  Jer¬ 
sey  ”  (not  New  Jersey)  butter  to  be  eaten  fresb.  Properly 
salted  it  will  keep  a  year  or  longer. 

li  ) _ A  if 

Age  to  Market  Fowls.-11  J.  W.  A,,” 
Kansas  Qity,  Mo.  No  precise  agq  can  be  given  at  which 
hens  cease  to  he  profitable. as  layers.  This  depends  oil 
breed,  degree  of  thrift,  and  amount  of  previous  laying. 
Hens  forced  by  high  feeding  to  lay  profusely  during  the 
early  part  of  their  lives  will  lay  correspondingly  less 
afterwards, 

Sec  Page  37. 


IC  Smith,  of  Illinois;  writes'  that  lie  has  jiist  bought  a 
pair,  of  thorough-bred  Essex  pigs.  “I  am,”  lie. says, 
.“phased  ,wlth  thorn,  i  They, .are  as, .quiet  qa  cats.  I 
w.oplcl  ^il^  to  ask  your  opinion  astp,  how  they  slpmld  he 
feet  to  produce  the  best  results.  I  amnow  giving  a  mush 
made!  of'unboiled  wheat  and  oatmeal  miked  with'  good 
milk.  I  thought  it  best  not  to  give  too  much  corn  while 
.  young.”  We  can  suggestfno  improvement  to  the  above 
.diet.  It  is  very  nutritious  foo.d,  but  as.  long  as  the  pigs 
are  growing  rapidly  it  will  not  hurt  them.  The  point  ’  is 
to  feed  them  as  mucR  ak  they  can  digest  and  turn  into 
flesh.  If  they  eat  more  than  they  can  digest,  it  will  pro¬ 
duce  scours.  In  this  case  reduce  the  -quality  of  the  food 
by  mixing  bran  with  it.  A  few  potatoes,  parsnips,  beets, 
or  mangolds  may  be  given  with  advantage.  Let  them 
have  as  much  exercise  as  possible. 

ObbIojis. — “Mrs.  J.  S.”  As  we  can. not  make 
out  your  locality  we  must  answer  on  general  principles. 
If  you  intend  to  raise  onions  to  sell  green,  yon  must  buy 
the  sets,  which  will  cost  this.,  year  about  $7  or  $8  per 
bushel.  Much  depends  on  the  size  of  the  sets,  hut  the 
ordinary  size  will  require  15  to  20  bushels  to  plant  an 
acre.  However,  as  the  labor  on  onions  so  planted  is 
great,  though  the  profits  are  large,  you  had  better  not  at¬ 
tempt  more  than  an  eighth  part  of  an  acre  at  most.  If  you 
intend  to  sell  onions  dry ,  then  you  must  sow  the  seed. 
The  red  is  most  generally  grown.  Price  of  seed  about  $2 
per  pound  ;  quantity  sown  with  seed  sower,  in  drills,  per 
acre,  two  or  three  pounds.  We  can  not  estimate  the  crop, 
as  all  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  land  and  the  care 
with  which  it  is  cultivated.  The  seed  can  be  purchased 
of  any  of  the  seedsmen.adverlising  in  our  columns.  It  is 
best  to  buy  at  once,  before  the  rush  of  orders  begins,  as 
if  you  delay  it  late  in  the^eason  you  may  not  he  able  to 
get  your  order  filled  in  time.  The  rush  on  our  seedsmen 
is  so  great  as  the  season  is  opening  in  spring  that  many 
orders  are  necessarily  delayed  until  it  is  too  late. 

Growing  TTinaotlay  Seed. — “  W.  J.  J.” 

asks  “  if  timothy  seed  draws  heavily  on  the  land.”  Proba¬ 
bly  not.  The  main  difference  between  raising  a  crop  of 
timothy  hay  and  a  crop  of  timothy,  seed  is  that  the  nutri¬ 
ment  in  the  one  case  is  distributed  through  the  bay,  while 
in  the  other  a  portion  of  it.is  taken  from  the  hay  and  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  seed.  The  formation'  of  seed  draws 
heavily  on  the  hay,  but  not  necessarily  on  the  land. 

t  .  I 

SSest  Variety  of  "Winter  Wheat  for 

Illinois. — An  Illinois  farmer  says  be  raises  Mediterra¬ 
nean  wheat,  and  that  “  the-yield  is  not  satisfactory — only 
twenty  bushels  per  acre,”  and  be  wajits  a  better  variety. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  our  readers  on  this  point. 
Our  varieties  of  wheat  are  better  than  our  culture. 

$e<l  lukanil  Pencil. — Some  people  will 
write  with  red  ink  and  others  will  use  pencil.  An  editor 
who  has  much  to  do  will  usually  drop  communications 
written  with  either  of  these  mediums  into  the  waste  bas¬ 
ket.'  Blacllink  if  you  please,  'anil  leave  these  reds,  mauv.es, 
aud  all  othpr  colored  abominations  to  school-girls. 

Thoms  for  Hedges.-"  Young  Farmer,” 
Opt.  We  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  “  Common 
Thorn,”  without  specimens.  ^There  are  three  or  four 
that  are  common.  Thorns  are  used  for  hedges,  but  they 
come  out  too  late,  and  are  too  liable  to  attacks  of  insects, 
t®  be  popular.  The  seed  generally  remains  a  year  iu  the 
ground  before  germinating. 

Florida  Oranges!— Mi'.Day,  Jr.,Daytpnia, 
Fla!,  left  with  us  a  twig  hearing  a  cluster  of  28  oranges. 

Strawberry  Queries.— r"W.  M..  Allen,  O. 
The  Wijson  does  not  peed  any  ether  variety  to  fertilize 
it.  Comstock’s  Pony  Cultivator  .lias  a  runner-cutter 
attachment,  hut  we  have  never  feedn  it  in  use. 

I  </  - -  r 

JSsnolcing-  Out,-  Hetra-SLice. — S.  .Under¬ 
wood.  Harwich,  Mass.,  writes  us  that  after  whitewashing 
his  hen-roosts  and  trying  change  of  location,  both  of 
which  afforded  "only  temporary  relief  from  vermin,  lie 
smoked  the  roost  very  thoroughly,  so  that- the  poles  and 
walls  were  impregnated  wit^i  the  odor  of  the  smoke  for  a 
long  while,  and  though  eight  years  have  elapsed,,  no  hen- 
lice  have  been  seen  in  the  apartment  since. 

Potato-Seeds.— “  G.  W;  B.,V  Charlestown, 
Ind.  Let  the  seeds  remain  in  the  balls  until  time- to  sow 
them,  then  treat  them  as  you  would  tomato-seeds.  Start 
in  a  liot-bed  or  in  a  warm  room,  and  when  the  weather 
is  suitable  transplant  them. 


Patent  BFeodoriseer. — “  G.  W.  G.,”  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C„  We  do  not  see  that  this  patent  .matter  is 
any  better  for  the  public  than  dry  earth,  which  is  not 
patented  (as  yet),  but  if  the  patentee  thinks  differently 
he  will  find  .our  advertising  terms  on  page  2p. 

Blvcrgreem  Seeds  and  PI  sms  Is. — “  J. 

M.  P.,”  N.  H,  Keep,  the  seeds  of  evergreens  in  the 
cones  until  spring.  They  are  sown  like  any  other  seeds.  It 
will  he  of  little  use  to  try  to  raise  evergreens  from  the 
seed  unless  shade  is  provided.  Hemlock  and  white  pine 
are  transplanted  in  spring.  The  precise  time  is  not  of 
so  much  consequence  as  is  keeping  the  roots  moist  when, 
ever  the  work  is1  done. 

A  SSarley  Crop  and  WHeat  a.o 

do  with  it. — A  correspondent  in  Iowa  says  he  raised 
this  year  290  bushels  of  barley  from  6  acres.  He1  can  only 
get  35  cents  per  bushel  foirdt,  and  asks  whether  he  had 
better  sell  it  at  that  price  or  feed  it  to  his  sheep.  He  can 
buy  corn  at  20  cents  a  bushel  iu  the  ear.  Com  is  as  nu¬ 
tritious  as  barley,  weight  for  weight.  Barley  weighs  4S 
pounds  per  bushel,  corn  56  pounds.  If  corn  is  worth  20 
cents  per  bushel,  barley  is  worth  17  1-7  cents.  Our  cor¬ 
respondent  had  better  sell  his  barley  and  buy  corn. 

Grinding  Grain  for  Slacep. — A  'West¬ 
ern  farmer  says  he  is  ten  miles  from  mill,  and  asks  us  if 
it  will  pay  to  take  his  grain  that  distance,  and  pay  one 
seventh  toll  to  have  it  ground  for  sheep.  Certainly  not ; 
grain  does  not  need  grinding  for  sheep. 
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Liuie  for  Wltess.it. — An  Iowa  -  farmer  asks 
when  it  is  best  to  apply  lime  to  winter  wheat.  Spread 
it  broadcast  on  the  land  anytime  during  the  previous 
spring  or  summer,  or  just  before  sowing  the  wheat,  and 
harrow  and  cultivate  it  in. 

“Tile  Cancel;  Plant.” — That  man  or 
association  of  men,  who  calls  himself  or  themselves,  the 
“  New  York  Medical  University,”  is  or  are  not  to  be  out¬ 
done  by  the  Cundnrango  folks.  Before  these  people  were 
fairly  ready  with  their  South  American  cancer  cure, 
the  University  ”  folks  were  out  with  “their  Cancer 
Plant,”  ani  a  pamphlet,  entitled  a  “History  of  the  Cancer 
Plant,”  is  spread  \roadcast.  This  pamphlet  says  :  “  The 
Cancer  Plant  ( Plantago  Cancrorum)  evidently  belongs 
to  the  natural  ocdcT  Plantaginacece,  and  sexual  system 
fTetr audio,  Monogynia."  It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  a 
Plantago  should  belong  To  tlie'order  Plantaginacece,  isn’t 
it  ?  “  ft  As  a  small  plant,  having  Several  sea-green,  jrnrple- 
veined  leaves,  with  a  centra},  upright  stalk  bearing  dimin¬ 
utive  yellow  flovyers,  found  in  the  vicinity  of  swamps  and 
in  moist’  earth,  on  the  borders  of  pine  forests  in  the 
Southern  ind  Middle  States.  We  may  err  in  claiming  it 
as  a  recent  discovery,  but  we  have  shown  specimen  sto  sev¬ 
eral  physicians  and  botanists, who  say  they  have  never  seen 
anything  like  it  before.  It  is  certainly  not  laid  down  in 
any  medical  or  botanical  work  with 'which  we  are  acquaint¬ 
ed.”  W'e  do  not  know  with  what  kind  of  botanists  and 
botanical  works  those  “  University’-’  chaps  are  acquainted, 
but  wo  <lo  not  know  of  any  botanist,  qven  the  merest  stu¬ 
dent,,  so  utterly  ignorant  and  stupid  as  not  to.  know  that 
the  figure  given  of  this  precious  plant  is  not  t.hkt  of  a 
Plantago,  and  that  it  “  evidently  ”  does  not  belong  to  the 
Plantaginacea ,  blit  is  bn  undoubted  CompdRitit;  being  a 
tolerably  fair  pictnre.of  the  very  commomond  well-known 
Bieracium ,venosum,  the.  .(Rattlesnake- weed,  so  called  be¬ 
cause  It  has -in  common  with  many  other  native  plants  a 
pbpnW  hipiftiAion  in  Some  IbcrfMttlfe’W  an  kfilidote  for 
the  bites  of  snakes.  With  the  medical  properties  of  this 
plant,  if  it  has  any,  we  have  nothing  to  do.  The  story  of 
the  “University,”  chaps  in  relation-  tp  thein  is  sufficient¬ 
ly  set  forth  and  illustrated  by  the  most  repulsive  engrav¬ 
ings  iii  the  pamphlet  hefoVte  us.  -The  point  we1  wish  to 
makeiis  this!  Hero  are  persons  calling- themselves  '>  doc¬ 
tors, j”  and.'blowing  their;  own  .tiurppets. under  the  fqlse 
pretense  that  they  are  a  “  University,”. who  know  notliing 
about' the  plant  "they  profess  to  use.  They  are  fools 
enoUgli  t?o  Suppose  that'  a  Bieracium.  is  a'  Plantago. -  To 
he1  sure  they  are  both  plants,  and  so 'are  a  robin  and  a 
turkey, -bflszprd  bqth  birds.) 


Bee  Notes  for  Jaftiiary.—Afr/  r M, !  'Qilinbtf. 

This  is' the:  trying  month  for ■  bejls  in  the  open  .air. 
Such  as  have  too  mpeh  honey  can  notp.ack  cl.ose  enough 
together  to  keep  warm.  The  very  heavy  hives  should  be 
protected  with  an  outside  covering  during  the  severest 
weather.  The  fries  in  those  hives  that  have'  only  a  mod¬ 
erate  quantity  of  honey  have  empty  cells-  to  creep  into, 
and  can  pack  close  for  mutual  protection,  but  are  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  starving,  even  with  stores  in  the  bive.  If  tile 
weather  does  not  change  from  extremely  cold  to  moder¬ 
ate  at  least  once  in  two  weeks,  so  as  to  melt  the  frost  iu 
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the  hive,  and  allow  the  bees  to  leave  the  cluster  and  go 
among  the  stores  for  a  supply,  they  will  starve.  Take 
such  hives  into  a  dark,  warm  room  for  a  short  time.  It  is 
seldom  that  severe  weather  is  sufficiently  protracted  to 
make  it  necessary  to  take  this  trouble  with  strong,  good 
stocks.  Keep  air-passages  unobstructed,  particularly 
those  at  the  bottom.  If  mice  have  found  their  way  into 
the  hive,  the  fact  may  be  known  by  crumbs  of  comb 
scattered  on  the  bottom-board.  Exclude  them  by  wire- 
cloth  over  the  entrance,  allowing  room  for  only  one  bee 
to  pass  at  a  time,  and  set  traps  for  the  mice.  Now  is  the 
time  to  prepare  the  hives  for  next  summer.  Of  course 
my  preference  for  movable-comb  hives,  such  as  I  use,  is 
well  understood,  and  I  would  impress  on  all  intelligent 
beekeepers  the  advantage  of  frames  of  some  sort.  We 
are  just  getting  acquainted  with  bees,  and  without  mov¬ 
able  combs  we  shall  progress  no  more  rapidly  than  we 
did  hundreds  of  years  before  they  appeared.  We  cannot 
afford  to  do  without  movable  combs. 


Snow. — Snow,  philosophically  or  poetically 
considered,  is  very  beautiful ;  practically,  while 
it  is  often  very  useful,  it  is  generally  a  nuisance. 
Especially  on  a  December  morning  is  it  so, 
when,  on  turning  out  to  do  the  chores,  one  finds 
it  more  than  a  foot  deep,  and  the  ax  with 
which  the  day’s  wood  must  be  cut  covered  up 
and  not  to  be  found  without  much  digging  and 
rooting.  Then  roads  and  paths  must  be  shoveled 
out,  and  the  pig-troughs,  which  are  also  covered 
up,  be  found  and  dug  out.  Then  the  breast- 
chains  and  neck-yoke,  which  were  thrown 
down  as  usual  last  night,  can  not  be  found,  and 
much  trouble  is  caused  therein'.  Then  the 
shovel  is  under  the  snow,  and  the  hoes  were 
left  in  the  field  where  some  potatoes  are  yet 
undug,  and  the  log-chain  was  left  in  a  fence  cor¬ 
ner  somewhere,  but  as  it  is  under  the  snow  it 
takes  a  day  to  search  for  it,  without  success, 
and  a  new  one  must  be  purchased.  And  this  is 
all  the  consequence  of  not  having  “  a  place  for 
everything  and  keeping  everything  in  its  place.” 
There  is  nothing  like  a  good,  deep  fall  of  snow 
for  teaching  the  value  of  this  old  saw. 


Ice-Houses  that  will  Keep  Ice. 


J.  W.  M.  Creary,  Cave,  Ill.,  has  trouble  with 
his  ice-house;  the  ice  does  not  keep  in  it,  and 
in  his  description  of  it  he  says  it  is  raised  off  the 
ground  one  to  two  feet.  Here  is  sufficient  cause, 
without  looking  any  further,  for  the  loss  of  the 
ice.  In  accordance  with  the  request  of  our  cor¬ 
respondent,  we  give  a  plan  for  building  an  ice¬ 
house  that  will  keep  ice  the  year  round.  Choose 
a  sloping  piece  of  ground  for  the  site,  and  dig 
out  a  space  one  foot  deep,  lowest  at  one  corner, 
to  provide  for  drainage.  Bed  the  sills  in  the 
soil  (a  sandy  or  gravelly  piece  should  be  chosen, 
on  account  of  its  being  sufficiently  dry),  and  lay 
a  plank  floor  immediately  on  the  bottom,  leav¬ 
ing  no  space  for  air  to  penetrate.  Build  up 
from  the  foundation  a  building  not  less  than 
ten  feet  square,  with  double  walls  one  foot  or 
eighteen  inches  apart.  Batten  the  inner  walls 
with  rough  boards,  and  fill  in  between  these 
walls  with  sawdust,  tan-bark,  charcoal  dust,  or 
cut  straw,  well  tramped  down.  The  roof  is  not 
of  great  importance,  so  that  it  is  made  to  shed 
the  rain  perfectly.  Close  in  the  gable  ends,  and 
make  a  door  in  one  of  them  large  enough  to 
allow  of  putting  the  ice  in,  and  of  getting  it  out 
when  wanted.  A  ventilator  should  be  made  in 
the  roof  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  rain 
from  entering.  A  drain  should  be  dug  all  around 
the  building  deeper  than  the  foundation,  so  as 
to  keep  that  perfectly  dry.  If  water  penetrates 
the  bottom,  the  ice  will  waste.  Fill  the  house 
during  cold  weather.  Spread  a  layer  of  saw¬ 
dust,  tan-bark,  or  cut  straw,  a  foot  thick,  on  the 
bottom.  On  this  place  the  blocks  of  ice,  cut  all 
of  equal  size,  so  as  to  fit  compactly  together ; 


build  up  the  blocks,  and  keep  a  space  of  one 
foot  at  least  between  the  ice  and  inside  wall, 
which  must  be  packed  well  with  whatever 
material  you  are  using.  Thus  go  on  until  the 
house  is  filled,  when  two  feet  of  the  packing 
may  be  placed  on  the  top.  As  ice  is  taken  out, 
no  part  should  be  disturbed  but  the  top,  and 
the  loose  packing  should  always  be  replaced  be¬ 
fore  the  ice  is  left.  If  there  is  a  knoll  conve¬ 
nient  to  the  house,  and  the  ice-house  can  be 
located  there,  the  foundation  may  be  dug  six 
feet  or  more  beneath  the  surface  (always  being 
careful  to  have  perfect  drainage).  It  will  be 
more  convenient  to  fill,  and  also  to  take  out  ice. 
A  shade  of  climbing  plants,  such  as  beans, 
morning-glory,  hops,  etc.,  planted  around  the 
house,  would  help  to  keep  it  cool,  and  ornament 
the  otherwise  bare  walls. 


The  Causes  of  Disease  in  Sheep. 

The  report  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
for  1870  states  that  “  there  was  during  that  year 
no  loss  amongst  flocks  that  had  been  well  fed 
and  properly  treated ;  and  that  nearly  all  the 
losses  reported  were  traceable  to  cruel  neglect 
and  reckless  disregard  of  the  health  and  com¬ 
fort  of  the  sheep  affected.”  We  can  not  hut 
indorse  the  truth  of  all  this.  Not  that  we 
would  be  understood  to  say  that  either  the 
“  cruel  neglect  or  reckless  disregard  ”  was  in¬ 
tentional,  but  it  was  not  the  less  to  be  depre¬ 
cated  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  want  of  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  proper  mode  of  treatment.  It  is 
widely  believed  that  sheep  do  not  need  water 
in  winter.  This  is  a  great  mistake,  and  leads 
to  cruel  neglect.  If  sheep  are  permitted  access 
to  water  it  will  be  seen  that  not  only  do  they 
drink  often  but  that  they  are  very  choice  about 
the  quality  of  what  they  drink.  In  a  pasture 
there  may  be  a  spring  brook  and  a  pure,  bub¬ 
bling  spring.  The  sheep  will  pass  twenty  rods 
down  the  bank  of  the  brook  to  drink  from  the 
spring.  And  yet  we  have  seen  sheep  shut  up 
in  a  filthy  yard,  and  compelled  to  drink  the 
liquid  manure  that  filled  the  holes  trodden  in 
the  snow  and  dung.  Is  not  the  severity  of  the 
above-quoted  remark  justified  in  such  cases? 
Then,  again,  sheep  suffer  from  irregularity  in 
feeding;  from  close,  damp  atmosphere;  from 
sudden  changes  in  temperature;  and  of  all 
stock  kept  on  a  farm,  the  sheep  generally  fare 
the  worst,  are  subject  to  most  neglect  in  feed¬ 
ing,  have  the  poorest  lodging,  and  are  not  seldom 
left  to  lie  out  in  the  storm,  supposing  that  they 
can  stand  all  this  on  account  of  the  warm  coat 
nature  has  provided  for  them;  forgetting  all  the 
while  that  this  coat  depends  for  its  quality 
and  warmth  on  the  care  and  treatment  they 
receive.  The  fact  is,  many  farmers  pick  up  a 
few  sheep  for  the  reason  that  they  can  “  browse 
around,”  and  cost  nothing  for  their  keep.  The 
result  generally  is  discovered  to  be  that  what 
costs  nothing  is  worth  just  what  it  costs  and 
no  more.-  Now  all  this  leads  to  disease,  loss, 
and  unfavorable  ideas  of  the  value  of  sheep  as 
stock,  when  with  proper  care  and  well-judged 
treatment  they  may  be  made  to  pay  as  well,  or 
better,  than  any  investment  a  farmer  can  make. 


Ogden  Farm  Papers.— No.  24. 

I  have  just  been  making  a  calculation  of  my 
sales  of  Jersey  cattle,  and  the  result  is  not  dis¬ 
couraging.  The  first  sale  was  made  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1869  (a  yearling  heifer  for  $300).  In  the 
twenty-six  months  since  that  time  there  have 
been  sold  from  the  herd  of  thorough-bred  ani¬ 


mals,  fourteen  females  of  all  ages,  at  prices 
varying  from  $100  to  $750,  and  averaging 
$344.64,  and  males  (mostly  calves),  at  juices 
varying  from  $25  to  $200,  and  averaging  $84.50. 
The  average  for  all  animals  sold,  all  ages  and 
both  sexes,  is  $236.25.  Eight  of  these  were  full- 
grown  cows,  whose  average  price  was  $453.12, 
Six  were  heifers  averaging  eleven  months  old, 
whose  average  price  was  $200.  Four  of  the 
bulls  were  between  one  and  two  years  old,  and 
their  average  price  was  $137.50.  Six  were  calves 
averaging  less  than  six  months  old,  and  then- 
average  price  was  $49.16.  I  have  made  these 
computations  to  show  that  ju  every  class  the 
animals  have  been  sold  at  prices  that  pay  a 
handsome  profit  on  the  cost  of  production.  I 
am  glad,  too,  to  feel  sure  that  every  animal  sold 
will  he  a  source  of  satisfactory  profit  to  its  pur¬ 
chaser,  if  only  lie  will  attend  to  the  purity  and 
quality  of  the  blood  with  which  he  crosses. 
Especial!}'  so  as  the  belief  is  daily  extending  that 
the  Jersey  is  the  great  butter-blood  of  the 
country.  The  late  D.  B.  Fearing,  of  Newport, 
who  owned  some  very  fine  specimens  of  the 
breed,  was  for  many  years  in  the  habit  of  giving 
away  his  bull-calves  to  the  farmers  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  result  is  that  even  with 
the  most  careless  neglect  in  the  matter  of  breed¬ 
ing,  high-grade  Jerseys  are  quite  common  all 
about  us,  and  the  superiority  of  the  blood  for 
butter-making  is  as  fully  demonstrated  in  the 
minds  of  our  farmers  as  is  the  superiority  of 
the  Ayrshire  blood  for  milk.  Mr.  C.  S.  Sargent, 
of  Brookline,  Mass.,  to  whom  I  have  before  re¬ 
ferred,  writes  me  that  the  cows  from  which  lie 
has  made  butter  during  the  past  year  have 
averaged  him  nearly  $300,  in  butter  alone.  His 
animals  are  nearly  all  of  the  choicest,  and  have 
been  fed  better  than  most  farmers  would  be  able 
to  feed  the  whole  year  around.  He  gets,  too,  the 
enormous  price  of  $1.15  per  pound  for  his  butter, 
at  wholesale,  which  is  nearly  twice  as  much  as 
most  farmers  could  hope  to  get  for  an  equally 
good  article.  I  have  recently  had  evidence  in 
my  own  herd  of  the  persistency  with  which 
this  breed  gives  a  large  yield  of  butter  under 
even  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances.  My 
cows,  during  the  month  of  October,  had  the  ldue- 
pox,  nearly  the  whole  herd  having  it  at  the  same 
time.  This  reduced  their  flow  of  milk  fully 
fifty  per  cent,  yet  the  greatest  reduction  of  butter 
was  less  than  twenty  per  cent. 

They  have  now  (end  of  November)  nearly  all 
recovered,  and  the  flow  of  milk  has  increased 

f 

in  the  case  of  the  cows  that  are  not  too  near 
their  calving  time,  without  any  material  increase 
of  butter.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  a  Jersey  cow  to  convert  her  food  into 
butter  may  continue  independently  of  a  disturb¬ 
ance  of  the  milk-producing  faculty.  It  helps, 
too,  to  confirm  an  opinion  that  is  quite  common 
among  the  older  breeders  of  the  race,  that  it  is 
not  the  largest  milking  Jerseys  that  are  the  most 
desirable,  for  the  reason  that  these  are  not  the 
ones  that  produce  the  most  butter  from  one  end 
of  the  year  to  the  other.  They  prefer  rather  an 
animal  that  gives  say  twelve  quarts  (at  her 
flush)  of  very  rich  milk,  and  holds  out  well, 
giving  almost  as  much  cream  when  she  has  run 
down  to  seven  or  eight  quarts  as  she  did  with 
her  full  flow.  My  personal  observation  has  not 
been  sufficient  for  me  to  give  an  opinion  on  this 
point.  But  I  am  convinced  that,  in  my  own 
herd,  it  is  not  the  largest  milkers  that  give  the 
most  butter,  twelve  months  together.  But  this 
may  be  due  to  some  other  quality  in  the  cow 
than  merely  her  milking  capacity. 

I  am  glad  to  see  evidences  of  a  weakening  of 
the  passion  for  “  solid  color  and  full  black  points,” 
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and  of  an  increasing-  conviction  that  the  real  point 
of  excellence  is  the  butter  point.  It  is  rare  to  find 
a  thorough-bred  Jersey  that  has  not  the  charac¬ 
teristic  beauty  of  the  race,  and  your  first-class 
butter-maker  is  very  likely  to  be  an  extra-fine 
looking  cow.  The  public  taste  is  fast  turning 
in  the  direction  of  this  class,  and  it  would  be 
well  for  the  breeders  to  turn  their  attention  to 
their  production.  It  will  not  be  long  that  we 
can  make  even  a  greenhorn  from  the  city  satis¬ 
fied  with  a  black  switch  in  the  place  of  a  good 
udder. 


Early  in  November  I  was  away  from  home 
for  ten  days,  and  the  weather  became  very  cold ; 
so  much  so  that  the  cream  which  had,  since 
the  hot  weather  ceased,  been  kept  in  the  old 
milk-room,  got  so  chilled  that  it  took  several 
hours  to  churn.  The  dairy  woman  at  once 
suspected  the  cold  water  in  which  the  milk  cans 
are  kept,  and  she  not  only  moved  them  into  the 
old  room,  but  built  a  fire  there  to  keep  them 
warm.  The  result  was  that  when  I  came  home 
I  found  bitter  butter,  and  less  of  it,  than  there 
should  have  been.  It  would,  of  course,  have 
done  very  well  to  set  the  milk  in  shallow  pans 
in  the  heated  room,  but  in  such  masses  as  the 
large  cans  hold  (say  15  quarts)  the  heat  was 
fatal.  We  at  once  put  the  cans  back  into  the 
water,  but  left  the  cream  kettles  in  the  warm 
room,  at  a  temperature  of  from  60°  to  65°.  The 
result  is  as  fine  a  lot  of  rich,  sweet  butter,  made 
on  the  24th  of  November,  as  we  have  ever  had, 
although  the  weather  has  been  cold  and  wintry. 
The  only  remaining  test  that  is  now  needed  to  de¬ 
termine  the  advisability  of  setting  the  milk  in 
deep  cans  immersed  in  cold  spring-water  (which 
is,  relatively,  warm  water  in  winter),  must  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  severely-  cold  weather  that  is 
almost  at  hand.  If  we  erfn  make  as  much  and 
as  good  butter  when  the  thermometer  outside  is 
at  zero,  as  we  can  when  it  stands  at  30°,  then 
there  is  no  more  question  whether  the  plan  is  a 
good  one,  than  there  is  whether  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  use  a  mowing  machine.  Indeed,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  already  that  those  who  do  not  adopt  this 
system  for  their  summer  dairies  are  decided 
losers  in  quality  of  butter  and  in  the  labor  of 
making  it,  and  slightly  in  the  quantity  they 
make. 


I  suppose  that  after  having  had  three  years  of 
cheap  hay,  I  have  no  right  now  to  complain, 
but  I  am  not  a  bit  the  better  satisfied  to  pay  $30 
a  ton  because  I  have  hitherto  bought  for  from 
$16  to  $20.  Fortunately  I  have  less  stock  this 
year  than  I  had  last,  and  I  have  a  good  lot  of 
corn-fodder  and  roots  to  help  me  out,  but  I 
must  still  be  a  considerable  buyer,  and,  fix  it  the 
best  way  I  can,  I  shall  have  to  pay  out  more 
money  for  feed  than  I  had  counted  on.  The 
temptation  has  been  strong  to  come  down  to 
short  rations,  but  a  little  exercise  of  the  faculty 
of  common  sense  saved  me  from  that,  for  if  I 
am  sure  of  anything  in  farming,  it  is  that  it 
costs  a  good  deal  more  to  make  flesh  than  it 
does  to  keep  it,  and  that  starvation  will  never 
bring  good  calves;  so  I  shall  face  the  music,  and 
try  to  bring  my  stock  out  in  good  order  in  the 
spring,  even  though  hay  goes  to  $50.  I  shall, 
however,  use  only  so  much  hay  or  other  coarse 
fodder  as  is  necessary  to  health— necessary  for 
what  they  call  in  the  South-west  “  roughness.” 
The  nutriment  I  can  get  more  cheaply  in  other 
ways.  In  my  calculations  I  take  as  a  basis 
Boussingault’s  tables  of  nutritive  values — being 
the  mean  of  experiment  and  theory— the  pres¬ 
ent  market  prices  of  feed  in  Newport,  and 
Lawes’s  estimates  of  the  value  of  the  mauurial 


residuum  of  each  article,  and  allow  sufficient 
margin  for  safety. 

In  the  table  below,  the  first  column  of  figures 
shows  tile  quantity  of  the  article  named  that 
equals  100  pounds  of  good  hay;  the  second, 
the  cost  of  that  quantity  in  our  markets;  the 
third,  the  amount  to  be  deducted  for  the  manure 
produced  by  the  consumption  of  the  quantity 
named;  and  the  fourth,  the  actual  cost  of  the 
nutritive  effect  produced. 


MATERIAL. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

100  lbs. 
40  lbs. 
105  lbs. 
50  lbs. 
57  lbs. 

$1.50 

1.20 

1.S1 

1.13 

.90 

1  1  1  II 

io  to  a>  ^  CS 

o  L  cc  cc 

=  $1.17 
=  1.03 
=  .97 

=  .93 

=  .70 

Wheat  (2d  quality) . 

Wheat  bran . 

Oata .  .  ... 

Indian  corn . 

If  this  computation  is  not  absolutely  correct  it 
is  relatively  so  ;  at  least  it  constitutes  as  good  a 
guide  as  any  calculation  we  can  make  with  our 
present  very  slight  knowledge  of  the  processes 
of  animal  life.  Indian  corn  is  too  heavy  a 
food  to  be  given  largely  to  cows,  but  I  shall 
mix  a  little  of  it  with  ground  oats  and  add 
them  to  my  cut  fodder  and  bran  before  steam¬ 
ing,  increasing  the  quantity  gradually  until  the 
animals  will  be  satisfied  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  “roughness.” 

If  the  effect  of  such  feeding  is  what  Mr.  Hors¬ 


the  building,  this  shed  is  made  to  inclose  three 
sides  of  a  court  which  is  open  to  the  south.  Tiie 
gaps  in  the  r6of  of  the  shed  at  tiie  corners,  and 
the  cracks  between  the  platforms,  are  covered 
with  straw  and  hoards.  There  is  nothing  that 
fowls  love  better  than  convenient  nooks  where 
they  can  retreat  from  the  crowd  of  their  fel¬ 
lows,  and  select  their  own  company.  Confine¬ 
ment  brings  not  only  loss  of  health  but  the 
vices  of  feather-eating  and  egg-eating.  No  sys¬ 
tem  of  diet  will  remove  the  liability  of  fowls 
that  are  habitually  kept  in-doors  learning  to 
pluck  each  other.  If  the  room  is  large  and  the 
flock  small  there  may  be  no  risk  of  this,  but  the 
expense  of  such  quarters  would  be  fatal  to  suc¬ 
cess.  When  fowls  are  allowed  freedom  they 
never  learn  to  eat  feathers.  If  anybody  wants 
to  keep  poultry  under  some  highly  artificial 
plan,  and  prevent  out-door  range  in  winter  in 
order  to  promote  laying,  he  is  welcome  to  do 
so.  But  nature  if  thwarted  is  sure  to  have  her 
revenge,  if  not  in  one  way  then  in  another. 
Whether  in-doors  or  out,  the  birds  must  be 
busily  employed  every  day,  and  then  they  will 
be  happy  and  contented,  and  not  learn  egg-eat- 
jng  or  other  abnormal  practices.  Without  a 
chance  to  scratch  in  earth  or  straw,  they  will  be 
as  badly  off  as  a  rich  man  with  nothing  to  do. 


Fig.  1. — WINTER  QUAUTEliS  FOB  LAYING  STOCK. 


fall’s  experiments  would  indicate,  it  is  not  im¬ 
possible  that  we  may  learn  a  lesson  that  will  be 
worth  all  that  the  high  hay  market  will  cost  us. 
We  shall  see. 


A  correspondent  in  Maryland  asks  me  to 
define  the  quality  of  the  bran  of  which  I  rec¬ 
ommend  that  ten  quarts  per  day  be  fed  to  a 
cow.  I  refer  to  what  is  known  in  the  New 
York  market  as  “50-lb.  feed,”  i.  e. — a  3-bushel 
bag  full  weighs  50  pounds.  Say  16  pounds  to 
the  bushel ;  or,  about  a  half-pound  per  quart. 


An  Egg  Farm. 

by  h.  h.  stoddard. — Ninth  Article. 


Quarters  for  the  laying  slock  during  cold 
weather  are  shown  in  fig.  1.  When  the  house 
is  located  for  winter,  the  doors  in  the  north  roof 
are  covered  with  building-paper  in  overlapping 
sheets  tacked  on  slightly  so  that  it  may  be  re¬ 
moved  in  spring..  Straw  is  laid  over  the  paper 
to  the  depth  of  a  foot.  A  temporary  shed  is 
made  for  a  rod  east,  and  the  same  distance  west 
of  the  building,  connecting  with  the  roof  of  the 
latter,  the  platforms  for  drying  earth  (figured  in 
the  third  article,  p.  258)  being  used’ for  this  pur¬ 
pose  and  supported  by  stout  rails.  By  turning 
a  corner,  as  at  the  post  A,  east  and  also  west  of 


Straw  is  scattered  under  the  sheds,  and  on  pleas¬ 
ant  days  a  few  handfuls  of  feed  are  buried  un¬ 
der  it,  using  a  fork.  When  the  -weather  admits, 
a  larger  pile  is  used  for  a  scratching-place,  situ¬ 
ated  south  of  the  feed-room,  where  it  can  be 
moved  by  the  aid  of  a  team,  as  stated  in  a  pre¬ 
vious  article.  The  arrangements  for  burying 
grain  in-doors  have  also  been  already  described. 
The  ground  Is  raised  a  few  inches  by  plowing 
in  the  fall,  where  the  sheds  are  to  be  placed. 

When  the  house  is  placed  upon  the  dust-bin, 
B,  waste  strips  of  cloth,  called  “headings,”  ob¬ 
tained  at  the  woolen  factories,  are  used  to  make 
the  joints  air-tight  between  the  two.  The  pas¬ 
sage  leading. to  the  feed-room  is  represented  at 
<7.  The  feed-room  itself  is  not  shown  in  the  il¬ 
lustration,  becarise  figured  in  a  former  number. 
A  small  opening  (X>)  at  each  end  of  the  house  is 
for  ventilation,  and  must  never  be  closed.  A 
projecting  cap  over  it  keeps  out  rain,  and  wire- 
cloth  of  |-inch  mesh  breaks  the  force  of  enter¬ 
ing  air  in  case  of  high  winds,  though  ordinarily 
the  current  will  be  outward.  Fresh  air  is  ad¬ 
mitted  through  the  passage  C,  and  as  it  must 
enter  the  feed-room  through  an  outside  door  in 
the  latter,  and  pass  several  angles  before  gain¬ 
ing  admission  to  the  roosting  room,  strong 
draughts  will  be  avoided.  Care  must  be  taken 
during  cold  spells  to  partially  close  this  door  at 
night,  so  as  to  raise  the  temperature  at  the 
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roost  about  10  degrees  higher  than  it  is  outside, 
but  further  than  this  no  effort  should  be  made 


Fig.  a.— HOUSE  i'OK  EAKLY-HATCHISJJ  l’ULLISTS, 

to  retain  heat  at  the  risk  of  impure  air.  Fowls 
that  have  free  range  in  the  daytime  the  year 
round,  and  roost  in  buildings  open  on  all  sides 
in  summer  and  partially  open  in  spring  and  fall, 
will  not  be  injured  by  an  attempt  to  strike  a 
balance  between  warmth  and  ventilation  during 
a  few  brief  periods  of  extreme  cold. 

Figure  2  represents  a  house  for  the  earliest 
hatched  pullets  that  are  expected  to  lay  more  in 
winter  than  the  others,  and  are,  therefore,  shel¬ 
tered  at  greater  expense.  Winter  laying  de¬ 
pends  more  bn  breed,  age,  feeding,  and  health, 
than  upon  warm  rooms.  Heat  is  necessary  to 
productiveness,  but  a  fowl  kept  in  full  vigor  and 
good  appetite  by  exercise,  will  be  warm  where 
a  dull,  mopish  one  would  shiver.  It  will  not 
pay  to  build  expensive  fowl-houses,  and  the  ar¬ 
rangement  we  are  about  to  describe  involves  as 
much,. .outlay  as  is  advisable,  in  order  to  se¬ 
cure  warmth,  excepting  for  some  special  pur¬ 
poses.  A  mound  of  earth,  nearly  circular,  and 
25  feet  broad  at  the  narrowest  point,  is  raised 
by  scraping  with  the  team.  It  should  be  3t  feet 
high  at  the  center,  apd-slope  gradually  to  a  lev¬ 
el  with  the  surface  of  the  field.  Upon  this 
mound  a  cellar  is  dug  7  k  feet  by  14i,  and  3  feet 
deep,  the  bottom  being  6  inches  higher  than  the 
average  of  the  surface  beyond  the  mound.  The 
cellar  is  walled  substantially  with  stone,  laid  in 
cement,  and  floored  with  the  latter  material. 

Stations  furnished*  with  such  cellars  are  upon 


is  put  under  the  foundations  of  the  walls. 
The  floor  of  an  underground  fowl-house 

must  always  be 
a  little  higher  than 
the  adjoining  field, 
not  on  account  of 
drainage  alone,  but 
for  ventilation.  No 
room  is  fit  to  be 
occupied  by  stock, 
that  can  not  be 
ventilated  at  bot- 
tom.  In  this  cellar 
the  walled  passage 
at  A  admits  air 
within  8  inches  of 
the  floor,  which  is 
covered  with '  dry 
earth  to  that  depth. 
The  walls  are 
topped  with  plank-sills,  upon  the  outer  edges 
of  which  the  runners  of  the  itinerant  build¬ 
ing  rest,  caulking  being  resorted  to  as  in  the 
previous  case.  It  ,N  . 


it  would  not  pay  to  attend  to  with  one  flock, 
may  be  afforded  where  there  are  many. 

The  buildings  are  kept  over  the  cellars  only 
in  winter,  and  are  drawn  on  and  oft'  the  sills 
above  the  walls  by  the  use  of  small  rollers,  and 
a  horse  attached  to  tackle.  The  cellars  must 
not  lie  idle  after  the  houses  are  moved,  but  be 
roofed  with  the  platforms  for  drying  earth,  and 
a  few  movable  greenhouse  sashes,  and  used  as 
shelter  for  chickens. 

The  stations  when  arranged- for  winter  should 
preserve  the  dissimilar  appearance  mentioned 
in  the  first  article,  so  that  the  fowls  may  be  able 
to  distinguish  their  own  houses.  Each  building 
being  colored  in  summer  unlike  those  immedi¬ 
ately  adjoining  it,  the  plan  is  carried  out  in  win¬ 
ter  by  coloring  the  sheds  attached  to  each 
house  like  itself.  By  using  a  very  wide  brush, 
the  lime-wash,  or  coal-tar,  is  applied  in  a  short 
time. 

In  addition  to  the  sheds  above  described, 
other  protection  against  the  weather  in  winter 
is  provided  by  adjusting  some  of  the  earth  plat¬ 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  4. — TEMPOuknr  shelters. 

a  part  of  the  farm  where  there  is  a  gentle 
slope,  and,  wherever  necessary,  a  tile  drain 


will  not  answer  to 
house  fo’wls  in  such 
a  place  unless  there 
is  plenty  of  glass 
above,  and  the  south 
roof,  therefore, 
contains  five  long 
windows,  instead  of 
two  short  ones,  as 
in  the  other  cases, 
each  door  being 
furnished  with  one. 

There  is  a  shutter 
(B)  to  correspond 
with  each  window. 

Otherwise  the  house 
is  of  the  usual  pat¬ 
tern,  and  the  win¬ 
ter  sheds  and  feed- 
room  are  attached 
to  it,  though  omit¬ 
ted  in  the  figure  so 
as  to  show  the  em¬ 
bankment  plainer. 

’  The  house  and 
mound  have  a  bleak  look  in  the  illustration, 
but  the  sheds  will  make  the  whole  sheltered 
and  cosy.  The  usual  board¬ 
ed  passage  .(not  shown 
in  the  cut)  connects  the 
feed-room  with  the  tunnel 
at  A.  There  are  sunny  days 
enough  in  winter  to  <keep 
the  earth -bed inside  perfectly 
dry,  and  the  air  will  be  no 
damper  than  in  an  unglazed 
apartment  entirely  above 
ground,-  Straw  mats  of 
pattern  are 
ton  the  north 
roofs  of  all  the  buildings  for 
about  two  months  in  winter. 
The  amount  of  solar  heat 
accumulated  during  a  clear 
■winter’s  day  in  a  pit  roofed 
with  glass  is  surprising, 
and  this  is  to  be  retained  as 
long  as  'possible,  always  re¬ 
membering,  however,  (ogive 
ventilation  its  due.  Summer 
and  winter  the  admission 
of  air  must  be  gauged  by 
every  change  of  wind  and 
weather.  It  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  busi¬ 
ness  upon  a  large  scale,  that  operations  which 


forms  as  seen  at  A  (fig.  3),  and  the  basement  part 
of  the  chicken-coops  are  propped  up  (13)  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  boards,  and  the  floors  to  the  same  are 
arranged  as  at  C  (fig.  4).  In  the  same  cut  D  rep¬ 
resents  a  shade  for  chickens'  in  sumnfer,  made 
of  the  rails  used  in  winter  for  the  sheds,  cov¬ 
ered  by  straw  from  the  north  roof  of  the  layers’ 
houses,  with  brush  or  corn-stalks  added  to  keep 
the  wind  from  blowing  it  away.  Shade  for  the 
laying  stock  is  provided  by  taking  the  winter 
dust-bins  and  propping  them  in  a  slanting  posi¬ 
tion  (73,  fig.  3),  and  nailinjg  slightly  a  few  boards 
across,  and  thatching  with  the  mats  used  in  win¬ 
ter  upon  the  houses.  This  contrivance  is  drawn 
upon  the  ground,  by  the  team,  occasionally,  so 
as  to  never  be  very  far  from  the  building  when 
the  latter  is  shifted,  and  some  of  the  platforms 
are  moved  about  for  the  same  purpose  -when 
not  employed  in  the  dry-earth  harvest.  By 
using  earth  platforms  at  one  station,' straw-mat 
screens  at  another,  and  movable  booths  of  ever¬ 
green  boughs  at  a  third,  neighboring  premises 
are  lhade  to  look  unlike.  In  this  way  all  the 
various  fixtures  in  the  whole  establishment 
arc  kept  in  use  slimmer  and1  winter,  and  chick¬ 
ens  and  grown  fowls  are  sheltered  from  sun, 
wind,  and  rain  under  structures  that  afford  a 
great  deal  of  r/round room,  which  is  what  counts, 
yet  tliey  are  low  like  the  houses,  and,  therefore, 
made  with  but  little  lumber. 
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The  Golden-Winged  Woodpecker. 

BY  ERNEST  INGERSOLL,  OBEELIN,  O. 

It  is  almost  impossible  and  entirely  useless  to 
discover  the  various  names  the  Golden-winged 
Woodpecker  has  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  persons 
whose  orchards,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  whose  corn- 
fields,  he  visits.  In  the 
West  he  is  commonly 
called  “  High  -  holder,” 
in  Ohio  and  Pennsylva¬ 
nia"  Flicker,”  “  Yellow- 
hammer,”  and  “Pint,” 
while  New  Yorkers  sim¬ 
plify  the  thing,  and  dub 
him  “Clape.”  His  or¬ 
nithological  name  is 
Colaptes  auratus.  Like 
the  most  of  his  class  lie 
is  migratory  in  his  hab¬ 
its,  arriving  upon  Lake 
Erie  from  the  South  the 
second  week  in  April, 
and  leaving  again  in  Oc¬ 
tober.  Their  migrations 
are  performed  by  night, 
as  we  are  informed  by 
the  whistling  of  their 
wings  overhead.  Less 
shy  and  retiring  in  his 
disposition  than  many 
of  his  congeners,  you 
may  seek  him  in  the 
edge  of  the  woods  and 
in  old  orchards,  where, 
perched  upon  some  tall 
stub  or  fence  stake,  he 
calls  out  so  joyously  his 
clear,  ringing,  sonorous  chant,  that  we  are  cer- 
'Yin  even  “High-hole”  appreciates  the  glad  re¬ 
vival  of  sunny  days,  and  contributes,  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  music  to  the  awakening  mel¬ 
ody.  It  is,  indeed,  the  best  he  can  do,  and 
though  we  may  not  perhaps  name  it  a  song,  it 
is  always  welcomed 
as  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  returning 
warmth  and  life. 

The  Golden-wing 
is  a  type  of  one  form 
among  the  wood¬ 
peckers.  It  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the 
true  woodpeckers 
by  its  curved  and 
compressed  beak, 
and  by  the  broad, 
strong  shafts,  dyed 
bright,  golden  yel¬ 
low,  which  are  so 
conspicuous  during 
flight,  and  furnish 
the  bird  its  name. 

The  upper  plumage 
is  umber  brown, 
barred  with  black; 

•beneath,  buff  yel¬ 
low,  with  numer¬ 
ous  spots  of  black, 
prevails;  a  lunated 
mark  of  vivid  red 
glows  amid  the  iron  gray  of  the  hind-head, 
while  a  collar  of  jet  black,  meeting  upon 
the  breast,  separates  the  buff  of  the  lower  parts 
'from  the  cinnamon  of  the  throat.  The  tail  is 
beautifully  marked  with  brown,  yellow,  black, 
•and  white,  and  the  shaft  of  each  feather  pro¬ 


trudes  beyond  the  vane  in  a  hard  spine.  The 
use  of  this  conformation  is  evident,  when  we 
consider  that  the  tail,  pressed  against  the  trunk, 
is  used  by  the  bird  as  a  support  in  climbing. 

We  have  said  that  the  Golden-wing-  differed, 


THE  GOLDEN -WINGED  WOODPECKIiK. — ( Colaptes  CLUVatUS.) 

in  certain  respects  from  other  woodpeckers- 
We  may  therefore  look  for  change  of  habit. 
This  variation  we  find  not  only  in  the  manner 
of  locomotion,  but  more  notably  in  the  food 
which  he  affects.  As  the  cherries  and  different 
varieties  of  berries  ripen,  he  dines  sumptuously 


upon  them.  Young  ants,  however,  of  which  he 
is  passionately  fond,  form  his  regular  diet. 
These  inhabit  old,  decaying  stumps  and  pros¬ 
trate  logs  in  prodigious  numbers,  and  his  stout 
bill,  seemingly  shaped  for  this  very  purpose, 
unearths  them  as  readily  as  with  a  pickax. 


Of  course  by  the  destruction  of  myriads  of 
ants  our  friend  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  farmer. 
He  no  doubt  understands  this,  and  feeling  that 
one  good  turn  deserves  another,  when  the  far¬ 
mer’s  corn  is  nicely  ripening,  makes  frequent 
visits  to  his  field,  tear¬ 
ing  open  the  husks  with 
his  powerful  beak,  and 
devouring  *  with  the 
greatest  avidity  the  suc¬ 
culent  kernels.  Not  sel¬ 
dom,  however,  the  far¬ 
mer  himself,  stealing 
through  the  waving 
corn,  espies  him  at  his 
delicious  feast,  and  ere 
poor  Yellow  -  hammer 
can  escape,  brings  him 
fluttering  down  with  his 
cruel  shot.  Undoubted¬ 
ly,  farmer  John,  he  stole 
an  ear  or  two  of  your 
growing  corn,  but  un¬ 
doubtedly  he  has  killed 
a  thousand  or  two  in¬ 
dustrious  ants  in  yonder 
stump  in  the  fence-cor¬ 
ner,  which  repays  3-ou  a 
hundred-fold.  About  the 
middle  of  May  in  this 
latitude  the  G  >lden- 
wing,  having  wooed  and 
won  a  mate,  seeks  a 
nesting-place.  The  pair 
fly  from  tree  to  tree,  run 
up  and  down  the  trunk 
and  along  the  branches, 
chase  each  other  in 
queer,  twisted  spirals  all 
over  the  tree,  peering 
into  crevices,  prying  off  loose  scales  of  bark, 
digging  a  little  way  into  the  yielding  trunk  of 
a  dead  cotton-wood,  or  rapping  vigorously  upon 
the  sound  surface  of  a  hard  maple,  until  a 
proper  site  is  discovered.  This  is  generally  in 
the  tall,  dead  stub  of  some  ancient  tree,  a  mon¬ 
ument  of  the  scath¬ 
ing  fires  which 
felled  its  compan¬ 
ions  long  ago;  often 
in  the  dead,  top 
limb  of  an  old  ap¬ 
ple  -  tree ;  some¬ 
times,  in  remote 
orchards,  within 
five  or  six  feet  of 
the  ground.  After 
the  location  is  fixed 
upon,  all  their  time 
is  occupied  in  the 
preparation  of  the 
nest,  and  so  intent 
are  they  upon  their 
work  that  j-ou  may 
approach  quite  near 
without  exciting 
alarm,  and  often 
they  continue  their 
labor,  affectionately 
relieving  each  oth¬ 
er,  long  after  other 
birds  are  asleep.  A 
hole  is  first  dug 
straight  forward  a  few  inches,  and  then  perpen¬ 
dicularly  downward,  eight,  twelve,  even  eighteen 
inches,  according  to  season  and  circumstances. 
It  is  exactly  circular,  smooth,  and  gourd-shaped 
within,  and  chiseled  out  of  the  firm  wood  by  the 
unassisted  beaks  of  the  twTo  birds,  of  whose 
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power  in  cutting  wonderful  stories  are  narrated. 
This  dry,  snug  cranny  is  soon  the  receptacle  of 
six  eggs  of  the  most  beautiful  pearly  white,  with¬ 
out  a  blemish,  which  a  few  days  of  maternal 
care  replace  with  as  many  callow  young,  in  all 
their  naked  helplessness. 

Then  there  is  care,  and  enough  of  it,  too,  de¬ 
lightful  though  it  be,  in  the  woodpecker  family. 
The  young  must  be  fed  and  protected  from  ene¬ 
mies — snakes,  for  instance;  they  must  soon  be 
taught  to  fly,  and  by  slow  degrees  to  shift  for 
themselves,  for  ere  the  summer  is  ended  a  sec¬ 
ond  brood  will  take  their  places  in  the  care  of 
the  parent  birds.  All  this  time,  too,  the  nest 
must  be  kept  clean,  and  the  birds  must  provide 
themselves  as  well  as  their  clamorous  young 
with  ants  and  young  beetles,  extracted  from 
their  hiding-places  under  the  bark,  and  Sour- 
gum  berries,  and  what  not,  so  that  they  are  at 
no  loss  for  something  to  do  in  that  lively  home 
up  in  the  cotton-wood.  When  the  autumn  is 
dyeing  the  leaves,  the  Golden-wings  fly  South. 

Audubon  says  that  the  Golden-wing  lives 
well  in  confinement,  never  allowing  his  spirits 
to  droop,  “  and,  by  way  of  amusement,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  destroy  as  much  furniture  in  a  day  as 
can  well  be  mended  by  a  different  kind  of  work¬ 
man  in  a  week.”  Wilson’s  success  in  keeping 
one  was,  however,  indifferent,  and  there  is 
nothing  about  the  bird  which  will  ever  cause  its 
introduction  generally  into  our  houses. 

Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— No.  97. 


I  have  just  had  a  visit  from  one  of  the  most 
enterprising  and  successful  farmers  in  Western 
New  York.  It  was  a  stormy  day — just  such  a 
day  when,  it  being  impossible  to  do  anything 
out  of  doors,  a  farmer  feels  no  compunction  in 
spending  a  few  hours  in  conversation  with  a 
friend.  We  had  a  long  and  interesting  talk, 
aud  as  the  storm  continued  unabated  he  spent 
the  night  with  me.  At  home,  he  said,  he  went 
to  bed  every  night  between  nine  and  ten,  and 
was  up,  winter  and  summer,  at  five.  He  boards 
his  men  in  the  house.  Breakfast  is  ready  at 
six.  Horses  are  fed,  watered,  cleaned,  and  har¬ 
nessed  before  breakfast,  and  are  expected  to  be 
in  the  field  by  seven  o’clock  at  the  latest.  He 
uses  three-horse  teams,  and  insists  on  having 
two  acres  a  day  plowed  by  each  team.  He  is 
very  particular  to  have  his  land  carefully 
plowed,  and  uses  a  “jointer.”  He  thinks  highly 
of  the  latter,  as  it  completely  buries  the  sod, 
stubble,  weeds,  etc. 

The  Deacon  enjoyed  these  remarks  in  regard 
to  plowing.  He  has  always  contended  that  'I 
make  a  mistake  in  not  using  a  jointer  or  double 
plow.  The  mass  of  testimony  is  certainly 
against  me.  My  aim  has  been  to  get  the  weed 
seeds  to  grow  and  then  kill  the  young  plants, 
rathrir  than  to  bury  them  for  a  year  or  two,  and 
then  have  them  start  in  the  barley  or  wheat 
crop,  where  I  could  not  get  at  them  with  a  hoe 
or  cultivator.  If  I  was  going  to  plant  corn  two 
years  in  succession,  or  potatoes  the  first  year 
followed  by  corn,  then  I  would  use  a  jointer  in 
breaking  up  the  sod.  The  weed  seeds  which 
lie  dormant  under  the  sod  the  first  year  would 
spring  up  after  the  next  plowing,  and  then  I 
should  have  a  chance  at  them. 

“  I  am  surprised,”  remarked  our  visitor,  “  that 
you  do  not  raise  more  beans.  Your  land  is 
better  suited  to  the  crop  than  ours,  and  yet  we 
raise  ten  acres  where  you  raise  one.  We  find  it 
one  of  our  most  profitable  crops — though  an 


exhaustive  one.  I  once  made  over  $100  an 
acre  from  my  bean  crop.” 

“  Exactty,”  I  replied,  “  and  the  next  year  we 
outsiders  rushed  into  the  business,  and  got  our 
fingers  burned.  We  paid  a  high  price  for  seed, 
and  planted  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  acres.  It 
was  a  wet  season,  and  the  weeds  got  the  start 
of  us.  When  we  came  to  harvest  the  crop  we 
could  hardly  discover  the  rows,  and  found  it 
difficult  to  get  any  one  willing  to  pull  the  beans 
without  extra  pay.  Our  expenses  were  extra 
heavy,  the  yield  extra  light,  the  quality  very 
inferior,  and  the  price,  even  after  hand-picking, 
anything  but  satisfactory.  I  bought  some  of  those 
beans,  to  feed  sheep,  at  35  cents  a  bushel.  And 
I  imagine  the  yield  was  not  over  ten  bushels 
per  acre.  If  your  land  is  clean,  and  in  good 
condition,  and  jrou  live  where  you  can  get 
plenty  of  boys  to  harvest  the  crop,  beaus  can 
be  raised  to  advantage,  but  not  otherwise.” 

“What  I  particularly  want  to  learn,”  he  said, 
“  is  how  to  make  manure  enough  to  keep  my 
land  in  good  condition.  I  sell  nothing  but 
beaus,  potatoes,  wheat,  and  apples.  I  feed  out 
all  my  corn,  oats,  stalks,  straw,  and  hay  on  the 
farm,  and  draw  into  the  barn-yard  the  potato 
vines  aud  everything  else  that  will  rot  into 
manure.  I  make  a  big  pile  of  it.  But  the 
point  with  me  is  to  fiud  out  what  is  the  best 
stock  to  feed  this  straw,  stalks,  hay,  oats,  and 
corn  to,  so  as  to  make  the  best  manure  and  re¬ 
turn  the  largest  profit.  Last  year  I  bought  a 
lot  of  steers  to  feed  in  winter,  and  lost  mone3r. 
This  fall  I  bought  38  head  of  cows  to  winter, 
intending  to  sell  them  in  the  spring.” 

“  What  did  they  cost  you  ?  ” 

“  I  went  into  Wyoming  and  Cattaraugus 
Counties,  and  picked  them  up  among  the  dairy 
farmers,  and  selected  a  very  fair  lot  of  cows  at 
an  average  of  $22  per  head.  I  expect  to  sell 
them  as  new  milch  cows  in  the  spring.  Such 
cows  last  spring  would  have  been  worth  $60  to 
$70  each.” 

“  That  will  pay.  But  it  is  not  often  that  the 
grain-grower  gets  such  a  chance  to  feed  out  his 
straw,  stalks,  and  other  fodder  to  advantage.  It 
can  not  be  adopted  as  a  permanent  sjrstem.  It 
is  bad  for  the  dairyman,  and  no  real  help  to  the 
grain-grower.  The  manure  is  not  rich  enough. 
Straw  and  stalks  alone  can  not  be  fed  to  advan¬ 
tage.  And  when  you  winter  cows  to  sell  again 
in  the  spring  it  will  not -pay  to  feed  grain.  If 
you  were  going  to  keep  the  cows  it  would  pay 
well.  The  fat  and  flesh  you  put  on  in  the  win¬ 
ter  would  be  returned  in  the  form  of  butter  and 
cheese  next  summer.” 

“  Why  is  not  the  manure  good  ?  I  am  careful 
to  save  everything,  and  expect  seven  or  eight 
hundred- loads  in  the  spring.” 

“You  had  60  acres  of  wheat  that  yielded  25 
bushels  per  acre,  and  have  probably  about  50 
tons  of  Avheat  straw.  You  had  also  30  acres  of 
oats,  that  yielded  50  bushels  per  acre,  say  35 
tons  of  straw.  Your  20  acres  of  corn  produced 
40  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre;  say  the 
stalks  weigh  30  tons.  And  you  have  60  tons  of 
hay,  half  clover  and  half  timothy.  Let  us  see 
what  your  manure  from  this  amount  of  grain 
and  fodder  is  worth  (see ‘Harris  on  the  Pig,’ 
p.  139): 

Manure  from 

50  tons  wheat  straw,  ©  $2.GS . $134.00 

35  tons  oat  straw,  ©  $2.90 .  101.50 

30  tons  corn-stalks,  ©  $3.58 . .  107.40 

30  tons  timothy  hay.  ©  $0.43 .  192.00 

30  tons  clover  hay,  ©  $9.64. .  _  2S9.20 

14  tons  oats  (1,500  bush.)  ©  $7.70.  107.80 
21  tons  corn  (800  hush.)  ©  $0.05. .  159.60 

Total.. 213  tons.  $1,092.40 

“  This  is  the  value  of  the  manure  on  the  land. 


Assuming  that  there  are  4300  loads,  and  that  the 
labor  of  cleaning  out  the  stables,  piling,  carting, 
and  spreading  the  manure  is  worth  30  cents  per 
load,  or  $180,  we  have  $912.40  as  the  net 
value  of  the  manure. 

“  Now,  your  250-acre  farm  might  be  so  man¬ 
aged  that  this  amount  of  manure  annualljr  ap¬ 
plied  would  soon  greatly  increase  its  fertility. 
But  you  do  not  think  you  can"  afford  to  sum¬ 
mer-fallow,  and  you  want  to  raise  thirty  or  forty 
acres  of  potatoes  every  year.” 

“I  propose  to  do  so,”  he  replied,  “until  the 
potato-bug  arrives  in  this  section.  Situated  as 
I  am,  close  to  a  good  shipping  station,  no  crop 
pays  me  better.  My  potatoes  this  year  have 
averaged  me  over  $100  per  acre.” 

“Very  good.  But  it  is  perfectly  clear  to  my 
mind  that,  sooner  or  later,  you  must  either  farm 
slower  or  feed  higher.  And  in  your  case,  situ¬ 
ated  close  to  a  village  where  you  can  get  plenty 
of  help,  and  with  a  good  shipping  station  near 
by,  you  had  better  adopt  the  latter  plan.  You 
must  feed  higher,  aud  make  richer  manure. 
You  now  feed  out  213  tons  of  stuff,  and  make 
600  loads  of  manure,  worth  $912.40.  By  feed¬ 
ing  out  one  third ,  or  71  tons  more,  you  can  more 
than  double  the  value  of  the  manure. 

50  tons  of  bran  or  mill-feed  would  give  manure 


worth . $729.50 

21  tons  decorticated  cotton-seed  cake .  5S5.06 


$1,314.56 

“Buy  and  feed  out  this  amount  of  bran  and 
cake,  and  you  would  have  800  loads  of  manure, 
worth  on  the  land  $2,226.96,  or,  estimating  as 
before  that  it  cost  30  cents  a  load  to  handle  it, 
its  net  value  would  be  $1,986.96.” 

I  am  well  aware  that  comparatively  few 
farmers  in  this  section  can  afford  to  adopt  this 
plan  of  enriching  their  land.  We  want  better 
stock.  I  do  not  know  where  I  could  buy  a  lot 
of  steers  that  it  would  pay  to  fatten  in  winter. 
Those  farmers  who  raise  good  grade  Short¬ 
horn  or  Devon  cattle  are  not  the  men  to  suit 
them  half-fat  at  low  rates.  They  can  fatten 
them  as  well  as  I  can.  For  some  time  to  come 
the  farmer  who  proposes  to  feed  liberally  will 
have  to  raise  his  own  stock.  He  can  rarely  buy 
well-bred  animals  to  fatten.  A  good  farmer 
must  be  a  good  farmer  throughout.  He  can 
not  be  good  in  spots.  His  land  must  be  drained, 
well  worked,  and  free  from  weeds.  If  he  crops 
heavily  he  must  manure  heavily,  aud  to  do  this 
he  must  feed  liberally — aud  he  can  not  afford  to 
feed  liberally  unless  he  has  good  stock. 

It  is  a  poor  time  to  talk  about  the  profits  of 
raising  and  feeding  good  stock.  Meat  of  all 
kinds  is  very  low.  I  do  not  know  that  the  con¬ 
sumers  find  it  so,  but  at  any  rate  farmers  are 
getting  unusually  low  prices.  But  I  do  not  feel 
discouraged.  It  is  almost  certain  that  the  next 
few  years  will  give  us’  good  if  not  high  prices 
for  good  meat.  And  lie  is  the  wise  farmer  who 
prepares  for  it  now. 

One  of  my  neighbors  bought  a  corn-husking 
machine,  and  a  cheap  sweep-power  to  drive  it. 
The  latter  was  made  to  sell  aud  not  to  use,  and 
soon  broke.  The  liusker  did  good  work.  And 
wc  may  take  it  for  settled  that  corn-husking  by 
machinery  is  an  accomplished  fact.  But  it  is 
equally  certain  that,  at  present,  it  costs  more  to 
husk  with  one  of  these  machines  than  by  hand. 
There  were  two  horses,  a  man  to  drive,  one  to 
feed,  one  to  give  him  the  corn,  and  another  to 
take  away  the  stalks,  and  their  best  day’s  work, 
when  everything  went  right,  was  less  than  100 
bushels  of  ears. 

I  would  like  to  raise  40  acres  of  corn  on  my 
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farm  (of  285  acres)  every  year ;  and  I  would  do 
so  if  it  were  not  for  the  labor  of  harvesting.  It 
is  slow,  tedious  work.  But  one  of  my  day¬ 
dreams  is  to  have  my  farm  (exclusive  of  garden, 
orchard,  permanent  meadow,  grass  and  wood 
land,  aud  a  few  small  lots  near  the  barns)  divided 
into  ten  fields  of  20  acres  each,  with  a  neat 
stone  wall  round  every  field,  the  laud  well 
drained,  clean,  aud  rich.  Then,  I  think.  I  could 
keep  it  rich  and  make  it  richer  by  some  such  a 
rotation  as  this : 

First  Year — Field  No.  1. — Clover  sod  the 
previous  year,  plowed  early  in  the  fall,  and 
planted  or  drilled  to  com  in  the  spring. 

Field  No.  2. — Clover  sod,  heavily  top-dressed 
the  previous  fall  with  well-rotted  manure, 
plowed  late  in  the  spring,  and  corn  drilled  in  as 
fast  as  plowed  and  harrowed. 

Second  Year — No.  1. — Sown  with  rye  the 
previous  August  among  the  corn.  Rye  fed  off 
on  the  laud  the  next  spring  with  sheep.  Then 
plowed,  thoroughly  cultivated,  harrowed,  and 
made  mellow,  and  then  sown  at  different  times 
with  white  mustard.  This  crop  to  be  eaten  off 
on  the  land  with  sheep,  and  the  laud  to  be 
plowed,  aud  sown  to  winter  wheat. 

No.  2. — Oats  and  peas  sown  together.  The 
land  having  been  heavily  manured  for  com, 
and  thoroughly  cultivated  while  the  com  was 
growing,  and  then  plowed  in  the  fall  after  the 
corn  was  harvested,  might  be  sown  early  with¬ 
out  plowing  in  the  spring — it  would  be  rich  and 
clean,  and  a  great  crop  might  be  expected,  and 
after  harvest  one  or  two  plo wings  would  make 
the  field  in  splendid  order  for  winter  wheat. 

Third  Year — No.  1  and  No.  2. — Both  in 
winter  wheat,  seeded  in  the  spring  with  clover 
aud  timothy. 

Fourth  Year  —  No.  1.  —  Clover  pastured 
close  with  sheep  until  the  first  of  June,  then 
left  to  grow  up  for  seed. 

No.  2. — Clover,  mown  for  hay,  and  then  pas¬ 
tured  the  rest  of  the  season. 

Fifth  Year — No.‘l. — Clover  seed  stubble, 
pastured,  aud  heavily  manured  in  the  fall. 

No.  2. — Clover  and  timothy  mown  for  hay, 
and  afterward  pastured  until  time  to  break  tip 
in  the  fall  for  com. 

SixTn  Year. — Com  again. 

This  would  give  me  eveiy  year  40  acres  of  corn, 
20  acres  of  oats  aud  peas,  40  acres  of  hay,  20 
acres  clover  seed,  20  acres  of  rye,  20  acres  of  mus¬ 
tard,  40  acres  of  pasture,  and  40  acres  of  winter 
wheat.  I  should  sell  nothing  but  wheat  and 
clover  seed ;  but  I  should  expect,  at  any  rate 
after  a  few  years,  to  get  from  35  to  40  bushels 
of  wheat  per  acre,  and  in  a  favorable  season  5 
bushels  of  clover  seed.  I  think  I  could  keep  15 
grade  Shorthorn  cows,  12  calves,  12  yearlings, 
12  two-year-olds,  and  sell  a  dozen  fat  steers  and 
cows  every  year. 

Then  I  should  hope  to  be  able  to  keep  a  flock 
of  100  long-wool  ewes,  150  lambs,  and  sell  150 
fat  sheep  at  from  twelve  to  twenty  months  old 
every  year. 

“You  have  left  out  the  black  pigs,”  remarks 
the  Deacon,  “and  I  thought  you  considered 
them  your  most  profitable  stock.” 

I  have  not  forgotten  them  at  all.  But  I  will 
leave  the  profits  from  them  to  pay  my  oil-cake 
and  bran  bills,  and  they  will  much  more  than 
do  it.  The  receipts  from  such  a  farm  we  may 
estimate  as  follows : 

■  40  acres  -vfieat  35  bush,  per  aero,  ©  $1.50 . $2,100.00 

20  acres  clover  seed  @  5  bush,  per  acre,  @  $6...  600.00 

12  head  of  fat  cattle .  1,000.00 

Blitter  from  15  cows .  500.00 

150  fat  sheep,  @  $10 .  1,500.00 

Wool  from  250  sheep,  8  lbs.  each,  @  60c .  1,200.00 

5  acres  of  apple  orchard .  . .  1,000.00 

$7,900.00 


Feeding  out  such  a  large  amount  of  stock 
would  soon  give  me  more  than  manure  enough 
for  20  acres  of  corn  every  year;  and,  as  soon  as 
this  was  the  case,  I  should  take  a  few  acres  of 
the  fall-plowed  clover  sod,  manure  it  well,  and 
sow  mangold  wurzel  instead  of  corn. 

Manure  is  like  money.  The  more  you  have,  the 
easier  it  is  to  make  more.  You  can  not  grow  a 
big  crop  of  mangolds  without  thorough  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  a  heavy  dressing  of  manure.  But 
when  you  have  got  the  mangolds  the  laud  is  not 
only  left  in  splendid  condition  for  future  crops, 
but  the  consumption  of  the  mangolds,  besides 
being  of  great  benefit  to  stock,  leaves  a  splen¬ 
did  lot  of  rich  manure.  We  can  raise  just  as 
good  mangolds  here  as  lliej^  can  in  England — 
in  fact,  I  think  better,  as  our  hotter  climate  ma¬ 
tures  them  more  perfectly,  and  renders  them 
more  nutritious.  We  can  easily  grow  twenty- 
five  tons  per  acre,  and  as  the  manure  from  a  ton 
of  mangolds  is  worth  $1.07,  we  have  left  from 
each  acre  of  mangolds,  besides  the  leaves,  ma¬ 
nure  worth  $26.75. 

If  we  could  grow  100  bushels  of  shelled  corn 
per  acre — aud  the  climate  is  capable  of  doing  it 
— the  manure  from  the  corn  and  stalks  would 
be  about  equal  to  that  from  25  tons  of  man¬ 
golds.  Aud,  as  I  have  said  before,  if  it  was  not 
for  the  labor  of  harvesting  I  should  aim  to  grow 
much  more  corn  than  I  now  do.  It  is  the  grand 
crop  of  this  continent — the  sheet-anchor  of 
American  agriculture.  But  what  we  want  are 
larger  crops  per  acre,  and  a  cheaper  and  more 
expeditious  method  of  harvesting  them.  We 
have  made  little  or  no  progress  in  this  respect. 
We  harvest  our  corn  crop  just  as  we  did  thirty 
years  ago.  Great  improvements  have  been 
made  in  drills,  planters,  and  cultivators.  We 
can  raise  corn  much  easier,  but  nothing  has 
been  done  to  lessen  the  labor  of  cutting  and 
husking  it. 

I  believe  corn  will  yet  be  harvested  as  we 
harvest  wheat — cut  with  a  reaper,  bound  into 
bundles  of  a  convenient  size  for  pitching,  and 
then  thrashed  or  husked  by  a  big  machine,  driv¬ 
en  by  ten  horses  or  a  steam-engine.  It  must  be 
powerful  enough  to  take  in  a  bundle  at  a  time, 
strip  off  the  ears  and  husk  them,  and  the  stalks 
as  they  pass  through  can  be  cut  up  and  elevated 
by  a  straw  carrier.  I  believe  iu  less  than  ten 
years  we  shall  see  hundreds  of  such  machines 
traveling  from  farm  to  farm  as  thrashing-ma¬ 
chines  now  do,  and  we  shall  wonder  how  we 
ever  got  along  without  them. 

The  late  Robert  Russell,  of  Scotland,  the  emi¬ 
nent  meteorologist,  farmer,  editor,  and  author, 
whose  recent  death  is  a  great  loss  to  agricul¬ 
tural  science,  visited  me  shortly  after  his  arrival 
in  this  country.  He  was  not  very  favorably  im¬ 
pressed  with  our  soil  or  our  manner  of  working 
it;  but  one  charming  afternoon  in  the  early 
part  of  September,  while  standing  in  a  recently 
sown  field  of  wheat,  with  a  note-book  in  hand, 
jotting  down  some  facts  for  the  book  he  after¬ 
wards  published,  he  suddenly  stopped,  looked 
at  a  new  made  straw-stack,  and  then  at  the  grow¬ 
ing  crops  of  corn,  and  at  a  large  peach  orchard 
that  happened  to  be  loaded  with  fine  fruit.  He 
was  silent  for  some  minutes,  aud  then,  thinking 
aloud,  rather  than  talking,  he  remarked :  “  Har¬ 
vest  all  gathered  and  thrashed ;  the  next  wheat 
crop  now  in  the  ground,  and  ten  or  twelve  weeks 
of  fine,  growing  weather  before  winter.  IV e 
would  like  such  a  chance  in  Scotland.”  And  it 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  after  harvest  is  finished 
and  the  wheat  all  sown,  we  have  a  splendid  op¬ 


portunity  for  plowing  and  cleaning  our  land.  If 
we  could  only  expedite  the  corn  harvest,  and 
get  the  crop  off  the  land,  every  acre  of  corn 
ground  might  be  plowed  and  got  ready  for 
spring  sowing  before  winter  sets  in. 

Autumn  is  the  time  to  work  land,  and  spring 
the  time  to  drain  it.  Winter  is  the  time  to  draw 
the  tiles  to  make  manure,  and  to  do  everything 
that  will  facilitate  the  work  of  the  'spring  aud 
summer.  In  the  spring,  while  the  ground  is  wet 
and  loose  from  the  effect  of  the  frost,  an  under¬ 
drain  can  be  dug  with  one  third  less  labor  than 
in  the  fall.  When  the  plans  are  all  laid  aud  the 
tiles  on  hand,  a  good  deal  of  draining  may  be 
done  in  the  five  or  six  weeks  in  spring  before  we 
need  to  plow  for  corn.  Some  one  writes  to  W\e  Ag¬ 
riculturist  that  he  thinks  “  Walks  and  Talks  has 
under-draining  on  the  brain.”  If  I  have,  and  the 
disease  is  contagious,  I  should  like  to  communi¬ 
cate  it  to  half  a  dozen  of  the  most  intelligent 
farmers  in  every  town  and  post-office  where  the 
American  Agriculturist  is  taken.  Underdraining 
will  be  the  great  farm  work  of  the  next  quarter  of 
a  centuiy.  Wherever  draining  is  needed — and  I 
have  never  yet  happened  to  see  a  farm  where 
some  portions  of  it  did  not  need  draining — no 
real  and  permanent  improvement  can  be  effected 
until  this  work  is  done.  J  recommend  no  ex¬ 
travagant  expenditure  of  money.  Those  who 
have  the  capital  to  drain  their  land  completely 
at  once,  would  find  it  to  their  interest  to  devote 
a  year  or  two  principally  to  this  work.  But 
there  are  few  such  men.  Most  of  us  must  drain 
a  few  acres  each  year,  as  we  can  afford  the  time 
and  money.  Only  commence  and  do  the  work 
thoroughly  as  far  as  you  go,  and  there  is  scarce¬ 
ly  a  man  who  will  stop  until  his  whole  farm  is 
drained  wherever  needed.  If  I  could  induce 
every  reader  of  the  Agriculturist  to  make  up 
his  mind  never  to  let  a  year  go  past  without 
making  a  few  rods  of  ditch,  I  should  feel  that 
I  had  accomplished  something  worth  living  for. 

Put  in  stone  drains  if  you  can  not  get  tile; 
but  the  latter,  where  they  can  be  obtained  at 
any  reasonable  price,  are  far  cheaper  and  better. 

I  have  some  stone  drains  that  work  well,  aud 
two  or  three  brush  drains  that  do  more  or  less 
good,  but  I  have  one  stone  drain  that  is  stopped 
up,  and  several  brush  drains,  that  are  useless, 
while  I  have  not  a  single  tile  drain  that  does 
not  do  good  service.  I  have  some  that  are  not 
deep  enough,  but  I  was  bothered  to  get  a  good 
outlet.  Some  of  my  neighbors  have  not  “  un¬ 
derdraining  on  the  brain,”  and  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  persuade  them  to  join  in  cutting  ditches 
deep  enough  to  carry  off  the  water.  The  only 
cure  for  this  is,  more  light,  more  agricultural 
papers,  and  more  neighborhood  Farmers’  Clubs. 


A  Farmer’s  Bog-Cart. 


The  two-wheeled  vehicle  known  as  the  “  Dog- 
Cart  ”  (from  having  a  space  under  the  seats  in 
which  dogs  may  be  carried  for  hunting  expedi¬ 
tions),  is  very  useful  for  ordinary  knocking-about, 
in  a  country  that  is  not  too  hilly.  It  is  capable 
of  stowing  away  baskets,  and  bundles,  and 
bags,  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent — all  out  of 
sight.  One  reason  why  it  has  not  been  more 
generally  adopted  in  this  country  is,  probably, 
that  the  only  specimens  we  have  had  have  been 
imported  or  made  here  for  fancy  driving,  and 
have  been  too  heavy  and  far  too  costly  for  cam- 
mon  use.  The  cheap  imitations  that  some  of 
our  country  makers  have  produced  have  been 
but  very  miserable  imitations,  with  all  the  faults 
and  few  of  the  advantages  of  the  foreign  article. 

In  Montreal,  they  have  a  cart  that  we  might 
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■with  great  ad  van  lags  adopt  for  our  own  use. 


It  is  not  an  aristocratic  “  trap  ”  developed  by  the 
circumstances  of  an  extravagant  sporting  life, 


but  a  sort  of  “  self-made  ”  affair  that  has  grown 
from  the  ordinary  horse-cart,  and  has  been 
made,  by  one  addition  after  another,  a  most  use¬ 
ful  and  by  no  means  inelegant  vehicle  for  all 
who  have  much  running  about  to  do,  and  who 
are  liable  to  have  friends  or  bundles  to  carry  at 
any  time.  The  cart-body,  as  shown  ii>  the 
engraving,  rests  upon  a  pair  of  elliptic  springs. 
Each  side  has  a  top-rail  supported  by  rungs, 
and  inside  of  the  rungs  there  is  a  thin  boarding 
which  extends  about  one  half  the  liiglit  of  the 
open  space.  The  tail-board  is  arranged  to  be 
held  at  any  desired  angle  by  means  of  straps. 
The  seats  rest  upon  the  boarding,  and  are  held 
in  place  by  means  of  notches  which  fit  the 
rungs,  and  hold  four  persons,  two  of  whom  face 
to  the  rear  and  rest  their  feet  upon  the  tail- 
board.  Strong  iron  uprights  support  a  heavy 
strap  which  auswers  as  a  back  to  the  seats. 
Mud-guards  are  placed  over  the  wheels,  and 
steps  at  eacli  sido,  front  and  rear.  In  the  engrav¬ 
ing  a  part  of  the  mud-guard  is  removed  to 
show  the  seats.  It  is  a  velwclc  combining 
strength,  convenience,  comfort,  lightness,  and 
cheapness — the  lamps  and  mud-guards,  and 
the  back  to  the  seat,  giving  it  a  certain  air  that 
it  is  pleasant  to  have  when  more  essential  things 
do  not  have  to  be  sacrificed  to  it. 


To  Make  a  Jumper. 


A  “jumper”  which  will  answer  many  of  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  the  farm,  such  as  drawing 
light  loads  of  wood,  feed,  or  fodder  from  one 


to  the  post-office,  or  t  he  village,  can  he  made  at 
home  with  a  little  ingenuity,  a  few  tools,  and 
such  materials  as  are  almost  everywhere  at 


hand.  IVhat  is  needed  is  a  couple  of  white-oak 
poles  for  the  runners,  about  four  or  five  inches 
thick.  Shave  off  with  a  draw-knife  about  half 
the  thickness  where  the  bend 
or  crook  is  wanted.  With 
an  iuch-and-a-half  auger 
bore  holes  for  the  posts,  and 
one  to  receive  the  end  of  the 
rave  at  the  nose  of  the 
jumper.  The  rave  may  be 
made  of  a  piece  of  timber 
similar  to  the  runner,  flatten¬ 
ed  or  not,  as  may  be  wished. 
When  the  sides  are  finished 
connect  them  together  by 
three  or  four  beams,  the  ends 
of  which  are  let  into  holes 
bored  into  the  inside  of  the 
raves.  These  holes  should 
be  bored  so  that  the  runners 
spread  a  little;  this  makes 
the  jumper  firmer,  also  less 
liable  to  upset  with  a  load. 
Thills  similar  to  those  of  a 
cutter  are  required,  as  this 
is  a  “  one-horse  machine.” 
The  top  represented  in  the  engraving  is  of 
wicker-work,  but  it  may  be  a  box,  a  rude 
hamper,  or  whatever  the  owner  chooses. 


Cutting  Roots. 


As  the  practice  of  feeding  roots  is  becoming 


more  general,  it  is  well  to  consider  the  best 
mode  of  doing  it.  As  it  is  often  done,  it  is  far 
from  being  safe.  We  often  hear  of  choking 
cattle,  and  are  asked  for  modes  of  relief.  Now, 
prevention  is  much  easier  than  a  remedy  in  this 
case.  If  the  roots  are  cut  there  is  no  danger  of 
choking.  The  cattle,  more 
especially  fattening  cattle, 
are  able  to  consume  them 
with  so  much  greater  ease 
that  they  thrive  better. 
Sheep  can  hardly  cat 
turnips  without  being  cut, 
and  hogs  also  find  difficul¬ 
ty  in  dealing  with  them. 
The  simplest  mode  is  chop¬ 
ping  them  in  a  box  with  a 
sharply  ground  shovel. 
Where  hut  a  few  bushels 
a  day  are  used,  this  may 
answer  the  purpose  very 
well,  hut  it  is  not  a  neat  practice.  A 
turnip  sheer,  which  is  a  machine  armed  with 
knives,  which  slices  up  all  sorts  of  roots,  is 
probably  the  best  apparatus  that  can  be  used. 


Of  these  there  are  various  kinds  that  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  $15  upwards.  We  give  an  engrav¬ 
ing  of  one  that  may  be  made  at  home,  that  will 
probably  be  found  as  useful,  in  a  small  way,  as 
any.  It  is  made  of  a  circular  piece  of  plank,  30 
inches  in  diameter,  hung  with  a  crank  like  a 
grindstone.  Sloping  mortises  are  cut  through 
in  four  places  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of 
broad  steel  blades  being  fixed  in,  which  slice  up 
the  roots,  as  they  come  in  contact  with  them,  as 
they  pass  the  open  side  of  a  hopper  in  which 


the  roots  are  fed.  With  the  exception  of  the 
blades  this  machine  may  be  built  at  home.  For 
the  sketch  of  this  machine  we  are  indebted  to  a 
correspondent  in  Western  New  York. 


'What  a  Heavy  Sod  will  Do. 

The  sod  makes  the  corn.  This  may  be  taken 
as  an  axiom,  as  undoubted  as  that  a  straight 
line  is  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points. 
If  the  sod  is  right  the  com  can  take  care  of  it¬ 
self.  What  is  wanted  is  a  mass  of  roots,  filling 
the  soil  to  the  depth  of  three,  four,  or  five  inches 
or  more,  and  such  a  mat  of  vegetation  on  the 
surface  as  will  inevitably  belong  to  such  a  mass 
of  roots.  Now,  what  such  an  amount  of  veg¬ 
etable  matter,  easily  decom¬ 
posed,  and  such  as  com 
loves  to  feed  upon,  would 
measure,  can  very  easily  be 
estimated.  It  would  certain¬ 
ly  be  within  bounds  to  say 
lhat  there  would  be  on  every 
square  rod  of  ground  90 
cubic  feet  of  matter  equal 
in  fertilizing  power  to  aver¬ 
age  barn-yard  manure.  This 
is  over  three  quarters  of  a 
cord  per  square  rod ;  and 
1G0  rods  going  to  make  up 
an  acre,  there  would  be  over 
120  cords  of  manure  to  the 
acre.  This  amount  of  barn¬ 
yard  manure  would  seem 
perfectly  bewildering  to  a 
farmer,  and  would  be  be¬ 
yond  the  power  of  many 
to  haul  out  and  spread.  And  here  it  is,  on 
the  spot,  in  the  most  perfect  shape  possible 
to  be  utilized.  Does  it  then  need  any  fur¬ 
ther  argument  to  show  clearly  that  a  heavj"  sod 
is  the  best,  cheapest,  and  most  easily  handled 
manure  a  farmer  can  procure  or  invent  ?  The 
vexed  question  of  whether  one  should  plow  deep 


Fig.  2. — A  HEAVY  SOD. 


or  shallow  for  corn,  here  gets  a  satisfactory  and 
simple  reply.  Witli  such  a  sod,  or  any  sod,  we 
may  say,  one  must  plow  sufficiently  deep  to  get 
enough  loose  soil  on  the  lop  to  allow  the  har¬ 
row  to  work  and  make  a  seed-bed.  No  more, 


MONTREAL  DOG-CART. 


A  JUMPER. 

part  of  the  farm  to  another,  running  to  mill,  or 
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no  less.  If  our  sod  is  such  a  one  as  rve  lately 
saw  cut  from  a  pasture  on  a  farm  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania,  the  plow  must  necessarily  go 
seven  or  eight  inches  beneath  the  surface  before 
enough  soil  can  be  obtained  wherewith  to  make 
a  seed-bed.  The  average  crop  on  this  farm  is 
over  100  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre.  And 
the  secret,  if  there  is  any,  is  in  this  sod.  Why 
should  it  be  doubted  ?  Compare  the  sods  re¬ 
presented  in  figures  1  and  2,  and  compare  100 
bushels  against  the  average  corn  crop.  It  is  a 
simple  example  in  proportion :  as  sod  is  to  sod, 
so  is  corn  to  corn.  And  by  this  we  may 
learn  what  a  heavy  sod  will  do. 


Blasting  and  Breaking  Rocks. 


There  are  many  localities  in  the  East  where 
stone  is  too  valuable  to  waste,  and  yet  where 
the  land  is  too  valuable  to  remain  occupied  or 
encumbered  with  it.  At  the  West  stone  is  less 
"abundant,  but  what  there  is  is  valuable  for  many 
uses.  Making  foundations  for  buildings,  walls 
for  barn-yards,  fences  for  fields,  and  protecting 
walls  for  bank's  of  streams  liable  to  be  washed 
away,  are  all  uses  for  which  stone  is  valu¬ 
able.  We  give  some  directions  for  breaking  up 
the  largest  rocks  which  a  farmer  is  likely  to 
meet  on  his  farm.  This  is  most  easily  done  by 
blasting.  A  few  ounces  of  powder  is  sufficient 
to  reduce  to* “sizable”  fragments  a  rock  of 
several  tons’  weight.  To  do  this,  let  a  hole  be 


Fig.l. — TOOLS  FOR  BLASTING  AND  BREAKING  ROCKS. 

drilled  in  such  a  part  of  the  stone  that  the  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  powder  will  be  as  near  as  pos¬ 
sible  equal  on  all  sides.  A  little  examination 
and  judgment  will  show  where  the  hole  should 
be  placed,  and  in  which  direction  it  should  be 
bored.  Then  take  the  drill  (a,  fig.  1),  which  is 
of  octagonal  steel,  one  inch  in  diameter  (Amer¬ 
ican  steel  made  at  Pittsburg  is  to  be  chosen  in 
preference  to  the  more  brittle  and  costly  Eng¬ 
lish  steel),  on  which  the  blacksmith  has  fash¬ 
ioned  a  “  bit,”  shaped  as  in  the  cut  (fig  1),  and, 
holding  it  with  the  left  hand,  strike  with  smart, 
light  strokes  on  the  head  of  the  drill  with 
the  mallet  (b)  held  in  the  right  hand.  After 
each  stroke  the  drill  must  be  turned  one  eighth 
round.  The  eight  sides  of  the  drill  furnish  a 
guide  for  this.  When  the  hole  has  been  worked 
dry  two  or  three  inches  deep,  water  may  be 
used  to  soften  the  rock,  taking  care  to  use  only 
just  so  much  as  to  keep  the  powdered  rock  in  a 
state  of  soft  mud;  a  little  and  often  is  the  rule. 
To  keep  the  water  from  splashing,  a  round 
piece  of  leather  is  used,  large  enough  to  lay  over 
the  hole  in  the  stone,  with  a  hole  in  the  center 
of  it  to  admit  the  drill.  A  cloth  is  laid  on  this, 
and  wound  loosely  round  the  drill,  and  prevents 
all  slopping  over.  The  mud  is  taken  out  of 
the  hole  when  necessary  with  a  “  swab-stick,” 


which  is  a  piece  of  sapling,  the  end  of  which  is 
battered  up  so  as  to  make  a  sort  of  mop.  This 
is  dipped  in  the  hole,  and  the  mud  whieli  ad¬ 
heres  to  it  as  it  is  withdrawn  is  jarred  off.  When 
the  hole  is  sufficiently'  deep  it  is  cleaned  out 
with  the  swab,  dried  with  some  perfe«tly  dry 
sand  thrown  in,  and  swabbed  out  dry.  It  is 
now  ready  for  the  blast.  The  powder  used  is 
coarse  blasting  powder.  The  quantity  to  be 
used  greatly  depends  on  circumstances,  learned 
only  by  experience.  It  is  better  to  use  too  little, 
and  do  it  over  again,  than  use  too  much  and 
blow  out  the  top  of  the  stone  only,  and  spoil 
all  the  work.  The  object  is  to  break  the  rock 
into  a  few  large  fragments,  and  not  all  to  “flin- 


>s 


Fig.  2.— BLAST  READY  TO  FIRE. 

ders.”  Then  about  two  inches  of  powde^will 
be  sufficient  for  a  rock  that  requires  a  hole  two 
feet  deep.  The  powder  being  poured  out  of  the 
can  into  the  cup  which  covers  the  top  of  the 
neck  of  the  can,  and  which  should  be  about 
three  inches  deep,  is  poured  into  the  hole,  a 
piece  of  fuse  long  enough  to  reach 
from  the  powder  about  a  foot  out 
of  the  hole  is  cut  off  the  roll  (which 
is  seen  in  its  proper  place  on  the 
powder-can),  and  one  end  put  to 
the  bottom  of  the  powder.  The 
powder  is  gently  pressed  down 
with  the  small  end  of  the  swab- 
stick,  and  dry  sand  is  poured  on  to 
it  until  the  hole  is  filled.  The  point 
of  the  swab-stick  is  thrust  into  the 
sand  to  “  tamp  ”  it,  so  that  the  pow¬ 
der  may  be  confined.  The  loose  end  of  the  fuse  is 
split  with  a  knife  for  half  an  inch  to  expose  the 
powder,  and  when  the  tools  are  removed  into  a 
place  of  safety  a  match  may  be  applied.  It 
will  be  advisable  to  retire  to  a  safe  distance, 
where  the  effect  of  the  explosion  may  be  viewed. 


If  everything  is  just  right  the  stone  will  fall 
apart  with  a  dull,  dead  sound,  and  no  fragments 
will  fly.  If  too  much  powder  is  used,  a  great 
noise  will  be  made,  but  little  good  done. 


Smaller  stones  may  be  broken  with  the  ham¬ 
mer  and  the  wedge  and  feathers.  With  the 


chisel  end  of  the  hammer  (d)  a  shallow  groove 
is  made  across  the  stone  where  the  fracture  is 
wanted,  with  a  small  drill  three  or  four  holes 
six  inches  deep  are  drilled,  wedges  ( c )  are  placed 
in  the  holes  with  the  feathers  on  each  side  of 
them  between  the  stone  and  wedge,  and  they 
are  driven  gradually,  with  light,  steady  blows, 
on  one  wedge  after  the  other,  in  regular 
order,  until  the  stone  breaks,  when  the  split 
will  he  found  straight  and  smooth  enough  for 
any  sort  of  rough  farm-work. 

Tools  for  Cutting’  Ice. 

Cutting  ice  is  a  very  simple  operation,  and 
requires  only  such  tools  as  any  farmer  can  com¬ 
mand.  All  that  are  necessary  are  a  common 
cross-cut  saw,  properly  arranged,  an  ax,  and  a 
board  on  which  to  draw  the  blocks  out  of  the 
water  and  into  the  sled  or  wagon.  Ice-tongs 
may  be  used  with  advantage,  but  they  may 
easily  be  dispensed  with.  An  ordinary  cross-cut 


saw  of  small  size  may  be  used  by  taking  off  tlio 
socket  for  the  handle  at  one  end.  In  the  other 
socket  a  handle  may  be  fitted  which  will  be 
handier  to  use  if  it  is  set  in  at  right  augles  to 
the  blade  of  the  saw,  as  iu  fig.  2.  To  start  cut¬ 
ting,  first  make  a  hole  with  the  ax  large  enough 


to  start  the  saw,  and  cut  strips  eighteen  inches 
wide.  These  may  be  cut  across  into  squares 
with  the  ax,  first  cutting  a  slight  channel  in 
the  direction  in  which  the  ice  should  break, 


Fig.  3. — GETTING  OUT  ICE  ON  THE  FARM. 
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then  with  a  smart  blow  the  square  piece  will  be 
loosened.  To  get.  it  out  of  the  water,  take  the 
board,  fig.  1,  which- is  about  five  feet  long,  with 
handles  on  one  end  and  a  cleat  fastened  on  the 
other.  This  is  slipped  under  the  block  of  ice, 
the  cleat  takes  hold  of  it,  and  it  is  drawn  out. 
A  pair  of  light  runners  of  strong  hoop  may  be 
fixed  underneath,  and  the  board  will  make  a 
sort  of  hand-sled,  on  which  the  piece  of  ice  may 
be  drawn  up  to  and  into  the  sled.  Nothing 
else  is  necessary  to  perform  this  job  as  well  as 
it  can  be  d«ne  with  the  most  costly  tools. 
Directions  for  packing  away  the  ice  will  be 
found  in  the  Agriculturist  -for  November,  1871. 

- — — - ■ 

California  Forage  Plants. 

BY  “  GREENWOOD,”  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


In  the  November  Agriculturist  is  an  article 
upon  Lucern,  and  a  desire  is  expressed  to  hear 
from  California  readers  about  it  and  kindred 
plants.  Three  kinds  of  clover  (as  commonly 
called)  grow  here,  samples  of  each  being  in¬ 
closed — viz. :  Alfalfa,  or  Chilian-Clover,  Burr- 
Clover,  and  a  third  variety,  name  unknown. 

Alfalfa,  or  Lucern  ( Medicago  sativa,  fig.  1),  is 

largely  grown 
as  a  grazing 
and  soiling 
crop,  and  for 
hay.  When  it 
is  well  estab¬ 
lished,  its  roots, 
which  pene¬ 
trate  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  deep 
in  the  earth, 
will  keep  it 
alive  and  green 
throughdrouths 
that  would  kill 
almost  any 
other  plant. 
With  water  it 
will  yield  in¬ 
creased  crops, 
which  may  be 
cut  every  few 
Fig.  1.— lucern.  weeks  all  the 

year  round  ;  in  all,  aggregating  an  astonishing 
amount  of  forage  or  hay,  per  acre,  in  a  year.  It 
is  sometimes  planted  in  orchards,  as  it  succeeds 
well  in  partial  shade,  but  it  draws  so  largely  upon 
the  soil  for  food  and  water  that  it  must  greatly  in¬ 
jure  the  trees,  both  ki  growth  and  in  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  their  fruit.  At  this  season  it  is 
brought  into  the  city  and  sold,  fresh,  to  stable¬ 
men  and  to  those  who'keep  cows.  I  don’t  know 
what  Southern  California  would  do  without  it. 

The  second  kind,  Burr-Clover  (Medicago  den- 
ticulata ,  fig.  2),  as  commonly  called,  is  a  most 
valued  forage  plant,  growing  wild  all  over  the 
plains  and  foot-hills,  and  affoiding  the  most  nu¬ 
tritious  and  acceptable  pasturage  to  all  kinds  of 
stock.  It  grows  in  such  profusion  that  the  burrs 
containing  the  seeds  remain  upon  the  ground 
after  the  leaves  and  stalks  of  the  plant  have  en¬ 
tirely  disappeared,  and  afford  a  supply  of  dry, 
yet,  as  it  were,  concentrated  fodder,  for  the  dry 
months,  when  no  green  pasturage  is  to  be  had. 
These  burrs  lie  in  vas£  quantities  in  the  hollows 
of  the  ground  where  the  winds  have  blown  them. 
Even  now,  after  two  dry  summers,  the  crop  of 
burrs  of  three  years  ago  is  plentiful  in  places. 

In  habit  Burr-Clover  is  low,  almost  or  quite 
creeping ;  the  stems  running  two  or  three  feet 
upon  the  ground,  forming  with  the  leaves  a 
dense,  thick  mat  of  verdure,  that,  while  it  gives 


the  best  of  pasturage,  would  be  difficult  to 
gather  for  hay.  It  is  tenacious  of  life,  and  will 
grow  notwithstanding  the  crowding  of  weeds, 


Fig.  2.— BURR-CLOVER. 


trampling  underfoot,  etc.,  as  will  White-Clover. 
It  roots  very  strongly  in  the  ground,  like  Bed- 
Clover,  and  will  bear  over-close  feeding  better 
than  Alfalfa.  In  some  places  its  tenacity  of 
life  and  disregard  of  ill-usage  may  entitle  it  to 
the  name  of  “  weed,”  but  if  so,  its  value  and  use¬ 
fulness  will  give  it  grace  to  endure  the  epithet. 

The  third  plant  (fig.  8)  is  not  so  plentiful  as 


Burr-Clover;  has  a  more  upright  habit,  like 
Alfalfa  or  Red-Clover;  is  not  tap-rooted,  and  is 
not  so  hardy  against  weeds,  or  drouth,  or  ne¬ 
glect  ;  does  not  afford  quite  so  much  or  so  succu¬ 
lent  fodder  as  Alfalfa,  yet  is  more  nutritious,  and 
is  eagerly  eaten  by  all  kinds  of  stock,  either 
green  or  cured  into  hay.  Alfalfa  seed  is  sold  at 


15  cents  per  pound.  Burr-Clover  seed  is  not  in 
market,  as,  growing  wild  all  over  the  country, 
it  is  never  cultivated,  but  the  seed  could  be  had 
for  the  cost  of  gathering  the  burrs  and  thrashing. 
The  third  variety  could  only  be  had  in  small 
quantities  and  by  special  effort.  I  see  no  reason 
why  Burr-Clover  could  not  be  raised  at  the  East 
for  soiling  or  for  hay  as  readily  as  Red-Clover  ; 
the  only  difficulty  would  be  in  gathering  it,  on 
account  of  its  creeping  habit.  It  would  make  a 
most  valuable  fall  pasturage. 

To  sum  up :  for  hay  or  green  fodder,  Alfalfa  ; 
for  dry  pasturage,  where  rainless  months  must 
be  withstood,  Alfalfa ;  for  moist  pasturage,  for 
grazing  only,  Burr-Clover ;  for  trial,  the  third 
variety.  Value  of  crop  :  for  weight,  or  succu¬ 
lence,  Alfalfa  ;  for  nutriment  in  a  given  weight, 
either  of  the  others. 

[The  third  plant  spoken  of  by  our  correspond¬ 
ent,  and  of  which  he  sent  a  specimen,  is  Melilo- 
tus  parriflorus ,  the  Small-flowered  Melilot.  Fig¬ 
ure  8  gives  the  upper  part  of  a  stem  of  the 
natural  size;  the  flowers  are  yellow,  and  the 
plant  in  drying,  like  other  Melilots,  exhales  a 
powerful  vauillalikc  odor.  We  have  seen  it 
growing  abundantly  along  the  banks  of  streams 
in  Northern  Mexico,  where  our  animals,  having 
an  abundance  of  grass,  did  not  seem  to  be  very 
fond  of  the  Melilot. — Rd.] 


Plymouth  Rock  Fowls. 


This  is  one  of  the  few  cases  of  crosses  which 
when  bred  pure  have  given  rise  to  a  valuable 
breed.  The  cases  are  so  rare  where  crossing  is 
successful  in  forming  a  breed,  that  the  doubt 
has  been  often  expressed  that  the  Plymouth 
Rocks  are  a  cross.  Still  the  evidence  of  breed¬ 
ers  and  the  appearance  of  the  fowls  indicate 
that  this  is  the  case.  They  are  said  to  have 
a  mingling  of  the  blood  of  Cochins,  Dorkings, 
and  Malays,  in  proportion  of  one  lialf  of  the 
first  to  one  fourth  of  each  of  the  others. 

The  plumage  of  the  Plymouth  Rocks  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  well-known  Dominiques, 
and  by  a  little  care  in  selection  it  may  be 
bred  identical  with  it.  In  the  most  beautiful 
specimens,  the  feathers  have  a  dark  blue  ground 
color,  shaded  with  cross-bands  of  dark  slaty 
blue,  this  coloring  prevailing  all  over  the  bodies 
of  both  cocks  and  hens. 

Single  combs  are  preferred,  and  the  only  ones 
admitted  according  to  the  “  standard  of  excel¬ 
lence.”  They  should  be  of  only  medium  size 
in  cocks,  and  small  in  hens.  Double  or  rose- 
combs  often  occur,  but  birds  having  them  are 
“disqualified”  at  exhibitions. 

The  cock  has  a  noble  carriage,  with  a  tail 
large  and  full,  carried  well  up.  The  legs  should 
be  clear  yellow,  and  free  from  feathers,  which 
are  also  a  disqualification.  The  liens  are  very 
hardy,  good  winter  layers,  good  sitters  and 
mothers.  The  eggs  are  of  a  pale  buff  color, 
and  of  good  size. 

The  chicks  are  hardy,  mature  early,  and  at¬ 
tain  a  good  weight  in  the  autumn.  Adult 
fowls  should  weigh  ten  pounds  for  cocks  and 
seven  for  hens — though  this  is  above  the  aver¬ 
age.  The  flesh  is  decidedly  superior  to  that  of 
any  of  the  Asiatic  breeds,  which  quality  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  come  from  the  Dorking  blood. 

The  breed  originated  in  Eastern  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  is  hardly  known  outside  of  New  Eng¬ 
land.  It  can  not  be  regarded  as  fixed  in  all  its 
characteristics,  but  in  good  hands  is  bred  to  a 
high  degree  of  symmetry,  size,  beauty,  and  use¬ 
fulness.  The  pair  shown  on  page  13  belong 
to  C.  C.  Corbett,  Norwich,  Ct. 
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The  Effect  of  Steaming  Food  on  the 
Productiveness  of  Cows. 

So  much  attention  is  now  being  given  to  the 
question  of  steaming  food  for  cattle,  that  any 
facts  concerning  it  are  especially  interesting.  It 
is  often  asked:  “Do  the  farmers  of  England, 
the  best  cattle  feeders  and  the  best  farmers  in 
the  world,  steam  their  food  to  any  considerable 
extent  ?  ”  So  far  as  we  know,  no  very  encour¬ 
aging  affirmative  reply  can  be  made  to  this 
question.  But  then  circumstances  alter  cases, 
and  we  are  veiiy  differently  situated  from  Eng¬ 
lish  farmers,  in  that  our  winters  are  very  much 
colder,  and  that — owing  chiefly  to  the  scarcity 
of  labor — we  can  not  compete  with  them  in  the 
production  of  root  crops ;  roots  being  less  im¬ 
proved  by  steaming  than  any  other  winter  food. 

.  Yet  while,  from  their  less  necessity  for  cooking, 
the  English  give  less  attention  to  it  than  we  do, 
it  is  to  an  Euglish  farmer  that  we  must  go  for 
the  most  conclusive  evidence  in  favor  of  cook¬ 
ing  that  we  have  yet  seen — evidence  so  conclu¬ 
sive  that  we  give  it  more  space  than  we  like  to 
devote  to  a  single  subject. 

Mr.  Thomas  Horsfall,  of  Yorkshire,  England, 
is  very  high  authority  in  dairy  matters.  In  one 
of  his  elaborate  reports  to  the  Royal  Society,  he 
describes  an  experiment  undertaken  to  show 
the  comparative  effect  of  feeding  cooked  and 
uncooked  food.  The  experiment  commenced 
January  1st.  He  selected  one  of  his  own  cows, 
one  of  Mr.  Smith’s,  and  one  of  Mr.  Pawson’s 
(neighbors),  thinking  that  if  he  changed  some 
of  his  own  stock  from  his  steamed  food  to  dry 
hay,  they  would  not  do  so  well  on  it  as  would 
cows  that  had  been  kept  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Mr. 'Smith’s  cow  was  small,  but  a  noted  milker. 
She  had  been  in  good  condition  at  calving  (her 
third  calf),  but  fell  away  sensibly  during  three 
weeks  thereafter.  She  was  fed  on  hay  only— 
.eating  28  lbs.  per  day.  Mr.  Pawson’s  was  a 
heifer  three  years  old,  with  her  first  <calf.  She, 
too,  fell  away  very  much  in  her  condition. 
Un-til  late  in  November  she  was  grazed  during 
the  day  and  housed  (with  turnips)  at  night. 
From  that  time  until  Feb.  her  food  was  (per 
day):  inferior  meadow  hay,  18  lbs.;  Swede 
turnips,  45  lbs. ;  ground  oats,  9  lbs.  After  the 
first  week  in  Feb.  the  oats  were  discontinued, 
and  hay  given  ad  libitum.  Mr.  Horsfall’s  cow 
was  of  small  size,  but  a  large  milker.  She  was 
in  good  condition  at  calving,  and  gained  flesh 
on  her  diet.  She  was  fed  on  “steamed  mix¬ 
ture,”  aud  li  lbs.  bean-meal,  fed  raw — the  mix¬ 
ture  consisting,  for  each  day’s  rations,  of  5  lbs. 
rape-cake,  li  lbs.  bran,  and'li  lbs.  malt  combs, 
mixed  with  enough  bean-straw,  oat-straw,  and 
shells  of  oats,  in  equal  proportions,  to  give  three 
times  a  day  as  much  as  she  would  eat.  After 
each  feed  she  received  3  lbs.  of  dry  hay. 

•  The  following  table  shows  the  condition  and 
performance  of  each  animal : 


When  calved 

Yield  at 

January  1st. 

March  5th. 

Calving 

Weight. 

Yield. 

Weight. 

Yield. 

Smith’s, 

Nov.  12th. 

17  qts. 

0S0  lbs. 

15 >4  qts. 

896  lbs. 

91/  qts. 

Pawson’s, 
Oct.  6th. 

16  “ 

840  “ 

12  “ 

812  “ 

654  “ 

Horsfall’s, 
Oct,  8th. 

18  “ 

1092  “ 

15  Vi  “ 

1148  “ 

12/*  “ 

Mr.  Smith’s  cow  lost  84  lbs.  in  nine  weeks, 
with  an  average  yield  of  12  i  quarts  per  day. 
Mr.  Pawson’s  lost  28  lbs.,  but  nearly  her  whole 
loss  of  both  flesh  and  milk  occurred  after  Feb. 
'8th,  when  her  oats  were  stopped.  At  that  time 
she  still  weighed  840  lbs.,  and  gave  11  quarts 
of  milk  per  day.  Mr.  Horsfall’s  cow,  on  the 


other  hand,  gained  an  average  of  61  lbs.  per 
week,  with  an  average  yield  of  14  quarts.  She 
gave,  Jan.  1st,  15i  qts.,  Feb.  4th,  14  qts.,  and 
March  4th,  121  qts. 

Computed  at  the  local  prices,  the  average 
profit  and  loss  in  each  case  per  week  was : 


Mr.  Smith’s  cow. — 

Milk . S3.G4 

Deduct  for  loss  in  flesh . $1.10 

“  .hay . .  1.75  2.01 


Weekly  profit . 73 

Mr.  Pawson’s  cow  (average  of  weeks  before  oats  were 
stopped). — 

Milk . $3.35 

Deduct  for  hay . $0.75 

“  “  oats . .  1.16 

“  “  turnips . 37  2.2S 


Weekly  profit .  $1.07 

Mr.  Horsfall’s  cow.— 

Milk . $4-08 

Add  for  gain-in  flesh . 7S 

$4.S6 

Deduct  for  hay,  straw,  and  oats .  $1.13 

“  “  rape-cake,  bran,  etc. , .  1.00  2.13 


Weekly  profit . $2.73 


The  richer  quality  of  the  manure  compen¬ 
sated  Mr.  H.  for  the  extra  cost  of  attendance. 

So  much  for  the  experiment  to  March  5tli. 
On  March  12th,  Mr.  Horsfall  bought  Mr. 
Smith’s  cow  for  the  purpose  of  trying  her  on 
steamed  food.  At  that  t  ime  her  yield  had  fallen 
to  8  quarts  per  day.  March  31st— four  weeks 
from  the  former  weighing,  and  after  19  days  of 
steamed  food — licr  milk  had  increased  to  9i  qts., 
and  she  had  gained  28  lbs.  in  iceight.  Mr.  Paw¬ 
son’s  cow,  with  no  change  of  food,  had  fallen 
off  to  5  qts.  per  day,  without  change  of  weight. 
Mr.  Horsfall’s  cow  at  this  date  gave  12  qts., 
aud  had  gained  28  lbs. 

Mr.  Horsfall  mentions  another  cow  that  had 
given  at  her  flush  13  qts.  of  milk.  Fed  on  22 
lbs.  hay  and  35  lbs.  mangels,  she  fell  off  in  eight 
weeks  to  9  qts.  She  was  then,  April  20th,  put 
on  the  steamed  mixture.  Soon  after  this  her 
yield  increased  to  11  qts.,  at  which  point  it  re¬ 
mained  until  May  16th,  when  she  had  gained 
14  lbs.  in  weight,  ne  says,  in  concluding  one 
section  of  his  report : 

“These  results  are  important, aud  completely 
establish  the  conclusions  I  had  previously 
formed,  that  the  quantity  and  quality  of  butter 
depend  essentially  on  the  food  and  treatment; 
and  that  by  suitable  means  you  can  produce  as 
much  and  as  rich  butter  in  winter  as  in  summer," 

The  point  of  greatest  value  in  tbe  experiments 
described  above  is  the  improved  condition  of 
Mr.  Smith’s  cow  when  she  was  put  upon 
steamed  food.  But  for  this  there  would  have 
remained  the  possibility  that  Mr.  Horsfall’s  cow 
was  intrinsically  much  the  best  of  the  three. 
Another  point  to  consider  is  that  both  Mr. 
Smith  and  Mr.  Pawson  had  their  cows  in  their 
own  keeping,  and  that  each  probably  did  his 
best  to  prove  the  superiority  of  his  own  system. 


What  are  Artificial  Manures  ? 


There  does  not  seem  to  be  a  clear  understand¬ 
ing  as  to  what  are  natural  and  what  are  arti¬ 
ficial  manures.  Many  farmers  have  a  preju¬ 
dice  against  what  are  called  chemical  manures, 
probably  for  the  reason  that  they  can  not  see 
the  connection  which  exists  between  a  product 
of  a  chemical  manufactory  and  the  needs  of  the 
vegetable  products  of  their  soil.  Such  manures, 
therefore,  as  nitrate  of  potash,  nitrate  of  soda, 
chloride  of  sodium  (salt),  sulphate  of  lime 
(plaster),  etc.,  are  looked  upon  as  either  use¬ 
less  or  of  doubtful  advantage.  But  there  are 


many  so-called  artificial  manures  which  are 
really  as  much  the  natural  product  of  the  farm 
as  the  manure  from  the  stables  or  liog-pen. 
For  instance,  bone-dust  and  superphosphate  of 
lime  return  to  the  soil  precisely  the  same  ele¬ 
ments  which  they  derived  from  it.  So  with 
many  articles  manufactured  from  blood,  refuse 
flesh,  waste  of  tanneries  and  soap-works.  If 
these  are  not  adulterated  with  useless  foreign 
articles  they  but  bring  back  to  the  soil  what  was 
originally  taken  from  it.  For  this  reason,  if 
these  manures  can  be  procured  at  their  actual 
value,  their  use  should  become  as  regular  a  part 
of  the  farm  economy  as  that  of  barn-yard  ma¬ 
nure.  Every  calf,  hog,  or  sheep  sold  off  the 
farm  creates  a  demand  for  the  return  of  a  por¬ 
tion  of  one  or  another  of  these  incorrectly 
called  artificial  manures,  as  much  so  as  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  an  animal  calls  for  the  return  of  its  waste. 

- —  -»  «  — - - 

How  to  Catch  an  Owl. 

One  of  our  associates  who  had  lost  some  of 
his  poultry  by  the  depredations  of  owls,  gave 
in  March  last  an  article  with  the  above  heading. 
This  has  called  out  letters  from  several  corre¬ 
spondents,  some  of  whom  protest  against  catch¬ 
ing  owls  at  all,  as  they  do  much  good  in  destroy¬ 
ing  mice,  and  say  that  owls  do  not  trouble  poul- 
try,  especially  if  they  are  shut  up.  There  are 
altogether  in  North  America  some  forty  species 
of  owls,  and  while  some  of  these  confine  their 
attention  to  small  game,  like  mice,  others  are 
destructive  to  the  farmer’s  poultry — young  tur¬ 
keys,  which  seldom  will  roost  undercover,  being 
especially  apt  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  owls.  Among 
the  advice  given  as  to  catching  owls,  one  is 
founded  on  the  belief  that  if  the  owl  has  killed 
a  bird  without  carrying  it  off  it  will  soon  re¬ 
turn  for  it,  and  the  writer  advises  to  put  a  part¬ 
ridge  trap  over  the  dead  fowl,  which  should 
be  fastened  to  the  trigger,  and  await  the 
return  of  the  bird  of  prey,  which  may  be 
after  an  interval  of  several  days.  The  plan  of 
several  others  is  founded  upon  the  fact  that  an 
owl  or  hawk  will  perch  upon  any  elevated 
point  to  take  an  observation  before  darting 
upon  its  prey,  and  proposes  the  use  of  steel 
traps  attached  to  a  small  platform  elevated  upon 
a  pole,  which  may  stand  by  itself  or  be  thrust 
up  through  the  tree-tops,  and,  project  above 
them,  Tbe  trap  needs  no  bait,  as  it  is  intended 
to  serve  only  as  an  alighting  place  or  observa¬ 
tory  for  the  owl  or  hawk.  The  trap  should  of 
course  be  fastened  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
bird  can  not  fly  off  with  it.  Sometimes  the  owl, 
whpn  caught,  will  remain  quiet  and  pretend 
that  nothing  is  the  matter,  and  it  is  only  when 
disturbed  that  its  capture  is  ascertained. 


How  to  Improve  our  Stock. 

It  is  a  matter  of  certainty,  and  we  never  yet 
met  a  farmer  who  did  not  admit  it,  that  stock- 
raising  is  the  most  important  branch  of  a  farm¬ 
er’s  business.  It  is  the  life-blood  of  the  farm. 
Then  it  is  a  great  point  to  have  stock  that  will 
bring  in  the  most  money  at  least  cost.  This  can 
only  be  done  by  improving  the  common  native 
stock  by  the  means  of  pure-blood  male  animals. 
These  cost  money,  and  few  farmers  have  suffi¬ 
cient  stock  to  need  for  their  own  use  the  entire 
services  of  such  an  animal.  But  five,  eight,  or 
ten  farmers,  jointly,  may  purchase  an  animal, 
or  a  set  of  them,  as  bull,  boar,  and  ram,  for  say 
$1,000,  whose  services  will  repay  the  cost  in  a 
single  year,  and  raise  in  a  few  years  the  character 
of  the  stock  in  a  whole  township.  We  know 
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of  an  instance  where  the  introduction  of  a  herd 
of  Jersey  cattle  into  a  county  in  five  years  led 
to  the  dissemination  of  the  stock  all  through  it, 
and  the  increase,  of  course,  now  is  in  a  much 
greater  ratio  than  in  the  first  five  years.  We 
know  that  already  the  butter  in  that  particular 
district  has  shown  a  marked  improvement,  and 
that  the  storekeepers  in  1  lie  different  villages 
are  in  consequence  beginning  to  grade  the 
butter.  Now,  this  is  an  important  thing,  as  a 
farmer  who  produces  a  superior  article  likes  to 
know  that  he  gets  a  higher  price  than  is  brought 


FOSSIL  SHAKES’  TEETH. 


by  a  lardy,  greasy  one,  and  that  all  the  butter 
from  various  dairies  is  not  dumped  together. 
Again,  in  hogs  an  improvement  is  much  needed, 
more  particularly  east  of  the  Alleghanies.  We 
want  an  early  maturing  pig  that  does  not  need 
to  be  wintered  over,  and  that  can  he  made  into 
pork  any  time  after  three  or  four  months.  An 
Essex  or  Berkshire  boar  would  bring  such  stock, 
and  five  farmers  might  jointly  secure  a  very 
choice  one,  that  each  one  singly  would  not  he 
warranted  in  purchasing.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
carry  this  subject  further.  This  is  the  time  to 
think  and  act  upon  it,  and  the  season  is  approach¬ 
ing  when  i!  might  be  carried  into  operation. 


The  South  Carolina  Phosphates. 

Without  discussing  the  question  whether  the 
various  treasures  hidden  beneath  the  earth’s 
surface  were  deposited  there  in  former  ages  ex¬ 
pressly  for  man’s  use,  it  is  net  the  less  interest¬ 
ing  to  notice  that  when  these  deposits  are 
really  needed  they  come  to  light.  It  was  only 
when  wood  became  scarce  and  the  population 
large  that  coal  was  discovered.  When  whales 
became  much  reduced  in  numbers,  and  their 
capture  costly,  then  petroleum  came  to  supply 
the  place  of  oil.  And,  later  still,  when  impov¬ 
erished  fields  are  nearly  valueless,  an  almost 
inexhaustible  supply  of  phosphates  is  opened 
and  utilized.  The  South  Carolina  phosphates 
are  the  remains  of  fishes  and  other  animals, 
and  though  the  deposit  has  long  been  known 
to  geologists,  it  is  only  within  a  few  years  that 
it  has  assumed  an  economical  importance.  The 
principal  beds  are  seven  miles  above  Charleston, 
upon  the  Ashley  River,  along  the  banks  of 
which  they  extend  for  ten  or  fifteen  miles. 

Mr.  Woodward,  one  of  our  artists,  while  at 
the  South  visited  these  beds  and  made  some 
sketches.  To  get  out  the  phosphate,  a  trench  is 
opened  by  digging  first  through  the  shallow  but 
rich  top-soil,  then  through  sandy  subsoil,  when, 
about  two  feet  below  the  surface,  is  found  a 
stratum  of  phosphates  in  the  form  of  nodules, 
packed  closely  together.  This  bed  is  from  four 
to  eighteen  inches  in  thickness,  sometimes  in¬ 
creasing  to  two  or  three  feet.  The  nodules  are 
irregular  in  form,  and  appear  as  if  water-worn, 
the  majority  presenting  no  organic  forms  to  the 
ordinary  observer,  but  a  microscopic  examina¬ 
tion  reveals  the  structure  of  bone.  Well-pre¬ 
served  animal  remains  are  however  found  with 


the  nodules,  among  these  the  teeth  of  huge 
sharks  in  excellent  condition,  the  teeth  of  mas¬ 
todons,  and  enormous  vertebrae,  which  geolo¬ 
gists  say  belonged  to  some  monsters  which 
lived  ages  ago.  Not  only  do  these  organic 
forms  indicate  th<y  animal  origin  of  these  de¬ 
posits,  but  their  chemical  composition  affords 
further  evidence.  The  nodules,  being  loosened 
by  a  pick,  are  thrown  out  of  the  trench  and 
taken  to  a  washing  apparatus,  where  a  stream 
of  water  clears  them  of  adhering  clay  and  sand, 
and  they  are  ready  for  sale  in  their  crude  state 
or  to  go  to  the  factory  to  be  manipulated.  So 


tooth  of  mastodon  (set  in  plaster). 


abundant  is  this  deposit,  that  an  acre  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  contain  about  thirteen  hundred  tons. 
These  natural  phosphates  contain  sixty  percent, 
more  or  less,  of  phosphate  of  lime,  which  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  is  easily  converted 
into  superphosphate,  the  form  in  which  it  is 
most  available  as  a  fertilizer.  There  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  factories  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
fertilizers  upon  the  spot  where  the  deposits  are 
found.  So  great  is  the  consumption  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  for  this  purpose  that  establish¬ 
ments  have  been  erected  at  hand  for  making  it 
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The  Sensitive  Briar. 


Last  spring  some  very  unpromising-looking 
roots  were  sent  from  Louisiana,  with  the  assur- 


less  sensitive.  The  genus  was  named  in  honor 
of  Schrank,  a  German  botanist.  The  specific 
name,  uncinata,  means  hooked,  and  has  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  short  recurved  prickles  on  the  stem. 


although  rarely  to  be  found  in  the  collections  of 
our  fashionable  florists.  It  was  formerly  called 
Achania,  but  botanists  now  place  it  in  the  genus 
Malvaviscus,  a  name  which  means  Sticky  or 


anee  that  they  produced  a  most  beautiful  flower. 
The  roots  were  set  out,  and  the  ouly  one  that 
lived  showed  itself  to  be  an  old  friend,  the  Sen¬ 
sitive  Briar,  Schrankia  uncinata.  It  is  found  as 
far  north  as  Virginia,  and  further  south  it  is 
very  common.  The  prostrate 
stems  are  three  or  four  feet 
long  and  abundantly  supplied 
with  sharp-hooked  prickles. 

The  leaves  are  twice-pinnate, 
with  very  small  leaflets.  At 
the  axil  of  each  leaf  is  a  globu¬ 
lar  cluster  of  very  small,  rose- 
colored  flowers,  which  are 
very  closely  crowded  together ; 
they  are  followed  by  short 
pods.  The  most  noticeable 
thing  about  the  plant  is  the 
sensitiveness  of  its  leaves.  It 
bears  some  resemblance  in  ap¬ 
pearance  to  the  true  Sensitive- 
plant,  and  though  not  as  sensi¬ 
tive  as  that,  the  leaves  close 
with  sufficient  rapidity  to 
make  it  interesting.  In  Texas 
we  have  seen  it  cover  the 
prairie  by  the  acre,  and  it  was 
amusing  to  observe  the  change 
produced  as  a  horseman 
passed  over  it,  and  to  see  how 
shortly  after  the  disturbance 
the  “wake”  would  be  obliter¬ 
ated  by  the  opening  of  the  leaves.  There  is 
another  species  of  Schrankia  and  a  Mimosa  in 
our  Southern  States,  which  are  also  more  or 


Viscid-Mallow  —  Malvaviscus  —  Achania. 


Among  the  old  greenhouse  plants  that  have 
been  in  a  good  measure  crowded  aside  by  newer 
accessions  is  the  one  which  we  here  figure. 


Every  now  and  then  a  specimen  has  come  from 
some  far-off  reader  for  a  name,  showing  that  it  is 
still  cherished  as  a  house  plant  in  many  places, 


Viscid  Mallow,  on  account  of  the  gluey  pulp  of 
the  fruit.  There  are  three  or  four  species,  the 
best  known  one  being  M.  arboreus.  The  plant 
is  a  rather  straggling  shrub,  which  will  grow  to 
the  bight  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  though  usually 
kept  much  smaller.  It  has 
the  soft  foliage  so  common 
in  the  Mallow  Family,  and 
bears  almost  all  the  year  round 
flowers  of  the  most  brilliant 
scarlet  color.  The  flowers  do 
not  open  any  more  than  the 
one  shown  in  the  engraving, 
the  petals  remaining  twisted 
together,  with  one  edge  of  each 
turned  out  to  forma  kind  of 
ridge.  The  column  of  stamens 
and  the  pistil  are  protruded 
for  some  distance  beyond  the 
corolla.  The  fruit  differs  from 
that  of  most  of  the  Mallow 
Family,  in  being  pulpy  and 
berrv-like.  In  the  present  spe¬ 
cies  the  fruit  is  yellowish, 
changing  to  red.  This  shrub 
is  an  admirable  one  for  parlor 
culture,  as  it  is  not  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  insects,  and  if  it 
has  a  plenty  of  light  remains 
almost  constantly  in  bloom. 
By  a  little  care  in  pruning, 
it  may  be  grown  in  the  form 
of  a  round-headed  tree.  In  greenhouses  and 
conservatories  it  is  sometimes  trained  against  a 
wall.  We  have  in  Texas  a  native  species  of 


arum-leaved  peperomia. — ( Rperomia  arifolia.  See  next  page.) 
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Malvaviscus — M.  Dmmmondii — worthy  of  cul¬ 
tivation.  It  is  not  hardy  at  the  North,  where 
it  must  be  housed  during  the  winter  months. 

- - -m-> — — *•— - -  — - 

The  Peperomias  as  Basket  Plants. 

It  often  strangely  happens  that  a  plant  sud¬ 
denly  springs  into  popularity  that  has  before 
been  known  only  in  rare  stove  and  hot-house  col¬ 
lections.  Of  this  kind  is  the  Peperomia,  figured 
on  page  21,  which,  within  a  few  years  has  come 
into  common  use  with  our  florists  as  one  of  the 
many  plants  suitable  for  flower-baskets.  We 
have  received  it  from  more  than  one  florist  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Peperomia  maculosa ,  but  upon 
referring  to  the  original  figure  of  that  plant  we 
found  that  the  name  could  not  be  correct.  Mr. 
Taplin,  of  South  Amboy,  N.  J.,  has  it  as  P. 
arifolia ,  which  we  think  is  the  right  name.  At 
all  events,  the  plant  is  a  very  neat  and  pleasing 
one,  and  last  winter  did  very  well  with  us  in  a 
warm  living  room.  The  foliage  is  of  a  dark 
green,  beautifully  marked  with  lighter  silvery 
stripes.  The  genus  Peperomia  is  a  large  one, 
and  belongs  in  South  America  and  other  tropical 
climates.  Their  foliage  is  generally  pleasing, 
but  their  flowers  are  not  at  all  showy.  It  is 
closely  related  to  the  plant  Piper  nigrum ,  which 
furnishes  the  black  pepper  of  commerce. 

- - —a*-  mm— - - 

Market-Gardening  in  Maryland. 

BY  PETEK  HENDERSON. 

A  most  intelligent  cultivator,  W.  F.  Massey, 
of  Chestertown,  Md.,  writing  under  date  of  Nov. 
3d,  asks  me  the  following  questions,  requesting 
a  reply  through  your  columns.  He  says :  “  Our 
climate  here  is  rather  a  local  one.  I  find  that 
the  thermometer  has  reached  zero  but  once  in 
the  last  seven  years,  and  then  only  for  a  few 
hours.  On  March  1st  of  this  year  I  planted 
Early  Rose  potatoes,  and  am  now  digging  the 
second  crop,  on  the  same  ground,  from  potatoes 
planted  from  the  first  crop.  On  May  13th, 
Early  Wakefield  was  first  marketed,  and  on 
June  24tli  Trophy  tomatoes  were  fully  ripe.  I 
■can  buy  stable  manure  at  $1  per  ton,  having 
only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  haul  it.  Night-soil 
delivered  at  40c.  per  barrel.  Tire  land  is  first- 
rate,  and  lying  within  a  hundred  yards  of  rail¬ 
road  depot,  five  hours  from  Philadelphia.  Now, 
having  no  experience  of  shipping  vegetables  to 
Northern  markets,  I  ask  your  advice  in  the 
matter.  Can  they  be  made  to  pay  under  such 
conditions  ?  ” 

Most  unquestionably  they  can,  and  that  too, 
under  proper  management,  at  a  profit  of  from 
$500  to  $1  ,000  per  acre,  according  to  the  article 
grown.  The  most  profitable  articles  to  cultivate 
I  will  name  in  the  order  of  their  value :  As¬ 
paragus,  the  “  Colossal  ” — plant  no  other.  From 
the  fact  that  it  requires  two  years  from  time  of 
planting  before  a  crop  can  be  obtained,  it  will 
pay  now,  and  likely  continue  to  pay,  a  greater 
profit  per  acre  than  any  other  vegetable  that 
can  be  grown  ;  besides,  as  it  is  ready  for  market 
at  a  cool  season,  it  can  he  shipped  without 
loss,  even  if  it  he  three  or  four  days  in  transit. 

The  next  best  article  for  a  Northern  market 
would  be  Linneus  or  Victoria  rhubarb,  as  it, 
too,  like  asparagus,  must  be  waited  on  a  year 
or  two  before  a  full  crop  can  be  gathered. 

As  to  annual  vegetables,  much  would  depend 
on  the  demand  in  the  particular  locality,  and 
as  this  eould  only  be  got  at  by  a  year  or  two  of 
experience,  I  could  not  give  advice  with  any 
certainty,  but  would  name  them  thus:  Beets 


(Egyptian),  peas  (Daniel  O’Rourke  or  Extra 
Early),  encumber  (Improved  White  Spine), 
tomatoes  (Trophy  or  New  York  Market),  radish 
(Turnip  and  Long  short-top),  spinach  (Round- 
leaved),  melon  (Skill man’s  Netted  or  Nutmeg), 
watermelon  (Mountain  Sprout  or  Black  Span¬ 
ish).  Early  cabbages  and  potatoes,  being  of 
less  value  per  pound  than  most  of  the  articles 
named,  would  not  be  so  profitable  if  freights 
were  high.  Lettuce  is  a  vegetable  used  more 
by  Germans  than  other  nationalities,  and  its 
supply  should  be  determined  by  the  amount 
of  that  element  in  a  city.  Cabbages,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  used  more  by  the  Irish,  and  the 
very  poorest  of  them  buy  the  first  crops  sent  in. 

A  word  about  shipping.  Take  care  that  the 
packages  in  which  vegetables  are  shipped  are 
not  too  large  nor  too  close.  Thousands  of 
cases  have  been  shipped  to  New  York  during 
the  past  few  years,  of  both  fruits  and  vegetables, 
that  from  had  packing  never  sold  for  enough  to 
pay  freights.  Let  it  be  understood  that  masses 
of  green  vegetables,  such  as  peas,  radishes,  etc., 
when  packed  in  such  packages  as  a  flour-barrel 
or  close  box  of  that  size,  are  certain  to  “heat” 
if  kept  so  for  two  or  three  days  in  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  70°  or  80*.  The  object  then  should  be 
to  govern  the  size  of  the  package  according  to 
the  temperature  and  the  distance  to  be  trans¬ 
ported.  Fruit-growers  know  the  importance 
of  this,  and  have  their  baskets  and  boxes  so 
made  that  the  air  passes  freely  through  them. 
Vegetable  shipping  is  fast  becoming  as  im¬ 
portant  as  fruit  shipping,  and  with  a  little  more 
experience  those  engaged  in  it  will  soon  devise 
means  to  insure  the  safe  transit  of  their  crops. 

Orchards  in  Cold  Climates. 


An  intelligent  correspondent  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec  presents  several  questions  as  follows : 

“  I  am  intending  to  plant  out  an  orchard,  and 
want  to  know  whether  by  planting  a  double 
row  of  Norway  spruce  on  the  north  and  west 
sides  of  the  orchard  I  can  grow  any  more  tender 
varieties  than  without  doing  so  (1).  Also,  whe¬ 
ther  there  is  any  truth  in  what  they  say  here — 
viz.,  that  trees  brought  from 
New  York  State  will  not 
live  here,  about  ten  miles 
from  Sherbrooke,  lat.  45£°, 
hut  must  be  grown  near  by. 

If  so,  is  it  the  same  with  the 
Norway  spruce  (2)?  .Also,  lam  going  to  plant 
out  about  four*  acres  of  orchard.  The  soil  is 
from  one  and  a  half  to  four  feet  deep  before 
coming  to  the  subsoil,  which  is  hard-pan.  The 
land  is  very  dry,  and  a  loam  not  more  clayey 
than  sandy.  The  situation  is  an  elevated 
slope,  and  I  want  to  know  whether  it  would  do 
to  plant  one  acre  in  dwarfs,  instead  of  stand¬ 
ards,  for  market,  and  if  not,  why  (3)  ?  What 
pears,  plums,  etc.,  would  be  adapted  to  such 
a  northerly  locality  as  ours  (4)  ?  ” 

(1.)  It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  protec¬ 
tion  in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds  is 
of  great  advantage  to  orchards,  even  in  those 
localities  that  are  usually  regarded  as  mild. 
The  Norway  spruce  screen  will  doubtless  allow 
him  to  grow  varieties  that  he  could  not  succeed 
with  without,  but  just  which  varieties  fall  into 
this  category  we  are  unable  to  say. 

(2.)  We  do  not  believe  that  it  makes  any 
difference  —  at  least  in  that  range  of  country 
where  the  thermometer  ever  reaches  anywhere 
near  zero — where  a  tree  is  grown,  provided  it  is 
well  ripened,  and  we  think  that  a  tree  grown 
in  New  York  or  Pennsylvania  will  do  as  well 


in'  Canada  as  one  raised  in  Canada.  We  know 
that  this  is  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  some 
nurserymen,  but  if  those  who  hold  differently 
will  present  us  with  any  facts  to  prove  that  we 
are  wrong  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  them. 

(8.)  Dwarfs  are  generally  abandoned  in  or¬ 
chard  culture  except  for  Duchess.  We  can  not 
go  into  the  various  reasons.  It  is  a  well-settled 
fact  that  they  don’t  pay. 

(4.)  It  is  very  difficult  to  give  a  selection  of 
varieties  for  any  particular  locality,  as  latitude 
is  no  guide.  Some  parts  of  Canada  are  espe¬ 
cially  favorable  to  fruit  culture,  while  others  are 
most  forbidding.  It  is  a  question  of  locality. 
Among  the  pears  that  have  succeeded  best  in 
northern  localities  are  Buffum,  Beurre  d’ Anjou, 
Onondaga,  Lawrence,  Tyson,  and  Osband’s 
Summer,  all  excellent  varieties.  As  to  plums, 
we  should  try  some  of  the  improved  uatives, 
such  as  the  Miner,  Wild  Goose,  etc. 


Wintering 


Cabbage  Plants  in 
Climates. 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 


Mild 


Mr.  Massey,  the  gentleman  mentioned  in  an 
article  on  Market-Gardening  in  Maryland,  gives 
the  following  valuable  information  about  his 
manner  of  wintering  early  cabbage  plants  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  sashes.  He  says:  “The  seed  is 
sown  here  (Chestertown,  Md.)  about  Sept.  20th, 
and  the  plants  are  ready  to  plant  by  Nov.  1st, 
which  we  do  in  ridges,  of  which  the  figure 
is  a  cross-section.  These  ridges  run  north-west 
and  south-east.  The  plants  are  set  on  the  face 
of  the  ridge  sloping  south-west.  These  slopes 
are  about  four  feet  wide,  with  alleys  two  feet 
between.  The  plants  we  set  about  as  thickly 
as  in  the  frames,  and  in  the  same  manner — that 
is,  putting  the  stems  up  to  the  lower  leaves  to 
save  them  from  the  frost.” 

Mr.  Massey’s  plan  is  entirely  new  to  me,  and 
will  be  a  very  valuable  one  in  all  such  latitudes 
as  his,  for  it  not  only  saves  all  the  expense  of 
sashes  and  frames,  but  the  plants  will  be  in  bet¬ 
ter  condition  in  spring  than  if  grown  under 
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glass.  The  plan  will  be  a  safe  one  to  adopt  in 
sheltered  situations  in  any  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try  where  the  thermometer  does  not  fall  below 
zero.  Mr.  Massey  prefers  it — and  I  think  he  is 
right— to  putting  out  the  plants  in  fall  where 
they  are  to  remain  for  next  spring’s  crop,  pre¬ 
ferring  to  manure  and  plow  up  the  land  fresh 
in  March,  and'  set  out  from  the  plants  in  his 
ridges.  Lettuce,  and  in  warmer  sections  cauli¬ 
flowers,  could  be  wintered  in  the  same  way. 


Window  Garden  for  Cold  Country 
Houses. 

BY  “w.,”  HAVERHILL, -MASS. 


Many  directions  have  been  given  for  window 
gardening  and  window  ornaments,  and  I  wish 
to  describe  one  which,  for  its  possibilities  of 
novelty  and  variety,  will  suit  those  who  feat- 
frost  will  kill  their  plants  if  they  cultivate 
those  usually  recommended  for  window  culture. 

Provide  a  wooden  box,  the  length  of  the 
window-sill,  and  of  a  depth  sufficient  to  allow 
a  wooden  bowl  of  moderate  depth  to  be  placet} 
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in  the  middle.  The  box  can  be  made  of  black 
■walnut,  and  finished  in  a  style  to  suit  any  taste, 
or  it  can  be  rough,  and  covered  with  bark  or 
lichens,  and  if  so,  the  legs  should  be  finished  in 
a  rustic  manner  to  correspond.  A  hole  should 
be  bored  in  the  bottom  of  the  bowl,  also  one  in 
the  box  under  the  orifice  in  the  bowl,  and  it 
would  be  well  to  have  a  short  tin  or  lead  pipe, 
to  connect  the  two  openings,  which  should  be 
closed  by  a  long  wooden  stopper,  which  could 
be  raised  and  taken  out  at  one’s  pleasure  by 
striking  the  stopper  (under  the  box)  with  a 
hammer.  Inside,  a  flat  stone  should  be  placed 
over  the  head  of  the  stopper,  and  the  bowl 
should  be  lined  with  pebbles,  placed  closely 
together  until  the  upper  edge  is  reached.  This 
bowl  is  intended  to  be  filled  with  water,  but  be¬ 
fore  adding  the  water  the  sides  and  ends  of  the 
box  should  be  filled  with  good  soil,  brought 
from  the  woods  if  possible.  The  edges  around 
the  bowl  should  be  cover¬ 
ed  with  mats  of  mosses, 

Mitchella  with  its  red  ber¬ 
ries,  or  any  other  hardy 
plants  which  flourish  in 
moist  places.  A  few  rock 
ferns  of  a  small  size  can 
be  introduced  with  good 
effect.  The  Partridge-ber¬ 
ry,  or  Checker-berry,  and 
the  Prince’s-Pine  are  of  a 
beautiful  habit  of  growth, 
especially  the  Partridge- 
berry,  which  is  more  of  a 
shrub  than  the  Mitchella, 
and  in  winter,  having  red 
leaves  and  berries  inter¬ 
mingled  with  the  green 
leaves,  is  very  beautiful. 

When  the  small  plants  are 
arranged,  room  must  be 
left  for  branches  of  hem¬ 
lock  boughs  with  the 
small  cones  upon  them, 
or,  if  these  are  not  readi¬ 
ly  obtainable,  wdiite-pine 
branches  may  be  used  with 
excellent  effect.  With  care 
in  the  arrangement,  thus 
you  have  a  miniature  forest  with  a  pond,  and  if 
placed  before  a  window  the  light  will  be  charm¬ 
ingly  reflected  through  the  branches.  It  can 
be  used  as  a  small  aquarium,  if  the  bowl  is 
large,  and  care  is  taken  to  change  the  water 
daily  by  opening  the  orifice  through  the  bowl 
and  box.  One  can  vary  this  window  garden, 
and.  in  its  possibility  of  variety  consists  its 
greatest  charm.  It  is  invaluable  where  there  is 
an  invalid  child  in  the  family  who  can  not  seek 
amusement  out  of  doors.  Children  can  place 
for  their  amusement  toy  houses  and  animals 
among  the  trees,  and  even  the  pebbles,  in  their 
changing  colors,  as  the  light  or  the  shadow 
passes  over  them,  are  attractive. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  protect  this  garden  from 
dust,  place  four  sticks  in  the  corners  of  the  box, 
of  a  bight  to  come  above  the  trees,  and  keep  a 
light  curtain  to  throw  over  while  sweeping. 

As  one  has  opportunity,  it  is  well  to  collect  a 
few  roots  of  Hepatica,  or  Liver-leaf,  and  some 
Yiolet  roots  ;  place  them  in  the  cellar,  and  in 
February  add  them  to  the  garden,  and  they  will 
blossom  more  than  a  month  in  advance  of  those 
in  the  ■woods.  Those  who  have  English  violets 
can  always  take  them  up  when  budded,  and  they 
will  blossom  in  the  house,  and  they  can  then  be 
returned  to  the  ground  to  grow  through  the  sum¬ 
mer.  They  are  not  injured  at  all  thereby,  as 
they  multiply  by  underground  runners.  To 


this  kind  of  hardy  window  garden  one  can  at 
any  time  make  additions  and  alterations.  If 
one  set  of  trees  begin  to  drop  their  leaves,  an¬ 
other  and  different  set  is  easily  added  at 
pleasure. 


Laying  Out  Elower-Beds. 


Winter  is  the  proper  season  for  planning  gar¬ 
den  improvements,  and  it  is  well  to  put  one’s 
ideas  upon  paper  in  order  that  they  may  be 
properly  considered  and  discussed.  For  masses 
of  flowers,  beds  cut  in  the  lawn  are  most  effec¬ 
tive,  but  if  one  wishes  to  grow  a  large  collec¬ 
tion  of  flowers  there  must  be  borders  or  beds  of 
some  kind.  If  circumstances  restrict  to  a  simple 
straight  border,  very  well,  accept  the  situation 
and  let;  the  beauty  and  variety  of  its  contents  so 
engross  the  attention  of  the  spectator  that  he 
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will  not  consider  the  kind  of  bed  in  which  they 
are  grown.  It  is  a  puzzling  problem  to  lay  out 
a  flower-garden  for  a  miscellaneous  collection. 
The  elaborate  patterns  given  in  the  journals  and 
works  upon  horticulture  are  only  effective  when' 
carried  out  in  masses  of  color.  A  flower-gar¬ 
den  for  a  lover  of  flowers — one  who  regards  his 
plants  as  individuals,  and  not  as  parts  of  a  mass 
of  red,  yellow,  or  blue — should  be  so  planned 
that  the  beds  can  be  accessible  from  all  sides, 
and  not  inconveniently  wide. 

We  give  an  illustration  of  a  garden  plan  sent 
by  Miss  Kate  Hitchcock,  of  Jefferson  Co.,  Ill., 
in  which  the  forms  are  all  angular,  and  we  hope 
at  another  time  to  present  other  designs.  In  all 
designs  of  this  kind  there  are  two  troublesome 
elements,  the  paths  and  the  edgings.  It  is 
about  as  much  trouble  to  keep  the  walks  in 
order  as  it  is  the  beds,  and  unless  they  are  well 
kept  the  whole  design  will  have  a  slip-shod 
look.  Where  good  gravel  can  be  obtained — 
gravel  that  -will  pack — the  walks  can  be  kept  in 
order  with  comparatively  little  labor,  but  this  is 
not  generally  to  be  had,  and  perhaps  the  next 
best  thing  is  some  of  the  different  asphalts. 
Grass  edgings  look  well,  but  they  require  great 
care  to  keep  them  in  order.  Box  is  not  avail¬ 
able  in  northern  localities,  but  where  it  will 
stand  the  winters,  it  answers  well,  if  kept  prop¬ 
erly  clipped,  and  is  re-set  when  it  becomes  too 
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old.  Bricks  set  on  end '  are  often  used,  but  we 
hold  them,  at  least  in  our  light  soil,  an  abomi¬ 
nation.  Having  a  lot  of  spare  bricks,  we  last 
spring  used  them  to  edge  some  beds,  and  have 
been  quite  dissatisfied  with  them  ever  since. 
Some  tiles  are  made  expressly  for  edging,  but 
never  having  tried  them  we  can  not  say  how 
they  wdll  answer.  Boards  are  sometimes  used 
upon  the  margins  of  beds,  but  these  are  too  per¬ 
ishable.  The  cheap,  handsome,  easily  put  down 
and  easily  cared  for  edging,  live  or  otherwise,  is 
among  the  things  hoped  for  by  garden  workers. 

- - - - f-fO. - 

Defense  against  the  Elements. 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 


The  hurricane  on  the  night  of  the  14tli  of 
November  last,  forcibly  reminded  me  of  the  dis¬ 
aster  and  destruction  that  similar  gales  had  many 
years  ago  inflicted  on  our  sashes  and  green¬ 
house  structures,  and  the  simple  means  at  that 
time  discovered  to  render  liot-bed  or  cold-frame 
sashes,  in  particular,  secure  from  blowing 
off.  The  method  of  constructing  frames  in  use 
for  many  years  has  been  to  simply  rest  the  ends 
of  a  six-foot  sash  on  the  edges  of  two  boards 
running  parallel,  dispensing  entirely  with  the 
rafter-bar.  Sashes  so  placed  will  stand  any  or¬ 
dinary  wind  in  safety,  but  in  case  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  gales  they  are  in  great  danger  of  being 
blown  off.  After  trying  various  expedients,  we 
found  that  the  simplest  and  quickest  was  to 
have  wedges  made,  about  six  inches  long,  ta¬ 
pering  from  an  inch  square  at  one  end,  to  a  point 
at  the  oilier.  These,  when  driven  in  between 
every  15  or  20  sashes,  tightens  them  so  that  they 
are  entirely  secure  from  any  gale. 

The  weather  predications  made  at  'Washing¬ 
ton,  are  now  so  generally  correct  that  it  is  well 
to  heed  their  warning.  On  the  day  preceding 
the  night  of  the  gale  of  the  14th,  a  red  flag 
hung  from  the  signal  station,  in  Broadway,  New 
York,  warning  all  who  knew  the  signal  of  the 
coming  danger.  Had  your  correspondent  seen 
that  flag  flying  and  known  its  import,  it  would 
have  saved  him  and  a  dozen  men  the  unpleas¬ 
ant  and  even  dangerous  duty  of  securing  hun¬ 
dreds  of  sashes  in  the  darkness  and  drenching 
rain.  We  are  now  at  the  season  when  we  have 
to  fight  another  and  often  treacherous  foe, 
“Jack  Frost,”  in  our  greenhouses.  When  the 
thermometer  indicates  but  a  few  degrees  above 
the  freezing  point,  while  the  flues  or  hot-water 
pipes  are  strained  to  their  utmost  and  yet  fail 
to  defend  the  tender  plauts  from  his  ravages, 
an  excellent  expedient  is  to  dash  water  on 
the  flue  or  pipes.  Do  not  put  the  water  upon 
the  hottest  part  of  the  flue,  as  it  may  crack  it, 
but  at  points  where  it  is  hot  enough  to  rapidly 
convert  the  water  into  steam.  The  steam  flies 
to  the  glass,  and  condenses  in  the  form  of 
ice  on  its  under  surface,  so  as  to  cover  up 
many  a  crevice  through  which  the  cold  pene¬ 
trates,  besides  rendering  the  glass  itself  a  worse 
conductor  by  the  hoar-frost  lining.  We  have 
often  resorted  to  this  expedient  with  most  satis¬ 
factory  results,  in  cases  where  our  heating  ap¬ 
paratus  was  insufficient. 


Look  to  the  Labels. — However  familiar 
one  may  be  with  his  own  collection  of  fruit- 
trees  and  flowering  shrubs,  we  hold  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  have  all  properly  labeled.  We  should 
endeavor  to  spare  our  successors  the  annoy¬ 
ances  that  attend  the  possession  of  trees  and 
shrubs  without  names.  On  mild  winter  days 
labels  may  be  looked  after,  and  such  as  are  not 
sufficiently  fresh  to  last  another  year  renewed. 
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A  Bit  of  the  Sub-Tropical. 


For  some  years  the  English  horticultural 
journals  have  had  much  to  say  about  sub-tropi¬ 
cal  gardening,  and  last  spring  Mr.  Robinson 
brought  out  a  book  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
subject.  We  have  had  several  inquiries  as  to 
what  is  meant  by  sub-tropical  gardening,  and 
we  do  not  wonder,  as  the  name  is  not  a  happily 
chosen  one.  Like  the  absurd  term  “  foli¬ 
age-plants,”  sub-tropical  gardening  has  been 
adopted  into  our  horticultural  literature,  and 
however  inappropriate,  it  is  likely  to  remain 
there.  Mr.  Robinson  very  concisely  and  accu¬ 
rately  defines  it  as  “beauty  of  form  in  the 
flower-garden.”  It  is  producing  pleasing  effects 
by  the  use  of  plants  of  striking  habit  or  pecu¬ 
liar  character  of  foliage,  in  either  a  single  speci¬ 
men  or  in  groups.  Flowers  and  color  are  sec¬ 
ondary  considerations — beauty  of  form  is  the 
chief  thing  sought  after.  Almost  every  one  has 
admired  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Castor-oil  plant. 
There  is  a  luxuriance  of  growth,  a  breadth  of 
foliage  of  an  attractive  form,  and  an  altogether 
unusual  air  and  port  about  the  plant,  that  arrest 
the  attention  of  the  most  indifferent  observer. 
There  are  a  great  many  other  plants,  large  and 
small,  hardy  and  tender,  that  please  the  lover 
of  the  beautiful  in  form  equally  with  the  Castor- 
oil  plant.  It  is  the  use  of  plants  of  this  kind 
that  the  term  sub-tropical  gardening  is  intended 
to  express.  Those  who  have  greenhouses  and 
conservatories  can  employ  a  large  number  of 
tender  things  to  decorate  their  grounds  during 
summer,  but  the  great  majority  must  confine 
their  attempts  at  ornamentation  of  this  kind  to 
those  annual  plants  that  can  be  raised  from  seed 
each  year,  or  to  those  the  roots  of  which  can  be 
kept  in  the  cellar  with 
the  potatoes  and  carrots. 

Our  efforts  in  the  past 
summer  in  the  sub¬ 
tropical  fine  were  con¬ 
fined  to  two  beds,  of  the 
simplest  kind,  yet  so  ef¬ 
fective  as  to  be  a  con¬ 
stant  source  of  enjoy¬ 
ment.  One  was  a  bed 
of  cannas,  about  ten  feet 
across,  and  filled  with  a 
number  of  varieties,  pre¬ 
senting  foliage  of  vari¬ 
ous  shades  of  green,  aud 
running  into  blackish 
purple.  A  splendid  ef¬ 
fect  was  produced,  not 
only  in  form  but  in 
color.  The  roots  of  the 
cannas  can  be  easily 
kept  through  the  winter, 
and  they  are  plants  that 
one  never  tires  of.  The 
other  bed  was  an  oval, 
which  was  planted  with¬ 
out  much  forethought, 
but  which  proved  to  be 
the  pride  of  our  grounds. 

Late  last  spring  we  sa\f 
at  a  florist’s  a  lot  of  ne¬ 
glected  tubers  of  Cala¬ 
dium  esculentum,  which  he  was  very  glad  to 
have  taken  off  his  hands;  these  were  planted 
along  the  outer  line  of  the  oval.  A  friend  in 
Africa  had  sent  us  some  seeds,  and,  among 
others,  those  of  the  Castor-oil  plant.  Thinking 
that  these  might  possibly  prove  different  from 
our  ordinary  forms  of  Ricinus  (which  they  did 
not),  they  were  started  with  others  in  a  hot-bed, 


and  when  the  weather  became  warm  enough, 
two  of  the  strongest  plants  were  set  in  the  oval. 
At  first,  the  Caladiums  had  it  all  their  own  way, 
but  at  length  the  Ricinus  got  ahead,  and  how 
the  two  together  did  grow !  The  bed  was  a 


POD  OP  “  SEA-BEAN.” — ( MllCUnCl  MWIS.) 

daily  wonder.  There  were  the  great  elephant’ s- 
ear-like  leaves  of  the  Caladium,  and  the  beau¬ 
tiful  crimped  and  rayed  leaves  of  the  Castor-oil 
plant,  each  striving  to  look  more  “  sub-tropical  ” 
than  the  other.  Our  artist  has  given  a  view  of 
this  bed,  which  we  merely  present  as  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  what  may  be  done  with  very  little  outlay. 


■  SEA-BEANS.' 


SUB-TROPICAL  GROUP. 

The  glory  of  this  bed  departed  with  the  frosts. 
The  Caladium  roots  were  put  in  a  warm  room 
to  dry  off,  and  the  Castor-oils  went  to  the  muck 
heap,  and  the  bed  was  made  ready  for  bulbs. 
It  is  well  to  begin  even  thus  early  to  think 
over  our  successes  and  our  failures,  and  make 
plans  for  another  year.  We  can  heartily  ad¬ 
vise  our  friends  to  try  a  bit  of  the  sub-tropical. 


“  Sea-Beans  Asses’ -Eyes.” 

Several  of  our  friends  who  have  passed  the 
winter  in  Florida  have  brought  home  interesting 
seeds,  which  they  procured  under  the  name  of 
“  Sea-Beans,”  they  having  been  told  by  the 
Floridians  that  they  were  the  product  of  some 
marine  plant.  Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens,  of  San  Augus¬ 
tine,  sent  us  some  months(  ago  specimens  by 
mail, with  the  following  account  of  them :  “  They 
are  found  all  along  the  coast  of  Florida  after 
the  north-east  storms  in  September,  October, 
and  November.  Thousands  of  them  were  col¬ 
lected  last  fall,  and  quite  a  little  trade  was  car¬ 
ried  on  by  the  sale  of  them  to  Northern  visitors. 
They  will  take  a  good  polish,  and  good  speci¬ 
mens  are  used  as  ornaments.  We  have  had 
several  debates  as  to  what  they  are  and  where 
they  come  from.  Some  are  of  the  opinion  that 
they  grow  on  trees,  others  claim  that  they  grow 
in  the  water,  either  in  the  Atlantic  or  Amazon.” 

These  seeds  are  the  product  of  a  vine,  Mv.cuna 
urens ,  that  grows 
in  the  various  West 
Indian'  islands  aud 
tropical  America. 

The  vine  has 
somewhat  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the 
Hyacinth  Bean 
(Dolichos  Labial), 
frequently  culti¬ 
vated  as  an  orna¬ 
mental  climber.  The  flowers  are  yellow, 
and  are  succeeded  by  short,  broad  pods,  which 
are  roughened  by  transverse  ridges,  as  shown  in 
the  engraving.  These  pods  are  externally 
clothed  with  brownish  barbed  hairs,  which 
penetrate  the  skin  with  the  greatest  ease,  and 
produce  an  intolerable 
itching.  These  hairs  are 
the  Cowhage  (vulgarly 
Cow-itch)  of  the  drug¬ 
stores,  which  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  this  species 
and  a  closely  related 
one.  The  seeds,  which 
are  shown  in  the  en¬ 
graving  of  the  average 
size,  are  double  convex. 
These  convex  surfaces 
are  slightly  roughened, 
aud  of  a  dark,  chestnut- 
brown  color,  which  to¬ 
wards  the  edges  sud¬ 
denly  becomes  very 
light,  and  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  distinct 
yellowish-brown  mar¬ 
gin.  The  two  convex 
surfaces  are  joined  by  a 
black  band,  which  ex¬ 
tends  nearly  around  the 
seed.  The  seed  is  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  a  handsome 
polish.  The  specimens 
that  we  have  seen  have 
been  polished  by  the 
use  of  a  file  and  glass, 
followed  by  fine  emery- 
paper  and  flour  of  emery 
and  oil.  The  French  inhabitants  of  the  West 
Indies  call  the  seed  (Eilde  bourrique,  the  Eye 
of  the  Jackass.  These  beaus  are  carried  by 
the  ocean  currents  from  some  other  shore  and 
thrown  upon  that  of  Florida,  where  their  ap¬ 
pearance  naturally  gives  rise  to  the  conjecture 
that  they  grow  upon  some  plant  in  the  sen. 
None  of  the  proper  marine  plants  bear  seeds. 
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ygr-  (F0r  other  Household  Items,  see  “  Basket  ”  pages.) 

Sewing-Machine  Accessories. 

A  sewing-machine,  of  whatever  make,  is  a  won¬ 
der  of  mechanical  skill.  These  ingenious  machines 
have  called  out  a  number  of  accessories,  some  of 
which  display  almost  as  much  ingenuity  as  the 


Fig.  1.— BASKET  FOR  SEWING-MACHINE. 

sewing-machine  itself.  Several  of  these  inventions 
have  been  purchased  by  the  makers  of  the  different 
machines,  and  there  are  still  others,  some  of  which 
are  very  convenient  attachments  to  a  machine  that 
must  be  purchased  separately  and  of  outside  par¬ 
ties.  We  figure  some  of  these  devices  that  have 
been  used  in  the  families  of  our  associates,  and 
found  useful.  There  are  several  besides  these. 

Basket  for  Holding  Work. — This  is  a  handsome 
wicker-basket,  made  with  hooks,  which  allow  it  to 
be  hung  to  the  cast-iron  frame  that  supports  the 
machine,  as  is  shown  in  fig.  1,  where  it  is  attached 
to  the  frame  of  a  Wilcox  &  Gibbs  machine. 

Thread- Cutter. — A  small  blade  in  a  plated  guard 
is  attached  to  the  machine,  as  shown  at  A,  figure  2, 
where  it  is  shown  upou  a  Singer  machine.  It  is 
■always  at  hand  ready  to  cut  a  thread  whenever 
required,  and  is  so  completely  guarded  that  there 
is  no  danger  of  accidentally  cutting  the  fingers. 

Casters. — A  sewing-machine  should  stand  firm 
while  in  use,  and  yet  it  is  often  a  great  convenience 
to  be  able  to  move  it  from  place  to  place.  We  give 
in  figures  3  and  5  illustrations  of  Sargent  &  Co.’s 


Fig.  2. — THREAD-CUTTER. 

casters,  attached  to  a  Wheeler  &  Wilson  machine. 
These  casters  may  be  quickly  thrown  in  and  out 
of  gear  at  will.  Unon  two  of  the  legs  are  casters 
which  only.reccive  the  weight  of  the  machine  when 
it  is  tipped,  and  at  other  times  do  not  interfere 


with  its  steadiness.  Attached  to  the  iron  frame, 
and  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  machine,  is  a  caster 
of  such  construction  that  when  that  end  of  the 
table  is  lifted  the  jointed  caster  falls  into  position, 
and  the  joint  is  caught  and  made  solid.  This  tip¬ 
ping  also  brings  the  weight  of  the  machine  upon 
the  other  two  casters,  and  be¬ 
ing  supported  thus  upou  three 
rollers  is  readily  moved  about. 

The  long  caster  is  readily  un¬ 
shipped,  and  the  machine 
placed  on  a  firm  foundation 
by  a  very  simple  movement. 

The  Tuck- Marker. — This  is 
an  ingenious  appendage  to  a 
machine,  invented  by  II.  C. 

Goodrich,  and  is  used  in  sew¬ 
ing  tucks.  While  sewing  one 
tuck  it  marks  the  material  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  serve  as  a 
guide  in  sewing  the  next.  The 
marker  is  laid  upon  the  plate 
of  the  machine,  and  the  wire 
A  is  attached  by  a  slide  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  is  moved  by 
the  needle.  At  each  motion 
of  the  needle  the  end  of  this 
wire  is  brought  in  contact 
with  the  part  B.  The  curved 
end  of  B  has  a  notch  in  it,  which 
strikes  upon  a  sharp  ridge  immediately  below  it. 
The  cloth  passes  between  this  ridge  and  B,  which 
has  a  slight  motion,  and  as  the  needle  moves  is 
struck  with  a  blow  from  A,  which  indents  the  cloth 
sufficiently  to  make  a  mark  which  serves  as  a  guide 


got — such  help  from  outside  to  see  my  particular 
faults  and  failings — I  dare  say  the  process  would 
have  hurt  me  “awfully.”  In  the  criticism  she 
received  there  was  truth  of  a  kind  most  wholesome 
for  her  to  take  to  heart,  if  she  would  only  believe 
it  true,  and  if  it  had  been  given  with  more  of  a 


3. — CASTERS  ON  MACHINE  AT  REST. 

fellow-feeling  for  human  weakness.  One  great 
drawback  to  its  efficacy  was  the  fact  that  it  was 
given  in  the  presence  of  others. 

.  Is  it  not  a  pity  that  any  of  us  should  grow  up 
with  such  immoderate  love  of  approbation  that  we 


Fig.  4.— TUCIv-MAKKER. 


in  sewing  the  next  tuck.  An  adjustable  scale  al¬ 
lows  the  marks  to  be  made  at  any  desired  distance. 

- m  ,  —  »  am - -  • - 

Home  Topics. 

BT  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 


Family  Criticism. — What  a  good  thing  it  would 
be  if  we  each  had  the  “giftie”  “to  sec  ourselves 
as  ithers  see  us”  !  What  an  excellent  thing  if  we 
were  only  willing  to  see  our¬ 
selves  as  others  see  us  !  “  We 
don’t  know  ourselves.”  This 
used  to  be  the  frequent  remark 
of  a  person  who  considered  it 
abuse  never  to  be  forgiven  if 
any  one  frankly  undertook  to 
set  a  fault  of  bis  in  clear  light 
before  him.  A  young  woman 
once  came  to  claim  my  sym¬ 
pathy  on  account  oftheabusive 
criticism  a  mutual  acquaint¬ 
ance  had  given  her.  Her 
wounded  feelings  distressed 
me  at  first,  but  as  she  gave  me 
the  report,  and  I  saw  how 
clearly  her  inveterate  mental 
vices  had  been  bared  before 
her,  I  forgot  her  present  pain 
and  exclaimed-:  “I  wish  some 
one  would  give  me  such  a  talk¬ 
ing  to!”  She  looked  at  me 
in  utter  astonishment,  and 
said:  “Then  you  think  the  pjo-  5 

criticism  a  just  one?”  What 
could  I  say  ?  The  suffering  girl  had  been  wounded 
again,  in  the  house  of  her  friends,  and  nothing  I 
could  ever  say  would  heal  the  smart. 

Though  I  was  honest  at  the  time  in  wishing  I 
could  have  such  a  good  lashing  as  that  girl  had 


can  not  endure  a  word  of  disapproval — so  tender 
in  our  self-esteem  that  we  can  not  live  happily 
with  those  who  do  net  feed  us  upon  some  sort  of 
flattery?  In  my  opinion,  over-praise  and  over-blame 
both  tend  to  produce  these  unlovely  characters. 

A  child  is  to  be  pitied  for  its  faults,  and  should 
be  helped  to  overcome  them.  To  reproach  it  for 
its  inherited  defects  of  temperament  is  unreason¬ 
able.  It  is  cruel.  Just  so  in  our  treatment  of  the 
moral  failings  of  the  members  of  .society.  The 


—  CASTERS  ON  MACHINE  READY  TO  MOVE. 


same  “old  Adam”  is  in  us  all  to  some  extent,  so 
wc  may  as  well 

“  Let  a  mournful  fellow-feeling 
Temper  all  with  love.” 

It  would  be  well  to  deal  with  the  faults  of  those 
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■who  are  under  our  care  with  good-natured  frank¬ 
ness.  Children  will  bear  our  corrections  better, 
and  get  more  benefit  from  them,  if  given  privately. 
They  will  understand — will  dimly  feel,  if  they  can 
not  clearly  see — that  we  wish  to  spare  pain ;  that 
we  have  no  wish  to  disgrace  them  in  the  esteem  of 
others,  but  aim  to  assist  them  in  overcoming  a 
bad  habit,  or  in  preventing  the  forming  of  one. 

I  was  going  to  speak  of  another  kind  of  criticism 


Fig.  1. — CUT-PAPER  TOT. 


— fault-finding.  It  is  quite  too  common  in  families, 
especially  with  regard  to  food.  No  doubt  every 
kind  of  food  is  capable  of  being  prepared  in  per¬ 
fection.  No  one  but  the  cook — no  one,  indeed,  but 
a  cook  who  has  the  care  of  young  children — can 
realize  how  many  are  the  drawbacks  to  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  one’s  ideal  in  the  prej>aratiou  of  a  meal. 
It  should  be  expected  that  sometimes  the  meat  will 
be  scorched  or  the  bread  slack-baked,  even  where 
there  are  no  small  children  to  break  up  one’s  plans 
for  good  dinners.  The  housekeeper  need  not  be 
reminded  of  each  unpleasant  fact  in  respect  to  her 
short-comings  ;  but  she  ought  not  to  be  hurt  by  a 
sympathetic  remark  on  the  subject.  She  ought 
not  to  expect  that  the  members  of  her  family  will 
be  absolutely  blind  to  her  failures,  and  fly  into  hys¬ 
terics  at  any  mention  of  them.  In  this  matter  the 
children  of  a  family  will  usually  follow  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  “paternal  head.’r  Persons  who  have 
been  trained  to  be  as  polite  at  home  as  they  are 
abroad  are  comparatively  free  from  fault-finding  in 
the  family.  A  meddlesome,  dictatorial  spirit  is  to 
be  avoided  always  ;  but  the  heart  upon  which  the 
law  of  love  is  written  can  not  help  looking  upon 
“the  things  of  others  ”  with  neighborly  interest. 
“Bear  ye  one  another’s  burdens,  and  so  fulfill  the 
law  of  Christ.” 


Cutting  Paper  Toys. — Children  find  wonderful 
pleasure  in  the  use  of  scissors.  Give  them  some- 


Fig.  2.— cut-paper  tot. 


thing  that  it  is  lawful  to  cut,  or  they  will  probably 
cut  off  their  eye-lashes  or  front  locks  of  hair,  or 
scallop  their  own  little  frocks.  At  first  they  cut 
for  the  pure  pleasure  of  cutting,  but  soon  they 
want  to  “  make  something.”  Paper-cutting  is  one 
of  the  occupations  of  the  Kindergarten.  Good 
Froebcl !  No  observant'mother  needs  to  be  assured 
that  lie  was  acquainted  with  live  children.  Before 


we  knew  what  the  occupations  of  the  Kindergarten 
were,  paper-cutting  had  become  a  favorite  em¬ 
ployment  at  our  house. 

“I  am  going  to  cut  something  pretty  for  you,” 
said  a  young  auntie  in  our  household  to  a  three- 
year-old  boy  who  was  whining  over  some  disap¬ 
pointment.  She  folded  a  square  piece  of  paper, 
and  after  cutting  it  for  a  few  minutes,  unfolded  a 
form  of  beauty  that  seemed  quite  marvelous  to 
the  child.  “  There,  sir !  That  is  a  toy  for  you,” 
said  she,  giving  it  to  him.  Now  the  boy  cuts  pret¬ 
tier  “  toys  ”  than  she  ever  showed  him.  Until 
very  lately  he  expected  some  oue  to  mark  them  for 
him,  but  now  he  does  the  whole  alone.  I  am  de¬ 
lighted  to  see  the  little  lingers  learning  care  and 
precision  in  following  the  marks  exactly  with  the 
scissors.  Habits  of  industry  will  come  from  such 
employment,  as  well  as  from  any  other,  better  than 
from  work  that  is  hated.  Are  not  children  some¬ 
times  made  indolent  by  parents  who  think  that 
“  good  children  ”  are  those  that  “keep  still  ”  most 
of  the  time,  and  scold  children  for  getting  into 
mischief,  but  provide  no  pleasant  occupation  for 
the  natural  activities  of  childhood  ? 

In  the  Kindergarten,  paper-cutting  is  scientifically 
taught,  step  by  step,  until  the  results  are  very 
beautiful.  The  children  are  helped  to  mount  their 
cuttings  on  Bristol-board,  and  give  them  as  presents 
to  others.  If  I  could  be  a  whole  mother  to  each  of 
my  children,  I  would  try  to  carry  out  the  Kinder¬ 
garten  course  exactly  ;  but  I  would  try  still  more 
to  put  each  .child  into  a  genuine  “  garten  ”  as  soon 
as  it  was  three  years  old.  As  it  is  (I  am  not  repin¬ 
ing)  I  can  be  only  a  fraction  of  a  mother  to  each 
child,  and,  like  most  mothers,  I  have  to  devise  ways 
and  means  to  keep  my  children  out  of  my  way ! 

Half  a  dozen  “toys,”  doubled  and  marked,  will 


keep  a  child  busy  and  happy  a  good  while.  For 
the  benefit  of  those  who  have  had  no  experience 
in  this  line,  and  who  do  not  get  my  meaning  clearly, 
I  give  a  few  examples.  Better  ones  can  be  found 
in  AVeiber’s  “Paradise  of  Childhood.”  The  first 
ones  should  be  very  simple.  The  fortunate  “kin¬ 
der”  who  cut  paper  in  their  “garten”  have  soft, 
colored  paper  to  work  with.  My  children  use  most 
the  wrappers  that  come  around  newspapers. 

Corn  Bread. — Let  me  tell  you  how  grandma 
made  some  corn  bread  that  was  pronounced  “  per¬ 
fect”  not  long  ago.  She  had  no  kind  of  milk  for 
mixing.  She  just  6calded  the  sifted  meal  thor¬ 
oughly,  mixing  it  quite  soft  with  nothing  but  water 
and  a  little  salt.  She  steamed  it  two  hours,  and 
then  baked  it  one  hour.  A  little  wheat  flour  was 
stirred  in.  Graham  would  have  been  better. 


Children’s  Dresses. 


Mrs.  J.  AV.  T.  writes  :  I  have  often  seen  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  parents  in  moderate  circumstances  more 
neatly,  prettily,  and  more  comfortably  dressed  than 
the  children  of  the  rich.  This  is  due  in  some 
measure  to  the  fact  that  those  who  have  just  enough 
means  get  materials  that  are  warm  and  durable 
both  in  fabric  and  color;  while  those  who  have  a 
plenty  of  money  will  load  their  children  with  finery. 
I  don’t  like  to  see  a  child  dressed  up  so  much,  and 
so  conscious  of  it,  that  all  the  simplicity  and  inno¬ 
cence  of  childhood  is  lost.  Though,  again,  there 
are  children  whom  no  amount  of  dress  can  spoil — 
they  wear  it  as  naturally  as  a  rose  its  bloom. 

|  I  have  just  been  making  a  pretty  dress  for  my 


little  girl  out  of  two  which  she  had  outgrown.  One 
dress  was  a  striped  brown  and  drab  mohair ;  the 
other  a  handsome  red  and  black  all-wool  plaid, 
which  latter  I  took  for  trimming.  I  put  bias  shoul¬ 
der-pieces  and  strips  down  the  sleeves,  around  the 
wrists,  and  under  the  arms,  and  a  band  around  the 
waist— apparently  for  ornament,  but  actually  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  brown  dress  large 


a  child’s  dress  made  out  op  two. 


enough.  I  cut  out  the  linings  by  a  pattern  that 
fitted  the  child  nicely,  taking  the  precaution  to 
leave  the  buttons  and  button-holes  in  the  back  in¬ 
tact,  and  make  the  enlargement  on  the  opposite 
side,  under  the  arm  and  around  the  shoulder.  As 
three  inches  had  been  turned  in  at  the  time  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  skirt  in  the  first  place,  I  had  merely  to  trim 
it  with  two  bias  folds  of  the  plaid,  one  somewhat 
wider  than  the  other. 

Nothing  adds  more  to  the  neat  appearance  of  a 
child  than  well-fitting  shoes,  and  stockings  smooth 
on  the  leg.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  stockings 
smooth  with  the  old-fashioned  garter  without  hin¬ 
dering  the  proper  circulation  of  the  blood.  I 
make  a  garter  for  my  children  which  is  used  very 
generally  by  parents  in  cities,  but  may  not  have 
been  thought  of  by  mothers  in  some  parts  of  the 
country.  It  is  made  as  follows :  Take  two  strips 
of  broad  elastic,  each  four  inches  in  length.  In¬ 
sert  two  of  the  ends  together  in  a  calico  end  large 
enough  to  allow  a  buttou-hole  to  be  made.  Keep 
the  other  two  ends  separate,  and  finish  them  off  in 
the  same  way  with  a  button-hole  in  each.  There 
must  be  a  button  on  the  corset  or  waist  under  the 
arm,  and  two  buttons  on  each  stocking.  Any  one 
would  know  how  to  put  them  on,  and  there  is  no 
danger  of  the  stocking  being  wrinkled,  while  the 
blood  has  free  course. 

- -»-> - - 

A  Convenient  Cutting-Board. 


The  board  here  figured  is  nothing  new,  but  it  is 
not  in  near  as  general  use  as  it  would  be  were  it 


lap-cutting  board. 


better  known.  A  lady  of  our  acquaintance  who 
recently  had  oue  made,  now  wonders  how  she  ever 
did  without  oue.  It  is  made  to  hold  in  the  lap,  and 
with  a  semicircular  place  cut  out  to  accommodate 
it  to  the  body.  This  board  will  be  found  very  con¬ 
venient  in  cutting  and  fitting  work  for  the  sewing 
machine,  as  it  can  be  used  without  the  fatigue  that 
attends  standing  over  an  ordinary  table. 
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TOYS  <&  (B©mWMc 


'i'lae  Bioctor’s  Hfew  Year’s  Word. 

Hurrah !  hoys  ;  and  hurrah  !  girls,  too,  for  girls  below 
a  certain  age— I  don’t  know  exactly  what  it  is— hurrah 
as  well  as  boys.  There  is  my  niece  Alice,  who  a 
few  years  ago  was  half  a  Fourth -of -July  celebration, 
she  made  so  much  noise  ;  but  since  her  mother  was  ill 
she  has  been  a  demure  little  house  body.  But  that  is 

not  what  X  started  to  _  _ 

say.  Did  all  of  you, 
boys  and  girls  both,  see 
my  proposition  last 
month  ?  There  are 
probably  so  many  new 
youngsters  that  I  shall 
have  to  briefly  repeat 
it.  I  offered  for  the 
best  map  made  by  any 
boy  or  girl  of  the  place 
on  which  he  or  she 
lives,  $5  in  money ;  for 
the  next  best,  Hearth 
and  Home  for  1872, 
equal  to  $3  ;  and  for  the 
third  best,  the  Agricul¬ 
turist  for  1872,  equal  to 
$1.50.  More  particulars 
are  given  in  December, 

1S71.  It  will  do  you  all 
a  great  deal  of  good  to 
try,  and  it  will  be  very 
pleasant  to  have  a  great  . 
many  of  our  boys  and 
girls  all  working  to¬ 
gether  on  the  same 
thing.  I  have  some 
other  premiums  in 
view,  but  let  us  get 
through  with  this  first. 

The  time  for  this  pre¬ 
mium  will  be  up  Feb¬ 
ruary  1st ;  that  is,  all  competing  maps  must  reach  me 
on  or  before  that  date.  Lot  us  have  all  hands  wide 
awake,  and  go  in  for  a  happy  new  year,  not  only  now 
while  the  year  is  young,  but  every  month,  and  all 
through  to  the  end. 

Tlac  SMOW-35ir«ls. 

Hurrah  for  winter  1  Is  there  not  ice  for  skating,  and 
snow  for  sleighing  and  sledding,  and  no  end  of  fun  for 
boys  and  girls  generally  ?  Then,  isn’t  it  fine  to  look  from 
the  window  and  see  the  snow  come  sifting  down  so 


body,  and  come  about  the  house,  but  they  usually  put  off 
making  their  calls  until  the  snow  has  come.  It  may  be 
that,  like  some  other  visitors,  they  come  for  what  they 
can  got — and  we  will  not  disappoint. them.  Let  us  open 
the  window  and  throw  out  a  few  crumbs  or  seeds.  It  is 
a  pleasure  to  see  the  cunning  airs  of  the  little  fellows  as 
they  pick  up  the  food.  These  birds  have  good  memories, 
and  will  be  likely  to  come  again  to-morrow,  and  if  we 
throw  out  food  every  day  we  can  daily  enjoy  looking  at 
them.  “  Where  do  they  go  in  summer?” — We  thought 
you  would  ask  that  question.  They  go  off  for  a  little 


MttllFfflOR-WILL 

422. — Illustrated  Jlebus. — This,  when  made  out,  will  be 
found  to  be  a  maxim  which  is  none  the  worse  for  being  a 
rhymed  one. 

silently  ?  As  we  look  out  there  is  not  a  living  thing  to 
be  seen.  Ah !  yes  there  is ;  there  come  the  snow-birds — 
the  merry  little  fellows.  They  have  been  hiding  long 
enough  in  the  edge  of  the  woods,  and  now  that  snow  has 
come  they  flit  about,  and  give  their  little  chirp  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  they,  too,  have  come.  There  is  something 
very  pleasant  about  these  birds— they  like  to  be  neigh- 


SN'OtV-BIIlDS. 

quiet  housekeeping,  some  to  the  mountains,  and  others, 
the  majority,  go  very  far  north,  where  they  find  suitable 
retreats  where  they  can  build  their  nests  and  raise  their 
young.  In  autumn  the  snow-birds  make  their  way  south¬ 
ward.  What  a  journey  it  must  be  for  these  bits  of  birds 
to  flap  their  tiny  wings  for  hundreds  of  miles !  There  is 
scarcely  any  other  bird  found  in  so  many  parts  of  the 
country  as  this.  Our  boys  and  girls  in  the  Gulf  States, 
as  well  as  those  away  up  in  Canada,  can  make  its  ac¬ 
quaintance.  When  they  first  arrive  from  the  north  they 
stay  in  the  woods,  as  they  there  find  sufficient  food ; 
later  they  may  be  seen  around  the  barn-yard,  where  they 
follow  the  fowls,  and  pick  up  the  little  bits  that  the 
larger  birds  have  overlooked ;  and  when  cold  weather 
fairly  sets  in,  they  then  come  about  the  house,  apparently 
knowing  that  there  must  be  some  kind-hearted  boy  or 
girl  there,  ready  to  give  them  a  little  food. 

The  («;ime  of  “  Succotash.” 

Our  young  folks  at  home  have  been  kept  wide-awake 
many  evenings  by  the  new  game  of  Succotash.  As  every 
boy  and  girl  ought  to  know,  Succotash  has  two  parts— 
viz.,  beans  and  corn.  It  is  best  in  learning  the  game  to 
commence  with  the  first  part,  beans— in  this  way :  All 
the  players  being  seated,  one  begins  by  counting  “  one,” 
his  next  right-hand  neighbor  says  “  two,”  the  next 
“  three,”  and  so  on,  until  “  seven  ”  is  reached,  but  instead 
of  saying  “  seven  ”  the  player  says  “beans."  Then  keep 
right  on  counting,  each  naming  his  proper  number  in 
turn,  “  eight,”  “nine,”  “ten,”  etc.,  until  “  fourteen  ;  ” 
but  say  “  beans”  instead  of  fourteen.  Go  on  again,  say¬ 
ing  “  beans”  instead  of  “ seventeen,”  or  “  twenty -one,” 
or  “twenty-seven.”  In  other  words,  the  rule  of  the 
game  is :  “  Beaus”  is  to  be  said  instead  of  seven  or  any 
multiple  or  compound  of  seven.  Of  course,  when 
seventy  is  reached  it  will  be  “beans”  all  the  way 
through,  with  “beans,  beans”  for  seventy-seven.  Who¬ 
ever  fails  to  say  “  beans  ”  in  the  right  place,  or  says  it  at 
a  wrong  number,  is  “  out,”  and  the  others  play  on,  until 
all  are  out.  The  counting  is  continued  up  to  “  eighty- 
four,”  then  begins  at  one  again. 

When  “  beans  ”  are  mastered,  begin  with  “  corn,” 
using  it  wdierever  “  nine  ”  occurs,  or  any  multiple  or 
compound  of  nine,  and  continue  the  counting  up  to  one 
hundred  and  eight. 

Next  try  and  mix  them,  for  “Succotash;”  naming 
“  beans  ”  and  “  corn  ”  in  all  the  right  places  at  the  sev¬ 
ens,  nines,  etc.  Be  sure  and  call  out  “  succotash  ”  at 
tw’enty-seven,  because  it  is  a  multiple  of  nine  and  also  a 
compound,  of  seven ;  at  forty-nine,  which  is  a  multiple  of 
seven  and  a  compound  of  nine,  and  at  any  other  number 
where  these  parts  both  occur  as  multiples  or  compounds. 
To  play  the  game  lively,  without  mistakes,  will  require 


quick  thinking  and  careful  speaking.  The  game  can  be 
varied  by  using  any  other  numbers,  and  those  who  have 
had  hard  work  to  remember  the  multiplication  table  will 
find  it  a  capital  exercise  to  fix  the  figures  in  mind  so  that 
they  will  stay  in  their  places. 

Somctliiug-  about  Gaines. 

Who  invents  games,  and  where  do  they  come  from?' 
How  do  boys  and  girls  all  over  the  country  seem  to  know 
the  same  games  ?  And,  as  far  as  out-door  games  are 
concerned,  the  boys  all 
know  exactly  when  the 
proper  time  comes  for 
them.  That  boy  who 
would  play  marbles  in 
top  time,  or  fly  a.  kite 
in  the  season  of  hop¬ 
scotch,  would  be  look¬ 
ed  upon  by  his  fellows 
as  a  ninny.  We  wonder 
who  fixed  the  times  and 
seasons  for  games,  and 
how  do  boys  know 
when  they  come 
around?  Perhaps  it  is 
because  it  is  so  long 
since  we  were  a  boy. 
Well,  never, mind. that. 
We  wanted  to  say  a 
word  about  social  in¬ 
door  games,  which  are 
much  more  timely  just 
now.  We  believe  in 
innocent  games,  and 
take  as  much  enjoy¬ 
ment  in  playing  them 
as  the  veriest  boy  or 
girl  of  you  all.  We 
nearly  laughed  the  but¬ 
tons  off  of  our  vener¬ 
able  vest  over  the  mis¬ 
takes  that  we  made  at 
the  game  of  Succotash, 
described  elsewhere.  These  games  have  a  good  influence 
in  sharpening  one’s  wits  and  strengthening  the  memory. 
But  that  is  only  incidental.  We  do  not  play  them  for 
that,  but  for  the  fun  that  there  is  in  them — for  the  genial, 
jolly  laughter  they  bring.  We  notice,  by  the  way,  that  in 
games  we  follow  the  way  of  the  world,  and  see  the  mis. 
takes  of  others  much  quicker  than  we  do  our  own. 
Now,  there  are  .games  all  over  the  country  that  seem  to 
be  unknown  outside  of  a  particular  locality.  Let  us  try 
and  bring  the  good  ones  out,  so  that  all  the  boys  and 
girls  can  enjoy  them.  If  a  game  is  played  at  your  home 
that  you  think  is  not  generally  known,  just  write  it  out 


423. — Word  Puzzle. — Here  are  several  cats.  There  is 
the  cat  sepulchral,  and  the  one  found  in  the  Sunday- 
school  ;  and  there  is  the  cat  to  be  avoided,  and  the  one 
that  you  like  to  have  with  you  in  the  library.  Indeed, 
we  may  say  there  is  a  concatenation  of  cats. 

for  us,  and  if  it  seems  to  us  desirable  we  shall  be  glad  to 
tell  all  the  rest  about  it.  There  are  books  of  games,  but 
we  never  saw  one  that  contained  them  all,  and  there  must 
be  many  unpublished  ones  known  to  our  young  readers. 
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Teaching  Zip  to 
Kcad. 

Master  Phil  is  much  like  other 
■boys  we  have  seen — he  is  not  con¬ 
tented  with  any  one  thing  for  a 
very  long  while.  He  had  a  short 
time  ago  a  military  turn,  and  beat 
his  toy  drum  until  all  in  the  house 
hoped  it  misht  burst.  The  mar¬ 
tial  fever  gave  way  to  an  educa¬ 
tional  one,  and  the  drum  and 
wooden  soldiers  are  put  aside  for 
the  book  with  large  letters.  Phil 
has  recently  mastered  his  A,  B, 
C’s,  and  being  already  iu  a-b, 
ab’s,  he  thinks  that  he  knows  so 
much  that  he  is  qualified  to  teach. 
The  only  available  pupil  is  the 
dog  Zip,  who  is  made  to  come  to 
school.  Master  Phil  docs  not 
seem  to  be  making  much  progress 
as  a  teacher,  and  Zip  does  not 
promise  well  as  a  scholar.  Prob¬ 
ably  Phil  thinks  his  pupil  fright¬ 
ened  by  the  great  A  B  in  the  book, 
but  we  can  see  that  the  dog  has 
his  attention  taken  from  his 
studies  in  a  manner  for  which  we 
can  pardon  him.  We  have  seen 
hoys  at.  school  quite  as  inattentive 
to  their  books  as  Zip  appears  to 
be,  and  without  anything  like  as 
good  an  excuse.  Very  likely  if 
the  school-mistress  would  give 
her  evidence,  she  has  found  it 
almost  as  difficult  to  fix  Master 
Phil’s  attention  upon  his  book  as 
he  now  finds  it  difficult  to  engage 
his  pnpil  studying  in  the  sim¬ 
plest  elements  of  learning. 


At  on  4.  Sue's  B*cizx!c»E5ox. 

CHARADE. 

My  first,  when  connected  with  good,  is  a  treasure, 
You  love  it,  and  gratitude  glows  in  the  mind. 

My  second’s  restricted  to  limit  and  measure, 
Ingeniously  fitted  to  loose  or  to  bind. 

My  whole,  as  a  station,  you  can  not  admire  ; 

My  second’s  his  care,  whilst  too  many,  distressed 
Beneath  his  coercion,  would  gladly  retire, 

Seek  other  retreats,  and  feel  inwardly  blest. 

F.  II.  C. 


OMISSIONS. 

Omit  my  3,  J,  and  I  am  a  gift. 

Omit  my  3.  5.  6.  and  1  am  a  reptile. 

Omit,  my  1,  3,  3,  (i,  and  I  am  either  adverb  or  proposi¬ 
tion. 

Omit  my  1,  2,  4,  G,  and  I  am  either  adverb,  conjunction, 
or  interjection. 

My  whole  is  a  city  in  the  United  States. 

I.  K.  P. 

SQUARE  WORD. 

1.  An  insect.  2.  Variety.  3.  A  box.  4.  Part,  ofasbip. 

A.  M.  Nagel. 


TEACHING  ZIP  TO  BEAD.— Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 


grammatical  enigma. 

I  am  composed  of  45  letters. 

My  1,  5,  20,  27, 10,  is  a  preposition. 

My  18,  12,  28,  10,  25,  is  an  adjective. 

My  14, 15,  24,  25,  is  a  conjunction. 

My  7,  20,  35,  30,  is  an  adjective. 

My  35,  2,  32,  8,  is  a  preposition. 

My  6, 19,  39,  is  a  conjunction. 

My  29,  36,  is  a  preposition. 

My  5,  9,  17,  25,  3,  45,  is  an  adjective. 

My  14,  44,  23,  11,  28,  is  an  accident  of  the  verb. 

My  40,  35,  41,  30,  is  a  part  of  speech. 

My  38,  41,  42,  43,  44,  33,  is  an  accident  of  the  noun. 
My  16,  17,  is  a  pronoun. 

My  4,  37,  25,  is  a  noun. 

My  25,  26,  21,  32,  is  a  noun. 

My  31,  22,  7,  is  a  noun. 

My  13,  34,  is  a  verb. 

My  whole  is  one  of  the  rules  of  Syntax. 

Clarence  Clifford. 

cross-word. 

My  first  is  in  window  but.  ’tis  not  in  house. 

My  next  is  in  rat  but  it  is  not  in  mouse. 

My  third  is  in  cow  but  it,  is  not  iu  calf. 

My  fourth’s  in  the  middle  but  ’tisn’t  in  half. 

My  fifth  is  in  water  but  ’tis  not  in  milk. 

My  sixth  is  in  damask  but  it  is  not.  in  silk. 

My  seventh  is  in  Albert  but  ’tis  not  in  Joe. 

My  eighth  is  in  raiii imt  ’tis  not  in  snow. 

My  ninth  is  in  many  but  'tis  not  in  one. 

My  whole  is  an  animal  very  well  known. 

C.  L.  S. 

ANAGRAMS. 

1.  Bon,  clip  a  pail.  G.  Guides  this  sin. 

2.  Cane  nut.  cones.  7.  O  I  I  print  a  paper. 

3.  Canny  trial.  8.  Grim  Lane. 

4.  Ruin  poet,  tunes.  9.  C.,  send  once. 

5.  Idiots  run  us.  10.  Clamps  on  Chemist. 


Drugslags  sauce  hetir  now  nutformises. 

ANSWERS  TO  rUZZLES  IN  THE  NOVEMBER  NUMBER. 

Decapitations. — 1.  Chair,  hair.  2.  Pear,  ear.  3.  Rill, 
ill. 

Cross-Word.— 4.  Geranium. 

Geographical  Anagrams. — 5.  Westchester.  6.  Be- 
loochistan.  7.  Minneapolis.  8.  Paterson.  9.  Sparta. 
10.  Dresden. 

Puzzle. — 11.  Sling,  ling,  gin,  in. 

Numerical  Enigma. — 12.  Massachusetts. 

Charade.— 13.  History. 

Transpositions. — 14.  Taper,  tapir.  15,  Base,  bass. 
16.  Principal,  principle.  17.  Liar,  lyre.  18.  Beech, 
beach.  19.  Hail,  hale.  20.  Wheat,  heat,  eat,  at,  t  (tea). 

Pi. — 21.  A  blithe  heart  makes  a  blooming  visage. 

Puzzle  Picture. — Turn  the  picture  upside  down  and 
see  how  cosily  the  cats  are  sitting  on  the  little  mat. 

AUNT  SUE’S  NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  II.  I  do  not  “  write  for  the  New  York  Observer.-' 
I  do  “write  every  week  for  the  Hearth  and  Home." 

Dolly.  It  is  sufficient  to  write  the  answer  without 
writing  out,  the  whole  enigma  as  published. 

Morris  P.  S.  Yes,  you  were  quite  right. 

Harry  S.  There  is  so  little  change  made  in  the  old 
“  M  T  grate  ”  puzzle  you  send,  that  we  can  scarcely  call 
it  original. 

IIessa  M.  W.  If  you  will  compare  your  answers,  dear, 
with  those  published  in  this  number,  you  can  see  for 
yourself  whether  you  were  right  or  not.  Sec  remarks  to 
Dolly. 

Of  several  communications  I  take  no  notice,  because  I 
can  not  tell  whether  they  are  intended  for  the  Agricultu¬ 
rist  or  for  Hearth  and  Home. 

Glad  to  hear  from  Mrs.  H.  J.  N.  andF.  W.  H.,  S.  IT.  B., 
W.  II.,  Jr.,  Blue-Bird,  and  Charlie  D.  S. 

Thanks  for  puzzles,  etc.,  to  F.  W.  II.,  A.  II.,  R.  S. 
Isbester,  Harry  S..  W.  II.  C.,  and  Alpha. 


Blow  Mliasiic  Wstslies 
!>isSies. 


Minnie  Wiley,  a  little  girl  of 
eleven,  writes  us  a  letter  to  tell 
how  she  washes  dishes.  That  is 
right,.  We  like  to  have  our  boys 
and  girls  tell  us  how  they  do 
things,  and  we  hope  that  there 
are  a  great  many  of  our  girls  who, 
like  Minnie,  take  enough  interest 
in  washing  dishes  to  try  and  do 
it  right.  Remember  that  dishes 
have  to  be  washed  in  most  families 
three  times  a  day,  and  somebody 
has  to  do  it.  What  a  pleasure  it  will  be  to  be  able  to  do 
this  so  nicely  that  mother  is  willing  to  allow  you  to  re¬ 
lieve  her  of  this  portion  of  her  labors!  Minnie  says: 
“  First  I  scrape  the  dishes  and  stack  them  up  very 
neatly;  then  I  remove  them  to  the  pantry  table,  close  to 
the  sink  and  to  the  cupboard,  into  which  I  can  easily 
place  them  as  I  wash  and  wipe  them.  First  I  wash  my 
glass,  then  the  spoons,  then  the  cups,  and  so  on.  Then 
I  place  the  spoons  in  the  spoon-stand,  for  mother  says  it 
is  not  right  to  put  spoons  with  knives.  Then  I  put  the 
knives  and  forks  into  the  knife-box,  and  also  the  cooking 
spoons  and  ladle.  Then  I  wash  out  my  dish-pan  and 
cloth,  and  hang  them  up  to  dry.” 
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A  Favorite  Mew  England 
Security.  ■  , 

Wo  all  seeking  aksol  ute  safety  for  their  invest¬ 
ments,  rather  than  high  rates  of  interest  (which  very  rarely 
accompany  each  other),  wc  confidently  recommend  the 
joint  sinking  fund  bonds  of  the  three  corporations  com¬ 
posing  the  Vermont  Division  of  the  Portland  and  Og- 
densburg  Trunk  Railroad  Line,  the  most  important  link  in 
a  line  shorter  by  more  than  Fifty  Miles  thafi  any  other  be¬ 
tween,  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Sea-board ,  and  having  a 
ImcoI  jBysiness  more  than  sufficient  to  yg yfojgefaftng  ex¬ 
penses  'ofid  all  interest  obligations ,  in  addition  to  the  im¬ 
mense  Through  Traffic  which  must  be  attracted  to  the 
Shortest  Line  and  Easiest  Grades.  As  a  ?Me  far  Tourists 
and  Pleasure  Travel ,  this  road  has  no  equal  on  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Continent. 

The  road  is  nearly  completed  for  one  half  the  entire  dis¬ 
tance,  at  a  cost  considerably  below  the  .original  estimates; 
and  will  be  opened  for  business,  with  first-class  equipment, 

ip,  a  few  days. 

'flip  Bonds  are  in  denominations  of  $1,000,  $600,  and 
$100, *  and  can  not  be  issued  for  more  than  $20,000  per 
mile  of  road.  The  interest  (Six  Per  Cent  Gold)  is  pay¬ 
able  semi-annually,  free  of  Government  Tax,  principal 
also  redeemable  in  gold  in  1891,  and  are  offered-nntil  fur 
tlier  notice  at  90  and  accrued  interest  in  currency. 

No  bonds  in  the  market  offer  equal  security  and  profit 
to  those  having  Five-Twenties  and  other  .  high:priccd 
securities  to  convert.  Many  of  the  irfost  Conservative 
investors  in  the  country  have  subscribed  largely  to  this 
popular  loan,  and  the  balance  remaining  upsfolej,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  will  be  rapidly  absorbed.  Liberal  subscriptions 
have  been  made  to  the  Capital  Stock  at  par ;  and  the 
management,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  some  of,  the  best- 
known  New  England  business  men,  has  been  such  as  to 
inspire  confidence  in  the  honest  purpose  of  the  projec¬ 
tors  of  this  great  enterprise,  as  well  as  in  the  safety  and 
value  of  the  security  offered. 

For  further  information,  pamphlets,  maps,  etc.,  apply 
fro  Financial  Agents, 

E.  &  T.  Fairbanks  &  Co.,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. ;  Fair¬ 
banks  &  Co.,  232  Broadway,  New  York;  Fairbanks, 
Brown  &  C®.  118  Milk  Street,  Boston  ;  Fairbanks  & 
Ewing,  715  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia  ; 

<&I3©SS.G8i!  ©S*S]>1!"][£1S  <&  Bankers, 

25  Massaaii  St,,  Mew  York. 


Over  ONE  HUNDRED  PAGES  —  printed  in 

Two  Colon's,  on  superb  Tinted  Paper. - 

Fonr  M sail  dll’®  tlEsaK'i’aviMg-s  ofFiow» 
ers,  Plants,  anas!  Teg’et»!>ler>,  with  De¬ 
scriptions,  and  TWO  COLORED  PLATES 


Directions  and  Plans  for  making  Walks,  Lawns, 

Gardens,  etc. - - - The  handsomest  and'  best 

FIwOJtAK,  GUI®  S3  in  the  world. - All 

for  TEN  CENTS  to  those  who  think  of  inly¬ 
ing  Speds. - Not  a  quarter  the  cost.- — 200,000 

sold  of  1871.  Address 

JAMES  Rochester,  N.  ,Y. 


£>Oth  YEAR  I 


IT. 


THE  OLDEST  AND  THE  BEST  . 


RELIGIOUS  AND  SECULAR 
FAMILY  NEWSPAPER. 

$3  per  Annum,  in  Advance. 

Every  Subscriber  will  get  the 

Observer  Year-Book -for  0  8  7SL 

sample:  copies  free. 

SIDNEY  E.  MORSE,  JR,  &  GO, 

37  Park  Row,  New  York. 

PRATT’S  ASTRAL  OSL 

Is  used  in  all  families  where'a  perfectly  safe,  pure,  and 
reliable  oil  is  appreciated.  No  accidents  can  possibly 
occur  from  its  use. 

Over  150,000  families  continue  to  use  it. 
Oil  House  of  CHAS.  PJR.VflT, 

Established  mo.  *"  ,108“ Fulton  St),  New  York), 


READY-MADE  MOUSES. 

The  illustration  represents  a  villa  40x40, 
containing  eight  rooms,  shipped  from  the 
factory,  complete  for  putting  up,  to 
Peru,  South  America,  by  the 


Derrom  Building 


Co. 


This  Company  furnish  ready-made 
buildings,  of  anyi  size  or  style,  suitable 
for  any  locality  which  can  be  put  toge¬ 
ther  in  a  lew  hours  by  any  ordinary 
laborer,  at  less  prices  than  they  can  be 
built  where  wanted.  Estimates  promptly 
furnished  on  receipt  ot  plans.  They  also 
manufacture  everything  wanted  in  house 
building  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest, 
article.  All  who  contemplate  building 
will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  address, 
for  full  information,  V'1.1'  '  — 


iirrom  fSuBBdiiag  C®., 


IPaterswaa,  V.  «ET. 


A  Semsalbde  IS©3iUla,y  S®a’cs<i8Bit. — No 
presen^can  be  nmasjacc  ep  t ah i  apt  o  a-W i ffl,  M o tRJs,  Sister, 
or  kidy:  friend,  tnfFfJij  a  DoTj^AsS^Gfl^SamNE,  jni'fee’ 
Sloi’andYiJNrvERsJij  Wringer,  ^8,  which  are  warrant¬ 
ed  to  give  entire  satisfactio'n.  MiviR.  C, .  Browning, 
General  Agent,  32  Cortlandt  Street,  Ne\y  ^orkAvill,  on 
receipt  of  the  price,  send  either  or  lioth  Machines,  free1 
Ot  freight,  to  places  where  n^  one  is  seiriiigpaiKl,  after 
using  them'a  montU  according  to  directions,  if  not  en- 
Urdy  sati  sfactoiY  nrey  mny’fie  re'tuf’ifOTjfree  of  freight, and 
the  money  iuul.ti refunded.  Can  anything  be  more  fair  ? 

Twenty -five  per 

By  using  (Dooley’s  Yeast  Powder  ia  the  preparationl'bf 
biscuits,  rolls,  pastry,  etc.,  over  any  of  the  ordinary  baking 
powders  in  market.  This  is  occasioned  by  the  'full  net 
weight  in  ea^iUpackage,  and  the  fact  that  it  composed  of 
articles  strictly  pure,  healthy,  .  cl  nutri  tidily,'  \ylii6h  insures 
satisfactory  results  every  time.  By  using  Dooley’s  Yeast 
Powder,  thirty  pounds  more  bread  caabe  made  from  a; 'bar¬ 
rel  of  flour  than  by  any  other  process  of  rqjis#>g  icWugli.  A 
trial  will  satisfy. any  one  of  its  standard’  oxfceHehce.-  For 
saie  by  Grocers  generally. 


For  Ist-class  Pianos.  No  commissions— no  Agents. 
Address  U.  S  PIANO  CO.,  863  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Agriculture,  Wool-Growing,  and  stock] 

Raising  are  very  profitable  in  the  healthful  and  beau¬ 
tiful  valleys  of  Colorado.  The  plan  of  the  Colorado  Springs 

Colony,  with  other  information,  sent  type: . 

R.  A,  CAMJ^Roi^  No  3r  Bqwliug.GueenrNew  York. 


ORfiA'NS 


Mf 

wMm 


M..E  h  O  D  E  O  N.  S .. 

The  Oldest,  Largest,  find  Most  Perfect' Manufactory  in  the) 
United  States. 

•  ... 


i-i*  r  ~  y  i  ,• 

Now  in  use. 

No  other  Musical  Instrument  ever  obtained-  the  same’ 
popularity. 

63?”  Send  tor  Price-Lists.  _ 

Address.  -■  -  !  tfiiFFleS  -s.  y., 

_ _ _ Or  OHIO  A  GO,  ILL. 

KO  a  Month,  with  Stencil  and  Key-Check  Dies.’ 
w  Don’t  fail  to  secure  Circular  and  Samples,  free. 

Address  S.  M.  SPENCER,  Brattleboro,  Vt- 


FOR  1872. 


■Jn  D  omi  ,  ,.'..s 

The  Puliiishcrs  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  they 
liave  secured  forilicMiew  wiiAibs  of  Harper’s  Maga¬ 
zine,  Harper’^  Weekly,  and  Harper’s  Bazar  the  most 
brilliant  and  fascinating  array  of  litenh-y  and  artistic  at¬ 
tractions  ever  offered  'simultaneously  to  the  American 
public.  They  comprise,  for  immediate  issue,  besides 
others  that  will1  be  m  due  time  announced,  the  following 
works:  .  «  Ci 

“  Middlemarch,''  a  new  serial  story  by  George  Eliot, 
to  commence  mjiARPER’s  Weekly  for  December  If'. 

“ Miss. or  Mrs.  .3”, by  Wilkie  Collins,  illustrated  v.  th 
Striking  full-pagfc  engravings  from  original  drawing-  ,  to 
commence  December  30. 

“  Slade-o'-  Grass,"  by  B.  L.  Farjeon,  Author  of  “  Josh- 
na  Marvel,”  with  many  beautiful  illustrations,  is  jest 
commenced  in  Harper’s  Bazar.  r  r 

“  The  Golden" Liori  'if  Granpere,"  by  Anthony  Trol¬ 
lope,  wjth  illustrations,  to  commence  in  ttte“  February 
Number  of  Harper’s  Magazine. 

They  have  a  lap  secured  the  plates  and.  advance  sheets 
of  “  London:  a  Pilgrimage,"  by  Gustavik  Dore  and 
■Blanchard  Jerkold,  a  new  and  magnificent  berics  of 
illustrations  from  the  pencil  of  the  great  French  artist. 

A  new  Novel  by  Miss  Thackeray,  whose  writings 
have  won  deserved  popularity  by  their  purity  of  tone, 
genial  imagination,  and  fascinating  style,  will  be  com- 
ineneed  early  in  the  year. 

The  great  Spanish  statesman,  Emilio  Castelar,  will 
furnislian  important  and  interesting  paper  for  an  early 
number  of  HAifpfin’s  Magazine  on  “  republicanism  in 
Europe."  • 

Mr:  George  William  Curtis,  under  the  now  familiar 
sobriquet  of  “An  Old  Bachelor,”  will  continue  his 
weekly  cont'rib.nttons1  to  the  Bazar,  entitled  “ Manners 
vjX»i.  the  JloadM  This  series  of  Social  Lessons,  com¬ 
menced  with  the  first  issue  of  the  Bazar,  lias  proved  ®ne 
of  the  most  attractive  features  of  that  journal. 

“  Porte  CrayoNi”  will  begin  in  an  early  number  of 
the  Magazine  a  scries  of  illustrated  papers  portraying 
life  and  character,  in  the  Southern  States  under  existing 
conditions.  Colonel  T.  B.  Thorpe  will  contribute  to  the 
March  Number  of  the  Magazine  an  interesting  illus¬ 
trated  paper  on  the  United  States  Treasury  Department. 
Mr.  Eugene  Lawrence  will  continue  iris  contributions 
on  important  historical  subjects.  Mr.  Moncure  D.  Con¬ 
way  will  resume  bis  "  South- Coast.  Savnterings "  in  an 
early  number,  and  will  contritmte'other  illustrated  papers 
on  interesting  European  topics. 

These  unprecedented  attractions  will  require  occasional 
lit.evary  Supplements1  to  Harper’s  Bazar  and  Harper’s 
Weekly,' which  will  be  included  in  the  regular  issue, 
free  of  charge  to  subscribers. 

The  readers  of  Harper’s  Magazine,  Weekly,  and 
ijAZAit  are  toibo  congratulated  on  the  rich  and  tempting 
intellectual  repast,  provided  for  their  enjoyment,  anil 
upon  tlie  rare  privilege  of  sitting  down  to  their  monthly 
or  weekly  fcasf  ■  of  fancy  and  flow  ofsoiil  with  such  a 
select  and  excellent  company  of  entertainers  as  George 
Eliot.  Wilkie  Collins,  Anthony  Trollope.  Charles 
I /ever,  Professor:  De  Mills,  B.  L.  Farjeon,  j  Gustave 
Dore.  Miss-  •  Mohock,  Miss  Braddon,  George  William 
Curtis,  M.  D.  Conway,  Porte  Crayon,  Bayard  Tay¬ 
lor,  it.  H.  Stoddard,  Jo¥in  Hay,  Harriet  Prescott 
Spofford,  Eugene  Lawrence,  Dr.  1. 1.  Hayes,  Thomas 
Nast,  Sol  Eytingb,  Jun.,  Charles  Parsons.  /Wk-  I,. 
Sheppard,  .Iule’s  Taverner,  and  maay  others  ofUneh 
ritnk  in  the 'world'  of  letters  and  art.  In  securing  this 
unprecedented  arrijy .of  splendid  names,  the  Publishers 
are  only  carrying-tmtTheir  origin aKfesigi) ,  and  fulfilling 
what  they  conceive  to  be  the  legitimate  duty  of  tbe  con- 
ductors  of  widely  circulated  and  popular  periodicals. 
They  intend  that  wherever  their  periodicals  circulate 
they” shall  exert  a 'Healthful  influence  in  every  department 
of  iitefathre-  rtnd  fii't  •  and  that  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  ti)'ev'shall  l(fl,liot  only  unsurpassed  but  unapproach¬ 
able  in  tn'e  spliin’e  oTillustrated  journalism.  • 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Weekly,  and  Ba^ar  me^t  and 
•satisfy  the  iVJt'el  1  Sc  In  dluva  n  t.  s  of  the  grearVitass  of  intelli¬ 
gent  American  readers  ;  and  in  treating  of  literary,  poli¬ 
tical,  'social,  or  a'dhrfest.ic  themes,  offer  an  amount  of 
wholesome  i^sfraetjon,  recreation,  and  amusement 
which  will  hc'.sjnighkelse where  in  vain.  They  represent, 
iberefdre,  fqr  e,very  American  liouseliold  t lie  Graphic 
Literature  ef  the  .World. 

"t-fZ"  for  1872, 

•A  '■*‘1  ’HAht^iEK'a  M!A(iiziNEV  One  Year... _ $-i  00 

IIakper’s  Weekly,  One  Year .  4  00 

nit  Harper's  Baz^T,  One  Year .  4  00 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  Harper’s 
-’  Bazar;  fonene  year,  $10?QO;’  hr  any  twofor  $7.00, 
n-ffrivddCopy  of  tether  the.  Magazine,.  W-EEitr.Y,  or 
Bazar  will  be  supplied,  gratis  for  Mem  Club  of  Five  Sub¬ 
scribers  at  $4.00  'edch,  in  ona'rhniftance  ;  or,  Six  Copies 
.  for,  $20.00„  pil(md.exlm  copy. 


for  Snmlny  Schools.  Ad¬ 
dress,  'for.  Catalogue,  ,J.  C. 
GniTUKues,  Publisher,  608 
Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


.man  street, _ _  _  . 

generally.  Three  casters  make  a  full  set.  Pace® 


per  set. 


a  COLONS  CAST  CAST-STEEL 

Pi a.  PLOW  for  fS3.— Far  information  liow  to  obtain 
one.  address  Collins  &  Co.,  212  Water  street,  New  York. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


[January, 
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UOV&Y  &  CO.’S 
ILLUSTRATED 

0AT1L0OTE  OF  SEEDS, 

AND  GUIDE  TO  THE 

Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden, 

FOR  1872, 

WIX. L  18 II  liEAIHf  KX  JAAIJAKY. 


It  will  contain  about  130  pages,  wd'1  many  fine  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  and  a  beautiful  Colored 
Plate  •  also  a  Descriptive  List  of  over  two  thousand  species 
and  varieties  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  Novelties  of 
the  Season,  Choice  Gladiolus,  Summer-flowering  Bulbs, 
etc. ;  the  most  extensive  and  complete  Seed  Catalogue 
published,  giving  plain  directions  for  the  culture  of  Flow¬ 
ers  and  Vegetables,  arrangement  of  Gardens,  etc. 

Sent  free  to  all  our  customers  of  last  year,  and  to  all 
others  on  receipt  ol  10  cents.  Address 

HOVE5Y  <&>  CO., 

53  North  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mlass. 

SEEDS,  SMALL  FRUITS, 

Plants,  etc.  Our  Descriptive  CATALOGUES  and  PRICE¬ 
LISTS  of  Garden,  Field,  and  Flower  Seeds,  Seed  Potatoes, 
Onion  Sets,  Horseradish,  Asparaijus,  Rhubarb,  C.  frame 
Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  and  Lettuce  Plants,  Strawberries, 
Rasisberries,  Blackberries,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Grapes, 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  BOOKS,  PAPERS,  FER¬ 
TILIZERS,  etc.,  etc.,  ready  in  January, hnd  mailed  to  all  on 
application.  Growing  Small  Fruits  and  Vegetables  om-selvffi 
for  market  enables  us  to  know  the  full  valuation  of  hare 
mid  true  seeds  and  plants  to  tile  MARKET-GARDENER, 
FARMER,  and  FRUIT  GROWER.  Our  Seeds  may  be  relied 
upon  as  STRICTLY  PITRE  and  TRUE,  from  the  most  RE¬ 
LIABLE  HEAD  SOURCES.  We  pay  postage  oil  seeds  and 
plants,  and  GUARANTEE  them  to  arrive  SAFE  and  FRESH 
to  all  parts  of  the  country.  Please  slate  the  kind  and 
amount  wanted.  All  orders  will  receive  our  prompt  and 
careful  attention. 

D.  H„  BROWN  Sc  SONS, 
Seedsmen  and  Small  Fruit  Growers, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


FOR  !  372, 

Enlarged  and  improved,  containing  a  complete  list  of  all 
the  best  varieties  of 

VEGETABLE,  FIELD,  and  FLOWER  SEEDS, 
is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
postage  stamp. 

E.  A.  REEVES, 

58  Cortiandt  St.,  New  York. 


J.  J.  H.  GREGORY’S 

ILLUSTRATE©  CATALOGUE 


GARDEN  and  FLOWER  SEEDS 

FOR.  1878. 


Having  introduced  to  the  public  the  Hubbard  Squash, 
American  Turban  Squash,  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbage, 
Mexican  Sweet  Corn,  Pliinney’s  Watermelon,  Brown’s  New 
Dwarf  Marrowfat  Pea,  Boston  Curled  Lettuce,  and  other 

JVew  and  Valuable  Vegetables, 

with  the  return  of  another  season  1  am  again  prepared  to 
supply  tlie  public  with  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  of  the 
purest  quality.  My  Annual  Catalogue  is  now  ready,  and  will 
lie  sent. free  to  all.  My  customers  of  last  year  will  receive 
it  without  writing  for  it.  It  abounds  in  fine  engravings, 
many  of  which  were  taken  from  puotographs  of  the  vege¬ 
tables  themselves.  It  lias  not  only  all  novelties,  but  tlie 
standard  vegetables  of  the  farm  and  garden  (over  one  hun¬ 
dred  of  which  are  of  my  own  growing),  find  a  carefully  se¬ 
lected  list  of  Flower  Seeds.  As  stated  in  mv  Catalogue,  all 
my  seed  is  sold  under  three  warrants— 1st:  'That  all  money 
sent  shall  reach  me.  3d:  That  all  seed  ordered  shall  reach i 
the  purchaser.  3d:  That  my  seeds  shall  be  fresh,  and  true 
to  name.  Catalogues  free  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass.  1 

BUIST’S  GARDEN  MANUAL 

FOR  1872. 

Just  published,  containing  132  pages  of  useful  information 
on  gardening, both  for  market  ana  private  use.  Should  lie 
bad  by  every  rural  family.  MAILED  FREE  to  ALL  in¬ 
closing  a  letter  stamp  W 

ROBERT  BUXST,  Jr.,  Seed  Grower,  Philadelphia. 


GARDEN  SEEDS. 

Our  annual  descriptive  priced  Catalogue  of  Garden, 
Field,  and  Tree  Seeds  is  ready  for  mailing  free. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

15  John  Si.,  New  York. 


We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  tlie  26th  annual  edition 
of  tliis  well-known  work  is  now  ready,  enlarged  and  im¬ 
proved,  and  containing  a  magnificent  new  colored  Litho¬ 
graph,  besides  hundreds  of  Engravings,  in  addition  to  its 
full  descriptive  Price-list  of  3,000  varieties  of  Flower  and 
Vegetable  Seeds,  rare  Gladiolus,  Lilies,  Tuberoses,  etc., with 
full  directions  for  their  culture.  This  is,  without  doubt,  the 
most  perfect  work  of  tlie  kind  before  tlie  public. 

Sent  free  to  applicants  on  receipt  of  two  stamps.  Address 

WASHBURN  Sc  CO., 

Boston,  Mass. 


Buy  your  Seeds 

of  tlie  Grower,  and 

S3 

get  wliat  yon  or¬ 

S3 

der.  Splendid  offers  to 

O 

clubs,  agents,  store¬ 

keepers,  and  all  who 

•niiy  want  pure  and  re¬ 

E— 

liable  seed.  Canvassers 

wanted  everywhere  to 
solicit  orders  for  seed. 
Send  stamp  for  Cata¬ 

£ 

logue,  and  read  tlie  pro¬ 

bJ 

positions. 
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New  Catalogue  of 
Garden,  Flower,  Field, 
Tree,  Shrub,  and  Fruit 
Seeds,  and  choice  as¬ 
sortment  of  Summer 
Bulbs  for  1S72.  Full  and 
complete.  Containing 
all  the  prosed  novelties 
of  value.  The  best  ever 
issued  outside  of  our 
large  cities.  Address 
H.  E.  ACKER, 
Seed  Grower, 
Woodbridge,  N.  J. 


CHOICE  ¥EL  ET  ABE  E 


AND 


FLOWER  SEEDS,  SMALL  FRUITS,  etc. 

Our  endeavor  ancl  specialty  is  to  furnish  seeds  of  prime 
quality  and  true  to  name,  both  for  the  amateur  and  market 
gardener,  ancl  as  we  take  great  care  in  tfieir  selection,  pur¬ 
chasing  none  blit  those  grown  from  the  very  choicest  stocks, 
we  feel  great  confidence  of  being  able  to  serve  our  custom¬ 
ers,  as  well  as  other  seedsmen,  in  the  country.  Our  compre¬ 
hensive  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  M0  pages  will  be  ready 
early  in  January,  1872,  and  will  be  mailed  at  once  to  all  our 
regular  customers,  and  other  applicants  inclosing  us  two 
three-bent  stamps. 

CURTIS  &  COBB, 

Colonnade  Itow,  161  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


TO  THE 


SEED 

1S72. 


TRADE. 


Our  Wholesale  List  of  Garden,  Field,  and  Flower  Seeds,  as 
also  Spring  Bulbs,  for  the  Trade  only,  is  now  ready  for 
mailing  to  applicants. 

J.  IW.  THORBURN  Sc  CO., 

15  John  Street,  New  York. 


eeftet6E*SE-EOS*i 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  your  Flower  find  VcgetaUls 
Seeds  for  1872,  send  for  our  new  and  finely  illustrated 
Catalogue;  now  ready  to  send  out.  Mailed  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  stamp. 

Address  J.  T.  SMITH  &  SONS,  Brentwood,  N.  II. 

The  Trophy  Tomato. 

HEAD-QUARTERS  SEED. 

WHOLESALE  AX©  RETAIL. 

Single  packets,  10  cents.  Address 

GKO.  E.  TVAJRIlVGt,  Jr., 

Ogden  Farm,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Send  for  Circular.  T.  J.  Hand’s  seeds,  25  cents. 

GARDENING  MADE  EASY 

ITOR  THE  MILLION. 

ONLY  TEN  CENTS! 

Really  worth  Ten  Dollars  !  Inclose  10c.,  and  2c.  stamo  for 
postage.  J.  C.  THOMPSON,  Tompkinsvllle:  N.  Y. 

(Staten  Island.) 

1,000,000  FLOWER  POTS 

We  have  in  stock  over  1,000,000 
FLOWER  POTS,  hand  and  ma¬ 
chine  made,  that  we  are  offering  at 
greatly  reduced  prices. 

Satisfaction  warranted.  Orders 
promptly  filled. 

Descriptive  Catalogue,  showing 
exact  cuts  of  Pots,  on  application  to 

A.  H.  HEWS  Sc  CO., 

Box  266,  No.  Cambridge,  Mass. 


THORBURN’S 

Late  Rose  Potatoes. 

The  finest  and  most  productive  winter  sort  in  cultivation. 
This  is  tlie  Potato  that  attracted  so  much  attention  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair.  Descriptive  Circulars,  and  price  ac¬ 
cording  to  quantity,  on  application  to 

J.  iV3.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

15  John  Street,  New  York. 


COLUMBUS  NURSERY.— Greenhouse  and  Bedding 
Plants  give  universal  satisfaction.  Spring  Catalogue  mailed 
to  applicants.  It,  U.  HANFORD,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


To  Farmers  and  Gardeners. 

I  invite  all  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  buying  their 
garden  seed  from  boxes  left  at  tlie  stores  to  give  my  seed  a 
trial,  side  by  side,  and  mark  the  difference  ill  their  germin¬ 
ating,  and  in  the  purity  and  quality  of  tlie  vegetables  raised 
from  them.  I  have  made  it  my  mission  for  several  years 
past  to  drive  bad  seed  from  tlie  market,  and  so  save  farmers 
and  gardeners  llie  immense  loss  they  annually  suffer  from 
the  purchase  of  it. 

The  public  have  well  appreciated  my  efforts,  and  1  have 
now  fltty  thousand  customers  in  tlie  United  States  and  Can¬ 
adas.  I  Bell  no  seed  I  do  not  warrant,  and  what  is  the  real 
pitli  of  the  matter  I  stand  by  my  warranty.  To  enable  me 
to  do  this  I  grow  myself  a  large  proportion  of  tlie  seed  I 
sell.  Catalogues  sent/ree  to  any  applicant. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


BLOOMINGTON  NURSERY,  ILLINOIS. 

600  Acres.  31st  Year.  13  Greenhouses. 
10,00(1  Apple  Rootgrafts,  strong,  $40:  extra,  $50 

1,000  Pear,  Plum  or  Cherry  Rootgrafts,  20 

1,000  Std.  Pear,  extra,  1  year,  3  to  4  ft.,  100 

5,000  Silver  Maples,  average  1  foot,  10 

10,000  Osage  Orange  Plants,  1st  class,  20 

5,000  Concord  Grape,  or  Willow  Cuttings,  8 

100-Page  Illustrated  Catalogue,  10  cents. 

Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  large  stock. 

Colored  Plates,  Fruits  and  Flowers,  4  samples  by  mail,  $1. 
Wholesale  Price-list  free. 

E.  K.  PHOENIX,  Bloomington,  III. 


T©  the  Sees!  'Trade  ©salv. 

BUIST’S  WHOLESALE  PRICE  CURRENT 
FOR  1873, 

of  Buist’s  Warranted  Garden  Seeds,  is  now  published,-and 
mailed  to  dealers  only.  Address 
ROBERT  BUI  ST,  Jr.,  Seed  Grower,  Philadelphia. 


1  yr.  old  Grafted  Apple  Trees,  8  to 
IlFo'WsLF'tjr  24  inches  high  or  more,  $20 IP  1,000 ;  2  yr., 
2  to  4  ft.,  $30  71  m. ;  2,  3,  and  4  yr.  old,  5  to  7  ft.,  as  to  varie¬ 
ties,  $10  #  1,000.  Apple  Root  Grafts,  $8  $  1,000,  or  $70  for 
10,000  ;  1  root  to  a  graft,  $9  1,000.  Pear,  1  root  to  a  graft, 

$15  12  1,000.  Grape-vines,  Concord  and  Hartford,  1  to  4  yr. 
old.  Price-list  free.  Packing  extra.  HARVEY  CUiiTIS, 
Owego  Nursery,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Genuine  stock.  S3. 50  per  barrel.  SI. 50  per  bushel. 
4  lbs.  by  mail,  post-paid,  75e.  Address  S.  B.  FANNING,- 
Jamesport,  N.  Y. 

2,000,000” 

A1PPT/E  SjEEDXjI^TGS,  1st  class,  at  lowest  rates. 
Samples  sent  by  mail,  Also  Root-grafted  APPLE 
GK.AF'TS.  All  at  very  low  prices.  Address 

GKO.  PETERS,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio. 

A  iR?  VIT-iSE,  4  to  6  in.,  at  §3  per 

1.000.  Price-list.  free. 

WM.  MORTON  &  SON,  “Box  1,483,"  Portland, Maine. 

F©I£  SALE  A’ff 

FLEETWOOD  STOOIC  FARM, 

Near  Frankfort,  54y., 

Thorough-hred  Horses,  Trotting  S<oek,  Im¬ 
ported  Alderneys. 

J.  W.  HUNT  REYNOLDS. 

"]\T  GUILBERT,  Evergreen  Farm,  Gwynedd,  Pa., 
-  '  O  lias  for  sale,  cheap :  Cattle— Alderney,  Ayrshire, 
Durham,  Devon,  Grades.  Calves— all  ages.  Elegant  Cots- 
wold  and  South  Down  Sheep.  Prime  Swine— Chesters,  Berk- 
shires,  Yorkshires.  Fowls— all  kinds.  Pigeons— a  line  line 
Superior  Bronze  Turkeys.  Geese— Toulouse,  Bremen,  and 
Hong  Kong.  Pucks— Rouen,  Aylesbury,  Muscovy.  Dogs— 
most  kinds.  Maltese  Cats,  Madagascar  Rabbits,  Guinea 
Pigs,  Swans,  Birds,  etc.  My  Chester  White  “  Bismarck,”  two 
years  ©Id,  weighs  1,000  its.— call  and  see  him. 


CATTLE  AND  SHEEP 
LABELS. 

Manufactured  to  or¬ 
der.  Send  three  cents 
for  samples  and  testi¬ 
monials.  Agents  wanted. 
C.  II.  DANA, 

West  Lebanon,  N.  II. 


ESSEX  PIGS. 

I  have  a  few  very  choice  thorougli-bred  Essex  pigs  for 
Bale,  singly, .or  in  pairs  not  akin.  Orders  booked  now  for 
early  spring  pigs.  Address 

JOSEPH  TIARRIS,  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Premium  Chester  Whites ;  Berkshire 
and  Essex  Pigs. 

Bred  and  for  sale  by  GEO.  B.  HICKMAN. 

West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
Send  for  Circular  and  Price-list. 


WEB©  SOSJTIt-IDOWNS  for  sale, 

w  w  from  imported  stock,  by 

GEORGE  II.  BROWN,  Millbrook,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


fflEND  $3.00  for  sample  of  my  Folding  Exhibition 

^  Coop.  See  cut  in  Dec.  No.  of  American  Agriculturist. 
Address  LITTLE  MAN,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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ANNUAL  SHOW 

OF  THE 

IT.  7.  State  Poultry  Society. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Exhibition  of  this  Society  will  take 
place  at  Twedille  Hall,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  7th  to  14th. 

Competition  open  to  all.  Prizes  liberal.  Entries  close 
January  20<A.  For  ENTRY  BLANKS  and  PRIZE  LISTS, 
address  the  Treasurer, 

WM.  SIMPSON,  Jr., 

Box  316.  New  York  City. 

CAPONIZING  INSTRUMENTS. 

Address  THE  POULTRY  WORLD, 

Box  690,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Uew  and  Pare  Vegetables. 

I  make  the  Seed  of  New  and  Rare  Vegetables  a  specialty. 
Catalogues  sent  free  to  all.  My  customers  of  last  year  will 
receive  it  without  writing  for  it. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

COLUMBUS  NIIRSERY.-A  very  large  and  com¬ 
plete  assortment  of  Trees.  Small  Fruits,  Shrubs,  Roses,  and 
Plants,  of  the  best  quality,  and  at  reasonable  prices.  Cata¬ 
logues  mailed  to  applicants.  R.  G.  Hanford,  Columbus,  O. 

Crude  and  finely  ground 
Fi6h  Guano,  rich  in  Am¬ 
monia  and  Phosphoric 
Acid.  Warranted  unadulterated.  Samples  on  application. 
Reliable  agents  wanted.  Delivered  in  New  York. 

WM.  H.  H.  GLOVER,  Southold,  N.  Y. 


GUANO. 


jp4  AS  LIME,  1  %  cent  per  bushel.  For  sale  at 

vLK  the  works  of  the  Manhattan  Gas  Light  Company,  foot 
of  West  18th  st.,  and  foot  of  East  1-lth  st„  New  York. 

Thanksgiving', 
for  Christmas, 

New  Year’s  Bay, 

Mince-Pies, 


PREPARE 


PBnm-Pnddings, 


The  First  Division  of  the 

ST,  PAUL  &  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY 


Offer  for  sale  1 ,300,000  Acres  of  ILaiid. 

Along  their  lines  of  Railroad.  Also,  TO  W  B 3T  XzO"X]S 
In  twenty  flourishing  Towns  and  Railroad  Stations. 

ACTUAL  SETTLERS  can  purchase  on  long  credit  with  7  per  cent  annual  interest.  The  Ronds  of  the  Company 
taken  at  par  on  Cash  Sales.  For  Descriptive  Pamphlets,  Prices,  and  other  information,  apply  to 
General  Office  at  St.  Paul,  Itlinnesota.  HERMANN  TROTT,  Land  Commissioner. 

M&h.— Attention  is  called  to  Government  lands  on  the  west  end  of  the  Main  Line,  which  can  be  taken  under  the 
Homestead  Law. 


Fruit  Cake, 

With  Plenty  of  Raisins. 

Every  one  will  like  them  better  if  the  seeds  are  taken  out. 
Tiiis  once  troublesome  work  can  now  be  done  certainly, 
easily,  and  quickly  with  our  new 

PATENT  RAISIN-SEEDER, 

which  is  wanted  by  every  family.  For  sale  by  all  Hardware 
and  House-furnishing  Stores.  If  the  store  in  yonr  neighbor¬ 
hood  is  not  yet  supplied,  we  will  send  one  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  $2.  Send  for  “ Locke's  Patent  Raisin-Seeder." 
Address  TURNER,  SEYMOUR  &  JUDDS. 

<  61  Dnane  St.,  New  York. 


PRESERVE  YOUR  LEATHER  ! 

A  JUDICIOUS  USE  OF 

FRANK  MILLER’S 

Prepared  Harness  Oil 

Blacking,  for  Harness,  Carriage  Tops,  etc.,  and  hiB 

LEATHER  PRESERVATIVE 

AND 

WATER-PROOF  OIL  BLACKING, 

For  Boots  and  Shoes,  is  most  excellent  economy.  These 
articles  are  always  reliable.  Manufactured  by 

FRANK  MILLER  &  SONS, 

18  and  30  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 


AH  SUBMERGED  PUMP. 

“The  Best  Pomp  In  the  World.” 

Our  Agents  report  oyer  $300,000  worth  of  property  saved 
from  Fire  this  year  by  these  pumps,  being  the  most  power¬ 
ful  force-pumps  in  the  world,  as  well  as  Non-Freezing, 

See  October  number,  page  396,  also  the  Premium-List,  page 
393,  of  tiie  Am.  Agriculturist.  This  paper  never  deceives 
the  farmei'3.  See  notice  in  Febrnnry  number,  page  45.  Try 
one.  If  it  don't  do  the  work  claimed,  send  it  back  and  get 
your  money,  as  we  warrant  our  pumps  to  do  all  we 
claim  for  them  on  our  circulars. 

Send  for  circulars  or  orders  to  the  Bridgeport  M’Fg 
Co.,  No.  55  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 

An  order  for  nine  No.  1  Pumps  secures  an  exclusive  town 
agency. _ 

Ureal  Western  Gun  Works. 


Rifles,  Shot  Cons,  Revolvers. 

Caps.  Powder,  Shot,  Wads,  Bnllets,  Game-Bags,  Shot-Belts, 
Powder-Flasks,  Gun  materials  and  Sporting  Goods  of  every 
description  at  very  low  prices.  Send  stamp  for  a  Price-list. 

We  send  goods  by  Express,  C.O.D.,  with  privilege  to  ex¬ 
amine  before  paying  the  hill.  Armv  Gnns  and  Revolvers 
bought  or  traded  for.  Address  J.  H.  JOHNSTON, 

Great  Western  Gnn  Works,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


NEW  INVENTIONS  — NEW  STYLES. 


MASON  &  HAMLIN 

CABINET  ORGANS. 


Highest  Excellence,  Lowest  Prices. 

We  introduce  this  season  several  new  inventions  of  great 
value;  including  DAY’S  TRANSPOSING  KEYBOARD, 
enabling  every  performer  to  transpose  the  key  without 
slightest  difficulty. 

Also,  new  styles  of  Cabinet  Organs  in  very  ricli  and 
beautiful  cases,  at  extraordinarily  low  prices. 

Full  particulars  in  circulars  and  ILLUSTRATED  CATA¬ 
LOGUES,  sent  free  to  any  address. 

It  can  hardly  be  longer  necessary  to  advertise  the  quality 
of  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Organs,  for  it  is  scarcely  disputed 
by  any  that  they  are  the  best  in  the  world  ;  the 

VERY  STANDARD  OF  EXCELLENCE 

among  instruments  of  the  class. 

Every  purchaser  may  be  sure  that  he  is  obtaining,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  size,  capacity,  style,  and  class,  the  very  best 
instrument  which  it  is  practicable  to  produce.  We  are  not 
afraid  to  warrant  all  our  icork  as  up  to  even  this  high 
standard. 

But  while  the  superiority  of  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Organs 
is  established,  it  is  not  so  widely  known  that  the  prices  are 
not  higher  than  those  of  ordinary  instruments.  We  offer 
the  largest  variety  in  the  country— one  to  thirteen  stops— at 

from  $50  to  $1,000  each. 

Every  one  interested  should  at  least  send  for  the  ILLUS¬ 
TRATED  CATALOGUE  and  CIRCULARS  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  which  COST  NOTHING,  being  sent  post-paid. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO., 

596  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 
154  TREMONT  ST.,  BOSTON. 

AGIO  LANTERNS, 

Stereopticons,  and  Dissolving  View  apparatus  of 
every  description,  and  many  thousand  views  for  the 
same.  A  very  Profitable  Employment  for  the 
Long  Winter  Evenings. 

Priced  and  Illustrated  Catalogues  sent  on  application. 

W.  'MITCHELL,  McALLISTER, 

738  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TDIICC  HOWE’S  PATENT  ELASTIC 

I  nUOO.  BELT  TRUSS  (for  Rupture  or  Hernia) 
Is  as  easily  worn  as  a  garter ;  is  durable  and  safe.  It  has 
cured  patients  in  from  5  to  25  weeks.  State  rights  for  Bale. 
Traveling  and  local  agents  wanted.  For  particulars,  send 
three-cent  stamp  for  circular.  Address  HENRY  HOWE, 
Box  758, Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 


900,000  ACRES 

OF 

EXCELLENT  FARMING 

AND  SPLENDID 

Michigan  Pine  Lands 

FOR  SALE, 

On  which  are  ONE  THOUSAND  MILLION S  OF 

PINE  TIMBER,  and  inexhaustible  quantities  of  Maple, 
Beech,  Elm,  Ash.  Hemlock,  Oak,  etc. 

The  grant  of  lands  to  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Rail¬ 
road  Company,  to  build  their  Road  from  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
to  Traverse  Bay  and  Mackinaw,  Michigan,  comprises  in  its 
farming  lands  every  variety  of  soil,  from  the  rich  clay  loam 
to  tile  light  sandy,  and  they  are  found  in  that  section  of 
Michigan,  north  of  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids,  and  contiguous 
to  the  great  fruit  belt  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan,  now  being  rapidly  developed  by  railroad  and  other  en¬ 
terprises. 

Farming  Lands  are  sold  to  actual  settlers,  on  cre¬ 
dit,  one  quarter  down,  balance  in  yearly  payments,  interest 
7  per  cent.  Persons  desirous  of  locations  for  farms  will,  on 
application  at  the  Office  in  Grand  Rapids,  lie  fur¬ 
nished  with  Tickets  over  45ie  Road,  entitling  them  to 
Return  of  Fares,  In  the  event  of  purchasing  any  of  the 
Company’s  farming  land.  For  information  about  the  lands, 
prices,  location,  etc.,  etc.,  address 
WM.  A.  HOWARD,  Land  Commissioner, 
Title  Perfect.  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 


1,500,000  ACRES 

of  the 

RICHEST  FARJIIUICi  LA’IHS 

IN  THE  WORLD 

FOR  SALE  TO  ACTUAL  SETTLERS. 

NEOSIIO  VALLEY,  KANSAS. 

Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas  Railway  Co. 

Cars  now  Running  400  Miles. 

The  Lands  offered  by  this  Couip,any  are  mainly  within  20 
miles  of  each  side  ot  the  l  oad, 'extending  170  miles  along  the 
NEOSHO  VALLEY,  the  richest,  finest,  and  most  inviting 
valley  for  settlement  in  the  West. 

One  third  of  the  labor  required  at  the  East  in  the  culture 
of  farms  will  insure  here  double  the  amount  of  crops. 

PRICE  OF  LAND.— $2  to  $8  per  acre ;  credit  of  ten  years’ 
time. 

TERMS  OF  SALE.— One  tenth  down  at  time  of  purchase. 
No  payment  the  second  year.  One  tenth  every  year  after, 
until  completion  of  payments,  with  annual  interest. 

For  further  information,  address 

ISAAC  T.  GOODNOW, 

Land  Commissioner,  Neosho  Falls,  Kansas. 


Pleasant  Homes 


IN  THE 


Groves. 


'^^^-*cVHwifiWrTfiii''  ii ' ~~  '  - - 

Hawkes’  Patent  Fountain  Holder.  Nickel  plate,  50c,.; 
Hard  Rnbber,  $1.50  and  $3.  Writes  one  to  ten  hours.  Use 
any  pen.  By  mail.  Send  stamp  for  circular. 

HAWKES,  66  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Good  soil,  good  climate, 
fish  and  oysters,  game  and 
fruits,  sea  bathing  and  boat¬ 
ing,  at 

Daytona/  Florida. 

Inquire  of  M.  DAY,  Jk., 
34  Park  Row,  New  York. 
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I  T^OTi  ■- 

Containing  n  complete  list  of  FLOWER  and  'YEGE- 
TABLE  SEEDS,  wil^i  directions  for  cultivation,  als», 

PETER  HENDERSON’S 

Spring  Catalogue  of  New  and  Bare  Plants. 

Each  contains  a  colored  plate,  and  combined  make  about 


SEEDSMEN,  35  CORTLANDT  ST.,  New  Tort, 

NEW  AND  DESIRABLE”” 

VEJGfEi’i 

ROOTS,  by  Express. 

Per  100.  Per  1,000. 

Asparagus,  Van  Sicklen's  Cplossal  (2  y y.  old) . .  $3.00  $20.00 
_  ,  “  “  ■  “  (1  yr.  old) . .  2.0fl  15.00 

Rhubarb,  Linnaeus,  large  roots _ Per  doz.,  $3;  per  100,  $20 

“  “  smaller  “  by  mail,  pef  doz.,  $3. 

SEEDS,  by  EViail  or  Express. 

5?eJoi.  KB>-  ft. 

Asparagus,  Van  Sicklen’s  Colossal... ,.$1.00  $300  $1000 

“  Conover’s  “  . 30  1.00  3  00 

Beet,  Egyptian  Turnip . 40  1.25  3.00 

"  Dewing’s  Ex.  Early . 15  40  1.50 

Cabbage,  Early  Jersey-Wakefield .  1.00..  3  00  10  00 

“  Early  "Wyman - -. . . <1J>Q  0.00  20.00 

“  Fottler’s  Imp’d  Brunswick...  .75  2.50  8.90 

Cauliflower,  Autumn  Giant, perpt.,236.  $1.00 

Celery,  nendersou's  Dwarf. . . ,50  1.30  5.00 

Corn,  Moore’s  Early  Concord,  per  quart,  75c. 

Lettuce,  Early  Curled  Simpson? . ,,  .AO  1.23  4.00 

"  Drumhead  or 'Malta..  .^.  A, SO  1.09  8.00 

Onion,  Giant  Rocha . 50' 

Tomato,  Early  Shipping,  per  pkt.,  25c.  1.50 

“  Trophy  . . _ 7  “  23g.  1.00 

Peas,  McLean's  Blue  Peter .  Per  %  pii*t  pkt,,  50c, 

“  Kentisli  Invicta . Per  K  pintpkt,  25c. :  per  qt.,  $! 

Watermelon,  Phinney’s  Early,  Per  oz.,'80c. ;  per  j{.  $1 ;  ft.,  $3 

The  above  are  fully  described  in  'odr  Catalogue  (now 
ready).  They  are  all  of  ths  best  et  their  kind,  and  arc 
guaranteed  fresh  and  pure.  As  the  stock  of  some  kinds  is 
limited,  early  orders  will  be  necessary. 

'tiki  Ja 

Scedqmqjs  aiVtt  Market-Gardeners, 

3 o  Cortlandt  &t,,.Neiv  York 

HSCfi&L.  *  1' 

7J14 

Our  Preliminary  Seed  Catalogue 

of  1872 , 

FOR  THE  SOUTHERJP'' STATES 

is  now  ready,  hnd  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  oil  receipt 
of  a  S'-cent  stamp. 

Parties  desiring  to  procure  pure  and  reliable  seeds  o l  thfs 
year's  growth  will  do  well  to  send  for  i.1^  Catalogue.  'Our 

Large  [illustrated  Annual  Catalogue 

will  be  ready  o'. January,  and  will  mailed  to  all  ap¬ 

plicants  on  receipt  of  10C.  A  copy  will  lic^sebt  to  our  cus¬ 
tomers  of  last  year  free. 

The  New  Late  Rose  Potato,  New  Egyptian  Beet,  Trophy 
Tomato,  and  all  other  new  and  choloe  seeds. 

RICHARDSON  &  ©CMJLOu 

P.  Q.  Box  5,131.  245  Broadway,  New  York. 

American  Agriculturist  Building. 

Oil  SO 

SEED  a&TAEOG-tJES’ 

Wholesale  and  retail,  will  bo  ready  .for  mailing,  soon. 

We  call  especial  attention  to  tho  enlarged  list  of 
FLOWER  SEEDS  iii  the  retail  catalogue. 

R,  H:  ALLEYS  &  CO., 

V.  O.  Box  316,  MEW  YORK., 

1S9  and  101  Water  Street. 


This  fine  Cabbage,  originally  Intro¬ 
duced  by  our  -Mr.  Sclilegel,  and  per- 
r.  r.  .  v  r  fectcd.in  size  and  form  byrMr.  Bottler. 
a  •  V  if  'father-- of  the  ;1timoi»  piemhef.  of  our 

firm,  slill  maintains  its  superiority 
for  general  culture  over  all  Other- cab¬ 
bages  at  present  known, . 

■’  The.  accompanying  cut  was  drawn 
and  engraved  from  a  fair  average 
TspetimeTi  of  our  seed  slock  crop  of 
1871,  and  is  a  faithful  representation  of 
’  the  variety  as  sold  by  us.  "It  is  a  rapid 
grower;  and  uniformly  productive  of 
li  large,  handsome,  solid  heads,  on  short 
stems,  with  blit. few  outside  leaves. 
'EarlyplabTed,  If  Is  mdy  for  use  in 
July  and  August.  Later  planted,  it.  is 
in  use  throughout  the  winter.  We 
offer  seed  of  this  flue,  .variety,  aud  a 
general  assortment? 'of  other  seeds,  m 
■quantities  suited  to  the  requirements 
of  purchasers. 

The  specially  of  our  business  is  fur¬ 
nishing  seeds  of.c.rtwi  quality  suited 
to  theJ’eq  nircpients  0  fAji  a  rkef-Gardvn  ■ 
ers  and  others.  Our  seeds  are  grown 
from  tho  choicest  stocks  and  in  the 
most  careful. maniicr,  and.  sc  know¬ 
ingly  deal  in  no-other.  •• 

Catalogues  of  varieties 
apd  prices  sent  free  to 
all  who  apply  for  them. 

^ddress 


SCHLEGEL,  EVERETT  &  CO.,  16  S.  Market  St,' Boston,  Mass. 
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Rare  and  Beautiful  Flowers 

and  Choice  Vegetables 

CAN  ALWAYS  BE  OBTAINED  BY  SOWING 


B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

23  PARK  PLACE  &.  20  MURRAY  ST.,  (L  Y. 

IMPORTERS,  GROWERS,  AND  DEALERS  IH 

Garden,  Field,  and  Flower  Seeds, 

SMALL  FRUITS, 

Horticultural  Implements, 

Fertilizers,  and  Other  Requisites  for  the 
Farm  and  Garden. 

The  Eighteenth  Annual  Edition  of  their  celebrated  Seed 
Catalogue  ancl  Amateur’s  Guide  to  the  Flower 
and  Kitchen  Garden,  will  be  ready  for  distnbu-, 
tion  early  in  January,  and  mailed  to  their  customers  ot  18 >  1 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  to  all  applicants,  upon  receipt  of 
25  cents ;  an  edition  beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  75  cents. 
This  is  without  exception  the  largest  and  best  Catalogue 
ever  published  in  this  or  any  other  country.  It  will  contain 
nearly  300  pages,  including  several  hundred  finely  exe¬ 
cuted  engravings  of  favorite  flowers  and  vegetables,  and 
a  beautifully  colored  chromo  of  a  group  of 
twenty  of  the  most  popular  flowers  in  cul¬ 
tivation.  Also  a  descriptive  list  of  2,o00  species  and 
varieties  of  flower  and  vegetable  seeds,  including  all  the 
novelties  of  the  past  season,  with  full  directions  for  culture. 
Address 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS. 

P.  O.  Box  5,712,  New  York  City. 


LATE  ROSE  POTATO. 

This  valuable  Fotato.  which  is  now  for  the  first  time  offered 
lor  sale,  differs  from  all  other  varieties  so  far  introduced,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  it  is  not  claimed  to  be  a  new  seedling,  but  a  sub 
variety  or  sport  of  the  well-known  Early  Rose,  which  it 
strongly  resembles  in  quality,  color,  and  form— but  is  three 
weeks  later,  hardier,  and  more  productive,  having  yielded 
the  past  season  25C  to  30C  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Circulars  giving  a  lull  description  will  he  mailed  to  all  ap¬ 
plicants.  Address  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

23  Bark  Place,  and  20  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


What  to  Plant: 

How  to  Plant: 

What  the  Cost: 
For  the  Garden, 

For  the  Flower  Bed, 
For  the  Farm-. 

Full  information  given  in  the 

MANUAL  tor  1872. 

Sent  to  all  applicants,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  10  cents,  by 

JAMES  FLEMING,  Seedsman, 


67  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Always  Fresh  and  Reliable. 

By  gend  for  Dreer’s  Garden  Calendar  for  1872.  containing 
Priced  Lists  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Grass  Seeds, 
Plants,  Bulbs,  and  every  article  appertaining  to  the  Garden, 
with  practical  directions.  Illustrated  with  engravings. 
Mailed  on  receipt  of  a  stamp.  Address 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  above  cnts  show  the  form  and  some  of  the  uses  of  the 
Sugar  trough  Gourd.  They  grow  by  the  acre  to  hold  two 
bucketfuls  each,  and  I  have  raised  them  to  hold  over  eleven 
gallons  each.  My  Catalogue  tells  how  to  grow  them,  and 
illustrates  and  describes  over  200  varieties  of  choice  vegeta¬ 
ble  and  flower  seeds.  Send  stamp  for  Catalogue,  or  25  cents 
for  it  and  package  of  the  Gourd  seed. 

Address  WALDO  F.  BROWN,  P.  O.  Box  2,  Oxford,  Butler 
Co.,  Ohio. 


BLACK  BA 88  for  stocking  ponds. 

BRONZE  TU15KlEY8.fc;.l?« 

Address  W.  CLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Ct. 


WA.  COVERT  &  CO.,  Produce  Com- 
o  mission  merchants,  No,  OS  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 
-  Quick  sales  and  prompt  returns.”  H3?”  Send  for  our  weekly 
Price-current  apd  Marking  Plate.  „,S3 


FOR  COUNTRY  AND  TOWN!  FOR  OLD  AND  YOUNG! 


STILL  AT  THE  FRONT!! 


FROM  THE  PEOPLE.— “  I  am  not  only  delighted  hut  surprised  to  see  it  out  from 
the  ruins  so  soon.”— P.  A.  Springer,  Springfield,  Ill.  “I  must  congratulate  you  on 
the  extraordinary  and  unlooked  for  enterprise  you  have  shown  in  issuing  your  paper 
so  soon.”— F.  M.  Munn,  Newark,  N.  J.  “  The  Farmers  must  support  their  paper,  for  it 
lias  supported  the  Farmer.”— John  Vasey,  Jacksonville,  III.  “The  Farmer  was  my 
guide  in  farming  seventeen  years  ago.”— C.  C.  Hutchinson,  Atchison,  Kail.  “  We 
can’t  do  without  the  dear  Farmer.”— C.  Bateman,  Fort  Calhoun,  Neb.  “  Yon  can  count 
me  a  life  subscriber,  for  I  value  The  Farmer  more  than  any  other  agricultural  journal 
in  the  United  States.” — L.  0.  Watkins,  Manchesteij  Mich.  “My  father  took  it  when  I 
was  a  boy.  I  take  it  now.  AVe  farmers  love  The  Prairie  Farmer.”— L.  S.  Eldred,  Car- 
rollton.  Ill.  “My  name  is  on  your  free  list,  from  which  strike  it  oif,  and  inclosed 
find  $2.00.”— A.  S.  Fuller  (Ass’t  Ed’r  Rural  New  Yorker),  Ridgewood,  N.  J.  “You 
have  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  Great  AVest.” — N.  C.  Dudley,  Nursery  Hill,  Neb. 

“  Yon  can’t  think  how  overjoyed  we  were  to  hear  from  our  dear  old  Prairie  Farmer.”1 
—Kitty  R.  Jordan,  Rochester,  Minn.  “Have  taken  The  Prairie  Farmer  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  It  must  live.”— AV.  T.  Nelson,  AVilmington,  III.  “  AVhen  I  heard 
of  the  great  fire  my  first  thought  was  about  my  dear  old  Farmer.”— Wm.  Lindell, 
Jerseyville,  Ill. 

Though  our  convenient  and  well-appointed  Offices,  together  with  their  entire  contents,  were  totally 
destroyed  by  the  recent  Great  Fire,  yet  the  reliable  old  PRAIRIE  FARMER,  which  for  more  than  thirty 
years  had  wended  its  way,  winter  and  summer,  through  storm  and  sunshine,  without  intermission,  to 
the  firesides  of  its  thousands  of  readers,  true  to  its  record,  never  missed  an  issue,  but  lias  been  mailed 
regularly,  every  week  since  the  fire,  to  all  subscribers.  It  has  put  on  an  entire  new  dress,  and  goes  forth 
as  neat  and  attractive,  as  handsomely  illustrated,  and  as  replete  with  varied  and  instructive  contents  as 
ever.  But  our  loss  has  been  very  heavy,  and  years  of  hard  labor  and  frugality  can  hardly  repair  it;  yet, 
with  God’s  blessing  and  the  help  of  our  friends,  we  shall  strive  to  earn  prosperity,  and  win  a  greater 
measure  of  success  for  Tne  Prairie  Farmer  than  has  ever  yet  been  vouchsafed  it.  The  brethren  of  the 
press  have  unanimously  uttered  noble  and  cheering  words  of  praise  and  encouragement,  and  our  patrons 
everywhere— the  old  wheel-horses  of  Western  agriculture, .and  the  readers  of  but  half  a  year’s  standing, 
the  wives  and  mothers,  the  boys  and  girls — have  spoken  and  acted  words  and  deeds  of  sympathy  and 
support  far  beyond  what  we  could  have  expected  or  hoped  for.  And  now,  as  the  long  winter  evenings 
are  coming,  we  are  casting  about  to  see  how  it  may  come  to^iass  that  we  can,  to  some  extent,  repay  all 
this  spontaneous  outburst  of  generosity  and  ardent  support  that  indeed  proves  the  whole  world  kin.  We 
hope  to  do  it  by  sending  to  the  fireside  of  each  patron  something  that  shall  instruct,  something  that  shall 
improve,  something  that  shall  amuse, something  that  shall  suggest  thought,  something  that  shall  stimulate 
to  experiment,  something  that- shall  make  better  and  nobler  every  member  of  the  family.  With  the 
farmer  we  shall  discuss  the  matters  of  the  field,  the  orchard,  and  the  stable.  With  the  farmer’s,  wife  we 
shall  gossip  over  the  topics  of  the  kitchen,  the  dining  room,  and  the  flower  garden.  With  the  children 
we  shall  chat  about  all  the  little  and  big  affairs  of  the  world,  that  wc  think  will  do  them  good  and  make 
them  excellent  citizens  and  members  of  society.  With  all  we  shall  fairly  and  fearlessly  discuss  the  Top¬ 
ics  of  the  Daj’.  For  all  wc  shall  condense  the  News  of  the  Week,  as  wc  gather  it  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  for  the  farmers  everywhere  we  shall  endeavor  to  maintain  their  rights,  protect  their  interests, 
and  warn  them  against  frauds  and  rascalities,  of  whatever  name  or  nature.  In  brief,  we  shall  endeavor 
in  The  Prairie  Farmer  to  supply  everything  that  we  know  how  to  supply,  or  that  the  reader  can  ex¬ 
pect,  in  a  farm  and  fireside  journal. 

EVERY  PERSON 

Living  at  the  East  who  contemplates  removing  to  the  West,  and  every  person,  East  or  West,  who  is  not 
already  a  subscriber,  and  who  desires  the  latest,  most  thorough,  and  reliable  information  of  practical 
value  concerning  the  growth  and  development  of  the  West  and  North-west,  particulars  relating  to  the 
public  domain,  character  of  Western  soils,  the  most  successful  modes  for  their  cultivation,  tree  planting, 
fruit  growing,  etc.,  etc.,  should  not  fail  to  subscribe  for  THE  PRAIRIE  FARMER  for  1873. 

AGENTS !  FRIENDS !  EVERYBODY ! ! 

We  call  upon  you  who  have  heretofore  interested  yourselves  in  our  behalf,  and  also  you  who  have  not, 
to  push  on  the  good  work  of  extending  the  circulation  and  influence  of  The  Prairie  Farmer.  We  do 
not  want  you  to  work  for  nothing,  but  ask  you  to  remember  that  no  other  weekly  journal  of  its  class  in 
the  world  offers  more  splendid  inducements  to  subscribers  and  agents  alike,  and  that  no  other  is  so  easy 
and  so  profitable  to  canvass  for  among  the  industrial  masses.  Remember  that  our  List  comprises  150 
PREMIUM  ARTICLES  ;  also,  that  if  you  prefer  a  4’ASIS  COMMISSION  to  Premium 
Articles;  you  can  deduct  (iu  remitting)  TWEATY  PER  CUNT  from  yearly  or  half-yearly 
subscriptions. 

SUBSCRIPTION  TERMS : 

$2.00  per  Year,  isi  Advance.  Three  Months  on  Trial,  50  Cents. 

Ask  for  Premium  List,  Specimen  Numbers,  and  Canvassing  Documents,  and  they  will  be  sent* 
T'ES  EE.  Address,  in  all  cases, 

THE  PRAIRIE  FARMER  COMPANY,  CHICAGO. 

jgp”  Remit  at  our  risk  by  Registered  Letter,  Draft,  or  Post-Office  Money  Order.. 
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THE  CHICAGO  FIRE 

DESTROYED 

The  LittSe  Corporal 

PUBLISHING  HOUSE 

with  all  its  contents,  hut  notwithstanding  this  terrible  “  bap¬ 
tism  of  lire,”  the  gallant  little 

Juvenile  Still  Lives, 

to  be  more  attractive  and  charming  than  ever  before. 

The  Little  Corporals, 

“The  Little  Corpoeal  Magazine,  for  boys  and  girls, 
is  the  very  best  juvenile  magazine  published.  It  employs 
the  best  and  most  entertaining  writers  for  children  in  the 
country,  and  furnishes  more  valuable  reading  matter  for  its 

Srice  than  any  other  magazine.”— Medical  Journal,  Elmira, 

T.  Y. 

The  Little  Corporal. 

“  In  selecting  reading  matter  for  the  family,  the  children 
should  not  be  overlooked.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  im¬ 
pression  they  receive  from  books  lias  as  much  influence 
upon  their  lives  as  any  other.  This  neat  and  well-illustrated 
monthly  is  so  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  class,  that  it 
is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  all  others.”— Enterprise, 
Earnesville,  0. 

The  Little  Corporal. 

All  New  Subscribers  for  1873,  whose  names  and  money 
($1.50)  are  received  before  January  1st,  will  receive  the  last 
month  of  this  year  Free. 

Elegant  Premiums  for  Clubs! 

Agents  wanted  to  raise  Clubs.  Send  stamp  for  a  Specimen 
Number  with  New  Premium  List. 

Terms,  $1.50  n  Tear.  Address 

JOHN  E.  MILLER,  Publisher, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


TO  ALL  WHO  CAN  HEAD. 


Tire  Weekly  Sun  Doubled  In  Size  with¬ 
out  Increase  in  Price. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  yearlS72  The  Weekly  Sun 
will  he  double  its  present,  size,  and  will  contain  eight 
pages  instead  of  four,  making  it  equal  in  dimensions  to 
any  other  weekly  secular  journal  published  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  At  the  same  time  its  price  will  not  be  increased.  It 
will  be  furnished  to  subscribers  at  the  uniform  rate  of 
one  dollar  a  year  for  each  copy.  To  this  rate  no  excep¬ 
tion  will  he  made,  and  no  reduction  will  he  possible, 
either  to  clubs  or  agents.  Every  subscriber  who  sends  a 
dollar  will  receive  a  copy  for  a  year. 

While  The  Weekly  Sun  will  thus  furnish  2s  much 
reading  matter  as  other  papers  published  at  double  or 
treble  the  price,  it  will  contain  new  features  which  will 
add  greatly  to  its  interest  and  value  as  a  family  news¬ 
paper.  Its  independence  of  opinion,  and  its  unqualified 
hostility  to  Tweedism  and  Grantism,  and  every  form  of 
public  robbery,  bribery,  and  corruption,  will  be  main¬ 
tained,  while  in  point  of  political  news  its  readers  may 
rely  upon  always  receiving  the  most  accurate  as  well  as 
the  freshest  intelligence  that  can  possibly  he  obtained. 
The  enlargement  will  enable  us  also  to  devote  additional 
space  to  valuable  agricultural  intelligence,  and  to  print, 
interesting  stories  and  romances  more  extensively  than 
hitherto.  For  miscellaneous  reading  presenting  the 
quaint  and  humorous  aspects  of  life,  and  for  useful  in¬ 
formation  respecting  not  only  what  takes  place  in  this 
metropolis  and  this  country,  but  in  all  other  parts  of  the 
world,  we  shall  now  have  ample  room. 

In  its  new  form,  The  Weekly  Sun  will  he  the  cheap¬ 
est  paper  of  its  class  in  the  United  States ;  and  we  appeal 
to  such  of  onr  readers  as  approve  its  ideas  and  objects, 
and  find  it  interesting  and  valuable,  not  only  to  renew 
their  own  subscriptions,  but  to  recommend  the  paper  to 
their  friends  and  neighbors. 

The  coming  year  is  destined  to  be  a  memorable  one  in 
the  history  of  the  country.  We  are  on  the  ove  of  a  most 
significant  Presidential  election,  and  political  movements 
wilt  for  many  months  he  watched  with  unusual  interest. 
As  a  journal,  free  from  the  trammels  of  party,  The 
Weekly  Sun  will  continue  to  uphold  the  principles  of 
true  republican  government.  Its  readers  are  invited  to 
sustain  it  in  that  work.  The  truth,  irrespective  of  party 
prejudice  or  official  influence,  will  always  he  told  in  its 
columns. 

Terms  of  the  Weekly  Sun— 

A  journal  containing  eight  large  pages,  published 
every  Wednesday  morning— To  all  mail  subscribers 
whether  single  or  in  clubs,  one  dollar  a  year  each,  always 
in  advance. 

Daily  Sun,  by  mail,  50  cents  a  month,  or  $0  a  year 

Semi-Weekly  Sun,  by  mail,  $2  a  year. 

Address  The  Sun,  New  York  City. 


HISTORY  of  the  GREAT  FIRES 

In  CHICAGO  and  the  WEST,  by  Rev.  E.  J.  Goodsphkd,  D.D., 
of  Chicago.  The  only  complete  History  of  these  great  events. 
600 8vo  pages;  50 Engravings;  price  $2.50;  outfit,  $1.  70.000 

already  sold.  Profits  go  to  sufferers.  Agents  wanted.  Ad¬ 
dress  H.  S.  GOODSPF.F.D  &  CO.,  37  Park  Row,  New  York, 
or  J.  W.  Goodspeed,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  or  Cincinnati. 


$20,000.00 

IN  PREMIUMS 

Are  being  offered  to  Agents  for  pro¬ 
curing  clubs  for  the  CINCINNATI 
WEEKLY  GAZETTE. 

Send  for  Prospectus  to 

CINCINNATI  GAZETTE  CO., 

Cincinnati,  O. 


NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 

Fifty  Years  Established. 

Invaluable  in  every  farmer’s  family,  and  worth  much  more 
than  its  cost  for  its  Prices  Current  of  leading  Produce, 
Wool,  and  Cattle  Markets  of  the  country.  Only  $2.50  a  year, 
in  advance.  We  are  offering  special  inducements  for  new 
subscribers,  in  the  shape  of 

LARGE  CASH  PREMIUMS. 

Specimens  and  circulars  sent  on  receipt  of  stamp  for 
postage. 

R.  P.  EATON  &  CO., 

Boston,  Mass. 


Our  CM  Extraordinary!! 

In  the  w«rk  of  putting  our  popular  and  elegant 

“QUEEN  OF  THE  LADIES’  MAGAZINES” 

into  100,000  Homes,  we  have  arranged  a  “CLUB 
EXTRAORDINARY.”  with  Premiums  Extra¬ 
ordinary.  Eo  such,  offer  to  club-getters  has  ever  been 
made!  Send  stamp  for  specimen  ot  Magazine  and  special 
club  circular,  and  indge  for  yourself.  Address 

T.  S.  ARTHUR  &  SON,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

MRS.  CORNELIUS’S  COOK-BOOK 

AND 

Young  Housekeeper’s  Friend. 

New  Edition.  Revised  and  considerably  enlarged.  $1.50. 
Interleaved,  $2.25. 

The  most  reliable  and  practical  hook  of  the  kind  ever 
published,  and  the  standard  authority  on  all  culinary  and 
household  duties.  For  sale  by  all  booksellers.  Sent  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

THOMPSON,  BIGELOW  &  BROWN,  Publishers,  Boston. 


Practical  Hints  on  Dairying, 

OR 

MANUAL  FOR  BUTTER-MAKERS. 

BY  AN  EXPERIENCED  DAIRYMAN. 

This  hook  contains  much  valuable  and  practical  informa¬ 
tion  relative  to  Dairying,  stating  the  Prerequisites  ;  Selec¬ 
tion,  Feeding,  and  Care  of  Cows  ;  Composition  of  Milk  ; 
Minute  Directions  for  Cooling  and  Keeping  Milk  ;  Manufac¬ 
turing,  Packing,  Keeping,  and  Marketing  Butter ;  Creamery 
or  Factory  Systems ;  Large  and  Small  Pan  Sj’stcms ;  Churn¬ 
ing  Whole  Milk,  etc.,  etc.  Describing  the  most  Successful 
Practices  and  Latest  Improvements.  With  Illustrations. 
All  may  find  pages  in  it  worth  to  them  many  times  its  cost. 
It  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  40c. 
Address  J.  P.  CORBIN,  Whitney’s  Point,  N.  Y. 


Proclamation  Extraordinary! 

Hear  ye!  Hear  ye!  each  and  every  reader  of  tiie 
American  Agriculturist.  You  are  hereby  commanded  and 
enjoined  from  subscribing  to  any  newspaper,  magazine,  or 
periodical  whatsoever,  until  you  have  seenJI  API’Y  HOURS, 
an  illustrated  magazine  for  all  classes.  Eaeli  number  con¬ 
tains  something  of  interest  to  everybody.  The  cheapest 
Magazine  in  the  World.  Within  the  reach  of  all.  Only 
TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  a  year.  Specimen  copies  Five 
Cents.  Address 

HAPPY  HOURS  COMPANY,  No.  22  Ann  St„N.Y. 


THE  best,  handsomest,  and  cheapest  magazine 
in  the  world  is  the  OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP.  So 
says  the  press,  so  say  the  people.  The  first  volume  will  con¬ 
tain  nearly  600  pages  of  the  highest  literary  excellence, 
Tinted  on  fine  paper,  clear  new  type.  Only  $1  a  year, 
pecimen  number  10  cents.  Great  inducements  to  can 
vassers.  Address 

IIARLON  E.  WOODWARD,  Boston,  Mass. 


CCRIBNER^  LUMBERAi^I) LOG 
hr?  BOOK.  Over  400,000  copies  sold.  It  contains  full 
tables  for  measuring  saw  logs,  plank,  scantling,  boards, 
wood,  and  lumber  of  all  kinds.  Also  time  and  board  tables 
for  workmen,  interest,  etc.  Every  lumber  dealer,  farmer, 
and  mechanic  wants  a  copy.  Ask  your  bookseller  for  it,  or 
send  me  30  cents,  and  I  will  forward  a  copv,  post-paid.  Ad¬ 
dress  GEO.  W.  FISHER,  Box  238,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


FARMERS’  IIEI.PER 

NS'MF'lg  sent  tree.  It  shows  “how  lo  save  and 
nakc  money  on  the  farm,”  “  where  to  look  for  t lie 
profits,  and  how  to  obtain  them,”  how  to  clear  SIX  HUN¬ 
DRED  DOLLARS  between  October  and  May.  Copy  FREE 
to  each  reader  of  tin-  Am.  Agriculturist  sending  name  and 
P.  O.  address  to  ZIEGLER  &  McCURDY,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


how  to 


Our  Catalogue 

OF 

NEW  AND  RARE  PLANTS 

is  now  ready,  and  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  inclosing 
stamp.  Address 

BROS., 

_ Springfield,  Mass. 


U  ARRIS’haproved 

■*  HEMMER  &  BINDER, 

with  new  Blind  Stitch  Guide. 
Wechallenge  the  world.  Fits 
any  machine.  Does  9  kinds 
work;  hems  2 ways;  binds 4 
ways;  makes  French  fold,  umbrella  and  linen  seams. 
bB(.lND  stitches  a  cut  bind,  turning  both  edges. 
Pays  its  cost  in  ONE  DAY*  Highest  award  at 
_  Am.  Int.  Fair,  1871.  Increases  capacity  of  $60  ma¬ 
chine  Sent  free  on  receipt  of  price.  State  the  kind  of  ma- 
I  chine  you  wish  it  for.  Great  inducements  to  the  trade.  Address 
MILO  HARRIS,  791  Broadway,  N.  Y.  PRICE  $1.50, 


BOYS!  BOYS! 

WHO  WANTS  A  TOOL  CHEST? 

You  can  get  one  easily  as  a  premium  for  10  subscribers  to 
*  The  Children's  Hour.”  Our  Tool-Chest  lias  a  lock 
and  lifting  handles,  and  is  furnished  with  fifteen  different 
tools,  of  good  size  and  best  quality.  Terms  of  “  Chil¬ 
dren  9s  Hour,”  $1.25  a  year.  Send  stamp  for  specimen 
of  ”  Hour  ”  and  Premium  List. 

T,  g.  ARTHUR  &  SON,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PULIHC —  „  ,  J-5V  AB  Y’S  CHAIR — Wanted— by  every 

baby— immediately— chair— black  wal¬ 
nut—  upholstered— cords— green,  blue, 
scarlet,  crimson  —  A  baby-\jalker  — 
jumper  —  swing  —  hanging  chair  — 
Straight  on  a  hook  from  the  ceiling 
hung— or,  as  illustrated,  going  round— 
Baby  can  sit  down— stand  up— turn 
round— walk— run— jump— around  the 
circle  going— keeping  time  to  music— 
By  the  hour  playing— gay  and  happy.— 
Fathers— mothers — baby  wants  one. — 
A  Baby's  Chair  so  nice  and  handsome. 
—$4.00  only.  A  sample  chair.  Stamps, 
P.  O.,  Circulars  will  come.  Agents 
wanted.  This  is  your  chance. 

Address 

L.  O.  COLVIN,  Agent  for  U.  S., 

94  Waverley  Place,  Newark,  N.  J. 

ANTED — Canvassers,  botli  sexes,  to  obtain 
ww  subscribers  for  an  Illustrated  Premium  Family 


Paper.  Send  for  specimen 
per  day.  J.  LATHA 


M  &  CO.,  Box  3,856,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE. 

1  GUERNSEY  BULL,  1  year  old,  imported,  very 
fine. 

3  AYRSHIRE  BULL  CALVES,  2  months  and  6 
months  old,  prime. 

1  AYRSHIRE  HEIFER,  6  months  old,  very  fine. 

1  AYRSHIRE  COW,  6  years  old,  good. 

COTSWOLD  SHEEP.  Ewes  and  Rams  of  the 
“  Maple  Shade  Flock,”  and  the  very  best. 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS, the  best,  and  ESSEX  PIGS,. 

All  the  above  are  strictly  thorough-bred,  with  undoubted 
pedigrees,  and  will  be  sold  at  reasonable  prices. 

L.  A.  CHASE,  215  Broadway,  New  York. 

FARM  IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINERY. 


BLEES 

NOISELESS, 

LOCK-STITCH 
Sewing  Machine 

Challenges  the  world 
in  perfection  of  work, 
strength  and  beauty  of 
stitch,  durability  of  con¬ 
struction,  and  rapidity  of 
motion.  Call  and  examine. 
Send  i or  Circular.  Agents 
wanted. 

manufactured  by 

BLEES 

Sewing  Machine  Co., 

623  Broadway.  N.  Y. 


The  principles  of  their  construction  and  use  ;  with  sim¬ 
ple  and  practical  explanations  of  the  laws  of  motion  and 
force  as  applied  on  the  farm.  By  John  JT.  Tlioraas. 
With  2S7  illustrations.  Price  $1.50. 

Tiie  basis  of  this  admirable  work  was  an  essay  published 
in  1850,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural 
Society,  which  was  enlarged,  and  in  1S54  published  by  the 
Harpers.  It  lias  been,  and  remains,  the  only  work  in  which 
the  principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,  namely,  the  mechani- 
cal  powers,  and  the  powers  of  water,  wind,  and  heat,  are 
systematically  discussed  as  applied  to  the  operations  of  the 
farm.  This  work  lias  now  been  most  carefully  revised  by 
the  author.  It  is  much  enlarged,  and  a  great  part  has  been 
re-written,  while  the  illustrations,  before  abundant,  now 
number  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven.  There  is  not  an  agri¬ 
cultural  writer  that  could  lie  named  more  respected  than 
Joint  J.  Thomas,  or  one  whose  judgment  and  freedom  from 
personal  bias  in  discussing  new  implements  could  he  more 
implicitly  relied  upon. 

Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price  by 
ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  24o  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Wiiat  tliey  think  at  the  Wliite  House 
of  tlie  United  States  Watcli  Co.’s 
MARION  WATCHES. 

The  following  is  from  General  Porter,  President  Grant’s 
Private  Secretary: 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  13tli,  1871. 

Dear  Sir— My  watch  has  kept  excellent  time  since  I  have 
carried  it.  Yesterday,  in  some  unaccountable  way,  the 
crystal  was  broken.  Will  you  please  replace  it,  and  oil  the 
works  ?  They  have  never  been  oiled  or  examined  since  the 
watch  left  the  factory.  I  expect  to  be  in  New  York  a  day, 
about  Thursday  or  Friday  of  next  week,  and  I  shall  call  at 
your  place  13  Maiden  Lane,  for  the  watch. 

Yours  very  truly,  _ 

(Signed)  HORACE  PORTER. 

F.  A.  Giles,  Esq. 

The  Watch  referred  to  above  is  No.  27,335,  Stem  Winder, 
Trade  Mark  “  John  W.  Lewis— manufactured  by  the  United 
States  Watch  Co.  (Giles,  Wales  &  Co.),  Marion,  N.  J.  — and 
has  been  carried  by  Gen.  Porter  for  over  a  year.  Aye  are 
glad  to  see  that  our  officials  in  high  places  appreciate  fine 
American  mechanism,  and  set  the  example  of  patronizing 
home  productions,  instead  of  sending  our  gold  abroad  ior 
inferior  articles. 

Watcli  N,o.  1,105,  Stem  Winder— bearing  Trade 


United  States  Watoh  Co.— This  Company,  we  observe, 
continues  to  hold  the  leading  positipn  among  American 
manufacturers;  at  the  Fairs  held  in  different  parts  of  the 


any  on  exhibition,  and  have  been  awarded  the  first  pre- 
ums,  over  all  competitors,  in  every  fair  where  they  have 


to 

iniums. 
been  exhibited. 


mean  time  being  <®ilv  seven  seconds  in  the  entire  time.— 

H.  King,  Vice-Pres’t  Elastic  Cone  Sp’g  Co.,  N.  J.  Car  Sp  g  & 
R.  Co.,  No.  7  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 

Watcli  No.  3,291,  Stem  Winder-bearing  Trade 
Mark  “  Fayette  Stratton,  Marion.  N.  J.”— manufactured  by 
United  States  Watcli  Co.  (Giles,  W ales  &  Co.),  lias  been  car¬ 
ried  by  me  eighteen  months ;  its  total  variation  from  mean 
time,  five  seconds  per  month. — E.  O.  Whipple,  Con.  U.  & 
B.  R.  R. 

Watcli  No,  31,039,  Stem  Winder— manufactured 
by  United  States  Watch  Co.  (Giles,  Wales  &  Co.),  Marion, 
N.  J.,  has  been  carried  by  me  four  months;  its  total  varia¬ 
tion  from  mean  time  being  seven  seconds  per  mo  nun-  -S 

M.  Beard,  firm  of  Beards  &  Cummings,  128  Front  st.,  -V  Y. 

Watch  No.  3,755— bearing  Trade  Mark  “Fayette 
Stratton,  Marion,  N.  J.”— manufactured  by  United  States 
Watch  Co.  (Giles,  Wales  &  Co.),  has  been  carried  by  me  two 
months  ;  its  total  variation  from  mean  time  being  one  sec¬ 
ond.—  Jas.  B.  Weaver,  with  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  1U  and  113 
William  street,  N.  Y. 

Watch  No.  12,003,  Stem  Winder-bearing  Trade 
Mark  “  United  States  Watcli  Co..  Marion,  N.  .7.”— manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  United  States  Watch  Co.  (Giles,  Wales  &  Co.), 
lias  been  carried  by  me  two  months ;  its  total  variation  from 
mean  time  being  six  seconds  in  the  entire  time.— W.  S. 
Dunn,  of  H  B.  Claflin  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Watch  No.  1,006,  Stem  Winder— hearing  Trade 
Mark  “  Frederic  Atherton  &  Co.,  Marion.  N.  .7.” — manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  United  States  Watch  Co.  (Giles,  Wales  &  Co.), 
has  been  carried  by  me  three  and  one  half  months;  total 
variation  thirty  seconds.— Gho.  G.  Rockwood,  S45  Broadway. 

Gov.  Merrill  on  the  Marion  Watches. 

Messrs.  Giles  Bros.  &  Co., ' Chicago ,  III.  : 

I  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  watch  I  bought  of  you, 
being  21,767,  “  Fayette  Stratton,  Marion,  N.  J.,”  made  by  the 
TTnited  States  Watch  Co.  (Giles, Wales  &  Co.),  has  given  per¬ 
fect  satisfaction ;  its  variation  from  mean  time  since  regu¬ 
lated  being  scarcely  perceptible.— Sam’l  Mkrrill,  Gov.  of 
Iowa. 

Watch  No.  24,008,  Stem  Winder-Trade  Mark 
“United  States  Watcli  Co.  (Giles,  Wales  &  Co.),  Marion, 

N.  J.’’— has  been  worn  by  me  about  five  months,  during  that 
time  has  varied  but  eight  seconds.  I  have  worn  it  while  rid¬ 
ing  on  horseback  and  in  railroad  cars.— Chas.  77.  Wolf,  firm 
Chas.  H.  Wolf  &  Co.,  Pearl  st.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Watch  No.  1,079,  Stem  Winder— bearing  Trade 
Mark  “  Frederic  Atherton  &  Co.,  Marion,  N.  J.”— manufac¬ 
tured  by  United  States  Watcli  Co.  (Giles,  Wales  &  Co.),  has 
been  carried  by  me  two  months ;  its  total  variation  from 
mean  time  being  half  a  second.— I.  Calvin  Shafer,  76  Cort- 
landt  street,  New  York. 

The  United  States  Watch  Co.  (Giles,  Wales  &  Co.)  employ 
500  hands  in  their  works  at  Marion,  N.  J.,  and  are  turning 
out  250  of  their  celebrated  time-keepers  daily,  or  one  watch 
per  day  for  each  two  hands  employed ;  their  working  time 
is  10  hours  per  day,  or  600  minutes,  producing  a  fine  watch 
complete  every  two  and  a  half  minutes,  and  a  little  more, 
and  even  at  that  are  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  constantly 
increasing  demand  caused  by  the  extraordinary  records  the 
watches  are  making  as  accurate  and  reliable  time-pieces,  an 
instance  of  patient  and  persevering  energy  and  enterprise, 
rewarded  by  prosperity  which  we  are  glad  to  see. 

Watch  No.  1,894,  Stem  Winder— bearing  Trade 
Mark  ‘‘Frederic  Atherton  &  Co.,  Marion,  N.  J.“— manufac¬ 
tured  by  United  States  Watch  Co.  (Giles.  Wales  &  Co.),  has 
been  carried  by  me  six  months;  its  total  variation  from 
mean  time  being  eight  seconds.— II.  Cottrell,  123  Front 
street,  N.  Y. 

Watch  No.  24,061,  Stem  Winder— bearing  Trade 
Mark  “  United  States  Watcli  Co.,  Marion,  N.  J."— manufac¬ 
tured  by  United  States  Watch  Co.  (Giles,  Wales  &  Co.),  has 
been  carried  by  me  three  months;  its  total  variation  from 
mean  time  being  one  second.— Noah  D.  Payne,  Publisher 
Providence  (K.  I.)  Herald. 

Watch  No.  60,324— manufactured  by  United  States 
Watch  Co.  (Giles,  Wales  &  Co.),  Marion.  N.  J.— has  been  car¬ 
ried  by  me  two  months ;  its  total  variation  from  mean  time 
being  seven  seconds  in  the  entire  time.— G.  B.  Gavett,  Jr., 
of  L.  G.  Tillotson  &  Co.,  8  JDey  st„  N.  Y. 


Watch  No.  20,019,  Stem  Winder-bearing  Trade 
Mark  “  Wm.  Alexander,  Marion,  N.  ,7.”— manufactured  by 
the  United  States  Watcli  Co.  (Giles,  Wales  &  Co.),  lias  been 
carried  by  me  six  months,  and  subject  to  very  severe  tests  in 
my  vocation ;  its  total  variation  from  mean  time  being  less 
than  one  second.— Geo.  W.  McDonald,  Sup’t  Brooklyn 
Water  Works. 

Watch  No,  3, 2G6,  Stem  Winder— bearing  Trade 
Mark  “  Fayette  Stratton,  Marion,  N.  J.”— manufactured  by 
United  States  Watch  Co.  (Giles,  Wales  &  Co.),  has  been  car¬ 
ried  by  me  four  months  ;  its  total  variation  from  mean  time 
being  five  seconds.— David  T.  Blown,  Sup’t  Lackawanna  * 
Bloomsburg  R.R.,  Kingston,  Pa. 

Watch  No.  1,788— bearing  Trade  Mark  “Frederic 
Atherton  &  Co.,  Marion,  N.  J.”— manufactured  liy  United 
States  Watcli  Co.  (Giles,  Wales  &  Co.),  has  been  carried  by 
me  five  and  a  half  months ;  its  total  variation  from  mean 
time  being  twenty  seconds,  being  compared  by  me  person¬ 
ally  witli  Greenwich  time,  London,  April  24tli,  1871.— Henry 
Morford,  120  Broadway,  N.  Y 

Watch  No.  2,383,  Stem  Winder— bearing  Trade 
Mark  “Fayette  Stratton,  Marion,  N.  J.”— manufactured  by 
United  States  Watch  Co.  (Giles,  Wales  &  Co.),  lias  been  car¬ 
ried  by  me  twelve  months*  its  total  variation  from  mean 
timo*being  fifteen  seconds.— S.  B.  Johnston,  S3  Nassau  st., 
N.  Y.  City. 

The  United  States  Watch  Co.  (Giles, Wales* Co.), Marion, 
N  J  have  just  brought  out  and  applied  to  their  celebrated 
time-keepers  a  novel  dust  excluder,  extremely  simple  and 
tasty  and  being  fastened  by  an  eccentric  screw  is  easily  put 
on  or  removed'.  A  perfect  protection  against  dust  or  dirt 
getting  Inside  the  movement,  and  possessing  the  advantage 
over  all  other  contrivances  of  the  kind,  ol  completely  clos 
ing  the  aperture  round  the  barrel  equally  as  well  as  the 
balance  or  the  space  between  the  plates,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  so  protected  by  lips  resting  on  the  edges  of  the  plates, 
above  and  below,  that  it  can  not  interfere  with  the  barrel 
by  being  pressed  on  to  it  by  a  tight-fitting  case. 

Watch  No.  3,326,  Stem  Winder— bearing  Trade 
Mark  “  Fayette  Stratton,  Marion.  N.  J.“— manufactured  by 
United  States  Watch  Co.  (Giles,  Wales  &  Co.),  lias  been  car¬ 
ried  by  me  eight  months;  its  total  variation  from  mean 
time  being  only  ten  seconds  per  month.— Oscar  M.  San¬ 
ford,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Watch  No.  1.176,  Stem  Winder— bearing  Trade 
Mark  “  Frederic  Atherton  &  Co.,  Marion,  N.  .7.“— manufac¬ 
tured  by  United  States  Watch  Co.  (Giles,  Wales  &  Co.),  lias 
been  carried  by  me  three  months;  its  total  variation  from 
mean  time  being  only  five  seconds  during  that  time.— Henry 
Dr  Lancey,  Engineer  Pliila.  &  Erie  li.lt. 

Report  of  Judges  to  the  General  Committee  Cincinnati 
Industrial  Exposition,  on  the  United  States  Watch  Co.’s 
(Giles,  Wales  &  Co.)  Watches,  Marion : 

Gentlemen— The  Judges  appointed  to  examine  into  the 
merits  of  the  articles  contained  in  Class  10,  beg  leave  to 
make  the  following  report:  No.  1,650,  United  States  Watch 
Company,  Marion,  New  Jersey  .--These  Watch  movements, 
the  result  of  American  capital,  skill,  and  perseverance,  as 
specimens  of  this  branch  of  science  and  manufacture,  rival 
those -of  European  make.  The  watches  exhibited  by  this 
Company  are  of  all  grades,  from  that  of  the  most  exact 
time-keeper,  to  the  cheaper  kind  for  the  liiillion.  All  are  ex¬ 
cellent  of  tlie  kind,  and  afe  too  well  known  and  appreci¬ 
ated  by  the  people  to  need  further  comment.  First  Premium 
is  awarded  to  the  United  States  Watch  Company. 


E.  S.  Wayne,  ) 

James  Powell,  >  Judges. 

William  M.  Dayis,  ) 


Watch  No.  12,012,  Stem  Winder— hearing  Irade 
Mark  “  United  States  Watch  Co.,  Marion,  N.  J.”— manufac¬ 
tured  by  United  States  Watch  Co.  (Giles,  Wales  &  Co.),  has 
been  carried  by  me  five  months;  its  total  variation  trom 
mean  time  being  only  twelve  seconds.— Giobge  Lovis, 
General  Eastern  Passenger  Agent  Toledo,  Wabash  &  West¬ 
ern  Railway. 

Watch  No.  1,259,  Stem  Winder— bearing  Trade 
Mark  “  Frederic  Atherton  &  Co.,  Marion,  N.  J.”— manufac¬ 
tured  by  United  States  Watch  Co.  (Giles,  Wales  &  Co.),  has 
been  carried  by  me  six  months;  its  total  variation  from  mean 
time  being  only  eight  seconds  per  month.  Have  been  trav¬ 
eling  through  different  sections  of  tlie  country,  from  New 
York  to  Galveston.  TexaB,  and  back,  by  steamer  and  rail¬ 
road— E.  Rice,  of  Whitney  *  Rice,  179  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Marion  United  States  Watcli  Co.’s  Watches  (Giles.Wales  & 
Co.)  were  awarded  the  First  Premiums  at  “  Fair  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Institute,”  New  York.  1870;  at  Fair  of  “Ohio  Mechan¬ 
ics’  Institute,”  Cincinnati,  1870;  at  “  Louisiana  State  Fair, 
New  Orleans,  La.,  1870;  at  “  Texas  State  Fair,”  Houston, 
Tex.,  1871,  and  at  every  Fair  where  they  have  been  exhibit¬ 
ed,  over  all  competitors. 

Most  Wonderful  Time-Keeping. 

Watch  No.  1,089— bearing  Trade  Mark  ‘‘Frederic 
Atherton  &  Co.,  Marion,  N.  J.—  mamitacturcd  by  United 
States  Watch  Co.  (Giles.  Wales  &  Co.),  has  been  carried. by 
me  from  December,  1868,  to  Jan.  17th,  1870,  its  total  variation 
beln«-  only  two  seconds  in  the  entire  time.— L.  E.  Chitten- 
DENTlate  Register  U.  S.  Treasury. 


Watch  No.  1,124,  Stem  Winder— bearing  Trade 
Mark  “  Frederic  Atherton  &  Co.,  Marion,  N,  J.“— manu¬ 
factured  by  the  United  States  Watcli  Co.  (Giles,  Wales  & 
Co.),  has  been  carried  by  me  seven  months  ;  its  total  varia¬ 
tion  from  mean  time  being  only  six  seconds.— A.  L.  Dennis, 
President  N.J  R.R.  &  T.  Co. 

Watch  No.  1,037,  Stem  Winder— bearing  Trade 
Mark  “Frederic  Atherton  &  Co.,  Marion,  N.  J.“— manufac¬ 
tured  by  United  States  Watcli  Co.  (Giles,  Wales  &  Co.),  has 
been  carried  by  me  since  June,  1867 ;  its  total  variation  from 
mean  time  being  only  live  seconds  per  month.— Henry 
Smith,  Treas.  Panama  R.R.  Co.,  88  Wall  st.,  N.  Y. 

BEWARE  of  worthless  imitations  of  Marion  United 
States  Watch  Co.  (Giles,  Wales  &  Co.)  Watches,  with  which 
tlie  country  is  flooded.  To  avoid  imposition,  see  that  the 
words  MARION,  N.  J.,  are  engraved  on  the  plate  over  the 
Main-Spring  Barrel.  All  others  arc  spurious. 

Watch  No.  3,617— hearing  Trade  Mark  “Fayette 
Stratton,  Marion,  N.  ,7.”— manufactured  by  United  States 
Watch  Co.  (Giles,  Wales  &  Co.),  lias  been  carried  by  me 
twelve  months;  its  total  variation  from  mean  time  being 
fifteen  seconds.— I.  Vrooman,  Engineer,  N.  Y.  C.  &  Hi  R.R. 

Watch  No.  10,548,  Stem  Winder— bearing  Trade 
Mark  ‘‘Frederic  Atherton  &  Co.,  Marion,  N.  J.”— manufac¬ 
tured  by  United  States  Watcli  Co.  (Giles,  Wales  &  Co.),  has 
been  carried  by  me  twenty  months;  its  total  variation  from 
mean  time  being  five  seconds  per  month.— Z.  C.  Priest, 
Ass’t  Sup’t  N.  Y.  C.  &  II.  R.R. 

Watch  No.  1,143,  Stem  Winder— bearing  Trade 
Mark  “Frederic  Atherton  &  Co.,  Marion,  N.  J.”— manutac- 
tured  by  United  States  Watch  Co.  (Giles,  Wales.*  Co.),  has 
been  carried  by  me  eight  months ;  its  total  variation  from 
mean  time  being  five  seconds  per  month— James  B.  Ryer, 
of  Kelty  &  Co., '417  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Watcli  No.  1,658-bearing  Trade  Mark  “  Frederic 
Atherton  &  Co.,  Marion,  N.  J.”— manufactured  by  United 
States  Watch  Co.  (Giles.Wales*  Co.),  ha3  been  carried  by 
me  three  months ;  its  total  variation  from  mean  time  being 
three  seconds.— John  Lindstboom,  314  Atlantic  st.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

Watch  No.  4,026— bearing  Trade  Mark  “Edwin 
Iloilo.  Marion.  N.J.”— manufactured  by  United  States  Watch 
Co.  (Giles.Wales*  Co.),  has  been  carried  by  metwomontlffi  ; 
its  total  variation  from  mean  time  being  three  seconds.— 
Joshua  I.  Bragg,  Conductor  N.  J.  R.R. 

Watch  No.  4,130— bearing  Trade  Mark  “Edwin 
Rollo,  Marion,  N.  J.”— manufactured  by  United  States  Watcli 
Co.  (Giles.Wales*  Co.),  lias  been  carried  by  me  four  months ; 
its  total  variation  from  mean  time  being  eighteen  seconds.— 
Thomas  E.  Miner,  Pier  No.  5,  Elizabetliport,  N.  J . 

Watch  No.  4,284— bearing  Trade  Mark  “Edwin 
Rollo,  Marion,  N.J.”— manufactured  by  United  States  W  atch 
Co.  (Giles.Wales*  Co.),  has  been  carried  by  me  six  months  • 
its  total  variation  from  mean  time  being  only  two  thirds  of 
a  second  per  day— David  H.  Peck,  Ferry  Master  Central 
R.R.  of  N.  J„  foot  of  Liberty  st.,  North  River,  N.  Y. 

Watch  No.  1,135,  Stem  Winder-hearing  Trade 
Mark  “  Frederic  Atherton  &  Co.,  Marion,  N.  J.”— manufac¬ 
tured  by  United  States  W atch  Co.  (Giles.Wales  &  Co.),  has 
been  carried  by  me  fourteen  months— six  months  of  that 
time  at  sea,  and  in  all  tlie  various  climates  of  Europe.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  time,  and  since  my  return,  it  lias  not  varied  one 
second  a  week.— H.  Lassino,  Manager  Knickerbocker  Life 
Ins.  Co.,  161  Broadway,  N.Y.  City. 

Watch  No.  2,656— bearing  Trade  Mark  “  Fayette 
Stratton,  Marion,  N.  J.”— manufactured  by  United  States 
Watcli  Co.  (Giles.Wales  &  Co.),  lias  been  carried  by  me  three 
months  ;  its  total  variation  from  mean  time  being  only  thir¬ 
teen  seconds.— Jacob  Weart,  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue, 
5th  Dist.  N.  J.,  Jersey  City. 

Watch  No.  1,706— bearing  Trade  Mark  “Frederic 
Atherton  &  Co.,  Marion,  N.  J.”— manufactured  by  United 
States  Watch  Co.  (Giles.Wales*  Co.),  has  been  carried  by 
me  from  Oct.,  1869,  to  Feb.  22, 1870;  its  total  variation  during 
the  entire  time  being  only  seven  seconds.— Jno.  W.  Smith, 
State  Agent  Amsterdam  Ins.  Co.,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Watch  No.  1,064,  Stem  Winder-bearing  Trade 
Mark  “  Frederic  Atherton  &  Co.,  Marion.  N.J.  —manufac¬ 
tured  by  United  States  Watch  Co.  (Giles,  Wales  &  Co.),  has 
been  carried  by  me  fifteen  months;  its  total  variation  from 
mean  time  being  only  fifteen  seconds.— Wielard  Derby,  or 
Derby,  Snow  &  Prentiss,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Watch  No.  1,081,  Stem  Winder-bearing  Trade 
Mark  “Frederic  Atherton  &  Co.,  Marion,  N.  J.”— manufac¬ 
tured  by  United  States  Watcli  Co.  (Giles,  Wales  &  Co.),  has 
been  carried  by  me  six  months ;  its  total  variation  from 
mean  time  being  only  three  seconds  per  month.— John  D. 
Egbert,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  5  College  Place,  Room  8,  N.  Y. 


Watch  CO.  (tines,  ivaies  go.),  nas  uecn 

teen  months;  its  total  variation  from  meantime  being  thirty 

seconds— Wm.  Dunne,  Baggage  Express,  Utica,  N.  l . 

Watch  No.  1,251,  Stem  Winder-bearing  Trade 
Mark  “  Frederic  Atherton*  Co.,  Marion,  N.J.  —manufac¬ 
tured  by  United  States  Watch  Co.  (Giles,  Wales  &  Co.),  lias 
been  carried  by  me  four  months :  its  total  variation  from 
mean  time  being  only  five  seconds  per  month.— F.  A.  Has¬ 
kell,  Conductor  Hudson  River  R.R. 


MARION  WATCHES. 
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THOMAS’-  PATENT 

SMOOTHING  HARROW, 

WITH  81  ROUND 

SLANTING  TEETH 

OF  TEMPERED  STEEL. 

A  Thorough  Pulverizer  oftlie  Soil. 

A  Perfect  Cultivator  of  Growing  Crops. 

Destroys  Weeds  Effectually— Obviates  Hand 
Hoeing. 

Draws  Easily— Covers  G  to  13  feet— Never 
Clogs. 

Every  Harrow  warranted.  Canvassers  wanted. 
J.  J.  THOMAS  &  CO.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Any  information  about,  and  all  sizes  of  the  Thomas 
Smoothing  Harrow,  can  be  had  at  manufac¬ 
turers’  prices  from  the  Cener  a  I  and  Sole  Agents, 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

P.  o.  Box  376,  NEW  YORK, 
189  &  19 1  Water  Street, 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Implements  and  Ma¬ 
chinery,  Field  and  Carden  Seeds,  re¬ 
liable  Fertilizers,  and  Improved  Live  Stock. 

THE 


FEED  MILES. 


rT|HE  above  cut  represents  our  combined  Corn- 
Sheller  nnd  Feed-Grinder.  Shells  and  Grinds  at  the 
same  time,  or  does  either  separately.  The  Sheller  can  bo 
run  by  hand,  by  attaching  the  crank,  which  is  sent  with  the 
Machine.  Price  only  $75. 

^llr  No.  1  Feed  Mill  has  a  large  Wood  Frame  and  a  Bal¬ 
ance  Wheel.  Price  $50. 

No.  2  Feed  Mill  ha3  small  Iron  Frame,  and  no  Balance 
Wheel.  Price  $35. 

The  above  mills  grind  from  8  to  20  bushels  per  hour,  ac¬ 
cording  to  fineness  required  and  amount  of  power  used,  and 
they  can  he  run  by  less  power  than  any  other  Mill  in  the 
market.  * 

o„9ur„Mam.m?th  Mill  grinds  with  steam  or  water  power  from 
SO  to  40  bushels  per  hour.  Price  $65. 

All  Mills  sold  by  us  are  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 
send  lor  Circular  to 

ST.  JOSEPH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Mishawaka.,  Ind. 


THE  GLEN  &  HALL 

€ni*«iin.  uitd  Clover  Tliresliiiig  and 
Separating  Machines. 

Address  The  Glen  &  Hull  Manufacturing  Co., 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  or  DETROIT,  MICH. 
Catalogues  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 


THP  RPQT  bEFFEt’S  Central-Opening, 
mil  Duljli  Movable- Comb  BEE-HIVe! 

Italian  Queens,  Alsite  Clover  Seed,  pure-bred  Poultry. 
Pigeons,  Rabbits.  Agents  wanted.  Send  stamp  at  ynce  for 
circular  to  LITTLE  MAN,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


I^IRST  Premiums  awarded  by  Amer.  lust.,  1870. 

MICROSCOPES. 

Illustrated  Price-List  sent  free  on  application. 

MAGIC  LANTERNS. 

Catalogue,  priced  and  illustrated,  sent  free. 

T.  H.  McALLISTER,  Optician,  49  Nassau-st.,  N.  Y, 

Hinkley  Knitting  Machine, 


I  he  Simplest  Cheapest,  and  Best  in  use!  Has  but  one 
needle!  A  child  can  run  it.  Agents  wanted  i n  every 

...lie - - - g,  to 

Bath,  Me, 


-  ...  U  Oiiu  run  IL.  AS<*niswanto(lii 

Town,  Send  for  Circular  and  Sample  Stocking 
IIINKLEY  KNITTING  MACH,  CO..  By 


SIMONSON’S  IMPROVED 


Tree  Pruners  and  Pruning  Shears. 


Can  reach  20  feet  into  a  tree,  and  cut  limbs  2K  in.  diameter. 
Also  Sato  Gammers,  Upsets ,  and  other  Saw  Tools.  Send  for 
Circular.  Manufactured  by 

_ G.  A .  PKESCOTT,  Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y. 

Easily  made  with  our  Stencil  and  Key- 
Check  Outfit.  Circulars  Free. 
STAFFORD  M’F’G  CO., 

f>6  Fulton  St...  New  York. 


MONEY 


1 JLBK — Agents  to  sell  Rights  for  a 
.  ,  7  new  and  noycl  Grain  Fan.  Great  inducements. 
Address  J.  H.  BALDERSTON,  Colora,  Md. 


FILTER  and  CISTERN. 

PUREST  WATER  FOR  EVERY 
HOUSE. 

Rain  water,  freed  from  impurities  by  filtering,  is  the  most 
healthful,  palatable,  and  readily  obtained  in  most  parts 
of  tlie  country. 

By  tlie  improvement  illustrated  above,  showing  the  mate¬ 
rial  parts  of  Simonson’s  Patent  Improved  Filter  and  Cistern 
a  full  supply  can  be  had  for  household  and  other  purposes.  , 
As  ordinarily  made,  filtering  cisterns  are  costly,  require 
much  larger  room,  are  frequently  inoperative,  and  are  trou¬ 
blesome  to  put  In  order  when  the  filter  needs  cleansing. 

This  improvement  can  be  readily  attached  to  any  cistern 
already  built,  at  moderate  cost.  It  lias  been  thoroughly 
tested  for  three  years  past,  and  gives  entire  satisfaction 
wherever  tried.  The  condition  of  the  filter  can  at  any’time 
be  readily  ascertained,  and  new  materials  supplied  when 
needed.  This,  however,  will  not  be  necessary  except  at  very 
long  intervals. 

For  fuller  description  and  particulars,  send  for  Circular. 

A  Paying  Business 

can  be  had  by  any  industrious  man  of  ordinary  ability  in 
introducing  this  improvement  in  liis  own  neighborhood.  It 
is  fully  secured  by  letters  patent,  and  ex-elusive  right  will  be 
given  to  the  right  men  throughout  different  sections. 

Most  liberal  terms  will  be  given  to  suitable  men. 

County  and  State  rights  for  sale. 

For  full  particulars,  address 

JOHN  q.  SIMONSON, 

Box  127,  West  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

PORTABLE  MILLS.' 

For  Corn-Meal,  Wheat- 
Flouring,  and 
Stock  Feed. 

Grist-Mill,  Two  Run  of  Stone, 
complete  for  $1,200.  Bolts,  Smutters 
Corn-Shellers,  and  M il  1- Work  gene¬ 
rally. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 

ISAAC  STRAUB  Si  CO., 

Cincinnati,  O. 


TEAM  HEATING 


IMX'O.is  r  Sc  tl.VI  LE 

Philadelphia,  Pa., 

Succeed  Morris  Tasker  &  Co.  as 

CONTRACTORS 

For  the  Heating  of  Buildings  of  every  description, 
by  Steam  and  Hot  Water,  after  tlie  most  approved 
[methods.  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  and  Forc¬ 
ing  Houses  heated  to  any  desired  temperature. 
Laundry  and  Culinary  Apparatus  in  detail.  Esti¬ 
mates  furnished  upon  application. 

ILLERS,  BUY  the  RUSSELL  DOUBLE-SUC- 
TION  SMUT  MACHINE.  All  warranted  to  give 
satisfaction.  Send  for  circular  to  II.  S.  GILBERT,  Cham- 
bersburg.  Pa. 

ICE-TOOLS  at  RE¬ 
DUCED  PRICES. 
Send  for  Descrip¬ 
tive  Circulars. 

DECATUR  &  COX, 
Agricultural  Ware¬ 
house  and  Seed 
Store,  197  Water  St., 
New  York. 


CARHART’S 
Patent  Two-Horse 

Pulverizing  Cultivator 

was  awarded  the  First  Premium  at  State  and  County  Fairs 
m  io7U  and  1 1 . 

It  is  superior  to  the  best  Wheel  Cultivator. 

The  draft  is  reduced  nearly  one  half. 

Tlie  depth  you  wish  it  to  run  is  regulated  without  tlie  use 
of  wheels. 

It  can  be  drawn  close  to  a  tree  or  plant  without  injuring  it. 
It  is  not  disturbed  by  short  undulations  of  earth  like  the 
Wheel  Cultivator;  but  pulverizes, levels,  and  fits  the  ground 
lor  the  Mowing  Machine  better  than  any  Cultivator  in  use, 
and  can  he  used  for  more  purposes  than  any  other  implement 
on  the  farm.  Price  $20. 

C.  C.  BRADLEY  &  SON, 

Manufacturers,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Water-Proof  Felting, 

(no  tar  used.) 

For  outside  of  Buildings, 


Inside  instead  of  Plaster. 
C.  J.  FAY,  Patentee, 

Camden,  N.  J. 


THE  SUCCESS 
WASHING  MACHINE. 


Rustic  Vases, 
Hanging  Bas¬ 
kets,  Chairs, 
Settees,  Bird- 
Cages,  Tables, 
etc.,  etc. 

The  following  ex¬ 
tract  is  copied  from 
the  Judges’  Report, 
American  Institute 
Fair,  1871 : 

“  The  work  is  well 
done,  and  fine  taste 
displayed,  and  we 
never  saw  better.  We 
would,  and  do  highly 
commend  it.” 

The  demand  for  my 
goods  is  constantly  in¬ 
creasing.  Florists, 
Dealers  in  Seeds  and 
Horticultural  Imple¬ 
ments  and  Fancy 
Goods  generally, 
should  send  for  Il¬ 
lustrated  Circular. 


JAMES  KING,  New  Haven,  Ct. 


f^EXTER  TROTTING  CIRCULAR. 

:  .  ,  The  only  method  ever  discovered  that  will  make  all 
kinds  of  horses  and  colts  trot  fast,  with  immediate  increase 
of  speed.  Trice  only  $1.00,  with  2,000  references.  Addreso 
P,  D.  VAN  HOESEN,  Box  6,033,  New  York  City. 

Spectrum  Analysis* 

Three  important  LECTURES  by  Profs.  Roscoe,  Lockyer, 
and  Huggins,  tlie  distinguished  English  Scientists.  Beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated.  Interesting  to  every  one.  Marvelously 
cheap.  Only  25  cents.  For  Bale  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  ol  price,  by  the  publishers, 

CHARLES  C.  CHATFIELD  &  CO.,  New  Haven,  Ct.. 


1872.] 
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A  M  E  It  I  €  A  N  A  G  It  I  C  D  L  T  P  It  1  S  T. 

Oran&e  Judd  &  Co.,  Publishers,  245  Broadway,  K.  Y.  City. 

Annual  Subscription  Terms  (always  in  advance) :  $1.50 
each  for  less  than  four  copies:  Four  to  nine  co$tes,  $1.25 
each:  Ten  to  nineteen  copies,  $1.20  each:  Twenty  copies 
and  upward,  $t  each.  Papers  are  addressed  to  each  name. 
Kg'”  Either  English  or  German  Edition,  at  these  prices. 

HEARTH  AND  HOME:  $3  a  year  for  less  than  four. 
Four  to  pine  copies,  $2.75  each  ;  10  or  more  copies,  $2.50  each. 

Heartli  and  Home  (weekly)  with  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  sent  to  one  address  for  $4 a  year. 

See  Here! 


sites, 

Faa*BSAcrs, 

Children, 

Teachers, 

Ministers, 

Crarsfeaicrs, 

Con  si  actors, 

Nurserymen, 


Posl  masters, 

Clerks, 

Students, 

Lawyers, 

Mechanics, 

Merchants, 

Physicians, 

Everybody  1 


YOU  CAY  GET  A 

GOOD  THING 

(YOUR  OWN  CHOICE  OF  106) 

WITHOUT  MONEY, 

AND  WITH 

Very  Little  Trouble 

DURING 

THIS  MONTH 

OF 

Jairuauy,  1.Q7Q. 
Over  13,000  Others 

•  HAVE  OBTAINED  THESE 

Free  Articles 

WITH  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT, 
and 

Y" OTT  may  do  tlie  Same. 

Read  over  the  list  of  good  articles  in  the  Table, 
and  descriptions  on  page  38.  They  are  all,,' new, 
first-class,  reliable,  valuable  articles,  Just 
as  good,  as  money.  Vhe  assortment  is  so 
large,  that  every  one  will  find  something  needed. 

Any  person  wiio  chooses  may  collect  a 
small  or  large  list  of  subscribers  and  re¬ 
ceive  tbe  premium.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  show  copies  of  tbe  papers,  explain 
their  value,  and  collect  and  forward 
names. 

It  lias  been  done  largely  at  Stores,  Shops, 
Post-offices,  etc.,  and  by  private  individuals.  By 
Co-operation,  Ministers,  Teachers,  Churches, 
Sunday  and  week-day  Scholars,  have  obtained  Me- 
lodeons,  Libraries,  Cyclopedias,  Dictionaries,  etc., 
also  Sewing  Machines,  and  tbe  like,  for  poor 
widows  and  others.  Many  professional  men  have 
opened  and  made  good  premium  lists  at  their 
.Offices.  Clerks  in  stores  and  Post-offices  have 
materially  increased  their  salaries  thus,  while  in 
■  dividuals  in  all  classes  have  secured  good  things 


for  themselves  of  for  presents 
to  others,  all  without  the  use  of 
working  hours,  ami  at  mo 
money  cost. 

As  a  constant  ISnsiness 
Employment,  some  persons 
canvass  all  the  time,  receive  the 
premium  articles,  and  sell  them 
for  cash,  and  thus  secure  large 
salaries.  One  lady  has  averaged 
over  $3,000  a  year  for  years  past, 
and  others  are  getting  large  pay 
for  their  time,  often  $3  to  $30  a 
day.  Some  who  did  poorly  at  first 
have,  by  perseverance,  acquired 
the  art  of  canvassing,  and  become 
very  successful.  The  work  is 
honorable.  The  Journals  are  use¬ 
ful  in  every  family — in  City, 
Village,  and  Country. 

The  American  Agriculturist  is 
everywhere  known  and  approved. 
Hearth  ai*i>  Home  is  now  with¬ 
out  a  superior  in  the  world  as  a 
splendidly  illustrated  Weekly  News¬ 
paper,  for  real  value,  cheapness, 
and  adaptability  to  every  home  in 
America.  The  papers  are  entirely 
different.  Taken  together,  they 
supply  over  $35,000  worth  of 
fine  engravings,  aud  more  good 
reading  than  can  be  found  in  lOO 
books  costing  one  Dollar  each. 

Premium  Clubs  can  be  made  up 
of  subscribers  to  either  paper,  or 
partly  of  l»otlB,  as  noted  over  the 
Table.  We  call  especial  sus¬ 
tention  to  the  last  column  of 
figures,  showing  the  small  num¬ 
ber  of  names  required  where 
both  papers  are  taken,  at  the 
reduced  price  of  -84  a  year. 

Yon,  Reader,  can  get 
a  Premium.  TRY  IX. 


Tin  the  following  table  is  given  tbe  price  of  each  article,  and  tbe  number  of 
subscribers  required  to  get  it  free,  at  the  regular  rates,  $1.50»and  $3.00  a  year,  for  the 
two  papers;  also  at  the  club  rates  of  $1  and  $2.50:  also  at  the  rates  of  $4  a  year  for 
both  papers  together.] 

N.  ft. —In  all  Premium  Chibs  for  either  paper,  TWO  copies  of  American 
Agriculturist  at  $1.50  each ,  and  ONE  copy  of  Hearth  and  Home  at  $3.00,  will 
count  exactly  the  same.  So  also  two  copies  of  American  Agriculturist  at  $1 
each,  and  one  copy  of  Hearth  and  Home  at  $2.50,  will  cowit  exactly  the  same. 
In  this  way  Premium  Clubs  can  be  made  up  from  the  2nd  ancl  hth  columns , 
or  from  the  3d  and  5  th,  or  wholly  from  the  6th  column.  0 

(1)  (2)  Or  (3)  (4)  Or  (5)  Or  ir. i 

Table  of  Premiums  and  Terms, 

For  American  Agriculturist, 
and  for  Heartli  and  Home, 
for  tbe  Tear  IS  72. 

Open  to  all— No  Competition. 


fig 

f! 

No.  Names  of  Premium  Articles.  - 

1— Knives  and  Porks  (Patterson  Pros.) . $14  00 

~  ~  '  -  -  -  -  •  rfo.) . §18  50 

do.) . $22  00 

do.) . $25  50 

$5  00 
$2  50 


2—  Knives  and  Forks  (do. 

3—  Knives  and  Forks  (do. 

4 —  Knives  and  Forks  (do. 

5—  Carver  and  Fork  (do.  do.). 

G— Fluted  Steel  (do.  do.)... 

7— French  Cook’s  Knife,  Fork,  and  Steel. 
8  —Pocket  Knife  (Smith  if-  Clark'.. 

0— Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.)... 

VO — Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.)... 

11 — Ladies'  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.)... 

1 2  —Mu'tum  in  Parvo  Knife  (do.).. . 

13—  Cake  flasket  (Lucius  If  art  Man’Pg  Cc 

14—  Casters  and  Fruit  Basket  (do.  do.) 

15—  Revolving  Butter  Cooler  (do.  do.) 

W— Card  Receiver  (do.  do.) 

17—  Nut-picks  and  Crackers  (do.  do.) 

18—  Half  Dozen  Napkin  la.-gs  (do.  do.) 

19—  one  Dozen  Teaspoons  (do.  do.) 

20  —One  Dozen  Tablespoons  (do.  do.) 

21  —One  Dozen  Table  Forks  (do.  do.) 

2 ‘2— Child’s  Cub  (do.  do.) 


$2  :'r 
$2  i 

$3  : 


$2  75 


nil— gold  Pen  and  Silver  Case  (do. 
25—  Cold  Pen.  Handle  gold-tipped,  (do. 
20 —ladies'  Gold  Pen  and  Rubber  Case 


do.) 


30- 

31- 


33- 


34—  Garden  Seeds  Tor  a  . 

35—  flower  Seeds  for  a  F 

36—  Garden  Seeas  dtFloi 

37—  Set  of  Field  Croquet. 


39—  Sewing  Machine  (Florence) . 
10 — Semina  Machine  (  Willcox  <£ 
41 — Smoothing  Harrow  (J.  J.Thc 


Family  (lOO  kinds). 


43—  Clothes  Wringer  (Best- 


45 — Melodeon,  i-octave  (G. A. Prince  &  Co.'s)  $67 

46 —  Melodeon,  5-octave  (do.  do.) . $112 

hi— Piano,  Splendid  7-oct.(Steimcay if-  <So)is)$625 
48— Silver  Watch  < American  Watch  Co.) _ $40 


Explanatory  Notes. 

ESead  ami  carefully 

Note  tbe  following  Items: 

(a)  All  subscribers  sent  by  one  person 
count,  though  from  one  or  a  dozen 

different  Post-offices.  But _ (b)  Tell 

us  with  each  name  or  list  of  names 

sent,  that  it  is  for  a  premium _ 

(c)  Send  the  names  as  fast  as  obtained, 
that  the  subscribers  may  begin  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  paper  at  once.  You  can  have 
any  time,  from  one  to  six  months,  to 
fill  up  your  list. ..  .(d)$3.end  the  exact 
money  with  each  list  of  names,  so  that 
there  may  he  no  confusion  of  money 
accounts _ (e)  Old  and  new  sub¬ 

scribers  all  count  in  premium  clubs, 
but  a  portion,  at  least,  should  be  new 
names ;  it  is  partly  to  get  these  that 

we  offer  premiums  to  canvassers . 

(/)  Specimen  Numbers,  Cards,  and 
Show-bills  will  be  supplied  free  as 
needed  by  canvassers,  bnt  they  should 
be  used  carefully  and  economically,  as 
they  are  very  costly. ..  .(g)  Remit 
money  in  Checks  on  New  York  Banks 
or  Bankers,  payable  to  order  of  Orange 
Judd  &  Co.,  or  send  Post-office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtain¬ 
able,  Register  Money  Letters,  affixing 
stamps  both  for  the  postage  and  re¬ 
gistry  ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the 
letter  in  the  presence  of  the  Post¬ 
master,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  any  of  the  above  ways 
is  at  our  risk ;  otherwise  it  is  not. 


52- 


-Barometer 


58—  Collins 
50—  Hand  ( 


62 
6  Ji¬ 


lt-  Co.’s  Cast  Cast-Steel  Plow . $25 


(yh— Building  Blocks  ( Crandall) . . 

6.1 — Pocket  Lanterns  ( One  Dozen ) . . 

66 —New  American  Cyclopaedia  t Appleton’s 


68—  Any  Back  Volume  Agriculturist 

69—  Any  Two  Back  Volumes  do. 


70—  Any  Three  do.  do.  do. 

71 — Any  Four  do.  do.  do. 

72—  Any  Five  do.  do.  do. 

73—  Any  Six  do.  do.  do. 

7h—Any  Seven  do.  do.  do. 

75— Any  Eight  do.  do.  do. 

—(Each  add'l  Volume  at  same  rate) 
70-Fifteen  Vols.XVl  to  XXX 

77—  Any  Hack  Volume  Agriculturist 

78 — Any  Two  flack  Volumes  do. 


=  $8  7; 
5$m  5( 
'$12  2: 


79—  Any  Three  do. 

80 —  Any  Four  do. 

81 — Any  Five  do. 

82—  Any  Six  do. 

83—  Any  Seven  do. 

84 —  Any  Eight  do. 

85 — Any  Nine  do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do¬ 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


—(Each  acld’l  Volume  at  same  rate) 
86- Fifteen  Vols.  XVI  In  XXX 


88—  Farmer's  Boy's  Library . 

89 — Farmer's  Roy's  Library . 

90 — Farmer's  Boy's  Library . 

91—  Farmer's  Boy's  Library. 

92—  Any  Back  Vol.  Hearth  dc  Home 

93 — Any  Two  Back  Vols.  do. 


. $15  7: 


94—  A  $10  Library  (1 

95—  A  SI  5  Library 
90— A  S20  Library 

97—  A  *25  Library 

98—  A  S30  Library 

99—  A  $35  Library 

100—  A  SlO  Library 

101—  A  $45  Library 

102—  A  $50  Library 

103—  A  $60  Library 

104—  A  $7  5  Library 

105—  A  $100  Library 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do 


imerican 

Hearth 

BSotli 

Agricul- 

and 

Papers 

turist. 

Home. 

together 

Nu  mber 

Number 

Number 

of  Sub- 

of  Sub- 

of  Sub- 

scribers 

scribers 

scribers 

required 

required 

required 

at 

at  1 

at 

at 

at 

$1.50 

$3.09 

$2.50 

$4.00. 
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125 
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144 
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72 
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50 
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177 

28 

89 
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96 
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34 
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)  80 

237 

40 

119 

....44 

)  100 

282 

50 

141 

....55 

125 

.... 

360 

03 

180 

...70 

106— A  Choice  of  Good  Books.  (See  De 

Every  Premium  article  is  new  and  of  the  very  best  manufacture.  No 
charge  is  made  for  packing  or  boxing  any  article  in  our  Premium  List.  The 
Premiums,  Nos.  8  to  12,  23  to  28,  34,  35,  36,  68  to  91,  and  94 
to  106  inclusive,  will  each  be  delivered  FREE  of  all  charges,  by  mail  or  ex¬ 
press  ( at  the  Post-office  or  express  office  nearest  recipient),  to  any  place  in  the  United 
States  or  Territories— {No.  33  mailed  for  30  cents  extra.)  The.  other  articles 
cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  after  leaving  the  manufactory  of  each,  by  any 
conveyance  desired.  See  Descriptions  of  Premiums  on  Next  Page. 
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[January, 


Full  Descriptions 

of  all  the  Premiums  are  given  in  our  last  October  num¬ 
ber,  which  will  be  mailed  free  to  applicants.  Read  over 
the  descriptions,  and  you  will  find  many  desirable 
articles — indeed,  all  are  desirable.  We  have  room  in  this 
paper  only  for  the  following  DESCRIPTIVE  NOTES  : 

Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6. — American 
Table  Cutlery. — We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  oiler  real¬ 
ly  good  articles  of  American  manufacture,  such  as  are 
competing  successfully  with  the  best  foreign  goods. 
Messrs.  Patterson  Bros.,  27  Park  IEow, 
who  supply  us  with  these  articles,  are  also  importers  of 
English  goods.  They  recommend  these  Knives,  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Meriden  Cutlery  Co.,  as  equal  to 
any  Cutlery  in  the  market,  and  their  recommendation  is 
a  guarantee,  wherever  they  are  known.  We  offer  four 
kinds  of  Knives,  and  three  sizes  of  each  kind.  No.  1 
have  Rubber  Handles,  which  are  actually  boiling-water 
proof,  so  that,  if  they  were  accidentally  to  remain  in  it 
for  several  minutes,  or  even  hours,  they  would  not  be  in¬ 
jured.  The  Blades  are  of  the  best  steel,  and  warranted. 
Dessert  size,  with  Forks,  sold  at  $14 _ For  23  subscrib¬ 

ers  at  $1.50,  or  78  at  $1,  we  will  give  either  the  medium 
size  or  the  table  size,  sold  at  $15.50.  No.  2  have 
Ivory  Handles,  are  selected  with  great  care,  have  Steel 
Blades,  and  are  beautiful  goods.  Dessert  size,  with  Forks, 
sold  at  $18.50 ...  .For  31  subscribers,  at  $1.50,  or  100  at 
$1,  we  will  send  the  medium  size,  sold  at  $20.50 — For 
34  at  $1.50,  or  112  at  $1,  we  will  send  the  Table  size, 
sold  at  $22.50.  No.  3  are  made  of  Solid  Steel  and  are 
triple-plated  all  over  with  pure  silver,  which  will  wear  for 
a  long  time,  while  the  Knife  is  actually  indestructible  by 
ordinary  use.  Dessert  size  with  Forks,  sold  at  $22. . 
For  37  subscribers  at  $1.50,  or  118  at  $1,  we  will  give  the 
medium  size,  sold  at  $24.50. ..  .For  38  at  $1.50,  or  120  at 
$1,  we  will  send  the  Table  size,  sold  at  $25.  No.  4 
have  Steel  Blades,  triple-plated  with  silver,  and  larger 
Ivory  Handles,  and  are  really  splendid  goods.  Dessert 

size  with  Forks,  sold  at  $25.50 _ For  42  subscribers  at 

$1.50,  or  12S  at  $1,  we  will  givo  the  medium  size,  sold 

at  $28 _ For  45  subscribers  at  $1.50,  orl43  at  $1,  we  will 

give  the  Table  size,  sold  at  $30.50.  The  Forks,  which 
accompany  these  Premiums,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  are  made  of 
genuine  Albata,  and  warranted  double-plated  with  coin¬ 
silver.  The  Forks  with  No.  4  are  warranted  Triple- 
plated  with  coin-silver.  These  Forks  are  also  furnished  to 

us  by  Messrs.  Patterson  Bros _ The  Carving-Knife  and 

Fork  and  the  Fluted  Steel  are  made  by  The  Meriden 
Cutlery  Co.,  with  the  best  Ivory,  balanced  Handles. 

Nos.  8,  9,  lO,  11 — Pocket  Knives. 

—Here’s  for  the  Boys  and  Girls !— These  Premiums 
are  among  the  most  pleasing  and  useful  that  we  have  ever 
offered.  Every  boy,  and  girl  too,  wants  a  pocket  knife. 
We  give  them  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  most  valuable 
one  for  merely  a  little  effort.  These  knives  arc  made 
by  Messrs. -Smith  A  Clark,  Bronxville,  N. 
V.,  whose  work  is  equal  to  any  done  in  this  country  or 
Europe.  No.  8  is  a  neat,  substantial  Knife,  with  three 
blades  and  buck-horn  handle.  No.  9  is  a  still  finer 
article,  with  four  blades  and  buck-horn  handle.  No.  10 
is  an  elegant  Knife,  with  four  blades  and  shell  handle. 
No.  11  is  a  Lady’s  Pocket  Knife,  a  beautiful  article,  with 
four  blades  and  shell  handle. 

No.  12. — Nliiltum  in  Diirvo  Docket 
Knife.— This  is  a  most  attractive  as  well  as  useful  Pre¬ 
mium.  It  comprises,  in  one  knife-handle,  a  large  and  a 
small  blade,  a  screw-driver,  a  saw,  a  strong  hook,  a  nut¬ 
cracker,  a  brad-awl,  a  gimlet,  a  corkscrew,  a  pointer,  a 
slim  punch,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  it  can  be  used  for 
various  other  purposes  which  will  at  once  suggest  them¬ 
selves  to  any  smart,  boy  or  man.  The  knives  will  be 
sent  anywhere  in  our  country,  post-paid. 

No.  13.  —  Csiltte  Basket. — A  new  pat¬ 
tern,  oval-shaped,  nicely  chased — a  very  taking,  useful,  and 
beautiful  table  ornameut.  This,  with  other  articles  that 
follow,  is  made  by  the  Lucius  Hart  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.,  of  Nos.  1  and  6  Burling  Slip,  New 
York  City,  and  is  warranted  by  them  to  be  of  the 
best  triple  plate.  Mr.  Hart,  “the  veteran  Sunday-school 
man,”  was  engaged  in  the  same  place  and  business  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  We  have  known  him  and 
his  work  for  many  years,  and  have  taken  pleasure  in  com- 
mending  and  guaranteeing  its  value  to  be  as  represented. 
We  believe  the  Company  which  bears  his  name  is  fully 
sustaining  his  reputation.  The  amount  of  silver  upon  . 
plated  ware  depends  wholly  upon  the  will  and  integrity 
of  the  manufacturer.  We  could  give  nearly  as  good-look¬ 
ing  plated  ware  for  less  than  half  the  money. 

No.  14. — CJastcrs  anil  FniitorCakc 

Basket  Combined.—1 This  is  a  new  pattern,  both 
novei  and  beautiful.  It  can  be  used  as  large,  showy 
Casters,  with  six  cut-glass  bottles,  or  be  instantly  changed 
into  complete  Casters,  with  Call-Bell,  and  a  separate 
Cake  or  Fruit  Basket,  with  a  colored  glass  dish  inside. 
EVery  one  receiving  it  will  be  delighted.  It  is  from  the 
same  makers  and  of  equally  good  quality  as  the  preceding. 


No.  17. — Nut  Picks  and  Crackers. 

— Here  are  twelve  nut-picks,  elegantly  chased,  of  medal¬ 
lion  pattern,  with  two  handsome  nut-crackers,  in  a  mo¬ 
rocco-covered  case.  From  the  same  house  as  No.  13. 

No.  18.  —  Half  -  Bozen  Napkin 

Rings. — These  rings  are  beautifully  chased,  and  in  a 
morocco-covered  case.  From  the  same  house  as  No.  13. 

No.  5  0. — One  Dozen  Teaspoons. — 
No.  20. — One  Dozen  Table-Spoons. — 

These  are  “figured  tips,”  Olive-leaf  Pattern,  all  of  the 
same  metal,  plating,  etc.,  and  from  the  same  makers  as 
No.  13.  They  are  far  cheaper  than  anything  we  have 
found  at  half  the  price,  and  well  worth  working  for. 

No.  21. — One  Dozen  Table-Forks. 

—The  same  description  and  remarks  apply  to  these  as  to 
No.  20.  We  select  as  premiums  only  such  articles  as  we 
can  warrant  in  quality  and  price.  All  these  articles  come 
from  the  Lucius  Hart  Manufacturing  Co. 

No.  22. — C’liild’s  Cup. — A  beautiful  gift 
for  the  little  one-year-old.  It  is  made  by  the  Lucius 
Hart  Manufacturing  Co.  Triple-plated  on  the 
outside  and  gilded  on  the  inside.  It  never  breaks,  and 
will  last  for  many  years — indeed,  be  a  life  keepsake. 

Nos.  23,  24,  25. — (-old  Dens  :  with  ever- 
pointed  Pencils,  in  extension,  coin-silver  cases. — Premium 
No.  23  contains  the  best  No.  4  Gold  Pen ;  and  No.  24  the 
best  No.  G  Gold  Pen,  which  is  the  same  style,  hut  larger. 
No.  25  contains  No.  7  Gold  Pen,  in  Gold-tipped  Ebony 
Holder.  Each  pen  will  ho  sent  in  a  neat  leather  case  by 
mail,  post-paid.  These  pens  are  made  by  Geo.  F. 
JIawkes,  No.  64  Nassau  St.,  and  have  obtained 
an  excellent  reputation.  We  have  known  the  maker 
and  his  goods  for  many  years,  and  can  recommend  them. 

No.  26.— Cadies’  Fine  Ciold  Den, 

in  Rubber  Case,  Gold  Mounted,  with  Screw  Extension, 
and  Gold  Ever-pointed  Pencil.  A  beautiful  present  for  a 
lady  teacher  or  friend.  Same  makers  as  above. 

Nos.  27,  28.  —  I.udden’s  Datent 
Magic  Revolving  Pencil.— This  is  a  beautiful 
Pocket  Pencil,  which  is  extended  or  closed  by  pulling  or 
pressing  the  head.  They  are  made  with  great  care,  and 
every  Pencil  warranted  to  work  perfectly.  They  are  gold- 
plated,  and  will  last  for  years.  We  offer  two  patterns, 
one  for  ladies,  with  ring  for  chain,  at  $1.50  each,  and  one 
of  heavier  and  firmer  plate,  at  $3.50.  They  are  made  by 
Ludden’s  Gold  P.  and  P.  C.  Co.,  Win.  A. 
liiidden,  Agent,  195  Broadway,  who  has  been 
in  the  business  thirty  years. 

No.  29. —  Amusette. — We  believe  in  home 
entertainment  for  both  young  and  old  people.  Our  obser¬ 
vation  is,  that  the  increase  of  entertaining  home  games 
is  already  doing  much  to  keep  not  only  the  boys  but  their 
fathers  away  from  drinking  and  gambling  rooms,  and 
other  places  of  evening  resort  not  conducive  to  good 
morals.  This  premium,  the  “  Amusette,”  as  it  is  called, 
will  afford  interest  to  the  older  as  well  as  the  younger 
members  of  the  family,  maid  and  female.  It  only  needs 
a  smooth  table  of  any  kind  covered  with  a  cloth.  The 
play  with  the  balls  will  develop  much  of  ingenuity  and 
skill,  and  give  a  capital  study  of  the  laws  of  motion,  force, 
etc.  The  price  has  been  reduced  from  $10  to  $G,  and  our 
premium  will  place  it  in  the  power  of  very  many  to  se¬ 
cure  this  additional  source  of  home  amusements.  The 
Amusette  is  supplied  by  E.  I.  Horsmait,  100 
William  Street,  N.  Y.,  who  will  send  any  desired 
circulars  giving  information.  It  packs  in  small  space  and 
can  he  safely  sent  anywhere  by  express  at  small  cost. 

No.  30.—  Baby’s  (’hair. — This  beautiful 
Premium  will  delight  mothers  and  babies  everywhere. 
It  is  a  chair,  in  combination  with  a  limited  spring,  sus¬ 
pended  from  a  hook  in  the  ceiling  of  a  room.  It  gives  a 
young  child  such  a  variety  of  amusement,  such  varied 
and  healthful  exercise,  allowing  fre^,  motion  and  action 
for  limb  and  muscle,  that  it  becomes  almost  an  indispen¬ 
sable  article  to  the  nursery.  It  is  made  of  black  walnut, 
nicely  finished,  upholstered  in  green,  blue,  or  red,  with 
cords  to  match,  and  sold,  with  the  hook,  for  $4.  L,  O. 
Colvin,  94  Wavcrlcy  Place,  Newark,  N.  J. 

No.  33. — Steam-Fuglue.  —  This  is  a 
veritable  steam-engine ;  one  that  will  GO  ;  and  a  capital, 
intensely  interesting,  and  instructive  article  for  boys, 
and  grown-up  people  too.  Our  eleven-year-old  hoy  ran 
his  engine  an  average  of  an  hour  or  more  a  day  for  six 
months ;  he  has  exhibited  it  in  motion  to  many  of  his  play¬ 
mates  ;  has  hitched  on  various  toy  machinery,  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  go  just  as  well  as  when  first  started. 

No.  34. —  Gardcu  Seeds. — A  valuable 
selection  of  40  varieties  of  the  best  seeds  for  a  family 
garden,  each  parcel  large  enough  for  a  garden  of  ordinary 
size.  This  premium  ami  the  next  two  are  put  up  for  us  by 
Messrs.  B.  K.  Bliss  <fc  Sons,  Seed  &  Horticultural 
Warehouse,  23  Parle  Place  and  20  Murray  St., 
whose  seed  establishment  is  well  known  as  one  of  the 
best  in  the  country.  This  premium  will  bo  of  great  value 
and  convenience  to  many,  as  roe  send  the  seeds  post-paid. 


No.  35.— Flower  Seeds.— Like  No.  34 
,  this  is  a  valuable  premium.  It  consists  of  100  different 
kinds  of  beautiful  flower  seeds,  all  in  separate  papers, 
and  includes  the  finer  common  varieties,  and  many  of 
the  new^  and  rarer  kinds  that  are  costly.  Delivered  free. 

No.  42.— Doty’s  Improved  Ciotlies 
W aslier,  with  the  Metropolitan  Balance  Weight.  Over 
sixty  thousand  families  in  the  United  States  are  now 
using  the  Doty  Washing  Machine,  and  we  believe  the 
improved  machine  has  no  superior.  The  “help*’  use  it 
and  like  it.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars  to  R.  C. 
Browning-,  32  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York, 
or  to  Metropolitan  Washing  Macliine  Co., 
Middiefield,  Ct.  It  goes  cheaply  by  freight  or  Ex. 

No.  43.— Universal  Ciotlies  Wring- 
er.— A  very  useful,  time-saving,  strength-saving,  clothes- 
saving  implement,  that  should  he  in  evetpj  family.  The 
wringing  of  ciotlies  by  hand  is  hard  upon  the  hands, 
arms,  and  ciiest,  and  the  twisting  stretches  and  breaks 
the  fibers  with  lever  power.  With  the  Wringing  Ma¬ 
chine,  the  garments  are  passed  rapidly  between  elastic 
rollers,  which  press  the  water  out  better  than  hand  wring¬ 
ing,  and  as  fast  as  one  can  pick  up  the  articles. 
We  have  given  thousands  of  these  premiums,  with  almost 
universal  satisfaction.  They  arc  made  by  the  Metro¬ 
politan  \V risking  Machine  Co.,  Middiefield,  Ct. 

No.  48. — A  Giooil  Watcb. — The  Watches 
made  by  the  American  Watch  Co.,  Waltliam, 
Mass.,  have  peculiarities  of  excellence  which  place 
them  above  all  foreign  rivalry.  The  substitution  of 
machinery  for  hand  labor  has  been  followed  not  only 
by  greater  simplicity,  but  by  a  precision  in  detail, 
and  accuracy  and  uniformity  in  their  time-keeping 
qualities,  which  by  the  old  method  of  manufacture  are  | 
unattainable.  A  smoothness  and  certainty  of  movement 
are  secured  which  proceed  from  the  perfect  adaptation  of 
every  piece  to  its  place.  The  extent  of  the  Waltham 
establishment,  the  combination  of  skilled  labor,  with  ma¬ 
chinery  perfect  and  ample,  enable  them  to  offer  watches  [ 
at  lower  rates  than  any  other  manufacturers.  Their 
annual  manufacture  is  said  to  he  double  that  of  all  other  j 
makers  in  this  country  combined,  and  much  larger  than 
the  entire  manufacture  of  England.  The  mechanical  im¬ 
provements  and  valuable  inventions  of  the  last  fifteen 
years,  whether  home  or  foreign  in  their  origin,  have  been 
brought  to  their  aid,  and  the  presence  of  over  400,000 
Waltham  Watches  in  the  pockets  of  the  people,. is  the  \ 
best  proof  of  the  public  approval.  We  offer  a  Silver  watch, 
jeweled,  with  chronometer  balance,  warranted  by  this 
Company  as  made  of  the  best  materials  in  the  best  manner,  i 
and  in  pure  coin-silver  “  hunting”  case ;  weight  3  oz.  j 
This  watch  we  offer  as  one  of  our  Premiums,  with  the  full¬ 
est  confidence.  Upon  the  movement  of  each  of  these 
watches  will  be  engraved,  “  American  Agriculturist. 
Made  by  the  American  Watch  Co.,  Wal/tham,  Mass.” 

No.  4». — Ladies’  Fine  Giolil  NVatcIi. 

—This  elegant  Premium  will  delight  our  friends  who  , 
may  receive  it.  Our  arrangement  witli  the  American 
Watch  Co.  (see  No.  40  above)  includes  these  beautiful 
gold  watches.  They  are  full-jeweled,  in  18-carat  “  hunt¬ 
ing”  oases,  warranted  to  he  made  of  the  best  materials, 
and  possessing  every  requisite  for  a  reliable  Time-Keep¬ 
er.  Upon  the  movement  of  each  Premium  Watch  will 
he  engraved  “  Am.  Agriculturist.  Made  by  the  . 
Am.  Watch  Co.,  Waltham,  Mass.” 

No.  87. — Farmer’s  Boy’sLibrary. — 

A  few  dollars’  worth  of  books  pertaining  to  the  farm  will 
give  the  boys  new  ideas,  set  them  to  thinking  and  ob¬ 
serving,  and  thus  enable  them  to  make  their  heads  help 
their  hands.  One  such  book  will,  in  the  end,  he  of  far 
more  value  to  a  youth  than  to  have  an  extra  acre  of  land 
on  coming  to  manhood.  Any  smart  boy  can  easily  secure 
this  Premium,  aud  he  will  have  two  sterling  works  by  a 
well-known,  practical  farmer.  Tliey  are  Allen’s  New 
American  Farm  Book,  and  Allen’s  American  Cattle, 

No.  91.— Farmer’s  Boy’s  Library.— 

Tlic  ten  hooks  in  No.  90,  with  the  addition  of  Fuller’s 
Grape  Cultnrist,  Brock’s  New  Book  of  Flowers,  and 
Hunter  and  Trapper— in  all  13  fine  volumes. 

Nos.  92,  93.— Doiiml  Volumes  of 

Hearth  and  Home. — These  volumes  are  neatly 
and  uniformly  bound  in  cloth,  with  title  in  gilt  on  hack 
and  side.  With  their  beautiful  engravings,  and  abun¬ 
dance  of  useful  and  entertaining  reading  for  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  family,  they  will  prove  valuable  additions  to 
any  library. 

No.  106. — General  Book  Drcmium. 

—Any  one  sending  25  or  more  names,  may  select  hooks 
from  our  list  to  the  amount  of  10  cents  for  each  subscrib¬ 
er  sent  at  $1 ;  or  30  cents  for  each  name  sent  at  $1 .20 ;  or 
CO  cents  for  each  name  at  $1.50.  This  offer  is  only  for 
chibs  if  25  or  more.  The  books  will  be  sent  by  mail  or  ex¬ 
press,  prepaid  through,  by  vs. 
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SUNDRY  HUMBUGS. 


This  column  is  not  open  for  any  individual  to  vent  his 
spleen.  Anonymous  letters  making  charges  of  fraud 
against  others  receive  no  attention.  No  man  should  ask 
the  editor  to  make  accusations  which  he  himself  dare 
not  back  up.  Some  complain  that  we  have  failed  to  ex¬ 
pose  swindles  which  they  have  forwarded.  Very  likely. 
Sometimes  we  can  not  find  room  for  all.  In  other  cases 
there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  us  in  putting 
some  names  and  business  enterprises  in  these  columns. 
We  try  to  be  very  careful,  and  when,  after  faithful  ex¬ 
amination,  there  remains  a  doubt  as  to  the  real  character 
of  any  person  or  business,  we  give  the  benefit  of  that 
doubt.  In  these  exposures  of  swindlers  we  have  only 
the  best  interests  of  our  readers  and  of  the  public  in 
view,  with  no  animosities  to  gratify ;  and  if,  through  de¬ 
ception  of  others,  or  by  error,  any  mistake  is  made,  we 
will  be  most  happy  at  any  time  to  make  prompt  correc¬ 
tion  or  retraction.  Though  often  prosecuted  by  those 
who  hope  that  we  may  not  be  fortified  with  legal  proofs, 
and  by  those  who  hope  to  get  notoriety  and  free  advertis¬ 
ing,  or  at  least  to  scare  us  into  silence  by  beginning  libel 
suits,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  in  a  long  course 
of  years,  and  after  having  shown  up  more  than  Fifteen 
Hundred  swindling  schemes,  no  libel  suit  has  yet  been 
successful  against  us,  and  our  exposures  have  never  been 
successfully  controverted  in  more  than  one  or  two  in¬ 
stances,  and  these  only  when  the  work  has.  been  neces¬ 
sarily  delegated  to  others  for  a  brief  time.  I?ine  tenths  of 
all  our  Humbug  columns  have  been  written  by  the  senior 
editor,  and  he  has  never  yet  been  shown  to  be  in  error 
in  a  single  item.  Our  readers  seldom  hear  through  our 
columns  of  the  libel  suits  commenced  against  us,  for  in¬ 
timidation  oradvertisement.  The  intimidation  is  of  course 
a  failure ;  and  we  will  not  gratify  by  advertising  those 
who  hope  to  get  notoriety  or  sympathy  by  assuming  the 
innocence  implied  in  bringing  a  libel  suit,  which  can  be 

done  at  slight  expense . Bank  of  England 

Notes. — An  expensive  cable  telegram  from  London  re¬ 
cently  appeared  in  the  daily  and  other  journals,  respect¬ 
ing  the  operations  of  a  swindler  who  offers  to  supply  fac¬ 
simile  Bank  of  England  notes.  Our  readers,  especially 
those  residing  in  the  Dominion,  were  fully  informed  of 

this  fellow’s  schemes  many  months  ago . Queer- 

Sawdust. — The  “sawdust”  class,  is  so  called  be¬ 
cause  in  return  for  money  privately  sent  forC.O.D.  boxes 
of  first-class  counterfeit  bills,  the  senders  receive  neatly 
put  up  parcels  of  sawdust  or  other  trash.  As  already 
stated,  we  have  no  sympathy  for  the  thousands  of  victims 
of  this  specific  swindle.  None  but  dishonest  persons, 
who  wish  to  defraud  their  neighbors  or  the  Government 
by  circulating  what  they  are  led  to  believe  to  be  perfect 
facsimiles  or  imitations  of  real  money,  would  ever  send 
their  money  for  this  “  queer  ”  stuff.  The  money  so  lost 
is  merely  transferred  from  one  swindler’s  pocket  to  that 
of  another — and  millions  in  the  aggregate  have  been  so 
transferred  within  three  years  past.  No  counterfeit 
money  has  gone  out.  The  operators  escape  free  because 
their  victims  can  not  appear  against  them  without  con¬ 
victing  themselves  of  an  attempt  to  circulate  counterfeit 
money.  For  the  $10  to  $100  remittances  forwarded,  noth¬ 
ing  is  ever  returned,  except  the  C.O.D.  sawdust  boxes  to 
be  paid  for  before  delivery.  Those  who  call  at  the  dens 
of  the  operators  are  fleeced  by  bogus  policemen,  who 
nab  them  as  counterfeiters,  and  let  them  off  after  taking 
all  they  have,  even  to  watches,  etc.,  as  hush-money ;  or 
they  pay  for  packages  of  good  money,  which  are  dexter¬ 
ously  changed  for  the  sawdust. ..  .One operator  sends  out 
large  numbers  of  newspaper  slips,  ingeniously  printed 
and  cut  to  make  them  appear  to  be  from  the  New  York 
Herald,  which  state  that  certain  plates  have  been  stolen 
from  the  Government.  In  a  lithograph  letter  lie  pretends 
to  have  these  stolen  plates,  and  offers  genuine  bills 
printed  from  them  for  10  cents  on  the  dollar,  ne  signs  no 
name,  but  puts  in  a  loose  card,  “  Benj.  F.  Grayson,  No.  2 
Whitehall  street,  N.  Y.  (late  of  Houston,  Texas) ;  ”  also 
“Robert  M.  Jameson  (late  of  New  Orleans,  La.).”  lie 
adds  on  liia  card,  “  Collections  made  South  and  West,” 
which  he  is  doubtless  doing— from  greenhorns.  Of  course 
it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  man  on  the  card 
wrote  the  unsigned  lithograph  letter,  and  so  he  escapes 
arrest.  He  asks  for  money  by  express,  and  for  letters  by 
mail.  The  letters  aro  of  course  stopped  by  Mr.  Gayler. 

- Wm.  &  Jno.  Wood,  192  Broadway,  to  be  addressed  by 

express  at  33  Park  Row,  offer  the  “  good  ”  queer,  and  add 
a  P.S.,  requesting  letters  for  them  to  be  addressed  to  one 
in  their  employ— viz.,  Wm.  Potter,  190  Broadway.  Mr. 
Gayler  will  please  note  this — a  new  dodge  to  get  letters. 

- Hudson, Wood  &  Co.,  44  Liberty  st.,  adopt  I.O.O.F. 

symbols,  and  pretend  to  be  forming  an  extensive  secret 
society  for  sundry  operations,  and  want  you  to  take  a  $10 
share,  in  return  for  which  they  will  send  $1,000  of  good 

“  qjjeer.” . Among  other  assumed  names  in  this  line 

we  have :  Dr.  Lorand,  Williamsburgh,  N.  Y.  (no  street 
or  number),  Dr.  J.  Hermans,  340  Canal  street,  N.  Y  ; 


G.  M.  Washburn,  3  Beekman  street,  New  York;  B. 

H.  Longstreet,  50  Maiden  Lane,  alias ,  G.  W.  Washburn, 
3  Beekman  street,  who  promises  to  send  you  the  plan  of 
his  real  “den,”  if  you  promise  to  come  on  and  get 
fleeced ;  John  Ilood,  Jr.,  who  dates  some  of  his  swindling 
circulars  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  somcat  1'98 Broadway,  and 
some  at  907  Broadway  ;  H.  Miller,  OSS  Broadway,  alias 
S.  Wing,  16  South  Fifth  avenue,  who  pretends  to  have 
a  book-store,  and  who  uses  secret  society  symbols  as 

a  blind,  etc . “Spanisli  Policy.” — This  is  a 

dangerous  humbug,  because  so  many  ignorant  people  are 
Micawbers,  trusting  to  luck,  and  a  “  Spanish  ”  lottery  has 
to  them  always  some  charm.  The  persistence  of  the  oper¬ 
ator,  who  adopts  one  or  two  new  names  each  month, 
shows  that  he  finds  paying  dupes.  Under  each  of  two 
names,  G.  W.  Jackson  and  Wm.  T.  Neal,  both  at  16  S.  5th 
Avenue,  N.  Y.,  he  claims  to  be  sole  agent  in  the  United 
States  of  a  Spanish  Policy.  The  printed»scliemcs  and 
tickets  he  scatters  so  widely  at  great  expense  are  entirely 
of  his  own  manufacture,  and  he  pockets  all  the  money  he 
receives — which  must  be  a  large  amount  to  mce.t  his  ex¬ 
penses  only, besides  profits, which  are  doubtless  large  also. 

. Gift  Enterprises  abound— many  of  them  so 

taking  and  plausible  as  to  draw  in  large  numbers  of  fool¬ 
ish  people.  We  judge  that  not  less  than  $100,000  a 
month  are  thus  extracted  from  the  pockets  of  the  people. 
The  Louisville,  ICy.,  Library  scheme  is  just  now  the  most 
active  and  glaring.  The  million  dollars  wanted  not 
being  quite  made  up,  the  “drawing,”  “owing  to  the 
Chicago  fire,”  was  necessarily  “  postponed”  to  December 
15th.  The  “Library”  will  stand  a  poor  chance,  judging 
from  the  daily  “  expenses  ”  of  the  Broadway  office  near  us, 
and  the  extensive  advertisements  constantly  appearing. 

. Of  a  like  character  is  the  Kentucky  lottery  of  certain 

schools ;  ditto  the  Omaha,  Neb.,  Lotteries,  dubbed  Gift 
Concerts,  and  put  under  the  patronage  of  Libraries,  Hos¬ 
pitals,  etc. ;  ditto  the  South  Carolina  Land  and  Immi¬ 
gration  Association  Lottery,  alias  “  Gift  Concerts.”  We 
have  circulars,  ostensibly  from  “  the  Sisters  of  Visitation, 
Mount  de  Chantal  Academy,  (near)  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,” 
which  may  be  genuine,  and  the  Academy  may,  for 
aught  we  know,  be  a  very  worthy  one,  but  the  Sisters 
are  certainly  degrading  the  livery  of  Heaven  when 
they  stimulate  subscriptions  by  offering  for  each  dollar  a 
ticket  in  the  lottery  of  a  farm  of  100  lucres  near  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  Perhaps  we  may  aid  them  by  hinting  the 
expediency  of  telling  something  about  that  farm,  how 
much  it  is  worth,  and  how  many  shares  there  are  to  be. 
The  inducement  to  subscribe  will  be  increased,  if  some 
taking  particulars  are  given.  Another  strong  inducement 
we  did  not  note  when  writing  the  above,  viz.,  every  pur¬ 
chaser  of  10  tickets  ($10)  “  will  be  entitled  to  the  registry 
of  his  name  for  a  weekly  Mass  to  be  offered  for  tho  next 
ten  years  (Jan.  1870  to  Jan.  1S80)  for  the  benefit  of  Mount 
de  Chantal  Academy.”  We  are  further  informed  that 
subscribers  can  have  dead  relatives  or  friends  entered  on 
this  registry!  If  such  a  lottery  will  not  draw,  we  don’t 
know  what  will.  To  have  one’s  dead  relatives  remem¬ 
bered  weekly  at  mass  for  ten  years  is  worth  (?)  paying  well 

for . Luther  &  Son,  proprietors,  and  John  De  Armond, 

manager,  Buchanan,  Mich,  have  a  small  lottery,  only 
$34,000, in  a  brick  store,  gothic  residence, etc.  Tickets  only 
$1  each,  giving  you  a  choice  from  three  weekly  papers. 
We  thought  lotteries  were  prohibited  bylaw  in  Michigan. 
This  has  another  name,  however.  If  people  want  the 
papers  offered,  the  publishers  will  gladly  receive  their 
money  direct.  If  they  consent  to  this  lottery  stimulant, 
their  papers  better  be  unsubscribed  for.  Such  schemes 
debauch  pnblic  morals  more  than  the  best  papers  can  do 
them  good. — [P.  S.  A  letter  from  a  cotemporary  says, 
“Luther  &  Son  have  been  doing  business  in  Berrien  Co. 
for  fifteen  years,  and  are  known  to  be  men  of  honor  and 
integrity.  Under  pressing  pecuniary  embarrassment 
they  are  attempting  to  dispose  of  their  property  at  a  fair 
value  by  means  of  a  Gift  Concert,”  and  further  says  the 
affair  will  be  conducted  fair  and  honestly  ;  that  the  prop¬ 
erty  is  most  desirable,  etc.  All  of  which  we  will  not  call 
in  question ;  but  if  Messrs.  L.  &  Son  are  right  in  this 
mode  of  selling  property,  may  not  all  other  embarrassed 
parties — and  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  them — adopt 
the  same  plan  of  getting  relief,  and  so  inaugurate  a  gener¬ 
al  system  of  Lotteries  all  over  the  country  ?  If  it  is  right 
in  one  case,  it  is  right  in  all,  and  the  more  respectable  the 

parties  in  this  case,  the  worse  is  the  example.] . Vile 

Books  and  Pictures  are  covertly  advertised  by 
sundry  parties,  and  pretty  openly  by  a  “  Book  Company  ” 
in  Minneapolis,  Minn.  We  suggest  to  the  proper  author¬ 
ities  of  that  city  to  look  into  this  affair  and  see  that,  for 
tho  credit  of  their  fine  place,  there  be  no  dissemination  of 
vice.  Lest  any  imprudent  youth  be  tempted  to  try  this 
(so-called)  company’s  “Turkish  lozenges,”  we  advise  all 
who  have  not  done  so  to  read  the  item  on  “Love  Pow¬ 
ders  ”  in  our  Nov.  paper,  page  406.  This  so-called  com¬ 
pany  also  offers  “  exact  copies”  of  U.  S.  Treasury  notes 
and  National  Bank  bills,  but  claims  to  only  offer  them 
as  detectors  of  counterfeit  money.  Why  better  for  this 
purpose  than  the  good  money,  which  is  accessible  to 


everybody?  Parents  should  have  a  care  that  the  “our 
catalogue”  of  this  so-called  company  docs  not  get  into 
the  hands  of  their  children,  with  its  tempting  bait  of 

corrupting  pictures . Medical. — About  the  meanest 

cheats  we  know  of  are  the  tribe  of  “  Consumption 
curers  ”  who  impose  upon  the  hopes  and  fears  of  a  class 
of  persons  needing  sympathy.  One  man  has  during  a 
dozen  years  grown  rich  by  his  skill  in  giving  and  selling 
books  and  medicines  to  consumptives.  He  has  the  art 
of  persuading  his  dupes  that  he  has  great  experience 
and  skill,  and  few  that  listen  to  him  once  get  off  without 
putting  into  his  pockets  from  $25  to  $1,000  each.  He 
publishes  records  of  many  cures— all  of  them  cases  which 
had  doubtless  no  vestige  of  consumption  to  start  with, 
except  in  imagination.  There  is  a  large  number  of  Im¬ 
postors  who  dub  themselves  “Rev.,”  and  claim  to  have 
obtained  a  sure  cure  for  consumption,  while  missionaries 
away  down  in  Brazil,  or  among  the  Western  Indians,  or 
in  the  East  Indies.  Some  of  them  offer  a  free  recipe, 
which  always  contains  some  curiously  named  plant  that 
you  ultimately  find  can  only  be  obtained  of  themselves. 
N.  B  .—Every  one  of  these  benevolent  “Revs.”  is  a  down¬ 
right  swindler.  We  met  one  of  them  the  other  day  that, 
from  his  circulars,  you  would  suppose  to  be  a  very  vener¬ 
able  old  gentleman ;  lie  was  a  young  scapegrace  who 
under  another  name  conducted  a  pretended  counterfeit- 
money  scheme.  The  “  Sands  of  Life  ”  man  was  one  of 
this  stamp.  He  is  probably  now  a  very  reverend  in 
sheep’s  clothing— a  returned  missionary  anxious  to  send 
you  a  free  consumption  cure,  and  his  “at  cost  ”  prepara¬ 
tions,  that  is,  a  parcel  or  bottle  of  it,  costing  10  cents,  he 
will  send  for  $3  or  so. ... .  .The  Cundurango  cancer  cure 
will  be  treated  in  a  separate  item  by  our  M.D.  Editor. 
The  “University  Medicines,”  and  the  Company  Medi¬ 
cines  inquired  about,  we  rank  among  other  quack  medi¬ 
cines,  and  advise  people  to  let  them  all  alone  severely. 

. Other  downright  swindlers  we  have  not  room  to 

describe,  such  as  R.  II.  Foster,  Williamsburgh,  N.  Y., 
$50  Watches  for  $2.75 ;  Mrs.  (?)  Sarah  B.  Lambert,  Green- 
point,  N.  Y.,  Love  Perfumes  (rank  poison),  and  Matri¬ 
monial  Agency;  sundry  offers  of  “Books  of  Secrets,” 
paying  (?)  Recipes,  etc;  the  “Seeding  Machine,”  patent 
paid  for  by  notes  to  be  divided  (already  noticed).— — 
Wise  people,  young  and  old,  will  promptly  burn  the 
“  Prophylactical  Star  ”  and  the  “  Good  Samaritan,”  sheets 

sent  out  from  Albany,  N.  Y . A  Tennessee  subscriber 

writes  us  that  he  counted  fifteen  bad  advertisements  in  a 
single  number  of  the  Toledo  Blade,  besides  an  uncounted 
host  of  quack-medicine  advertisements.  We  hope  he 
and  all  other  readers  will  write  to  that  and  similar  papers 
and  remonstrate  with  them.  If  all  subscribers  to  news¬ 
papers  would  take  this  course,  and  then  drop  the  papers 
if  the  advertisements  be  not  dropped,  we  should  soon  have 
a  great  reform  in  this  matter  throughout  the  entire  press. 

.  Postmasters  are  promised  a  “good, useful  present,” 

not  described,  if  they  will  distribute  the  vile  sheet  called 
“Journal  of  Health,”  sent  out  from  Albany,  N.  Y.— an 
•Id  thing,  with  a  new  name  for  the  doctor.  In  this 
sheet  you  are  offered  medicines  for  vile  diseases,  secret 
of  taming  horses,  honey  recipes,  etc.,  etc. — a  poor  hum¬ 
bug.  We  hope  no  postmasters  are  so  green  as  to  want 
the  presents,  and  arc  sorry  there  are  ignorant  people 

enough  to  support  this  extensively  circulated  trash . 

Another  so-called  “  M.D.”  sends  out  the  old  story  about 
his  finding  a  cure-all  down  in  Brazil,  for  Uncle  Joe,  and 
wants  agents  to  sell  his  “  Wine  of  Apocynum,”  which 
nobody  else  knows.  We  suppose  there  mtst  be  people 
so  ignorant  and  gullible  as  to  patronize  such  a  pretender, 
or  he  would  not  operate  in  this  way,  but  we  pity  his  poor 

victims . Maine  State  has  several  ingenious  persons 

located  within  her  borders  (so  as  to  get  out  of  reach  of 
the  mass  of  their  customers,  we  suppose)  who  are  very 
anxious  to  make  all  the  rest  of  the  world  rich  by  the  sale 
of  sundry  notions— sewing-machines,  the  best  in  the 
world,  to  be  sold  for  a  song ;  thousands  of  most  valu¬ 
able  (?)  recipes,  etc.,  etc.  Those  who  put  faith  in  these 
wonderful  pretensions  (on  paper)  can  prove  their  truth¬ 
fulness  by  sending  the  money  required,  always  in  ad¬ 
vance,  or  C.  O.  D.,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  as 
the  money  must  be  paid  to  the  Express  Co.  befot'e  the  arti¬ 
cles  can  be  seen.  Perhaps  it  will  benefit  the  country  at 
large  if  half  a  hundred  or  so  of  the  victims  of  these 
Maine  concerns  will  send  us  an  account  of  their  expe¬ 
rience  in  past  investment-  giving  full,  reliable  particu¬ 
lars . Burning-  Oils. — Michigan  is  afflicted  with 

sundry  sellers  of  recipes  for  manufacturing  burning  oils, 
with  various  luminous  and  scientific  names,  claimed  to 
be  non-explosive,  etc.  They  are  all  humbugs.  We  have 
probably  seen  all  these  recipes  from  “  Sun-light-” 
to  “French;”  the  nahptha  found  in  most  of  them  is  a 
dangerous  thing  in  any  burning-oil  for  common  use,  and 
is  one  of  the  things  to  be  carefully  taken  out  of  all  safe 

illuminating  oils . Honey  Becipes  are  still  largely 

advertised  by  sundry  parties.  They  tell  how  to  scent  up 
simple  syrup  of  sugar  and  water  to  resemble  honey. 
Nobody  should  invest  25  cents  in  any  such  recipe  for 
home  use  or  sale. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 


[January. 


GREAT  REDUCTION 

IIST  TEAS. 

GREAT  SAVING  TO  CONSUMERS 

BY  GETTING  UP  CLUBS. 

And  remunerative  to  Club  Organizers. 

LIST  OP  PRICES  ; 

OOLONG,  (Black)  50,  00,  TO,  best  80c.  per  lb. 

.MIXED,  (Green  and  Black)  50,  GO.  TO,  best  80c.  per  lb. 
JAPAN,  (Uncolored)  80,  00,  $1.00,  best  $1.10  per  lb. 
IMPERIAL.  (Green)  T0,  80,  DO,  $1.00,  $1.10,  best  $1.20  per  lb. 
YOUNG  IIYSON,  (Green)  TO,  80,90,  $1.00,  best  $1.15  per  lb. 
GUNPOWDER.  (Green)  $1.20,  best  $1.40  per  lb. 

ENGLISH  BREAKFAST,  ( B1  ack)  70,  80,  90,  $1.00,  best  $1.10. 
COFFEE 

ROASTED  AND  GROUND  DAILY,  always  under  our  own 
supervision  and  upon  our  own  premises. 

GROUND  COFFEE,  15,  20,  25,  30,  best  35c.  per  lb. 
ROASTED  (Unground),  20,  25, 30,  best  35c.  per  lb. 
GREEN  (Unroasted),  20, 25,  best  30c  per  lb. 
Consumers  can  save  5  to  8  profits  by  purchasing  of 
THE 

Great  American  Tea  Comp’y, 

31  &  33  Vesey  Street , 

F.  O.  Box,  5,643.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


mnm 


[MEW  1871  PATTERN,  SIMPLE  AS  OLD  V  TOOTH. 

lot  One  Failed  in  20,000. 

New  York.  American  Institute  Fair  Building, 
Nov.  4tb,  1871 :  E.  M.  Boynton,  78  Beekman  St.,  New 
York— Sir:  This  certifies  that  I  saw  the  Lightning 
Cross-Cut  Saw,  worked  by  band,  by  two  men.  Novem¬ 
ber  2d,  at  this  Fair.  Said  men  and  saw  cut  off  a  sound 
8x9  inch  chestnut  log  in  3%  seconds  ;  and  10  cuts  of 
same,  continuously ,  in  2  minutes  and  18  seconds,  or  at 
a  rate  of  a  cord  of  wood  in  less  than  nine  minutes.  I 
am  satisfied  that  for  all  purposes  of  cross-cutting  large 
and  small  timber,  your  cross-cuts  and  wood  saws  have 
no  rival  in  speed,  in  ease,  and  in  simplicity.  I  believe 
their  universal  use  would  save  a  vast  amount  of  money 
and  time,  and  lighten  the  toil  of  millions  of  men.— 
J.  W.  Blake,  Superintendent  and  Engineer  American 
Institute  Fair. 


A  6-foot  Cross-Cut  and  a  Wood  Saw  sent  on  receipt 
of  $0.  Most  of  the  large  Hardware  Jobbing  Houses  in 
America  now  handle  my  goods. 

Agents  wanted  where  the  hardware  trade  do 'not  sell  the 
genuine,  which  has  my  name  and' warrant  on  the  saw. 

E.  M.  BOYNTON,  78  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 


'lyOOD,  TABER  &  MORSE, 

Eaton ,  Madison  Co.,  It.  Y. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Steam-Engines, 

Portable,  Stationary,  and 
Agricultural. 

Hundreds  in  use -in  Shops,  Print¬ 
ing  Rooms,  Mills,  Mines,  and  on 
Farms  and  Plantations  for  Grain 
Threshing,  Food  Cooking  for 
Stock, Cotton  Ginning,  Sawing,  etc. 
Circulars  sent  on  application. 


5  RON  CITY  COLLEGE,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The 
oldest,  largest,  best  Business  College  in  the  United 
States.  For  Circulars,  address  J.  C.  SMITH,  A.M.,  Principal. 


Unequaled  for  making  light  and  nutritious  Bread,  Bis¬ 
cuits,  Pastry, etc.,  and  is  used  and  approved  by  Orange  Judd, 
Esq., Editor  of  this  JournaljDrs.  M.  II.  Henry  and  R.  o.  Dore- 
lnus  ;  Professors  Ott  andChandler,  Now  York  City;  Proles¬ 
sors  James  V.  Z.  Blaney  and  It.  L.  Ilea, Chicago  ;  Dr.  Wm.  S. 
Merrill,  Cincinnati. 

WILSON,  LOCKWOOD,  EVERETT  &  CO.,  Gen’l  Agents, 
51  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


FOR  SAIjE. — BY  A  LADY,  A  NEW  STEIN- 
■*"  WAY  PIANO,  cheap.  Address 

C.  AV.  A.,  American  Agriculturist,  New  York. 


1WEWTOL.,  NO,  1,  NOW  REAM Y  ! 

—Useful,  Entertaining,  Indispensable!  Good  Health  ; 
Good  Habits;  ilow  to  train  up  a  Child  ;  How  to  choose  a 
Pursuit ;  and  bow  to  read  correctly  the  character  of  those 
we  meet,  are  among  the  objects  of  the  Illustrated  PHREN¬ 
OLOGICAL  JOURNAL  for  1872.  Only  $3  a  year,  or  30  cent9 
a  No.  Newsmen  supply  it  Clubbed  with  either  of  Har¬ 
per’s  or  other  $1  Magazine  for  $G;  and  with  Christian 
Union,  $3— and  a  pair  ol  $10  ehromos— that  is,  the  worth  of 
$16,  all  for  $5.50,  by  S.  R.  WELLS,  3S9 Broadway,  N.  Y. 


HEAT  HOLIDAY  PRESENT. 

THE  NOVELTY  KNIFE. 

For  every  Lady’s  AVork-Baskct.  For  every 
Geutlemau’s  Pocket. 

A  handsome  two-bladed  knife,  one  an  ordinary  blade,  the 
other  the  well-known  YANKEE  BLADE,  or  Patent 
Sewing  Ripper,  Eraser,  Nail-Trimmer,  etc; 

Is  made  of  the  best  steel,  and  is  the  most  useful  implement 
tor  the  lady’s  work-basket  or  the  gentleman’s  writing-desk. 

Sent,  post-paid,  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  one  dollar. 

Address  AV.  A.  FITCH, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


,»  fiKATS,  LOOK  ! — $12a  day  made  selling 
our  Scissors  Sharpener  and  other  wares.  Sample  25c. 
Catalogue  free,  T.  J.  HASTINGS  &  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


ATWOOD’S 


Country  and  Suburban 

HOUSES. 

By  DANIEL  T.  ATWOOD, 

ARCHITECT. 

Illustrated  with  about  150  Engravings. 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  work  is  one  that  can  well  be  read  by  every  man  about 
to  build  or  buy  a  place  of  residence,  as  the  author  lias  much 
to  say— and  says  it  ii^  a  direct  and  simple  manner— on  all 
points  connected  with  a  matter  so  important,  and  which  so 
closely  concerns  the  comfort  and  the  health  ol  all  persons. 
—  Traveler  (Boston). 

The  part  of  the  volume  preceding  the  designs  contains 
useful  suggestions  on  selection  of  localities, modes  of  build¬ 
ing,  properties  of  timber,  painting,  etc.—  Country  Gentleman 
(Albany,  N.  Y.) 

It  is  a  volume  of  nearly  three  hundred  pages,  amply  illus¬ 
trated,  containing  hints  and  suggestions  as  to  the  general 
principles  of  house-building,  style,  cost,  location,  symmetry, 
and  modes  of  building.  It  is  especially  designed  to  en¬ 
courage  a  taste  for  pleasant  country  houses.—  The  Freeman 
(Montpelier,  Vt.) 

This  is  a  useful  and  valuable  work,  filled  with  suggestions 
as  to  the  general  principles  of  house-building,  illustrated 
with  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  engravings.—  "Watchman 
and  Reflector  (Boston).  - 

There  is  much  in  the  book  to  recommend  it  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  all ;  particularly  the  remarks  on  building  material, 
appropriateness,  the  effects  of  different  combinations  of 
paints  to  produce  harmonious  colors,  etc. — State  Republican 
(Lansing,  Mich.) 

A  splendid  volume,  illustrated,  with  about  150  engravings. 
The  directions  and  statements  it  gives  are  eminently  plain 
and  practical,  and  seem  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of 
something  more  than  houses  merely,  and  that  is  homes.— 
Rutland  Herald  (Vt.) 

An  admirable  work.  It  is  just  the  book  for  any  one  con¬ 
templating  the  erection  of  a  bouse  or  barn.— Farmers' 
Cabinet  (Amherst,  N-  II.) 

There  are  single  chapters  in  it  which  are  worth’  more  than 
the  price  of  the  work  ($1.50) ,  not  only  to  those  who  are  build¬ 
ing  anew  or  building  greater,  but  to  such  as  contemplate 
improvements,  and,  unfortunately — owing  to  bad  johs  at  the 
beginning,  or  decay’s  effacing  fingers— there  are  few  homes 
about  which  improvements  are  not  needed.—  The  World 
(New  York.) 

A  valuable  work,  gotten  up  in  the  best  style.  It  must  provo 
both  interesting  and  useful  to  all  who  wish  a  home  in  whicli 
beauty,  taste,  convenience,  and  economy  arc  combined.— 
United  Presbyterian  (Pittsburgh,  Pa.) 

It  contains  some  practical  and  common-sense  advice  as  to 
the  selection  of  sites,  etc.,  which  should  he  carefully  consid¬ 
ered  by  every  one  who  is  seeking  where  to  locate  his  home, 
while  tlie  information  given  as  to  the  principles  and  details 
of  building  is  also  of  the  utmost  value  for  putting  one  in  a 
position  to  know  if  be  is  having  his  work  well  done  and 
getting  his  money’s  worth.— Evening  Mail  (New  Y ork). 

PRICE,  POST-rAID . $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

315  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


A  Valuable  Home  Library. 


BACK  VOLUMES 

OF 

American  Agriculturist, 

AND  OF 

Hearth  and  Home. 

The  publishers  of  the  American  Arjriculturbt  can  supply 
aiiy  of  the  back  volumes  of  that  paper  from  the  Sixteenth 
to  the  Thirtieth.  These  volumes  contain  more  varied 
and  interesting  information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  than  can  be  obtained  in 
books  costing  three  times  as  much  money.  Price  of  each 
bound  volume,  at  the  Office,  $2,00 ;  sent  post-paid,  $2.50. 

The  publishers  can  also  supply  the  back  volumes  of 
their  finely  illustrated  Weekly  Journal,  Hearth  and  Home, 
for  the  years  1S09, 1ST0,  and  1S71.  These  volumes  are 
neatly  and  uniformly  bound  in  cloth,  with  title  in  gilt  on 
..back  and  sid®  With  tlieir  beautiful  engravings,  and 
abundance  of  useful  and  entertaining  reading,  they  will 
prove  valuable  additions  to  any  library.  Price  of  each 
hound  volume,  at  the  Office,  $4  .00 ;  if  sent  by  express, 
the  purchaser  will  pay  express  charges. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 

THE  MARKET  ASSISTANT, 

Containing  a  brief  description  of  every  Article  of  Hu¬ 
man  Food  Sold  in  the  Public  Markets  of  the  cities 
of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Brook¬ 
lyn  ;  including  the  various  Domestic  and  Wild 
Animals,  Poultry,  Game,  Fish,  Vegeta¬ 
bles,  Fruits,  etc.,  with  many  Curious 
Incidents  and  Anecdotes,  by 
THOMAS  F.  DE  VOE, 

Author  of  “  The  Market  Book,”  etc, 

ILLUSTRATED. 

The  object  of  tins  volume  is  to  present  that  which  may 
be  found  practically  useful  as  well  as  interesting.  It  aims 
at  bringing  together,  in  as  small  compass  as  possible, 
and  in  a  form  easy  of  reference,  those  items  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  many  would  desire  to  possess  when  called 
upon  t@  cater  for  the  household. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  -  PRICE  $2.50. 


HERBERT’S  HINTS  TO  HORSE  KEEPERS. 

By  the  late  Henry  William  Herbert  (Frank 
Forester).  Price  $1.75. 

A  complete  manual  for  Horsemen,  embracing:  How  to 
Breed  a  Horse,  How  to  Buy,  a  Horse';  Ilow  to  Break  a 
Horse  ;  How  to  Use  a  Horse ;  How  to  Feed  a  Horse  ;  How 
to  Pliysic  a  Horse ;  How  to  Drive  a  I-Iorse,  etc.:  and  a  chapter 
on  Mules  and  Ponies,  etc.  Beautifully  illustrated. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Advertising  Rates. 

TERMS  —  (cash  before  Insertion) : 

IY  ENGLISH  EDITION. 

Ordinary  Pages,  SI  .50  per  line.  Less  than  4  lines,  $5. 
Open  Images  (open  without  cutting),  § ‘Z  per  line. 

Last  Page,  and  2 d  and  S<!  Cover  Pages— S3. 50  per  line 
of  agate  space  for  each  insertion.— Pagje  next  to  Reading 
Matter  and  Last  Cover  Page— $3.00  per  line  of  agate  space. 

IY  GEK9IAW  EDITION. 

Ordinary  Pages,  25  cents  per  line.  Less  than  four  lines, 
$1.00  for  each  insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  Page,  40  cents  per  line  for  eacli 
insertion. 

IY  HEARTH  AND  IIONIE. 


Ordinary  pages,  per  line  (agate  measure) . 40  cents. 

7th,  19th  and  20th  pages . 50  cents. 

Business  Notices . 60  cents. 

Last  page,  Main  Sheet . 75  cents. 

Address  all  orders  to 


ORANGE  .TODD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  Nkw  York. 
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Issued  Weekly. 


A  Large,  Beautiful,  Highly  Illustrated 
and  very  Valuable  Journal,  of  20  Pages 
— full  of  Reliable,  Instructive,  and  In¬ 
teresting  Reading  Matter,  News,  and 
Miscellany:  just  suited  to  the  Wants 
and  Wishes  of  every  Family  —  every 
Man,  Woman,  and  Child  in  America  — 
whether  living  in  City  or  Country. 

HEARTH  AND  HOME  has  en¬ 
gaged  as  contributors  one  of  the  finest 
Corps  of  Writers  in  the  world,  includ¬ 
ing  the  following : 

JEAN  INGEIOW, 

MRS.  MARY  E.  DOSAGE, 

MISS  ALCOXT, 

MISS  PHELPS, 

ROSE  TERRY, 

'  MISS  OAKEY, 

RERECCA  HARDING  DAVIS, 
EDWARD  EGGLESTON, 

EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE, 

And  many  others. 

Terms : 

One  Copy,  One  Ye£,r,  -  -  $3.00 
Four  Copies,  One  Year,  -  $2.75  each. 
Ten  or  More  Copies,  -  -  -  $2.50  each. 
Single  Numbers,  -  -  -  8  cents  each. 

A  NEW  SERIAL  STORY, 
By  JEAN  ING-ELOW. 

It  is  with  no  little  pride  that  \vc  announce  that  the  first 
-extended  prose  story  ever  written  by  Jean  Ingelow  will 
appear  in  the  columns  of 

HEARTH  ‘-  HOME. 

We  have  purchased,  at  a  very  liberal  price,  exclusive 
right  to  use  this  story  serially  in  America,  and  it  will  ex¬ 
tend  nearly  or  quite  through  the  coming  year.  We  count 
it  quite  a  triumph  that  this  favorite  writer  and  charming 
story-teller  will  be  first  known  to  the  American  public  as 
a  novelist  through  our  columns.  The  chapters  already  in 
our  hands  are  full  of  the  delightful  description,  clear  in¬ 
sight,  and  pure  religious  feeling  that  mark  all  this  gifted 
author’s  productions,  while  they  seem  to  indicate  a  ma¬ 
turity  of  power,  a  richness  of  imagination,  in  advance 
even  of  her  previous  works.  Few  will  read  the  opening 
passages  without  being  fascinated  by  their  weird  beanty, 
and  without  an  irresistible  desire  to  follow  the  story  to 
the  end.  It  is  the  ripe  fyiit  of  the  author's  genius. 

One  copy  each  of  Hearth  and  Home 
and  American  Agriculturist  will  be  sent 
one  year  for  §4. 

ORANGE  1101)  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

245  Broadway,  New  YorJt, 


BOOKS  for  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  245  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  forwarded  by 
mail,  pout-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 


Allen’s  (L.  F.)  American  Cattle . $ 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture . 

Allen’s  (R.  L.)  American  Farm  Book... . 

Allen’s  (R.  L.  and  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book. . 

Allen’s  (R.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals . 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual.  ’67  to  ’71,  each,  pa., 50c. ;  clo. 
Am.  Horticultural  Annual.  ’67  to ’71, each,  pa.,  50c.;  clo. 

American  Bird  Fancier.  . .  . 

American  Rose  Culturist . . . . . 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants . 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban  Houses . 

Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier . 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures . 

Boussingault’s  Rural  Economy . 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers . 

Buist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory . . . 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener . 

Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis. . . 

Chorlton’s  Grape-Grower’s  Guide . 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener . . 

Code's  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book . 

Cole’s  Veterinarian . 

Copeland’s  Country  Life . 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets . . 

Crack  Shot.  (Barber.) .  . 

Groff’s  Model  Suburban  Architecture . 

, Dadd’s  (Geo.  H.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor . . 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor . 

Dana’s  Muck  Maunal . 

Darwin’s  Variation  ot  Animals  and  Plants.  2  Volumes. 

Dead  Shot;  or  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide . 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant  . 

Downing’s  Fruits  &  Fruit  Trees.  New  Ed.  Oct.,  1122  pp. 

Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening . 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry . . . 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit  Grower’s  Guide . 

Eveleth’s  School  House  Architecture . 

Field’s  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture.. . 

Flax  Culture .  . 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports.  8vo.,  2  vols . 

Frank  Forester’s  Fi9h  and  Fishing.  8  vo.,  100  eng’s _ 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen.  8vo. 
Frank  Forester’s  Horse  and  Horsemanship.  8vo.,2  vols. 

French’s  Farm  Drainage .  . 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Culturist . 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist, . . . 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist . 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Culturist, . 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture . . 

Gregory  on  Squashes . . . . paper.. 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows..T . 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle . . . 

Harney’s  Barns.  Out-buildings,  and  Fences . 

Harris'  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation . cloth.. 

Harris  on  the  Pig . 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit . 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture . 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horsekeepers . 

Hoopes’  Book  of  Evergreens . . 

Hooper’s  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30c. _ cloth.. 

Hop  Culture.. . 

Hunter  and  Trapper . 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  House .  . 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden  and  Farm-Yard . 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed . 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Grow . 

Johnson’s  Peat  and  Its  Uses . .  . 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemisuy .  . 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry . 

Leuchar’s  How  to  Build  Ilot-Houses . 

Lyman’s  Cotton  Culture . 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot . 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine . 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview . 

Norton's  Scientific  Agriculture . 

Onion  Culture... . . 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . paper,  30c — cloth.. 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture . 

Parsons  on  the  Rose.  By  Samuel  B.  Parsons... . 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer .  ...  . 

Percheron  Horse . — 

Potato  Culture.  (Prize  Essa3r.) .  paper.. 

Ouinby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  Keeping . 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry . 

Randall’s  Fine-  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry . 

Richardson  on  the  Dog . paper,  30c _ cloth  — 

Rivers’  Miniature  Fruit  Garden . 

Rural  Church  Architecture.  Folio,  in  colors,  45  plates. 
Saunders'  Domestic  Poultry...  .paper,  40c — bound.. 

Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Text-Book . . . 

Simpson’s  Horse  Portraiture . 

Skillful  Housewife . .  . 

Stewart’s  (John)  Stable  Book . 

The  Dog.  By  Dinks,  May  hew,  and  Hutchinson . 

Thomas’  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery . 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals . 

Tim  Bunker  Papers . 

Tobacco  Culture .  . 

Turner’s  Cotton  Planter’s  Manual . 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register . 

Wallace’s  American  Stud  Book.  Vol.l . 

Warder’s  American  Pomology . . . . 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens . 

Waring’s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health . 

Waring’s  Elements  of  Agriculture . 

Waring’s  Earth  Closets  and  Earth  Sewage . 

Weiclenmann’s  Beautifying  Country  Homes.  A  superb 

quarto  volume.  24  lithograph  plates,  in  colors _ 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes . 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People . 

White’s  Cranberry  Culture . 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South . . 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm-Houses . 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country  Houses . 

Woodward's  Country  Homes .  . 

Woodward’s  Graperies  ami  Horticultural  Buildings.  . 

Woodward’s  National  Architect  .  . 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry  Keeper . 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse . 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle . . 

Youatt  on  the  Hog . . 

Youatc^n  Sheep . . . 
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Downing’s  Cottage  Residences . $ 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays . 

Du  Brcuil’s  Vineyard  Culture.  (Dr.  Warder.) . 

Farming  for  Boys . . 

Fishing  in  American  Waters.  (Scott.) . 

Flagg’s  European  Vineyards . 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses . 

Flint’s  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming . . 

Gcyelin’s  Poultry  Breeding . j. 

Gray’s  How  Plants  Grow . . 

Gray's  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons,  in  one  vol . 

Gray’s  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany . 

Harazthy’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine-Making . 

Hatfiekrs  American  House  Carpenter . 

Hay’s  Interior  Decorator.  .  . 

Horse  Training  Made  Easy.  (Jennings.) . 

Husmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine .  . 

Jennings  on  Cattle . 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry . 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  liis  Diseases  . 

Kemp’s  Lan  dscape  Gardening. . . 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey  Bee . . 

Majdiew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor . 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management . 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers . 

Blanks  for  do  do  do . 

Manufacture  of  Vinegar  (Dussauce) . . 

Mechanic's  Companion.  (Nicholson.) . 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd. . .  . 

Mrs.  Hale’s  New  Cook  Book . 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood .  . 

Norris’  Fish  Culture .  . 

Packard’s  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects . 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Varnislier . 

Quincy  (Hon.  Josiah)  on  Soiling  (  attic . . 

Quinn's  Money  in  the  Garden . 

Quinn’s  Pear  Culture  for  Profit .  ... 

Rand’s  Bulbs . 

Rand’s  Flowers  for  Parlor  and  Garden . 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs.  Bound,  5  vols.,  each . 

Riddell’s  New  Elements  of  Hand  Railing .  . 

Roosevelt’s  Five  Acres  too  Much . . 

Rural  Studies . . 

Scribner's  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book . 

Silloway’s  Modern  Carpentry . 

Strong’s  Cultivation  of  the  Grape... . 

Tegenneier’s  Poultry  Book . . 

Ten  Acres  Enough .  . 

The  Horse.  (Stonehenge.)  Eng.  edition,  8vo.,  622  pages. 

The  Mule.  (Rilev.)  . .  . : . 

Thomas’  Fruit  Culturist . 

Trapper’s  Guide .  . . 

Tucker's  Register  ol‘  Rural  Affairs........ . 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages . .  . 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden . 

Youman’s  Household  Science . . 
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IWY’T  F€&1SCJET 

THE 


LITTLE  FOLKS ! 


CRANDALL’S 

Building-B  I  ocks 


Arc  among  the  most  pleasing  and  instructive  Toys  ever  in¬ 
vented  for  children ;  and  fathers  and  mothers,  too,  will  find 
amusement  in  planning  new  forms  to  be  made  from  them. 
The  structures  do  not  readily  fall  apart,  hut  can  tie  handled 
and  carried  about.  Children  do  not  soon  become  tired  of  the 
blocks,  as  their  ingenuity  is  constantly  being  called  into  ex¬ 
ercise,  and  man}' new  and  beautiful  forms  have  been  devised 


O.  J.  &  Co.  keep  in  Stock  flic  following  Books  : 

Architecture.  II v  Cummings  &  Miller.,., . $10  00 

“  Bicknell’s  Village  Builder .  i0  00 

“  Principles  and  Practice  of.  By  Loring& Jenney  12  00 
“  Beview  and  American  Builder's  Journal.  By 

Q. -Sloan.  In  Nos.,  each . , .  SO 

Art  of  Saw  .Filing.  (Holly.) . . .  75 

Bailey’s  Our  O'vn  Birds  of  the  United  States .  1  SO 

Bement’s  Poulterer’s  Companion . . .  2  00 

Bridgeman’s  Yonng  Gardener’s  Assistant .  2  50 

Burrs  Vegetables  of  America . .  5  00 

Carpenters’  and  Joiners’  Hand-Book.  (Holly.) .  75 

Carpenter  and  Joiner.  (K.  Riddell.) .  7  00 

Chemistry  of  the  Farm.  (Nichols.) .  .  1  25 

Cider-Maker’s  Mappa) . . —  1  50 


by  the  hoys  and  girls  who  have  used  them. 

The  Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat,  strong  boxes,  and  a  large 
sheet,  giving  various  designs  of  buildings,  etc.,  accompanies 
each  box. 

Price :  No.  1,  $2.00  ;  No.  3,  $1.00. 

Orders  from  the  trade  will  lie  supplied  on  liberal  terms: 

,  Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York, 


[January, 
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ORIENT  SAFETY  LAMPS, 

Entirely  of  metal,  are  tlie  only  lamps  in  u  ,e 
which  can  neither  break,  leak,  nor  explode. 
Are  ornamental  and  cheap.  Adapted  to  all 
household  uses ;  also  to  stores,  factories, 
churches,  etc. 

Agents  Male  $10  a  Day 

Selling  these  Lamps. 

Manufactured  by 

WALLACE  &  SONS, 

89  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 


SALABLE  TO  EVERY  CHRISTIAN 

Agents  "Wanted  for! 


Approved  by  every  Denomination. 

Largo  Profits  from  Small  Capital, 

E,  0.  BRIDGMAN,  6  Barclay  St.,  New  York, 


iSainai  iBBaprovemcnfs. 

E.  M.  COPELAND,  Landscape  Gardener,  Boston,  Author 
of  Country  Life,  has,  during  the  last  20  years,  made  over 
400  plans  for  laying  out  Country  Places,  Cemeteries,  Parks, 
Villages,  &c.  Superintends  work  when  desired.  Send  for 
Circular. 

n'ffipAe  5  ST-  E.  cor.  3d  and  Chestnut  Sts.,  Philadelphia, 
unices,  j  40  Barrister’s  Hall,  Boston. 

VIRGINIA  TEN-ACRE  FAR  HIS. 

Price  $1-00  each.  Only  $10  cash  and  $10  monthly  until  paid. 
Send  stamp  for  map,  etc.,  to 

E.  13.  NEWBUIIN,  Richmond,  Va. 

Send  for  some  Magic  Photographs.  Wonderful  and  amus¬ 
ing.  25  cents  a  package ;  5  assorted  packages  $1.  Sent, 
postage  paid,-  by  W.  C.  WEMYSS,  730  Broadway,  New  York. 

rg'HE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  is  print- 
ed  with  Ink  furnished  by  Cjias.  Eneu  Johnson  &  Co., 
10th  and  Lombard  Sts.,  Phila.  59  Gold  St.,  cor.  of  Ann,  N.Y. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

THE 


HOOSIER 

SCHOOL- MASTER. 

By  EDWARD  EGGLESTON. 

Finely  Illustrated,  with  12  Full-Page 
Engravings  on  Tinted  Paper, 
and  Numerous  Other 
Cuts. 

This  intensely  interesting  story,  which  lias  appeared  as  a 
serial  in  the  columns  of  Hearth  and  Home,  is  now  issued  in 
elegant  hook  form,  printed  on  fine  paper,  with  engravings 
on  tinted  paper,  and  bound  In  extra  clotli.  It  Is  a  truly 
American  Story,  and  will  be  read  with  delight  by  all. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

Mr.  Eggleston’s  powerful  novel,  “  The  Hoosier  School- 
Master,’'  increases  in  interest  as  it  goes  on,  and  contains 
sonic  characters  truly  original.— Springfield  Republican, 

Some  passages  In  it,  for  lifelike  delineation  and  the  sim¬ 
ple,  artless  beauty  which  constitute  the  highest  perfection 
of  story-writing,  are  equal  to  some  of  the  very  best  passages 
in  Dickens.— Religious  Telescope. 


Edward  Eggleston’s  genius  for  story-telling  Is  now  flower¬ 
ing  out  ill  “The  Hoosier  School-Master,”  an  illustrated 
story,  which  promises  to  be  of  rare  interest. — Sunday-School 
Times.  ■ 

Edward  Eggleston’s  story,  “The  Hoosier  School-Master," 
affords  one  of  the  most  graphic  and  picturesque  portrait- 
rircs  of  the  early  frontier  life  of  the  West  which  lias  ever 
Ween  written.  Some  of  his  character  sketches  arc  inimita 
ble,  and  all  have  an  individuality  and  freshness  which  stamp 
him  a*  a  genuine  artist.— Ni  V.  Evening  Mail. 


PRICE,  POST-PAID.  .... . . $1.25. 


BEAUTIFYING  COUHTHY  HOMES. 

A  HAND-BOOK  OF  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING.  ' 

By  J.  WEIDENMAKN, 

A  SPLENDID  QUARTO  VOLUME. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  with  numerous  fine  Wood  Engravings ,  and  with 

17  FULL -PAGE  AND  7  DOUBLE -PAGE  C0L0BED  LITH0GBAPHS 

OF  PLACES  ALREADY  IMPROVED. 

M  a.  k  e  Li  o  m  e  B-eaii.tifuL 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

Orange  Judd  &  Co.  have  just  issued  a  book  that  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  have. 
It  is  a  quartq. volume,  devoted  to  views  and  plans  of  grounds  around  and  about  rural  residences,  homes  in  the  coun¬ 
try;  actual  pictures  of  lawns  laid  out,  with  walks,  and  fountains,  and  trees,  each  particular  tree  and  bush  being  on 
the  spot  where  it  stands  in  the  grounds ;  for  all  these  are  actual  sketches  of  places  owned  and  laid  out  by  persons 
whose  qames  are  given  with  them,  so  that  the  places  themselves  may  he  visited  by  anybody  who  wishes  to  see  them. 
It  will  he  good  economy  for  any  one  who  wishes  to  go  into  the  luxury  of  rural  residence  to  buy  this  hook— it  will 
cost  only  fifteen  dollars — and  will  save  fifteen  hundred,  perhaps  as  many  thousands,  by  opening  one’s  eyes  to  see  what 
is  to  be  done,  and  what  it  will  cost  to  do  it, — N.  Y.  Observer. 

We  have  from  Orange  Judd  &  Co.  a  magnificent  manual,  entitled  Beautifying  Country  Homes;  a  Hand-Book  of 
Landscape  Gardening.  It  is  a  brief  treatise  on  landscape  gardening  and  architecture,  explaining  the  principles  of 
beauty  which  apply  to  it,  and  making  just,  those  practical  suggestions  of  which  every  builder  and  owner  of  a  little  land, 
who  desires  to  make  the  most  of  i  t  in  the  way  of  convenience  and  taste,  stands  in  need,  in  regard  to  lawns,  drainage, 
roads,  drives,'  walks,  grading,  fences,  hedges,  trees— their  selection' and  their  grouping— flowers,  water,  ornamenta¬ 
tion,  rock-work,  tools,  and  general  improvements.  The  chapter  on  “.improving  new  places  economically  ”  would 
be  worth  much  more  than  the  cost  of  the  book  ten  times  over  to  many  persons.  The  whole  is  illustrated,  not  only 
by  little  sketches,  hut  by  a  series  of  full  page  lithographs  of  places  which  have  been  actually  treated  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  laid  down,  with  lists  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  other  useful  suggestions.  Wo  have  never  met  with 
any  thing— and  we  have  given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  subject,  and  bought  a  great  many  books  upon  it— which 
seemed  to  us  so  helpful  and,  in  general,  so  trustworthy  as  this  treatise,  which  wo  heartily  commend.  We  omitted 
to  say  that  it  lias  been  done  by  Mr.  J.  Weidenmann,  Superintendent  of  the  City  Park,  and  of  Cedar  HOI  Cemetery, 
Hartford,  Conn .—Congremtionalist  (Boston). 

A  home!  A  home  in  the  country  !  And  a  home  made  beautiful  by  taste !  Here  are  three  ideas  which  invest, -with  a 
triple  charm  the  subject  of  this  exquisite  volume.  We  know  of  nothing  which  indicates  a  more  healthy  progress 
among  our  countrymen  than  the  growing  taste  for  such  homes.  The  American  people  are  quick  to  follow  a  fashion, 
and  it  is  getting  to  ho  the  fashion  to  have  a  place  in  the  country,  and  to  beautify  it;  and  this  is' at' Once' fed  and  guided 
by  such  books  as  this,  which  lay  down  the  just  principles  of  landscape  gardening,  and  teach  all  how  to  use  the  means 
at  their  disposal.  Tins  book  is  prepared  with  careful  judgment.  It  includes  many  plali^.and  furnishes  minute  in¬ 
struction  for  the  laying  out  of  grounds  and  the  planting  of  trees.  We  have  found  very  great  pleasure  in  a  first  inspec¬ 
tion  and  doubt  not  that  when  another  summer  returns,  we  shall  find  the  book  as.practically  useful,  as  it  is  beautiful 
to  tho  eye  and  exciting  to  the  imagination. — JV.  Y.  Evangelist. 
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A  GUIDE  TO  THE 

Successful  Propagation  and  Cultivation 

OP  .  . 

FLORISTS’  PLANTS. 

BY 

PETER  HENDERSON, 

Author  of  “  Gardening  for  Profit.” 
BERGEN  CITY,  N.  J. 


Mr.  Henderson  is  known  as  tlie  largest  Commercial 
Florist  in  the  country.  In  the  present  work  lie  gives  a 
full  account,  of  his  modes  of  propagation  and  cultivation. 
It  is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  amateur,  as  well  as  the 
professional  grower.' 

NOTICES  BY  FLORISTS  AND  OTHERS. 

Certainly  the  most  practical  and  desiralde  work  that 
has  ever  been  published  on  this  subject.  We  are  selling 
them  rapidly.  Some  no  doubt  will  say  that  it  exposes 
the  “  secrets  ”  of  the  Trade  too  freely,  and  .  that  it  will 
make  Gardeners  and  Propagators  so  plenty  that  our  oc¬ 
cupation,  like  Othello’s,  will  be  gone.  II.  A.  Dreeii, 
Seedsman  and  Florist,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Truly  “  practical,”  and  ought  to  he  in  the  hands  of 
every  one  engaged  in  the  culture  of  Flowers. 

T.  C.  Maxwell '&  Bros.,  Geneva.  N.  Y. 

It  might  be  entitled  "  Floriculture  Made  Easy.”  Ido 
not  see  why  any  one  with  ordinary  common  sense  should 
not  succeed,  with  this  book  in  his  hands. 

L.  C.  Lishy,  Florist,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

No  work  ever  before  published  in  this  country  was 
practically  valuable  to  those  in  want  of  direct  informa¬ 
tion  (upon  this  subject).  Wm.  Saunders, 

Sup’t  Dcp’t  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Just  the  work  for  the  young  Florist  or  Amateur,  as  it 
tells  him  clearly  there  is  no  such  thing  as  failure,  if  its 
simple  teachings  arc  followed. 

Galvin  <t  Geraghtt,  Florists,  Newport, -R.  I. 

What  is  wonderful,  the  most  of  our  Professional  Flo¬ 
rists  here  frankly  admit  their  indebtedness  to  the  work 
for  information  and  suggestions.  I  am  only  an  amateur 
in  flowers,  hnCfeel  gratefully  indebted  to  its  author  for 
the  pleasure  its  perusal  has  given. 

George  W.  Sanders,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Without  exception  the  most  practical  work  on  Flori- 
culturo  in  the  English  language.  A  11  the.  prosy  fossils  of 

- &c.,  I  consign  to  the  lumber  room.  I  shall  order 

a  dozen  from  the  publishers  to  give  to  my  friends. 

James  Fleming,  Nurseryman  and  Florist, 
Toronto,  Canada. 

Complete  in  all  its  departments,  a  thoroughly  common- 
sense  book,  valuable  to  all  interested  in  Plants  and 
Flowers.  Geo.  W.  Campbell,  Nurseryman,  Delaware,  O. 

We  have  been  asked  hundreds  of  times' by  our  custom- 
ers  for  a  work  on  flowers  ;  now  we  get  something  credit¬ 
able  to  recommend.  Elliott  Bros.  &  Burgess,  Florists, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Apart  from  its  great  working  value,  the  book  is  de¬ 
lightful  reading.  Miss  Anna  Warner, 

“The  Island,”  West  Point,  N.  Y. 

Thoroughly  practical,  yet.  readable  as  a  novel. 

New  York  Sun. 

A  worthy  contribution  to  every  votary  of  Flora ;  style 
comprehensive,  sharp  and  decisive,  just  what  was  to  he 
expected  from  its  well-known  author. 

F.  K.  Phenix,  Bloomington.  Ill. 

Full  to  overflowing  with  valuable  information. 

Francis  Richardson,  Toronto,  Canada. 

1 LLUSTRATED. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  3c  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  Tenth  Volume  of  Wood’s  Household  Magazine 
begins  with  Januarv,  '73.  Its  regular  contributors  in¬ 
clude  Horace  Greeley.  Gail  Hamilton,  Thos.  It.  Beecher,  Dr. 
Dio  Lewis,  Dr.  W.  W.  Hall,  James  Barton,  etc.  Harriet 
Beeclier  Stowe,  Brick  Pomeroy,  John  G.  Saxe.  Maj.-Gen. 
Kilpatrick,  Petrolium  V.  Nasby,  etc..- write  for  it,  occasion¬ 
ally.  Terms,  One  Dollar  a  year.  In  clubbing,  three  first- 
class  periodicals  are  given  for  the  price  of  one  of.  them. 
The  most  liberal  Premium  List  ever  published.  No  periodi¬ 
cal  is  more  frequently  or  favorably  mentioned  by  the  press. 
‘.‘Wood’s  Household  Magazine  is  one  of  the  monuments  of 
business  enterprise  whicli  mark  the  age.” — 3 fethodist  Home 
Journal,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  “It  lias  been  improving  ever 
since  we  knew  it— a  good  criterion  for  the  future.”— Cou¬ 
rier,  New  Market.  Canada.  ‘‘It.  is  a  paarvel •  of  cheapness 
and  first-class  quality  combined.”-—  :Yew  York  Times.  Speci¬ 
men  copy  sent  free  to  any  address. 

S.  S.  WOOD  &  CO.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


COTTON  CULTUEE. 

BY  JOSEPH  B.  LYMAN. 

WITH  AN  ADDITIONAL  CHAPTER  ON 

COTTON  SEE®  A.\»  ITS  USES. 

BY  J.  R.  SYPITER. 

CONTENTS. 

PART  I. 

THE  COTTON  FARM. — ITS  STOCK,  IMPLEMENTS. 
AND  LABORERS. 

PREPARATION  OF  SOIL  AND  PLANTING. 

HOW  THE  CROP  IS  TO  BE  CULTIVATED. 

COTTON  PICKING. 

GINNING,  BALING,  AND  MARKETING. 

THE  COTTON  PLANTER’S  CALENDAR. 

PART  II.. 

QUALITY,  EXTENT,  AND  CHARACTER  OF  COT¬ 
TON  LANDS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

ENEMIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  COTTON. 

IMPROVED  AND  SCIENTIFIC  CULTURE. 

VARIOUS  KINDS  OF  COTTON'  CULTIVATED  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

IIOW  TO  REALIZE  THE  MOST  FROM  A  CROP. 
VALUE  OF  COTTON  AS  A  PLANT,  AND  ITS  USES. 
THE  PAST  AND  THE  FUTURE  OF  COTTON. 
PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

COTTON  SEED  OIL.  COTTON  SEED  CAKE. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  ....  PRICE  $1.50. 
ORANGE  JUDD  Sc  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  MARKET  ASSISTANT, 

Containing  a  brief  description  of  every  Article  of  Hu¬ 
man  Food  Sold  jn  the  Public  Markets  of  the  cities 
of  New  York,  Boston.  Philadelphia,  ami  Brook¬ 
lyn  ;  including  the  various  Domestic  and  Wild 
Animals,  Poultry,  Game,  Fish,  Vegeta¬ 
bles,  Fruits,  etc.,  with  many  Curious 
Incidents  and  Anecdotes,  by 

THOMAS  F.  DE  VOE, 

Author  of  '•  The  Market  Book,”  etc. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

The  object,  of  this  volume  is  to  present  that  which  may 
he  found  practically  useful  as  well  as  interesting.  It  aims 
at  bringing  together,  in  as  small  compass  as  possible, 
and  in  a  form  easy  of  reference,  those  items  of  in  forma¬ 
tion  which  many  would  desire  to  possess  when  called 
upon  to  cater  for  the  household. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  -  PRICE  $3.50. 


Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist . $1.50 

This  is  the  latest  and  most  practical  work  issued  on  the 
Culture  of  the  Hardy  Grapes,  with  full  directions  for 
all  departments  of  Propagation,  culture,  etc.,  with  one 
hundred  and  live  excellent  engravings,  illustrating  the 
various  operations  of  Planting,  Training,  Grafting,  etc. 
New  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  By  Andrew  S. 
Fuller,  Practical  Horticulturist.  Cloth.  12mo.  202  pp 


Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


8  PER  CENT  GOLD 

First  Mortgage  Sinking  Fund  Bonds. 


(COUPON  AND  REGISTERED.) 


INTEREST  PAYABLE  QUARTERLY, 
Free  ai'  Cvovernmeiit  Tax. 

ISSUE  LIMITED  TO  $16,300  PER  MILE,  OJf  THE 

Logansport,  Crawfordsville,  and 
Southwestern  Railway 
of  Indiana. 

Price  92  1-2  and  Accrued  Interest. 

This  Road,  92  miles  in  length,  70  of  which  are  in  actual 
operation,  runs  south-westerly  from  Logansport  to  Rock¬ 
ville,  passing  centrally  through  five  of  the  wealthiest  and 
most  productive  counties  of  Indiana,  hitherto  without  rail¬ 
way  facilities,  and  penetrating  for  twelve  miles  at  its  south¬ 
ern  terminus  the  celebrated  block-Coal  fields  of  Parke 
County.  It  aft'ordsihe  shortest  existing  outlet  to  Chicago, 
Toledo,  Detroit,  Fort  Wayne,  Logansport,  and  all  other  in¬ 
termediate  points  lor  the  block  coal  (now  in  such  large  de¬ 
mand).  lumber,  cattle,  grain,  and,  other  surplus  products 
of  this  rich  agricultural  and  mineral  section  of  the  State. 

For  the  present  we  offer  a  limited  number  of  these  first 
mortgage  bonds  at  92 y.  and  accrued  interest,  in  currency,  or 
will  exchange  them  for  U.  S.  Bonds  or  other  marketable 
securities  at  the  rates  of  the  day. 

At  the  above  price  these  Bonds  yield  to  the  investor  60  per 
cent  more  income  than  the  Bonds  of  the  United  States,  and 
we  unhesitatingly  recommend  them  to  all  classes  of  invest¬ 
ors  as  offering  the  most  ample  security  and  liberal  retur  ns. 

Further  and  full  particulars,  with  pamphlets  and  maps, 
furnished  by  us  on  application. 

Jones  &  Schuyler, 

No.  12  PINE  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 
FINANCIAL  AGENTS  OF  THE  COMPANY. 

PERKINS  &  HOUSE’S 

METALLIC  KEROSENE 

SAFETY  LAMPS  and  CANS, 

Owned 'and  Manufactured  by 

Cleveland  Non-Explosive  Lamp  Co., 

Cleveland,  O..  and  4^,  Barclay  St.,  Nciv  York. 

,  Send  for  Circular. 

Prof.  W.  S.  ChARK,  Pres’t  Mass.  Agricultu¬ 
ral  College,  says  of  it  t 

“It  is  perfectly  non-explosive.  The  light  Is  better  than  is 
produced  by  any  other  lamp. . I  believe  it  to  ho  true  economy 
in  view  of  the  safety,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  light 
produced,  and  the  durability  of  this  lamp,  to  throw  away 
all  other  kinds,  and  use  this  only.” 


THE  MARTHA  (White  Concord) 


Is  the  most  valuable  hardy  White  Grape  in  cultivation.  It 
is  liartjy,  healthy,  and  productive,  and  of  the  finest  flavor. 
It  should  he  found  in  e'very  garden  in  the  land. 


THE  .11  Cl  A  DA,  “  OUR  AO.  700,” 

Is  a  most  wonderful  Strawberry,  yielding  immense  crops  of 
berries,  ten  to  twelve-of  which  will  till  a  pint  measure.  It 
will  yield  $1,000  per  acre. 

THE  HORNET  is  a  remarkable  Raspberry,  and 
should  be  found  everywhere. 

Our  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue,  containing 
colored  plates  and  descriptions  of  the  above,  as  well  as  de¬ 
scriptions  of  nil  other  varieties  of  Small  Fruits,  and  Price¬ 
list  for  Spring  of  1872,  sent  for  ten  cents. 

S3?”  Our  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds  sent  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

US'”  Our  Descriptive  Flower  Catalogue,  containing 
descriptions  of  all  the  new,  rare,  and  beautiful  plants  and 
flowers  in  cultivation,  with  directions  for  growing  them, 
sent  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

R.  GUMMING  &  CO., 

Seed  Store,  Successors  to  J.  Knox, 

99  Sniitlifleltl  Street.. _ Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

OGDEN  FARM. 

Circular  now  ready.  The  .Trophy  Tomato,  Head-quarters 
Seed  ;  Basket  and  Bedditfg  Plants  by  mail ;  Waring’s  Books 


for  Farmers ;  Jersey  Cattle  and  Essex  Swine.  Address 

GEO.  E.  WARING,  JR.,  Ogden  Farm,  Newport,  R.  1. 
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Subscribe  for.  See  another  page. 
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PRIZE  DEVON  CATTLE  .—Property  OF  Me.  E.  H.  Hyde.— Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist 


Devon  Cattle,  or  more  properly  North  Devon 
(for  there  is  also  a  distinct  breed  known  as 
South  Devon),  are  without  doubt  the  oldest  exist¬ 
ing  race  of  cattle  which  can  claim  the  distinction 
of  a  breed.  They  have  been  known  in  the  county 
of  Devonshire,  in  the  southern  part  of  England, 
from  time  immemorial,  and  from  the  certainty 
and  distinctness  with  which  their  peculiar 
marks  are  transmitted  from  generation  to  gen¬ 
eration,  the  entire  purity  of  the  race  is  shown. 
Devonshire  is  a  country  of  hills,  interspersed 
with  moors  and  a  few  rich  valleys,  and  this  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  the  surface  has  given  some  qualities 


to  this  stock,  which  make  them  well  adapted 
to  similar  circumstances  elsewhere. .  As  a  dairy 
stock  they  are  not  the  most  desirable;  but  where 
they  are  to  be  used  as  draft  cattle,  and  graziers 
in  pastures  of  ordinary  character,  they  are 
without  doubt  the  most  desirable  of  any  stock. 
Easily  fed,  remaining  in  fair  order  where  a 
Shorthorn  or  Hereford  would  starve,  fattening 
rapidly  when  put  up,  remarkably  docile  and 
active  under  the  yoke,  of  fair  size  and  rotund 
figure,  giving  the  idea  of  greater  weight  than 
they  really  possess,  and  finally  as  furnishing  to 
the  butcher  the  choicest  kind  of  meat,  beautifully 


marked  with  fat,  not  laid  on  the  surface,  but 
mixed  with  a  marbled  appearance  amongst  the 
lean,  they  are  peculiarly  tlie  cattle  for  our  billy 
districts.  Their  color  is  a  dark  blood-red,  with 
orange  streaks  around  the  nose  and  eyes.  Not 
a  spot  of  white  is  seen  on  them  when  pure,  and 
no  breed  is  so  certain,  to  retain  the  evenness  of 
color,  size,  and  form  as  the  Devons.  At  the 
plow  or  in  the  wagon  they  are  as  active  as  oi di¬ 
nary  farm-horses.  A  pair  of  four-year-old  steers 
of  this  breed  will  plow  an  acre  per  day,  and  will 
follow  a  pair  of  horses  in  the  furrow  through¬ 
out  a  long  summer’s  day  with  perfect  ease. 
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NEW  YORK,  FEBRUARY,  1872. 

“As  the  days  begin  to  lengthen,  the  cold  begins 
to  strengthen.”  With  ns,  February  is  usually  one 
of  the  coldest  months  in  the  year.  Some  people 
think  that  they  can  stand  cold  better  towards  the 
conclusion  of  winter  than  at  the  beginning — that 
they  get  “  hardened.”  The  facts  all  point  the  other 
way.  An  Englishman  stands  the  heat  and  cold  of 
our  climate  far  better  the  first  year  than  the  second. 
The  thermometer  often  falls  lower  with  us  than  in 
Russia,  hut  there  the  cold  weather  lasts  longer,  and 
is  steadier  and  more  continuous.  And  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  feel  it  more  and  make  greater  preparations  to 
guard  against  it  than  we  do.  The  last  half-hour  of 
a  cold  ride  is  far  more  trying  than  the  first  half- 
hour.  It  is  continuous  cold  that  tests  our  strength. 

It  is  said  that  our  climate  is  changing.  Cutting- 
down  forests  undoubtedly  increases  the  severity  of 
the  wind.  But  otherwise  there  is  no  evidence  of  a 
change  of  climate.  Our  winters  are  no  colder ;  our 
summers  no  hotter.  By  setting  out  evergreens  and 
other  trees  for  screens,  and  otherwise  providing 
shelter,  we  can  make  the  climate  on  any  particular 
farm,  garden,  homestead,  or  barnyard  justas  favor¬ 
able  for  grain,  fruit,  animals,  orman,  as  it  ever  was. 
No  change  has  taken  place  that  man  can  not  ob¬ 
viate.  When  the  country  -was  first  cleared,  the 
roots  in  the  soil,  probably,  to  some  extent  provided 
drainage,  while  the  accumulated  organic  matter 
from  centuries  of  fallen  leaves,  furnished  plant- 
food,  and  rendered  the  soil  rich  and  porous.  Such 
soils  are  now  in  many  instances  wet,  compact,  and 
poor.  Wc  have  the  power  to  restore  its  original 
condition  by  underdraining,  good  tillage,  and  man¬ 
uring.  We  can  raise  just  as  good  wheat  as  we  ever 
could,  and  more  of  it  to  the  acre,  because  our  land  is 
free  from  stumps.  And  so  of  all  other  crops.  Shame 
to  the  man  that  can  not  beat  Nature  !  Wc  liighly 
venerate  the  great  and  good  men  of  the  past,  but 
we  have  great  faith  in  the  men  of  the  future,  and 
are  not  wanting  in  respect  for  those  of  the  present. 
Wc  like  to  hear  the  fathers  talk  of  the  good  old 
times;  but  depend  upon  it,  times  arc  no  harder  and 
the  world  no  worse  than  in  former  days.  We  re¬ 
joice  to  believe  that  they  are  better. 

It  may  be  said  that  we  could  grow  fruit  easier 
when  the  country  was  new  than  wc  can  now.  Better 
shelter,  richer  land,  and  fewer  insects  and  diseases 
sufficiently  explain  this  fact,  without  attributing  it 


to  a  change  of  climate.  And  it  may  ' be  that,  the 
varieties  of  fruit  were  not  as  good  as  those  we  now 
cultivate.  Our  common  seedling-apple  trees,  choke- 
pears,  and  frost-peaches  still  bear  abundantly.  We 
have  a  peach-tree  that  bears  bushels  of  fruit  every 
year,  and  the  tree  is  as  vigorous  and  healthy  as  any 
peach-tree  could  have  been  a  hundred  years  ago.  But 
the  labors  of  our  pomologists  have  given  us  such  de¬ 
licious  peaches  that  no  one  ever  thinks  of  touching 
the  fruit  of  this  tree  whenever  the  other  trees  in 
the  orchard  bear  a  crop. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  it  is  our  taste  and  not 
the  climate  that  has  changed.  We  demand  better 
articles,  and  wc  must  pay  a  better  price.  No  good 
thing  can  be  had  without  care  and  labor. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  will  bestow  the  neces¬ 
sary  attention,  the  choicest  varieties  of  grain,  vege¬ 
tables,  and  fruit  and  the  best  breeds  of  animals 
always  afford  the  greatest  profit  to  the  producer 
and  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the  consumers. 
Every  intelligent  farmer  and  fruit  grower,  there¬ 
fore,  should  aim  to  produce  the  best.  It  is  the 
constant  aim  of  the  Agriculturist  to  teach  and  en¬ 
force  this  truth. 

Mints  about  Work. 

We  have  thousands  of  readers  in  the  Southern 
States  who  will  be  busy  this  mouth  preparing  then- 
land  for  spring  crops,  but  with  us  in  the  North 
nothing  can  he  done  in  the  fields,  except  during  a 
temporary  thaw.  Then  we  must  be  careful  that 
no  water  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the  land.  The 
outlets  of  underdrains  should  be  looked  to,  and 
watercourses  cleaned  of  any  impediments.  Few 
farmers  seem  to  have  any  idea  of  how  much  water 
they  can  remove  from  their  land  by  a  little  well- 
directed  labor.  Wherever  3'ou  see  water  on  the 
surface,  no  matter  whether  the"  field  is  occupied 
by  a  crop  or  not,  get  rid  of  it  at  once.  It  may  be 
doing  no  harm  now,  but  it  will  soak  into  the  soil 
and  keep  the  land  cold  and  wet,  or  delay  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  tillage  several  days  or  perhaps  weeks  in 
the  spring.  We  are  aware  that  when  the  ground 
is  frozen  underneath,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  let 
off  the  water,  but  this  should  be  no  excuse  for  ne¬ 
glecting  the  matter  altogether.  Every  gallon  let 
off  and  thus  prevented  from  soaking  into  an 
undrained  soil,  saves  all  the  heat  that  would 
be  required  to  evaporate  it  in  the  spring.  Recol¬ 
lect  that  the  sun  must  first  evaporate  the  surplus 
water  before  it  warms  the  soil. 

Winter  Wheat. — When  the  soil  is  frozen  and  com¬ 
paratively  free  from  snow,  a  little  manure,  or  straw 
even,  may  be  spread  out  on  the  wheat  with  advan¬ 
tage.  As  a  rule,  the  prospects  for  winter  wheat  are 
not  favorable.  The  ground  was  very  dry  last  fall, 
and  the  growth  small,  and  the  winter,  so  far,  has 
been  very  severe,  with  little  snow.  If  March  and 
April  are  unfavorable,  much  wheat  will  be  damaged. 

Good  Prices  for  Wheat  next  Fall  are  highly  prob¬ 
able.  Everything  points  this  way.  Anything-  we 
can  do  in  the -way  of  top-dressing  our  winter  wheat, 
will  pay  better  than  usual.  Well-rotted  manure,  or 
200  lbs.  of  guano  and  nitrate  of  soda,  applied  very 
early  in  the  spring,  will  help  the  crop  of  wheat, 
and  benefit  the  clover  afterwards.  The  artificial 
manures  can  be  sown  broadcast  and  need  not  be  har¬ 
rowed  in.  The  barn-yard  manure  should  be  spread 
evenly  and  then  harrowed  with  Thomas’s  smoothing- 
harrow.  If  it  pulls  any  of  the  manure  into  small 
heaps,  spread  them  out  again.  Wewouldgo  over 
the  field  with  the  harrow  two  or  three  times  in  op¬ 
posite  directions.  The  harrow  will  not  injure  the 
wheat— quite  otherwise. 

Spring  Wheat. — We  think  farmers  will  do  well,  in 
spring-wheat  sections,  to  sow  largely  this  year. 
But  do  not  sow  unless  the  land  can  be  got  into  good 
condition.  We  expect  good  prices;  but  a  large 
crop  at  a  moderate  price  pays  far  better  than  a  poor 
crop  at  high  prices.  We  allude  to  this  matter  now, 
iu  hopes  of  inducing  the  readers  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  to  get  ready  for  putting  in  a  good  area 
of  spring  wheat,  and  of  putting  it  in  well. 

Manure. — We  should  be  glad  to  know  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  our  readers  have  adopted  our  plan  of  piling 
manure  as  fast  as  it  was  made,  and  not  allowed  it  to 
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lie  in  frozen  heaps  about  the  premises.  Our  own 
heap  is  fermenting  nicely,  even  with  the  thermo¬ 
meter  below  zero.  After  the  first  fermentation 
slackens,  turn  oyer  the  heap,  being  careful  to  break 
i:p  all  the  lumps  and  shake  out  the  tangled  corn¬ 
stalks,  etc.  It  will  facilitate  the  operation  of  turn¬ 
ing  to  cut  the  heap  with  a  hay-knife  into  sections 
three  or  four  feet  wide.  If  a  large  quantity  of  straw 
has  been  used,  fermentation  may  be  promoted  and 
the  quality  of  the  manure  greatly  improved  by  scat¬ 
tering  25  lbs.  of  dry  blood  or  100  lbs.  of  bone-dust  to 
each  cord  of  manure  as  it  is  turned  over.  If  this 
work  is  performed  now,  the  manure  will  be  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition  for  use  in  spring. 

Milch-  Cows. — Farrow  cows  that  are  being  milked 
and  fattened  at  the  same  time,  must  have  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  rich  food — say  four  or  five  quarts  of  corn- 
meal  per  day,  with  cut  stalks  or  hay.  Beef  is  now 
low,  but  so  arc  milch-cows,  and  it  will  probably  be 
better  to  dispose  of  farrow  cows  that  are  fat  than 
to  keep  them  another  season.  If  liberally  fed  we 
have  known  them  milked  up  to  the  time  they  were 
sold  to  the  butcher,  and  still  prove  very  fat  inside. 
As  a  rule,  however,  the  butchers  will  pay  a  little 
more  if  they  have  been  dry  a  few  weeks. 

Cows  that  come  in  before  the  first  of  April  will 
now,  in  ordinary  dairies,  be  allowed  to  go  dry.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  they  cease  to  give  milk  of 
their  own  accord.  With  warm  stables  and  liberal 
food,  some  cows  will  continue  to  give  milk  nearly 
or  quite  up  to  calving.  A  cow  with  great  digestive 
powers,  that  will  keep  in  high  condition,  nourish 
her  calf,  and  give  milk,  maybe  allowed  to  do  so.  In 
fact,  it  is  probably  better  to  keej)  on  milking  her. 
There  will  be  less  danger  of  milk-fever  after 
calving.  But  such  cases,  in  our  experience,  are 
rare.  It  requires  liberal  food  and  the  best  of  treat¬ 
ment  to  keep  such  a  cow  in  vigorous  health.  As  a 
rule,  the  average  good  dairy  cow  requires  and  will 
well  repay  a  few  weeks’  rest  at  this  season.  And 
we  need  seldom  be  afraid  to  feed  liberally.  Any  fat 
accumulated  before  calving  will  in  the  case  of  a 
good  milker  find  its  way  to  the  butter-tub. 

For  ten  days  or  two  weeks  before  calving,  it  is 
well  to  give  laxative  food,  such  as  bran-mash  and 
linseed  tea,  or,  if  this  is  not  sufficient,  give  a  pound 
of  Glauber  salts,  or  half-pound  of  Epsom  salts,  and 
a  table-spoonful  of  ginger.  In  case  of  very  fat  cows, 
it  is  well  to  give  this  dose  once  a  week  for  three 
weeks  or  a  month  before  calving,  as  a  preventive 
of  milk-fever. 

Carding  the  Cows  regularly  aud  thoroughly  is  a 
point  of  great  importance,  especially  where  liberal 
feeding  in  warm  stables  is  adopted.  A  dirty  cow  is  a 
disgrace  to  a  farmer  and  a  direct  pecuniary  loss. 
We  hope  no  reader  of  the  Agriculturist  will  say 
carding  is  unnatural.  Such  a  remark,  though  not 
uncommon,  is  simply  silly.  Furnishing  .shelter, 
providing  hay,  pumping  water,  giving  the  cows 
salt,  and  milking  them,  are  just  as  unnatural. 

Lice  have  never  yet  troubled  any  of  our  cows, 
horses,  or  pigs.  Liberal  feeding,  carding,  and  clean 
stables  aud  pens,  are  the  best  preventives.  For  a 
cure  we  should  resort,  first,  to  thoroughly  cleans¬ 
ing  the  premises,  and  sprinkling  crude  carbolic 
acid  in  every  nook  and  corner.  Then  mix  an  ounce 
of  carbolic  acid  with  a  quart  of  crude  petroleum, 
and  rub  it  over  the  animal.  It  will  kill  every  insect 
that  it  touches,  and  will  not  hurt  the  animal  unless 
applied  in  excessive  quantity.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  mix  the  acid  with  the  oil  by  thorough  shaking. 
Should  it  not  be  well  mixed,  the  carbolic  acid  would 
blister  the  skin  and  injure  the  animal.  In  such  a 
case  apply  warm  water  freely,  or  rub  on  oil,  or 
grease  of  any  kind.  If  crude  petroleum  can  not  be 
obtained,  use  carbolic  acid  and  water,  an  ounce  of 
the  acid  to' a  quart  of  water.  Tobacco  water  will 
destroy  the  lice,  but  the  above  remedies  are  less 
trouble  and  more  effective. 

Horses  running  in  the  barn  •  yard  and  fed  on 
straw  ought  to  have  a  comfortable  shed  to  sleep  in. 
A  few  ears  of  eorn  in  severe  weather  will  not  be 
thrown  away,  and  as  spring  approaches  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  feed  should  be  gradually  improved. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  old  horses,  and  of  young 
horses  that  have  not  attained  their  growth. 


Horses  kept  in  the  stables  and  not  doing  much  work 
should  be  regularly  cleaned  and  fed.  Some  farmers 
seem  to  think  that  unless  a  horse  is  to  be  taken  out 
to  work  he  does  not  need  cleaning.  Such  a  man, 
to  be  consistent,  ought  not  to  wash  himself  unless 
he  is  going  to  town !  We  teed  our  horses  one 
bushel  of  chopped  straw  (say  8  lbs.),  moistened 
with  water  and  mixed  with  two  quarts  of  corn 
meal,  to  each  team,  three  times  a  day.  They  are 
allowed  straw  in  their  racks ;  but  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  take  it  out  of  the  racks  at  say  eight  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  aud  let  them  have  no  food  before  them 
until  noon.  Then  feed  them  and  remove  all  that 
is  left  in  the  rack  at  two  o’clock,  and  feed  again  at 
night,  letting  them  have  all  the  straw  they  will  eat 
until  morning.  In  this  way,  horses  that  are  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  stable  will  eat  much  more  heartily  than 
if  the  food  is  before  them  all  the  time.  If  they  are 
worked  feed  a  little  more  grain  or  hay.  A  few  ruta¬ 
bagas  or  carrots  may  be  fed  to  the  horses  with  great 
advantage,  say  half  a  bushel  per  day  to  each  team. 
As  spring  approaches  feed  more  liberally. 

Fattening  Sheep  should  be  allowed  from  a  pound 
to  a  pound  and  a  half  of  grain  per  day,  according  to 
their  size,  and  it  is  well  to  give  them  one  foddering 
of  hay  per  day  and  all  the  straw  they  will  eat. 
Wool  is  in  demand,  and  most  farmers  will  desire  to 
keep  their  sheep  and  clip  them  before  selling.  On 
this  account  it  is  not  improbable  that  those  who 
sell  their  fat  6heep  the  latter  part  of  February  or 
first  of  March,  may  realize  more  profit  than  by 
keeping  them  later. 

Early  Lambs  for  the  butcher  must  have  W'arm, 
dry  quarters,  and  the  ewes  must  be  well  fed.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  better  than  clover  hay  and  bran,  with  say  half 
a  pound  of  grain  per  day.  Roots,  of  course,  would 
be  a  great  help.  Water  regularly.  The  lambs 
should  have  a  place,  into  which  they  can  run 
through  a  small  opening,  separate  from  the  ewes, 
and  be  fed  in  a  small  trough  all  the  corn-meal  and 
bran  they  will  eat. 

Yearling  Sheep  should  be  kept  in  a  flock  by  them¬ 
selves  and  be  fed  more  liberally  than  the  older  store 
sheep.  If  fed  principally  on  straw  they  should 
have  from  half  to  three  quarters  pound  of  grain 
per  day,  and  if  of  the  long-woolcd  or  South  Down 
breed,  a  pound  per  day  will  be  none  too  much. 

Store  Sheep,  and  ewes  not  expected  to  lamb 
until  April  or  May,  can  be  wintered  very  well  on 
straw  or  stalks,  with  half  a  pound  of  corn  or  other 
grain  per  day.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  winter  them 
on  straw  alone.  Separate  old  or  feeble  sheep  from 
the  rest  of  the  flock  and  feed  more  liberally. 

Salt  all  animals  at  least  once  a  week.  Get  rock 
salt,  and  let  them  have  access  to  it  at  all  times. 

Pigs  should  have  warm,  dry,  well  -  ventilated 
pens.  Where  straw  is  abundant  let  them  have 
enough  to  bury  themselves  in,  and  chauge  it  fre¬ 
quently.  Clean  out  the  pens  everyday.  It  is  little 
trouble  if  done  regularly.  Let  the  young,  growing 
pigs  have  all  the  food  they  can  eat.  Feed  three 
times  a  day.  If  they  leave  any  in  the  troughs,  re¬ 
move  it  and  fei^d  it  to  the  old  hogs,  and  do  not  let 
it  remain  to  freeze.  See  that  they  do  not  suffer 
from  want  of  water.  There  is  no  cheaper  food  for 
pigs  than  corn-meal  and  mangold  wurzel — aud 
nothing  that  will  push  them  forward  more  rapidly. 
If  they  get  fatter  than  you  wish,  lessen  the  corn- 
meal  and  replace  it  with  bran. 

- - — «  r>  — - - •-»- - 

Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 


This  month  everything  ought  to  be  made  ready 
for  active  work,  as  out-door  operations  will  be  com¬ 
menced  next  month,  and  no  time  should  be  con¬ 
sumed  then  in  doing  such  things  as  can  be  done 
now.  Send  orders  for  trees,  seeds,  tools,  etc.,  to 
the  dealers  at  once,  so  that  no  delay  may  occur  in 
waiting  for  them  when  they  are  needed.  An  enter¬ 
prising  horticulturist  will  make  a  trial  of  some  of 
the  new  sorts  of  flowers,  vegetables,  etc.,  each  sea¬ 
son,  but  for  the  main  crops  it  i6  safer  to  rely  upon 
old  sorts  which  are  known  to  be  good.  It  is  well 
I  to  test  all  seeds  before  planting,  so  that  no  failures 


may  happen  from  sowing  poor  seeds.  Market-gar¬ 
deners  can  not  be  too  careful  in  purchasing  seeds 
of  reliable  dealers  only,  even  if  at  a  higher  price 
than  that  asked  for  seeds  sold  at  the  country  stores. 

Orchard  and  Knrsery. 

Cions  may  be  cut  now  aud  packed  in  sawdust  or 
earth  and  preserved  in  a  cool  place  where  the  buds 
will  not  start. 

Scraping. — This  is  a  good  time  to  remove  all  dead 
bark  from  trees  in  the  orchard.  Trees  which  have 
been  neglected  for  several  years  are  soon  covered 
with  mosses  aud  lichens,  and  are  thus  rendered  un¬ 
sightly.  The  best  wash  that  can  be  applied  to  trees 
is  one  of  strong,  home-made  soft-soap,  thinned 
with  water  so  as  to  be  easily  applied  with  a  brush. 

Planting. — The  time  for  planting  will  vary  in  dif¬ 
ferent  localities.  In  the  Southern  States  trees  may 
be  set  this  month,  while  in  Northern  localities  the 
ground  will  not  be  in  condition  for  several  weeks. 

Varieties. — In  planting  an  orchard  regard  should 
be  had  to  the  proper  selection  of  varieties  from  the 
earliest  to  the  latest.  It  is  well,  however,  not  to 
plant  too  many  varieties,  but  have  the  larger  portion 
of  late-keeping  sorts.  Kinds  known  to  succeed 
well  in  the  neighborhood  should  be  selected. 

Young  Trees  are  the  best  for  orchard  planting, 
many  orchardists  preferring  those  of  only  one  year 
from  the  bud  or  graft,  as  these  are  more  likely  to 
be  healthy  aud  vigorous  than  older  ones  which 
have  been  crowded  in  nursery  rows. 

Injured  Trees  that  have  had  their  branches  broken 
by  winds  or  storms,  should  have  the  wounded  sur¬ 
face  smoothly  pared  and  then  covered  with  a  coat¬ 
ing  of  shellac  varnish  or  melted  grafting  wax,  to 
prevent  the  water  penetrating  and  causing  decay. 

Insects.—  Now  is  the  time  to  prevent  canker- 
worms  from  ascending,  the  trees,  the  warm  days 
which  often  occur  this  mouth  being  favorable  for 
their  movements.  Their  ascent  can  be  partially 
prevented  by  placing  around  the  trunks  bands  of 
paper  which  are  to  be  kept  coated  with  tar,  taking 
care  to  renew  the  coating  every  few  days,  or  as 
often  as  it  hardens.  Other  methods,  such  as  a  gut¬ 
ter  of  tin  or  lead  surrounding  the  trees,  have  been 
used,  but  the  success  of  all  of  these  contrivances 
depends  upon  constant  inspection  and  care.  A  great 
many  Tent-caterpillar’s  eggs  can  be  destroyed  by 
.carefully  searching  the  trees  before  they  commence 
to  develop  their  leaves  ;  the  eggs  are'  attached  in 
rings  to  the  branches  near  their  extremities. 

Nui'sery  Trees  which  arc  received  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son  will  sometimes  be  found  frozen  or  dried;  if 
frozen  put  the  packages  in  a  cool  place  and  allow 
to  thaw  gradually;  if  shriveled  by  drying,  they 
will  recover  if  buried  in  the  ground  for  a  few  days. 

Manure. — Cart  to  the  orchard  whenever  conve¬ 
nient  and  place  in  small  heaps,  but  not  in  piles 
around  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  as  it  does  no  good 
there,  and  often  serves  as  a  harbor  for  mice,  espe¬ 
cially  if  it  is  coarse  and  littery. 


Fruit  CSardeja. 

Trees  in  the  fruit  garden  proper  should  only  be 
those  grafted  upon  dwarfing  stocks,  and  those  that 
are  trained  upon  walls  or  trellises.  Many  of  the 
directions  given  in  the  “Orchard  and  Nursery,” 
under  Washing,  Insects,  etc.,  apply  equally  here. 

Crape-  Vines.— Prune  when  not  frozen,  if  it  has 
pot  already  been  done.  Go  over  the  vines  pruned 
last  fall  and  remove  the  extra  buds  which  were  left 
as  a  precaution  against  the  severity  of  the  winter. 

Blackberries  and  Raspberries. — Set  as  soon  as  the 
ground  will  admit  of  being  worked,  as  when  left 
until  late,  the  under-ground  shoots,  which  form 
the  canes  of  next  season,  start  very  early  and  are 
liable  to  be  injured  if  left  until  late. 

Straicberries.— Make  new  plantings  as  soon  as  the 
weather  will  permit. 

Trellises  will  be  needed  for  training  grape-vines 
and  trees,  aud  the  timber  should  be  got  ready  now, 
so  that  it  may  be  at  hand  when  wanted.  Posts  of 
chestnut,  cedar,  or  locust  are  the  most  durable. 
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lAitclieia  Garden. 

Little  can  be  done  in  this  department  at  this  sea- 
con  in  the  North,  if  no  glass  is  used,  except  to  have 
everything  ready  for  early  planting  when  the  soil  is 
ready.  Very  few  market-gardeners,  or  even  farm¬ 
ers,  can  afford  to  do  without  one  or  more  liot-beds. 
The  earliness  of  lettuce,  tomatoes,  and  other  crops 
more  than  compensates  for  the  time  spent  in  jirop- 
erly  preparing  a  hot-bed,  and  no  farmer  who  has 
once  tried  the  raising  of  early  plants  in  this  way 
will  he  willing  to  give  it  up.  In -the  South  many  of 
the  early  crops  of  hardy  vegetables,  such  as  beets, 
parsnips,  onious,  lettuce,  etc.,  can  be  60wn  this 
month.  It  is  never  safe  to  sow  the  tender  vegeta¬ 
bles,  such  as  cucumbers,  beans,  etc.,  until  all  dan¬ 
ger  from  frost  is  over,  and  the  ground  has  become 
thoroughly  warmed.  . 

Manure. — Do  not  allow  the  mauure'rfo  become 
overheated,  but  turn  over  and  mix  with  earth. 
When  dry,  water  occasionally.  Save  the  horse- 
manure  in  a  separate  pile,  to  use  in  liot-beds. 

Cold  Frames. — As  the  weather  becomes  milder, 
see  that  plenty  of  air  is  allowed  the  plants  in  the 
frames,  and  on  warm  days  the  sashes  may  be  re¬ 
moved  entirely ;  they  should  never  be  left  open 
during  the  night,  even  if  it  is  very  warm,  for  fear  of 
a  sudden  snow-storm  or  change  in  the  temperature. 

Hot- Beds  will  not  he  needed  at  the  North  until 
next  month,  unless  very  early,  plants  are  desired. 
In  some  parts  of  the  South  they  may  be  prepared, 
and  seeds  of  early  vegetables  planted.  Shelter  from 
prevailing  winds  should  be  given,  and  if  necessary 
to  make  them  in  an  exposed  place,  it  will  pay  to 
erect  a  temporary  board  fence. 

Straw-Mats  or  Shutters  will  be  needed  for  protect¬ 
ing  the  plants  in  hot-beds  and  frames  during 
cold  spells,  and  from  too  much  sun. 

Brush  and  Foies  for  peas  and  beans  should  be  cut, 
as  it  is  poor  policy  to  leave  them  until  needed. 

Foot  Crops. — Whenever  the  ground  thaws,  the 
roots  left  in  the  ground  over  winter,  may  be  dug. 

Potatoes. — A  few  maybe  started  for  early  planting 
by  placing  in  a  warm  room  and  allowing  the  sprouts 
to  start,  and  then  planting  in  a  warm  spot. 

Boxes. — A  few  boxes,  four  inches  deep,  may  be 
made  and  filled  with  rich  garden  soil,  and  many  of 
the  early  vegetables  started  in  these ;  they  are 
a-  cheap  and'  convenient  substitute  for  hot-beds, 
if  only  a  few  plants  are  wanted. 

SI  ©  w  cr=©  ar  <i!L  e  i  a  rvsatl  I,awn. 

Complete  all  plans  for  improvements  which  were 
begun  during  the  winter,  and  have  everything  that 
is  needed  for  carrying  them  out,  ready  for  imme¬ 
diate  use.  All  shrubs,  trees,  and  seeds  that  will  be 
needed,  should  be  ordered  at  once. 

Half-Hardy  Plants,  which  have  been  stored  in  pits 
or  cellars,  will  need  looking  to,  in  order  to  prevent 
their  starting  into  growth.  See  that  plenty  of  air 
is  given,  and  if  the  plants  in  the  cellar  become  too 
dry,  give  them  a  little  water  occasionally. 

Cannas  and  other  roots  stored  ifi  the  cellar  will 
need  to  be  examined,  as  they  arc  liable  to  suffer 
from  dampness.  If  any  signs  of  rotting  appear, 
remove  at  once  to  a  dry  place,  where  there  is  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  frost,  and  cut  away  all  decaying  parts. 

Wood  Work.—  All  trellises,  arbors,  etc.,  will  need 
a  coat  of  paint  or  oil,  to  prevent  their  decay. 

Annuals. — Seeds  of  hardy  annuals  may  be  sown 
in  shallow  boxes  and  placed  in  a  kitchen  window, 
as  recommended  for  vegetable  seeds. 

CJreesiIaosssc  ajacl  Window  l*lasals. 

Air  should  be  given  to  the  greenhouse  every  mild* 
day,  taking  care  to  open  the  ventilators  on  the  side 
opposite  that  from  which  the  wind  blows. 

Sprinkling. — Give  the  plants  a  good  sprinkling 
every  two  or  three  days,  so  that  they  may  be  kept 
free  from  dust.  The  best  time  to  do  this  is  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  ventilators  can  be  closed. 

Bulbs.— Cut  away  the  flower-stalks  of  all  bulbs 
which  have  finished  flowering,  and  gradually  dry 
them  off,  when  they  may  be  taken  out  of  the  pots 
and  stored  in  a  dry  place,  ready  to  be  planted  in  the 
open  ground  next  fall.  Bring  a  few  pots  from  the 
cellar  every  week,  so  as  to  produce  a  succession  of 
flowers  during  the  early  spring  mouths. 


Propagation  of  bedding  and  other  plants  should  be 
continued;  as  soon  as  rooted,  pot  into  thumb-pots. 

Neatness. — Keep  all  the  plants  free  from  insects 
by  fumigation  and  washing,  and  remove  all  yellow 
and  dead  leaves,  as  they  detract  very  much  from 
the  beauty  of  a  flowering  or  specimen  plant. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


Gold  lias  been  down  tolOSpg,  closing  January  15th  at 
108%,  against  109%  on  the  lGtk  of  December . Busi¬ 

ness  in  breadstuffs  has  been  on  a  restricted  scale,  with 
the  main  call  for  spring  and  red  winter  wheat,  and  mixed 
Western  corn  and  Western  rye,  for  shipment,  at  easier  and 
irregular  prices.  The  home-trade  demand  has  been  light 
and  mostly  for  job  lots,  needed  to  meet  pressing  wants. 
Holders  have  been  prompt  in  responding  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  buyers,  as  a  rule,  at  the  current  figures _ Cot¬ 

ton  has  been  active,  excited,  and  higher,  the  principal 
dealings  having  been  for  home  use,  and  on  speculative 

account . Wool  has  advanced  on  a  livelier  inquiry, 

chiefly  for  manufacturing  purposes,  closing  with  prices 
.in  favor  of  sellers,  on  light  stocks  of  desirable  grades,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  fleece . Clover-seed  has  been  freely  pur¬ 
chased  for  export,  at  uniform  rates . Hay,  Hops,  and 

Tobacco,  quiet . Provisions  have  been  moderately 

active,  closing  firmly  at  our  quotations. 

Current  Wholes  ale  Prices. 

Dec.  16.  Jan.  15. 


Price  op  Gold  . 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State  : 

Super  to  Extra  Southern _ 

Extra  Western . 

Extra  Genesee . 

Superfine  Western . 

Uyb  Flour . . 

Corn-Meat . 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White. 
All  kinds  of  lied  and  Amber. 


_  109k, 

>5  75 


6  10  @10 

50 
00 
25 
30 

3  55  @4  25 
1  G2  ©  1  77 
1  18  ©  1  G' 


G  50  @10  1 
7  50  @  0  I 
5  75  @  G  ' 
4  20  @51 


40  $5 
25  6 


108% 

70  ©  7  40 
40  @10  65 
GO  @10  50 
50  @  9  00 
70  @  f>  40 
10  @  5  15 
50  @  4  25 
GO  ©  1  77% 
45  @  1  70 


Corn— Yellow . 

.  79 

@ 

81 

Tt%@  77% 

Mixed. . 

77 

@ 

79 

73  ©  77 

Oats—  Western . 

@ 

58 

54  ©  57% 

State  . 

.  55%@ 

57% 

Nominal 

Rye . . 

.  90 

@ 

97 

90  ©  1  00 

Bai-.lkv  . . 

.  80 

@  1  25 

80  @  1  20 

Hay— Bale  TR  100  lbs . 

.  1  25 

@ 

1  80 

1  35  @  1  85 

Straw,  ?)  100  lbs . 

@  1  30 

75  ©  1  25 

I  lb. 


Cotton—  Middlings,  ?)  lb 
lions— Crop  of  1870,  ?)  lb. 

Crop  of  1871 . . . 

Feathers— Live  Geese,  if 

Seep— Clover,  10  lb  . 

Timothy.  70  bushel . 

Flax,  70  bushel . 

Sugar— Brown,  lb . 

Molasses.  Cuba,  TOgal. . 

Coffee— Rio  (Gold,  in  bond). 
Tobacco,  Kentucky,  tec.,  70  lb. 

Seed  Leaf,  70  lb  . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,?)  lb. 

Domestic,  pulled,  70  lb . 

California,  unwashed, . 

Tallow',  70  lb  . 

Oil-Cake— 70  ton . 

1’ork— Mess,  70  barrel - 

Prime,  70  barrel . 

Beef— Plain  mess . . 

Lard,  111  tres.  &  barrels,  70  lb. 

Butter— State,  7(1  lb . 

Western,  o> . 

Cheese.  . . 

Beans—1 W  -bushel . 

Peas— Canada  free,  70  bu 
Eggs— Fresh  ?)  dozen  . . 

Poultry— Fowls . 

Turkeys,  ?)  lb . 

Geese,  70  pair . 

Ducks,  ?)  pair . 

Venison—?)  lb . 

Potatoes,  70  bbl . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  70  bbl. 

Cabbages—?)  100 . 

Broom -CO bn — 70  lb . 

Apples— 70  barrel . 

Grapf.s— P  pound . 

Cranberries—?)  barrel . 

Buckwheat  Flour—?)  lOOlbs, 
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@ 
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14 
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@ 
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@ 
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70 
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© 
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© 
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30 
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35 
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The  following' condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
from  our  daily  record  during  the  year,  show  at  a  glance 
the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  Jan.  15th,  1872, 
and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year ;  also  for  the 
year  ending  December  31, 1871. 


1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  THE  NEW  YORK 

Receipts.  Flour.  IVheat.  Corn.  Rye. 
23d’s  this  in’ tb. 189, 001  192,000  S67.000  500 

21  d’s  last  m’tli.321,000  2,973,000  2,311,000  298,000 


MARKETS. 
Parley.  Oats. 
331,000  356,000 

933,000  1,783,900 


Salks.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

23  d’s  WtismT.h.  172,000  1 ,115,000  1,797,000  102,000  168,500  1,009,000 

24  d’s  last  m’tli.257,000  2,201,000  2,073,000  136,0001,015,000  1,809,000 

H.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

23  days  1872...  189,000  192,000  867,000  500  334,000  356,000 

20  days  1871... 304, 000  270,000  19S.000  5,000  317,000  291,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 
23  d’s  1872. .  .172,000  1,115,000  1,797,000  102,000  108,500  1,009,000 
26  (l’»  1871.... 321, 000  2,041,000  973,000  47,000  216,000  811,000 

3.  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  Jan.  15. 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

1871 .  11,512  02,708  253,992  -  - -  - - 

1870  .  27.20S  130,153  13,755  - —  - 

4.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York. 

Wheat,  Corn,  Bye,  Barley,  Oats,  Malt. 
1873.  bush.  bush.  bush.  hush.  hush,  bush, 

.Tan.  15 . 3,539,405  803,197  481,093  337,825  2,052,911  128,091 

1871. 

Dec.  11 . 1,167,881  1,391,034  536,968  -  8,015,107  103,882 


5.  Beceipts  at  head  of  tide-water  at  Albany  each  sea¬ 

son  to  Dec.  1st  : 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

bbls.  bush.  busli.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

1871 . 290,709  21,313,400  20,042,300  1,107,900  3,839,400  0,639,400 

1870  . 430,100  17,124,700  4,805,100  0S7,500  3,9S4,700  6,167,500 

6.  Beceipts  of  Breadstuff’s  in  New  York  in  each  of 

the  last  eight  years : 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

1871.. .. 3. 049.045  26.518,300  27,108,150  1,055,621  3,869,123  12,540,966 

1870.. .. 4. 143. 993  2-1, 0S3, 742  9,143,478  550,109  5,020,718  9,620,006 

1569.. .. 3. 535.716  23,813,652  11,666,784  357,803  3,007,958  8,747,322 

1868. . .  .2,860,726  12,983,147  19,053,615  .  773,351  2.853,043  10,221,590 

1867. . .  .2,002,892  9,640,131  14,979,277  765,376  2,609,724  8,030,807 

1866. . .  .2,720,835  5,729,912  22,189,532  1,314,913  5,695,485  8,811,004 

1865.. .. 3. 628.526  8,768,929  15,935,277  899,679  3,239,054  9,851,955 

1864. .  .  .3,967,717  13,453,136  7,164,895  491,915  2,514,891  12,952,238 

7 .  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  Bee.  31 : 

Flour.  Mheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley. Oats. 

1871  . ’ . 1,659,755  21,963,613  13,016,570  525,772  98,745  47,310 

1870 . 1,950,234  18,446.035  487.792  92,431  28,986 

I860 . 1,582,211  18,240,586  1,637,586  142,542  49,393 

1868  . 1,020,522  5,775,109  6,002,825  153,093  94,340 

8.  Comparative  Stock  of  Flour  in  Neiv  York,  Jan.  1. 

1SG9.  IS70.  1871.  1872. 

Western  and  State  Flour  ...433.173  395,203  518,349  330,197 


Canada  Flour .  5,300  575  S50  300 

Southern  Flour .  30,601  46,560  45,870  25,974 

California  Flour .  19,904  1,110  ....  100 


Grand  total,  bbls . 490, 97S  443,478  565,069  856,271 

f).  Comparative  Stock  of  Grain  in  New  York,  Jan.  1. 


I860.  1870.  1871.  1873. 

Wheat,  bushels . 4,028,005  4,166,369  3,700,006  4,227,181 

Corn,  bushels . 2,061,079  010,500  303,033  1,439,804 

Rye,  bushels .  296,413  66,650  2,289,065  573,557 

Bariev,  bushels....  617,459  639,933  193,070  565,772 

Oats, ‘bushels . 3,213,388  1,796,962  1,401.192  2,S74,5S0 

Malt,  bushels .  121,173  91,114  14,571  129,180 

Peas,  bushels .  71, 70S  47,671  35S,330  9,500 


i>Tew  Yoi’lc  S.I ve-Stoclc  Msivlicts. 


WEEK  ENDING  BCCVCS. 

December  18th . 0,455 

December  25th . 4.9G3 

January  1st . 5,756 

January  6th . 6,262 

January  131 H . 6,741 

Total  in  5  Weeks . 39,177 


do  forprev.  4  TFee7ts..31,460 


i ws.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tol'l. 
119  1,158  29,693  53,218  89,642 

82  1,158  18,788  37,546  62,537 

139  910  10,850  25,571  43,232 

135  719  IS, 043  19,231  41,390 

70  823  25,547  40,223  79,404 

545  4,768  103,926  180,799  319,205 

891  5,115  97,522  1SS.270  323, OSS 

i.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 


Averagepcr  Week . 0,035 

do.  do.  last  Month — 7,865 
do.  do.  peer's  Month...  .7,815 
A  verage  per  Week,  1871 .  7,187 


109 

954 

20,585 

36,158 

98 

1,351 

24,380 

47,008 

121 

1,884 

34,141 

41,147 

SS 

2,301 

25,152 

25,177 

Beef  Cattle. — There  has  been  a  falling  off  of  1,S00 
cattle  per  week  when  compared  with  the  receipts  of  the 
previous  month.  Closing  up  the  year  we  have  3S0,931 
cattle  against  356,020  in  1870.  The  fight  run  of  cattle  for 
a  month  past  lias  caused  a  steadily  improving  market, 
and  prices  are  now  lc.  higher  than  they  were  last  month. 
Since  the  former  report  a  large  number  of  very  fine  holi¬ 
day  cattle  were  sent  in,  hut  they  did  not  bring  over  13c. 
@  13c.,  or  little  more  than  prime  stock  is  worth  now. 
There  were  too  many  of  them  to  sell  well.  One  yard  of 
12  head  was  sold  for  $3,000.  The  market  closes  very  firm, 
Texans,  which  are  scarce,  selling  at  (flic.  (S>  10!4c.,  witll 
fair  Western  at  ll!4c.,  and  prime  12>4c. ;  the  best  cattle 
selling  at  13c.  ©  13‘4c.,  save  a  few  head,  very  fine,  at  14c., 


on  the  scales,  GO  lbs.  per  cwt. 

Below  we  give  the  range  of  prices,  average  price,  and 
figures  at  which  large  lots  were  sold : 

Dec.  18th,  ranged  8  @15  c.  Large  sales  10  @13  c.  Av.  11% 

Dec.  25th,  (16.  S%@13  c.  (lo.  do.  10  @12%c.  do.  11 

Jan.  1st,  do.  9  @13  c.  do.  do.  10%@12%c.  do.  11% 

Jan.  6th,  do.  9  @13  c.  do.  do.  10%@T2  c.  do.  11% 

Jan.  13th,  do.  9%@1-1  c.  do.  do.  11  ©12%c.  do.  11% 


ijilch  Cows.— The  supply  has  been  large  during 
the  past  month,  and  trade  has  been  unsatisfactory.  Milk 
has  seldom  ruled  at  the  present  low  rates,  during  the  win¬ 
ter  season,  and  this  is  discouraging  for  the  producers. 
Besides,  dry  cows  have  been  hard  to  sell  until  within  the 
past  week.  Fresh  cows  vary  from  $40  to  $55  each  for 
poor,  $05  to  $75  for  medium  to  good,  with  a  few  choice 

at: $80  to  $00 . Calves. — The  run  is  fight,  as  is  al-' 

ways  the  case  during  this  season  of  the  year,  and  prices 
have  advanced.  Most  of 'the  calves  are  now  sent  in 
dressed,  on  account  of  cheaper  freights  and  the  ability  to 
send  them  long  distances.'  Good  to  prime  milk-fed 
calves  arc  worth  10c.  ©  11c.  f)  lb. ;  common  to  fair  sell 
at  8c.  (a)  9c. ;  mixed  lots,  of  large  size,  4J4c.  ©  7c.  Ilog- 
dressed  arc  worth  12c.  (a)  14c.  for  milk-fed,  and  Gc.  ©  9c. 

for  grassers . Slteep  and  Lambs.- There  1ms 

been  quite  a  falling  off  in  receipts,  and  prices  have  worked 
up  from  !4c.  to  lc.  $  ib.  There  were  some  extra  holi¬ 
day  sheep  of  175  ©  200  fi>s.  sent  in  for  Christmas,  which 
were  sold  at  9c.  ©  9'/2c.  $  fl>.,  five  weight.  The  advance 
in  wool  helps  the  sheep  trade,  while  farmers  incline  to 
increase  their  flocks,  hence  send  in  sparingly.  Few  sheep 
now  sell  below  7c.  $  ib.,  while  good  iots  of  80  to  90  lbs. 
bring  7>4c.  ©  8c.  Lambs  arc  now  selling  with  sheep  at 
same  prices.  Poor  to  medium  sheep  arc  selling  at  G*4c. 
©  7J4c.  fl  lb. ;  fair  to  good  at  714c:  ©  Sc.  ;  and  prime  to 

host  selections  at  Sj4c _  Swine.— These  are  falling. 

oft'  in  numbers,  hut  there  arc  somewhat  free  receipts  of 
Western  dressed,  amounting  to  30,231  during  the  past 
five  weeks.  Prices  have  ruled  rather  steady,  the  demand 
being  unusually' good.  Live  are  worth  4%c.  ®6%c. ; 
city-dressed  Western  5%c.  ®  6%c. ;  State  and  Jersey,  Gc. 
®  7%c. ;  Western  dressed,  5%c.  ©  5%c, 
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containingi  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


I&esasidJSiig-  Money:  —  «si 

New  York  City  Banks  or  Bankers  are-  best 
for  large  sums  ;  make  payable  to  the  order  of  ©range 
Judd  <fc  Co. . tPost-OfiUcc  Money  Orders, 

for  $50  or  less,  are  cheap  amt  safe  also.  When  these  arc  not 
obtainable,  register  letters,  affixing  stamps  for  post¬ 
age  and  registry  ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in 
the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  the  above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss. 

IPosSage  :  On  American  Agriculturist ,  3  cents 
a  quarter,  in  advance  ;  on  Hearth  and  Home ,  5  cents  per 
quarter.  Double  rates  if  not  paid  in  advance  at  the 
office  where  the  papers  arc  received.  For  subscribers  in 
British  America,  the  postage  must  be  sent  to  this  office 
for  prepayment  here. 

IBoHsml  Copies  of  Aoliassie  Tiairty 

are  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office;  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  last  fifteen  volumes 
(16  toj30)  will  also  be  forwarded  at  same  price.  Sets  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style,  at75  cents  per  vol.  (50  cents  extra,  if  return¬ 
ed  by  mail.)  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 

C1bi1s>s*«  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting 
for  each  addition  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members ; 
or  a*small  club  may  be  increased  to  a  larger  one  ;  thus: 
a  person  Saving  sent  10  subscribers  and  $12,  may  after¬ 
ward  send  10  more  subscribers  with  only  $8  ;  making  a 
club  of  20  at  $1  each ;  and  so  of  the  other  club  rates. 

Sewspapcr  SSecoatimenslatioaas. — 

Many  parties  advertise  that  such  and  such  a  newspaper 
says  so  and  so  of  their  wares  or  business  enterprises, 
etc.  Actual  editorial  commendations  from  papers 
which  are  honestly  and  ably  edited,  and  which  never  sell 
editorial  notices,  are  frequently  valuable— when  received 
by  reliable  parties, who  give  exact,  ungarbled  quotations, 
with  the  date  of  their  publication.  But  it  is  always  to 
be  remembered  that  very  many  of  these  notices  axe  taken 
from  the  parties’  own  advertisements  in  the  papers  re¬ 
ferred  to.  Thus,  a  party  inserts  in  the  Tribune,  Times, 
or  other  paper  an  advertisement  praising  himself  -and 
his  wares  in  the  strongest  terms ;  and  then  in  other 
newspapers  or  circulars  ho  quotes  from  his  own  ad¬ 
vertisement,  and  says  the  Tribune  or  other  paper  says  so 
and  so,  when  the  editor  of  the  quoted  paper  probably 
never  even  read  the  advertisement,  and  knows  nothing 
of  the  matter. 


Ckcap  'Wsitcls.esf. — To  several  inquirers 
we  answer,  as  often  before,  put  no  faith  in  the  advertise¬ 
ments  in  newspapers  or  circulars,  of  very  cheap  watches. 
Good  watches  are,  like  gold  and  silver  coin,  standard  ar¬ 
ticles  which  are  sold  at  their  cost  and  worth.  It  is  non¬ 
sense  to  expect  to  buy  “  solid-gold  lmnting-case,  full-jew¬ 
eled  watches,  accurate  time-keepers,”  etc.,  for  $20  or 
$30,  no  matter  how  many  respectable  newspapers  are 
said  to  commend  them.  The  cases  would  cost  all 
the  price  and  more,  and  the  running  gear  must  be  poor 
indeed.  As  a  rule,  the  safe  way  to  get  a  watch  is  through 
a  known ,  responsible  party,  to  whom  you  can  look  for  re¬ 
dress  if  a  watch  prove  poor.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to 
personally  investigate  every  advertiser  inquired  after  by 
our  numerous  readers.  Advertisements  in  our  own  pa¬ 
pers  are  believed  to  bo  trustworthy,  or  they  would  not  be 
inserted. 

Tlie  Bffoosici*  §iclaool=Mastei‘. — This 
intensely  interesting  story,  which  has  appeared  as  a 
serial  in  the  columns  of  Hearth  and  Home,  is  now 
issued  in  elegant  book  form,  printed  on  fine  paper,  with 
twelve  full-page  engravings  on  tinted  paper,  and  seven¬ 
teen  other  illustrations,  and  bound  in  extra  cloth.  It  is 
.a  truly  American  Story,  and  will  be  read  with  delight 
by  all.  Price,  post-paid,  $1.25. 

Will  £4  IPay  to  BSotreo-vr  Money  to 
Brain  band  ? — A  young-farmer,  Wilmington,  asks  if 
it  would  be  advisable  to  borrow  $500  to  remove  stone 
from,  and  drain  8  acres  of  land  which  he  wishes  to  im¬ 
prove.  If  the  productive  capacity  of  that  land  will  be 
incaeased  to  the  value  of  $10  per  acre  per  year,  the  cost 
will  be  repaid,  with  interest,  in  eight  years.  •  The  con¬ 
templated  improvement  ought  to  be  of  even  greater  bene¬ 


fit  to  the  field,  so  that  we  can  not  but  advise  a  young 
farmer  to  go  ahead.  Debt  is  to  be  avoided,  but  wh«'e 
the  land  is  improved  in  value,  no  real  debt  is  incurred. 

IBlea*?c  ©£*  ©aif  tSea’Staaia  E«li- 

tion.— This  has  all  the  principal  articles  and  engravings 
of  the  English  edition,  besides  a  Special  German  Depart¬ 
ment,  by  Hon.  Frederick  Munch,  a  practical  cultivator  in 
Missouri.  This  paper  is  useful  to  the  great  number  of 
German-speaking  cultivators  of  the  country,  and  espe¬ 
cially  so  to  the  scores  of  thousands  of  new-comers  from 
Faderland.  Terms  the  same  as  for  the  English  edition. 
Clubs  may  consist  of  either  edition,  or  partly  of  both. 

A  S®BOJajs  For  ss  I>eep  Well. — A  “  Cen¬ 
tral  Pennsylvanian”  wants  a  pump  for  a  well  40  feet 
deep,  that  will  supply  both  the  house  and  barn.  Just  the 
pump  wanted  is  the  Submerged  Pump  advertised  in  our 
columns,  and  offered  as  a  premium  for  clubs  for  American 
Agriculturist. 

Cnolt&eaa  BSotl. — “II.,”  Naugatuck,  Ct.,  has 
known  this  weed  to  he  destroyed  by  two  years’  pasturing 
with  sheep  on  ground  that  could  not  he  plowed: 

Cliala-B*©©!.  iaa  Ctilslstsg'©. — E.  Q.  How¬ 
land,  Erie  Co.,N.  Y. — It  is  supposed  that  club-root  is  duo 
to  some  insect,  hut  we  believe  it  is  not  yet  proven  what 
insect  it  is. 

E>©  EraHtnias  Matnre  Early  ? — It 

is  said  over  and  over  again  in  books  and  periodicals 
that  the  Brahmas,  light  and  dark,  excel  in  the  valuable 
quality  of  early  maturity.  We  have  asserted  the  same 
ourselves,  but  there  should  be  some  qualification.  If  by 
early  maturity  precocious  laying  is  meaut,  then  Brahma 
pullets  are  certainly  entitled  to  that  distinction.  We 
have  raised  broods  of  which  every  pullet  has  laid  within 
a  week  after  attaining  the  ago  of  six  months.  Mr. 
Wright,  in  his  “  Monograph  on  the  Brahma  Fowl,”  says 
that  they  lay  with  great  regularity  when  from  six  to 
seven  months,  and  when  hatched  early  and  highly  fed 
from  the  shell,  will  sometimes  begin  at  five.  But  if  wo 
turn ,  from  laying  to  increase  in  size,  we  find  that  tlie 
Brahma,  like  all  other  Asiatic  breeds,  arrives  at  maturity 
very  late.  Growth  is  not  completed  until  the  age  of  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  months.  Though  the  Bralimas  are  so 
large  when  fully  developed,  the  White  Leghorns,  a  me¬ 
dium  or  small  race,  will,  if  hatched  at  the  stime  time, 
and  fed  and  managed  in  the-  same  way,  attain  a  good 
“  broiler”  size,  say  three  pounds,  live  weight,  at  an  ear¬ 
lier  age.  The  Brahma  cocks  go  stalking  about,  looking 
as  stilty  and  awkward  as  so  many  young  ostriches,  for 
months  after  the  cockerels  of  most  other  breeds  appear 
nearly  mature. 

Tiae  AlafeasaaSais. — Our  South¬ 

ern  friends  make  the  mistake  of  having  an  agricultural 
paper — and  sometimes  two — in  each  State.  One  good 
paper  devoted  to  the  Agi-iculture  proper  to  the  Gulf 
States,  would  he  hotter  than  one  in  each  State  ;  however, 
that  is  a  matter  that  will  regulate  itself.  Our  present 
business  is  to  welcome  the  Rural  Alabamian,  a’  monthly 
of  40  pages,  published  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  at  $2  a  year.  Mr. 
C.  C.  Langdon,  the  editor,  is  no  novice  in  agricultural 
and  horticultural  matters,  and  his  first  number  is  very 
creditable  in  both  matter  and  manner. 

IPeacla  t&a-aalss. —  “  O.  W.,”  Newfanc,  N. 
“Y.  We  suppose  you  mean  the  peach-borer.  Borers  al¬ 
ready  in  the  trees  must  he  killed,  by  the  use  of  a  sharp 
knife  and  flexible  wire  for  a  probe.  The  parent  insect 
begins  to  lay  its  eggs  in  June,  and  continues  until  Sep¬ 
tember  and  sometimes  October. 

Cancer  —  Tlie  Eatest  |Ciare.— Cancer 
is  such  a  terrible  affliction  that  many  sensitive  persons 
imagine  that  they  are  visited  by  it,  and  assume  that  any 
obstinate  tumor  is  the  dreaded  cancer.  It  is  from  this 
class  of  persons  that  the  cancer-curers  derive  their 
patients  and  their  pay.  The  latest  dodge  of  these  cancer 
chaps  is  now  being  practiced  by  a  man  in  Pennsylvania, 
nc  writes  to  the  various  papers  that  he  was  cured  by 
drinking  “  wild  tea,”  and  applying  the  grounds  thereof 
to  the  cancer.  Many  papers  have  given  this  man  the 
benefit  of  an  advertisement  by  publishing  his  notice.  If 
the  editors  of  these  papers  are  applied  to  to  know  what 
“  wild  tea  ”  is,  inquirers  will  be  referred  to  the  writer  of 
the  article. — Somebody  has  a  “  cancer  cure  ”  to  sell,  and 
takes  this  method  of  getting  his  advertising  done,  which 
some  editors  are  green  enough  to  do  gratuitously.  Those 
fearing  they  have.or  may  have  cancers  will  do  well  to  read 
an  article  on  the  subject  in  Hearth  and  Home  for  Feb.  3d. 


ISermaaala  Grass.-C.  L.  Huffman,  Cham¬ 
bers  Co.,  Texas.  This  grass  rarely  or  never  seeds.  It  Is 
propagated  by  cutting  the  turf  in  small  squares,  scatter¬ 
ing  them  over  the  field,  and  rolling.  It  should  he  put 
only  where  the  pasture  is  intended  to  he  permanent,  as  it 
is  claimed  to  be  impossible  to  eradicate  it.  In  many 
parts  of  the  South  the  problem  is  to  get  the  grass  out 
rather  than  to  get  it  in. 

T3ae  JPoaalts-y  World.. — This  is  a  new 
poultry  monthly  of  12  pages,  published  at  Hartford,  Ct., 
at  $1  per  annum.  One  of  its  editors  is  Mr.  Stoddard, 
whose  articles,  including  those  upon  “  The  Egg  Farm,” 
have  frequently  appeared  in  our  columns.  The  first  num¬ 
ber  is  very  neat  in  appearance,  and  gives  promise  of  use¬ 
fulness  in  its  particular  line. 

IT  WIM<  Pl¥  to  supply  yourself,  your 
sons,  and  your  workmen  with  good  papers  and  boolcs.  $5 
to  $20,  or  more,  expended  in  this  way,  will  come  back 
every  year.  Your  sons  will  be  kept  from  idleness  and  mis¬ 
chievous  company  ;  they  will  understand  and  respect 
their  work  more  ;  they  will  gain  new  ideas  and  learn  to 
think  and  reason  better ;  they  will  learn  I  o  make  their 
headship  their  hands;  thqy  will  labor  more  intelligently 
and  be  happier  because  their  minds  will  bo  developed, 
and  they  will  have  something  to  think  about  while  at 
work.  Better  sell  an  acre  of  land  than  not  to  have  these 
mind-cnltivators.  Any  intelligent  man  will  make  more 
off  from  9  acres  than  the  unintelligent  one  will  from  10 
acres.  Think  of  this  in  planning  and  providing  for  your 
sons  in  the  future.  Store  their  growing  minds  with  use¬ 
ful  ideas,  or  the  devil  will  fill  the  vacancies  with  very  un¬ 
desirable  tenants  (ideas).  (The  premium  list  on  page  73 
will  afford  to  many  an  opportunity  to  get  some  books  free 
of  expense  ;  and  plenty  of  good  books,  to  bo  delivered  by 
mail  or  otherwise,  will  be  found  in  the  advertising  pages..) 

EAalaels. — Sewall  Fisher  writes  that  lie  finds 
that  chrome  yellow,  mixed  with  linseed  oil,  and  rubbed 
upon  wooden  labels,  is  preferable  to  white  lead. 

ISeaaasi. — A.  Walker,  Randolph,  Wis.  The 
specimens  sent  arrived  in  fragments.  Likely-  the  Mot¬ 
tled  Lima,  hut  we  arc  not  sure. 

Mr,  Ssirg’csat’s  BSeaUei-. — It  was  stated 
in  the  Ogden  Farm  Papers  for  January,  that  Mr.  Sargent’s 
cows  had  yielded  nearly  $300  each,  during  the  year,  in 
butter  alone.  He  has  since  sent  a  definite  statement  on 
the  subject.  “  Our  total  yield  of  butter  for  tlie  year  was 
1,S12  lbs. ;  number  of  cows,  10.  Of  these  ‘  Anna  ’  has 
not  yielded  one  cent  during  the  year,  and  supposing  that 
the  yield  of  two  others  lias  been  consumed  at  the  house, 
in  milk  and  cream,  it  leaves  seven  butter-makers,  or  258 
lbs.  per  cow.  This,  at  $1.15  perlb.,  makes  $296.70.  So, 
you  see,  my  statement  was  not  so  very ’far  out  of  the  way. 
I  do  not  consider  this  as  good  as  it  should  be,  aiid  prob¬ 
ably  would  he  another  year,  for  I  have  had  hard  luck 
in  getting  cows  with  calf.  It  has  been  a  year  of  unusual 
drouth,  to  say  nothing  of  the  preceding  year  of  drouth 
and  heat,  from  which  the  cows  have  never  recovered.” 

EIUMMUftiS.  —There  is  a. 
large  class  of  swindlers,  pretty  widely  scattered,  who 
deal,  or  profess  to  deal,  in  vile  hooks,  pictures,  instru¬ 
ments.,  stimulants,  and  the  like.  They  now  mainly  lo¬ 
cate  in  small  country  towns,  where  they  are  in  less  dan¬ 
ger  from  the  sharp  city  detectives.  Mr.  Gayler’s  stem 
course  in  withholding  letters  addressed  to  this  class,  has 
driven  most  of  them  from  this  city.  (Pity  he  could  not 
have  an  eye  and  hand  in  every  P.  O.)  These  operators 
secure  mainly  the  names  of  young  persons,  though  they 
do  not  all  confine  themselves  to  such  customers,  and  send 
out  alluring  circulars  describing  their  hooks,  pictures, 
and  articles.  Most  States  have  severe  laws  against  the 
venders  of  such  literature,  hut  they  evade  detection  by 
withholding  their  names  from  the  circulars,  and  slip¬ 
ping  in  a  loose  card  with  the  address;  or  they  carc&illy 
exclude  all  samples  of  their  articles  from  their  offices, 
and  deal  only  through  the  mails  or  express,  having  the 
articles  forwarded  (if  sent  at  all)  from  some  other  local¬ 
ity.  These  precautions,  however,  are  only  needed  to 
avoid  detectives,  for,  as  a  rule,  those  dealing  with  them 
are  not  likely  to  expose  themselves  by  publicly  prosecut¬ 
ing  them  for  any  swindling  practiced.  '  A  majority  of 
them  pocket  all  the  money  received,  and  send  nothing  in 
return.  We  have  complaints  of  loss  of  money  sent  by  P.O. 
Order,  and  received  by  one  calling  himself  M.Depau  &  Co., 
Hoboken,  N.  J.,  who  advertises  such  things  as  no  decent; 
persons  ought  to  have  ordered  or  thought  of  ordering, 
and  they  deserve  little  sympathy  in  their  losses.  Others 
complain  of  a  “  Tailor  &  Co.,”  who  is  flooding  Maryland, 
and  other  States  with  offers  of  similar  articles  and 
pocketing  the  money  sent  to  him.  Another  villainous 
circular,  offering  obscene  hooks,  prints,  and  articles,  in¬ 
closes  a  card  of  “Scott  &  Co., 22 Ann  St.,  1ST.  Y.”  To 
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those  foolish  and  depraved  enough  to  want  and  order 
these  things,  we  say  first,  that  almost  invariably,  your 
money  will  be  coolly  pocketed  and  nothing  returned ;  and 
second,  that  the  articles,  if  sent,  are  not  as  represented, 
and  are  dangerous  to  yourself,  morally  and  physically. 
To  Parents  and  Guardians  we  again  say,  be  very  careful 
to  know  what  those  under  your  care  receive  through  the 
mails.  Multitudes  of  reports  come  to  us  from  parents 
who  have  found  their  sons  (sometimes  daughters,  too) 

patronizing  these  vile,  seductive  swindlers . AWiscon- 

sian  writes  us  that  he  sent  $2  to  a  Maine  concern,  on  the 
promise  of,  post-paid,  or  express  paid,  a  canvasser’s  out¬ 
fit  of  200  papers,  samples  of  splendid  cliromos,  etc.,  but 
after  three  letters  of  inquiry  can  get  no  response; 
that  a  neighbor,  a  lady,  wrote  for  the  same  and  received 
a  box  with  a  C.  O.  D.  bill  of  $4,  and  express  charges  of 

§2.25 . A  Salem,  Mass.,  subscriber  writes  us  regretting 

that  so  good  a  paper  as  the  Youth’s  Companion  should 
not  be  more  careful  in  what  it  admits  to'  its  advertising 
columns,  and  we  join  in  the  regrets— which  extend  to 
many  other  good  journals.  'We  hope  the  complainants 
will  write  directly  to  the  editors  of  such  papers,  and  let 
them  plainly  understand  what  their  readers  think  about 
the  matter,  and  what  they  intend  to  do  about  it  if  per¬ 
sisted  in . Tlae  “Queer”  operators  still  find 

dupes  enough  to  keep  them  going.  This  month  we  have, 
among  others,  J.  P.  Strang,  alias  J.  D.  Wolston,  10  South 
Fifth  avenue,  N.  Y.,  who  pretends  to  I.  O.  0.  F.ship — 
and  under  other  names  circulates  the  “  Spanish  Policy  ” 
humbug  circulars  ;  Noah  Judson  &  Co.,  109  William  St., 
N.  Y.,  alias  F.  Drake  &  Co.,  51  Liberty  st.,  N.  Y.  ;  Hud¬ 
son,  Wood  &  Co.,  44  Liberty  st. ;  Jno.  flood,  Jr.,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del.,  whose  letters  are  forwarded  by  express  to 
19S  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  where  he  has  his  head-quarters,  as 
a  protended  collecting  agent.  The  same  man  operates 
under  the  name  of  Amos  Wainwright,  170  Broadway,  N. 
Y.,  and  same  street  and  No.  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  with 
Masonic  and  I.  O.  O.  F.  symbols,  his  letters  being  post¬ 
marked  at  N.  Y.  City. 

E'B K  €>  F I T- A®  IL  E  „ — Money  can  be  easily 
made  by  any  one,  old  or  young,  with  little  time  or  atten¬ 
tion  required.  How  it  is  done  will  be  learned  by  a  careful 
reading  of  what  is  said  on  page  'S' 3. 

Those  Doh“Sle«ls. — ‘‘  H.,”  Rilevville,  Pa., 
thinks  the  sleds  figured  in.  the  American  Agriculturist  of 
December  last,  would  come  to  “pi”  if  a  stone  was 
struck  when  they  had  a  heavy  load  on.  This  may  seem 
so,  but  such  sleds  are  extensively  used  in  the  great  pine¬ 
ries  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  where  the  logs  are  much 
larger  than  the  Pennsylvanian  logs,  and  are  found  to  be 
strong  and  durable. 

■Wasliisag-  MacSniattcs  arc  commonly  used 
only  for  the  storage  of  articles  sure  to  be  found  in  every 
family,  which  are  not  good  enough  to  keep,  and  still  a 
little  too  good  to  throw  away.  They  must  be  put  some¬ 
where,  and  what  place  so  appropriate  as  the  washing 
machine,  which  is  often  just  the  same  kind  of  property? 
The  Continental  washing  machine  is  not  one  of  this 
kind.  We  have  triedit,  and  found  it  to  work  rapidly, 
easily,  and  effectually.  It  is  a  great  labor-saving  machine, 
and  it  would  prove  a  blessing  in  any  house  that  is  not 
already  furnished  with  a  good  washing  machine. 

!>«  'Wss.ter-BSaircasi  Waste  any  Wa¬ 
ter  “  J.  C.,”  Kansas,  asks  if  water-rams  waste  any 
water?  Undoubtedly.  The  water  elevated  is  raised  by 
the  power  gained  by  the  fall  of  a  certain  amount  of  wa¬ 
ter,  depending  on  the  bight  to  which  the  water  elevated 
is  raised,  and  the  fall  from  the  spring.  A  large  quantity 
of  water  is  used  to  raise  a  comparatively  small  quantity. 

Simali-Firtail  CoSes'  am«l  I^uories.— 

“C.  S.,”  La  Porte,  Ind.  A  single  question  (or  two)  is 
usually  answered  at  once.  A  perfect  swarm  like  yours 
must  wait.  We  will  try  and  condense:  Wilson's  Black¬ 
berry. — The  fruit  is  imperfect  because  -the  flowers  are 
sometimes  incomplete.  They  arc  not  “  the  poorest  toe 
ever  tasted,”  but  very  good.  Still  valued  at  the  East  as  a 
market  berry.  Philadelphia  Raspberry.— \f  yours  are  of 
superior  flavor  to  the  Clarke,  then  you  can  not  have  the 
right  Clarke,  or  tastes  unaccountably  differ.  No  variety 
in  the  New  York  market  equals  the  Hudson  River  Ant¬ 
werp.  Mulching  Grape-Vines. — Wo  should  notadvisethis 
except  upon  a  very  light  soil.  The  roots  of  a  vino  need 
to  be  warm  and  dry.  Mulching  Strawberries—  Leave  the 
mulch  on  until  after  the  fruit  is. gathered;  pull  up  such 
large  weeds  as  force  their  way  through  the  mulch.  When 
the  crop  is  off,  remove  the  straw  and  cultivate.  Rogers's 
Hybrids. — No.  15  is  Agawam  ;  the  other  numbers  men¬ 
tioned  have  not  boon  named. 

Forest-Ti-ec  S5«<‘«ls. — “  D.  A.  S.,"  Belle¬ 
vue,  O.,  asks  about  raising  chestnut,  sugar-maple, 
hickory,  and  white  oak  from  seeds.  Unless  he  can  find 


seeds  that  have  been  properly  preserved  in  sand,  he  can 
do  nothing  next  spring.  Seeds  that  have  become  thor¬ 
oughly  dried  will  not  germinate.  The  first  two  may 
be  sown  in  drills  and  covered  with  leaf-mold,  and  trans¬ 
planted  when  one  or  two  years  old.  The  hickory  and 
oak  are  best  planted  where  they  are  to  grow,  putting  two 
or  three  seeds  together,  and  when  they  have  started  re¬ 
moving  all  but  one.  They  do  not  transplant  readily. 

IF.— If  you  persuade  a  neighbor  to  take  and 
read  a  wide-awake,  instructive,  reliable  journal,  treating 
specially  of  his  business,  you  set  him  to  thinking,  yon 
elevate  iiim  and  his  family.  He  will  experiment,  and 
you  will  have  the  benefit  of  his  experiments.  His  family 
will  read  and  be  more  intelligent  neighbors.  The  tone 
of  socieiy  will  improve ;  and  your  own  property  even  will 
be  improved  in  value.  Every  additional  reader  in  the 
place  will  have  a  like  tendency.  Scatter  annually  in  any 
neighborhood  $50  worth  of  good  periodicals  and  books, 
on  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  domestic  ecouomy,  and 
it  will  change  the  character  of  the  neighborhood,  and 
increase  the  intelligence  and  the  desirableness  of  the 
place,  and  raise  its  product,  many  hundreds  of  dollars  in 
the  aggregate  every  year.  One  easy,  cheap  way  of  accom¬ 
plishing  this  is,  for  the  people  to  unite,  raise  a  club,  and 
each  receive  this  journal,  or  Hearth  and  Home ,  or  both, 
and  get  one  of  the  book  premiums  as  a  library  for  com¬ 
mon  use  by  all.  It  only  needs  some  wide-awake,  enter¬ 
prising,  public-spirited  man  or  woman — young  or  old — 
to  start  the  enterprise  in  each  neighborhood.  See  pre¬ 
miums  94  to  10G,  pages  73  and  74.  By  a  little  effort  any 
man  or  boy  may  secure' quite  a  lot  of  good  books  for  him¬ 
self  as  a  premium  without  money. 

Foal  Ashes,  —  “  G.  D.  C.,”  Philadelphia. 
Coal  ashes  are  worth  so  much  less  than  wood  ashes  that 
we  can  not  give  their  relative  values.  Coal  ashes  are  use¬ 
ful  on  some  soils,  and  the  more  wood  or  charcoal  is  used 
in  kindling  the  coal  the  better  the  ashes.  They  are  not 
worth  carting  far.  Wo  use  them  on  roads  and  paths,  for 
which,  in  our  sandy  soil,  they  answer  a  good  purpose. 

“Insects  Sent.”— “C.  S.”  Ind.  The  “in¬ 
sects  ”  sent  in  a  quill  arc  not  properly  insects,  but 
crustaceans.  They  are  popularly  known  as  Sow-bugs,  and 
belong  to  the  genus  Porcellio.  As  they  live  upon  decayed 
wood  and  other  vegetable  matter,  it  is  probable  that  they 
do  no  injury. 

Mistletoe. — R.  H.  Dixon,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 
Mistletoe  can  not  be  grown  from  slips..  The  English 
propagate  it  by  means  of  the  seed,  raising  a  sliver  of 
bark  upon  the  underside  of  a  branch,  and  inserting  a 
berry  beneath  it.  We  have  not  known  the  European 
Mistletoe,  which  is  quite  different  from  our  native  one, 
to  be  grown  in  this  country. 

“  Smilax.” — “J.  F.  F.,”  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
The  proper  name  of  this  plant  is  MyrsiphyUum.  Your 
want  of  success  is  doubtless  due  to  your  not  having  heat 
enough.  It  does  best  in  a  warm  greenhouse.  Your  tem¬ 
perature,  35°  to  55°,  is  cool. 

Steaming  Feed  willi  Mot  Water. — 
“A.  C.  W.,”  Washington  Co.,  Md.,  asks,  “Will  it  do  to 
steam  feed  in  a  tight  box,  by  pouring  hot  water  on  and 
covering  until  cool,  where  there  is  no  steaming  appara¬ 
tus?”  It  will  answer  to  some  extent  as  a  substitute  for 
proper  steaming,  and  will  be  found  proportionately  but 
not  equally  useful. 

BAiac  BBnsiacs. — “  A.  -W.,”  Randolph,  Wis. 
It  is  the  nature  of  Lilac  bushes  to  spread.  You  may  be 
able  to  keep  them  within  a  certain  space  by  digging  a 
trench,  removing  all  roots  outside  of  it,  and  filling  up  the 
trench  with  coal  ashes. 

Apple  Orcliard. — “O.  W.,”  Newfane. 
If  your  orchard  has  been  manured  “  heavily  ”  every  year, 
you  probably  have  stimulated  a  growth  of  wood  at  the 
,  expense  of  fruit.  Let  it  rest  for  a  few  years  ;  then  use  lime. 

Mouse  mini  Garden  is  the  title  of  a 
monthly  made  up  from  the  weekly  columns  of  the  Ohio 
Farmer.  Published  by  Geo.  E.  Blakeloe,  Cleveland,  O., 
at  80  cents  per  annum. 

Calalpnges  after  {Potatoes.— “J.  H.  G.” 

(some-kind-of-town,  can’t  read  it),  Md.— Cabbages  may 
follow  potatoes.  Use  a  plenty  of  manure. 

Mow  to  Use  Feus  most  I*roait- 
ably. — A  “  Subscriber  ”  has  two  barrels  of  gray  peas 
and  wants  to  use  them  most  profitably.  We  do  not  know 
of  a  better  use  than  to  sow  them  with  oats  and  feed  the 
crop  to  stock,  either  green  or  dry.  It  is  an  excellent  crop 
for  soiling,  or  feeding  green  to  horses,  cows,  or  hogs. 


FSSI3E. — Tlie  very  SSest  TsaTtoSe  Cnt“ 
lery — Silver-pHatcdl  Talale  Articles 
—  CS-olkl  Ferns — ClaiMrem’s  Toys — 
Fioweraad  Marslesa  Seeds — Anrsery 
Stocls— Sewing  »sa«l  WasEalng  Ma¬ 
claines  and.  Wringers — Melodeons _ 

IPiasaos — American  Watclics — Slsoot- 
img  Irons— Tool  ©laests — Ibrawing 
Instruments  —  ISarosmeters  —  Astral 
©it  —  May  Mowers  —  fflorse-Forlcs 
and  Blocs — PnBnps — Family  Weigh¬ 
ing  Scales — Cyclopedias— BMction- 
aries  —  BSoolcs  —  Grape  »  Fines  —  Toy 
Steam  -  Engines —  etc.,  etc.,  etc., 
are  among  the  things  that  we  are  distributing  very  largely 
all  over  the  countny  to  our  friends  who  send  in  clubs  of 
Subscribers.  Some  report  as  getting  as  many  as  fifty  sub¬ 
scribers  a  day.  Others  get  one,  two,  or  three,  or  more,  as 
opportunity  serves.  Some  make  this  their  sole  business, 
and  sell  their  premiums  received,  and  thus  get  large 
wages.  There  is  no  humbug  or  claptrap  about  this.  At 
least  Fourteen  Thousand  persons  have  received  these  pre¬ 
miums  with  great  pleasure,  and  still,  not  one  in  ten  of 
those  who  ought  to  read  the  American  Agriculturist  and 
Hearth  and  Home  for  their  own  pleasure  and  profit ,  is 
yet  supplied  with  it.  So  there  is  abundant  room  for 
thousands  of  others  to  obtain  these  valuable  premiums. 
This  work  can  go  on  all  winter.  Full  particulars  will  be 
found  in  the  Advertising  Columns,  pages  73  and  74. 

Sfiaiso  at  'Will. — Mr.  Edward  Powers,  a  civil 
engineer  of  Chicago,  finds  that  battles  both  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  in  Europe  have  been  followed  by  rain  which  he 
attributes  to  the  effect  of  cannonading.  He  petitions 
Congress  to  allow  him  the  use  of  300  cannon  with  pow¬ 
der  for  the  purpose  of  experimenting. 

King  -  ISone. — “C.  W.  P.,”  W.  Va.,  has  a 
horse  lame  of  ring-bone  in  the  fore  feet,  and  wants  a 
cure.  If  of  late  appearance  let  the  horse  rest,  feed  liber¬ 
ally,  and  apply  a  hot  bran-and-water  poultice,  with  one 
drachm  of  camphor.  Afterwards  rub  with  an  ointment 
of  iodide  of  lead,  one  part  to  eight  parts  of  lard.  Con¬ 
tinue  this  for  two  weeks.  An  old  ring-bone  is  incurable, 
but  rest  will  relieve  the  lameness. 

Most-Hole  I>igger„ —  “  T.  S.,”  Green¬ 
wood,  Miss.,  wants  the  best  post-hole  digger.  Where 
there  are  no  stones  to  interfere,  the  common  post-auger 
is  the  best ;  where  there  are  stones,  the  post-spoon 
and  a  crowbar  to  loosen  the  earth  are  the  best  tools. 

Feacli-Trees  and  Canker-Worms. 

— “  J.  A.  H.,”  Roxborough,  Mass. — We  do  not  think  a 
“  little  salt  ”  would  injure  your  peach-trees,  nor  do  we 
think  it  will  do  any  good ;  better  use  ashes  oriime.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  application  can  be  made  to  the  soil  to 
destroy  canker-worm. 

ISreeding  from  a  Young  Sow.— 

“  II.  H.  S.  II.”  asks  if  it  is  wise  to  breed  from  a  sow  that 
is  only  five  months  old.  Hardly.  Her  growth  will  he 
checked  and  the  pigs  will  not  he  worth  raising.  Better 
wait  for  pigs  until  September  next. 

Size  of  Ox  «  Yokes. — “A  Subscriber,” 
Wis.,  gives  the  size  of  timber  necessary  for  an  ox-yoke, 
used  iu  the  Western  pineries,  viz.,  8  x  12  inches.  There, 
where  heavy  draft  is  common,  a  wide  yoke  is  used  and 
two-inch  bows. 

The  Copper-Strip  Slay-Cutter, — 

“W.  H.  P.”  asks  if  the  copper-strip  hay-cutter  is  the 
best.  We  have  used  it,  and  for  a  small  stock  think  very 
highly  of  it. 

Lime-Spreaders.-1 '  S.  &Co.,”  Bellefonte, 
Pa.,  asks  who  makes  lime-spreaders,  and  if  a  plaster- 
sower,  mentioned  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune,  is  able  to  do  it  ? 
That  plaster-sower  is  useless  for  spreading  lime,  however 
much  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  may  recommend  It.  It  can  only 
sow  plaster  and  finely  ground  materials  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties.  No  plan  of  spreading  lime  is  better  than  from  a 
sled  that  will  hold  25  bushels,  with  a  long-handled  shovel. 

To  Prevent  Skippers  in  Hams. 

— “Z.  D.  R.”  keeps  hams  free  from  skippers  by  tying  \ 
them  closely  in  a  paper  sack  and  hanging  in  a  dry  room. 
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'i'lie  “  ■'oToi'lol Agriculturally 
Considered, — We  do  not  refer  to  the  “  Wide,  Wide 
World,”  hut  to  the  newspaper  of  that  name.  It  has  be¬ 
come  the  custom,  of  late,  for  the  dally  newspapers  to 
devote  a  share  of  their  weekly  editions  to  agricultural 
matters,  and  the  agricultural  departments  of  these  papers 
are  good  or  bad,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  editors 
in  charge  of  them.  Persons  who  differ  with  the  World 
in  political  matters,  will  agree  that  its  agricultural  de¬ 
partment  is  not  surpassed,  if  it  is.  equaled,  by  any  of  its 
rivals.  There  are  not  so  many  long  “  original  ”  articles 
as  in  some  papers,  but  a  groat  variety  of  original  and 
well-selected  matter,  which  shows  much  conscientious 
labor  on  the  part  of  Hr.  A.  B.  Crandall,  who  has  charge 
of  this  department.  Its  reports  of  the  Farmers’  Club  are 
the  fullest  that  are  given,  and  if  one  cares  to  know  how 
much  people  can  talk  and  say  little,  he  can  find  it  in  the 
World  the  next  morning  after  the  Club  meeting.  Other 
dailies  wait  a  week  before  they  publish  the  Club  reports, 
and  whatever  faint  sparkle  they  may  have,  has  subsided. 

Wiiat  We  Sleep  lias  much  to  do 

with  enjoyment  in  and  refreshment  from  slumber.  The 
perfection  of  a  bed  consists  in  its  giving  support  to  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  surface  of  the  body  lying  upon 
it.  A  straight,  unyielding  surface  touches  few  points  of 
the  curves  of  the  person,  and  as  these  must  bear  the 
whole  weight,  aching  limbs  and  restless  slumber  are  often 
the  result.  Thick  feather-beds  relieve  pressure,  but  are 
not  healthful.  We  have  found  the  woven  wire-mattress 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  good  bed  in  the  highest 
degree,  giving  the  fullest  support  by  conforming  to  the 
body,  requiring  only  moderate  covering  to  insure  com¬ 
fort,  being  highly  elastic,  cleanly,  durable — in  short,  a 
great  advance  in  the  art  of  bed-making. 

Bryiug-  up  Cows.— “I.  II.  H.,”  referring 
to  our  article  on  “Drying  up  Cows”  in  American  Agri-  ; 
culturistoi  December,  1871,  and  also  to  “  Ilints  on  Work  ” 
in  same  number,  where  this  subject  is  also  treated,  asks 
which  course  he  must  take,  .as  a  seeming  contradiction 
occurs.  There  is  no  contradiction.  If  I.  H.  II.  wishes 
to  improve  his  stock  in  milking  capacity,  let  him  follow 
the  course  pointed  out  in  the  first-mentioned  article  ;  if 
he  desires  to  follow  the  “old  plan,”  under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances,  he  will  follow  that  in  “Hints  upon  Work.” 
Another  correspondent,  “W.  A.,”  indorses  fully  the 
course  indicated  in  the  article  entitled  as  above.  It  is 
certain  that  improvement  may  be  made  in  our  dairy  stock, 
and  we  have  indicated  one  way  in  which  it  maybe  begun. 

l!ow  to  BsaaSce  si  Sffciier  Fksf ,  wEaicla 
refuses  to  eat. — “B.  S.,”  Muncy,  Pa.  This  is  a  dif¬ 
ficult  business.  The  appetite  must  be  tempted.  Prob¬ 
ably  cut  turnips,  sprinkled  with  salt,  would  be  eaten, 
then  some  mill  feed  may  be  sprinkled  on  them.  If  this 
is  not  successful,  give  her  a  half-pound  of  Glauber  salts, 
followed  with  a  little  powdered  gentian  root  and  tinc¬ 
ture  of  iron,  daily,  in  something  she  will  take,  until  her 
appetite  is  invigorated. 

SwlSbllt  Swiaie.— “L.  II.  T.”  has  looked 
in  vain  in  the  columns  of  the  Agriculturist  for  breeders 
of  Suffolk  swine.  As  this  is  a  favorite  breed  with 
many,  those  who  have  them  for  sale  should  take  note. 

C3nil»s  in  Ciittle. — Jos.  H.  Moffat,  Colo¬ 
rado,  removes  “  warbles”  (the  larvae  of  the  cattle  Gad-fly> 
by  pressing  the  swelling  between  the  two  thumb-nails, 
which  discharges  the  grub,  and  the  wound  heals,  ne 
says,  killing  them  by  puncturing,  which  leaves  the  dead 
grub  in  the  skin,  causes  a  sore  spot.  If  forced  out  in 
the  above  manner,  the  grubs  should  be"  destroyed. 

Blood  and  Bone  Spavin. — “Jas.  D. 
W.,”  Carroll  Co.,  Md.,  wants  a  remedy  for  blood  and  bone 
spavin.  On  page  6,  American  Agriculturist ,  we  gave  the 
proper  treatment  for  blood  spavin  ;  for  bone  spavin  firing 
is  the  only  remedy  that  may  effect  a  cure,  but  generally 
it  is  incurable.  Bono  spavin  is  an  enlarged  growth  of  the 
bone  of  the  hock,  which  the  contraction  of  the  skin,  by 
firing,  tends  to  prevent.  When  a  spavin  becomes  con¬ 
firmed,  it  is  best  let  alone. 

Large  Croclcs  for  Seltoagf  HSillf. — 

Mr.  Eaton,  of  Erie  Co.,  Pa.,  writes  to  “  Ogden  Farm”  : 
“Your  plan  of  setting  milk  in  deep  vessels  is  not  new 
among  the  Scotch-Irish  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania. 
We  use  stone  crocks  holding  one  gallon  each.  We  have 
a  spring  house  ;  set  our  crocks  in  spring-water.  They 
are  flaring,  about  one  foot  across  on  top,  can  be  bought 
for  from  1214c.  to  13c.  apiece,  will  last  a  great  many  years 
if  not  broken,  are  easily  cleaned,  and  will  not  rust  in 
water  like  tin.  We  gather  our  cream  in  a  stone  jar,  from 
three  or  four  cows;  save  about  a  quart  of  strippings  at  a 
milking,  which  we  strain  in  a  crock  by  itself,  and  leave 
it  until  the  next  milking  to  cool,  when  it  is  poured  in 


with  the  cream.  I  may  state  also  that  many  of  our 
neighbors  who  have  no  spring-house  use  the  same  kind 
of  crocks  to  set  their  milk  in  their  cellars. ”^This  plan 
we  have  long  been  familiar  with.  It  is  very  different 
from  the  “  deep-can  ”  system,  where  even  10  or  15  gallons 
may  be  set  in  one  vessel  if  ice-water  is  used  for  the  bath. 
Metal  has  a  decided  advantage  over  earthenware,  in  the 
greater  ease  with  which  it  transmits  heat,  allowing  the 
milk  to  coo!  more  rapidly — a  very  important  point. 

IIeEi-5.rI<"e. — B.  Drake,  Lexington,  Ky.,  rec¬ 
ommends  as  a  preventive  and  cure  for  lice  on  poultry, 
a  dry  sand  bath,  given  in  a  box  4  feet  square  and  6  inches 
deep.  Another  correspondent,  “T.  T.  F.,”  says  dry, 
slaked  lime  is  effectual  when  dusted  over  the  house, 
nests,  and  roosts. 

CoiaipsM-ativc  Talne  of  I§.oots. — “  C. 

S.,”  Laporte,  Ind.,  asks  the  value  of  carrots  and  white 
turnips  as  compared  with  potatoes  at  03  cents  per  bushel, 
for  feeding  to  cows  or  hogs.  Carrots  ought  to  be  worth 
40  cents  and  white  turnips  30  cents  per  bushel,  but  at 
these  prices  neither  could  be  fed  with  economy  unless 
hay  and  corn  or  other  grain  should  bo  excessively  dear. 

IFli-iis.— “  O.  E.,  ”  Montour  Co.,  Pa.,  thinks 
that  the  abundance  of  fleas  in  some  localities  is  due  to 
allowing  the  hogs  to  run  at  large,  and  that  the  remedy  is 
to  keep  the  swine  shut  up  and  supplied  with  clean  litter. 

Slow  to  get  an  Old.,  l*ooi*  Field, 
into  Clover. — W.  J.  Thorn,  Juno,  Tenn.,  has  an  old 
field,  soil  red  clay,  which  has  no  lime  in  it,  and  is  cover¬ 
ed  with  broom-sedge ;  he  wants  to  know  how  to  apply 
lime  to  get  it  into  clover.  After  the  field  is  plowed  apply 
23  bushels  of  lime  per  acre,  harrow  it  in,  sow  a  peck  of 
clover  seed,  and  brush  it  in  with  a  brush  harrow. 

Mlack  ILeg' — AntJara.x  or  Splesiic 
IFever.— “  A  Correspondent  ”  describes  the  symptoms 
of  a  disease  affecting  the  cattle  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Winchester  (Va.  ?).  Swellings  appear  on  various  parts 
of  the  body,  which  are  soft  and  appear  full  of  blood  and 
water,  and  on  pressure  give  forth  a  gurgling  sound ;  after 
death  decomposition  is  very  rapid.  The  liver  is  full  of 
green  blisters,  the  gall  bladder  is  filled  with  bile. — This 
disease  is  Anthrax,  or  splenic  fever.  Causes,  bad  food, 
musty  fodder,  exposure  to  swamp  exhalations,  or  im¬ 
pure  drinking  water.  Treatment:  Good  stables  must  be 
provided,  dry  bedding,  pure  water,  nutritious  food,  and 
the  prompt  separation  of  sick  from  healthy  animals. 
Sulphate  of  soda  (Glauber  salt-)  maybe  administered, 
and  if  the  animal  is  not  weak,  bleeding  has  been  recom¬ 
mended.  If  the  animal  is  weak,  stimulants,  such  as 
camphor,  whisky,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  are  to  be 
administered.  The  tumors  maybe  opened,  and  washed 
with  carbolic  acid,  dissolved  in  twenty  parts  of  water. 

lPlaxits  A  anted. — The  following  was  crowded 
out  by  press  of  matter,  but,  though  late,  we  publish  it  to 
clear  our  files.  Those  whose  plants  arc  not  enumerated, 
will  understand  that  their  specimens  were  not  in  proper 
condition  for  determination.  II.  T.  Yates,  'Glencoe, 
Miss.  Helenium  tenuifolium ,  or  Sneeze-weed,  a  common 
weed  in  low  lands,  at  the  South.  J.  B.  Fairfield, 
Hickman  Co.,  Ky.  No.  1.  Hibiscus  Trionum,  or  Bladder 
Ketmia  ;  No.  3.  Some  species  of  Halva;  No.  5.  Cleome 
pungens ;  No.  8.  Amarantus  paniculatus,  one  of  the  red¬ 
leaved  Amaranths.  The  other  specimens  are  too  poor 
to  be  determined.  Lewis  Horning,  Montgomery  Co., 
Pa.  The  plant  sent  is  probably  a  species  of  Lycopus ,  or 
Water  ’ Iloreliound.  It  usually  grows  in  a  damp  and 
poorly  cultivated  soil,  and  is  easily  eradicated  by  good 
cultivation.  J.  B.  Briggs,  Russellville,  Ky.  llysanthes 
gratioloides ,  or  False  Pimpernel.  As  this  plant  is  an 
annual,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  eradicating  it,  if  the  mea¬ 
dow  is  mowed  often  enough  to  prevent  its  seeding.  “  W. 
L.  W.,”  Charlestown,  Ohio.  Euonymus radicans  variega- 
tus ,  a  very  pretty  greenhouse  and  house  plant,  does  well 
in  the  open  ground  during  the  summer.  P.  II.  Adams. 
Florence,  Texas.  Hibiscus  Trionum.  L.  F.  Tapp,  Lib¬ 
erty,  Mo.  Cirsium  lanceolatum,  or  Common  Thistle, 
and  not  the  Canada  Thistle,  as  you  suppose.  The  Canada 
Thistle  was  figured  in  the  Agriculturist  for  1803.  The 
plant  sent  is  a  biennial ;  its  seeds  are  furnished  with 
down,  and  they  are  scattered  over  a  large  extent  of  coun¬ 
try  by  means  of  the  wind.  To  destroy  them,  do  not  allow 
them  to  run  to  seed,  and  cultivate  the  laud  thoroughly. 
“  Chemist,”  New  York  City.  The  plant  you  call  “  Ripple 
Grass”  is  probably  Tlantago  lanceolala,  and  is  quite  corn- 
common  everywhere.  “  M.  E.  F.,”  Waltham,  Mass. 
Euphrasia  officinalis,  or  Eyebright— a  very  pretty  flow¬ 
er,  found  upon  the  White  Mountains  and  northward. 
“  J.  B.  F.,”  Clinton,  Ky. — No.  1.  Cleome  pungens.  Avery 
pretty,  free,  flowering  annual,  with  showy,  purple  flowers, 
which  change  to  white  as  they  grow  old.  Further  South 
it  is  found  growing  wild.  No.  2 .  Amarantus  panicula¬ 


tus,  has  green  flowers,  slightly  tinged  with  red,  of  no 
particular  beauty  as  a  flower.  No.  3  is  the  old  Bouncing 
Bet,  Saponaria  officinalis ,  which  is  so  common  around  old 
houses.  No.  4.  Hibiscus  Trionum,  or  Bladder  Ketmia, 
a  low-growing  annual,  with  bright,  yellow  flowers  and  a 
blackish  eye  in  the  center;  it  is  very  pretty  in  cnltiva- 
tion,  but  the  flower  soon  drops,  whence  it  has  been  called 
“  Flower-of-an-hour.”  No.  5.  Tradescantiu  'Yirginica,  or 
Spidenvort,  often  cultivated  at  the  North,  but  a  native  of 
the  Southern  States  ;  it  has  beautiful  blue  flowers,  which 
grow  in  dense  clusters,  and  which  open  early  in  the 
spring.  No.  G.  Amsonia  salicifolia.  A  branching  peren¬ 
nial,  with  small,  blue  flowers,  of  no  especial  beauty. 
No.  7.  Leptopoda  brachypoda,  a  coarse  growing  composite, 

with  yellow  flowers . “  J.  G.  P.,”  Piqua,  O.  Artemisia 

caudata,  or  Slender  Wormwood :  a  biennial  with  pretty, 

finely  divided  leaves,  and  small,  yellowish  flowers . 

“G.  L.  C.”  Gentiana  crinita,  a  very  pretty  plant  with 
blue  flowers,  opening  late  in  the  fall ;  commonly  known 

as  Fringed  Gentian . “Mrs.  J.  T.  W.,”  Minneapolis, 

Minn.  Malm  crispa,  or  Curled  Mallow  ;  an  annual  with 
small  and  insignificant  flowers  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
—  “  W.  M.  II.,”  Fairfield,  N.  Y.  Sicyos  angulatus,  Onc- 
sceded  Star  Cucumber ;  a  weed,  with  fruit  covered  with 

prickly  bristles . “M.  K.  A.,”  York  Co.,  Me.  No.  1. 

Sniilax  herbacea,  Carrion  Flower ;  a  climbing  prickly 
vine,  which  bears  black  berries.  It  is  called  Carrion 
Flower  from  the  bad  odor  of  its  flowers.  No.  2.  Trientalis 
Americana ,  or  Star  Flower ;  one  of  the  prettiest  and 
most  delicate  wild-flowers  we  have  at  the  North.  No.  3. 
Lysimachia  thyrsiflora,  or  Loosestrife ;  a  perennial 

bearing  a  spike  of  light,  yellow  flowers . “  N.  S. 

W.,”  Blakeville,  N.  II.  Goodyera  pubescens,  or  Rattle¬ 
snake  Plantain  ;  a  member  of  the  beautiful  Orchid  fam¬ 
ily . “  E.  E.  F.”  No  State  given.  Kerna  Japonica,  or 

Japan  Globe  Flower.  Described  in  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  for  February,  1S71 . “  W.  S.,”  Logan,  O.  Gentiana 

Andrewsii,  or  Closed  Gentian . “A.  S.  M.  A.,”  Frank¬ 

lin  Co.,  Pa.  Soya  hispida ;  a  pea-like  native  of  the 
East  Indies,  the  seeds  of  which  are  used  in  preparing  a 

kind  of  sauce . “M.  W.,”  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.  Sedum 

ternalum.  Three-leaved  Stone  Crop ;  an  old  garden 
plant,  but,  like  all  members  of  this  genus,  very  difficult  to 

destroy  when  once  established . “F.  S.,”  St.  Joseph, 

Minn.  Medicago  maculala.  Spotted  Medick . “Mrs. 

W.  B.,”  New  Haven,  Mich.  A  species  of  Trtdescantia, 
and  not  the  Myrsiphyllum  asparagoides ;  a  very  rapid¬ 
growing  vine  for  covering  mounds,  etc. ...  “  Subscriber," 
Canaan,  Me.  Crassula  coccinea ;  a  thick-leaved  plant 
with  beautiful  pink  flowers,  common  in  greenhouse  cul¬ 
tivation  —  “  R.  C.  II.,”  Kinston,  N.  C.  Quamoclit  coccinea, 
an  annual  climber,  with  beautiful,  small,  light  scarlet 
flowers.  “Miss  R.  C.  McF.,”  Newton  Co.,  Texas.  Dios- 
corea  villosa,  Wild  Yam ;  a  high-climbing  vine  with 

handsome  leaves,  and  small,  greenish-yellow  flowers _ 

“  M.  W.,”  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.  No.  1.  Lilium  Philadelphi- 
cum,  or  Orange  Rod  Lily;  an  erect,  bell-shaped  flower, 
quite  common  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States.  No. 
2.  Erigeron  bellidifolium ,  or  Robin’s  Plantain  ;  a  trouble¬ 
some  weed  in  grass  lands,  where  very  abundant . “-E. 

A.  G.,”  Willsborough,  N.  Y.  Solanum  Dulcamara ,  or 
Bittersweet;  has  small,  red  berries  and  purple  flowers, 
sometimes  cultivated  for  its  handsome  berries. 

Hamd-'Flarasliillg-  Maclaoae.— “  Con¬ 
necticut  ”  asks  if  the  hand-thrashing  machines  are  to  be 
classed  in  the  “  sundry  humbugs,”  that  they  are  no  more 
heard  of.  Probably  not.  Still  the  days  of  hand  labor  on 
farms  are  run  out,  and  hand  machines  of  all  sorts  are  too 
slow  and  too  laborious  to  suit  the  times. 

33;ist  Teiiaiessee  as  a  (^Eieep  Combs- 
try. — C.  L.  Kellog,  Braden’s  Knob,  E.  Tenn.,  has  been 
two  years  on  the  table-lands  of  the  Cumberland  moun¬ 
tains,  and  finds  it  very  healthy  and  well  adapted  for 
sheep  raising.  Peaches  and  chestnuts  are  plenty,  the 
soil  good,  and  all  vegetables  and  grasses  thrive  abun¬ 
dantly.  Thirty  families  from  the  Northern  States  com¬ 
prise  the  settlement.  Lands  are  very  cheap  and  a  rail¬ 
road  is  soon  to  pass  through  the  district. 

Foul  In  tEie  Foot. — “  F.  P.,”  Pa.,  hashed 
his  cows  troubled  with  sore  feet  between  the  hoofs  for 
more  than  a  year,  and  wants  a  remedy.  Washing  with 
soap  and  water  and  applying  sulphur  ointment,  and  feed¬ 
ing  a  table-spoonful  of  sulphur  in  salt  twice  a  week,  will 
probably  cure  this. ' 

1’iie  BBest  Stable  Floor. — “  F.  E.,”  Sa¬ 
lem,  Ct.,  wants  an  economical  and  durable  stable  floor. 
Chestnut  plank  would  make  a  very  poor  floor,  being  too 
soft.  Oak  plank  is  cheap  and  durable.  A  good,  cheap, 
lasting  floor  may  be  made  by  paving  with  cobble-stones 
and  pounding  a  mixture  of  coal-tar  and  gravel  or  coal- 
ashes  firmly  between  the  stones.  Rats  will  not  penetrate 
it,  and  the  horses’  feet  will  not  cut  it  up.  Coal-tar  is  very 
cheap,  and  one  barrel  is  enough  for  an  ordinary  stable. 
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'  Bffow  to  Kaisc  — “J.  M.,”  St. 

Michaels,  Mil.,  writes  that  lie  and  many  of  his  neighbors 
have  found  duck-raising  extremely  profitable,  and  one  of 
the  number  lias,  in  fact,  made  a  small  fortune  at  the  busi¬ 
ness.  lie  says  the  best  way  is  to  set  ducks’  eggs  under 
liens,  and  commence  incubation  not  earlier  than  the  first 
of  April,  and  stop  not  later  than  June  1st,  and  claims 
that  ducklings  from  eggs  set  later  than  the  latter  date  can 
seldom  be  reared. 


Will  Mens  ILsiy  I  Kail'  tlac  Year  ?— 
‘•D.  B.  S.,”  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  asks  this  question.  Ordi¬ 
narily  they  will  not.  In  some  instances  they  will  lay 
eight  or  nine  months  of  the  twelve.  There  is  much  vari¬ 
ation,  depending  on  breed  and  management.  It  is  not 
wise  to  base  calculations  on  the  remarkable  yield  of  an 
occasional  flock,  published  far  and  wide,  for  the  very  rea¬ 
son  that  it  is  remarkable.  Some  fowls  will  lay  twelve 
dozen  apiece  yearly,  but  seven  or  eight  dozen  is  a  fair 
yield.  Now-,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  can  be  but  few 
instances  of  fowls  laying  daily,  or  two  days  out  of  three, 
during  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  in  a  year. 

ia»s  AEBiale=rFa*ec„— W.  Hayden,  Stringer, 
Kansas.  Tent-caterpillars’  eggs  is  what’s  the  matter.  Cut 
off  and  burn  all  you  can  find. 

Cioiss— Grafting-.— “  J-  H.  L.,”  Hancock 
Co.,  Ohio.  Choose  short-jointed,  well-ripened  wood; 

water  shoots  ”  are  not  usually  of  this  character.  Graft¬ 
ing  wax  can  l>c  made  hard  or  soft  by  the  use  of  more  or 
less  linseed  oil  or  lard. 

Wheat  asacl  Chess.  —  Joseph  Weaver, 
Wayne  Co.,  Ind.  Your  view  of  the  occurrence  of  chess  is 
faid  to  be  the  result  of  “  searching.”  •  Wc  can  not  accept 
it  without  specimens  to  prove  it.  We  know  perfectly 
well  that  wheat  makes  secondary  roots,  but  we  do  not 
know  that  the  primary  roots  will,  as  you  claim,  produce 
chess.  Let  us  have  proof. 

What  to  «lo  with  a  Scahhy 
*•  H.  S.”  lias  two  pigs  four  months  old,  of  the  same  litter 
and  kept  in  the.  same  pen.  One  thrives  well ;  the 
«ther,  in  spite  of  repeated  washings,  gets  scurfy,  or 
t  :abby,  and  appears  light  in  the  skin  and  poor.  “What,” 
j.e  asks,  “  would  you  do  to  set  him  to  rights  ?  We  have 
no  faith  in  physicking  pigs,  but  would  suggest  giving 
him.  a  table-spoonful  of  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  saltpeter 
every  other  day  in  his  food.  Add  carbolic  acid  to  the 
water  in  which  he  is  washed— an  ounce  to  a  gallon. 

IPropei"  Temraperatiiia-e  Scalelisag- 
HJog.-s.—  "  K.”  wants  to  knowhow  hot  water  should 
be  to  scald  a  hog  just  right.  A  few  degrees  below 
boiling  heat  is  best.  It  is  not  well  to  scald  too  much. 

'S’lhij  Value  of  Charcoal  ff&Bist. — A 

“  Subscriber,”  Camden,  S.  C.,  asks  the  best  mode  of 
using  charcoal  dust  as  manure.  It  is  of  little  use  directly 
otherwise  than  as  an  absorbent.  We  at  one  time  burned 
a  large  quantity  for  tire  ashes,  which  were  more  valuable 
than  the  charcoal. 

Composting-  ESotteai  Wood,  iLeavcs, 
etc.,  with  Iijqnid  Manure.- “B.”  Vegetable 
matter  must  be  kept  moist  or  it  will  not  ferment  and  rot. 
Tlie  liquids  should,  therefore,  he  thrown  over  the  pile, 
and,  if  the  ammonia  escapes,  sods  or  earth  may  be  thrown 
upon  the  heap.  Pine-wood  ashes  contain  so  little  potash 
that  they  would  not  injure  a  compost  heap. 

Sowing  Clover-Seed  on  Wisent. — 

11  G.  A.  B.,”  Prince  Edward  Co.,  Va.,  wants  information 
about  sowing  clover-seed  on  wheat,  and  of  laying  down 
permanent  pasture.  Clover  maybe  sown  early  in  spring, 
on  the  last  snow,  which  on  inciting  carries  the  seed 
down  into  the  soil ;  or  later,  by  sowing  on  the  soil  when 
the  ground  is  sufficiently  dry  to  bea»A  harrow,  and  har¬ 
rowing  the  wheat  with  a  Thomas  smoothing  harrow, 
which  covers  the  clover  and  benefits  the  wheat.  Tim¬ 
othy  may  he  sown  at  the  same  time  as  the  clover ;  quan¬ 
tity,  one  peck  of  each, 

Uhiscase  in  Hattie. — A  “Subscriber,” 
Charlcmont  (no  State),  lias  some  cattle  suffering  from  a 
complaint  which  appears  as  sores,  or  raw  places,  mostly 
on  the  legs,  which  hoal  over,  leaving  hare  spots.  This  is 
owing,  doubtless,  to  low  condition.  Give  good  food, 
shelter,  and  pure  water ;  also  salt,  in  which  some  sulphur 
is  mixed,  for  them  to  lick. 

Mexican  Ever  =  hearing  Straw¬ 
berry.— Who  can  tell  us  how  the  Mexican  Ever-bearing 
Strawberry  behaved  itself  during  the  year  1871  ?  Will 
some  of  those  pomological  gentlemen  who  allowed  their 
names  to  be  used  in  its  behalf,  and  those  wise  editors 


who  directly  charged  or  mildly  insinuated  that  we  knew 
nothing  about  the  subject,  have  tire  kindness  to  take  the 
witness-stand?  We  received  more  abuse  for  opposition 
to  this  strawberry,  and  from  persons  of  whom  we  had  a 
right  to  expect  better  tilings,  than  ever  fell  to  our  lot  be¬ 
fore.  We  do  not  retort  upon  these  gentlemen,  hut  merely 
ask,  IIow  about  that  Mexican  Ever-bearing  Strawberry? 

ZYos‘4la  IPacilSc  !S.aili*©a<&. — Parties  set¬ 
tling  on  the  lands  granted  to  the  North  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  along  their  line  now  constructing,  can  have  the 
priority  in  purchasing  their  locations  when  the  lands  are 
brought  into  the  market,  and  have  their  improvements 
thus  secured  to  them.  An  immense  territory  of  fertile 
lands  is  opened  to  settlement  by  this  road. 

lBeasaiist^.— “  E.  R.  P.”  The  crop  requires 
good  land  and  should  form  part  of  a  rotation.  We  have 
no  space  now,  but  will  try  to  give  an  article  in  season. 

Staffing-  Animals. — “  J.  W.,”  Billings,  N. 
Y.  The  proper  method  of  stuffing  a  quadruped  can  only 
lie  learned  by  practice.  Careful  measurements  are  to  be 
taken  of  all  the  parts,  and  the  size  and  natural  position 
accurately  preserved.  The  limbs  and  neck  are  strength¬ 
ened  by  wires.  Hemp,  bran,  and  fine  grass  are  used  for 
stuffing,  according  to  the  size  of  the  specimen.  The  skin 
is  first  poisoned  with  arsenic.  Maynard's  Naturalist’s 
Guide  is  the  best  work  on  the  subject.  Price  $2.00. 

Aga  ve  Virginica. — In  an  article  in  Novem¬ 
ber  last  we  expressed  our  doubts  whether  this  plant 
would  live  after  flowering.  Mr.  J.  Williams,  of  Verona, 
Miss.,  writes  that  it  flowers  from  year  to  year.  We 
find  that  our  plant  lias  produced  buds  for  another  year. 

Col©i°a«l©  I*©tat©  -  Hag-.  —  Some  one 
asked  through  our  columns,  some  months  ago,  if  the 
Potato-Bug  had,  in  its  Eastern  progress,  left  Colorado. 
Several  have  written  to  inform  us  that  in  Colorado  it 
“  still  waves,”  but  perhaps  less  troublesome  last  season 
than  in  previous  years. 

Chisaa*  ts’oes  for  a  ISeilgc. — F.  A. 
Looney,  Bosque  Co.,  Texas.  By  China-tree  we  suppose 
you  mean  what  is  commonly  known  in  Texas  as  the- 
“  Wild  China  ” — Sapinclus  marginatus.  We  have  never 
heard  of  its  being  used  as  a  hedge  plant,  and  as  it  has  no¬ 
thorns  we  should  not  think  it  would  make  a  very  effective 
barrier.  The  late  Mr.  Affleck,  who  paid  much  attention 
to  hedging  in  Texas,  gave  decided  preference  to  the 
Cherokee  Rose.  The  Pyracanth  Thorn  is  also  very  use¬ 
ful.  Almost  any  tree  or  shrub  will  make  an  ornamental 
hedge  if  kept  properly  cut  hack. 

Islaislaiis,, — “  T.  L.  N.,”  Winslow,  La.  The 
finest  raisins  are.  grapes  merely  dried  in  the  sun.  The 
Muscatel  raisins  ha.vo  the  stalk  of  the  hunch  partly  cut 
through  and  are  dried  upon  the  vino,  the  leaves  being  re¬ 
moved  to  allow  of  full  exposure.  Commoner  kinds  are 
dried  upon  lines  and  afterwards  dipped  into  a  lye  io 
which  salt  and  oil  arc  added.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  give 
the  raisins  a  brown,  varnished  appearance  and  to  cause 
the  exudation  of  sugar,  seen  on  common  raisins.  Grapes 
that  contain  sugar  enough  will  be  gradually  converted 
into  raisins  in  an  airy  room,  if  not  packed  too  closely. 

Kc«l-Koot.— “  C.  S.,”  La  Porte,  Ind.  We 
believe  that  the  plant  called  Red-root  by  “  Walks  and 
Talks,”  is  Lithospemum  arvense ,  though  we  could  never 
get  him  to  send  us  a  specimen.  It  is  a  most  unfortunate 
name,  as  the  weed  is  but  a  local  one,  while  the  widely- 
spread  Amarantkus  retroflexus  is  known  as  Red-root 
throughout  the  Western  States.  The  common  name  of 
Lithospemum  in  England  is  Gromwell,  and  as  we  prob¬ 
ably  received  the  plant  from  there,  wc  ought  to  take  the 
name  with  it. 

The  Period,  of  Bncuhation.— “  B.,” 
Ashland,  Va.,  is  positive  that  a  hen  of  his  hatched  thir¬ 
teen  chickens  from  eggs  that  had  been  in  process  of  incu¬ 
bation  but  fourteen  days,  instead  of  the  normal  period  of 
twenty-one  days.  We  would  not  question  his  veracity 
while  disbelieving  the  account.  Some  person  may  have 
stolen  the  original  eggs  before  they  were  spoiled,  and 
substituted  others  that  had  been  set  upon  for  a  week. 
Any  reasonable  theory  whatever  is  preferable  to  one  that 
involves  a  repeal  or  suspension  of  nature’s  laws. 

Poultry  lEoolcs.— “  X.,”  no  post-office 
given,  asks  ns  to  name  the  best  works  on  poultry.  Our 
advertising  columns  afford  a  sufficient  answer.  A  very 
modest  but  sound  and  reliable  book  is  entitled  Saunders's 
Domestic  Poultry,  and  another,  written  by  a  gentleman 
who  stands  at  the  head  in  English  poultry  literature,  is 
called  Wright’s  Practical  Poultry-Keeper.  Both  for  sale 
at  this  office.  The  Agriculturist  gives  cacli  month  prac¬ 


tical  information  concerning  the  management  of  fowls, 
and  is  in  constant  communication  with  some  of  the  most 
extensive  breeders  in  the  country. 

IDeg-rees  of  Frcst. — “  J.  W.  F.”  asks 
what  is  meant  by  ten  or  any  other  number  of  degrees  of 
frost.  We  never  heard  any  but  an  Englishman  make  use 
of  the  term,  and  it  means  the  number  of  degrees  below 
the  freezing  point.  Ten  degrees  of  frost  would  he  22°. 

Citron. — “F.  W.  M.,”  Sacramento,  Cal.  The 
citron  of  commerce’ is  the  candied  rind  of  a  fruit  re¬ 
sembling  the  lemon,  but  it  is  much  larger  and  the  rind 
very  thick  in  proportion  to  the  pulp.  It  will  grow  when¬ 
ever  the  lemon  and  orange  can  be  raised.  The  citron 
that  “grows  upon  a  vine”  is  a  kind  of  watermelon,  and 
can  not  be  made  into  a  substitute  for  the  real  thing. 

Apples  anti  Pears  oh  Wet  ILantl. 

— F.  A.  Looney,  Texas.  If  your  land  can  not  he  drained 
plant  your  trees  upon  the  surface,  put  soil  enough  upon 
the  roots  to  hold  them  in  place,  and  then  plow  furrows  to¬ 
wards  the  trees  upon  both  sides.  This  will  leave  ,the. 
trees  upon  ridges  with  trenches  between  the  rows. 

Mailing-  Seetls.— “  C.  S.,”  La  Porte,  Ind. 
If  yon  wrote  the  labels  upon  the  seeds,  the  postmaster 
might,  by  a  very  strict  construction  of  the  law,  collect 
letter  postage.  A  liberal  view  is  generally  taken  of 
the  law,  and  written  labels  are  allowed  by  almost  all 
postmasters.  The  label  is  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  seed. 

Cwraftlmg-. — “  Subscriber,”  Dover,  Del.  Tlie 
chestnut  is  very  difficult  to  graft  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Success  is  most  likely  to  follow  grafting  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  tlie  ground,  as  this  would  keep  the  cion  and 
stock  from  drying.  Poaches  are  seldom  grafted:  the 
wounds  exude  gum  and  are  very  difficult  to  heal. 

Cirafton  Mineral  S-'ertiEIser.— This 
puzzles  ns.  From  the  chemical  analysis  we  should  judge 
it  to  be  nearly  inert.  Still  those  who  have  tried  it,  among 
them  persons  for  whom  we  have  respect,  say  that  it  is 
useful.  Science  and  practice  seem  to  he  at  variance  in 
this  case,  and  we  allow  it  to  be  advertised  with  the 
distinct  understanding  that  the  analysis  shall  be  given. 


Minnesota  and  its  Productions, 


We  lately  inspected  samples  of  grains  and  roots — pota¬ 
toes,  carrots,  beets,  turnips,  and  kolil-rabi,  with  cabbages 
of  enormous  size,  cranberries,  and  some  fair-looking  ap¬ 
ples,  all  the  product  of  the  extreme  northern  part  of 
Minnesota.  Heretofore  that  country  has  had  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  being  snow  and  ice-bound  for  the  greater'  part  of 
the  year,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  special 
offices  of  the  great  railroad,  which  is  now  constructing 
through  our  North-west  territory,  to  remove  from  our 
minds  the  impression  of  the  sterility  of  these  vast  tracts 
of  land.  Certainly  the  immense  size  of  the  roots  and 
the  plumpness  of  the  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  brought 
from  near  the  western  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  remove 
all  doubts  as  to  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  this  part 
of  Minnesota.  Minnesota  is  but  a  young  State,  as  yet; 
still  with  her  fertile  soil  and  enterprising  population, 
aided  by  tlie  various  railroads  now  crossing  her  territory, 
and  her  very  salubrious  climate,  she  has  made  an  excel¬ 
lent  position  among  her  sister  States,  which  every  year 
i  doubtless  sec  improved. 

Bee  Notes  for  February.—  By  M.  Quinby. 


Hives  that  are  out-doors  should  be  raised  when  a  warm 
day  loosens  them  from  the  bottom,  to  see  if  the  mice  are 
nibbling  the  combs  or  destroying  the  bees,  and  all  drop¬ 
pings  swept  off.  Mice,  if  busy,  should  he  trapped.  Let 
such  hives  as  are  to  have  their  location  changed,  be  moved 
now,  before  the  bees  fly  out.  Give  plenty  of  room  be¬ 
tween  tlie  hives — ten  feet,  if  convenient,  is  none  too 
much.  Have  a  separate  stand  and  roof  for  each  hive. 
Bees  are  moved  in  a  sleigh  better  than  in  any  other  way. 
Wagons  with  elliptic  springs  are  next  best.  If  hoes  arc 
to  be  confined  to  tlie  hive  more  than  twenty-four  hours, 
put  over  wire-cloth,  instead  of  muslin.  Shade  the  hives 
in  bright  sunny  days,  when  there  is  a  light  snow  on  the 
ground.  When  it  lias  thawed  sufficiently  to  bear  tlio 
weight  of  a  hoc,  let  them  fly. 

Bees  that  arc  housed  should  not  be  confined  to  the  hive 
and  removed  to  a  distance,  without  first  being  set  out  on  a 
warm  day  and  allowed  to  fly.  Those  out-doors  can  bo 
moved  at  any  time.  In  purchasing  bees,  look  out  for  foni 
brood,  and  be  careful  not  to  bring  it  into  a  neighborhood 
that  is  exempt  from  the  disease.  It  is  contagious  and 
spreads  rapidly.  In  twenty  years  we  have  learned  nothing 
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new  concerning  this  trouble.  What  I  then  said  about  it 
has  only  been  confirmed,  and  what  was  recommended  has 
been  successful,  with  us  at  least.  We  rid  ourselves  of  it 
by  destroying  the  contents  of  every  affected  hive.  Our 
near  neighbors  have  not  brought  in  any  from  abroad,  and 
we  expect  to  remain  free  from  it  until  they  do.  Movable 
combs  will  allow  close  inspection  of  every  comb.  When 
every  neighborhood  is  sufficiently  informed,  and  will  reject 
every  diseased  stock,  foul  brood  will  be  among  the  things 
only  heard  of.  Those  expecting  to  make  the  most  from 
their  bees,  must  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
mel-extractor,  its  advantages,  usff,  etc.,  and  find  another 
great  advantage  in  the  movable  combs.  Study  the  subject 
— Bee  Culture — now,  before  work  occupies  the  entire  at¬ 
tention.  The  field  for  discoveries  is  extensive,  and  to  a 
great  extent  unexplored. — [Mr.  Qninby’s  “Mysteries  of 
Bee-Keeping”  still  continues  to  be  the  standard  work. 
See  Book  List. — Ed.] 


Books  Noticed. 


Proceedings  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fruit-  Growers'  Society, 
1871.  A  volume  of  less  than  100  pages,  but  contains 
more  than  much  larger  reports  often  do.  An  address  by 
President  Hoopes,  a  paper  on  Pear  Culture,  by  Mr. 
Sattcrthwaite,  and  one  upon  Insects  Injurious  to  the  Ap¬ 
ple,  by  Mr.  Rath  von,  are  among  its  contents. 

Treatise  on  Ventilation.  Comprising  Seven  Lectures, 
delivered  before  the  Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia,  by 
Lewis  W.  Leeds.  New  York :  John  Wiley  &  Sons.  This 
seems  to  be  a  thorough  discussion  of  a  most  important 
subject  and  is  copiously  illustrated. 

Smithsonian  Report.  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  18G9,  with 
the  moderation  that  becomes  books  printed  at  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  office,  has  just  reached  ns.  The  scientific  pa¬ 
pers  attached  to  the  report  appear  to  be  more  than  usu¬ 
ally  interesting. 

American  Rome-Book  of  In-door  Games,  Amusements, 
and  Occupations.  By  Mrs.  Caroline  L.  Smith  (Aunt 
Carrie).  Illustrated.  Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard.  This  is, 
with  one  exception,  a  capital  work  for  young  people.  It 
is  full  of  games,  new  and  old.  The  book  would  have 
been  much  better  if  the  stuff  about  the  Toilet,  which  is 
worse  than  useless,  and  the  matter  relating  to  sick-rooms, 
had  been  omitted. 

Fireside  Science.  A  Series  of  Popular  Scientific  Essays 
upon  Subjects  connected  with  Every-day  Life.  By  James 
R.  Nichols.  New  York :  Hurd  &  Houghton. 

The  New  York  Observer  Year-Book  for  1872.  Sidney 
E.  Morse  &  Co.,  New  York.  $1. 

Independent  Sixth  Reader.  By  J.  Madison  Watson. 
New  York :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  $1.50.  This  seems  to  be 
a  very  judicious  selection  from  the  writings  of  authors 
from  Shakespeare  down  to  Greeley. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture — Re¬ 
port  for  1871. 


Mr.  Capron  resigned  his  position  as  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  to  take  office  under  the  government  of  Japan , 
and  Mr.  Frederick  Watts,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  appointed 
successor,  and  assumed  the  duties  of  Commissioner  in 
August  last.  All  that  we  know  about  Mr.  Watts  is,  that 
he  is  highly  esteemed  in  his  own  locality,  as  an  excellent 
citizen  and  a  good  farmer;  that  he  is  over  seventy  years 
of  age,  and  that  he  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  that  much  mismanaged  institution,  the  Agricultural 
College  of  Pennsylvania.  The  appointment  having  been 
made  and  confirmed,  nothing  is  to  be  said  upon  its  fit¬ 
ness.  The  public  acts  of  the  officer  and  the  official 
documents  emanating  from  him  are  proper  subjects  of 
notice  and  criticism  by  the  agricultural  press. 

In  his  first  report  Mr.  Commissioner  Watts  labors  under 
two  difficulties  :  he  has  nothing  to  say,  and  he  takes  14 
pages  to  say  it  in.  We  do  not  often  meet  with  so  much 
commonplace,  even  in  government  reports. 

Upon  page  4  of  the  Report  we  find  the  following ; 

“It  will  be  remembered,  that  by  the  act  of  the  2d  of 
July,  1862,  Congress  donated  to  the  States  public  lands  to 
1  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts.’  This  was  a  new  and  important  era,  and 
may  be  said  to  mark  the  beginning  of  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge  as  it  pertains  to  agriculture.” 

If  this  language  means  anything,  it  means  that  previous 
to  the  year  1862 there  was  no  “scientific  knowledge  as  it 
pertains  to  agriculture,”  but  that  this  knowledge  had  its 
beginning  in  that  year.  Later  in  the  report,  the  Com¬ 
missioner,  in  speaking  of  the  works  in  the  Department 
library,  says,  “Many  of  them  are  not  accessible  in  any 
other  library  in  the  country.”  It  must  have  been  from 
some  of  these  remarkable  books  that  the  Commissioner 


obtained  this  remarkable  information  in  regard  to  “  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge  as  it  pertains  to  agriculture.” 

Those  who  read  only  accessible  books,  suppose  that 
Davy,  Berzelius.  Liebig,  Boussingault,  Way,  Johnstone, 
Voelcker,  Lawes,  Gilbert,  Pugh,  and  a  host  of  others,  long 
before  1862  contributed  something  to  “  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge  as  it  pertains  to  agriculture.”  But  the  head  of  our 
Department  of  Agriculture  says  differently,  and  he  ought 
to  know.  We  are  informed  that  the  various  literary  col¬ 
leges  spoil  farmers’  sons,  while  the  agricultural  colleges 
turn  them  out  good  boys,  willing  to  stay  upon  their 
fathers’  farms.  Neither  of  these  propositions  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  established  to  make  it  safe  to  assert  it  in  an  offi¬ 
cial  report.  Detraction  of  “  universities,  colleges,  and 
schools  ”  seems  to  be  a  hobby  with  Mr.  Watts.  He  was 
“  down  on  them  ”  in  1864,  and  is  after  them  again  in  1871. 

In  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Coliege  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  Legislature,  for  the 
year  1864',  and  signed  by  Frederick  Watts,  President,  we 
find  Mr.  ^Vatts’s  views,  and  that  they  are  unchanged  in 
1871,  is.ahown  in  his  report  as  Commissioner: 


commiss'ner  watts  in  1S71. 

“  It  mnst  be  Conceded  that 
the  literary  institutions  of 
the  country  educate  boys  to 
a  state  of  total  unfitness  for 
the  occupat  ions  of  the  farm. 
The  father  finds  his  boy, 
after  his  return  from  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  single  year,  to 
have  had  his  thoughts  and 
views  centered  upon  an  out¬ 
side  world,  and  when  he  has 
graduated  and  returns  after 
an  absence  of  four  years,  he 
gazes  around  to  conclude 
that  the  farm  is  no  place  for 
him  ;  his  father  and  mother 
and  brothers  and  sisters  are 
no  companions  for  him  ;  his 
thoughts  and  theirs  have 
been  pursuing  different 
paths ;  all  congeniality  of 
feeling  is  lost  and  gone, 
and  he  is  driven  to  the 
nearest  county  town  to 
prepare  himself  to  make  a 
poor  figure  in  professional 
life,  and  perchance  to  be  led 
into  the  haunts  of  intem¬ 
perance  and  vice,  realizing 
for  his  anxious  parents  not 
only  the  loss  of  the  hardly- 
earned  expenses  of  his  edu¬ 
cation,  but  the  loss  of  the 
son  himself.” 


PRESIDENT  WATTS  IN  1864. 

“  The  individual  members 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
have  labored  assiduously  for 
several  years  to  establish  a 
school,  where  an  education 
may  be  obtained  which  will 
qualify  farmers’  sons  intel¬ 
ligently  to  pursue  their 
fathers’  business.  They 
have  been  influenced  by  the 
belief  that  this  object  can 
not  be  attained  at  any  of  the 
literary  colleges  of  our 
State ;  that  the  knowledge 
and  habits  which  they  im¬ 
part  disqualify  youth  for 
such  pursuits,  and  thereby 
defeat  the  object  of  the  pa¬ 
rent,  and  add  nothing  to  the 
interests  of  agriculture.  Our 
experience  teaches  us,  that 
a  farmer’s  son,  graduated  in 
such  an  institution,  finds  no 
place,  ever  after,  in  the  do¬ 
mestic  circle  of  his  family ; 
he  is  actually  driven,  by  his 
education,  into  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  resorting  to  some 
neighboring  town,  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  a  learned  profession, 
where  he  soon  forms  habits 
of  idleness  and  intemper¬ 
ance  ;  and  the  result  is,  that 
the  father  not  only  loses  the 
expenses  of  his  education, 
but  the  son  himself.” 

Warmed-over  dinners  are  often  necessary  and  tolerable, 
but  are  not  we  entitled  tO  something  better  than  warmed- 
over  reports  ? 

We  have  not  time  to  notice  the  Commissioner’s  pecu¬ 
liar  views  concerning  Agricultural  Colleges ;  but  we 
think  it  will  be  long  before  they  send  the  results  of  their 
experiments  to  Washington  to  be  worked  up,  as  he  sug¬ 
gests  they  do. 

The  Commissioner  thinks  that  the  Annual  Volume 
should  not  be  published,  in  which  we  can  only  in  part 
agree  with  him.  In  the  main,  the  Annual  Reports  for 
the  past  few  years  have  been  creditable  and  useful,  and  if 
the  Commissioner’s  suggestion  that  they  be  placed  on 
sale  at  cost  be  adopted,  the  objection  of  free  book 
distribution  at  Government  expense  would  be  removed. 
But  the  Commissioner  proposes  to  run  opposition  to  the 
agricultural  journals  by  means  of  his  monthly  reports. 
In  referring  to  the  foreign  journals  received  at  ihe  De¬ 
partment  he  says :  “  They  furnish  the  results  of  the  very 
latest  investigations  in  entomology,  botany,  agricultural 
geology,  and  microscopy,  as  well  as  experiments  in 
agriculture,  which  could  be  abridged  and  published  in 
the  monthly  reports  of  the  Department  before  they  could 
be  reproduced  by  the  agricultural  journals  of  the  coun¬ 
try.”  How  do  our  brethren  of  the  press  like  this  ? 

The  seed  business  is  to  be  continued  in  its  objection¬ 
able  features,  and,  instead  of  pints  and  quarts,  bushels 
and  half-bushels  of  grains  are  recommended.  We  are  in 
favor  of  a  properly  managed  distribution  of  seeds. 
New  varieties,  not.yct  in  commerce,  maybe  obtained  by 
the  Department  and  distributed,  but  we  do  object— and  so 
does  every  right-thinking  man — to  furnishing  to  Members 
of  Congress,  at  public  expense,  innumerable  packages  of 
seeds  with  which  to  court  favor  with  their  constituents. 
These  seed  packages  are  a  thorough  fraud  ;  they  contain 
the  seeds  sold  everywhere,  of  the  commonest  sorts.  It 
is  a  flagrant  injustice  to  the  seedsman,  and  no  one  can 
tell  why  Government  should  interfere  with  their  business 
any  more  than  with  that  of  the  druggist  or  grocer.  If  we 


are  to  have  a  general  free  seed  distribution,  let  us  have 
one  also  of  family  pills  and  spices.  Let  us  also  have  the 
hoes,  and  rakes,  and  all  other  implements  necessary  to 
cultivate  the  plants  sent  by  mail  with  the  seeds.  The 
,“  Tabular  Statement  ”  of  seeds  sent  out  includes  under 
“  Cereals,'"  113  varieties  of  vegetables  and  54  varieties  of 
flowers.  In  the  same  table,  under  “  Textiles,"  we  have 
peanuts.  We  once  knew  a  pompous  man  who  spoke  of 
a  potato  as  an  excellent  condiment,  but  it  takes  an  official 
report  to  call  a  peanut  a  textile.  We  might  show  up  more 
of  the  weaknesses  of  this  weak  report,  but  we  leave  it 
with  a  feeling  of  melancholy  that  the  official  representa¬ 
tive  of  American  agriculture  should  make  so  poor  a 
showing.  We  have  no  high  hopes  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  under  its  present  administration.  We  ayvait 
in  patience  further  developments.  It  may  be  that' one 
who  makes  a  weak  report  with  his  pen  may  prove  a  good 
executive  officer.  One  of  these  days  the  farmers  will 
make  themselves  felt ;  then  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  will  be  quite  different  from  what  it  ever  has  been. 
- - — - - - - 

Maple-Sugar  Item. 

BT  W.  I.  CHAMBERLAIN,  HUDSON,  O. 


Last  spring,  in  painting  a  lot  of  new  covers  for  sap- 
buckets,  it  occurred  to  me  to  make  one  side  red  and  the 
other  white.  The  object  is  this  :  in  gathering  sap  where 
the  trees  are  close  together,  and  of  course  not  in  rows, 
it  often  puzzles  a  man  to  tell  which  trees  he  has  visited. 
It  is  harder  still,  if  two  or  three  men  gather  to  one  team, 
or  when  you  have  to  go  and  empty  the  barrels,  or  when 
night  suspends  the  work  unfinished  until  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  The  best  local  memory  needs  some  help.  Now,  if 
when  tapping  you  place  all  the  covers  red  side  up,  for  in¬ 
stance,  and  at  the  first  gathering  turn  each  cover  white 
side  up  when  you  take  the  sap  from  its  bucket,  there  never 
will  be  any  uncertainty.  You  never  will  need  run  to  a 
tree  the  second  time,  nor  miss  one.  You  can  tell  ten 
rods  off,  by  the  color  of  the  cover,  whether  there  is  sap  in 
the  pail.  Each  gathering  will  change  the  color  of  all  the 
covers.  If  one  does  not  wish  the  expense  of  planing  and 
painting  both  sides,  a  simple  “  dab  ”  of  red  paint  one  side 
will  answer  the  purpose.  One  stroke  of  the  brush  will 
do.  Still,  the  covers  ought  to  be  planed  and  painted  on 
both  sides,  to  keep  them  from  soaking  water,  and  from 
warping  in  the  sun  ;  and  they  can  just  as  easily  be  painted 
different  colors  on  different  sides.  They  ought  to  be 
turned  over,  too,  at  each  gathering,  or  they  will  warp  in 
time,  even  if  painted.  So  this  device  makes  no  extra 
expense  or  work,  and  saves  many  steps  and  much  leaving 
of  sap.  It  is  not  patented,  but  saves  more  labor  and  loss 
than  many  devices  that  are.  The  more  it  is  used  by  sugar- 
makers,  the  better  I  shall  like  it. 

Another  improvement  I  have  lately  made.  Instead  of 
the  barrels  for  gathering  sap,  as  given  in  the  article  and 
engraving  (.Agriculturist,  Feb.,  1S70),  I  have  a  cask,  six 
feet  long  and  about  30  inches  in  diameter.  It  holds  four 
barrels,  and  this  full  on  a  light  stone-boat  sled  makes 
sufficient  load  for  a  team  on  bare  ground.  It  tapers 
slightly  towards  the  front  end  of  the  sled,  so  that  when 
the  top  is  level,  the  sap  will  drain  completely  from  the 
bottom  of  the  hind  end.  Here  is  a  large  iron  faucet,  and 
a  tin  conductor  runs  the  sap  down  the  side-hill  into  the 
store-troughs.  This  saves  the  time  and  labor  of  rolling 
the  barrels  up  over  the  troughs  to  empty,  and  keeps  all 
dirt  and  mud  from  falling  into  them  from  the  outside  of 
the  barrels.  With  these  improvements  and  the  apparatus 
and  methods  described  in  the  articles  in  February  and 
March,  1870,  and  February,  1871,  a  ntan  can  make  first-class 
syrup,  rain  or  shine,  cold  or  hot,  through  the  entire  season, 
and  sell  even  that  made  late  in  the  season  at  $1.50  per 
gallon,  when  ordinary  syrup  will  hardly  bring  $1.00. 


Sending  Poultry  to  Exhibitions. 

It  lias  been  customary  in  this  country  to  send 
fowls  and  other  poultry  to  the  fairs  in  the  same 
coops  or  cages  in  which  they  were  to  be  dis¬ 
played.  Exhibitors  have  been  expected  to  pro¬ 
vide  their  own  exhibition  coops,  and  personally 
to  attend  to  the  wants  of  their  poultry.  Hap¬ 
pily,  we  are  now  on  the  eve  of  a  great  change 
in  this  respect.  The  old  system  was  fraught 
with  danger  to  the  poultry,  and  with  both  in¬ 
convenience  and  unnecessary  expense^  Before 
speaking  of  a  better  plan,  we  allude  to  some  of 
these  disadvantages.  (1.)  If  the  coops  look 
well,  are  well  made  and  strong,  they  will  be 
quite  costly.  (2.)  They  will  be  liable  to  be 
broken  and  otherwise  damaged  by  the  careless 
handling  of  expressmen,  railroad  men,  and  car- 
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men.  (3.)  Unless  they  are  lined  with  cambric 
muslin,  the  fowls  are  liable  to  be  handled,  poked 
at  with  sticks,  and  to  have  their  feathers  pulled 


out,  etc.,  by  mischievous  boys  or  men.  (4) 
The  poultry  are  in  a  constant  state  of  excite¬ 
ment,  seeing  everything  that  goes  on.  (5.)  They 
feel  every  draft,  and  are  chilled.by  the  constant¬ 
ly  changing  air.  (6.)  The  coops  are  far  too 
large  for  traveling  boxes,  and  as  they  are 
carelessly  tossed  about,  the  fowls  are  thrown  or 
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Fig.  3, -^INSIDE  OF  BOX. 

slide  from  one  side  to  another,  breaking  their 
feathers,  if  not  getting  bruised.  (7.)  A  large 
percentage  usually  arrives  sick  with  colds,  and 
the  roup  is  almost  sure  to  follow  colds  taken  in 
this  way.  Colds  pass  into  roup  most  rapidly 
and  imperceptibly;  especially  if  there  be  a 
roupy  fowl  within  a  moderate  distance.  (8.) 

The  coops  of  differ¬ 
ent  breeders  are 
recognized  by  per¬ 
sons  familiar  with 
our  poultry  shows 
quicker  than  the  fowls,  which  effectually  pre¬ 
vents  that  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  judges  as 
to  the  exhibitors  which  is  considered  so  im¬ 
portant.  These  are  by  no  means  all,  but  they 
are  the  principal  disadvantages  of  the  old  system. 

The  N.  Y.  State  "Poultry  Society,  according 
to.  the  prize  schedule,  rules,  etc.,  before  ns,  does 
much  to  abolish  all  this  by  provid¬ 
ing  exhibition  coops,  and  not  per¬ 
mitting  exhibitors  to  *se  their  own. 
This  does  away  with  the  last  ob¬ 
jection  (No.  8),  and  a  very  serious 
one  it  is.  As  for  the  other  seven, 
the  individual  exhibitors  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  them ;  being  no  longer 
required  to  bring  their  own  show- 
coops,  they  may  place  their  poultry 
for  the  journey  in  as  comfortable 
boxes  or  hampers  as  they  please. 

We  describe  some  which  are  within  the 
means  of  everybody.  First,  fig.  1  is  a  cubical 
box  which,  if  intended  for  large  Asiatic  fowls, 
should  be  about  20  inches  every  way.  The 
material  may  be  live  eighths  to  three  quarters 


inch  spruce,  larch,  or  pine,  if  lightness  is  a 
requisite,  and  it  should  be  planed  on  the  inside, 
and  put  together  as  close  as  possible.  One  entire 
side  of  the  box  is  a  door ;  in  the  door  is  a  5  by 
5  window,  covered  by  woven  wire,  nailed  on 
upon  the  outside.  Upon  the  door  the  feed 
and  water  holders  are  attached,  as  seen  in 
fig.  2,  so  that  the  light  from  the 
window  will  fall  full  upon  the  wa¬ 
ter  and  the  grain.  In  the  middle 
of  the  top  a  hand-hole  is  cut  of 
sufficient  size  to  admit  the  fingers 
of  a  large  man’s  hand.  The  door 
may  be  hung  upon  a  pair  of  com¬ 
mon  butts,  hud  the  simplest  and 
best  fastening  is  made  by  taking  a 
piece  of  stiff  hoop-iron  and  punch¬ 
ing  three  holes  in  it,  as  shown  in  j,.  & 

fig.  3.  This  is  attached  by  “  clout  lg' 
nails”  or  screws  to  the  side  of  the  box  in  such 
a  way  that  the  end  containing  the  hole  at  the 
Te ft  hand  will  project  through  the  door  a  little 
way  from  the  edge;  this  hole  is  supposed  to 
be  large  enough  to  receive  a  padlock. 

The  water-holder  (fig.  4)  is  simply  a  common 
junk-bottle,  inverted  into  a  small  tin-cup,  and 
held  suspended  by  wires,  so  that  its  mouth  will 
not  touch  the  bottom  of  the  cup;  both  the  cup 
and  the  bottle  being  attached  to  a  piece  of  board 
which  may  be  fastened  by  two  screws  in  Us 
place  upon  the  door.  There  is  little  or  no 
danger  of  the  bottle  breaking  from  frost,  if  a 
sound  bottle  is  selected,  the  form  of  which  is 
slightly  conical.  The  water  may  freeze  solid  in 
such  a  bottle,  provided  it  is  inverted,  and  it  will 
not  break. 

The  feed-box  (tig.  5)  is  made  by  taking  a  piece 
of  board,  5  inches  wide  by  12  long,  nailing  a 
piece  3  inches  wide,  having  the  front  corners 
rounded  off,  upon  it  at  light  angles,  about  an 
inch  from  one  end ;  and  then,  first  taking  a 
sheet  of  tin,  9  inches  long  and  8  inches  wide  in 
the  clear ,  that  is,  after  allowing  for  the  lap  suf¬ 
ficient  to  nail  in,  say  half  an  inch  on  each  side, 
tack  it  upon  the  sides  of  the  board,  beginning 
half  an  inch  from  the  top.  It  will  form  an  arch 
or  half-cylinder,  extending  to  within  an  inch  of 
the  little  board  at  the  base,  around  which  bottom 
tack  apiece  of  tin,  the  upper  edge  of  which  has 
been  turned  over,  extending  a  little  higher  than 
the  bottom  of  the  half-cylinder.  This  will  hold 


Fig.  6.— POULTRY  HAMPER. 

corn  enough  for  a  trio  of  well-fed  fowls  for  three 
days  upon  a  journey. 

When  the  fowls  are  transported,  the  floor 


should  be  covered  with  dried  earth  and  clean 
straw,  the  birds  well  fed,  sponged  and  cleaned, 
put  in  dry,  and  locked  up.  If  care  is  taken  in 
the  construction  to  leave  no  slivers  or  rough 
edges  of  tin,  ends  of  wire,  or  screw-heads,  the 
feathers  will  not  be  harmed;  the  birds  will  be 
quiet,  they  will  not  catch  cold,  nor  freeze  their 
combs  or  feet  in  severe  weather,  and  so  all  the 
objections  from  1  to  7  may  be  avoided  by  this 
:  simple  traveling  Box. 

;  Fig.  6  represents  a  common  hamper  ®f  willow- 
ware,  easily  made  by  any  one  familiar  with  the 
first  principles  of  basket- making.  When  used 
for  transporting  fowls,  it  should  be  lined  on  the 
top  and  sides  with  cotton  cloth,  tacked  in  with 
strong  thread.  The  water  and  feed  vessels 
may  be  easily  attached  to  the  sides. 

Fig.  7  is  inserted  as  a  suggestion.  It  repre¬ 
sents  one  of  the  large  baskets  made  for  the  use 
of  paper-box  manufacturers.  It  would  be  very 
easy  to  place  in  cross-pieces  resting  upon  those 
strands  which  are  woven  in  to  strengthen  the 
sides  in  the  middle,  and  to  lay  upon  these 
crost-pieces  a  movable  floor  made  of  thin  wood 
or  wicker-work,  dividing  thus  the  basket  into 
itwo  stories.  Each  of  the  stories  might  again 
*be  divided  into  two  or  three  compartments  by 


Fig.  7.— paper-box-makers’  basket. 

partitions  of  sacking  or  of  strong  cotton  stuff, 
which  should  be  carried  also  around  the  out¬ 
side.  With  plenty  of  straw,  feed,  and  water, 
several  trios  might  thus  be  sent  by  express  at  a 
cost  not  exceeding  that  required  to  send  one  or 
two  in  exhibition  coops. 


Ogden  Farm  Papers.— No.  25. 

When  my  autumn  work  was  well  advanced, 
and  I  could  spare  a  little  time  away  from  home, 
I  indulged  in  that  most  profitable  of  all  pastimes 
for  a  farmer — a  little  foreign  travel.  Without 
much  thought  of  “  agriculture,”  only  bent  on 
having  a  good  time,  I  went  to  visit  some  friends 
in  Montreal,  with  an  eye  to  the  cheap  clothing 
and  French  Catholic  oddities  for  which  that 
charming  old  town  is  noted.  My  friends  thought 
to  entertain  me  by  showing  me  some  of  the 
farms  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city.  Not  to 
seem  rude,  I  made  no  objection,  but  I  went, 
with  some  indifference,  to  see  what  the  colonial 
agriculture  was  like.  I  came  back  a  wiser  man 
than  I  went,  and,  if  the  truth  must  be  known,  a 
sadder  one  ;  for  I  must  frankly  confess  that  I 
saw  among  the  British  settlers  of  Canada  better 
farming  than  I  had  hitherto  supposed  to  exist 
in  America. 

I  might  fill  several  columns  with  general  obser¬ 
vations  as  to  the  farming  of  Mr.  Sheldon  Stephens, 
Mr.  Sheddeu,  and  other  worthy  examples,  but  I 
believe  it  will  be  more  useful  to  my  readers  if  I 
describe  somewhat  in  detail  a  single  instance 
of  good  agriculture,  which  seemed  to  be  more 
strikingly  suggestive  than  the  others  for  an  av- 
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erage  American  farmer,  because  it  is  an  instance 
in  which  a  laboring  man,  by  the  aid  of  the  best 
processes,  has  worked  out  his  own  success  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  the  large  capital  that,  for  our 
purposes,  vitiates  the  experiment  in  so  many 
instances  of  the  more  conspicuous  farming  in 
Canada  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

The  case  to  which  I  refer  is  that  of  Thomas 
Irving,  the  tenant  of  Logan’s  Farm,  on  the 
high  ground  immediately  north  of  the  city  of 
Montreal.  I  was  so  much  struck  with  his  suc¬ 
cess  as  a  farmer— I  trust  I  shall  not  offend  my 
patriotic  readers  by  saying  that  he  is  a  better 
fanner  than  I  have  seen  elsewhere— that  I  have 
taken  pains  to  investigate,  so  far  as  I  could,  the 
causes  of  his  success ;  causes  which  may  all  be 
Summed  up  in  the  one  expression,  Thoroughly 
good  and  faithful  high  farming.  He  came  to  Can¬ 
ada  a  healthy,  stalwart  young  Scotch  plowman 
in  1848,  with  his  trade  for  his  fortune.  He  soon 
became  the  manager  of  the  farm,  and  in  1860 
he  commenced  to  carry  it  on  on  his  own  account 
as  tenant.  From  that  -time  until  now  he  has 
had,  so  far  as  I  could  learn,  no  special  advan¬ 
tage  that  any  honest,  industrious,  thrifty,  and 
intelligent  laborer  can  not  always  command. 
That  is,  he  was  trusted  by  his  landlord,  and 
was  given  facilities  for  carrying  on  his  business 
in  a  profitable  way,  even  before  he  became,  as 
he  is  now,  a  rich  man.  How  rich  he  is,  what 
rent  he  pays  for  his  farm,  what  profit  he  makes 
year  after  year,  I  had  no  means  of  learning,  nor 
would  I  have  a  right  to  report  it  if  I  knew.  I 
did  learn  that  he  is  an  entirely  satisfactory 
tenant,  and  that  he  is  considered,  even  among 
the  larger  farmers  of  Canada,  as  more  than 
“  forehanded.”  The  impression  I  received  was 
that  he  has  probably  accumulated  more  money 
than  falls  to  the  lot  of  one  farmer  in  a  hundred 
thousand  in  the  United  States,  and  the  only 
source  of  income  that  he  has  ever  had  has  been 
the  savings  of  his  own  wages  while  he  was 
laborer  or  foreman,  and  his  legitimate  profits 
as  a  farmer  since  he  became  a  tenant. 

The  exact  amount  of  land  under  plow  and 
in  grass  is  240  acres.  Of  this,  124  acres  was 
last  year  in  grass,  and  116  acres  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  crops :  Wheat,  20 ;  barley,  10 ;  oats,  40 ; 
corn,  8;  horse-beans,  2 ;  flax,  1;  potatoes,  30; 
carrots,  3 ;  mangolds,  4 ;  turnips,  3.  The  grain- 
crops  had  not  been  thrashed  at  the  time  of  my 
visit,  but  there  had  been  stored  8,000  bushels  of 
potatoes  (besides  5  acres  sold  green  in  August), 
2,400  bushels  of  carrots,  4,200  bushels  of  man¬ 
golds,  and  2,100  bushels  of  turnips.  The  season 
for  the  latter  was  unfavorable.  The  stock  on 
the  farm  consists  of  15  horses  and  colts,  31 
head  of  the  choicest  bred  Ayrshire  cattle,  20 
Leicester  sheep,  and  15  swine.  Of  the  horses, 
11  are  enormous  thorough-bred  Clydesdales, 
weighiag  some  1,500  pounds  each.  Three  'teams 
are  kept  for  farm-work,  and  one  for  market. 
The  number  of  hands,  employed  the  year  through 
is  eight.  In  spring,  hay-time,' and  harvest,  these 
are  increased  as  tlie  work  may  require,  Some¬ 
times  to  twenty  hands,  including  women. 

Mr.  Irving  has  imported  on  his  own  account 
five  Clydesdales  —  three  stallions  and  two 
mares;  two  Ayrshire  bulls,  “Robbie  Burns” 
and  “Lord  Douglass  and  several  heifers. 

Being  a  good  business  man,  Mr.  Irving  is  a 
large  exhibitor  at  agricultural  shows,  and  he 
gave  me  a  list  of  premiums  taken  at  Kingston 
and  Quebec  in  1871.  At  Kingston  he  took 
seven  first  prizes  on  live-stock  (including  the 
herd  premium  for  Ayrshires),  and  ten  other 
premiums.  At  Quebec  he  took  thirteen  first 
premiums,  and  eleven  others.  He  was  also  a 
large  prize-taker  at  the  Montreal  Horticultural 


Show.  It  is  by  no  means  to  be  understood  that 
he  is  such  an  exceptional  farmer  in  Canadji  that 
all  these  honors  befell  him  asm  matter  of  course. 
There  are  plenty  of  others  as  good  as  he,  and 
the  competition  has  always  been  so  sharp  as  to 
give  a  real  value  to  the  prizes.  Neither  have  I 
mentioned  his  case  so  particularly  because  it  is 
a  very  unusual  one  in  Canada ;  only  because  it 
is  the  one  that  seems  to  carry  the  plainest  lesson 
for  American  farmers.  Here  is  a  man,  brought 
up  in  the  most  laborious  walks  of  his  profes¬ 
sion,  full  of  practical  shrewdness  and  dearly- 
bought  experimental  knowledge,  who,  on  a 
farm  of  240  acres — acres  that  are  for  five  months 
of  every  year  buried  under  the  snow — keeps  a 
much  larger  force  of  men  and  teams  than  any 
purely  practical  farmer  in  the  United  States 
with  whom  I  am  acquainted  would  dream  of 
doing,  who  studies  his  North  British  Agricul- 
turist  as  though  he  had  never  heard  book-farm¬ 
ing  laughed  at,  and  who  devotes  his  money  and 
time  and  skill  and  energy  to  working  out  in  his 
own  business  every  suggestion  he  receives,  from 
whatever  source,  that  commends  itself  to  his 
judgment  as  worth  trying.  If  ever  there  was 
a  “book  farmer”  and  a  “high  farmer,”  Mr.  Ir¬ 
ving  is  one;  yet  his  fields,  and  his  barns,  and 
his  stables,  and  his  root-cellars,  and — if  the 
stories  that  are  told  of  him  are  true — his  “  stock¬ 
ing-heel”  especially,  all  mark  him  as  a  more 
thoroughly  practical  farmer,  and  a  much  more 
successful  one,  than  we  are  accustomed  here  to 
see.  I  went  more  than  once  to  his  farm,  and 
endeavored  to  find  what  “  secret”  might  under¬ 
lie  all  this  success.  For  all  that  I  could  see,  it 
is  only  the  old,  old  secret  of  a  good  business 
well  followed.  The  land  is  not  very  rich,  and 
it  lies  so  flat  that,  being  heavy,  it  has  all  to  be 
worked  in  narrow  “lands”  to  keep  it  dry. 

It  is  more  a  Scotch  farm  than  an  American 
one.  Scotch  horses,  Scotch  harness,  Scotch 
plows,  and  Scotch  plowmen  turn  the  furrows 
with  a  precision  and  uniformity  for  which  the 
farmers  of  North  Britain  have  always  been 
noted ;  and  all  of  the  details  of  the  business,  in 
the  fields  and  about  the  buildings,  had  to  me  a 
very  foreign  look.  There  was  everywhere  the 
evidence  of  a  large  capital  being  employed,  and 
of  far  greater  attention  being  given  to  a  work¬ 
manlike  completeness  of  all  farming- operations, 
.that  is  at  least  unusual  with  us.  It  was  really 
a  source  of  regret  with  me  that  I  was  not  so 
situated  that  I  could  commence  my  farming 
life  over  again,  and  learn  the  art  in  so  sys¬ 
tematic  a  school. 

The  crops  are  all  good,  and  uniformly  good, 
but  none  of  them  very  remarkable,  except  for 
the  absence  of  very  poor  yields;  the  average  is 
very  high,  because  there  are  no  poor  crops  to 
reduce  it.  The  animals  are  well  chosen,  well 
bred,  well. cared  for,  and  bountifully  fed.  The 
home-made  manure  is  abundant,  and  purchased 
manure  is  easily  accessible.  If  I  were  farming 
in  Canada,  ona'similar  soil  and  in  a  similar  loca¬ 
tion,  I  should  be  glad  to  do  as  well  as  Mr.  Ir¬ 
ving  does;  yet  I  fail  to  see  anything,  either  in 
the  location  or  in  the  soil,  any  better  than  I 
have  at  home.  It  is  true  that  labor  costs  him 
only  half  as  much  as  it  costs  me,  but  the  same 
products  would  bring  nearly  twice  as  much 
with  me  as  with  him.  My  buildings  are 
as  good  as  his,  and  I  have  as  good  facilities  for 
obtaining  manure.  In  applying  his  measure  to 
my  own  results,  I  see  no  recourse  but  frankly 
to  confess  that  lie  is  a  very  much  better  farmer 
than  I  am.  My  only  consolation  is  a  conviction 
that  if  ever  I  shall  become  as  good  a  farmer  as 
he  is,  my  success  will  be  as  great.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  all  that  I  saw  and  what  I  have  tried  to  de¬ 


tail  for  the  benefit  of  my  readers  is  entirely 
applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  us  all ;  and 
it  is  a  not  inappropriate  end  of  my  reflections 
to  think  that  the  best  way  “  To  Keep  the  Boys 
on  the  Farm”  would  be  to  have  them  realize 
that  well-regulated  and  skillfully  managed  farm¬ 
ing  is  here  shown  to  possess  every  advantage 
that  they  can  hope  to  gain  from  professions 
which  are  erroneously  considered  to  be  more 
learned,  more  worthy  of  an  intelligent  mind, 
and  more  profitable^  than  good  farming. 

I  came  home  from  Canada  late  in  Novem¬ 
ber  to  find  the  winter  closed  in,  in  dead  earnest, 
a  month  earlier  than  usual,  and  the  work  we  are 
accustomed  to  leave  in  our  moderate  climate  for 
December,  all  thrown  at  sixes  and  sevens.  We 
have  had  a  hard  time  in  saving  some  crops  that 
we  ordinarily  gather  at  our  leisure,  after  others, 
farther  from  the  sea-shore,  have  gone  into  win¬ 
ter  quarters.  However,  thanks  to  our  facilities 
for  steaming  food,  we  have  commenced  our 
winter  diet  without  much  checking  of  our 
yield  of  butter,  which,  even  in  the  coldest 
weather,  did  not  fall  below  sixty  pounds  per 
week ;  and  is  now,  as  the  cattle  are  eating  their 
winter  rations  more  eagerly,  increasing  week 
by  week. 

I  have  arranged  to  have  my  cows  come  in’as 
far  as  possible  in  April  and  May,  but  some  of 
them  are  always  out  of  time,  and  three  have 
calved  since  August.  Two  others  are  due  in 
January,  and  although  these  are  all  young 
ones,  and  the  better  cows  are  fast  going  dry,  I 
hope  that  copious  feeding  will  enable  us  to 
keep  up  our  full  product. 

- 

I  have  found  less  trouble  than  I  anticipated 
in  curing  my  corn-fodder.  It  was  bound  in 
large  stooks  in  the  field,  and  we  took  pains  to 
keep  it  up  until  winter  feeding  commenced. 
Then,  in  hauling  in,  we  always  took  first  that 
which  stood  the  least  securely  and  was  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  injured;  never  hauling  in  more 
than  five  loads  at  a  time;  but  this  quantity, 
stored  ten  feet  deep  in  the  mow,  has  shown  no 
tendency  to  heat.  At  this  writing  (Christmas) 
we  have  a  month’s  supply  still  standing  in  the 
field,  where  it  has  withstood  many  storms  of 
snow  and  rain  without  the  least  injury,  keeping 
in  perfect  condition. 

This  corn  was  cut  when  in  full  bloom,  much 
of  it  ten  feet  high,  and  when  the  stalks  were 
so  hard  that  as  green  fodder  only  the  leaves 
and  tops  were  eaten.  Now,  the  rind  seems  to 
have  been  softened  in, curing,  the  pith  is  almost 
as  sweet  as  sugar-cane,  and  the  cattle  eat  it 
greedily  to  the  huts  when  it  is  given  to  them 
whole.  Cut  and" steamed  with  bran,  they  eat  it 
to  the  last  particle,  licking  their  mangers  clean. 
For  a  month  past  they  have  had  no  hay  what¬ 
ever  (as  its  price  is  inordinately  high)  only  corn¬ 
stalks  and  cured  oats  cut  up  together  as  the 
basis  of  the  steamed  food_.  They  were  never 
in  better  condition. 


An  Egg  Farm. 


bt  h.  n.  stoddabd. —  Tenth  Article. 

When  poultry  are  kept  upon  a  large  scale 
they  can  obtain  but  few  insects,  for  the  latter 
are  attracted  and  supported  hy  vegetation,  of 
which  there  is  next  to  none  near  the  adult 
fowls,  though  care  is  taken  to  rear  a  part  of  the 
chickens  among  growing  crops.  The  ample 
grounds  around  each  station  house,  and  the 
areas  inclosed  by  the  yards  for  sitters  and  for 
breeders,  give  space  to  secure  cleanliness  and 
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exercise,  but  that  is  all.  As  far  as  affording  in¬ 
sect-foraging  is  concerned,  a  paved  court  iu  a 


city,  or  a  continuous  rock,  would  be  about  as 
good.  Ground  room  out  of  doors,  upon  our 
farm,  whether  inclosed  in  yards  or  not,  is  solely 
for  air,  sun,  and  exercise.  These  secured,  it 
matters  not  whether  there  is  more  or  less  space, 
so  long  as  there  are  no  insects  to  be  procured. 
We  hear  much  about  the  number  of  fowls' 
proper  to  an  acre  of  gro.und ;  some  say  50,  and 
others  100;  but  in  order  to  give  a  100  good 
forage  they  should  have  the  range  of  no  less 
than  4  or  5  acres,  containing  grass  and  a  variety 
of  other  crops.  Now,  if  we  give  up  as  imprac- 
tieable,  as  we  must,  pasturage  of  this  sort,  and 
afford  nothing  but  a  field  entirely  bald,  save  for 
a  feyfr  patches  of  clover  and  such  other  vegeta¬ 
bles  as  may  be  plucked  when  young  and  tende.” 
by  the  birds,  under  such  circumstances  one  acre 
is  as  good  as  four.  We  go  further,  and  say  that 
15  or  20  rods  of  ground,  and  the  grain  for  the 
fowls  buried  to  induce  exercise,  will  answer  the 
purpose  better  than  an  acre  without  such  an  ar¬ 
tificial  provision  of  natural  conditions.  But  the 
feed,  which  must  be  all  brought  to  the  fowls, 
costs  in  money  if  purchased,  or  in  labor  if 
raised  upon  the  cultivated  part  of  the  farm. 
In  fowl-keeping  upon  a  small  scale,  where  one 
flock  has  for  a  range  as  large  a  portion  of  a 
farm  swarming  with  insects  as  they  choose  to 
travel  over,  food  is  obtained  for  nothing. 
The  food  for  fowls  is  more  expensive  than  that 
of  any  other  live  stock  in  proportion  to  the  val¬ 
ue  of  the  animals  themselves,  necessitating 
economy  in  its  choice.  There  are  many  things 
“  good  for  ”  fowls,  but  we  must  use  principally 


Fig.  3.— GROUND  PLAN. 


those  only  which  supply  all  the  needful  nutritive 
elements,  and  are  at  the  same  time  the  cheapest. 

There  are  three  classes  of  articles  in  which 
the  natural  and  indispensable. diet  of  fowls  con¬ 


sists  ;  grains  or  seeds,  green  plants,  and  insects. 
Corn  and  wlieat-shorts  should  be  the  main  re¬ 
liance  to  fill  the  first  division  ;  boiled  potatoes 
and  raw  cabbage  iu  winter,  and  newly-mown 
grass  in  summer,  are  the  most  suitable  vege¬ 
tables,  and  chandlers’  scraps  and  butchers’ 
waste,  procured  fresh,  are  the  most  economical 
animal  food,  excepting  near  the  coast,  where 
clams  and  various  sorts  of  fish  can  be  obtained 
at  a  trifling  cost.  While  depending  mostly 
upon  the  above,  because  they  are  the  best  and 
cheapest,  a  great  many  other  things  must  be 
given  occasionally  for  the  sake  of  variety,  such 
as  oats  and  buckwheat,  both  ground;  rye;  bar¬ 
ley;  wheat;  brewers’ grains;  various  vegetables, 
such  as  carrots,  beets,  and  yellow  turnips, 
boiled  and  thickened  with  corn-meal  or  wheat- 
bran;  raw  onions,  chopped  line;  and  for  animal 
food  sometimes  young  calves  may  he  obtained 
from  milkmen  at  a  low  price,  and  the  carcasses 
boiled  and  fed.  It  must  be  an  invariable  rule 
to  give  every  bird,  whether  young  chicken, 
layer,  sitter,  or  fattening  for  the  table,  a  portion 
in  each  of , the  three  divisions' — grain,  fresh  veg¬ 
etable,  and  animal  food — every  day  iu  the  year; 
It  has  been  asserted  by  some  that  there  is  no 


The  south  elevation  of  the  granary  and  cook¬ 
house,  fig.  1,  show7s  the  manner  of  making  a 
“side-hill  barn”  on  nearly  level  ground,  the 
object  being  to  drive  the  wagon  containing  dry 
earth  to  as  high  a  point  in  the  building  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  drive-way  is  made  of  masonry  and 
earth,  excepting  near  the  building,  where  a 
wooden  bridge  is  substituted.  A  corresponding 
drive-way  at  the  north  end,  shown  in  fig.  2,  en¬ 
ables  the  team  to  pass  out  without  backing. 
The  dotted  lines  in  figure  2  indicate  the  floors 
A  A,  which  follow  the  inclination  of  the  drive¬ 
ways  till  the  level  space  B  is  gained  at  the  cen¬ 
ter,  where  is  a  trap  C,  through  which  the  earth 
falls  into  a  hopper-shaped  chamber,  as  men¬ 
tioned  in  our  third  article.  For  filling  the  cor¬ 
ners  there  are  additional  trap-doors  at  D  D. 
This  chamber  or  bin  slopes  at  the  bottom,  the 
position  of  a  part  of  which  is  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines  E  E,  which  converge  at  the  point 
F,  where  is  a  slide-door,.,  through  which  the 
contents  are  discharged  to  be  carried  to  the  sta¬ 
tions,  the  wagon  being  backed  for  the  latter 
purpose  through  the  doors  G  G.  West  of  the 
room,  where  the  dry  earth  is  discharged  into 
the  wagon,  is  a  bin  for  potatoes,  etc.,  built  of 


Fig.  2.— EAST  SIDE  OR  GRANARY  AND  COOKING-HOUSE. 


substitute  that  can  fili  the  place  of  insects  for 
poultry.  We  say  that  beef  and  mutton  are  as 
much  better,  as  oats  are  better  than  grass  for 
horses  of  which  much  work  is  demanded.  A 
partridge  or  a  wild  jungle  fowl  can  produce 
her  normal  number  of  eggs  from  forest  fare, 
but  not  such  quantities  as  are  laid  by  a  White 
•  Leghorn  or  Houdan.  Two  thirds  of  the  grain 
fed  must  be  ground.  The  natural  mill  of  a 
fowl’s  gizzard,  containing  hard  gravel  for  mill¬ 
stones,  is  capable  of  grinding  all  sorts  of  grain 
perfectly,  but  at  too  great  an  expense  of  muscu¬ 
lar  exertion  which,  though  iuvoluntaiy,  is  se¬ 
vere,  and  employs  force  that  had  better  be  used 
for  growing  eggs  or  flesh.  One  half  of  the  feed 
for  both  grown  birds  and  chickens  is  cooked, 
j  because  more  easily  digested,  and  because  less 
i  is  needed.  We  should  cook  it  all  only  for  the 
fact  that  a  part  raw  is  preferred  by  the  fowls. 

The  building  which  contains  the  cook-room, 
must  also  store  the  grain  and  vegetables  where 
they  will  be  handy,  and  dry  earth  is  kept  at  the 
same  place,  because  iu  connection  with  other 
apartments  a  receptacle  may  be  most  economi¬ 
cally  constructed,  which  shall  admit  of  labor- 
saving  iu  the  unloading  and  reloading  of  so 
heavy  au  article. 


thick  stone  walls,  to  prevent  freezing.  This 
bin  is  filled  from  above  by  driving  a  load  of 
roots  to  the  floor  B ,  and  allowing  them  to  slide 
down  an  inclined  plane.  The  cook-room,  with 
which  the  window  H  communicates,  occupies 
the  north  part  of  the  lower  story  of  which  fig. 
3  gives  a  ground  plan.  J,  cook-room  with  its 
outside  (north)  door  J.  it,  grain-bin  entered  at 
the  door  L.  The  root-bin  is  at  M,  and  entered 
at  the  door  W.  The  cook-room  is  used  iu  win¬ 
ter  as  a  place  in  which  to  dress  fowls,  and  con¬ 
tains  also  a  work-bench  with  tools.  The  cook¬ 
ing  apparatus  is  at  O.  There  is  no  chimney 
proper,  but  only  a  chimney-top  supported  by 
strong  timbers  near  the  peak.  A  brick  flue 
rises  from  O  perpendicularly  as  far  as  the 
eaves,  terminated  by.  an  ordinary  stove-pipe, 
which  conducts  the  smoke  to  a  large  drum 
in  the  upper  room,  and  from  tlieuce  to  the 
chimney-top.  Iu  this  way  the  garret  is  warmed 
to  accommodate  in  February  a  few  of  the  early 
chickens.  The  south  wall  of  this  nursery 
apartment  is  well  glazed— see  fig.  1.  Enough 
late  fall  chickens  of  the  half-blood  sitting  va¬ 
riety  are  raised  to  tenant  it  during  December 
and  January.  The  dimensions  of  the  building 
are  36  by  30  feet,  with  18  foot  posts. 
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Venus’s  Flower-Basket. 


Tlie  beautiful  object  represented  in  tbe  en¬ 
graving  was  some  years  ago  only  known  in 
rare  collections,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before 
its  real  nature  was  ascer¬ 
tained.  To  ordinary  in- 
spection,  it  appears  like 
an  exceedingly  ingenious 
arrangement  of  spun- 
glass,  its  fibers  being, 
like  that,  brittle  and 
transparent.  Few  would 
suspect  it  to  be  a  product 
of  the  sea,  and  much  less 
a  sponge,  or  rather  the 
framework  or  skeleton,  so 
to  speak,  of  a  sponge. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  a 
matter  of  doubt  whether 
sponges  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  animals  or  veg¬ 
etables,  but  now  their  ani¬ 
mal  nature  is  well  estab¬ 
lished.  Sponges  belong 
to  the  division  of  Zoo¬ 
phytes,  which  includes  so 
many  obscure  forms  of 
animal  life.  The  living  part  of  the  sponge  we 
seldom  see ;  it  is  a  gelatinous  substance,  which 
is  supported  and  strengthened  in  several  ways. 
The  common  sponge  of  commerce  is  the 
fibrous  -  horny  skeleton  of  certain  species  of 
what  are  called  horny  sponges,  the 
gelatinous  portion  having  been  remov¬ 
ed  in  preparing  it  for  market.  In  other 
sponges  the  gelatinous  body  is  support¬ 
ed  by  spiculoe  of  lime  of  various  forms. 

Others,  again,  have  a  skeleton  of  pure 
silex — the  same  material  as  quartz  or 
flint;  to  this  last  class  the  Venus’s 
Flower-basket  belongs.  Sponges  may 
be  multiplied  by  division ;  if  cut  in  two 
the  parts  will  grow,  and  each  form  a 
perfect  sponge.  Their  usual  way  of 
propagation  is  by  budding.  Gemmules 
or  buds  sprout  from  the  body  of  the 
sponge,  and  are  finally  detached ;  these 
young  sponges  are  able  to  swim  about 
by  means  of  vibratory  hairs,  or  cilise, 
and  when  they  find  a  suitable  place 
they  attach  themselves  and  commence 
to  grow,  never  moving  afterwards. 

The  form  of  the  Venus’s  Flower-basket 
is  shown  in  the  engraving,  which  is 
photographed  from  a  specimen  belong¬ 
ing  to  one  of  our  associates.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  about  a  foot  long,  and  two 
inches  wide  at  the  top.  It  is  usually 
somewhat  curved,  and  has  been  com¬ 
pared  in  shape  -to  a  cornucopia.  In 
growing  it  stands  as  shown  in  the  en¬ 
graving.  At  the  base  the  glassy  threads 
are  separate,  and  include  sand  and 
other  extraneous  matter,  showing 
that  the  sponge  was  anchored  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  by  this  portion. 

From  below  the  middle  to  the  top 
there  arise  from  the  surface  elegant 
ridges  or  “  flounces, ”  as  they  might  be 
termed,  arranged  diagonally  with  the 
squares  of  the  network  of  the  body. 

They  are  of  the  same  material  as  the 
rest  of  the  structure,  and  appear  to 
be  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
it.  The  top  of  the  “basket”  is  covered  by  a 
network  of  glassy  threads,  crossing  in  vari¬ 
ous  directions,  but  leaving  numerous  openings, 


so  that  it  looks  somewhat  like  the  cover  of 
a  pepper-box.  When  we  examine  the  body 
of  the  structure  with  the  unassisted  eye,  we 
see  bundles  of  glassy  threads,  running  longi¬ 
tudinally  about  an  eighth  or  three  sixteenths  of 


mantis  crab. — (Squilla  empusa .) 

an  inch  apart.  These  threads  are  crossed  by 
similar  horizontal  ones,  dividing  the  whole  sur¬ 
face  into  more  or  less  regular  squares.  Then 
smaller  threads  cross  these  square  meshes  at 
the  corners,  giving  the  whole — to  compare  a  de- 


VENUS’S  FLOWER-BASKET. 

|  licate  structure  with  a  coarse  one — an  appear- 
]  ance  not  unlike  the  open-work  of  a  cane-seated 
'  chair.  An  enlarged  portion  of  the  network  is 


given  to  show  the  structure  more  clearly.  The 
individual  threads  appear  precisely  like  spun- 
glass,  and  like  that  can  be  bent  to  a  certain  de¬ 
gree.  A  chemical  examination  shows  them  to 
be  pure  silex.  Moderately  magnified,  the  threads 
are  seen  to  be  variously 
branched,  the  branches 
forming  junctions  with 
those  from  other  threads. 
After  exposure  to  heat, 
the  threads  when  ex¬ 
amined  by  a  high  power 
are  found  to  consist  of 
concentric  layers,  one  de¬ 
posited  over  another.  Al¬ 
though  the  individual 
threads  are  transparent 
the  structure  that  is  form¬ 
ed  from  them  is  not  so. 
In  this,  as  with  spun- 
glass,  the  action  upon 
light  is  such  that  trans¬ 
parency  is  lost,  and  the 
whole  has  a  delicate 
satiny  luster.  The  first 
specimens  were  brought 
from  the  Philippine 
Islands,  but  it  is  now  said 
to  be  found  in  other  localities,  and  it  is  occa¬ 
sionally  offered  for  sale  by  dealers  in  curiosi¬ 
ties.  We  believe  that  naturalists  have  not  yet 
had  the  opportunity  of  examining  this  interest¬ 
ing  sponge  in  its  complete  state.  The  scien¬ 
tific  name  is  Euplectella  speciosa.  The 
generic  name,  Euplectella,  is  from  the 
Greek  words,  meaning  well ,  and  to  plait. 

The  Squillas  or  Mantis  Crabs. 

A  rather  rare  member  of  the  family 
of  Crustaceans  (to  which  the  crab  and 
lobster  belong)  was  brought  to  us  not 
long  ago  by  a  gentleman  who  lives 
upon  the  coast  of  Long  Island.  It 
is  so  curious  in  its  structure  that  we 
give  an  engraving  of  the  animal.  At 
first  sight  it  resembles  a  small  lobster, 
four  or  six  inches  long,  but  differs  from 
it  in  a  number  of  important  points. 
There  are  seven  pairs  of  true  feet.  The 
first  pair,  as  in  the  lobster,  are  much 
larger  than  the  others,  and  serve  the 
animal  in  seizing  its  food.  The  first 
lower  joint  is  curiously  bent  back  upon 
the  next  one,  giving  these  legs  much 
the  appearance  of  those  of  the  insect 
known  as  the  Praying  Mantis,  on  which 
account  this  animal  and  its  relatives 
are  called  Mantis  Crabs.  The  next 
three  pairs  of  legs  are  much  smaller, 
and  with  the  first  pair  are  placed  close 
around  the  mouth  of  the  animal,  and 
beneath  a  broad  loose  shield,  which  in 
the  drawing  conceals  them.  There 
are  three  more  pairs  of  true  legs  upon 
the  joints  of  the  thorax.  Along  the 
abdomen  are  five  pairs  of  false  feet,  and 
near  the  tail  are  several  strong  paddles. 
One  of  the  most  curious  things  about 
these  Mantis  Crabs  is,  that,  unlike  the 
majority  of  crustaceans,  its  gills  are  not 
placed  within  the  cavity  of  the  body, 
but  are  attached  to  the  appendages  or 
false  feet,  under  the  abdomen,  so  that 
these  crabs  may  be  said  to  breathe 
through  their  feet!  The  animal  being  drawn 
as  seen  from  above,  these  appendages  are  not 
shown,  being  completely  hidden  by  the  abdomen 
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Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— No.  98. 

John  Johnston  has  just  paid  me  another  visit. 
He  is  in  his  eiglity-flrst  year,  but  is  a3  much  in¬ 
terested  in  everything  pertaining  to  farming  as 
ever.  He  is  a  genuine  enthusiast,  and  has  un¬ 
bounded  faith  in  underdraining,  thorough  cul¬ 
tivation,  good  stock,  and  rich  manure.  He  ap¬ 
proved  highly  of  my  plan  of  managing  my  ma¬ 
nure.  I  have  a  basin  in  the  yard  gradually 
sloping  to  the  center.  I  formerly  threw  all  the 
'manure  into  the  basin  and  let  it  lie  there  until 
the  following  autumn.  During  the  winter,  be¬ 
ing  spread  over  such  a  wide  space,  each  layer 
of  manure  froze  as  fast  as  it  was  thrown  into 
the  basin,  and,  consequently,  little  or  no  fermen¬ 
tation  took  place  until  spring.  Now,  instead  of 
spreading  it  all  over  the  basin,  we  commenced 
a  small  heap  on  one  of  the  sloping  sides  of  the 
basin;  with  a  horse  and  cart  we  drew  to  this 
heap,  just  ns  winter  set  in,  every  bit  of  manure 
that  could  be  found  on  the  premises,  and  every¬ 
thing  that  would  make  manure.  When  got  al¬ 
together  it  made  a  heap  seven  or  eight  feet  wide, 
twenty  feet  long,  and  three  or  four  feet  high. 
We  then  laid  plank  on  to  the  heap,  and  every 
-day,  as  the  pig-pens,  cow  and  horse  stables  were 
cleaned  out,  the  manure  was  wheeled  on  to  the 
heap  and  shaken  out  and  spread  about.  The 
heap  soon  commenced  to  ferment,  and  when  the 
cold  weather  set  in,  although  the  sides  and  some 
parts  of  the  top  froze  a  little,  the  inside  kept 
-quite  warm.  Little  chimneys  formed  in  the 
heap,  where  the  heat  and  steam  escaped.  Other 
parts  of  the  heap  would  be  covered  with  a  thin 
crust  of  frozen  manure.  By  taking  a  few  fork- 
.fuls  of  the  latter  and  placing  them  on  the  top  of 
the  “  chimneys,”  they  checked  the  escape  of 
steam  and  had  a  tendency*to  distribute  .the  heat 
to  other  parts  of  the  heap.  In  this  way  the  fer¬ 
mentation  became  more  general  throughout  all 
the  mass  and  not  so  violent  at  any  one  spot. 

“  But  why  be  at  all  this  trouble  ?  ” — For  sev¬ 
eral  reasons.  First.  It  saves  labor  in  the  end. 
Two  hours’  work  now,  will  save  three  hours’ 
work  in  the  spring.  And  three  hours’  work  in 
the  spring  is  worth  more  than  four  hours’  work 
in  the  winter.  So  that  we  save  half  the  expense 
of  handling  the  manure.  2d.  When  manure  is 
allowed  to  lie  scattered  about  over  a  large  sur¬ 
face,  it  is  liable  to  have  much  of  its  value  washed 
out  by  the  rain.  In  a  compact  heap  of  this 
kind,  the  rain  or  snow  that  falls  on  it  is  not 
more  than  the  manure  needs  to  keep  it  moist 
enough  for  fermentation.  3d.  There  is  as  much 
fascination  in  this  fermenting  heap  of  manure 
as  there  is  in  having  money  in  a  savings 
bank.  One  is  continually  trying  to  add  to  it. 
Many  a  cart-load  or  wheelbarrowful  of  mate¬ 
rial  will  be  deposited  that  would  otherwise  be 
allowed  to  run  to  waste.  4th.  The  manure,  if 
turned  over  in  February  or  March,  will  be  in 
capital  order  for  applying  to  root  crops ;  or  if 
your  hay  and  straw'  contains  weed-seeds,  the 
manure  will  be  in  good  condition  to  spread  as  a 
top-dressing  on  grass  land  early  in  the  spring. 
This,  I  think,  is  better  than  keeping  it  in  the 
yards  all  summer  and  then  drawing  it  out  on 
the-  grass  land  in  September.  You  gain  six 
months’  or  a  year’s  time.  You  get  a  splendid 
growth  of  rich  grass,  and  the  red-root  seeds  will 
■germinate  next  September  just  as  well  as  if  the 
manure  was  drawn  out  at  that  time.  If  the 
manure  is  drawn  out  early  in  the  spring  and 
spread  out  immediately,  and  then  harrowed  two 
or  three  times  with  Thomas’s  smoothing  harrow, 
there  is  no  danger  of  its  imparting  a  rank  flavor 
to  the  grass.  I  know  from  repeated  trials  that 


when  part  of  a  pasture  is  top-dressed,  cows  and 
sheep  will  keep  it  much  more  closely  cropped 
down  than  the  part  which  has  not  been  manured. 
The  idea  to  the  contrary  originated  from  not 
spreading  the  manure  evenly. 

“  But  why  ferment  the  manure  at  all  ?  Why 
not  draw  it  out  fresh  from  the  yards  ?  Does  fer¬ 
mentation  increase  the  amount  of  plant-food  in 
the  manure?” — No.  But  it  renders  the  plant- 
food  in  the  manure  more  immediately  available. 
It  makes  it  more  soluble.  We  ferment  manure 
for  the  same  reason  that  -we  decompose  bone- 
dust  or  mineral  phosphates  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  convert  them  into  superphosphate,  or  for 
the  same  reason  that  we  grind  our  corn  and 
cook  the  meal.  These  processes  add  nothing 
to  the  amount  of  plant-food  in  the  bones  or  the 
nutriment  in  the  corn.  They  only  increase  its 
availability.  So  in  fermenting  manure.  When  the 
liquid  and  solid  excrements  from  well-fed  ani¬ 
mals,  with  the  straw  necessary  to  absorb  the 
liquid,  are  placed  in  a  heap,  fermentation  sets  in 
and  soon  effects  very  important  changes  in  the 
nature  and  composition  of  the  materials.  The  in¬ 
soluble  woody  fiber  of  the  straw  is  decomposed 
and  converted  into  humic  and  ulmic  acids.  These 
are  insoluble;  and  when  manure  consists  al¬ 
most  wholly  of  straw  or  corn-stalks  there  would 
be  little  gained  by  fermenting  it.  But  when 
there  is  a  good  proportion  of  manure  from  well- 
fed  animals  in  the  heap,  carbonate  of  ammonia 
is  formed  from  the  nitrogenous  compounds  in 
the  manure,  and  this  ammonia  unites  with  the 
humic  and  ulmic  acids  and  forms  humate  and 
ulmate  of  ammonia.  These  ammoniacal  salts  are 
soluble  in  water — as  the  brown  color  of  the 
drainings  of  a  manure  heap  sufficiently  indicate. 

Properly  fermented  manure,  therefore,  of  good 
quality,  is  a  much  more  active  and  immediately 
useful  fertilizer  than  fresh,  unfermented  manure. 
There  need  be  no  loss  of  ammonia  from  evapo¬ 
ration,  and  the  manure  is  far  less  bulky  and  costs 
far  less  labor  to  draw  out  and  spread.  The  only 
loss  that  is  likely  to  occur  is  from  leaching,  and 
this  must  be  specially  guarded  against.  I  have 
a  barrel  sunk  down  in  a  hole  below  the  heap 
and  pump  back  the  drainings  on  to  the  heap. 

Our  winter  wheat  is  in  rather  a  precarious 
condition.  The  ground  was  so  dry  that  it  made 
very  little  growth,  and  winter  set  in  unusually 
early.  I  put  a  ton  of  dried  blood  on  ten  acres  of 
my  wheat.  There  is  a  poor,  samty  knoll  in  the 
field,  out  of  which  wre  have  taken  a  great  many 
stones.  After  we  were  through  sowing  the 
manure,  wTe  went  over  this  knoll  again,  and 
thus  gave  it  a  double  dose.  Last  fall  we  could 
distinctly  perceive,  from  the  darker  color  of  the 
wheat,  howr  far  this  extra  dressing  extended. 
The  whole  field  was  of  a  good  color,  though  the 
growth  was  very  small.  ■  I  dug  up  some  of  the 
plants,  and  think  I  never  saw  such  a  great 
growth  of  roots  with  so  little  growth  of  top. 
To  my  view  this  is  a  very  favorable  indication. 

Mr.  Johnston  says,  in  the  fall  of  1835  snow 
fell  two  feet  deep  on  the  20th  and  21st  of  Octo¬ 
ber.  It  remained  until  near  the  end  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  when  it  thawed  and  all  went  off.  On  the 
8th  of  January  a  great  snow-storm  set  in.  Snow 
fell  three  feet  deep  all  over  the  country,  and  re¬ 
mained  on  the  ground  until  the  middle  or  end 
of  April.  Farmers  were  then  in  the  habit  of 
sowing  their  wheat  even  earlier  than  they  do 
now.  Mr.  J.  had  been  experimenting  for  some 
years  as  to  the  best  time  to  sow  wheat,  and  had 
found  that  from  the  20ih  to  the  25ih  of  Septem¬ 
ber  gave  the  best  results.  And  so  he  had  sown 
all  his  wheat  that,  year  at  about  that  time.  It 
had  made  very  little  growth  when  the  snow  fell 


on  the  20th  of  October.  Those  farmers  who 
had  sown  early,  got  a  great  growth  in  the  fall, 
and  the  result  was  that  it  was  smothered  by  the 
snow.  Wheat  was  a  general  failure.  Many 
farmers  did  not  get  their  seed.  Wheat  had  to 
be  imported  from  England.  Mr..  Johnston  had 
a  good  crop,  averaging  36  bushels  per  acre.  The 
next  fall,  while  attending  an  auction  sale  in  the 
neighborhood,  a  mill'er' from  Waterloo  saw  him 
in  the  crowd,  and  called  out  to  him:  “Scotch, 
Scotch!  have  you  sold  your  wheat?”  “No.” 
“ Have  you  thrashed ? ”  “Yes.”  “  How  many 
bushels  have  you?”  “I  have  about  1800  to 
sell.”  “  What  do  you  ask  for  it?”  “  They  tell 
me,”  replied  Mr.  J.,  “  that  it  is  going  to  be  worth 
$2  per  bushel.  I  will  take  that  for  it.”  With¬ 
out  speaking  a  word,  the  miller  put  his  hand  in 
his  overcoat  pocket  and  drew  out  a  great  roll  of 
bills.  “  There,”  said  he,  “  is  a  thousand  dollars 
to  bind  the  bargain.”  “  It  gave  me,”  said  Mr. 
Johnston,  as  he  told  the  story,  “  it  gave  me  a 
great  lift,  I  can  tell  you.” 

A  farmer  in  Virginia  wants'  to  know  about 
our  “  Dog  Law,”  and  how  it  works.  Tiie  Deacon, 
who  is  a  “squire”  as  well  as  a  deacon,  says,  the 
law  in  this  county  allows  any  person  to  keep 
one  dog  on  the  payment  of  50  cents  a  year ;  if 
he  keeps  more  than  one,  he  has  to  pay  $1  for 
the  second  dog ;  for  a  female  he  must  pay  $3  a 
year.  The  money  so  raised  is  kept  as  a  fund 
from  which  to  pay  for  she'ep  killed  or  injured 
by  dogs.  In  this  county  the  fund  is  increasing, 
the  tax  bringing  in  more  money  than  the  loss  of 
sheep  calls  for.  But  if  the  dogs  should  attack 
a  flock  of  thorough-bred  sheep,  it  is  not  improb¬ 
able  that  the  fund  might  be  used  up  in  a  single 
night.  The  law  is  a  good  one — the  only  difficulty 
is  to  get  it  enforced,  and  that  depends  a  good  deal 
on  the  vigilance  of  the  neighborhood.  In  some 
other  States,  judging  from  a  letter  I  have  just  re¬ 
ceived  from  Texas,  the  law  might  need  to  include 
other  animals  besides  sheep.  I  sent  two  pair  of 
choice  thorough-bred  pigs  to  Dr.  Stiles  and  B. 
R.  Townsend,  of  Austin,  Texas.  Mr.  Townsend 
writes  me  that  the  pigs  got  there  safe  and  they 
were  much  pleased  with  them ;  “  but  last  even¬ 
ing,  before  midnight,  one  of  the  pigs  was  killed 
by  a  dog.  It  is  needless  to  say,”  he  adds,  “that 
in  common  parlance  I  ‘  went  for  that  dog.’  ” 

A  Maryland  farmer  writes  me  that  he  is  tired 
of  sending  his  grain  to  a  mill  and  paying  one 
seventh  for  grinding.  He  wants  to  get  a  cheap 
mill,  that  can  be  run  by  one  horse.  I  presume 
there  are  such  mills,  but  I  do  not  happen  to 
know  of  one.  The'only  one  I  have  is  the  “  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Mill,”  which  consists  of  a  number  of  vertical 
cast-iron  plates.  It  grinds  rapidly  and  well, 
but  chokes  so  easily  as  to  be  practically  useless. 
I  think  that  if  a  farmer  is  within  five  or  six  miles 
of  a  mill,  he  can  get  his  grain  ground  cheaper 
than  he  can  grind  it  himself.  It  is  not  well 
for  a  farmer  to  try  to  do  everything  himself. 

C61.  Weld  writes  me  in  regard  to  an  Essex 
boar,  recently  imported.  He  is  about  18  months 
old.  “  Measures  4  ft.  10  in.  from  snout  to  root 
of  tail,  measured  over  the  back.  From  snout 
to  between  the  ears,  eight  to  nine  inches.  It  is 
rather  an  indefinite  spot  to  stop  at.  The  ears 
are  about  five  inches  long.  I  wish  you  would 
measure  some  of  yours,  and  give  me  a  ehance. 
to  compare  measurements.” 

I  have  just  measured  and  weighed  some  of 
my  pigs,  with  the  following  result : 

“Gen.  Grant,”  16  months  old;  whole  length 
from  snout  to  root  of  tail,  5  ft..  1  in. ;  girth,  just 
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back  of  the  fore  legs,  4  ft.  3J  in. ;  length  of  nose, 

9  in. ;  weight,  307  lbs. 

“Old  Adam,”  15i  months  old;  length,  5  ft. 

in. ;  girth,  4  ft.  1  in. ;  nose,  8  in. ;  weight, 
285  lbs. 

“  Willie’s  Favorite,”  a  boar  pig,  4  months  and 

10  days  old ;  length,  3  ft.  3  in. ;  girth,  2  ft.  8k  in. ; 
nose,  7  in. ;  weight,  92£-  lbs. 

I  also  measured  and  weighed  a  couple  of  my 
breeding  sows. 

“  Sunfisb,”  the  sow  which  took  the  first  prize 
at  the  State  Fair;  length,  5  ft.  3  in. ;  girth,  5  ft. 
4  in. ;  nose,  9  in. ;  weight,  348  lbs. 

A  four-year-old  sow,  that  looks  to  have  a  far 
longer  body  than  “  Sunfisb,”  was  found  to  mea¬ 
sure  exactly  the  same  length,  or  5  f*t.  3  in. ; 
girth,  5  ft. ;  nose,  9  in. ;  weight,  391  lbs. 

“  Sunfish”  has  produced  more  litters  of  pigs 
than  any  other  sow  I  have.  She  is  as  thin  as  I 
can  keep  her.  Neither  of  these 'sows  gets  any¬ 
thing  but  coarse  bran,  and  a  short  allowance  at 
that.  The  two  boars  ate  merely  in  fair  working 
order.  They  have  nothing  but  bran,  with  a  few 
peas  occasionally  to  keep  up  their  vigor.  “  Wil¬ 
lie’s  Favorite”  is  a  square,  fine-honed,  well- 
formed  pig,  inclined  to  fatten  rather  than  to 
grow.  There  is  no  waste  timber  about  him. 

The  Deacon  claims  that  he  has  better  pigs 
than  auy  of  mine.  He  had  a  part  Chester 
White  sow  that  he  crossed  with  a  thorough-bred 
Essex,  and  he  had  a  litter  of  black-and-white 
pigs,  that  are  certainly' remarkably  well  formed, 
of  good  size,  and  almost  as  fine-boned  as  the 
Essex.  One  of  my  men  gave  the  Deacon 
seven  dollars  for  a  pair  of  them  when  two 
months  old.  Common  pigs  at  the  time  were 
selling  at  a  mere  nominal  price;  and  a  German 
who  works  for  me  had  one  given  him  for  no¬ 
thing.  But  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  pair  bought 
from  the  Deacon,  he  concluded  that  his  pig  was 
dearer  as  a  gift  than  the  others  were  at  $3.50, 
and  he  immediately  bought  one  from  the  Dea¬ 
con.  These  are  facts.  And  I  think  they 
prove  all  I  have  claimed.  If  a  grade  pig  at 
weaning  time  is  worth  only  one  dollar  more 
than  an  ordinary  common  pig  of  the  same  age, 
how  much  is  a  thorough-bred  boar  worth  in 
any  neighborhood  where  the  farmers  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  his  service? 

I  do  not  say  that  the  Essex  is  the  best  breed. 
I  believe  it  will  make  comparat  ively  little  differ¬ 
ence  what  breed  is  selected,  provided  the  ani¬ 
mals  are  pure-bred,  highly  refined,  with  small 
bone  and  offal,  quiet  disposition,  -with  the  hams, 
shoulders,  and  other  valuable  parts  well  devel¬ 
oped  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  and, 
above  all,  that  the  individual  animal  is  healthy, 
aud  comes  from  a  herd  which  has  always  re¬ 
ceived  the  best  care  and  attention,  and  has  nei¬ 
ther  in  himself  nor  his  ancestors  ever  been 
stinted  in  food  when  young.  In  other  words, 
if  lie  inherits  the  quality  of  converting  all  the 
food  he  eats  into  growth,  and  has  not  been 
taught  by  experience  that  he  must  “lay  up 
something  for  a  rainy  day.”  If  he  has  suffi¬ 
cient  “prepotency”  to  impress  his  qualities, 
disposition,  and  characteristics  on  his  offspring, 
such  a  pig,  of  whatever  name  or  bl  eed,  can  be 
used  with  great  profit  by  any  farmer  who  will 
bestow  the  necessary  care  on  his  stock. 

Depend  upon  it,  no  discovery  in  science,  or 
mechanical  invention,  or  improvement  in  the 
breed  of  animals,  will  ever  do  away  with  the 
necessity  of  mental  or  physical  labor.  They 
may  change  the  character  of  our  work,  but  “  in 
the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread”  will 


be  the  condition  of  man  until  the  end  of  time. 
There  is  to-day,  in  this  latter  part  of  the  glori¬ 
ous  nineteenth  century,  as  much  need  of  care, 
patience,  thought,  energy,  and  perseverance,  as 
in  the  darkest  days  of  any  preceding  age.  In 
fact,  we  probably  work  harder  now  than  ever 
before.  What,  then,  have  we  gained  ?  It  would 
take  a  far  abler  pen  than  mine  to  answer  that 
question.  It  is  perfectly  clear,  however,  that  a 
given  amount  of  mental  and  physical  labor 
now  gives  us  more  of  the  comforts,  necessities, 
and  luxuries  of  life  than  at  any  previous  period 
with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

But  do  not  dream  that  when  we  get  the 
steam-plow  or  any  other  mechanical  invention, 
we  shall  have  little  or  nothing  to  do.  We 
shall  need  a  higher  class  of  workmen  than  such 
as  cau  only  use  the  spade  or  the  plow.  It  has 
required  years  of  patient  thought  and  perse¬ 
vering  endeavor  to  produce  the  steam-plow  or 
any  other  valuable  invention,  and  it  will  require 
an  extra  amount  of  intelligence  to  manage  it. 
And  so  with  improved  breeds  of  animals.  They 
are  the  result  of  no  less  energy,  care,  intelli¬ 
gence  and  perseverance,  and  they  require  a  no 
less  extra  amount  of  intelligence  to  manage 
them.  There  are  men  who  had  better  stick  to 
the  scythe  aud  the  cradle,  than  undertake  to  run 
a  mowing-machine  or  a  reaper ;  and  there  are 
farmers  who  had  better  keep  only  the  common 
kind  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  than  to  intro¬ 
duce  improved  blood  into  their  stock. 

But  it  is  as  great  a  loss  for  an  intelligent  farm¬ 
er  to  keep  nothing  but  common  stock  as  it 
would  be  for  him  to  stick  to  the  flail  in  thrash¬ 
ing,  or  to  the  sickle  in  reaping  his  wheat.  He 
is  wasting  his  energy,  skill,  and  intelligence. 
Such  men  as  Thomas  and  Barry  sometimes 
assert  that  it  is  just  as  easy  to  raise  the  choicest 
as  the  commonest  variety  of  fruit.  And  in  their 
grounds  such  is  the  case,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  their  usual  treatment  and  cultivation  are 
fully  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  most  im¬ 
proved  sorts.  For  them  to  plant  inferior  varie¬ 
ties  would  be  a  great  waste  of  good  opportuni¬ 
ties.  But  it  will  not  do  to  assert  that  it  is  as 
easy  to  raise  choice  fruit  as  poor  fruit.  It  is  not 
true.  There  are  many  men  who  could  raise  the 
Choke-pear  that  could  not  raise  the  Sheldon. 
And  it  is  equally  true  that  there  are  farmers 
who  can  keep  Texan  or  native  cattle  that  could 
not  keep  Alderneys  or  Shorthorns.  The  aim 
of  agricultural  and  horticultural  writers  should 
be,  and  I  believe  is,  to  elevate  the  general  stand¬ 
ard  of  management  and  cultivation  to  the  point 
vt-here  it  is  “just  as  easy  to  raise  good  stock 
aud  good  fruit,  as  poor  stock  and  poor  fruit.” 
There  is  pleasure  and  profit  in  raising  the  best. 

I  am  always  pleased  to  hear  from  farmers  in 
different  sections  of  the  country.  But  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  me  to  answer  all  the  letters  I  re¬ 
ceive;  I  should  have  to  write  a  Cyclopsedia  of 
Agriculture  to  answer  some  of  them.  I  have 
letters  from  several  Northern  farmers  who  have 
gone  South,  asking  how  they  had  better  pro¬ 
ceed  in  renovating  their  farms.  My  plan  would 
be  to  find  the  best  and  most  experienced  farmer 
in  the  neighborhood  and  ask  his  advice.  There 
may  be  reasons  for  certain  practices  that  you  do 
not  understand — such  as  the  character  of  the 
labor,  climate,  soil,  and  market.  It  is  not  wise 
to  attempt  sweeping  measures  of  reform  at 
once,  or  on  an  extended  scale.  Feel  your  way. 
Renovating  a  farm  is  slow  work  at  first.  There 
is  no  royal  road  to  improved  agriculture.  You 
must  learn  to  labor  and  to  wait.  But  with  the 
right  use  of  means  the  end  is  sure  to  be  satis¬ 
factory.  Study  principles.  These  are  the  same 


everywhere.  It  is  their  application  only  that 
varies.  We  must  get  rid  of  stagnant  water,  kill 
weeds,  and  develop  or  apply  plant-food  before 
we  can  get  good  crops  of  either  corn,  cotton, 
clover,  grass,  or  wheat.  This  is  true  every¬ 
where.  The  land  may  be  of  such  a  poor,  saudy 
nature  that  it  may  be  cheaper  to  buy  phosphates, 
potash,  and  nitrogen,  in  the  form  of  artificial  ma¬ 
nures,  than  to  try  to  develop  them  from  the 
soil.  One  farmer  in  the  South  asks  me  if  it  w' 
pay  him  to  apply  gypsum  at  $40  per  ton. 
think  not.  Superphosphate  at  $50  would  be 
far  cheaper.  There  ifs  a  grand  opportunity  for 
some  man  or  company,  with  sufficient  capital, 
science,  and  honesty,  to  embark  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  artificial  manures.  Give  us  available 
phosphates,  nitrogen,  and  potash,  at  the  cheap¬ 
est  rates  at  which  they  can  be  produced,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  will  be  used. 

I  do  not  care  for  “  testimonials  ”  as  to  the 
value  of  this  ®r  tha?t  artificial  manure.  Give  me 
the  right  kind  of  an  analysis  from  some  reliable 
chemist  and  tell  me  what  the  manure  is  made 
of,  and,  so  far  as  the  value  of  the  manure  is  con¬ 
cerned,  I  do  not  care  for  a  catalogue  of  testimoni¬ 
als  from  the  best  farmers  in  the  world.  Farmers 
must  insist  on  having  a  guarantee  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  and  composition  of  the  manures.  Until 
this  is  done,  testimonials  are  an  impertinence. 

Several  farmers  have  written  me  that  they  in¬ 
tend  to  try  white  mustard.  I  think  they  will 
not  regret  it.  But  they  must  recollect  that  the 
soil  must  be  made  as  mellow  as  possible.  It 
will  not  do  on  rough,  cloddy  land.  It  is  a  reno¬ 
vating  crop,  and  the  soil  must  be  thoroughly 
prepared  for  it.  Plaster,  ashes,  superphosphate, 
or  guano  have  a  great  effect  in  stimulating  its 
growth.  The  crop  must  be  fed  while  green  and 
before  it  goes  to  seed.  It  can  not  be  made  into 
fodder — at  least  I  have  never  heard  of  its  being 
so  used.  It  is  generally  fed  off  ou  the  land 
where  it  grows,  but  I  cut  a  good  portion  of 
mine  with  a  reaper,  and  use  it  in  the  yards  or 
on  grass  land  as  a  soiling  crop  for  cows,  sheep, 
and  pigs.  If  the  land  is  in  good  condition,  half 
a  peck  of  seed,  sown  broadcast  and  harrowed  in 
with  a  light  harrow,  is  sufficient.  It  can  be  sown 
at  auy  time  after  all  danger  of  spring  frost  is 
past,  and  in  this  section  will  mature  a  crop, 
sown  as  late  as  the  middle  or  end  of  July.  The 
better  way  would  be  to  sow  it  in  succession.  In 
the  Southern  States  three  or  four  cr®ps  might 
be  grown  on  the  same  land  In  a  season. 


Brick-Making. 


In  brick-making  the  most  important  item  is 
the  clay.  This  should  have  a  certain  proportion 
of  sand  mingled  with  it,  which,  unless  naturally 
mixed,  must  be  supplied  artificially.  The  clay 
should  be  of  a  dry,  loose  texture,  rather  than  of 
a  sticky,  greasy  character,  and  should  break 
into  fragments  easily  in  the  hands.  The  pro¬ 
cess  of  tempering  reduces  it  to  a  plastic  and 
adhesive  state.  This  is  performed  in  the  mill, 
which  is  sometimes  called  a  clay-mill,  but  more 
commonly  a  “pug "-mill,  represented  at  figure 
1.  This  is  a  cylindrical  tub  of  planks,  strongly 
bound  with  iron  hoops,  set  upon  a  platform  of 
timber.  In  the  center  of  the  tub  is  an  upright 
shaft,  armed  with  projecting  knives  or  cutters. 
This  is  worked  either  by  an  armor  sweep,  fixed 
to  the  top  of  the  shaft  and  turned  by  a  horse 
which  travels  round  the  mill,  or  by  means  of 
bevel  wheels  beneath  the  platform  turned  by  a 
tumbling  shaft  from  a  horse-power  placed  on 
one  side.  The  clay  fed  into  the  top  of  the  mill 
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is  cut  aud  sliced  by  the  kuives,  and  as  the  fiat 
blades  are  made  to  slope  somewhat  backwards 
the  clay  is  gradually  pressed  downwards  to¬ 
wards  an  opening  on  the  platform,  where  it  es¬ 
capes  ready  to  be  molded.  Generally  there  is 
water  sufficient  in  the  clay  as  it  is  fed  into  the 
mill  to  make  it  work  easily.  It  is  dug  and 
moistened  a  few  days  previously,  and  this  short 


exposure  very  much  assists  in  the  tempering. 
As  the  soft  clay  comes  from  the  mill  it  is 
taken  in  wheelbarrows  to  the  molding-bench, 
or  it  might  be  molded  at  the  mill  if  desired,  if 
the  yard  is  not  a  very  large  one.  The  barrows 
are  dusted  over  with  sand  before  the  clay  is 
put  into  them ;  it  can  then  be  dumped  out  with¬ 
out  sticking.  The  molding  is  the  next  pro¬ 
cess.  This  is  done  very  rapidly  by  an  expert 
workman,  seven  bricks  per  minute  being  the 
usual  quantity  molded,  but  we  have  seen  four¬ 
teen  molded  in  that  time.  The  molds  are  of 
wood.  They  are  merely  a  box  without  top  or 
bottom,  the  sides  of  which  project  about  an 
inch  beyond  the  ends  for  the  purpose  of  lifting 
them  up  easily  when  filled,  and  are  a  little 
larger  than  the  brick  to  be  made,  to  allow  for 
the  shrinking  of  the  clay  in  drying.  The 
molds  are  dropped,  by  the  boy  who  lays  the 
brick  on  the  floor,  into  a  trough  of  water  at  the 
molder’s  right  hand.  He  takes  one  from  the 
trough,  dashes  a  handful  of  sand  over  it,  with 
both  hands  digs  into  the  pile  of  clay  before  him, 
and,  taking  up  a  proper  quantity,  throws  it 
into  the  mold  with  force  enough  to  make  it  fill 
all  the  corners.  He  then  presses  the  clay  down 
to  make  it  compact,  scrapes  off  what  is  super- 


Fig.  3.— MAKING  BiyCKS  -BY  HAND 


turns  it  on  its  side  and  carries  it  in  this  position 
to  the  diying  floor,  where  it  is  dropped  out  on 
to  the  smooth,  hard,  prepared  ground  to  dry. 

- - - —  I  » 

Feeding  Lambs. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  raising  early 
lambs,  more  especially  with  some  breeds  which 
are  not  naturally  good  mo¬ 
thers,  is  the  disposition  of 
the  ewe  to  disown  or  neglect 
the  lamb.  When  she  has 
twin  lambs  this  not  seldom 
happens.  Without  great  at- 
•  tention  at  yeaning  time  a 

farmer  may  lose  some  fine 
lambs  which  might  easily  be 
saved.  We  have  experi¬ 
enced  this  ourselves  and 
have  saved  many  early  lambs 
by  feeding  with  cow’s-milk. 
It  has  been  said  that  cow’s- 
milk  is  poisonous  to  a  lamb. 
We  never  found  it  so,  but 
have  had  very  good  suc¬ 
cess,  even  with  that  very 
tender  breed,  the  Leicesters. 
The  critical  time  with  a 
lamb,  more  especially  in 
cold  weather,  is  the  first  day  of  its  life.  Often 
the  ewe  may  be  as  good  a  nurse  as  possible, 
but  the  lamb  may  be  weak  and  chilled.  A 
mouthful  of  warm  milk  will 
often  revive  a  lamb  when  it 
is  not  able  to  get  up  to  suck. 

To  feed  a  lamb  that  has  been 
altogether  disowned  by  the 
ewe,  we  used  a  tin  can,  a 
common  kerosene-oil  can  (as 
in  fig.  3),  with  a  piece  of 
sponge  wound  round  the 
end  of  the  spout  and  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  cotton  bag,  shaped 
like  a  teat,  which  was  tied 
on.  The  milk  was  made 
warm  and  a  little  sugar  dis¬ 
solved  in  it.  The  teat  be¬ 
ing  put  in  the  lamb’s  mouth 
it  will  immediately  suck 
eagerly,  and  will  soon  get 
accustomed  to  the  strange 
method.  When  a  ewe  is 
weak  and  has  but  little 
milk,  a  few  spoonfuls  a  day 
will  help  the  lamb  very  much.  When  a  ewe 
will  not  own  her  lamb,  it  is  best  to  take  her 'as 
shown  in  fig.  1,  and  with 
one.  hand  hold  up  the  wool 
so  that  the  lamb  can  get  to 
the  teat.  Let  the  sheep  be 
held  so  that  she  can  turn  her 
head  and  smell  the  lamb, 
and  if  a  little  salt  be  sprin¬ 
kled  on  it,  she  will  com¬ 
mence  to  lick  it  and  her 
unmotlierly  objections  be 
soon  removed.  Such  a  ewe 
should  be  placed  with  her 
lamb  in  a  small  stall  by  her¬ 
self.  As  soon  as  the  lamb 
is  strong  enough,  it  will,  by 
dint  of  perseverance — when 
the  sheep  can  not  escape — 
learn  to  help  itself.  In  two 
or  three  days  the  ewe  will 


first  in  the  morning,  as  soon  as  lambs  begin 
to  appear.  The  ewes  should  be  removed  a  day 
or  two  previous  to  this  event,  into  a  pen  by 
themselves,  where  more  care  and  a  little  extra 
feed  can  be  given  them.  It  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  when  a  can  or  bottle  is  used  to  feed 
the  lamb,  it  should  be  carefully  rinsed  with 


Fig.  1.— MAKING  AN  EWE  OWN  HER  LAMB. 

scalding  water  immediately  after  using,  lest  any 
sourness  should  occur.  Sour  milk  will  kill 
lambs  very  quickly.  In  case  diarrhea  should 
occur  from  any  neglect  in  this  respect,  it  may 
be  stopped  at  once  by  administering  the  follow- 


Fig.  3. — FEEDING  YOUNG  LAMBS. 

ing  cordial :  One  pint  of  peppermint  water  with 
one  ounce  of  prepared  chalk,  in  doses  of  half  a 
teaspoonful  or  more,  according  to  the  age  of 
the  lamb,  three  times  a  day.  It  is  very  rarely, 
however,  that  this  will  be  needed  if  care  is 
used.  It  is  also  very  important  that  warm,  dry 
quarters  with  clean  straw  bedding  be  furnished. 


have  become  friendly  to  it. 
fl.uous  with  a  small,  smooth  stick,  and  pushes  i  The  sheep-pens  should  be  visited  several  times 
mold  to  the  boy  at  his  left  hand,  who  |  a  day,  and  the  last  thing  at  night  and  the 


the 


Tighteners  for  Fence  Wires. 


A  proper  method  of  tightening  the  wires  is 
of  great  advantage  where  wire  fences  are 
used.  One  of  our  Kansas  friends  sends  us  a 
sketch  of  a  plan  he  uses,  which  we  illustrate. 
The  straining  post  is  firmly  set  in  the  ground, 
and  has  two  braces  to  help  support  the  strain. 
The  wires  to  be  tightened  pass  through  holes 
bored  through  the  post,  aud  are  attached  to 
small  rollers,  which  have  holes  bored  in  the 
ends  to  receive  the  stakes,  by  which  the  rollers 
are  turned  and  the  wires  wound  up.  As  the 
rollers  are  turned  by  the  stakes  the  wires  are 
drawn  up  and  tightened,  and  when  a  sufficient 
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strain  is  secured  a  stick  placed  between  the 
stakes  and  the  post  prevents  the  roller  from 


METHOD  OF  TIGHTENING  FENCE  WIRES. 


turning  backwards,  and  allowing  the  strain  to 
become  weakened.  When  it  is  desired  to 
slacken  the  wires,  the  stick  is  removed  and  the 
wires  are  unwound.  A  mode  of  tightening 
wires  in  common  use,  but  which  may  be  new  to 
a  beginner  in  this  business,  is  also  shown.  A 
stout  rod  has  two  iron  pins  (strong  hickory  pins 
will  answer)  passed  through  one  end  six  inches 
apart.  The  wire  to  be  drawn  up  is  passed  be¬ 
tween  these  pins,  and  the  rod  is  turned  around 
until  the  wire  is  tight  enough.  A  loop  is  then 
passed  around  the  end  of  the  rod  and  the  wire, 
and  it  is  secured. 


Protecting1  Banks  of  Streams. 


The  spring  is  a  time  when  freshets  often  do 


Fig.  1.— PROTECTING  BANKS  OF.  STREAMS. 


serious  damage  by  washing  away  or  undermin-  j 
ing  the  banks  of  streams.  Very  often  a  point 
projects  into  a  stream  which  throws  the  current  j 
with  great  violence  against  the  opposite  bank,  j 


Fig-.  2.— CRIB  FOR  PROTECTION. 


and  renders  necessary  a  sufficient  protection 
to  sustain  the  point  attacked,  lest  it  should  give 
way  and  a  permanent  change  be  made  in  the 


bed  of  the  stream.  Very  often  the  planting  of 
willow-slips  on  such  exposed  banks  makes  a 
good  protection,  but  we  have  seen  banks  and 
trees  washed  away,  that  might  have  been  saved 
had  a  simple  breakwater  been  built  at  the  com¬ 
mencement.  One  method  (shown  in  fig.  1)  is 
to  drive  stakes  into  the  ground,  perpendicular¬ 
ly,  at  the  edge  of  the  stream,  on  to  which 
planks  should  be  spiked.  A  brace  or  two 
may  extend  backward  against  the  bank  and 
be  pinned  into  the  ground.  The  stones  filled 
in  behind  will  hold  this  brace  tightly  and 
prevent  bulging  outwards  or  pressure  in¬ 
wards.  At  the  foot  of  the  planks  a  few  well- 
chosen  flattisli  stones  should  be  laid,  over  which 
the  stream  will  flow,  and  washing  of  the  bed 
will  be  prevented.  The  other  method  is  to 
build  up  a  crib  with  logs,  or  light  timber,  and 
fill  it  in  with  stone,  as  in  figure  2.  The  logs 
should  be  pinned  together  so  that  the  frame  is 
tied.  This  should  also  be  protected  at  the  foot 
with  stone.  No  bridge-pier  should  be  built  in  a 
bank  without  such  a  protection  as  either  of 
these  on  the  upper  side. 


A  Barn  Basket. — Little  economies  on  the 


BARN  BASKET. 


farm  are  worth  considering.  A  reader  sends  us  a 
description  of  a  barn  basket  which  costs  nothing, 
and  is  as  useful  as  one  that  costs  a  dollar.  The 
ends  of  a  flour  barrel  are  cut  off  above  the  sec¬ 
ond  row  of  hoops,  and  leather  handles  are 
nailed  or  lashed  on  with  thongs.  Here  is  a 
feed  basket  that  is  light,  handy,  and  costs  only 
a  little  labor. 

Making1  Stone  Drains. 

A  “Subscriber”  has  a  piece  of  land  which  he 
wishes  to  drain ;  drain-tiles  are  not  to  be  pro¬ 
cured  in  his  locality,  buthe  has  plenty  of  round 
stone :  will  they  answer  a  good  purpose  ? — It  is 
probable  that  next  to  a  tile  drain,  a  well-made 
stone  one  is  the  best  that  can  be  laid.  There 
are  some  rules  to  be  observed  in  building  them 
on  which  their  permanency  and  efficiency  de¬ 
pend.  In  making  stone  drains  a  double  pur¬ 
pose  is  served ;  the  secondary  purpose,  getting 
rid  of  the  stone,  being  often  quite  an  important 
one.  Therefore,  we  can  very  well  afford  to 
make  the  drains  wider  than  would  be  necessary 
with  tiles.  The  first  operation  is  to  locate  the 
drains.  This  should  be  done  so  that  a  regular 
fall  can  be  had  with  the  least  digging.  Then 
;  commence  at  the  outlet  and  work  upwards. 
With  the  level  described  elsewhere,  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  proper  grade,  so 
that  the  stone  may  be  laid  and  the  drain  fin¬ 
ished  as  it  goes  along.  The  stone  may  be  laid 
in  three  ways.  Fig.  1  shows  two  stones  sup¬ 
porting  each  other,  and  prevented  from  losing 
their  position  by  bracing  stones  on  top  of  them. 
Fig.  2  shows  a  stone  in  the  center  of  the  drain 
supporting  two  other  stones  which  lean  against 
the  side  of  the  ditch.  Fig.  8  shows  two  stones 
supporting  a  flat  one,  which  is  laid  on  them. 
Where  flat  stones  can  be  procured,  this  is  the 
best  mode,  and  we  know  of  no  reason  that 
should  prevent  it  from  being  as  permanent  as 


the  best  tile  drain.  The  writer  laid  a  drain  of 
this  character  sixteen  years  ago,  and  it  is  in  as 
good  condition  to-day  as  when  first  made.  The 
two  modes  are  subject  only  to  injury 


from  the  caving  in  of  the  sides  of  the  drain. 
Where  the  soil  is  at  all  compact  there  is  little 
danger  of  this,  and  it  majr  be  guarded  against 
by  packing  the  filling  of  the  drains  carefully 
against  the  walls.  When 
the  water  channels  are 
properly  built,  stones 
may  be  filled  in  to  within 
a  foot  of  the  top,  taking 
care  that  they  be  com¬ 
pactly  laid  and  small 
pieces  laid  carefully 
over  any  holes  that 
may  be  left.  The  earth 
may  be  then  returned 
to  the  ditch,  with  care 
that  the  stones  are  not  displaced  and  that  no 
earth  be  permitted  to  fall  down  amongst  them. 
It  is  advisable  to  dig  the  drains  four  feet  deep, 
two  and  a  half  feet  wide  at  top,  and  twelve  or 
fourteen  inches  wide  at  bottom.  With  one  horse 
and,  a  light  plow  much  of  the  work  may  be 
done  more  quickly  than  by  hand. 


- - -  - - 

A  Cheap  Deep-Can  Creamery. 

BT  G.  B.  WARING,  JR.,  OF  OGDEN  FARM. 


The  severely  cold  weather  of  December  has 
added  the  only  test  necessary  to  convince  one 
that  the  deep-can  system  for  creaming  milk  is 
suitable  not  only  for  warm  weather,  but  equally 
so  in  winter.  We  have  had  the  thermometer 


Fig.  1. — SECTION  OF  CRBAMERT. 


down  to  6°,  with  a  high  wind  blowing,  forming 
a  skin  of  ice  in  our  water-tank — the  water 
works  having  been  frozen  up  by  the  sudden 
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cold ;  and  even  then  there  Avas  no  perceptible 
difference  in  the  amount  of  cream  raised,  nor 
in  the  time  required  for  it  to  rise. 

Whenever  the  water  is  running  in  the  tank  it 


* 

\<t. 


Fig.  2.— GROUND  IRAN  OF  CREAMERY. 

remains  at  all  seasons  at  about  the  same  tem¬ 
perature  (58°),  and  the  milk  in  the  cans  is  en¬ 
tirely  immersed  in  the  water,  the  cans  being 
covered.  -  ith  only  a  5 -inch  hole  for  ventila¬ 
tion.  ri  e  influence  of  the  air  on  the  veiy 
small  surface  of  the  milk  is  not  enough  to  make 
it  materially  colder — even  if  this  iVbuld  be  a  dis¬ 
advantage,  which  I  doubt.  'The  result  is- that, 
so  far  as  the  rising  of  the  cream  is  concerned,  it- 
makes  little  or  no  difference  whether  we  are 
working  in  the  dog-days  or  in  the  dead  of  winter. 

Being  satisfied  of  this  fact,  and  having- 
noticed  that  the  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the 
deep-can  system  is  being  actively  agitated  in 
the  agricultural  papers,  I  propose  to  say  nothing 
more  about  it  unless  some  new  and  noteworthy 
fact  presents  itself ;  but  assuming  that  there  is 
no  question  as  to  the  advantage  of  the  system, 
shall  proceed  to  devise  the  best  means  forcarry- 
ing-  it  out  under  different  circumstances.  The 
plan  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  engravings 
is  the  one  which  will  probably  be  applicable 
to  the  greatest  number  of  cases.  It  is  intended 
for  level  land,  where  water  can  be  obtained 
only  from  wells,  and  where  there  is  no  fall  to 
carry  away  the  drainage. 


Fig.  2  is  the  ground  plan  of  an  underground 
tank,  some  10  feet  long  and  8  feet  wide,  the 


Fig.  3.— LONGITUDINAL  SECTION. 


water-tank  at  one  side  being  10  ft.  long,  3  ft. 
wide,  and  2£  ft.  deep.  This  is  separated  from 
the  passage  way  by  a  mason-work  partition, 
the  lower  part  of  which  is  widened  to  form  a 
step  high  enough  to  facilitate  the  handling  of 
the  cans  in  the  tank.  This  tank  is  large  enough 
for  thirty  cans  8  in.  diameter  and  25  in.  deep. 
At  the  far  end  of  the  passage  a  well  is  dug  deep 
enough  to  insure  a  good  supply  of  water  in  the 
driest  weather. 

Fig.  3  shows  a  longitudinal  section  of  the 


house,  with  steps  approaching  it,  windows  for 
ventilation,  etc.  The  window  marked  e  need 
only  be  put  in  in  cold  weather.  Double  win¬ 
dows  should  be  provided  for  three  sides,  none 
on  the  south.  The  door,  which  should  be  in 
the  east  end,  need  not  be  double.  The  ceiling 
should  be  plastered  to  inclose  an  air  space 
under  the  roof— to  keep  out  both  heat  and  cold. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  construction  of  the  working 
parts  more  clearly.  The  building  is  mainly  in 
the  ground,  and  its  walls  of  course-  must  be 
built  of  stone  or  brick.  The  wind-mill  (sup¬ 
ported  in  a  stout  cross-timber)  need  not  be 
large;  the  smallest  size  that  is  made  of  any 
good  mill  will  answer  for  the  work.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  have  a  slight  stream  running 
whenever  the  wind  blows ;  but,  of  course,  the 
more  the  better.  This  will  be  often  enough  to 
keep  the  water  fresh.  The  water  may  be  made 
to  enter  the  tank  at  the  end  nearest  the  pump, 
and  overflow  at  the  other  end,  running  along  a 
gutter  in  the  floor  and  back  into  the  well.  The 
drawings  are  made  to  a  scale,  and  the  dimen¬ 
sions  given  will  indicate  the  other  measurements. 


A  Halter-Knot. — Howard  Hawes,  River¬ 
side,  Ct.,  sends  us  a 
drawing  of  a  knot 
which  will  not  slip,  and 
is -perfectly  safe  for  ty¬ 
ing-  halters  or  fasten¬ 
ings  for  horses  in  the 
stable.  It  is  one  also 
that  is  very  easily  un¬ 
tied,  which  is  not  its 
least  recommendation. 
We  give  an  engraving 
from  which  the  mode 
of  making  the  knot 
may  be  learned.  A 
little  ■  practice  with  a 
string  will  soon  enable  one  to  tie  it. 

Sugar-Beets  for  Cattle  Feeding. 


HALTER-KNOT. 


In  October  last  we  saw,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  I. 
M.  Mackie,  at  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  a  field  of 
sugar-beets  of  remarkable  size  and  uniformity. 
They  were  of  a  variety  originally  obtained  from 
the  Patent  Office  by  the  Hon.  Henry  Lane,  of 
Cornwall,  Vt.,  and  by  him  brought  by  careful 
selection  to  their  present  perfection. 

We  were  so  much  struck  with  the  superiority 
of  this  beet  that  we  applied  to  Mr.  Lane  for 
further  information  concerning  its  history.  We 
gather  the  following  from  his  letter  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  from  an  address  delivered  by  him  be¬ 
fore  the  Vermont  Dairymen’s  Association.  In 
1858  he  received  from  Washington  three  varie¬ 
ties  of  sugar  beets.  They  were  carefully  grown, 
and  the  variety  called  “Imperial  Sugar-Beet” 
was  found  to  be  much  superior  to  the  others, 
and  to  any  other  beet  that  had  been  seen  in  the 
region.  It  at  once  supplanted  all  other  varie¬ 
ties  in  use  among  his  neighbors,  and  it  has  been 
so  much  improved  by  Mr.  Laue  that  he  claims 
that  it  yields  “  with  greater  certainty,  a  grealer 
amount  of  food  per  acre  than  any  other  root,  at 
less  cost,  of  better  quality  than  the  turnip,  near¬ 
ly  as  good  as  the  carrot  for  young  stock,  and 
better  for  milk,  ready  to  feed  by  the  first  or  mid¬ 
dle  of  October,  and  keeping  sound  through  the 
winter  until  late  in  the  spring.”  Our  own  ob¬ 
servation  of  Mr.  Mackie’s  crop,  and  his  opinion 
of  the  feeding  value  of  the  root,  lead  us  to  ac¬ 
cept  Mr.  Lane’s  estimate  as  a  just  one. 

It  is  recommended  that  this  beet  be  sown  very 
early  in  the  spring  (if  possible  by  the  middle  of 


April) — as  soon  as  the  land  is  fit  for  work — on 
strong,  heavy  land,  free  from  stagnant  water. 
He  claims  that  the  amount  of  the  crop  is  (in 
his  latitude)  just  about  double  its  amount  on  the 
first  of  September,  and  that  all  the  growth  we  are 
able  to  secure  by  that  time  will  be  doubled  be¬ 
tween  then  and  harvest  time.  Whether  this  idea 
is  correct  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  profit  of 
early  sowing.  The  land  should  be  rich  and  ad¬ 
ditional  manure  should  be  used  in  the  drill.  The 
drills  should  be  30  inches  asunder,  and  the 
plants  stand  18  inches  apart  in  the  row,  being 
singled  to  this  distance  as  soon  as  they  have  put 
forth  the  secorid  pair  of  rough  leaves.-  After 
this  they  are  to  be  thoroughly  worked  with  the 
horse-lioe,  and  once  by  hand,  before  the  leaves 
begin  to  cover  the  ground.  They  will  be  ready 
for  harvesting  by  the  middle  of  October,  and 
they  should  be  well  dried  before  being  taken 
into  the  cellar  or  dumped  on  the  ground. 

The  usual  yield  per  acre,  in  Vermont,  is  from 
28  to  32  tons,  but  40  tons  have  been  grown.  Mr. 
Laue  says,  in  his  address:  “  Without  going  into 
details,  I  estimate  the  cost  of  labor  after  the 
manure  is  applied,  at  $40  per  acre;  the  use  of 
the  land  and  manure  $40  more,  making  a  crop 
of  1,000  bushels  per  acre,  cost  8  cents  per 
oiKAe\,  which  I  think  is  a  fair  average  cost.” 
Forty  tons  of  these  beets  would  be  equal,  in 
feeding  value,  to  ten  tons  of  good  hay,  without 
allowing  for  their  good  effect  on  the  appetite 
and  health  of  the  animals  feeding  on  them. 

■  "  •  1  n-ia  &  ■ — - — 1  ■"  . — 

Drain-Level. 


A  subscriber  sends  us  a  sketch  of  a  drain- 
level,  which  we  illustrate.  It  is  a  very  useful 
implement,  and  easily  constructed.  It  consists 
of  a  parallel-edged  board,  seven  or  eight  feet 
long,  with  a  J,  affixed  near  one  end,  which 
supports -a  pendulum.  A  scale  is  marked  on 
the  board  at  the  foot  of  the  pendulum,  whereby 
its 'motions  are  noted.  When  the  board  is  per¬ 
fectly  level  the  foot  of  the  pendulum  marks  0. 
When  the  board  inclines  either  way  it  varies 
accordingly.  A  handle  is  fixed  to  the  end  of 
the  level,  which  serves  to  hold  it  in  position 
when  in  use.  In  case  it  is  not  wished  to  lay 
out  the  bottom  of  a  ditch  to  a  very  accurate 
grade,  the  mere  movement  of  the  pendulum  to 
the  left,  when  looking  at  the  scale  or  index,  will 
show  that  the  grade  is  downwards.  But  if  ac¬ 
curate  measurement  is  desired,  it  will  be  neces¬ 


sary  to  make  the  instrument  in  proportion,  and 
mark  the  index  carefully  also  with  a  propor¬ 
tionate' scale.  Thus,  if  the  bottom  of  the  level 
is  six  feet  long,  and  the  X  two  feet  liigli,  an 
elevation  of  the  hinder  end  of  the  instrument 
of  half  an  inch  would  be  equal  to  a  grade  of 
one  inch  in  12  feet,  or  one  in  144,  or  eight  inches 
in  100  feet,  and  would  cause  a  deviation  from 
the  perpendicular  of  the  pendulum  of  one  sixth 
of  an  inch;  a  grade  of  16  inches  in  100  feet 
would  cause  a  deviation  of  one  third  of  an  inch. 
If  such  close  measurement  is  desired  the  instru¬ 
ment  will  have  to  be  carefully  made.  For  or- 
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dinary  operations,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to 
take  care  that  the  is  set  on  quite  square,  and 
then  the  least  movement  forward  of  the  pen¬ 
dulum  will  show  the  grade  to  be  correct. 


Wattle  Shelters. — A  plan  has  been  re¬ 
quested  for  making  skelter  for  stock  on  the 
Western  prairies,  where  timber  is  scarce  and 
the  winds  are  often  so  severe  as  to  make  some 
kind  of  protection  necessary.  Where  small 
poles  or  brush  can  be  cut,  wattle  shelters  are  eas¬ 
ily  built  and  very  useful.  Poles,  six  to  eight  feet 
long,  are  driven  into  the  ground  about  a  foot 


WATTLE  CATTLE:SHELTER. 


apart  and  for  such  a  distance  in  length  as  may 
be  desirable ;  occasionally  a  forked  pole  is  driven 
into  the  ground,  about  six  or  eight  feet  in  front 
of  this  row,  to  sustain  a  roof,  which  is  made  also 
of  poles.  Small  brush  is  woven  amongst  the 
poles  and  coarse  swamp  hay  laid  over  the  brush, 
the  ends  of  the  bftnckcs  of  hay  being  wound  in 
amongst  the  brush  to  hold  it.  If  this  is  built  in 
the  shelter  of  some  knoll,  considerable  protec¬ 
tion  is  afforded,  and  with  a  little  cafe  a  very 
comfortable  hovel  may  thus  be  made  to  which 
stock,  especially  sheep,  will  run  for  shelter.  If 
built  in  a  semicircular  shape  it  will  be  stronger, 
and  a  more  complete  shelter  against  the  winds. 


Caa.  Earning  Pay  such.  Taxes? 


We  are  not  thinking,  now,  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  tax— which  so  many  manage  to  evade 
— nor  of  our  “  State,  County,  Town,  and  Road  ” 
taxes,  which  we  can  not  avoid.  These  are  com¬ 
paratively  moderate,  and  somehow  or  other  they 
do  get  paid,  and  the  world  still  moves  on. 

There  is,  however,  another  tax,  though  it  is 
not  called  by  that  name,  from  which  few'  of  us 
can  hope  to  escape,  and  which  is  entitled  to  the 
gravest  consideration.  It  is  cutting  into  our 
substance  like  a  two-edged  sword — on  one  side 
idleness,  on  the  other  extravagance.  Worst  of 
all,  the  sword  is  wielded  by  our  own  flesh  and 
blood,  by  those  who  love  us,  and  whom  we  love 
— by  our  own  daughters. 

The  reader  will  please  notice  that  we  make 
no  assertion  in  the  heading  of  this  article ;  we 
only  ask  a  question.  We  are  not,  ourselves, 
prepared  to  give  it  a  definite  answ'er ;  but  we 
think  there  is  at  least  grave  cause  for  anxiety  in 
the  habits  and  tastes  of  farmers’  daughters.  On 
our  drive  to  town,  this  afternoon,  we  met  three 
young  women,  daughters  of  three  ordinary 
farmers — men  who  have  the  usual  struggle  to 
make  both  ends  meet,  and  who  practice  the  usual 
economies  in  their  households  and  on  their  farms. 
These  damsels  were  so  dressed  that  at  a  little 
distance  they  looked  like  the  daughters  of  the 
rich  city  people  w'ho  board  in  our  neighborhood, 


in  the  summer.  As  they  came  nearer,  it  wras 
plain  to  see  that  they  had  economized  in  mate¬ 
rial  as  much  as  they  had  squandered  in  form  and 
color,  and  this  marked  a  wide  distance  betw'een 
their  brighter  exemplars.  Yet,  save  as  they 
might,  there  w?as  not  one  of  them  w'ho  had  not 
on  her  person — counting  everything  from  “but¬ 
ton-gaiters  ”  to  wdiat  Mr.  Punch  calls  “  Chig-non- 
sense,”  and  liat-feathers — the  value  of  a  first- 
class  mowing  machine,  with  reaper  attachment. 
If  this  wrnre  the  end,  it  would  not  be  so  bad,  but 
it  is  only  the  bad  beginning.  It  is  not  the  capi¬ 
tal  invested  in  finery  that  tells  on  our  fortunes, 
but  the  awful  interest  in  the  shape  of  renewals. 
A  first-class  two-dollar  “  back-hair”  we  might 
stand,  and  done  with  it,  but  fashions  change 
and  back-hair  wears  out,  and  the  next  style  is 
worse  yet,  and  costs  three  dollars.  And  so  it 
goes  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  soles  of 
the  feet;  there  is  the  same  eternal  grind  that 
Wears  away  clothing  and  finery  alike.  The 
more  it  cost  the  more  must  we  spend  in  repairs ; 
and  your  modern  country  miss,  with  her  Har¬ 
per’s  Bazar  and  Peterson’s  Magazine  for  the 
law  and  gospel  of  her  attire,  is  very  apt  to  be  a 
sort  of  well-dressed  mortgage-deed  upon  her 
fhtlier’s  farm,  and  to  become  a  sort  of  ornamen¬ 
tal  mill-stone  about  the  neck  of  the  man  who 
marries  her. 

Aside  from  all  this  we  would  call  attention 
to  the  occupation  of  these  girls.  Too  often  we 
shall  look  in  vain  for  the  steady,  cheerful  in¬ 
dustry  of  their  mothers’  times.  If  they  work, 
they  are  half-ashamed  to  be  seen  at  it,  and  they 
rarely  accomplish,  from  one  end  of  the  year  to 
the  other,  a  tenth  part  of  what  they  are  easily 
capable  of. 

In  the  “good  old  times,”  when  farmers  were* 
none  too  prosperous,  when  the  land  was  richer 
than  it  now  is,  and  when  the  cost  of  living  was 
far  less,  our  grandmothers  and  their  sisters  were 
cheaply  clad,  they  wore  their  own  hair,  the 
renewal  of  their  gear  cost  wonderfully  little 
money,  and  they  worked  like  little  beavers.  If 
we  can  trust  our  grandfathers’  account  of  them, 
they  were  as  sweet  and  attractive  and  as  pro¬ 
mising  sweethearts  as  the  more  costly  and  less 
useful  jewels  of  our  own  modern  firesides. 

We  are  not  grumbling,  and  we  are  not  blind 
to  the  great  advantages  that  modern  civilization 
offers  to  the  young  of  both  sexes,  as  compared 
with  those  who  have  gone  before;  we  only  ex¬ 
press  our  anxiety,  lest  the  extravagance  that  a 
perversion  of  our  civilization  has  caused,  end 
in  the  ruin  of  the  hard-ridden  fathers. 

If  farming  was  but  a  moderately  good  busi¬ 
ness  forty  years  ago,  with  the  industry  and 
economy  of  that  time  to  help  it,  we  fail  to  see 
how,  with  the  high  price  of  labor,  tide  low  price 
of  produce  (comparatively),  and  the  necessity 
for  buying  manure  (that  is  becoming  so  univer¬ 
sal),  the  farming  of  the  present  day  is  going  to 
support  a  houseful  of  girls  who  cost  so  very 
much  more  than  they  come  to. 

- - - - 

Spreading  Manure  in  Winter. 

We  are  asked  what  advantage  there  is  in 
spreading  manure  on  frozen  ground.  It  depends 
much  upon  the  condition  of  the  ground.  If  it 
is  covered  with  grass,  either  a  pasture  or  mea¬ 
dow,  there  is  a  great  advantage  in  more  than 
one  respect.  The  surface  is  protected  from 
sudden  changes  during  winter,  and  the  first 
thaw  carries  the  manure  to  the  roots,  where  it 
causes  a  vigorous  growth  early  in  the  spring. 
If  the  ground  is  plowed  for  a  spring  crop,  it  is 


also  benefited  by  having  the  manure  ready  to 
be  absorbed  by  the  soil  whenever  the  ground 
thaws;  the  seed,  as  soon  as  it  sprouts,  finds 
what  it  needs  close  at  hand.  On  sod  ground  to 
be  plowed  for  corn  in  the  spring,  the  same  ad¬ 
vantages  are  gained  as  in  the  case  of  grass  lands, 
and  the  manure  is  on  the  spot  in  time,  which 
in  a  late  season  it  might  not  be,  for  want  of 
time  or  improper  condition  of  the  ground.  But 
after  all,  it  is  far  better  to  get  the  manure  upon 
the  ground  before  it  is  frozen,  if  possible;  the 
earlier  in  the  fall,  the  better.  Winter  top-dress¬ 
ing  of  grain  is  only  a  poor  substitute  at  best  for 
a  proper  and  timely  preparation  in  the  fall,  and 
rarely  pays  for  the  trouble,  unless  it  may  be  in 
the  advantage  gained  by  the  spring-sown  clover. 


A  Curb  for  Digging  Wells  througli 
Quicksand. 


A  “Correspondent”  from  Illinois  gives  his 
experience  in  digging  wells  to  procure  water 
for  stock  in  a  part  of  the  State  where  quicksand 
is  found  twelve  feet  beneath  the  surface  for  a 
depth  of  several  feet,  and  which  must  be  passed 
through  before 


water  is  obtain¬ 
ed.  He  has 
used  a  curb  of 
two-inch  plank, 
bound  by  iron 
hoops,  in  the 
shape  of  a  large 
tube, *a  few  inch- ' 
es  narrower  at 
top  than  at  the 
bottom.  This  is 
set  on  a  circular 
frame,  with  a 
sharp  edge,  and 
securely  fasten¬ 
ed  to  it.  The 
frame,  as  shown 
in  the  engrav¬ 
ing,  is  wide 
enough  to  carry  a  row  of  brickwork,  which  is 
built  up  within  the  curb.  The  bricks  are  laid 
in  cement ;  the  brickwork,  of  course,  being  laid 
after  the  curb  is  placed  in  the  wdl,  which  is 
dohe  as  soon-as  the  sand  is  reached.  When  the 
cement  is  quite  dry  the  digging  is  resumed.  As 
the  sand  is  removed  the  curb  sinks  down  (be¬ 
ing  smaller  at  the  top  than  below,  it  readily  does 
this),  and  the  curb  resists  the  pressure  of  the 
quicksand,  which  is  very  considerable. .  When 
solid  clay  or  gravel  is  reached  beneath  the 
quicksand, water  is  generally  found  ;  if  not,  and 
more  curbing  is  needed,  another  length  is  built 
and  connected  with  the  previous  one.  Thus 
the  well-sinking  is  done  safely  and  permanently. 


CURB  TOR  WELL-DIGGING. 


Calks  on  Horses’  Shoes. 


During  winter,  when  the  roads  and  yards 
about  a  farm  are  often  covered  with  ice,  sharp¬ 
ened  calks  on  horses’  shoes  are  a  necessity.  It 
is  absolute  cruelty  to  do  without  them,  not  only 
on  account  of  the’  risk  of  damage  to  the  animal, 
but  on  account  of  the  painful  terror  to  which 
some  horses  are  subject.  Sometimes  they  may 
be  seen  trembling  with  fear  when  trying  to  keep 
a  footing  on  smooth  ice.  But  when  horses’  feet 
are  thus  armed,  they  become  dangerous  to  them¬ 
selves  and  their  fellows.  They  should  be  very 
carefully  driven,  especially  when  turning  round, 
and  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  that  they 
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AN  ICE-BOAT  REGATTA.  — Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


are  not  allowed  to  get  loose  in  the  stable  or  to 
frolic  in  the  yard.  Most  of  the  blemishes  which 
have  injured  horses  either  for  use  or  in  value 
have  happened  at  tins  season,  and  from  the 
above  causes.  In  case  a  horse  should  be  kicked 
with  a  sharpened  shoe,  a  deep  gash  is  made, 
which  should  be  immediately  stitched  with  a 
curved  surgeon’s  needle,  making  one  stitch  in  a 
place,  and  tying  the  ends  of  the  thread,  and 
cutting  them  off  before  passing  to  another.  If 
swelling  occurs,  bathe  with  cold  water  to  reduce 
it  before  putting  in  the  stitches.  Prevention 
will  save  much  needless  trouble  and  expense. 


Ice-Boats. 

Ice-boat  sailing  is  the  most  delightful  of  out¬ 
door  sports  in  the  winter  season.  It  combines 
all  the  excitement  derived  from  the  rapid  and 
easy-gliding  motion  of  skating,  without  the 
severe  muscular  exercise  incident  to  that  sport, 
with  the  quieter  but  not  less  agreeable  pleasure 
of  a  sleigh-ride.  Wrapped  in  warm  robes  and 
muffled  in  furs,  one  can  sail  with  a  good  ice¬ 
boat  and  on  good  ice,  with  plenty  of  sea  room , 
at  the  rate  ©f  fifty  miles  an  hour,  with  no  re¬ 
sulting  fatigue  to  detract  from  the  pleasure. 


Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Hudson  River,  is 
the  head-quarters  of  a  fleet  of  ice-boats,  which 
are  fitted  up  in  most  exquisite  style.  During 
the  present  season  there  are  boats  in  use  built 
of  walnut  and  other  polished  and  ornamental 
woods,  with  hollow  masts  and  spars,  built  ex¬ 
pressly  for  lightness  and  strength,  with  nickel- 
plated  wire  rigging  and  mountings.  With 
warm  rugs  and  cushioned  seats,  and  all  other 
possible  comforts,  these  boats  furnish  the  means 
of  the  most  luxurious  sailing.  But  we  have  en¬ 
joyed  a  sail  on  a  boat  built  of  pine  scantlings 
and  rough  seats  quite  as  much  as  we  could  pos- 
sibly 'enjoy  one  with  the  most  costly  turn-out 
that  could  be  devised.  If  built  on  correct  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  with  ordinary  means  of  comfort,  the 
plainest  boat  will  sail  as  well  and  as  pleasantly 
as  the  most  finished.  An  ice-boat  consists  of  a 
triangular  frame  of  wood ;  plank  or  scantlings 
will  answer  equally  well.  The  apex  of  the 
triangle  is  the  head  of  the  boat,  and  the  base 
the  stern.  The  base  should  have  a  sufficient 
spread  to  resist  any  tendency  to  capsize  when 
sailing  with  a  beam  wind — about  equal  to  half 
the  length  is  a  good  proportion,  eight  feet  in  a 
sixteen-foot  boat  for  instance.  A  floor  is  laid 
on  this  frame,  on  which  scats  may  be  built  to 


accommodate  the  passengers,  who  may  be  as 
numerous  as  possible,  the  “  more  the  merrier  ” 
being  the  general  rule  in  loading.  Beneath  the 
frame  there  are  three  runners,  one  at  the  head, 
which  is  fixed  on  a  swivel,  so  that  it  can  be 
turned  by  the  steersman,  who  sits  at  the  front 
and  guides  the  boat  by  this  movable  runner, 
and  one  under  each  corner  at  the  stern.  A 
mast  and  bowsprit  are  rigged  in  a  similar  man¬ 
ner  to  those  of  a  sloop,  and  the  sails  are  a  jib 
and  a  main-sail,  either  with  or  without  a  boom, 
to  which  the  sheet  is  attached  as  is  usual  with 
such  sails.  Some  experience  in  managing  sails 
is  necessary  before  very  swift  sailing  should  be 
attempted,  as  the  velocity  attained  is  so  great 
that  au  upset  might  be  dangerous.  The  steers¬ 
man  should  be  cautious  and  experienced,  as 
on  him  depends  in  the  greatest  degree  the  safety 
of  the  passengers.  It  is  well  to  have  the  run¬ 
ners  grooved,  or  bluntly  angular  on  the  under 
surface,  to  gain  a  hold  on  the  ice  that  will  resist 
lateral  movement.  A  boy’s  boat  may  be  made 
with  a  small  frame  mounted  on  three  boys’- 
sleds,  the  one  in  front  is  so  arranged  that 
it  can  be  turned  with  the  feet  or  with  two 
strings,  as  is  seen  in  the  picture.  A  mast 
and  one  small  sail  is  all  that  is  required. 
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The  Horned-Poppies. 

Here  and  there  in  waste  places,  especially 
near  the  sea-coast,  is  found,  though  rarely,  the 
Horned-Poppy,  Glaucium  luteum.  It  forms  a 
large  tuft  of  bluish-green  cut  leaves, 
and  bears  yellow,  poppy-like  flow¬ 
ers  which  are  succeeded  by  narrow 
pods  six  to  ten  inches  long.  The 
shape  of  these  pods  has  suggested 
the  popular  name.  The  plant  has 
a  yellow  juice.  We  do  not  recol¬ 
lect  to  have  seen  this  plant  in  cul¬ 
tivation,  but  with  the  present  taste 
for  striking  foliage,  it  would  no 
doubt  be  admitted.  Another  spe¬ 
cies,  from  Southern  Europe,  Glau¬ 
cium  corniculatum,  was  introduced 
by  Olm  Brothers,  of  Springfield, 

Mass.,  a  year  or  two  ago.  We  had 
it  last  year,  and  certainly  never  saw 
anything  finer  in  its  way.  It  forms 
a  dense  tuft,  over  a  foot  across, 
of  beautifully-cut  Acanthus  -  like 
leaves,  which  are  of  a  most  charm¬ 
ing  silver-gray  color.  It  is  highly 
ornamental,  whether  grown  as 
single  specimens  or  as  an  edging- 
plant  to  a  flower-bed.  With  this, 
as  with  many  other  plants  grown 
for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage  only, 
the  flower-stalks  should  be  cut  off 
as  soon  as  they  appear.  In  its 
wild  state  it  is  an  annual,  but  by 
preventing  it  from  flowering  it 
may  be  made  biennial,  as  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  hardy.  There  is  no  beauty 
in  the  flowers,  and  if  the  plant  is 
allowed  to  bloom  it  becomes  irreg¬ 
ular  and  ragged.  When  used 
for  edging,  well-established  plants 
should  be  employed,  and  these  can 
only  be  had  of  a  proper  size  by  start¬ 
ing  them  early  in  the  greenhouse  or  liot-bed, 


low-leaved  Pigweed,  but  as  we  call  only  the 
coarser  Amaranths  Pigweeds,  we  will  not  be 
too  literal,  especially  as  some  of  the  Amaranths 
are  highly  ornamental.  This  new  plant  comes 
from  the-  Philippine  Islands,  where  it  was  di§- 


The  Willow-leaved  Amaranth. 

Amarantlius  salicifolius. 

Each  season  has  its  horticultural  sensations, 
and  the  weather 
can  not  be  more 
certainly  fore¬ 
cast  from  the  ad¬ 
mirable  Govern¬ 
ment  reports, 
than  can  the  as¬ 
pect  of  the  hor¬ 
ticultural  hori¬ 
zon  for  1872  be 
foretold  by  the 
inspection  of  the 
advertiseme  n  t  s 
in  the  English 
journals  for  the 
last  months  of 
1871.  The  deluge 
of  wonderful 
peas,  marvelous 
turnips,  and  un¬ 
heard  of  pota¬ 
toes,  comes  as 
sure  as  the  fall 
rains,  and  then 
we  have  a 
sprinkling  here 

and  there  of  new  flowers.  The  latest  sensa¬ 
tion  is  the  new  Amaranth,  Amarantlius  sali¬ 
cifolius.  A  literal  translation  would  be  Wil- 


willow-leaved  amabanth. — (Amarantlius  salicifolius.) 

covered  by  the  late  J.  G.  Yietch.  The  plant 
is  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  with  leaves 
five  to  seven  inches  in  length,  and  one  fourth 
of  an  inch  wide.  The  graceful  fountain-like 
habit  of  the  plant  is  shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing.  The  color  of  the  leaves  in  the  young  state 


noBKED  poppy. — ( Glaucium  corniculatum.) 

is  a  bronzy  green,  which,  as  the  plant  grows 
older,  turns  to  a  bright  orange-red  color.  This 
novelty  is  spoken  of  in  high  terms  by  the  Eng¬ 


lish  papers,  and  it  has  attracted  great  attention 
and  received  prizes  at  several  horticultural 
shows.  The  Gardeners’  Chronicle  expresses 
doubts  as  to  its  being  an  Amarantlius,  but  we 
can  hardly  suppose  that  such  eminent  plants. 

men  as  the  Messrs.  Vietcli  would 
send  it  out  with  this  name  unless 
they  felt  sure  of  its  correctness. 

How  Varieties  are  Improved. 

Mr.  Lane,  of  Vermont,  who  has 
been  so  successful  with  his  sugar- 
beet  culture,  sends  us  an  account 
of  his  processes.  He  commenced 
12  years  ago,  selecting  for  seed  the 
best  six  beets  of  those  that  ap¬ 
proached  nearest  to  the  particular 
type  he  wished  to  produce.  From 
the  crop  raised  from  this  seed  the 
best  six  were  again  selected;  and 
so  on  until  the  present  time,  when 
he  claims  to  have  produced  his 
ideal  “  of  a  good  beet  to  raise  for 
the  dairy — a  beet  that  for  uni¬ 
formity  of  shape,  color,  solidity, 
quality,  size,  and  yield  is  not  ex¬ 
celled  by  any  beet  or  mangold 

that  is  raised  in  this  country . 

The  largest  beets  raised  the  past 
season  in  our  vicinity  weighed  19 
to  21  lbs.”  The  specimens  exhib¬ 
ited  by  Mr.  Lane  at  the  time  of  de¬ 
livering  his  address  weighed  re¬ 
spectively  6  lbs.  and  10  lbs.  Grown 
at  18  in.  x  30  in.  spaces,  roots 
averaging  6  lbs.  would  make  a  crop 
of  nearly  thirty-five  tons  per  acre; 
roots  averaging  10  lbs.  would 
make  fifty-eight  tons  per  acre. 

Mr.  Lane  has  also  made  experi¬ 
ments  of  the  same  character  with 
onions ;  and  he  thinks  that  instead 
of  trying  to  get  better  vegetables  by  produc¬ 
ing  new  varieties,  if  we  would  improve  the 
best  old  varieties,  we  would  attain  more  uni¬ 
formity  and  better  quality.  He  thinks  he  can 
take  the  Peachblow  potato,  and  by  selecting  a 
few  specimens  for  seed  the  nearest  the  type  he 

wishes  to  pro¬ 
duce,  continuing 
this  selection  for 
10  or  12  years, 
“producePeach- 
blows  either 
round  or  oblong, 
white  or  peach- 
in  color, 
and  uniform  in 
either  of  these 
characteristics.” 
The  same  is  true 
of  other  vegeta- 
bles  besides 
roots;  tomatoes 
and  Indian  corn 
are  examples  in 
which  we  can 
most  strikingly 
see  the  good  re¬ 
sults  of  selec¬ 
tion.  So  with 
flowers.  By 
choosing  for 
seed  those  speci¬ 
mens  only  that  present  desirable  characters  we 
can  each  year  improve  upon  their  beauty.  Many 
varieties  will  deteriorate  without  this  care. 
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Greenhouses  attached  to  Dwellings. 


BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 


Eveiy  now  and  then  the  inquiry  is  made :  • 
“How  can  I  best  attach  a  greenhouse  to  my 
dwelling?”  Nothing  is  more  simple,  as  far  as 
the  mere  shell  of  the  greenhouse  is  concerned, 
but  the  difficulty  is  to  heat  it.  Many  may  not 
know  that  a  greenhouse,  even  without  any  ar¬ 
tificial  means  of  heating,  can  be  made  very  use¬ 
ful  in  the  early  spring  months  in  this  latitude, 
and  all  through  the  winter  in  those  Southern 


SECTION  OF  A  CHEAP  GREENHOUSE 

States  where  the  thermometer  does  not  fall 
lower  than  20°  or  25*. 

In  the  diagram  of  an  end  section  of  a  simple 
house  here  given,  the  sashes  ( B  and  C)  are  3 
feet  wide  by  6  long ;  the  top  one  is  so  placed 
that  it  can  be  let  down  by  weights  and  pulleys 
over  the  lower  one,  and  thus  secure  ventilation. 
The  front  wall  and  ends  are  best  built  by  using 
4  x  G  inch  chestnut  or  cedar  posts.  <  Upon  the 
outside  of  the  posts  rough  planking  is  nailed; 
against  that  a  layer  of  tarred  paper;  and 
against  the  tarred  paper  the  weather  boarding 
is  nailed,  either  overlapping  or  tongued  and 
grooved,  as  maybe  desired.  The  outer  walls  of 
all  greenhouses  built  of  wood  are  now  thus 
made  with  us,  and  it  is  found  to  be  far  prefer¬ 
able  to  the  old  and  objectionable  mode  of  fill¬ 
ing  in  between  the  boards  with  sawdust  or 
shavings.  The  tarred  paper  is  a  good  non-con¬ 
ductor,  and  we  find  walls  so  constructed^are 
equally  as  good  a  protection  against  -frost  as  a 
nine-inch  brick  wall,  which  would  cost  twice 
as  much.  A  greenhouse  of  this  kind,  25  feet 
long  by  11  wide,  should  not  cost  more  than 
$100  complete,  if  plainly  built ;  that  is,  without 
heating.  Heating  is  a  difficult  matter  in  green¬ 
houses  so  attached  to  dwellings,  unless  in  cases 
where  there  is  a  surplus  heat  at  night  from  fur¬ 
naces  or  stoves  in  the  rooms  adjoining.  In  such 
cases,  the  windows  or  doors,  if  low  enough, 
could  be  opened,  and  enough  heat  be  supplied 
from  the  rooms  of  the  dwelling;  or,  better  y<5t, 
if  it  were  so  arranged  that  a  register  from  the 
furnace  opened  into  the  floor  of  the  green¬ 
house.  But  when  this  supply  of  artificial  heat 
can  not  be  obtained,  the  greenhouse  as  it  is  will 
be  sufficient  to  protect  plants  against  any  frost 
that  Is  likely  to  occur  in  this  latitude  after  April 
1st,  particularly  if  light  wooden  shutters  are 
put  over  the  lower  tier  of  sashes.  I  have  re¬ 
commended  this  style  of  greenhouse  to  many 
dealers  and  retail  florists  in  the  different  States.- 
Those  who  are  simply  dealers  in  plants  experi¬ 


ence  great  difficulty  and  loss  in  keeping  what 
they  purchase  for  sale  in  stores  or  dwelling 
rooms;  for  if  not  sold  at  once,  they  quickly  get 
injured.  But  this  cheap  and  simple  style  of 
greenhouse  not  only  by  its  appearance  adver¬ 
tises  their  business  as  dealers  in  flowers,  but  it 
enables  them  to  buy  from  the  wholesale  florists 
at  an  earlier  season.  Besides  this,  they  can  pur¬ 
chase  in  March  and  April  at  less  than  half  what 
the  same  plants  would  cost  in  May,  and  it  gives 
them  time  to  repot  into  larger  pots.  Placing 
them  in  the  greenhouse  where  they  have  suffi¬ 
cient  space  to  grow,  the  plants  that  are  bought  for 
$12  per  100  in  March,  with 
but  little  trouble  in  potting, 
airing,  and  watering,  will 
freely  retail  for  50  cents 
each  in  Slay.  These  green¬ 
houses  are  also  economical 
and  useful  to  the  amateur 
who  purchases  for  his  flow¬ 
er-garden  in  spring.  Bed¬ 
ding-plants,  as  they  are 
called,  can  not  be  safely 
planted  out  in  the  Northern 
States  until  the  middle  of 
May,  and  if  the  amateur 
buys  from  the  florist  then, 
he  generally  pays  quite 
double  the  price  that  he 
could  purchase  the  same 
plants  for  in  March  or 
April,  for  the  florist  always 
wants  room  in  his  green¬ 
houses, and  can  better  afford 
to  sell  a  dozen  Geraniums  in 
March  for  $1.50  than  for  $3  in  May.  Besides, 
the  plants  if  purchased  in  March,  and  shifted 
into  larger  pots,  and  allowed  plenty  of  room  to 
grow,  would  be  far  better  than  could  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  any  price  from  the  overcrowded 
tables  of  the  florists  in  May.  The  care  of  such 
plants  in  the  greenhouse  is  very  simple.  The 
board  benches  or  tables  E  and  G  should  be 
covered  with  twTo  inches  of  sand,  upon  which 
to  stand  the  pots;  place  them  so  far  apart  that 
the  leaves  will  not  touch ;  water  thoroughly 
whenever  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  pot  ap¬ 
pears  dry,  which  will  be  every  day  in  hot  weath¬ 
er.  Ventilate  by  letting  down  the  sashes,  more 
or  less,  as  the  day  is  warm  or  cold,  whenever 
the  thermometer  Indicates  75°  or  80° ;  in  other 
words,  keep  the  temperature  in  the  day  time  as 
near  as  may  be  to  60°  or  65°,  as  marked  by  a 
thermometer  placed  in  the  greenhouse  where 
the  sun  will  not  strike  it.  Burn  half  a  pound 
of  damp  tobacco  stems  on  the  floor  of  the  green¬ 
house  twice  a  'week,  to  destroy  the  aphis.  One 
dealer  in  Maine  informed  me  that  from  a  green¬ 
house  so  constructed,  30  feet  long  by  11  feet 
wide,  placed  against  the  south  side  of  a  high 
board  fence,  he  sold  last  spring,  in  six  weeks, 
sufficient  bedding-plants  that  he  had  purchased, 
and  vegetable  plants  that  he  had  raised  from 
seed,  to  afford  him  a  profit  of  $200,  or  nearly 
double  the  cost  of  his  greenhouse. 


The  “Late  Roses.” 

BY  GEO.  IV.  CAMPBELL,  DELAWARE,  OHIO. 


Your  correspondent  from  “The  Pines”  men¬ 
tions  a  fact  of  which  I  was  not  before  aware, 
namely,  that  there  are  three  varieties  of  potatoes 
claiming  to  be  new,  and  each  called  “Late 
Rose.”  This  is  certainly  unfortunate;  and  un¬ 
less  the  names  can  be  yet  changed,  I  see  no 
better  way  of  distinguishing  them  than  by  pre¬ 
fixing  the  originator’s  name  to  each  sort. 

As  I  am  informed,  twro  of  these  varieties  are 


claimed  to  be  “sports,”  or  accidental  variations 
from  the  Early  Rose.  I  have  had  no  experience 
with  sporting  potatoes,  but  it  seems  to  me  ques¬ 
tionable  whether  they  would  be  reliable  or  per¬ 
manent  in  their  character ;  and  if  they  might 
not  be  disposed  to  sport  back  again  to  their 
original  type,  or  into  other,  and  perhaps  unde¬ 
sirable,  variations. 

The  third  variety  mentioned  was  produced 
from  a  seed-ball  of  the  Early  Rose,  and  was 
selected  from  forty  seedlings  raised  at  the 
same  time,  and  from  the  same  source.  This 
batch  of  seedlings  was  in  many  respects  inter¬ 
esting;  especially  remarkable,  however,  for 
their  extreme  variableness.  Nearly  every  vari¬ 
ety  of  form  and  shade  of  color  known  in  pota¬ 
toes  was  produced ;  and  the  difference  in  pro¬ 
duction  was  equally  varied.  More  than  half 
these  seedlings  produced,  the  first  year,  quite 
small  potatoes — from  two  to  a  dozen  tubers  in 
a  hill,  in  size  from  a  filbert  to  that  of  a  pullet’s 
egg.  Others  yielded  more  and  larger  potatoes, 
the  product  varying,  with  one  exception,  from 
one  pound  to  two  and  a  half  pounds  to  a  plant. 
The  exception  mentioned  is  the  variety  which 
has  been  named  “Late  Rose,”  but  which  I  pro¬ 
pose  hereafter  to  call  “  Campbell's  Late  Rose.” 
This  potato  yielded  the  first  year,  from  a  single 
seed,  twenty  potatoes  of  marketable  size,  the 
largest  tuber  weighing  twelve  ounces,  and  rang¬ 
ing  from  this  size  down  to  that  of  a  hen’s  egg, 
the  entire  product  six  and  a  half  pounds. 

This  remarkable  productiveness  continues  un¬ 
abated  ;  and  tested  with  the  Early  Rose,  its 
yield  has  been  invariably  at  least  four  times 
greater  from  the  same  area.  The  past  season  a 
parallel  row  of  the  same  length,  and  under  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  conditions,  was  planted  beside 
Bresee’s  Peerless.  The  result  was  four  bushels 
of  Late  Rose,  to  one  bushel  and  three  pecks  of 
Peerless.  Several  parties,  to  whom  I  sent  speci¬ 
mens  for  trial  last  spring,  report  from  one  to 
three  bushels  from  single  potatoes  cut  into  ejms, 
and  planted  with  common  field  culture. 

Next  to  great  productiveness,  its  late  keeping 
in  spring  is,  perhaps,  its  most  desirable  quality. 
In  the  same  cellar,  and  under  the  same  temper¬ 
ature  and  conditions,  where  Early  Rose  had 
sprouts  two  feet  long,  and  was,  consequently, 
shriveled  and  unfit  for  eating,  the  eyes  of  this 
seedling  remained  dormant,  and  the  tuber  sound 
and  crisp  as  when  first  dug.  It  is  emphatically 
a  late  potato,  the  tops  remaining  fresh  and  grow¬ 
ing  into  October.  In  quality  it  is,  as  described 
by  your  correspondent  from  the  Pines,  “  excel¬ 
lent,”  and  has  received  almost  universal  com¬ 
mendation.  I  believe  it  to  be  fully  equal  to  that 
of  the  Early  Rose,  or  any  other  popular  variety 
now  grown.  In  form  it  is  much  like  the  parent 
Rose,  in  color  a  little  deeper,  or  more  rosy. 


Parsons’s  White  Mignonette. 

BY  IV.  C.  STRONG,  BRIGHTON,  MASS. 


In  the  December  Agriculturist ,  Parsons’s 
White  Mignonette  is  classed  by  Mr.  Henderson 
with  the  numerous  frauds  in  novelties  which  are 
annually  sent  from  Europe.  Certainly  we  have 
reason  to  be  indignant  that  so  many  wonders 
with  high-sounding  titles  should  serve  to  illus¬ 
trate  “a  distinction  without  a  difference.”  Some¬ 
times  they  prove  even  worse.  But  the  very 
fact  that  we  are  so  often  deceived  is  a  good 
reason  why  we  should  recognize  and  appreciate 
a  real  prize.  I  am  quite  sure  Mr.  Henderson  is 
mistaken  in  his  estimate  of  the  value  of  this 
White  Mignonette.  Possibly  its  name  may  be 
an  unfortunate  one,  as  it  leads  the  public  to  in- 
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fer  that  the  general  effect  of  the  spike  is  that 
of  a  white  Spiraea.  Of  course  this  is  expecting 
quite  too  much.  We  are  to  compare  it  with  that 
which  we  now  have,  and  in  doing  this  Parsons’s 
Mignonette  seems  to  me  to  be  decidedly  supe¬ 
rior.  In  the  common  variety,  the  general  effect 
of  the  flower  is  a  dull  red,  the  anthers  being  of 
this  color,  while  the  light  shading  of  the  crest¬ 
like  petals  is  less  prominent  than  the  color  of 
the  anthers.  In  the  Giant  Crimson  variety,  so 
called,  the  dull  color  of  the  anthers  is  still  more 
prominent,  and  though  it  seems  to  be  very 
strong  in  growth  it  can  not  be  considered  de¬ 
sirable.  As  Mr.  Henderson  says,  “no  stretch 
of  imagination  could  honestly  call  it  .crimson.” 
But  in  the  Parsons’s  White,  while  the  anthers 
remain  of  the  same  size  and  color  as  in  the  old 
kind,  the  superior,  crest-like  petals  are  at  least 
three  times  as  large  as  in  that,  giving  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  flowers  and  to  the  spike  a  decidedly 
lighter  and  more  floriferous  appearance.  The 
habit  of  the  variety  is  also  excellent,  and  its 
bloom  abundant  and  continuous.  It  may  be 
true  that  a  casual  observation  might  not  detect 
the  superiority  of  this  variety,  but  it  must  be 
that  Mr.  Henderson  has  a  mixed  or  spurious 
seed.  His  good  j  udgment  would  have  noticed 
the  improvement  in  the  Parsons’s  “strain.”  It  is 
proper  to  add  that  my  opinion  is  formed  by  an 
examination  of  specimens  of  various  kinds 
raised  by  Mr.  Joseph  Tailby  from  seed  imported 
by  Washburn  &  Co.,  and  that  other  florists  who 
have  tried  the  same  seed  agree  with  Mr.  Tailby 
in  giving  this  variety  a  decided  preference. 


The  Quinn  Pear. 


Fruits,  like  men,  have  their  histories;  these 
are  often  quite  commonplace,  but  sometimes 
there  is  obscurity  enough  about  them  to  make 
them  interesting.  It  is  not  rare  to  meet  men 
who  are  polished,  and  every  wTay  acceptable, 
about  whose  antecedents  we  know  little  or 
nothing.  In  this  category  we  must  place  the 
Quinn  Pear ;  it  is  very  excellent,  but  when  we 
would  trace  its  history  we  must  stop  at  a-  cer¬ 
tain  point.  All  that  is  known  of  the  Quinn 
Pear  is  this :  Many  years  ago  the  late  Prof.  J. 
J.  Mapes  imported  a.  lot  of  pear-trees,  ■among 
which  -was  the  one  now  called  Quinn.  It 
■was  simply  labeled  “Knight’s  Seedling.”  In 
planting,  this  tree  was  not  put  in  the  orchard 
with  the  rest,  and  when  unsatisfactory  trees 
were  grafted  over,  this,  though  it  bore  nothing 
for  twelve  years,  being  in  an  out-of-the-way 
place,  escaped.  A  few  years  ago  the  tree  com¬ 
menced  to  beai;,  and  now  produces  good  crops 
of  a  small  pear,  of  the  size  and  shape  shown  iu 
the  engraving.  The  skin  is  of  a  greenish  rus¬ 
set,  which  in  well-ripened  specimens  approaches 
to  golden  russet.  There  are  no  markings  of  any 
kind,  but  sometimes  there  is  a  slight  ruddy 
tinge  upon  the  sunny  side.  In  its  general  ap¬ 
pearance  the  fruit  much  resembles  a  well-grown 
Seckel.  The  flesh  is  gritty  towards  the  core, 
sweet,  juicy,  and  of  a  remarkably  high  musky 
flavor.  The  pear  is  iu  eating  in  December,  and 
without  any  especial  care  readily  keeps  into 
January.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  name  of  the 
fruit,  Mr.  P.  T.  Quinn,  who  now  has  charge  of 
the  place  upon  which  it  grows,  took  it  a  few 
years  ago  to  the  Farmers’  Club.  None  of  the 
aavans  there  knowing  it,  they  of  course  con¬ 
cluded  that  it  must  be  unknown,  and  named  it 
the  Quinn  Pear.  In  this  the  Club  was  more 
fortunate  than  it  sometimes  is  in  the  bestowal 
of  names,  as  the  best  pomologists  of  the  coun¬ 
try  have  beeu  unable  to  identify  it,  and  it  is 


gratifying  to  know  that  in  all  probability  Mr. 
Quinn’s  name  will  remain  associated  with  this 
excellent  variety.  It  is  likely  that  it  is  a 
seedling  that  never  was  named  by  Mr. 
Knight,  and  that  the  original  tree  was 
lost  by  accident  or  destroyed  as  un¬ 
promising.  The  tree  in  question  stands 
iu  an  unfavorable  place,  and  has  received 
no  care  whatever,  and  it  is  probable  that 
under  good  culture  it  would  come  into 
bearing  earlier  and  produce  larger  fruit. 

The  list  of  really  good  winter  pears  is  so 
very  small,  that  we  gladly  welcome  an 
addition  to  it  that  possesses  so  many  ex¬ 
cellent  qualities  as  does  the  Quinn  Pear. 


Rabbits  are  very  fond  of  salt,  and  they  may 
be  captured  by  means  of  a  salted  string.  A  box 


Fig.  3.— BABBIT  TBAP. 


Frozen  Plants. — Some  plants  in  a  room 
where  the  fire  went  out,  allowed  some  observa¬ 
tions  to  be  made  upon  the  effects  of  coldiwhich 
in  part  compensated  for  their  loss.  '  Some 
Chinese  Primroses,  which  were  just  coming  into 
bloom,  had  every  leaf  completely  killed,  while 
the  flowers  and  the  flower-stems  were  not 
touched.  One  would  suppose  that  the  delicate 
tissues  of  the  flowers  would  show  the  effects  of 
frost  sooner  than  the  more  robust  leaves.  It 
seems  impossible  to  predict  what  will  bo  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  cold  upon  different  plants  that  are  closely 
related.  There  were  several  Begonias;  all  those 
of  the  Fuschioides  section  were  killed  to  the 
root,  while  Begonia  nitida  did  not  suffer  at  all. 
We  naturally  expect  plants  with  very  succulent 
leaves  to  be  most  liable  to  injury  by  sudden 
freezing,  but  succulence  does  not  seem  to  have 
much  to  do  with  it.  Echeveria  metallica  was 
badly  cut;  Echeveria  secanda  was  not  injured. 

Rabbits  and  Snares. 


In  some  localities  rabbits  amount  to  a  nui¬ 
sance'  doing  great  mjschief  in  gardens  and 
to  orchards.  Every¬ 
where,  however, 
they  are  acceptable 
in  a  pot-pie  or  a 
savory  stew,  and  the 
destruction  of  then} 
by  traps  or  snares 
has  a  •  twofold  ob¬ 
ject.  These  animals 
will  always  run  in 
an  old  or  well-beat¬ 
en  trail  or  path,  and 
when  they  have 
once  made  a  run 
they  will  use  it  in  preference  to  making  a  new 
one.  This  peculiarity  makes  it  very  easy  to 
snare  them.  Snares  are  made  of  fine  brass  or 
copper  wire.  A  piece  eighteen  inches  in  length 
is  taken,  and  a  smalfloop  made  at  one  end  ;  the 
other  end  is  passed  through  the  loop  and  a  ring 
formed.  The  end  of  the  wire  is  twisted  around 
a  twig  which  lies  at 
the  side  of  the  rab¬ 
bit’s  run,  and  the 
ring  stretches  across 
it  in  such  a  position 
that  the  rabbit  as  it 
runs  along  puts  its 
head  into  it.  The 
wire  tightens  around 
its  neck,  and  the  ani¬ 
mal  is  caught.  (See 
figures  1  and  2.)  A 
snare  may  be  placed 
in  a  hole  in  a  fence, 
or  in  a  brushy  place,  or  even  in  the  open  ground, 
by  driving  a  stake  on  each  side  of  the  run. 


with  falling  doors  is  made  (fig.  3),  each  door 
is  held  open  by  means  of  a  string  dipped  in 
salt  water  and  dried ;  this  passes  through  a 
hole  in  the  top  of  the  box  and  is  tied  to  a  peg 
in  the  floor  of  it.  Another  salted  string  is  car¬ 
ried  from  the  box  and- stretched  across  the  run. 
The  rabbit  finds  the  string,  and  eats  it  up  to  the 
peg  to  which  it  is  tied.  As  soon  as  the  string  is 
cut  the  door  falls,  and  is  held  firmly  by  a 
hinged  leg  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  door, which 
prevents  its  being  opened.  The  rabbit  is 
trapped.  The  common  steel  traps  are  of  little 
use  for  rabbits;  their  long  and  broad  feet 
cover  not  only  the  pan,  but  the  jaws  also. 


The  Dyehouse  Cherry  -  Tree. 


BY  H.  T.  HARRIS,  I.1NC4LN  CO.,  KT. 


About  thirty  years  ago,  an  old  man  by  the 
name  of  Dyehouse  found  growing  in  his  or¬ 
chard,  among  some  English  Morellos,  a  small, 
bushy  tree,  which  differed  in  form  from  the 
others,  and  also  ripened  its  fruit  some  four 
weeks  in  advance  of  them.  The  fruit  was 


DYEHOUSE  CHERRY-TREE. 

about  the  same  size  of  the*Morello,  but  different 
in  color  and  shape ;  and  the  tree  was  found  to 
be  much  hardier  than  its  supposed  parent.  It 
grew  vigorously,  and  soon  became  a  full  bearer. 
The  original  tree  is  now  dead,  but  its  numerous 
progeny — gathered  from  sprouts — have  been 
disseminated  to  a  limited  extent  only  over  this 
(Lincoln)  and  a  few  adjoining  counties.  The 
old  gentleman  was  not  a  fruit-grower.  He 
lived  out  in  our  Hill  country,  far  removed  from 
fruit  regions,  and  no  one,  until  recently,  save  a 
few  neighbors,  knew  anything  of  this  cherry. 
Eight  years  ago  I  planted  fifty  of  the  “sprouts,” 
about  five  feet  high  and  one  inch  in  diameter, 
and  they  grew  rapidly ;  and  for  the  past  four 
years  I  have  gathered  full  crops  from  them. 
They  have  been  in  full  bearing  for  three  years, 
and  have  not  wholly  failed,  even  the  present 
year  (1871),  when  all  other  fruits,  without  ex- 
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ception,  were  totally  destroyed  by  tbe  severe 
cold  of  April  28tli.  The  fruit  ripens  in  this 
latitude  with  strawberries— say  from  the  mid¬ 


dle  to  the  last  of  May.  The  tree  is  a  semi¬ 
dwarf,  with  pendent,  willowy  branches ;  some¬ 
thing  like  a  Kilmarnock  willow,  although  not 
so  leafy.  My  trees,  now  ten  years  old  or  more, 
can  have  nearly  all  the  fruit  picked  from  them 
by  standing  on  a  chair.  The  original  tree,  as 
well  those  from  which  mine  were  taken,  grew 
upon  soil  almost  too  poor  to  produce  anything 
else;  a  slaty,  cold,  bluish,  yellow  clay,  with  a 
sand-stone  substratum.  In  rich  soil,  the  trees 
grow  somewhat  larger  and 
faster,  but  do  not  ripen  the 
fruit  so  early.  I  believe  this 
fruit  is  well  adapted  to  rigid 
climates  and  sterile  soils, 
and  planted  in  such  places,  I 
should  advise  a  heavy  mulch 
during  winter  and  sum¬ 
mer.  The,  fruit  is  a  bright, 
pinkish  scarlet,  when  fully 
ripe,  and  somewhat  opaque. 

A  tree  in  full  bearing,  when 
ripe,  has  the  appearance 
at  a  short  distance  of  being 
covered  with  a  scarlet  cloth, 
such  is  the  abundance  of 
the  fruit.  I  sent  over  three 
hundred  of  these  trees  to 
different  parts  of  the  country 
for  trial,  and  sent  some 
of  the  fruit  to  different  emi¬ 
nent  horticulturists,  among 
them  F.  R.  Elliott,  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  O.,  who  pronounced 
it  the  “Early  May,”  In 
this  he  is  certainly  mistaken, 
for  we  have  the  Early  May 
growing  beside  it,  and  while 
there  is  much  resemblance  in 
these  fruits,  a  novice'can  tell 
the  difference  at  a  glance, 
when  seen  side  by  side, 
at  any  season.  They  differ 
in  shape  of  tree  and  time 
of  ripening,  also  in  color 
and  shape  of  fruit  on  my 
grounds ;  and  as  to  hardiness, 
there  is  no  comparison; 
the  Early  May  being  killed  while  the  Dyehouse 
yielded  a  full  crop,  as  could  have  been  seen 
the  present  season  in  several  localities  about 
here.  The  “  Cerise  Indullo  ”  of  Downing  is  not 


this  fruit.  I  verily  believe  that  it  is  a  seedling , 
and  new.  It  is  certainly  very  desirable.  As  a 
fruit  for  tarts,  pies,  and  especially  preserves,  it 
has  no  near  competitor  in  the  Cherry  kingdom. 
Persons  who  know  the  fruit  often  pay  fifty 
cents  per  gallon  for  them  to  make  preserves, 
rather  than  use  the  old  Morellos  when  they 
could  be  had  for  the  picking.  The  fruit  is 
quite  tart,  but  when  fully  ripe  is,  to  my  taste, 
perfectly  delicious,  having  the  most  pleasant 
and  agreeable  acid.  One  never  knows  when  to 
quit  eating  it.  I  send  you  a  rude  sketch  of 
a  fair  sample  of  my  orchard  of  fifty  bearing 
trees,  now  eight  years  transplanted.  I  believe 
these  trees  would  make  a  fine  wind-break  and 
ornamental  hedge,  if  planted  eight  feet  apart, 
and  cut  down  at  planting  time  to  within  a  foot 
of  the  ground,  and  annually  pruned.  It  will 
bear  much  hacking,  ■with  impunity.  I  saw  a 
small  orchard  of  them  which  had  been  repeat¬ 
edly  browsed  by  stock,  and  it  grew  finely.  I 
cut  one  down  to  the  ground,  and  it  threw  up  a 
dozen  vigorous  stems,  and  grew  into  a  beauti¬ 
ful  bushy  tree. 

I  am  only  an  amateur  cultivator  for  the  love 
of  horticulture  and  fruit,  and  have  no  “  ax  to 
grind,”  having  no  trees  for  sale  at  any  price. 

- - - •  - - »  m - 

The  Hop-Tree. — Ptelea  trifoliala. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  very  generally  ad¬ 
vertised  a  Hop-tree  for  which  was  claimed  great 
advantages  over  the  common  hop ;  as,  being 
once  planted,  it  would  go  on  and  yield  its  yearly 
crop  of  fruit  without  further  care.  This  Hop- 
tree,  which  in  its  wild  state  is  only  a  shrub,  is 


hop-tree.— (Ptelea  trifoliala.) 

very  common  from  Pennsylvania  westward,  and 
southward  to  Florida;  we  have  seen  it  very 
abundant  in  Michigan,  but  do  not  know  its 
northern  limit.  Its  leaves  are  compound,  and 


made  up  of  three  leaflets,  as  shown  in  the  en¬ 
graving.  W e  notice  that  it  is  the  latest  of  all  our 
shrubs  to  start  in  the  spring.  The  flowers  are 


Quinn  peak  .—(See  preceding  page.) 


small  and  greenish,  and  are  borne  in  clusters  at 
the  ends  of  the  new  shoots.  They  have  a  most 
unpleasant  odor,  as  do  the  leaves  when  bruised. 
The  flowers  are  polygamous— i.  e.,  there  are 
male,  female,  and  perfect  ones  upon  the  same 
plant.  A  magnified  representation  of  a  single 
perfect  flower  is  given  in  the  engraving%  The 
-  fruit  is  a  two-seeded  capsule,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  broad  ring;  it  very  much  resembles  the 
fruit  of  the  elm.  As  an  ornamental  shrub,  the 
Hop-tree  has  in  its  favor 
a  very  neat  habit  and 
freedom  from  insects,  and 
when  in  fruit  it  is  at  least 
interesting  if  not  showy. 
When  kept  to  a  single  stem 
it  grows  quite  large.  There 
are  in  England  specimens 
thirty  and  forty  feet  high. 
The  fruit  has  a  very  strong 
and  nauseously  bitter  taste, 
entirely  without  the  aromat¬ 
ic  quality  of  the  bitter  of 
the  hop.  The  use  of  hops 
in  making  yeast  and  beer 
is  to  prevent  the  fermenta¬ 
tion  from  proceeding  too  far. 
Were  it  not  for  these,  acetous 
fermentation  would  set  in 
and  the  liquid  become  sour. 
Before  hops  were  introduced 
into  England,  various  bit¬ 
ter  herbs  were  used  in  brew¬ 
ing.  It  seems  that  many,  if 
not  all,  vegetable  bitters  pos¬ 
sess  with  hops  the  property 
of  retarding  or  preventing 
the  souring  of  fermenting 
liquids,  and  hops  are  only 
to  be  preferred  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  their  bitter  is  more 
agreeable  to  the  taste  than 
that  of  most  others.  So 
far  as  effectiveness  goes,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the  fruit, 
of  the  Hop-tree  will  answer 
as  a  substitute  for  hops, 
but  we  should  be  afraid 
that  its  exceedingly  disgusting  taste  might  be 
Communicated  to  bread  from  yeast  made  with 
it.  The  engraving  here  given  represents  the 
leaves  and  fruit  of  about  half  the  natural  size. 
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Where  to  Pinch. — No  exact  line  ean  be  drawn 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  They  are  poor  who 
are  discontented.  There  are  persons  who  pity  me, 
I  suppose,  because  they  think  I  am  denied  so  many 
things  that  are  essential  to  their  comfort ;  while  I 
consider  my  own  lot  greatly  preferable  to  theirs, 
and  really  do  not  have  to  practice  the  self-denial 
they  imagine,  in  doing  without  such  things  as  it  is 
evidently  not  best  for  me  to  have  at  present.  In 
the  mean  time  I  rejoice  over  possessions  and  invest¬ 
ments  which  they  do  not  envy,  because  they  are 
unable  to  appreciate  their  value  as  I  do.  Let  us 
spare  our  pity,  then,  for  only  those  who  mourn  over 
what  is  beyond  their  reach,  instead  of  enjoying  the 
best  they  have  already.  While  we  are  contented 
with  our  present  lot,  it  is  entirely  reasonable  to  be 
reaching  out  for  the  things  that  are  beyond,  trying 
steadily  to  better  our  condition.  The  two  states  of 
mind,  contentment  and  unsatisfaction,  are  not  in¬ 
compatible. 

“  Can’t  afford  it,”  is  a  frequent  excuse.  Neigh¬ 
bor  A  takes  only  the  county  paper  this  year — times 
are  hard  and  he  “can’t  afford”  as  many  papers  as 
he  took  last  year ;  but  he  still  smokes  expensive 
cigars,  and,  to  please  his  palate,  his  wife  breaks  her 
back  over  the  pastry  board — for  lie  must  have  a 
piece  of  rich  pie  at  nearly  every  meal,  and  doesn’t 
relish  his  coffee  without  a  ginger-snap  or  dough¬ 
nut  to  eat  with  it.  When  he  finds  it  necessary  to 
economize,  lie  begins  to  pinch  his  mind  before  his 
body — a  small  mind,  of  course,  or  this  thing  would 
not  happen.  His  wife  and  children  feel  the  pinch 
more  than  ho  doqs,  and  it  is  a  real  injury  to  them  all. 

The  same  kind  of  a  mistake  is  made  by  Mrs.  B., 
who  is  a  widow  with 
two  nice  little  daugh¬ 
ters.  She  earns 
enough  to  keep  them 
all  decently,  but 
watches  all  expendi¬ 
tures  with  a  jealous 
eye.  She  is  often 
solicited  to  let  her 
little  girls  join  some 
class  in  penmanship, 
gymnastics,  vocal 
music,  or  something 
of  that  kind,  when 
competent  instruc¬ 
tors  make  .up  classes 
in  the  little  village 
where  they  live.  She  Fig-  1- — suspenders. 

“  can’t  afford”  anything  of  that  kind,  and  her 
bright  little  daughters  take  their  chance  under  the 
changing  instruction  of  the  ungraded  district 
school.  Other  children  try  in  vain  to  get  the  name 
of  Lizzie  B.  in  their  club  for  Our  Young  Folks,  and 
both  little  girls  earnestly  begged  their  mother  to 
put  down  her  name  for  Hearth  and  Home ,  when  a 
lady  who  was  making  up  a  club  called  there  the 
other  day.  Mrs.  B.  refused,  but,  being  fond  of 
reading  herself,  she  thought  to  satisfy  the  children 
by  subscribing  for  another  paper  which,  she  says, 
is  just  about  as  good  and  a  great  deal  cheaper.  It 
costs  less  money,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  very  poor 
stuff.  Trashy,  sensational  stories  make  up  the 
bulk  of  it,  and  it  is  unreliable  when  it  professes  to 
give  facts  and  attempts  to  instruct. 

If  Lizzie  and  Alice  B.  learn  to  like  such  literature, 
as  they  probably  will,  the  natural  result  will  be  to 
make  them  sentimental,  extravagant  young  women, 
given  up  to  novel-reading  dissipation.  While  their 
mother  “  economizes  ”  so  closely  in  these  matters 
that  concern  their  intellectual  and  moral  develop¬ 
ment,  she  strains  every  nerve  to  dress  her  little 
girls  as  finely  as  any  children  with  whom  they 
associate.  They  are  not  pinched  for  ribbons,  nor 
feathers,  nor  artificial  flowers,  though  they  often 
shiver  for  lack  of  warm  undergarments  in  winter. 


When  we  feel  the  necessity  for  retrenchment, 
shall  we  not  begin  to  cut  down  our  expenses  at 
some  point  where  only  a  personal  whim  or  fancy 
has  led  to  the  expenditure  ?  Not  until  our  dress  is 
brought  down  to  the  actual  requirements  of  com¬ 
fort,  neatness,  and  simple  good  taste ;  not  until  our 
tables  are  supplied  only  with  a  wholesome  variety 
of  plain,  nourishing  food,  should  we  think  of  dis¬ 
pensing  with  a  good  supply  of  the  best  periodical 
literature,  or  refuse  to  add  to  our  growing  library 
an  occasional  well-selected  volume.  Not  until  we 
have  actually  begun  to 
pinch  ourselves  where 
we  can  feel  the  pinch, 
should  we  refuse  our 
mite  to  those  in  need 
of  charity. 

Clothing  for  Lit¬ 
tle  Girls.— The  per¬ 
fect  ideal  has  not  been 
attained,  but  here  is  an 
effort  toward  it : 

The  little  girl  in  ques¬ 
tion  wears  a  loose¬ 
sleeved  waist,  with 
drawers  attached,  made  of  her  mother’s  old  merino 
(or  ribbed)  wrapper.  The  sleeves  reach  to  her 
wrists  and  the  drawers  to  her  ankles,  going  inside 
the  warm,  yarn  stockings,  and  having  a  strap 
under  the  foot  to  hold  them  down.  An  inch  from 
the  top  of  the  stocking,  on  the  outside  of  the  leg, 
is  a  button  to  which  fastens  an  elastic  strap,  which 
buttons  again  at  the  waist.  This  strap  answers  the 
purpose  of  a  garter — or  answers  a  better  purpose, 
holding  the  clothing  in  place  without  interfering 
with  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  as  garters  do.  A 
pair  of  heavy  red  flannel  drawers  is  worn  over, 
gathered  into  bands  at  the  bottoms  of  the  legs. 
These  bands  button  around  the  leg,  a  little  below 
the  knee,  and  a  button-hole  in  each  band,  fastened 
to  the  button,  for  the  elastic  on  the  stocking  keeps 
the  drawers  from  shoving  up  or  down  too  far.  The 
drawers  button  at  the  top  to  the  waist  of  the  un¬ 
der-drawers,  which  has  a  facing  of  thick  cloth  to 
hold  the  buttons  firmly.  Next  comes  the  flannel 
skirt,  with  its  shoulder-strapped  waist ;  then  the 
lined  flannel  dress,  then  the  high,  sleeved  apron. 

The  long  legs  of  thick,  cotton  stockings  of  large 
size,  could  be  made  to  answer  well  as  under-draw¬ 
ers  for  a  child  two  or  three  years  old,  cutting  them 
over  to  fit  the  ankles,  and  ripping  them  down  sev¬ 
eral  inches  at  the  top,  where  they  join  the  waist. 
Sleeved  waists  of  cotton  flannel  are  worn  by  many 
children  instead  of  chemises,  and  to  these  the  draw¬ 
ers  arc  buttoned. 

It  seems  quite  reasonable  that  additional  cloth¬ 
ing  should  be  put  upon  the  feet  and  legs  when 
goiug  out  from  a  warm  room  into  the  cold.  Arctic 
overshoes  and  long  yarn  leggiqgs  are  good,  but 
long  yarn  socks  with  thick  bottoms  (leather  is  best 
for  the  bottoms)  are  very  comfortable.  Old  woolen 
stockings,  considerably  worn  at  the  toes  and  heels, 
can  be  cut  over  for  small  children,  and  bottomed 
with  leather  or  with  thick  cloth.  If  the  legs  are  long 
enough  to  come  above  the  knees,  so  much  the  bet¬ 
ter.'  The  knees  should  always  be  well  protected 
against  cold.  I  have  seen  daughters  of  prosperous 
people  out-doors  with  their  knees  bare,  when  the 
mercury  was  below  zero,  this  very  winter  ! 

A  Letter  Answered.— A  mother  writes  to  me 
from  Missouri.  She  wants  Miss  Peabody’s  Kinder¬ 
garten  Guide,  but  does  not  know  where  to  send  for 
it.  Let  her  send  $1.25  to  the  office  of  the  Agricul¬ 
turist ,  and  they  will  send  her  the  book  by  mail. 

The  same  mother  asks  my  opinion  about  allow¬ 
ing  her  eldest  child,  her  only  daughter,  to  play  and 
romp  with  her  brothers.  She  is  advised  not  to  do 
so  by  older  mothers.  I  presume  these  “  older  and 
wiser”  mothers  think  that  it  is  not  “pretty”  for 
little  girls  to  be  noisy  and  fond  of  active  games. 
They  think  that  “  boys  will  be  boys,”  and  the  best 
you  can  do  to  get  rid  of  their  noise  is  to  keep  them 
out  of  doors  as  much  as  possible.  They  have  quite 
a  different  programme  for  their  girls. 

I  don’t  know  as  much  about  all  this  as  I  wish  I 
did,  and  I  am  not  trying  to  give  advice  now — only 


to  talk  the  matter  over  a  little.  This  Missouri  sister 
wishes  she  could  talk  with  me  about  these  things. 
She  can  hardly  desire  it  more  earnestly  than  I,  to 
talk  with  her  and  get  her  experience — the  expe¬ 
rience  of  any  earnest,  observing  mother. 

No  two  children  are  exactly  alike.  Some  girls 
are  boyish  and  some  boys  are  girlish,  but  there  is  a 
general  type  of  the  boy  nature  and  of  the  girl  na¬ 
ture.  As  a  general  rule  girls  are  more  quiet  than 
boys,  inclining  more  to  dolls  and  to  domestic  pur¬ 
suits,  but  the  exceptions  to  the  rule  are  so  numer¬ 
ous  that  great  liberty  should  be  allowed.  Little 
girls  almost  always  suffer  from  being  kept  in  the 
house  too  much.  If  they  take  injury  from  out¬ 
door  life,  it  is  usually  on  account  of  the  barbarous 
exposure  to  cold  their  limbs  get,  because  they  are 
so  imperfectly  clothed.  There  is  no  reason  why 
girls  should  not  be  dressed  as  warmly  and  as  evenly 
as  boys.  It  seems  to  me  a  fortunate  thing  for  both 
boys  and  girls  when  they  are  put  together  in  the 
same  families  as  brothers  and  sisters,  and  I  think  it 
well  for  them  to  share  each  other’s  pursuits  as  far 
as  possible.  Good  manners  should  be  taught  to 
both  sexes  alike.  Rudeness  should  be  checked; 
the  stronger  should  be  taught  to  help  the  weaker. 
We  want  gentle  boys  as  well  as  gentle  girls,  and 
hearty,  active,  strong-limbed,  wide-awake  girls  are 
quite  as  desirable  as  the  same  kind  of  boys.  Mod¬ 
esty  is  equally  desirable  in  both  sexes.  A  mother 
must  keep  her  eyes  and  ears  open,  always  ready  to 
ward  off  impending  danger  from  the  young  minds 
about  her.  Little  girls  are  not  in  as  much  danger 
of  corruption  from  the  evil  communications  of. 
their  own  brothers  as  from  their  brothers’  play¬ 
fellows  who  have  no  sisters  of  their  own. 

No  ;  let  the  little  girls  have  a  fair  chance  to  learn 
to  coast,  and  skate,  and  row  a  boat,  and  harness 
and  drive  a  horse.  Let  them  jump,  and  climb,  and 
learn  to  hoe,  and  mow,  and  rake,  and  bind,  if  they 
like.  And  encourage  the  boys  to  emulate  the  girls 
in  the  arts  of  sewing,  knitting,  dish-washing, 
etc.  None  of  these  things  will  affect  the  real  nature 
and  make  a  boy  less  manly  or  a  girl  less  womanly. 


A  Support  for  Quilting-Frames. 

Here  is  a  little  contrivance  which  will  do  away 
with  the  usual  and 
awkward  way  of  sup¬ 
porting  a  quilting-frame 
upon  the  backs  of 
chairs.  A  model  was 
sent  us  by  Mr.  Edward 
Skinner,  of  Middle- 
town,  N.  Y.,  from  which 
we  have  had  an  engrav¬ 
ing  made.  The  cross¬ 
pieces,  forming  the 
foot,  are  18  inches 
long,  and  the  upright 
31  inches  high.  A 
piece  of  6tout  wire  is 
driven  firmly  into  the 
top  of  the  upright, 
and  as  it  passes  through 
the  holes  in  both 
pieces  of  the  frame,  no  pins  are  required. 

■ - —  - —  o  — -<■  -u- - 

About  Suspenders. 

“  W.  H.  B.,”  Oakwood,  Kansas,  sends  a  plan  for 
arranging  suspenders  which  obviates  the  inconve¬ 
nience  resulting  from  their  slipping  off  the  shoul¬ 
ders  when  one  works  in  his  shirt-sleeves.  Sewing 
the  suspenders  together  at  the  point  where  they 
cross  each  other  does  not  entirely  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose.  So  our  correspondent  uses  a  strip  of  elastic, 
sewn  to  the  two  suspenders  just  across  the  shoul¬ 
ders,  as  in  fig.  1.  The  elastic  should  be  of  good 
quality,  an  inch  broad,  and  long  enough  to  allow 
one  to  slip  off  the  suspenders  at  will,  but  not  so 
loose  as  to  allow  them  to  fall  from  the  shoulders 
without  aid.  Our  correspondent’s  plan  is  some¬ 
what  like  that  of  some  of  the  “  patent  braces.” 
We  notice  that  the  suspenders  made  of  late,  instead 
of  being  sewed  together  at  the  crossing,  are  fastened 
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as  in  fig.  2,  where  each  suspender  is  bent  back  upon 
itself,  and  the  two  firmly  sewed  together.  This 
gives  a  strong  doubled  edge  to  sew  to.  The  single 
edges  are  stitched,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines. 

»  »  .aw  <  <1 - 

Letter  from  a  Housekeeper. 

Hints  about  Crumpet's. — A  Frenchman  brings 
to  the  door  a  very  nice  article  of  crumpets,  for 
which  he  charges  twenty  cents  a  dozen.  My  Eng¬ 
lish  friend  says,  “They  are  nothing  but  flour  and 
water,  and  fearfully  dear.”  1  think  she  is  mistaken 
about  their  being  nothing  but  flour  and  water.  I 
have  often  made  them,  but  never  to  my  satisfaction, 
unless  the  batter  was  mixed  with  pure  sweet  milk, 
and  at  least  two  eggs  to  the  quart  of  batter.  Any 
housekeeper  trying  my  receipt,  will,  I  think,  be 
pleased  with  it.  Use  a  tin  pail  with  a  closely  fitting 
lid.  Take  a  quart  of  new  or  perfectly  sweet  milk, 
and  raise  it  to  a  bread-making  temperature.  Mix 
it  with  flour  enough  to  make  a  stiff  batter.  Now 
stir  in  a  teacup  of  lively  yeast  and  let  the  pail 
stand  in  a  warm  place  until  the  sponge  is  very  light. 
A  teaspoon  of  salt  may  now  be  added,  and  the  woll- 
beaten  whites  of  two  or  three  eggs.  Mix  very 
thoroughly  and  let  them  stand  again  until  very 
light,  when  they  are  ready  to  bake.  A  moderate 
fire  is  best,  and  the  cakes  should  not  be  turned  until 
the  holes  on  the  upper  side  are  formed  and  set.  A 
sort  of  secret,  and  a  very  important  part  ef  good 
crumpet-making,  is  this  :  After  the  crumpets  are 
baked,  do  not  remove  them  to  a  plate,  or  place  them 
one  over  the  other  while  warm  ;  do  not  put  them 
on  the  table  or  any  solid  substance,  but  pass  each 
crumpet  as  soon  as  done’ to  a  cloth,  drawn  over  an 
empty  barrel,  or  suspended  in  a  similar  manner. 
In  this  way  they  cool  rapidly  and  remain  perfectly 
light,  which  would  not  be  the  ease  if  this  precaution 
was  not  observed.  After  they  are  cold  you  may 
place  them  one  over  the  other  without  affecting 
their  lightness  in  the  least.  Rings  of  the  proper 
size  should  be  provided,  but  they  are  not  indispens¬ 
able,  as  the  crumpets  may  be  made  without  and 
taste  just  as  good.  In  this  case,  however,  after  they 
are  cold  it  is  well  to  trim  them  to. a  uniform  shape, 
using  a  large  pair  of  scissors  for  the  purpose.  They 
will  keep  for  a  week  or  more.  "When  wanted  for 
the  table,  they  must  be  toasted  brown,  gener¬ 
ously  buttered,  cut  into  three  triangular-shaped 
pieces,  and  served  very  hot.  They  must  be  piled 
from  three  to  five  on  the  plate  before  being  cut. 
If  the  pieces  are  displaced  in  the  least,  you  will 
gently  push  them  into  place.  My  English  friend 
tells  me  that  they  are  an  indispensable  addition  to 
a  tea-fable  in  her  country,  especially  if  invited 
guests  are  present,  and  that  they  are  very  generally 
used  for  breakfast.  Husband  is  very  fond  of  buck¬ 
wheat  crumpets,  which  are  much  less  difiiaalt  to 
make.  The  buckwheat  flour  cooks  and  sets  much 
quicker  than  wheat  flour,  so  that  it  is  quite  possible 
to  have  the  crumpets  light  and  nice  without  milk 
or  the  whites  of  eggs.  I  often  make  them  for  tea, 
using  the  batter  left  from  the  morning’s  breakfast. 
No  matter  how  light  they  are,  if  you  place  them  one 
over  the  other,  or  even  on'  separate  plates,  while 
just  hot  from  the  stove,  they  will  be  heavy.  To  in¬ 
sure  their  excellence,  you  must  place  them  on  a  sus¬ 
pended  cloth  as  directed  for  the  wheat  crumpets. 

I  have  met  with  individuals  who  preferred 
crumpets  toasted  so  much  that  they  were  dry  and 
hard.  This  I  consider  a  perverted  taste,  as  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  cakes  is,  to  be  soft,  tender,  and  delicate. 

Roasting  Old  Poultry.— It  is  quite  a  general 
idea  (and  I  think  an  erroneous  one)  that  old  and 
mature  poultry  should  invariably  be  boiled  to  in¬ 
sure  its  being  tender.  This  may  be  a  good  general 
rule,  but  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  follow  it. 
For  instance,  if  I  want  a  roast  chicken  for  dinner, 
and  the  one  provided  is  an  old  one,  by  merely  cook¬ 
ing  it  a  longer  time  and  at  an  even  temperature,  it 
may  be  made  as  tender  as  though  it  had  been  boiled. 
My  experience,  although  of  course  limited,  lias 
taught  me  this.  My  mother  once  suggested  to  a 
young  housekeeper  that  the  goose  intended  for  the 
Sunday’s  dinner  was  old  and  would  require  con¬ 
siderable  cooking,  but  gave  no  length  of  time  re¬ 


quired.  The  young  person,  who  had  had  very  little 
practice  in  the  art  of  cooking,  put  it  in  the  oven  as 
soon  as  the  fire  was  well  lighted  in  the  morning. 
At  nine  o’clock  she  took  it  out  until  church-time  (a 
little  after  ten),  when  she  gave  directions  to  the 
girl  to  keep  it  in  the  oven  till  they  returned  to 
dine  at  one.  It  was  so  tender  that  it  broke  away 
before  the  edge  of  the  sharp  carving  knife,  and  the 
meat  was  a  dark  walnut  color  throughout.  I  rdlate 
this  to  show  that  an  old  bird  may  lie-  made  tender 
by  roasting.  The  orifice  at  the  neck  and  apron 
should  be  securely  sewed  together,  in  order  to 
confine  the  steam  and  keep  it  moist.  Another 
young  housekeeper  of  my  acquaintance  some  years 
since  gave  a  dinner  party,  and  naturally  enough 
her  husband  bought  the  largest  turkey  in  market. 
An  experienced  neighbor  told  her,  “It  is  an  old 
gobbler,  and  you  will  have  to  steam  it.”  So  the 
day  before  the  party  she  steamed  it  until  it  was  as 
tender  as  a  spring-chicken, and  ready  to  fall  to  pieces. 
Then  she  roasted  it  until  it  was  a  fine  brown.  The 
next  day,  an  hour  before  the  dinner,  it  went  in  the 
oven  to  be  warmed  up.  This  also  fell  before  the 
knife,  and  so  far  as  eating  roast  turkey  was  con¬ 
cerned,  was  a  complete  failure.  Now,  if  this  turkey 
had  been  properly  trussed,  the  knee  joints  pushed 
up  to  the  side  of  the  breast  under  the  skin,  and 
then  roasted  in  a  moderate  oven  for  about  three 
hours  on  the  very  day  of  the  party,  and  been  well 
basted,  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  have  been  tender. 

Sweet-Breads,  cooked  properly,  are  very  deli¬ 
cious  and  exceedingly  nice  for  invalids.  A  little 
butter  only  should  be  allowed  in' the  pan  with  them, 
and  no  seasoning  of  any  kind.  After  they  are  a  fine 
brown  all  over,  a  little  salt  may  be  sprinkled  over, 
and  they  may  be  served.  They  need  a  moderate  fire 
and  at  least  thirty  minutes’  time.  Some  years 
since  I  was  in  the  habit  of  soaking  and  blanching 
them,  but  I  have  since  learned  better.  I  merely 
wipe  them  clean  and  cut  off  any  unpleasant-look¬ 
ing  part.  It  is  best  to  purchase  only  those  that  are 
white  and  free  from  blood. 

Boiling  Clothes. — By  a  little  incident  that 
happened  under  my  own  observation,  I  am  reminded 
to  suggest  to  the  inexperienced  that  clothes  to  be 
boiled  should  be  placed  in  cold  water.  I  have 
seen  washer-women  put  the  clothes  into  a  boiler  of 
very  hot  water.  It  is  a  mistake,  and  will  be  certain 
to  make  the  clothes  yellow.  It  would  be  well  to 
say  just  here  in  this  winter-time,  that  unless  con¬ 
siderable  care  is  exercised  while  taking  clothes 
from  the  lines,  they  will  be  badly  torn.  Instead  of 
pulling  at  the  goods,  simply  bend  or  lift  the  part 
immediately  under  the  clothes-peg  from  the  line. 
It  will  separate  easily,  and  will  not  injure  the  fabric 
in  the  least.  Do  not  try  to  bend  the  articles  while 
frozen,  but  allow  them  to  remain  on  a  table  or  the 
clothes-horse  until  the  frost  is  out.  A  few  mo¬ 
ments  in  a  moderate  tempevature  will  be  sufficient. 


How  we  Live  at  Our  House. 


I  was  about  to  write  this  to  your  horticultural 
department,  but,  upon  the  whole,  I  think  I  will 
send  it  to  the  Household,  provided  anything  from 
a  masculine  pen  can  be  admitted  there.  We  live  in 
the  country,  and  have  more  or  less  visitors.  Those 
who  stay  a  few  days  usually  make  a  direct  or  im¬ 
plied  compliment  to  the  way  in  which  we  live. 
This  has  been  done  so  often  as  to  induce  me  to  con¬ 
sider  in  what  particulars  our  living  differs  from  that 
of  people  in  general,  and  I  find  it  all  sums  itself  up 
in — vegetables,  and  plenty  of  them.  Our  butcher’s 
bill  is  unusually  small  for  a  family  of  its  size,  and 
we  do  not  take  much  pains  to  procure  delicacies  or 
rarities  in  that  line;  but  Upon  vegetables,  as  the 
slang  phrase  goes,  “we  throw  ourselves.1’  To  one 
from  the  city  the  profusion  and  quality  of  our  veg¬ 
etables  is  naturally  a  surprise,  and  it  is  still  more 
so  to  the  average  farmer  who  now  and  then  makes 
us  a  visit.  Farmers,  as  a  general  thing,  have  fewer 
vegetables  than  those  who  live  in  cities.  Our  rule 
is,  three  or  four  vegetables  besides  potatoes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  season.  I  know  I  shall  be  set  down  for 
a  heretic,  but  I  never  could  see  why  people  must 


always  have  potatoes  for  dinner.  To  the  world  in 
general  a  dinner  without  potatoes  is  no  meal  at  all, 
and  in  deference  to  custom  we  always  have  pota¬ 
toes,  which  “  himself”  seldom  troubles.  Of  course 
the  foundation  of  this  abundance  of  vegetables  is 
the  garden.  I  need  not  tell  you  what  the  farmer’s 
garden  generally  is,  nor  what  it  ought  to  be,  for  you 
have  been  preaching  about  it  these  many  years.  I 
have  been  North,  South,  East,  and  West  as  far  as 
most  people,  and  know  how  meager  are  the  farm¬ 
ers’  tables  as  far  as  vegetables  are  concerned.  There 
are  pies,  puddings,  cakes,  pickles,  and  preserves  in 
costly  profusion,  for  these  the  good  wife  can  man¬ 
age  without  man’s  aid,  but  few  women  care  to  un¬ 
dertake  a  garden.  Some  few  do  it,  and  capitally 
too,  but  they  are  not  numerous  enough  to  serve 
for  examples.  Though  I  do  say  it,  the  head  of  this 
family  looks  out  for  the  garden  products  as  being 
next  in  importance  to  bread.  From  the  time  the 
departing  frosts  allow  the  winter-covered  spinach 
to  be  cut  until  the  ground  closes  the  next  Novem¬ 
ber,  there  are  fresh  vegetables  every  day.  In  the 
one  item  of  “greens,”  there  is  no  day  between 
these  two  periods  when  there  is  not  a  cutting  of 
something:  Spinach,  New  Zealand  Spinach,  Spin¬ 
ach  Beet,  Sorrel,  and  Kale,  or  Sprouts,  one  or  the 
other,  is  at  hand.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  through 
the  catalogue  of  the  varieties  we  enjoy,  as  it  would 
include  nearly  everything  edible  in  the  vegetable 
line.  Let  us  look  at  our  present  winter’s  supply; 
it  consists  of  Savoys  and  common  cabbages,  beets, 
turnips,  onions,  carrots,  salsify,  parsnips,  scorzo- 
nera,  squashes,  sweet  potatoes,  celery,  horse-radish, 
common  potatoes  of  course,  aud  beans.  So  in  win¬ 
ter  even  there  is  a  chance  for  abundant  variety. 
Having  the  winter’s  store  of  vegetables,  there  are 
two  things  essential  to  their  full  enjoyment — proper 
keeping  and  proper  cooking.  As  to  the  keeping, 
that  is  not  a  matter  belonging  in  the  Household 
Department.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  each  is 
stored  according  to  its  requirements,  and  that  es¬ 
pecially  the  roots  are  kept  in  bins  where  they  are 
stratified  with  earth. 

My  tw'o  favorite  vegetables  in  the  above  list  are 
carrots  and  celery,  and  they  are  both  cooked  in  the 
same  way.  I  know  that  some  will  hold  up  their 
hands  in  horror  at  the  notion  of  cooking  celery — 
but  just  try  it.  We  have  a  plenty  to  eat  raw,  but 
we  like  it  cooked  besides — they  are  two  different 
things,  just  as  are  raw  and  stewed  tomatoes.  Cook¬ 
ing  is,  besides,  an  economical  way  of  using  celery, 
as  that  which  is  not  well  blanched  may  be  cooked. 
As  to  cooking,  the  celery  is  cut  up  into  inch-pieces, 
aud  the  carrots  into  dice  about  the  same  size.  They 
are  stewed  in  a  little  water  until  tender,  and  what 
water  remains  is  poured  off;  milk  enough  to  make 
a  sauce  is  poured  on,  and  a  good  lump  of  butter, 
previously  rolled  in  flour,  is  added,  and  the  whole 
boiled  up  again.-  This  makes  a  rich  treamy  sauce 
for  the  vegetables,  and  one  who  has  never  tasted 
carrots  other  than  plain-boiled,  will  be  surprised  at 
the  difference  cooking  can  make  to  a  common  vege¬ 
table.  Those  who'  have  never  tried  celery  treated 
as  above,  will  find  in  it  a  new  culinary  revelation. 
Mind,  I  never  cooked  them  as  described,  but  that 
is  the  way  “ the  Missis”  says  it  is  done.  Salsify, 
which  people  will  call  “  Vegetable  Oyster,”  when 
there  is  no  oyster  about  it,  but  good  enough  without 
borrowing  a  name,  and  Scorzouera,  which  is  like 
Salsify,  only  a  little  more  so,  are  both  cooked  in  the 
same  way.  The  Savoys  are  cabbages  glorified; 
don’t  profane  them  by  boiling  with  meat,  but  cook 
in  pure  water,  and  when  done,  drain  and  cover  with 
a  nice  draivn  butter,  as  you  would  cauliflower.  Don’t, 
when  you  havG  done  this,  make  common  cabbage 
of  it  by  drenching  it  with  vinegar.  If  this  letter 
was  not  already  too  long,  I  would  like  to  say  some¬ 
thing  about  the  use  of  vinegar  and  other  condi¬ 
ments,  but  that  must  remain  for  another  time.  I 
am  not  a  “  vegetarian  ”  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the 
word;  we  have  meat  twice  a  day,  but  it  is  quite 
astonishing  how  little  of  it  suffices  when  there  is 
an  abundance  of  nicely  served  vegetables.  If  those 
who  live  in  the  country  would  expend  dimes  on  the 
garden,  they  would  save  dollars  in  the  yearly  ex¬ 
penditure  for  meat,  and  it  may  be  that  health  and 
comfort  would  be  greatly  increased.  Thorson. 
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TTItose  Map  Prizes. 

I  suppose  that  many  of  you  will  bo  looking  for  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  decisions  on  the  maps  sent  for  prizes. 
But  you  must  recollect  that  the  time  for  receiving  maps 
is  not  up  until  the  first  of  this  month,  so  nothing  can  be 
said  about  it  until  March.  There  is  already  a  goodly 
heap  of  them,  and  if  they  continue  to  come  in  as  they 
have  for  the  past  week  or  two,  it  will  be  no  little  task  to 
go  over  them  all.  Let  us  all  have  patience,  and  we  shall 
next  month  know  who  are  the  successful  ones. 

The  Doctor. 

Agriculturist  and  Hearth  and  Home.— A  great 
many  of  our  boys  and  girls  see  both  these  papers,  but 
some  only  take  the  Agriculturist ,  and  to  these  wo  must 
say,  that  Aunt  Sue  is  such  a  puzzling  woman,  that  she 
puzzles  in  both  papers.  She  is  sometimes  troubled  be¬ 
cause  some  who  write  her,  do  not  say  which  ,paper-  the 
writer  refers  to.  The  good  lady  has  two  sets  of  boy  and 
girl  correspondents,  one  belonging  to  the  Agriculturist. 
and  the  other  to  Hearth  and  Home,  and  she  loves  them 
too  much  to  wish  to  disappoint  either,  by  replying  to 
them  in  the  wrong  place.  Again  we  must  ask  that  all 
answers  to  puzzles  and  all  letters  relating  to  her  de¬ 
partment  be  sent  to  Box  111.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  and  not  to 
345  Broadway. 

Tricks  of  Parlor  Magic. 

Tricks  of  legerdermain,  or  slight  of  hand,  as  it  is  often 
called,  can  afford  much  amusement  in  the  social  circle. 
If  done  at  all,  they  must  be  well  done,  and  no  one  should 
undertake  to  exhibit  a  trick  until  he  has  practiced  it 
sufficiently  to  be  able  to  do  it  smoothly  and  without  any 
mistake.  The  performer  should  be  perfectly  self-possess¬ 
ed,  and  be  able  to  keep  up  a  lively  talk,  which  will  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  spectators  and  prevent  them  from 
watching  his  trick  too  closely.  Some  of  the  feats  done 
by  experts  in  the  line  are  truly  wonderful  and  are  the 


Fig.  1. — THE  BALL  PREPARED. 


result  of  much  ingenious  contrivance  and  careful  prepara¬ 
tion.  We  give  now  a  simple  trick,  which  does  not  re¬ 
quire  expensive  preparation,  and  which,  when  cleverly 
done,  will  prove  very  wonderful  to  those  not  in  the 
secret.  We  have  some  other  tricks  ready,  but  we  have 
room  for  only  one  at  the  present  time. 

To  Pass  a  Piece  of  Coin  into  the  Center  of  a 
Worsted  Ball.— To  perform  this  trick,  you  want  three 
or  four  skeins  of  worsted  yarn  and  a  flattened  tin  tube, 
as  shown  by  A  (fig.  1).  This  tube  must  be  exactly  wide 
enough  for  a  nickel  cent  to  pass  through.  You  must, 
previous  to  performing  the  trick,  wind  the  worsted  on 
the  end  of  the  tube,  in  the  form  of  a  ball,  getting  it  ns 
round  as  possible,  and  so  that  the  end  of  the  tube  reaches 


Fig.  2.— UNWINDING  THE  BALL. 


only  to  the  center  of  the  baM,  as  shown  in  D  (fig.  1).  When 
finished,  place  It  in  a  room  adjoining  that  in  which  you 
are  going  to  perform  the  trick.  The  last  thing  required 
is  a  pocket  handkerchief,  in  the  center  of  which  you  fix 
a  nickel  cent  in  such  a  manner  that  it  does  not  show  on 


the  other  side.  To  commence  the  trick,  borrow  from  one 
of  the  company  a  cent,  at  the  same  time  getting  him  to 
mark  it,  so  that  he  will  know  it  again.  Produce  the 
handkerchief,  and  holding  it  up  by  one  comer,  and  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  coin  fixed  in  it  can  not  be  seen, 
say,  “  I  am  now  going  to  place  the  coin  in  the  hand¬ 
kerchief,”  at  the  same  time  place  the  hand  in  which 
you  are  holding  the  cdut-piece,  under  it,  but  retain  the 
coin  in  your  hand.  Wrap  up  the  handkerchief,  and,  still 
holding  it,  let  the  company  feel  that  it  is  there.  (They, 
of  course,  feel  the  coin  which  has  been  fixed,  in  the  hand¬ 
kerchief.)  Now  place  the  handkerchief,  just  as  it  is,  on 
a  chair  close  to  you ;  pretending  to  have  forgotten  the 
ball,  go  to  fetch  it.  When  out  of  the  room,  drop  the 
marked  cent-piece  down  the  tube  into  the  ball,  then  draw 
out  the  tube,  and  by  pinching  the  ball,  the  hole  made  by 
the  tube  will  close,  at  tlic  same  tifne  keeping  the  coin  in 
its  place.  You  should  have  a  long  piece  of  the  worsted 
left  unwound,  so  as  to  cover  the  hole  after  you  have 
dropped  the  coin  in.  Now  bring  in  the  ball,  saying  to 
tile  company  that  you  propose  to  cause  the  coin  to 
pass  from  the  handkerchief  into  the  center  of  the  ball. 
Place  the  ball  into  a  glass  tumbler  (fig.  2)  upon  the  table, 
lift  the  handkerchief  and  shake  it,  showing  that  the  coin 
is  gone  ;  then  let  any  one  of  the  company  unwind  the 
ball,  and  when  it  is  undone  nearly  to  the  center,  out  will 
drop  the  coin. 


Aitsat  Sue’s  aBwzzle-I8ox. 

The  “Arithmorem”  is  a  very  interesting  puzzle  when 
understood :  therefore  let  us  understand  it  at  once.  It  is 
based  upon  the  Roman  numerals,  and  as  you  can- not  find 
those  numerals  in  all  the  dictionaries,  1  will  give  you  a 
list  of  them  here. 


A  =  500. 
B  =  300. 
C  =  100. 
P  =  500. 
E  =  250. 
F  =  40. 


G  =  400. 
11=200. 
1=1. 

IC  =  250. 
L  =  50. 

M  =  1000. 


N  =  900. 

O  =  11  &  0. 
P  =  100. 

Q  =  500. 

R  =  80.  . 

S  =7. 


T  =  160. 
V—  5. 
W=  55. 

X  —  10. 

Y  =  150. 
Z  =  2000. 


There ;  the  Romans.used  those  letters  for  figures,  all 
except  the  W,  which  we  have  made  55  (because  it  is  two 
Vs),  just  for  our  own  convenience. 

Now  let  me  show  you  how  to  ring  some  of  the  changes 
pn  them. 

5110018.  What  word  does  that  make  ? 

5  =  Y,  1  =  1, 160  =  T,  1  =  I,  and  8  stands  in  this  case 
for  ate :  so  there  we  have  VITIATE. 

95250200  =  Nineveh. 

10500100100  =  Exact. 

120009  =  Immix. 

These  are  the  simplest  specimens,  they  may  bo  made 
much  more  complicated. 

Now  I  want  all  of  you  to  find  out  the  following,  and 
then  go  to  work,  yourselves,  and  make  some  more,  which 
you  may  send  to  Box  111,  P.  O.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


ARITnMOREMS. 

10011900150080500. 

1090025077250250. 

11500500. 

7200118010. 

11155500. 

10500. 

300!). 

1601.  . 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 


ANAGRAMS. 

No  Latin  cent. 

Ten  lines. 

Queer  Patt. 

Miner  science 
Charm  pay. 

.  *  OI'POSITES. 


6.  Limit  ray. 

7.  Star  money. 

8.  Mad  rail. 

9.  Hate  coin. 
10.  Carl  say  it. 


{Karnes  of  Floivers.) 

Crow's  whip. 

Green  gong. 

Old  maid's  hair-pins. 

Cat’s  tail. 

Sour  Betsey. 

Prussian  blue. 

Speak  truly  1  Speak  truly  I 
Evening  darkness. 

Cheese  plate. 

Never  think  of  me.  Adolph  M.  Nagel. 


DECAPITATIONS. 


1.  Behead  a  dish  and  leave  a  bird. 

2.  Behead  an  animal  and  leave  part  of  a  flower. 

3.  Behead  a  certain  noise  and  leave  an  ancient  vessel. 

4.  Behead  a  mineral  and  leave  a  sound. 

5.  Behead  a  kind  of  wood  and  leave  an  animal. 

6.  Behead  that,  which  often  covers  a  multitude  of  sins 

and  leave  a  preposition.  F.  W*.  Hall. 


SQUARE  WORD. 


Square  the  word  “  esc.” 


A.  H. 


TRIANGULAR  PUZZLE. 


The  founder  of  the  city  which  rests  on  seven  hills  ;  a 
bird ;  to  join ;  a  consonant ;  a  part  of  the  circumference 
of  a  circle ;  a  kind  of  pure  clay ;  the  commander  of  a  regi¬ 
ment.  Read  downwards  through  the  center  will  give  an 
English  word  which  means  to  endure ;  read  downwards  in 
the  center  to  the  middle  Tetter  will  give  a  Latin  adverb, 
which  means  “  whereby;”  read  downwards  through  the 
center/zwi  the  middle  letter  will  give  a  Latin  word 
meaning  “wherefore.”  R.  S.  Isbesrer. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 

,  I  am  composed  of  12  letters. 

My  1,  3,  12,  11,  is  a  boy’s  nickname. 

My  4,  7,  G,  8,  is  what  no  one  likes  to  he,  but  many  are. 
My  9,  2,  10,  5,  is  an  instrument  of  torture. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  bird.  Harrt  S. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  DECEMBER  NUMBER. 

Anagrams, — 1.  Mysterious.  2.  Advantageous.  3.  Un¬ 
derstand.  4.  Sandwiches.  5.  Cupboard.  6.  Symptoms. 

7.  Displaying.  S.  Thoroughfares.  9.  Establishment. 
10.  Journeyings. 

SQUARE  WORD. 

11.  WRONG 

•RACER 
OCHRE 
NERVE 
GREEN 

Transpositions.— 12.  Awl,  law.  13.  Trap,  part.  14. 
Ape,  pea.  15.  Ant,  Nat.  16.  Tub,  but.  17.  Cat,  act. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  PUZZLE. 

18.  1  Inn.  2  Turkey.  3  Bourboir.  *  Madeira.  5  Table. 
6  Cork.  7  Air.  8  Ohili.  »  Negro,  m  Bath.  i  >  White. 
12  Shanghai.  13  Canary.  14  Reading.  15  Man.  16  Black. 
■17  Yellow.  18  Guinea.  10  Farewell. 

Geographical  Rebus.— Okefinokee. 

NOTICE. 

.  Those  sending  puzzles  to  Aunt  Sue,  Box  111,  P.  O. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  will  please  specify  whether  their  con¬ 
tributions  are  intended  for  the  Agriculturist ,  or  far  Hearth 
and  Home. 

AUNT  SUE’S  NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Belle  R.  I  like  to  hear  that  “  Ma  and  Pa  both  helped.” 
I  rather  think  you  will  have  to  call  in  the  assistance  of 
Uncle  William,  Aunt  Mary,  and  C»usin  John  this  month  ! 
Give  my  love  to  “  Georgie.” 

A.  F.  G.  says  she  is  very  fond  of  children— likes  to 
have  them  about  her,  hut  does  not  know  how  to  attract 
them,  being  shy,  etc.  I  will  tell  you  one  of  my  secrets. 
Addle — wear  a  watch-chain  and  attach  to  that  watch-chain 
a  hunch  of  “  charms,”  a  cherry-stone  or  hlmond-shell  cut 
into  a  little  basket,  a  head,  a  ring,  almost  anything ;  and 
the  little  ones  will  gather  close  to  you  and  lean  against 
you,  that  they  may  examine  with  their  little  eyes  and 
fingers  those  charms ;  and  their  mothers  will  say,  “  My 
dear,  don't  lean  on  Miss  Addic then  you  will  pass  your 
arm  around  them  so  that  they  can’t  help  “  leaning.” 
That’s  the  way  I  fix  them. 

Glad  to  hear  from  Chalmers,  Otis  A.  G.,  John  R.  S., 
Richard  White,  J.  E.  Du  B.,  Charlie  D.  S.,  and  MarylA.  E. 

Thanks  for  puzzles,  etc.,  to  Adolph  M.  N.,  Tempy  (of 
course),  R.  8.  Isbestcr,  Ella  E.  F.,  Max',  and  A.  F.  G. 

The  Eagles  and  (he  Teal. 

The  Eagle  is  our  national  emblem,  as  we  all  know. 
“  But  what  is  an  emblem  1 That  is  just  the  way  with 

you  matter-of-fact  boys  and  girls.  There  might  have 
been  something  very  eloquent  following  that  first  sen¬ 
tence,  if  some  one  had  not  asked,  “  What  Is  an  em¬ 
blem  ?  ”  That  is  right,  however,  let  us  understand  things 
as  we  go  along,  hut  it  would  spoil  a  great  deal  of  what 
passes  for  fine  speaking  and  fine  writing,  were  the  speaker 
or  writer  obliged  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  words  he 
uses.  Perhaps  the  simplest  definition  of  an  emblem 
would  be,  “  a  figure  that  stands  for  something.”  Tims  a 
dove  is  the  emblem  of  peace,  a  iamb  the  emblem  of  in¬ 
nocence,  a  crown  that  of  royalty.  Not  only  are  emblems 
used  to  express  ideas,  hut  they  'are  adopted  by  nations 
and  by  parties.  The  Crescent,  or  New  Moon,  is  the  em¬ 
blem  of  Turkey;  the  Lion  and  the  Unicorn  that  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  the  Eagle  is  the  emblem  of  America.  Your 
fathers  will  tell  you  that  years  ago  the  political  parties 
used  the  hickory-tree,  the  coon,  and  the  log-cabin  as  em¬ 
blems.  The  emblem  not  only  stands  for  a  nation,  hut 
for  the  leading  ideas  of  its  people.  So  the  Eagle  not 
only  means  America  as  a  nation,  but  it  represents  things 
peculiar  to  America,  such  as  a  republican  form  of 
government,  political  equality,  religious  liberty,  etc. 
Thus  you  sec  that  the  eagle  has  a  great  deal  to  answer 
for,  and  ought  to  be  a  very  noble  and  dignified  bird.  We 
do  not  know  the  reasons  that  induced  our  government  to 
choose  the  eagle  as  onr  national  emblem,  hut  those  who 
are  familiar  with  his  habits  do  not  think  him  a  very 
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noble  bird,  and  that  our  early  Congress  made  a  mistake 
in  selecting  him.  When  he  has  on  his  company  manners, 
the  eagle  is  a  very  fine-looking  bird.  If  he  has  had  a 
good  dinner  and  stands  contentedly  npori  some  elevated 
rock,  or  if  he  has  his  dinner  to  search  for,  and  is  soaring 
high  up,  sweeping  majestically  upon  his  broad  wings,  he 
presents  so  noble  an  appearance,  that  we  are  quite  willing 
to  adopt  him  as  our  natioual  emblem.  In  his  domestic 
habits,  in  his  moral  character,  the  eagle  is  not  to  be  ad¬ 
mired.  Emperors,  and  kings  sometimes  do  very  mean 
things,  and  very  high  dignitaries  are  often  cross  at  home, 
especially  when  they  are  hungry  and  dinner  is  late.  This 
being  the  case,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
our  eagle  will  steal  from  and  tyrannize  over  birds  weaker 
than  himself,  and  that  he  is  very  quarrelsome  with  his 
equals.  His  conduct  towards  his  humble  relative,  the 


Fisli-Hawlc,  though  it  is  not  unlike  that  of  some  rulers 
towards  their  subjects,  is  not  to  bo  excused  by  the  fact 
that  he  is  called  king  of  birds.  The  Fish-Hawk  gets  its 
food  by  fair  hunting :  it  sails  above  a  lake  quietly  and 
patiently  until  it  discovers  a  fish,  and  then,  with  almost 
the  rapidity  of  lightning,  it  descends  and  seizes  it.,  and 
starts  off  with  the  prey  to  feed  its  young.  The  poor  Fish- 
Hawk  does  not  know  that  from  some  high  point  afar  off 
the  keen  eye  of  an  eagle  has  been  watching  its  move¬ 
ments,  but  as  soon  as  it  is  making  off  with  its  fish,  down 
comes  the  eagle  on  broad  and  swift  wing,  and  the  poor 
hawk  has  nothing  to-do  but  give  up  its  hard-earned  dinner 
to  the  stronger  bird.  In  fact,  our  noble  eagle  gets  the 
greater  part,  of  his  diving  by  stealing.  Our  artist  has 
made  the  quarrelsome  character  of  the  eagle  serve. him 
for  a  subject  of  a  very  spirited  and  beautiful  picture.  As 


it  is  an  equal  match,  it' represents  the  eagle  in  a  rather 
better  light  than  lie  shows  in  when  robbing  a  smaller 
bird.  An  eagle  having  caught  a  teal  is  met  by  another, 
.  who  is  hungry  enough  to  fight  for  the  possession  of  the 
bird.  In  the  heat  of 'the  fight  the  poor  captive  struggles 
and  regains  its  liberty  with  the  loss  of  its  tail  feathers. 
Of  course,  our  sympathies  are  all  with  the  poor  teal,  and 
we  are  glad  to  see  him  escape.  The  eagles,  though  they 
make  a  fine  picture,  certainly  do  not  look  amiable.  We 
hope  that  this  picture  does  not  convey  any  lesson  to  our 
boys  and  girls.  We  don’t  believe  that  any  of  them  ever 
wrangled  over  the  possession  of  a  toy  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  mother  took  it  away  from  both,  and  so,  like  the 
eagles,  they  lost  in  the  quarrel  the  .thing  that  caused  the 
difficulty.  Oh!  no.  Our  boys  and  girls  never  do  such 
things.  If  you  don’t  believe  it,  ask  their  mothers. 
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ALL  TAXES  PAID 

The  Coiamecticwit  Valley  Railroad 
First  Mortgage  Roads, 

FREE  OF  ALL.  TAXES  in  Connecticut ;  free  of  in¬ 
come  tax  everywhere.  Interest  payable  January  and  July 
in  New  York.  Road  running ;  stock  paid  np  larger  than 
mortgage ;  road  already  employed  to  its  utmost  capacity. 

We  think  very  highly  of  these  Bonds,  and  recommend  them 
to  all  classes  of  investors. 

For  sale,  at  a  moderate  discount,  by 

AliliEN,  STEPHENS  &  CO., 

Bankers,  No.  13  Pine  St.,  New  York. 

Send  all  letters  to  Post-Office  Box  No.  3,087. 

PRATT’S  ASTRAL  OIL 

Is  used  in  all  families  where  a  perfectly  safe ,  pure,  and 
reliable  oil  is  appreciated.  No  accidents  can  possibly 
occur  from  its  use. 

Over  150,000  families  continue  to  nse  it. 

OH  House  of  CHAS.  PRATT, 

Established  1770.  108  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 

~  PLANTS,  ~ 

SEEDS, 

BXJL33S. 

THE  BEST  CATALOGUE  YET  PUBLISHED,  contain¬ 
ing  a  complete  list  of  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds,  Bulbs  of  every  sort  for  spring  planting ;  also  Itoses, 
Geraniums,  and  other  Bedding  Plants,  Small  Fruits,  etc., 
etc.,  fully  illustrated. 

B3T"  Sent  Free  to  all  Applicants. 

Address  €,  ]L.  ALLE^f  &  CO., 

_ 70  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

DO  YOU  OWN  STOCK? 

■REST  PAPER  FOR  STOCK  BLEEDERS,  STOCK 
“  *  Raisers,  Dairymen,  Poultry  Fanciers,  and  Ara¬ 
bians,  is:  the  National  Live-Stock  Journal,  of 
Chicago.  It.  ft- 'devoted  exclusively  do,  improvement  :of  ■ 
Live-StoCk  and  advancement  of  Dairy  interests,  and  con¬ 
tains  no  matter  not  relating  to  these  interests.  Unquestion¬ 
ably  superior  to  all  papers  of  its  class.  Terms,  S'*  per  year. 
Specimens  sent  Free.  Geo.  7V.  Rust  &  Co.,  Publishers, 
Chicago,  III. 

\  Business  Men  Desiring  to  Extend  Trade 

CAN  BE  MATERIALLY  AIDED 
BY  CONSULTING 


ORIGINAL  PLANS 
For  Attractive  Advertising  Furnished, 

WITH  ESTIMATES  OF  COST  OF  PUBLICATION. 
_  < 

VIST EST WARD,  HO  !  Cheap  productive  lands — 

Good  Markets  —  Timber — Coal— Winter  Grazing — 
Glorious  scenery.  Above  all.  health  !  Colorado  information 
sent  free.:  It.  A.  CAMERON,  No.  3  Bowling  Green,  N.  Y. 

Hear  our  Side  Trial 

the  best  Four-Ton  Hay  Scale,. made  at  $75.  Free  Price-list. 
THEj^OxNJES  SCALE  WOUKS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

ACOLLOS  CAST  -CAST-STEEL 
PLOW  for  S3.— For  information  how  to  obtain 
one,  address  Collins  &  Go.,  212  Water  street.  New  York. 

OR  the  best  and  cheapest  Stump-Puller  and 
Rock-Lilter,  address  T.  W.  FAY,  Camden,  N.  J. 


F 


What  Everybody  Wants. 

THE  NOVELTY  KNIFE. 

For  every  kail y’s  Work-Basket.  For  every 
Gentleman’s  Pocket. 

A  handsome  two-bladed  knife,  one  an  ordinary  blade,  the 
other  the  well-known  YANKEE  BLADE,  or  Patent 
Sewing  Ripper,  Eraser,  Nail-Trimmer,  etc: 

Is  made  of  the  best  steel,  and  is  the  most  useful  implement 
for  the  lady’s  work-basket  or  the  gentleman’s  writing-desk. 

Sent,  post-paid,  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  one  dollar. 

Address  W.  A.  FITCH, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


IS.  W.  JOHNS’  PATENT 


Asbestos  Roofing 


This  Roofing  was  awarded  the  First  Premium  by  the 
American  Institute,  1870-1871  ;  Louisiana  and  Texas  State 
Fairs,  1870,  and  others. 

It  is  adapted  to  steep  or  flat  roofs  in  all  climates,  is  ready 
for  use,  and  can  he  easily  applied  by  ordinary  workmen. 
Also  manufacturer  of  Asbestos  Roof  Coating,  Roof¬ 
ing  ami  Sheathing  Felts,  Asbestos  Boiler 
Felting,  Boiler  Scale  Preventive,  Preservative 
Paints,  Building  Paper,  Carpet  Lining,  etc.,  and  Dealer  in 
ASphaitum  and' Asbestos. 

Descriptive  Pamphlets,  Price-lists,  etc.,  by  mail.  Liberal 
terms  and  exclusive  rights  to  responsible  merchants. 

H.  W.  JOHNS,  78  AYiiliam  St.,  New  York. 

GEO.  A.  PISINCE  &  €©. 

OEGAIS 

AND 

ME  LODE  ON  S. 

The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Most  Perfect  Manufactory  in  the 
United  States. 

Now  in  use. 

No  other  Musical  Instrument  ever  obtained  the  same 
popularity. 

Send  lor  Price-Lists. 

Address  BUFFALO,  N.  Y., 

Or  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

DOTY’S  IMPROVED 


CLOTHES  WASHER, 

WITH  THE 

METROPOLITAN  BALANCE  WEIGHT. 

Over  Sixty  Thousand  Families  in  the  United  States  are 
now  using  the  Doty  Washing  Machine,  and  as  many  thou¬ 
sand  women  will  testify  that  One  Washing  Machine 

Mot  XS-O.BS2.To>-6JLg. 

There  is  no  mistake  about  it;  this  machine  will  wash 
clothes  well  and  thoroughly,  much  faster  and  easier  than 
can  be  done  by  hand,  and  with  far  less  wear  to  the  garments. 

GOOD  CANVASSERS  make  large  wages  with  this 
Machine  and  the  celebrated  Universal  Wringer. 

Terms  very  liberal.  Send  for  Circular. 

Metropolitan  Washing  Machine  Co., 

R.  C.  BROWNING,  President, 

33  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

JjO  cn  n  Month,  with  Stencil  and  Key-Check  Dies. 
*P“  ''  ^  Don’t  fail  to  s’echre  Circular  and  Samples,  free. 


Address 


S.  M.  SPENCER,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


-pOR  SAIAE.— BY  A  LADY,  A  NEW  STEIN- 

WAY  PIANO,  cheap.  Address 

C.  W.  Al,  American  Agriculturist,  New  York. 

CiEND  §3.00  for  sample  of  my  Folding  Exhibition 
^  Coop.  See  cut  in  Dec.,  No.  of  American  Agriculturist. 
Address  LITTLE  MAN,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

A.  COVERT  Ac  CO.,  Produce  Com- 
O  mission  merchants,  No.  63  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 
“  Quick  sales  and  prompt  returns.”  Send  tor  our  weekly 

Price-current  ana  Marking  Plate. 
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DENSLOW  &  BUSH’S  “SAFETY”  OIL 

WILL  NOT  EXPLODE  ,  even  if  a  lighted  lamp  be  upset  and  broken!  SAFEST  and 
PUREST  OIL  KNOWN.  Fire  test  guaranteed  over  150°.  Used  in  100,000  families.  For 
sale  everywhere.  Dealers  address  DENSLOW  &  BUSH,  130  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y.  ;  40  In-’ 
dia  St.,  Boston ;  34  S.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore  ;  or  479 S.  Canal  St.,  Chicago. 


WAKING’S 

BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS. 


DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT 

AND 

DRAINING  FOR  HEALTH. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr., 

Engineer  of  the  Drainage  of  Central  Park,  New  York. 

CONTENTS. 

Land  to  re  Drained  ;  How  Drains  Act  ;  How  to 
Make  Drains;  How  to  Take  Cake  of  Drains; 
What  Draining  Costs;  Will  It  Pay?  How  to  Make 
Tiles  ;  Reclaiming  Salt  Marshes  ;  House  and  Town 
DrAINA-GE., 

EXTRACTS  FROM  NOTICES  FT  TEE  PRESS. 

He  (the  author)  describes  the  .action  of  draining  upon  • 
the  soil,  the  construction  of  single  drains  and  systems  of ' 
drains,  the  cost  and  the  profit  of  thorough  drainage,  the 
making  of' tiles,  and  the  declaiming  of  salt  marshes, 
treats  sensibly  of  malarial  diseases,  arid  closes  with  a 
chapter  which  should  ho  widely  read,  on  house  drainage 
and  town  sewerage  in'tiicir  relations  to  tli©  public  Health. 

'  1  '[Pt/rtland  {Me. \  Press. 

Nowhere  doe's  this  book  merit  a  wider  circulation  than 
in  the  West.  Every  year  adds  to  the  thousands  of  dollars, ' 
lost  to  this  State  from  want  of  proper  surface  drainage, 
to.  say  nothing  of  the  added  gain  to  result  from  a  com¬ 
plete  system  of  under-drainage.  This  book  will  prove 
an  aid  to  any  farmer  who  may  consult  it." 

►  [Chicago  {III.)  Republican. . 

A  Book  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Farmer. 
SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.50. 


EARTH-CLOSET  S 

~  •  r  rAxp  , 

EARTH-SEWAGE. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr.  (of  Ogden  Farm). 

INCLUDING : 

The  Earth  System  (Details). 

Tiie  Manure  Question. 

Sewage  and  Cess-pool  Diseases. 

TnE  Dry-Eartii  System  for  Cities  and  Towns. 
The  Details  of  Earth  Sewage. 

The  Philosophy  of  The  Earth  System. 

With  Seventeen  Illustrations. 

Paper  Covers,  Price,  Post-paid  50  cts. 


ELEMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

A  BOOK  FOR  YOUNG  FARMERS, 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr., 

Formerly  Agricultural  Engineer  of  the  Central  Park,  in. 

New  York. 

CAREFULLY'  REVISED. 

CONTENTS. 

The  Plant  ;  The  Soil  ;  Manures  ;  Mechanical  Cul¬ 
tivation  ;  Analysis. 

The  foregoing  subjects  are  all  discussod  in  plairi  and 
simple  language,  that  any  farmer's  boy  may  understand. 
The  book  is  written  by  a  successful  practical  fanner,  and 
is  full  of  information,  good  advice,  and  sound  doctrine. 

HORACE  GREELEY  says  of  it :  “  Though  dealing 
with  facts  unfamiliar  to  many,  there  is  no  obscure  sen¬ 
tence,  and  scarcely  a  hard  word  in  the  book  ;  its  254  fair, 
opdivpages  may  be  read  in  the  course  of  two  evenings 
and  thoroughly  studied  in  the  leisure  hours  of  a  week ; 
and  we  pity  the  man  or  boy,  however  old  or  young,  who 
can  find  it  dull  reading.  Hardly  any  one  is  so  wise  that 
he  will  not  learn  something  of  value  from  its  perusal ;  no 
one  is  so  ignorant  or  undeveloped  that  he  cannot  generally 
understand  it ;  and  no  farmer  or  farmer’s  son  can  study  it 
thoughtfully  without  being  a  better  and  more  successful, 
cultivator  than  before.” 

SENT  POST-PAID,  -  -  •  -  -  PRICE, '§1.00. 

Vddress 

ORANGE  JUDD  &.  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Rare  and  Beautiful  Flowers 

and  Choice  Vegetables 

CAN  ALWAYS  BE  OBTAINED  BY  SOWING 


B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

23  PARK  PLACE  &  20  MURRAY  ST,  N.  Y. 

IMPORTERS,  GROWERS,  AND  DEALERS  IN 

Garden,  Field,  and  Flower  Seeds, 

SMALL  FRUITS, 

Horticultural  Implements, 

Fertilizers,  and  Other  Requisites  for  the 
Farm  and  Garden. 

The  Eighteenth  Annual  Edition  of  their  celebrated  Seed 
Catalogue  and  Amateur’s  Guide  to  the  Flower 
and  Kitchen  Garden  is  now  ready  for  distribution, 
and  will  be  mailed  to  their  customers  of  1871  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  and  to  all  applicants,  upon  receipt  of  35  cents!; 
an  edition  beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  75  cents. 

This  is  without  exception  the  largest  and  best  Cata¬ 
logue  ever  published  in  this  or  any  other  country.  It 
contains  about  300  pages,  including  several  hundred 
finely  executed  engravings  of  favorite  flowers  and  vegeta¬ 
bles,  and  a  beautifully  colored  cliromo  of  a 
group  of  twenty  of  the  most  popular  flow¬ 
ers  in  cultivation,  and  the  new  Early  Egyptian  Beet. 
Also  a  descriptive  list  of  2,500  species  and  varieties  of  flower 
and  vegetable  seeds,  including  all  the  novelties  of  the  past 
season,  with  full  directions  for  culture. 

Bliss’s  Gardener’s  Almanac  and  Abridged  Catalogue  mail¬ 
ed  to  all  applicants  inclosing  a  three-cent  stamp.  Address 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

P.  O.  Box  5,713,  New  York  City, 

Genuine  Wethersfield  Onion  Seed. 

"  we  have  just  received  a  fine  stock  of  the  above  from  one 
of  the  most  reliable  growers  in  Wethersfield,  which  we  ofl'er 
at  prices  greatly  reduced  from  last  year. 

oz.  %  lb.  ft. 

Extra  Early  Red,  very  early  and  productive. 25c.  $0.75  $2.50 

Wether il field  Large  Red,  for  main  crop . 15c.  .50  1.50 

Large  Red  Oval  or  Globe . SOc.  1.00  3.00 

Yellow  Danvers  ( True ) . 25c.  .75  2.50 

White  Portugal,  very  mild . SOc.  1.00  3.00 

White  Globe,  an  excellent  market  sort . 40c.  1.25  4.00 

Early  Cracker,  a  flat  yellow  variety . 40c.  1.25  4.00 

The  above  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  to  any  address  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price.  Address  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

23  Park  Place,  and  20  Murray  St.,  New  York. 

Moore’s  Early  Concord  Sweet  Corn. 

Another  year’s  trial  has  proved  this  to  be  the  best  Sweet 
Corn  in  cultivation. 

Selected  ears,  25c.  eacli :  packet,  25c. ;  quart,  by  mail,  00c. 
Address  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  P.  O.  Box  5712,  New  York. 


LATE  ROSE  POTATO. 

Thi3  valuable  Potato,  which  is  now  fortlie  first  time  offered 
for  sale,  differs  from  all  other  varieties  so  far  introduced,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  it  is  not  claimed  to  be  a  new.  seedling,  but  a  sub- 
variety  or  sport  of  the  well-known  Early  Rose,  which  it 
strongly  resembles  in  quality,  color,  and  form— but  is  three 
weeks  later,  hardier,  and  more  productive,  having  yielded 
the  past  season  250  to  300  bushels  to  the  acre. 

$12.00  per  bhl..  $5.00  per  bush.,  $3.00  per  H  bush.,  $2.00  per 
peck,  4,  lbs.,  by  mail,  $1.00.  ,  ,, 

Our  Illustrated  Potato  Catalogue  will  he  mailed  to  all  ap¬ 
plicants.  Address  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

23  Park  Place,  and  20  Murray  St.,  New  York. 

The  Best  Cucumber  for  Forcing. 

GENERAL  GRANT. 


A  superior  variety,  either  for  forcing  or  for  culture  in 
the  open  ground.  It  is  perfect  in  form,  solid,  and  crisp,  and 
of  a  most  agreeable  flavor.  Many  specimens  were  grown 
the  past  season  averaging  thirty  inches  in  length.  After 
a  five  years’  trial,  wc  unhesitatingly  pronounce  it  better 
than  any  other  variety  for  forcing. 

Packets,  containing  10  seeds.  25  cents.  Five  packets  for 
$1.60.  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  23  Park  Place,  New  York. 

PHESH 

GARDEN  SEEDS. 

Our  annual  descriptive  priced  Catalogue  of  Garden, 
Field,  and  Tree  Seeds  is  ready  for  mailing  free. 

,T.  M.  TIIORBTTRN  &  CO., 

15  John  St.,  New  York. 


A  GREENHOUSE  AT  YOUR  DOOR. 


SAVE  EXPRESS  CHARGES,  AND  HAVE  YOUR 

BY  MAIL. 

5. Our  improved  method  of  forwarding  plants  by  mail  hav¬ 
ing  proved  such  a  decided  success  during  the  past  two 
years,  we  have  been  induced  to  enter  upon  it  on  a  much 
more  extensive  scale.  W’e  grow  our  plants  for  mailing  in 
small  pots,  aud  in  packing  we  allow  almost  the  entire  hall 
of  earth  to  remain;  tire  box  which  we  use  is  light,  yet  suffi¬ 
ciently  strong  to  prevent  them  from  injury.  Plants  packed 
in  these  boxes  will  be  found  to  arrive  in  as  fine  condition  as 
though  sent  by  express. 


PLANTS  COME  FREE 


Achyranthes, 

4  distinct  sorts  for _ 

....$1.09 

Coleus,  Golden, 

6 

do.  ‘  _ 

....  1.00 

Carnations, 

G 

do. 

....  1.00 

Fuchsias, 

G 

do.  _ 

...  1.00 

Geraniums,  Double, 

4 

do.  _ 

....  1.00 

do.  Zonale, 

G 

do. 

....  1.00 

do.  Ivy, 

4 

do. 

...  1.00 

do.  Scented, 

G 

do.  _ 

....  1*00 

Heliotropes, 

G 

do.  . . . 

Roses,  Monthly, 

6 

do.  _ 

.  .  1.00 

Basket  Plants, 

G 

do.  .... 

Winter  Bloom.  Plants, 

G 

do.  _ 

..  .  1.00 

Verbenas, 

13 

do. 

....  1.00 

Entire  collection  of  IS  species  (one  of  eacli)  for  $2.  Any 
six  of  the  above  collections  for  $5 ;  or  the  entire  13  for  $10. 
All  of  the  above  plants  are  labeled  except  Verbenas. 

My  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogne  of  New  and 
Beautiful  Plants  wil  be  ready  Feb.  1st.  Mailed  free  to  all 
my  patrons  of  last  year.  To  all  others  on  application. 


Iowa  City,  Iowa,) 
March  18th,  1871.  $ 

The  plants  ordered  by  mail  came  in 
splendid  condition;  all  are  alive,  and 
have  already  forgotten  their  journey 
of  1,300  miles.  I  am  glad  to  know  of 
so  cheap  and  satisfactory  a  way  to 
supply  our  wants. 

W.  H.  HUBBARD. 

Address 


Bennkttville,  S.  C„ ) 
March  24th,  1871.  ) 


The  flowers  sent  by  you  were  re¬ 
ceived  in  good  time.  I  was  really 
surprised  at  their  size,  for  I  thought, 
as  they  would  be  sent  by  mail,  that 
they  would  be  very  small.  They  are 
equally  as  large  as  some  received 
by  express  from  other  Florists.  I 
am  perfectly  delighted  with  them— 
so  many,  so  beautiful,  and  in  such 
good  order. 

Mrs.  LAURA.  MOORE. 


Sacramento,  Cal.,  ) 
March  17tli,  1871.  j 


CHARLES  A. 


The  plants  forwarded  by  you  on 
the  7th,  by  mail,  reached  me  in 
eight  days,  in  first-rate  condition. 
Upon  examination,  I  can  discover 
no  injury  done  to  them  in  their 
long  journey. 

G.  L.  SIMMONS,  M.D. 

REE§GR,  I'lcasantvillc,  Pa. 


Fottler’s  Improved  Brunswick  Cabbage. 


This  fine  Cabbage,  originally  intro¬ 
duced  by  our  Mr.  Schlegel,  and  per¬ 
fected  in  size  and  form  by  Mr.  Fottler, 
father  of  the  junior  member  of  our 
firm,  still  maintains  its  superiority 
for  general  culture  over  all  other  cab¬ 
bages  at  present  known. 

The  accompanying  cut  was  drawn 
and  engraved  from  a  fair  average 
specimen  of  our  seed  stock  crop  of 
1871,  and  is  a  faithful  representation  of 
the  variety  as  sold  by  us.  It  li  a  rapid 
grower,  and  uniformly  productive  of 
large,  handsome,  solid  heads,  on  short 
steins,  with  but  few  outside  leaves. 
Early  planted,  it  is  ready  for  use  in 
July  and  August.  Later  plancd.lt  is 
in  use  throughout  the  winter.  We 
offer  seed  of  tills  fine  variiety,  and  a 
general  assortment  of  ether  seeds,  in 
quantities  suited  to  the  requirements 
of  purchasers. 

The  specialty  of  our  business  is  fur¬ 
nishing  seeds  of  extra  quality  suited 
to  the  requirements  of  Market-Garden¬ 
ers  and  others.  Our  seeds  are  grown 
from  tlie  choicest  stocks  and  in  the 
most  careful  manner,  aud  we  know 
ingly  deal  in  no  other. 

Catalogues  of  varieties 
and  prices  sent  free  to 
all  who  apply  for  them. 

Address 


SGHLEQEL,  EVERETT  &  CO,  16  S.  Market  St,  Boston,  Mass. 


To  Farmers  and  Gardeners. 

I  invite  all  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  buying  their 
garden  seed  from  boxes  left  at  the  stores  to  give  my  seed  a 
trial,  side  by  side,  and  mark  the  difference  in  their  germin¬ 
ating,  and  in  the  purity  and  quality  of  the  vegetables  raised 
from  them.  I  have  made  it  my  mission  for  several  years 
past  to  drive  bad  seed  from  the  market,  and  so  save  farmers 
and  gardeners  the  immense  loss  they  annually  suffer  from 
the  purchase  of  it. 

The  public  have  well  appreciated  my  efforts,  and  I  have 
now  fifty  thousand  customers  in  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
adas.  I  sell  no  seed  I  do  not  warrant,  and  what  is  the  real 
pith  of  the  matter  I  stand  by  my  warranty.  To  enable  me 
to  do  tliis  I  grow  myself  a  large  proportion  of  the  seed  I 
sell.  Catalogues  sent  free  to  any  applicant. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

GARDENING  MADE  EASY 

FOIJ  THE  MILLION . 

ONLY  TEN  CENTS! 

Really  worth  Ten  Dollars !  Inclose  10c„  and  2c.  stamp  for 
postage.  J.  C.  THOMPSON,  TompkinsviUo,  N.  Y. 

(Staten  Island.) 


eH0IGE*SE*DS« 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  your  Flower  ami  Vcgctabls 
Seeds  for  1872.  send  for  our  new  and  finely  illustrated 
Catalogue;  now  ready  to  send  out.  Mailed  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  stamp. 

Address  J.  T.  SMITH  &  SONS,  Brentwood,  N.  II. 


CENUINE  WETHERSFIELD  ONION 
SEED,  CARDEN,  VEGETABLE, 
and  FARM  SEEDS,  etc. 

H.  X>.  Hawley’s 

Annual  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  above  seeds  for  1872, 
containing  a  complete  selection  of  vegetable  and  agricul¬ 
tural  seeds  of  superior  quality,  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
Market-Gardeners  and  others,  is  just  published,  aud  will  be 
sent  free  to  all  applicants 
-  lAwi 


R.  D.  HU 


Address 

LEY,  492  and  498  Main  St.,  Hartford,  Ct. 


Choice  J  SEEDS  !  'Tree  SEEDS ! 


_ Selected  OTipnO  I  Fresh 

Flower _  _ 

Annuals,  collection  25  choice  sorts,  $1 ;  12  sorts,  50b 
Early  Concord  Corn,  pint,  25c.  Butter  Beans,  qt.,  SOc. 
Wethersfield  Onion,  ft.,  $2:  V,  ft.,  $1.25;  Calycanthus,  qt.,  $1. 
Early  Bose  Potatoes,  bn.,  $2. 

Peach,  bn„  $2 ;  bbl.,  $4. 

Apple,  Osage  Orange,  bu.,  $12. 

Seed  and  Plant  Catalogue.  112  pages.  Illustrated,  10c. 

F.  K.  PHOENIX,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 

FIS.1E1E  SEEDS. 

Sample  packages  of  White  Probestier,  Yellow  Latliarian, 
and  White  Schonen  Oats,  the  best  out  often  varieties  tested, 
sent,  post-paid,  upon  receipt  of  two  stamps  to  pay  postage. 
Send  stamp  for  Circular,  with  list  of  prices  for  choice  Seed 
Oats,  Corn,  Potatoes,  and  other  Farm  Seeds.  Address 

S.  B.  FANNING,  Jnmcsport,  N.  Y. 

Market-Gardeners  &  Farmers 

and  all  others  who  want,  fresh  and  reliable  seeds  for  the  Farm 
or  Garden,  send  for  Dreer’s  Garden  Calendar  for  18?2.  Full 
lists,  with  prices  (156  pages),  mailed  on  receipt  of  a  stamp. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia. 
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ORIGINAL  STOCK  OF 

Moore’s  Early  Sweet  Corn, 

The  Largest,  Earliest,  ami  Best 
Sweet  Corn  in  Cultivation. 

Silver  Medal  Awarded. 

Wc  are  pleased  to  announce  to 
our  customers  that  we  have  again 
made  arrangements  with  Captain 
Moore  for  his  whole  stock  of  this 
favorite  variety,  which  we  intro¬ 
duced  last  season.  This  corn  lias 
been  thoroughly  tested  In  every 
part  of  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
adas  the  past  year,  and  has  proved 
all  that  was  claimed  for  it. 

The  following  extract  from  the 
report  of  the  Vegetable  Committee 
of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  for  1S70  will  give 
a  full  description : 

“  The  past  year  has  not  been  so  prolific  of  novelties  in  the 
way  of  vegetables  as  some  of  its  predecessors.  In  this  age 
of  progress,  when  so  many  are  engaged  in  striving  to  im¬ 
prove  our  garden  vegetables,  it  would  seem  strange  indeed 
if,  among  them  all,  some  real  gain  is  not  annually  secured. 
Such  a  gain  your  committee  feel  confident  the  public  will 
secure  in  ‘ Hooke's  '  new  Sweet  Corn,  which,  alter  an¬ 
other  season’s  trial,  proves  a  decided  acquisition. 

“To  Capt.  J.  B.  Mooee,  the  well-known  horticulturist  of 
Concord,  Mass.,  belongs  the  honor  of  originating  this  splen¬ 
did  variety.  It  is  a  cross  between  Crosby's  Early  and  Burr’s 
Improved— the  former  the  most  popular  early,  and  the  latter 
the  best  late  variety  we  have.  After  several  years  of  great 
care  and  labor,  Mr.  Moore  has  at  last  succeeded  in  bringing 
it  to  its  present  perfection.  Stalks  strong,  stocky,  and  vigor¬ 
ous,  growing  from  seven  to  seven  and  a  half  feet  high  ;  ears 
set  rather  low  on  the  stalk,  and  having  ‘from  twelve  to  six¬ 
teen  usually  and  occasionally  twenty  rows  on  the  ear.  Color, 
when  fit  for  the  table,  very  white  and  handsome.  Quality 
superior,  not  surpassed  by  any  other  variety.  Size  of  ears 
large,  considerably  larger  than  the  Crosby,  and  superior  to 
any  other  variety,  either  for  the  market  or  family  use,  and 
very  productive.  It  also  matures  earlier  than  any  other 
variety  of  equal  size,  which  will  make  it  a  very  desirable 
variety  for  the  market  garden. 

“The  Society’s  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  by  your 
committee.  Charles  N.  Bp.agkett,  Chairman.” 

The  following  extract  is  from  the  report  of  same  commit¬ 
tee,  for  1871 : 

“  Moore’s  Early  Concord  Corn,  which  was  described  in  our 
report  of  last  year,  was  again  on  exhibition,  from  Aug.  5th 
through  the  season.  It  deserves  all  the  praise  that  has  Been 
given  it  in  previous  reports,  and  appears  to  succeed  as  well 
with  other  cultivators  as  in  the  hands  of  Capt.  Moore.  The 
first  prize  was  awarded  to  James  Comley,  Aug.  12th,  for  this 
variety.  It  was  also  exhibited  at  the  same  date  by  Cant. 
Moore,  XV.  C.  Child,  and  others,  in  fine  condition.  At  the 
annual  exhibition  in  September,  the  first  and  second  prizes 
were  awarded  this  variety. 

(Signed)  “  Charles  N.  Brackett,  Chairman.”  . 

We  have  purchased  Mr.  Moore’s- whole  stock,  and  ean 
guarantee  it  to  be  first-class  in  all  respects. 

We  have  received  hundreds  of  testimonials,  which  will  be 
found  jn  a  circular,  to  ba.had  on  application. 

Price,  per  pkt.‘,  25  cents';  selected  ears,  2.“)  cents,  post-paid  ; 
per  quart,  75  cents ;  per  peck,  $3.00 ;  per  bush.,  $10.00. 

Address  WASHBURN  &  CO., 

100  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


We  are  pleased  to.announce  that  the  26th  annual  edition 
of  this  well-known  work  is  now  ready,  enlarged  and  im¬ 
proved,  and  containing  a  magnificent  new  colored  Litho-- 
graph,  besides  hundreds  of  Engravings,  in  addition  to  its 
full  descriptive  Price-list  of  3,000  varieties  of  Flower  and 
Vegetable  Seeds,  rare  Gladiolus,  Lilies,  Tuberoses,  etc., with 
full  directions  for  their  culture.  This  is,  without  doubt,  the 
most  perfect  work  of  th£  kind  before  the  public. 

Sent  free  to  applicants  on  receipt  of  two  stamps.  Address 

WASHBURN  &  CO., 

Boston,  Mass. 

The  Premium  Sanford  Corn. 

The  very  favorable  reports  received  from  nearly  every 
section  of  the  country  confirm  all  that  has  been  said  in  its 
favor,  and  place  it  at  the  head  of  all  other  varieties  for  field 
culture.  Sample  ear,  by  mail,  post-paid,  25c. ;  one  quart, 
post-paid,  60c. ;  two  quarts,  $1 ;  one  peck,  by  express,  $2 ; " 
one  bushel,  $5.  Send  stamp  for  Circular,  giving  testimonials 
and  full  description.  Address 

S.  B.  FANNING,  Jamesport,  N.  T. 

17^X€ELSIOR  OATS.— Best  White,  for 
W\i  our  climate,  weighing  37  lbs.  to  bushel  now— yield  70 
to  100  buSliels  per  acre.  Single  bushel,  $5.  Three  bushels 
for  $10.  Chester  Pigs  a  specialty.  Alderney,  Durham,  and 
Ayrshire  Calves.  Fancy  Poultry,  Deer,  etc.  For  sale,  cheap, 
by  N.  GUILBERT,  Evergreen  Farm,  Gwynedd,  Pa.  Wanted 
a  White  Swan  and  American  Deer. 

QEED  POTATOES  A  SPECIAL- 

ip?  TY.  EARLY  ROSE  and  all  the  best  varieties  in 
fine  condition..  Send  your  orders  to  TATEM  &  DAVEN¬ 
PORT,  1,  2,  and  4  Delaware  Av.  Market,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

10(1  oon  STANDARD  Pear-Trees 

at  greatly  reduced  rates,  and  a  com¬ 
plete  assortment  of  Nursery  Stock.  Address 

E.  MOODY  &  SONS,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

fiOXOTER’S  COLOSSAL  ASPAR- 

AG-US  Seed  for  sale.  'Warranted  genuine.  From  1 
lb.  to  500  at  $1  per  11).  J.  Henry  Vander  veer,  Freehold,  N.  J. 

COLUMBUS  1VURSER.Y.— Greenhouse  and  Bedding 
Plants  give  universal  satisfaction.  Spring  Catalogue  mailed 
to  applicants.  R.  Cr.  HANFORD,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


HOVEY  &,  CO.’S 
ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE  OF  SEEDS, 

AND  GUIDE  TO  THE 

Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden, 

FOR  1872, 

NOW  reai5y. 

It  contains  about  150  pages,  with  many  fine  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  and  a  beautitul  Colored 
Plate'  also  a  Descriptive  List  of  over  two  thousand  species 
and  varieties  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  Novelties  of 
the  Season,  Choice  Gladiolus,  Summer-flowering  Bulbs, 
etc.  •  the  most  extensive  and  complete  Seed  Catalogue 
published,  giving  plain  directions  for  the  culture  of  Flow¬ 
ers  and  Vegetables,  arrangement  of  Gardens,  etc. 

Sent  free  to  all  our  customers,  and  to  all  others  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  10  cents.  Address 

IIOVEY  &  CO., 

53  North  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

CURTIS  Sc  COBB, 

Colonnade  Row,  161  Tremont  St.,  Boston, 
OPPOSITE  THE  COMMON, 

IMPORTERS  OF 

SEEDS,  TREES,  PLANTS,  BULBS, 

AiTD  DEALERS  IN 

Gardening  Implements  and  Cutlery,  Lawn  Mowers, 
Fertilizers  of  all  kinds, 

AND  OTHER  ARTICLES  CONNECTED  WITH 
Agriculture,  Horticulture,  and  Floriculture. 

ALSO  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN 
PARK  AND  GARDEN  STATUARY,  ORNAMENTAL 
IKON  WORK,  RUSTIC  WORK  OF  ALL  KINDS, 
WIRE  WORK,  ETC. 

Our  endeavor  and  specialty  i3  to  furnish  our  customers 
with  Seeds  of  prime  quality  and  true  to  name,  always  tak¬ 
ing  great  care  in  their  selection  and  purchasing  none  but 
those  grown  from  the  very  choicest  stocks. 

The  Nineteenth  Edition  of  our  ILLUSTRATED  FLOWER 
AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN  DIRECTORY  of  150  pages,  con¬ 
taining  also  a  list  of  Summer  Flowering  Bulbs,  Selected 
Pears  and  Small  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees,  Hardy 
Ornamental  and  Perennial  Plants,-  Miscellaneous 
and  Bedding  Plants,  etc.,  etc.,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
mailed  to  all  our  regular  customers  without  solicitation, 
and  to  all  others  who  inclose  us  two  three-cent  stamps— not 
one  sixtli  its  cost.  No  amateur:-  or.  market-gardener  should 
make  tlieir  spring  purchases  of  these  articles  without  first 
sending  for  our  carefully  prepared,  Comprehensive,  Priced 
Catalogue  for  1872. 

New  and  Valuable  G-arden  Seeds. 

Conover’s  Colossal  Asparagus  Seed,  New  Dark  Egyptian 
Beet  Seed,  Marblehead  Mammoth.  Cabbage  Seed,  Gypsey 
Watermelon  (one  weighed  50  lbs.  last  season),  Trophy  To¬ 
mato  from  selected  fruit,  packet  of  200  seeds,  Mammoth  Chili 
Squash,  pkt.  10  seeds,  Phinney’s  Early  Watermelon,  10  cents 
each.  New  “  Early  Shipping"  Tomato, *pkt.,  25  cents. 

A  pkt.  of  eacli  will  be  mailed,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of 
85c.  Four  pounds  of  the  new  Late  Rose  Potato  will  be  sent 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  $1.  All  the  seed  I  sell  I  warrant  iresli 
and  reliable,  and  to  reach  tlie  purchaser  in  good  order.  On 
the  receipt  of  a  postage  stamp  I  will  send  to  any  plain 
address  my 

W  R  Or,  f*-  10c->  niy  Cat- 

H  aloguo  and  a  10c. 
pkt.  of  any  of 
tlxc  above  Seeds, 
fx-ee  by  mail.  It 
contains  about  all  the 
varieties  of  vegetable 
and  flower  6eeds  wor¬ 
thy  of  cultivation, 
and  the  seeds  are 
offered  at  very  favor¬ 
able  rates. 


DESCRIPTIVE 

CATALOGUE 

of  VEGETABLE  and 

Flower  Seeds 

FOR  1872. 

The  pleasantest  part  of  the.  whole  business  is  the  favor¬ 
able  reports  accompanying  the  orders  I  am  now  receiving 
from  those  I  sold  seed  .  , ,  . .  _  ,  _ 

to  last  sea6>on.  All 0 Addiess  H.  E.  AGK.ER, 
orders,  be  they  large  I 
or  small,  will  Del 
promptly  attended  £ 

to.  Read  my  adv’t  in  I 
Jan.  No.,  page  30.  I 


Seed  Gro  we  i% 


Woodbridge,  N,  J. 


Ilf  m  RARE  VEGETARLES. 

I  make  the  seed  of  New  and  Rare  Vegetables  a  specialty, 
besides  raising  all  the  common  varieties.  On  the  cover  of 
my  Catalogue  will  be  found  extracts  from  letters  received 
from  farmers  and  gardeners  residing  in  over  thirty  different 
States  and  Territories  who  have  used  my  seed  from  one  to 
ten  years.  Catalogues  sent  free  to  all.  My  customers  of 
last  year  will  receive  it  without  writing  for  it. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

COLOSSAL  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS. 

Herstine  and  other  Raspberries. 

Best  Strawberries,  Blackberries,  etc. 

Grown  and  for  sale  low  by 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

riOXOVEB’S  COLOSSAL  ASPAR- 

ACTUS  SEED  at  $2  per  lb.,  by  mail,  post-paid. 
Raised  from  seed  bought  of  Conover. 

S.  W.  HOPE,  Dover,  Delaware. 

Early  Rose,  early  mohawk,  and 

PEERLESS  POTATOES.  Bovden’s  No.  30,  Charles 
Downing,Kentucky.and  Albany  Seedling  Strawberry  Plants. 
SAMUEL  C.  DE  COU,  Recklesstown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


Having  been  the  first  to  introduce  to  tlie  public  the 
Hubbard  Squash,  American  Turban  Squash,  Marblehead 
Mammoth  Cabbage,  Mexican  Sweet  Corn,  Phinney’s  Water¬ 
melon,  Brown’s  New  Dwarf  Marrowfat  Pea,  Boston  Curled 
Lettuce,  and  •tlier 

JVew  and  Valuable  Vegetables, 

with  tlie  return  of  another  season  I  am  again  prepared  to 
supply  tlie  public  with  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  of  the 
purest  quality.  MyiAunual  Catalogue  is  now  ready,  and  will 
be  sent  free  to  all.  My  customers  of  last  year  will  receive 
it  without  -writing  for  it.  It  abounds  in  fine  engravings, 
many  of  which  were  taken  from  photographs  of  the  vege¬ 
tables  themselves.  It  has  not  only  all  novelties,  but  the 
standard  vegetables  of  tlie  farm  and  garden  (over  one  hun¬ 
dred  of  which  are  of  my  own  growing),  and  a  carefully  se¬ 
lected  list  of  Flower  Seeds.  As  stated  in  mv  Catalogue,  all 
my  seed  is  sold  under  three  ■warrants— 1st :  That  all  money 
sent  shall  reach  me.  2d:  That  all  seed  ordered  shall  reach, 
the  purchaser.  3d:  That  my  seeds  shall  he  fresh,  and  true 
to  name.  Catalogues  flee  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

r_ j. 

Pure  Cane  Seed. 

Varieties— Regular  Sorgo,  Libe¬ 
rian,  Aeeazaiia,  and  Ooixiseeana. 

Prices— By  mail,  postage  paid,  50c.  per  lb. ; 
by  express,  25  lbs.  or  less,  30  cts.  per  !b. ; 
over  25  lbs.,  20  cts.  per  lb.,  package  includ¬ 
ed.  Two  to  three  pounds  required  per 
acre.  Money  with  order. 

We  are  tlie  only  parties  in  the  country 
who  give  any  attention  to  preserving  the 
purity  of  Cane  Seed.  Tlie  crops  from 
which  our  seed  has  been  taken  have  been 
grown  especially  for  us.  Their  yield  from 
year  to  year  has  ranged  from  200  to  300 
galls,  per  acre.  Our  Regular  Sorgo  is  from 
seed  recently  imported  from  the  mouth  of 
the  YANG-TSE-KIANG,  the  best  cane- 
growing  section  of  China. 

Send  for  Circulars. 

BLYMYER,  NORTON  &  C®„  Cincinnati,  0., 
Manufacturers  of  the  Victor  Caixc  Mill,  Cook’s 
Sugar  Evaporafoi-,  etc.,  etc. 

Our  Seed  Catalogue 

FOR;  1872, 

Enlarged  and  improved,  containing  a  complete  list  of  all 
the  beet  varieties  of 

VEGETABLE,  FIELD,  and  FLOWER  SEEDS, 
is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
postage  stamp. 

E.  A.  REEVES, 

P.  O.  Box  2660.  58  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

The  Trophy  Tomato. 

HEAD-QUARTERS  SEED. 
WHOLESALE  ARID  RETAIL. 

Single  packets,  10  cents.  Address 

GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr., 

Ogden  Farm,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Send  for  Circular.  T.  J.  Hand’s  seeds,  25  cents. 

/fitffetf!  STANDARD  Fear  Trees 

at  greatly  reduced  rates,  and  a  com¬ 
plete  assortment  of  Nursery  Stock.  Address 

E.  MOODY  &  SONS.  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

All  who  JLove  Flowers, 

Send  for  Dreer’s  Garden  Calendar  for  1872.  It  contains  lists 
of  the  best  varieties  lor  the  Flower  Garden  and  Greenhouse, 
Plants,  Bulbs.-and.every  requisite  of  the  garden  (156  pages), 
with  practical  directions.  Illustrated  with  numerous  en¬ 
gravings.  'Mailed  to  all  on  receipt -of  a  stamp. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Plxilndclpliia. 

NEW  PLANTS. 

Having  visited  all  tlie  prominent  establishments  in  Europe 
during  the  past  season  we  are  enabled  to  announce  that  we 
have  selected,;!,  considerable  ,uumbqi;„Qf  exceedingly  effec¬ 
tive  ridtielties.-.miicU  we.are  confident  will  prove  to  be  im¬ 
portant  additions  in  this  country.  Many  of  these  are  decid¬ 
edly  superior  to  anything  we  now  have  in  the  same  line. 
Priced  Catalogue  ready  February  1st. 

W.  C.  STRONG  &  CO.,  Brighton,  Muss. 

EACH.  Collections  of  Flower  and  Vegeta- 

ble  Seeds;  Send  two-cent/  sen  imp  for  Catalogue. 

SARAH  H.  MARTIN,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

THRESH  IIOAEY-EOCEST  SEER, 

-BL  from  Honey  Locust  Farm,  L.  I.  75  cts.  18  16.;  10  lbs., 
65  cts.;  20  ibs.,  50  cts. ;  100  Its..  40  cts.  Peerless’ potatoes, 
$3.50  $  bbl.  R.  CRISWELL,  Brooklyn,  L.  I. 

COLUMBUS  NURSERY' .-A  very  large  and  com¬ 
plete  assortment  of  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Shrubs,  Roses,  and 
Plants,  of  tlie  best  quality,  and  at  reasonable  prices.  Cata¬ 
logues  mailed  to  applicants.  R.  G.  Hanford,  Columbus,  O. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 


[February, 


CHOICE  VEGETABLE  SEEDS.  MEW  AND  RARE  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

We  would  invite  the  attention  of  all  desirous  of  procuring  pure  and  reliable  Seeds  to  our  large  and  choice 
assortment,  embracing  every  variety  worthy  of  cultivation.  Our  Seeds  are  selected  with  the  greatest  care  and  are 
unsurpassed,  both  in  regard  to  quality  and  purity.  Parties  ordering  from  us  may  rest  assured  that  they  will  get 
nothing  but  the  best,  and  just  what  they  order.  Seeds  mailed  to  any  address  in  the  United  States  at  Catalogue 
rates.  Postage  paid  by  us.  Our  LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  containing  prices  and  full  cultural  direc¬ 
tions,  mailed  to  all  applicants  on  receipt  of  IO  cents. 

Egg-plant,  Imp’d  N.  Y.  Purple,  per  pkt..  10c.,  per  oz.,  Tie. 

“  New  Black  Pekin,  per  pkt.,  25c. 

Lettuce,  Tennis  Ball  (Boston  var.),  pkt.,  10c.,  per  oz..  Toe. 

“  Simpson’s  Early  Curled,  per  pkt.,  10c.,  per  oz.,  40c„ 
per  lb.,  $4.00. 

Lettuce,  Large  India  Head,  per  pkt.,  10c.,  per  oz.,  40c.. 
per  lb.,  $5.00. 

Okra,  Improved  Dwarf  Green,  per  oz.,  10e.,  per  lb.,  $1.00. 

Parsnip,  Long  Smooth,  per  oz.,  15c.,  per  lb.,  $1.00. 

Peas,  Laxton’s  Alpha,  per  pkt.,  25c.,  per  qt.,  $1.00. 

“  “  Supreme,  “  20c.,  “  90c. 

Pepper,  Sweet  Mountain,  per  pkt.,  10c.,  per  oz.,  50c. ,  lb.,  $5. 

Radish,  Early  Scarlet  Turnip,  per  oz.,  10c.,  per  lb.,  $1.00. 

“  French  Breakfast,  per  oz.,  20c.,  per  lb.,  $1.T5. 

Squash,  Bush  Summer  Crookneck,  per  oz.,15c.,  per  lb.,  $1.25. 

“  Boston  Marrow,  per  oz.,  15c.,  per  lb.,  $1.50. 

Tobacco,  Conn.  Seed  Leaf,  pkt.,  10c.,  per  oz.,40c.,  per  lb.,  $4. 

“  Latakia,  per  pkt.,  25c. 

■Watermelon,  Mountain  Sweet,  per  oz.,  15e.,  per  lb.,  $1.25. 

“  New  Persian,  per  pkt.,  25c. 

“  New  Russian  American,  per  pkt.,  25c. 


Collections  of  Kitchen  Garden  Seeds. 

A  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OP  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  FOR  ONE 
TEAR'S  SUPPLY,  FOB  A  LARGE  OR  SMALL  GARDEN. 

The  following  Collections  are  made  up  in  the  most  liberal 
manner,  care  being  taken  to  give  a  sufficient  quantity  of  all 
the  finest  varieties  and  most  useful  sorts  of  Vegetables  re¬ 
quired  in  the  Kitchen-Garden : 

Assortment  No.  5  contains  57  varieties,  $8.00 
“  No.  6  contains  33  varieties,  2.00 

“  No.  7  contains  18  varieties,  1.00 

The  above  are  prepared  expressly  for  sending  by  mail,  and 
will  be  sent  post-paid  upon  receipt  of  prices  annexed. 

Larger  Collections,  which  can  be  safely  sent  by  express 
(freight  paid  by  purchaser),  to  any  part  of  the  country,  as 
follows : 

No.  1,  $20.00  ;  No.  2,  $15.00 ;  No.  3,  $10.00;  No.  4,  $5.00. 

For  a  list  of  the  contents  of  each  Collection  see  Catalogue. 

pkt.  oz.  lb. 

Asparagus,  Conover’s  Colossal . I5c.  30c.  $3 

Beet,  New  Egyptian . ,15c.  „30c-  3 

“  Early  Blood  Turnip,  per  oz.,  15c.,  per  lb.,  $1.2o. 

Beans,  Giant  Wax,  fine,  per  pkt.,  25c. 

“  Dwarf  Black  Wax,  per  pkt.,  10c.,  per  qt„  60c. 
Cabbage,  Early  Wyman,  pkt.,  25c. ;  True  Jersey  Wakefield, 
pkt.,  25e„  oz.,  $1  00,  lb.,  $10.  Cauliflower,  Early  Paris, 
pkt.,  25c,,  oz.,  $1.50 ;  Erfurt  Earliest  Dwarf,  pkt,,  50c. 
Cabbage.  Fottler’s  Brunswick,  per  pkt.,  15c.,  per  oz.,  75c., 
per  lb.,  $6.00. 

Carrot,  Early  Horn,  per  oz.,  15c.,  per  lb„  $1.50. 

“  Improved  Long  Orange,  per  oz.,  20c.t  per  lb.,  $l.io. 
Corn,  Moore’s  Early  Concord  Sugar,  pkt.,  25c..  per  qt.,  i5c. 
“  New  Joint  Parching,  per  pkt.,  25c.,  five  pkts.,  $1. 

“  Crosby’s  Early  Sugar,  per  qt.,  50c. 

Cucumber,  Early  White  Spined,  per  oz„  15c„  per  lb.,  $1.25. 

“  Gen.  Grant,  from  24  to  30  inches  long,  pkt.,  25c. 


SEW-CROP  ONION  SEED. 

FROM  SELECTED  STOCK. 

OZ.  lb. 

Early  Red . 25c.  $0.80 

Large  Red  Wethersfield .  25c.  .60 

Yellow  Danvers,  true . 30c.  1.00 

Yellow  Dutch . 30c.  1.00 

White  Portugal . : .  .  .toe.  1.25 


lb. 

$2.50 

2.00 

8.00 

3.00 

4.00 


TOMATOES. 


pkt. 


oz. 

$1.00 

.80 

.50 

.40 

.40 

.40 


The  Trophy  (from  original  stock) . I5e. 

Extra  Early  Red . 10c. 

Boston  Market . 10c. 

General  Grant . 10c. 

The  Cook’s  Favorite . 10c. 

Tilden . lOc. 

CHOICE  SEED  POTATOES. 

Early  Rose— Four  lbs.,  by  mail,  $1 ;  by  express,  per  peck, 
75c. ;  per  bush.,  $2 ;  per  bbh,  $5. 

Bresee’s  King  of  the  Earlies— Four  lbs.,  by  mail,  $1 ;  by  ex¬ 
press,  per  peck.  $1 ;  per  bush.,  $3;  per  bbl„  $6. 

Bresee’s  Peerless— Four  lbs.,  by  mail,  $1 ;  by  express,  per 
peck,  $1 ;  per  bush.,  $2 ;  per  bbl.,  $5. 

The  New  Late  Rose— Four  lbs.,  bv  mail,  $1 ;  by  express, 
per  peck.  $2;  per  bush..  $6;  per  bbl.,  $12. 

Older  varieties  at  market  prices. 


Collections  of  Flower  Seeds  by  Moil. 

The  following  collections  contain  The  most  sliowy  varie¬ 
ties  in  our  large  assortment,  withfull  directions  for  culture. 
Each  packet  contains  a  mixture  of  the  different  colors  and 
varieties  of  its  species,  so  that  a  greater  display  can  be  made 
at  a  much  less  price  than  when  ordered  in  separate  packets. 
Those  unacquainted  with  flowers,  as  well  as  the  experienced 
cultivator,  may  order  without  fear  of  disappointment. 

Coll.  No.  1— contains  twenty  choice  varieties  of  Annuals.$1.00 
Coll.  No.  2— contains  twenty  choice  varieties  of  Bien¬ 
nials  and  Perennials .  1.00 

Coll.  No.  3 — contains  ten  extra  fine  varieties  of  Annuals 
and  Perennials . 


1.00 


Coll.  No.  4— contains  five  very  choice  varieties,  selected 
from  Prize  Flowers,  of  English  Pansies, 
German  Carnation,  and  Picotee  Pinks, 
Verbenas,  Truffaut’s  French  Asters,  and 

Double  Hollyhocks .  1.00 

Any  one  remitting  $3.00  will  receive  the  four  assortments 
postage  free. 


RICHARDSOM  GOULD,  Seedsmen, 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  BUILDING, 


P.  O.  BOX  5,134. 


245  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


Our  New  Seed  Catalogue 


FOR,  1873, 

Containing  a  complete  list  of  FLOWER  and  VEGE¬ 
TABLE  SEEDS,  with  directions  for  cultivation,  also, 

PETER  HENDERSON’S 

Spring  Catalogue  of  New  and  Rare  Plants. 

Each  contains  a  colored  plate,  and  combined  make  about 
1  ".9  pages,  are  now  ready,  and  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  25c. 
To  former  customers,  sent  when  ready,  without  application. 

Seeds  and  Plants  sent  by  Mail  or  Express,  and  their  safe 
arrival  guaranteed  to  any  part  of  the  Union. 


SEEDSMEN,  35  CORTLANDT  ST.,  New  York 

ONE  MILLION!! 
Greenhouse  ana  Bedding  Plants. 

Safe  arrival  gnaranteed  to  all  parts  of  the  country  by  mail 
or  by  express. 

Our  Seed  and  Plant  Catalogues 

FOR  1873, 

Numbering  175  pages,  mailed  to  all  applicants  on  receipt  of 
25  cents.  To  those  who  will  state  in  what  paper  they  saw 
this,  two  beautiful  colored  plates  will  also  be  sent. 


.  SEEDSMEN,  85  COKTLANDT  ST„  New  York. 


What  to  Plant: 

How  to  Plant: 

What  the  Cost: 
For  the  Carden, 

For  the  Flower  Bed, 
For  the  Farm. 

Full  infoftnation  given  in  the 

IVXATNTXJ^L  for*  1872. 

Sent  to  all  applicants,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  10  cents,  by 

JAMES  FLEMING,  Seedsman, 

67  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

Every  Gardener,  Farmer,  and  Fruit  Grower, 
and  all  cultivators  of  the  ground,  should  send  for 
our  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  Lists  of  Garden, 
Field,  and  Flower  Seeds,  Small  Fruits,  S.  Potatoes, 
Cold-frame  Vegetable  Plants,  Asparagus,  Fertilizers,  etc., 
etc.  Growing  Small  Fruits  and  Vegetables  for  Market  en¬ 
ables  us  to  know  the  value  of  Pure  and  True  Seeds  and 
Plants.  We  make  a  specialty  of  Gardeners’  wants.  We 
guarantee  all  Seeds  and  Plants  to  be  Fresii  and  Genuine, 
and  to  reach  the  purchasers.  D.  H.  BROWN  &  SONS, 
Seedsmen  and  Small  Fruit  Growers,  Cherry  Lawn 
Farm,  and  21  Hiram  St.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Plant’s  Farmers  and  Gardeners’ 
Almanac  for  1872. 

With  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Seeds, 

now  ready,  and  will  be  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

Address  L.  G.  PRATT  &  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Our  Catalogue 

of  Small  Fruit-Plants,  Seeds,  and  Seed  Potatoes  will  be 

mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  Address 

KEISIG  &  HEXAMER,  New  Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.Y. 

BLACK  BA 88  for  stocking  ponds. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS 

•  birds.  ^  ^ 


Address 


birds. 

"W.  CLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Ct. 


BEES. 


Price-list,  and  much  other  origi¬ 
nal  and  valuable  matter,  will  be  found 
in  our  circular  for  1872.  Sent  for  one  stamp. 

QUINBY  &  BOOT,  St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y. 

LITERARY  MESSENGER. 

Devoted  to  Literature,  Bomancc,  Poetry,  and  Humor. 
50  cts.  a  yonr.  Sent,  on  trial  three  months  free,  with  our 
Premium  List,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  a  thrce-cent 
stamp.  Address  “  Literary  Messenger,”  Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEW  AND  DESIRABLE 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS  AND  ROOTS. 

ROOTS,  by  Express. 

,  Per  100.  Per  1,000. 

Asparagus,  Van  Sicklen’s  Colossal  (2  vr.  old). .$3.00  $20.00 

T.“  (lyr.old)..  2.00  15.00 

Rhubarb,  Linnaeus,  large  roots . Per  doz..  $3;  per  100,  $20 

“  smaller  “  by  mail,  per  doz.,  $3. 

SEEDS,  by  Mail  or  Express. 

Per  oz 

Asparagus,  Van  Sicklen’s  Colossal . $t.eo 

“  Conover’s  “  nn 

Beet.  Egyptian  Turnip . 

“  Dewing’s  Ex.  Earlv . . 

Cabbage,  Early  Jersey  Wakefield.. 

“  Early  Wyman . 

“  Fottler’s  Imp’d  Brunswick. 

Cauliflower,  Autumn  Giant,] 

Celery,  Henderson’s  Dwarf. . . 

Corn,  Moore’s  Early  Concord,  per  quart,  75c. 

Lettuce,  Early  Curled  Simpson.. 

“  Drumhead  or  Malta . 

Onion,  Giant  Rocca.  .  50 

Tomato,  Early  Shipping,  per  pkt.,  25c.  1.50 

“  Trophy .  25c.  1.00 

Peas,  McLean’s  Blue  Peter . Per  M  pint  pkt.,  50c. 

“  Kentish  Invicta . Per  \  pint  pkt.,  25c. ;  per  qt.,  $1 

Watermelon,  Phinney’s  Early,  Per  oz.,  80c.;  per  U,  $1 ;  ft.,  $3 

The  above  are  fully  described  in  our  Catalogue  (now 
ready).  They  are  all  of  the  best  of  their  kind,  and  are 
guaranteed  fresh  and  pure.  As  the  stock  of  some  kinds  is 
limited,  early  orders  will  be  necessary. 


Per  oz. 

Kf>- 

lb. 

. $1.00 

$3.00 

$10.00 

.  .30 

4.00 

3.00 

1.25 

3.00 

. 15 

.40 

1.50 

.  1.01) 

3.00 

10.00 

6.00 

20.00 

:k. ..  .75 

2.50 

8.00 

.,25c.  $4.00 

1.50 

5.00 

quart,  75c. 

1.25 

4.00 

. 30 

1.00 

3.00 

Seedsmen  and  Market-Gardeners, 

35  Cortlandt  st..  New  York. 


The  above  cuts  show  the  form  and  some  of  the  uses  of  the 
Sugar  trough  Gourd.  They  grow  by  the  acre  to  hold  two 
bucketfuls  each,  and  I  have  raised  them  to  hold  over  eleven 
gallons  each.  My  Catalogue  tells  how  to  grow  them,  and 
illustrates  and  describes  over  200  varieties  of  choice  vegeta¬ 
ble  and  flower  seeds.  Send  stamp  for  Catalogue,  or  25  cents 
for  it  and  package  of  the  Gourd  seed. 

Address  WALDO  F.  BROWN,  P.  O.  Box  2,  Oxford,  Butler 
Co.,  Ohio,  _ 

4  CJEIVFS,  LOOK  ! — $12a  day  made  selling 
our  Soissons  Sharpknkr  and  other  wares.  Snmple25c 
Catalogue  free.  T.  J.  HASTINGS  &  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass] 


1872.] 
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A  M  E  11 1  C  A  A  A  G  li:I  C  U  L  T  U  It  I  S*T. 

Orakgk  Judo-  &  Co.,  Publishers,  245  Broadway,  N.  T.  City. 

Annual  Subscription  Terms  (always  in  advance) :  $1.50 
each  for  less  than  four  copies:  Four  to  nine  copies,  $1.25 
each:  Ten  to  nineteen  copies,  $1.20  each:  Twenty  copies 
and  upward,  $1  each.  Papers  are  addressed  to  each  name. 
|J3?”  Either  English  or  German  Edition,  at  these  prices. 

HEARTH  AND  HOME  :  $3  a  year  for  less  than  four. 
Four  to  nine  copies,  $2.75  each  ;  10  or  more  copies,  $2.50  each. 

!£§?“  Meartli  anstl  Home  (weekly)  with  Amor- 
loan  Agriculturist  sent  to  one  address  for  $4  a  year. 


See  Here! 


■  jST 

lilies, 

Farmers, 

Children, 

TE'eachers, 

Ministers, 

Gardeners, 

Conductors, 

Nurserymen, 


O  W 

Postmasters, 
Clerks, 
Stndents, 
I<awyers, 
Mechanics, 
Merchants, 
rsicians. 


Evervhmlv ! 


A  GOOD  THING 

(YOUR  OWN  CHOICE  OP  100) 

WITHOUT  HOMEY, 

AND  WITH 

Very  Little  djnoubie 

DURING 

THIS  MONTH 

OP  .  ■ 

February,  18T2, 
Over  jp39500  Others 

HAVE  OBTAINED  THESE 

Free  Articles 

WITH  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT, 
and 

Y OTT  may  do  tlie  Same. 

Read  over  the  list  of  good  articles  in  the  Table, 
and  descriptions  on  page  74.  They  are  all  new, 
first-class,  reliable,  valuable  articles,  .just 
as  good  as  money.  The  assortment  is  so 
large  that  every  one  will  find  something  needed. 

Any  person  who  chooses  may  collect  a 
small  or  large  list  of  subscribers  and  re¬ 
ceive  the  premium.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  show  copies  of  the  papers,  explain 
i  their  value,  and  collect  and  forward 
names.  [Specimens  Free.] 

It  has  been  done  largely  at  Stores,  Shops, 

!  Post-offices,  .etc.,  and  by  private  individuals.  By 
Co-operation,  Ministers,  Teachers,  Churches, 
Sunday  and  week-day  Scholars,"  have  obtained  Me- 
lodeons,  Libraries,  Cyclopedias,  Dictionaries,  etc., 
also  Sewing  Machines,  and  the  like,  for  poor 
widows  and  others.  Many  professional  men  have 
opened  and  made  up  good  premium  lists  at  their 
Offices.  Clerks  in  stores  and  Post-offices  have 
materially  increased  their  salaries  thus,  while  in¬ 
dividuals  in  all  classss  have  secured  good  things 


for  themselves  or  for  presents 
to  others,  all  without  the  rise  of 
working  hours,  small  sit  m© 
intmey  cost. 

As  a  constant  Business 
Employment,  some  persons 
canvass  all  the  time,  receive  the 
premium  articles,  and  sell  them 
for  cash,  and  thus  secure  large 
salaries.  One  lady  has  averaged 
over  $3,000  a  year  for  years  past, 
and  others  are  getting  large  pay 
for  their  time,  often  $5  to  $80  a 
day.  Some  who  did  poorly  at  first 
have,  by  perseverance,  acquired 
the  art  of  canvassing,  and  become 
very  successful.  The  .work  is 
honorable.  The  Journals  are  use¬ 
ful  in  every  family — in  City, 
Village,  and  Country. 

The  American  Agriculturist  is 
everywhere  known  and  approved. 
Hearth  and  Home  is  now  with¬ 
out  a  superior  in  the  world  as  a 
splendidly  illustrated  Weekly  News¬ 
paper,  for  real  value,  cheapness, 
and  adaptability  to  every  home  in 
America.  The  papers  are  entirely 
different.  Taken  together,  they 
supply  over  $33,000  worth  of 
fine  engravings,  and  more  good 
reading  than  can  be  found  in  lOO 
books  costing  one  Dollar  each. 

Premium  Clubs  can  be  made  up 
of  subscribers  to  either  paper,  or 
partly  of  both,  as  noted  over  the 
Table.  We  call  especial  af= 
tentiou  to  the  last  column  of 
figures,  showing  "the  small  num¬ 
ber  of  names  required  where 
both  papers  are  taken,  at  the 
reduced  price  of  $4  a  year. 

You,  BS.ead.ei*,  can  get 
si  Premiimn.  TTESY  IT. 

Explanatory  Notes. 

Mead  and  carefully 

Note  the  following  Items: 

(a)  All  subscribers  sent  by  one  person 
count,  though  from  one  or  a  dozen 

different  Post-offices.  But _ (b)  Tell 

us  with  each  name  or  list  of  names 
sent,  that  it  is  for  a  preminm.... 

( c )  Send  the  names  as  fast  as  obtained, 
that  the  subscribers  may  begin  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  paper  at  once.  You  can  have 
any  time,  from  one  to  four  months,  to 
fill  up  your  list. ..  .(d)  Send  the  exact 
money  with  each  list  of  names,  so  that 
there  may  lie  no  confusion  of  money 
accounts _ (e)  Old  and  new  sub¬ 

scribers  all  count  in  premium  clubs, 
but  a  portion,  at  least,  should  be  new 
names ;  it  is  partly  to  get  these  that 

we  ofler  premiums  .to  canvassers . 

(/)  Specimen  Numbers,  Cards,  and 
Show-bills  will  be  supplied  free  as 
needed  by  canvassers,  but  they  should 
be  used  carefully  and  economically,  as 

they  are  very  costly _ (g)  Remit 

money  in  Checks  on  New  York  Banks 
or  Bankers,  payable  to  order  of  Orange 
Judd  &  Co.,  or  send  Post-office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtain¬ 
able,  Register  Money  Letters,  affixing 
stamps  both  for  the  postage  and  re¬ 
gistry  ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the 
letter  in  the  presence  of  the  Post¬ 
master,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  any  of  the  above  ways 
is  at  our  risk;  otherwise  it  is  not. 


[In  the  following  table  is  given  the  price  of  each  article,  and  the  number  of 
subscribers  required  to  get  it  free,  at  the  regular  rates,  $1.50  and  $3.00  a  year,  for  the 
two  papers;  also  at  the  club  rates  ol’$l  and  $3.50:  also  at  the  rates  of  $4  a  year  for 
both  papers  together.] 

N.  SB.—  In  all  Premium  Clubs  for  either  paver,  TWO  copies  of  American 
Agriculturist  at  $1.50  each,  and  OWE  copy  of  Hearth  and  Home  at  $3.00,  will 
count  exactly  the  same.  So  also  two  copies  of  American  Agriculturist  at  $1 
each,  and  one  copy  of  Hearth  and  Home  at  $2.50,  will  count  exactly  the  same. 
In  this  way  Premium  Clubs  can  be  made  up  from  the  find  ahd  4 th  columns, 
oi'  from  the  3d  and  5th,  -or  wholly  from  the  6th  column. 

(1)  (H)  Or  (3)  (4)  Or  (5) 

'S’a.lblc  of  Premiums  amt  Terms, 

For  American  Agriculturist, 


aiul  for  Mcartii  and  Home, 
for  tine  Year  IST'J. 

Open  to  all— No  Competition. 


American 

Agricul 

turist. 


No.  Names  of  Premium  Articles. 

I — Knives  and  Forks  {Patterson  Bros.).. 


3 — Knives  and  Forks 
3—  Knives  and  Forks 
£— Knives  and  Forks 
ii— Carver  and  Fork 
G— Fluted  Steel 


(do. 

(do. 

(do. 

(do. 

(do. 


5 

..$14  00 

do.) . $18  50 

do.) . $22  00 


do.), 
do.) . 


8 — Pocket  Knife  (Smith  ifc  Clark ) .  $1 

9 — Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.) .  $2 

10—  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.) .  $2 

11—  Ladies'  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.) .  $2 

1H—Mullum  in  Parvo  Knife  (do.) .  $3 


14 —  Casters  and  Fruit  Basket  (do. 

15 — Revolving  Butter  Cooler  (do. 

1 G—  Card  Receiver  (do. 

17— Nut-picks  and  Crackers  (do. 
IS —Half  Dozen  Napkin  Rings  (do. 


(do. 

(do. 

(do. 

(do. 


do.) 
do.) 
do.)  ■ 
do.) 
do.) 
do.) 
do.) 
do.) 
do.) 


19—  One  Dozen  Teaspoons 
HO— One  Dozen  Tablespoons 
31  —One  Dozen  Table  Forks 
33—  Child's  Cun 

33—  Gold  Pen,  "Sil.  Case  ( George  i<\  ua, 

Hi— Gold  Pen  and  Silver  Case  (do. 

35 —Gold  Pen,  Handle  golcl-lipped,  (do. 

HO— Ladies'  Gold  Pen  and  Rubber  Case 

HI— Ludden's  Patent  Revolving  Pencil .  $1  50 

38 —lAtdden's  Patent  Revolving  Pencil .  $3  50 

39  —Amusette .  $<>  00 

30—  Baby's  Chair  (L.  O.  Colvin) .  $4  00 

31—  Parlor  Kaleidoscope .  $7  00 

33— Moore's  Floral  Set  (Moore  Manf'g  Co.)  $1  00 

33— Steam  Engine .  $1  00 

34  -  -  - 

35 


3 7—  Set  of  Field  Croquet.. 

38—  Sewing  Machine  (Grc 

39—  Sewing  Machine.. (Flo 


-Garden  Seeds  for  a  Family  (40  kinds)’.  $5  I 
-Slower  Seeds  for  a  Family  (100  kinds).  $5  I 


il— Bickford  Family  Knitting  Machine. 

43—  Washing  Machine  (Doty's) . 

4.3 —Clothes  Wringer  (Best—  Universal) . 


46  —Mejpcleon,  5-octave 

4 7—  Piano,  Splendid  7 -oct.( 

48 — Silver  Watch  (Americ 

49 —  Ladies’  Fine  GoldWatc 


54— Barometer 


(do. 


00— Buckeye  Harvester  Mower . . . $125 


59— Hand  Cultivator  and  Weeder (Comstock)  $9 

GO— Cahoon’s  Broadcast  Seed-Sower . $10 

61— American  Submerged  Pump . $15 

OH— Pump  and  Sprinkler  ( Page's ) .  $5 


64- 


07— Worcester’s  Great  Illustrated  Dictii 

68 — Any  Back  Volume  Agriculturist 

69—  Any  Two  Back  Volumes  do. 

70—  Any  Three  do.  do.  do.  . 

71—  Any  Four  do.  do.  do. 

73 —Any  Five  do.  do.  do. 

73—  Any  Six  do.  do.  do. 

74 —  Any  Seven  do.  do.  do. 

75—  Any  Eight  do.  do.  do. 

—(Each  adel'l  Volume  at  same  rate) 

76—  Fifteen  Vols.XVl  to  XXX 

7  7— Any  Back  Volume  Agriculturist 
78 —Any  Two  Back  Volumes  do. 


7  9—.  1  ny  Tli  ree  do. 

80—  Any  Four  do. 

81—  Any  Five  do. 

83 —  Any  Six  do. 
83  —Any  Seven  do. 

84 — Any  Eie/ht  do. 

85—  Any  Nine  do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


S  .  $5  3- 
.  .  $7  Of 
■sg  $8  75 
S=$10  50 
o  a$12  25 
•2  $14  00 

_ $26  25 

•  $2  50 
•3  $5  00 
§,  $7  50 
5  $10  00 
g  *12  50 
ft,  $15  00 
$17  50 

g  $20  00 

3  $22  50 


—(Each-  add'l  Volume  at  same  rate)  s  . 

86 —  Fifteen  Vote.  XVI  to  XXX  .  ^$37  50 

87—  Farmer’s  Boy's  Library .  $5  00 

88—  Farmer's  Boy’s  Library .  $8  35 

89—  Farmer's  Boy’s  Library . $11  25 

90—  Farmer's  Boy's  Library . $15  75 

91—  Farmer's  Boy’s  Library . • _  $20  00 

9 H—Any  Back  Vol.  Hearth  &  Home  (Bound) .  $4  00 

93—  A  ny  Two  Back  Vols.  do.  do. 

—(Each  additional  Volume  at  same  rate.) 

94 —  A  $10  Library  (Your  Choice )  '  '  1 


95—  A  S 15  Library 

96—  A  S30  Library 

97—  A  S3 5  Library 

98—  A  830  Library 

99—  A  S35  Library 

100—  A  $ 1 0  Library 

101 —  A  $ 1 5  Library 
103— A  850  Library 

103—  A  $60  Library 

104—  A  $7  5  Library 

105—  A  $100  Library 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do 


g  s$25  on 


J  N.S1 
(See  Description.) 


Hearth 

and 

Home. 


Number 

Number 

of  Sub- 

Of- Sub-  ' 

scribers 

scribers 

required 

required 

at 

at 

at 

at 

$1.50 

$i. 

$3.00 

$2.50 

21 

70 

11 

35 

27 

90 

14 

45 

33 

110 

17 

55 

39 

324 

20 

02 

33 

37 

7 

19 

6 

25 

3 

13 

8 

30 

4 

15 

4 

2 

5 

22 

3 

11 

G 

25 

3 

13 

5 

22 

3 

11 

8 

30 

4 

15 

19 

65 

10 

33 

44 

140 

22 

70 

1C 

52 

8 

26 

15 

49 

8 

26 

in 

65 

10 

33 

35 

45 

8 

28 

35 

35 

8 

28 

19 

65 

10 

33 

19 

65 

10 

33 

27 

4 

14  ! 

8 

30 

4 

15 

12 

37 

6 

19 

13 

37 

7 

19 

13 

37 

7 

19 

4 

19 

2 

10 

8 

30 

4 

15 

13 

37 

7 

19 

9 

32 

5 

16 

16 

52 

8 

26 

3 

24 

2 

6 

3 

24 

2 

G 

12 

33 

6 

17 

12 

33 

6 

17 

5 

22 

3 

ii 

16 

52 

8 

26 

60 

240 

30 

120 

74 

285 

37 

145 

60 

240 

30 

120 

38 

120 

19 

CO 

21 

70 

11 

35 

17 

54 

9 

29 

16 

52 

8 

26 

78 

295 

89 

138 

138 

400 

69 

200 

COO 

1550 

300 

775 

50 

350 

25 

75 

110 

350 

55 

175 

24 

so 

12 

40 

36 

150 

23 

75 

GO 

190 

80 

95 

9 

32 

5 

16 

18 

58 

9 

29 

22 

75 

11 

38 

350 

450 

75 

225 

2? 

90 

14 

45 

38 

120 

19 

60 

.  17 

54 

9 

27 

18 

58 

9 

29 

39 

05 

10 

33 

13 

37 

7 

19 

21 

70 

31 

35 

6 

20 

3 

10 

3-7 

53 

9 

27 

96 

325 

48 

163 

18 

58 

9 

29 

20 

1(1 

.... 

29 

15 

13 

37 

7 

19 

15 

37 

8 

24 

17 

54 

9 

27 

19 

61 

10 

32 

21 

68 

11 

34 

23 

74 

12 

37 

36 

ll'R 

18 

59 

24 

12 

36 

18 

16 

48 

8 

24 

18 

60 

9 

30 

21 

71 

11 

36 

24 

82 

12 

41 

27 

92 

14 

46 

30 

102 

15 

51 

33 

110 

17 

55 

50 

150 

25 

75 

12 

33 

6 

17 

16 

52 

8 

20 

20 

65 

10 

32 

25 

85 

13 

42 

30 

1(.2 

15 

51 

9 

32 

0 

16 

16 

50 

8 

25 

18 

58 

9 

29 

24 

85 

12 

43 

31 

106 

16 

53 

3S 

125 

19 

63 

44 

144 

22 

72 

50 

102 

25 

81 

56 

177 

28 

89 

62 

192 

31 

% 

68 

207 

34 

104 

80 

237 

30 

119 

100 

282 

50 

141 

125 

360 

63 

180 

|  38 

120 

19 

60 

Or  (6) 

Papers 

together. 

Number 
of  Sub¬ 
scribers 
required 
at 

$4.00. 

...13 
....  16 
...19 
■  ...33 
....  8 
....  4 
....  5 
....  3 
....  4 
....  4 
....  4 
...  5 

....  11 
....35 
....  9 
....  9 
....  11 
....  9 
....  9 
....11 
....  11 
....  5 
....  5 
....  7 
....  8 
....  8 
....  3 
. .  .  5 
....  8 
....  6 
....  9 
..  .  3 
....  3 
....  7 
....  7 
....  4 
....  9 
...33 
. . .  .45 
33 
....31 

. 13 

....  19 
....  9 
...43 
....76 
...330 
....38 
...61 
....14 
....36 
....33 
....  6 
...10 
....13 
....83 
....16 
....31 
...19 
....lO 
....  11 
....  8 
....13 
....  4 
...19 
....53 
....10 
....  3 
....  4 
....  8 
....  9 

. 10 

...11 
. ...  13 
....14 

. . .  .'30 
...  3 
...  6 
...  9 
...10 
...13 
...14 
...16 
...  1 7' 
...18 

...38 
...  7 
...  9 
...11 
...  15 
...17 
6 
9 

IO 
14 
18 

....31 
....35  . 
..38 
...31 
....34 
....38 
44 
....55 
.70 

31 


106—  A  Choice  of  Good  Books. 

107—  Smoothing' Harrow  (J.J.Thoruas&co.yifXa  uo  |  3«|  12U,|  i»  i  ou  ...«■«■ 
i fUF’ Every  Premium  article  is  new  and  of  the  very  best  manufacture.  No 

charge  is  made  for  packing  or  boxing  any  article  in  our  Premium  List.  The 
Premiums,  Nos.  8  to  13,  33  to  28,  34,  35,  36,  68  to  91,  and  '94 
to  106  inclusive,  will  each  be  delivered  FIEDHE  of  all  charges,  by  mail  or  ex¬ 
press  (at  the  Post-office  or  express  office  nearest  recipient),  to  any  place  in  the  United 
States  oi'  Territories— (No.  33  mailed  for  30  cents  extra.)  The  other  articles 
cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  after  leaving  the  manufactory  of  each,  by  any 
conveyance  desired.  See  Descriptions  of  Premiums  on  Next  Page. 
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Faill  ©escriptioMS 

of  all  the  Premiums  are  given  in  our  last  October  num¬ 
ber,  which  will  be  mailed  free  to  applicants.  Read  over 
the  descriptions,  and  you  will  find  inany  desirable 
•articles— indeed,  all  are  desirable.  We  have  room  in' this 
paper  only  for  the  following  DESCRIPTIVE  NOTES  : 

^'os.  1,  8,  3,  4,  5,  45. — American 

Table  Cutlery. — We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  offer  real¬ 
ly  good  articles  of  American  manufacture,  such  as  are 
competing  successfully  .  with  the  best  foreign  goods. 
Messrs.  JPatterson  Bros.,  27  Park  Bow, 
who  supply  us  with  these  articles,  are  also  importers  of 
English  goods.  They  recommend  these  Knives,  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Meriden  Cutlery  Co.,  as  equal  to 
any  Cutlery  in  the  market,  and  their  recommendation  is 
a  guarantee,  wherever  they  are  known.  We  offer  four 
kinds  of  Knives,  and  three  sizes  of  each  kind.  No.  1 
have  Rubber  Handles,  which  are  actually  boiling-water 
proof,  so  that,  if  they  were  accidentally  to  remain  in  it 
for  several  minutes,  or  even  hours,  they  would  not  bo  in¬ 
jured.  The  Blades  are  of  the  best  steel,  and  warranted. 
Dessert  size,  with  Forks,  sold  at  $14 _ For  23  subscrib¬ 

ers  at  $1.50,  or  78  at  $1,  we  will  give  either  the  medium 
size  or  the  table  size,  sold  at  $15.50.  No.  2  have 
Ivory  Handles,  are  selected  with  great  care,  have  Steel 
Blades,  and  arc  beautiful  goods.  Dessert  size,  with  Forks, 
sold  at  $1S.50 . . .  .For  31  subscribers,  at  $1.50,  or  100  at 
$1,  we  will  send  the  medium  size,  sold  at  $20.50 — For 
-it  at  $1.50,  or  112  at  $1,  we  will  send  the  Table  size, 
sold  at  $22.50.  No.  3  are  made  of  Solid  Steel  and  are 
triple-plated  all  over  with  pure  silver ,  which  will  wear  for 
a  long  time,  while  the  Knife  is  actually  indestructible  by 
ordinary  use.  Dessert  size  with  Forks,  sold  at  $22  . . . 
For  37  subscribers  at  $1.50,  or  118  at  $1,  we  will  give  the 

medium  size,  sold  at  $24.50 _ For  3S  at  $1.50,  or  120  at 

$1,  we  will  send  the  Table  size,  sold  at  $25.  No.  4 
have  Steel  Blades,  triple-plated  with  silver ,  and  larger 
Ivory  Handles,  and  are  really  splendid  goods.  Dessert 

size  with  Forks,  sold  at  $25.50 _ For  42  subscribers,  at 

$1.50,  or  128  at  $1,  we  will  give  the  medium  size,  sold 

at  $28 _ For  45  subscribers  at  $1.50,  or  143  at  $1,  we  will 

give  the  Table  size,  sold  at  $30.50.  The  Forks,  which 
accompany  these  Premiums,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  are  made  of 
genuine  Albata,  and  warranted  double-plated  with  coin¬ 
silver.  The  Forks  with  No..  4  are  warranted  Triple- 
plated  with  coin-silver.  These  Forks  are  also  furnished  to 

ns  by  Messrs.  Patterson  Bros _ The  Carving-Knife  and 

Fork  and  the  Fluted  Steel  are  made  by  THio  Meriden 
Cutlery  Co.,  with  the  best  Ivory,  balanced  Handles. 

Nos.  8,  9,  SO,  IS — IPocleot  Ktaives. 
— Here’s  for  the  Boys  and  Girls ! — These  Premiums 
are  among  the  most  pleasing  and  useful  that  we  have  ever 
offered.  Every  boy,  and  girl  too,  wants  a  pocket  knife. 
We  give  them  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  most  valuable 
one  for  merely  a  little  effort.  These  knives  are  made 
by  Messrs.  Smitli  &  Clark,  Brojixvillo,  N. 
Y.,  whose  work  is  equal  to  any  done  in  this  country  or 
Europe.  No.  8  is  a  neat,  substantial  Knife,  with  three 
blades  and  buck-horn  handle.  No.  9  is  a  still  finer 
article,  with  four  blades  and  buck-horn  handle.  No.  10 
is  an  elegant  Knife,  with  four  blades  and  shell  handle. 
No.  11  isaLady’s  Pocket  Knife,  a  beautiful  article,  with 
four  blades  and  shell  handle. 

No.  IS. — -Mnltum  isi  Parro  Foeleet 
Knife. — This  is  a  most  attractive  as  well  as  useful  Pre¬ 
mium.  It  comprises,  in  one  knife-handle,  a  large  and  a 
small  blade,  a  screw-driver,  a  saw,  a  strong  hook,  a  nut¬ 
cracker,  a  brad-awl,  a  gimlet,  a  corkscrew,  a  pointer,  a 
slim  punch,  and,  in  addition  to  this-,  it  can  be  used  for 
various  other  purposes  which  will  at  once  suggest  them¬ 
selves  to  any  smart,  boy  or  man.  The  knives  will  be 
sent  anywhere  in  our  country,  post-paid. 

No.  13.  —  Csslke  Basleol.— A  new  pat¬ 
tern,  oval-shaped,  nicely  chased — a  very  taking,  useful,  and 
beautiful  table  ornament.  This,  with  other  articles  that 
follow,  is  made  by  the  I.ucius  Hart  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.,  of  Nos.  4  and  (5  Burling  Slip,  New 
York  City,  and  is  warranted  by  them  to  be  of  the 
best  triple  plate.  Mr.  Hart,  “  the  veteran  Sunday-school 
man,”  was  engaged  in  the  same  place  and  business  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  We  have  known  him  and 
his  work  for  many  years,  and  have  taken  pleasure  in  com¬ 
mending  and  guaranteeing  its  value  to  be  as  represented. 
We  believe  the  Company  which  bears  his  name  is  fully 
sustaining  his  reputation.  The  amount  of  silver  upon 
plated  ware  depends  wholly  upon  the  will  and  integrity 
of  the  manufacturer.  We  could  give  nearly  as  good-look¬ 
ing  plated  ware  for  loss  than  half  the  money. 

No.  U  4. — Masters  and.  Fruiit  or  (Calico 
Basket  Combined.— This  is  a  new  pattern,  both 
novel  and  beautiful.  It  can  be  used  as  large,  sliowy 
Casters,  with  six  cut-glass  bottles,  or  be  instantly  clmiiged 
into  complete  Casters,  with  Call-Bell,  and  a  separate 
Cake  or  Fruit  Basket,  with  a  colored  glass  dish  inside. 
Everyone  receiving  it  will  he  delighted.  It  is  from  the 
same  makers  and  of  equally  good  quality  as  the  preceding. 


No.  17.—  Nwt  Brides  land  Cracker's. 

— Here  are  twelve  nut-picks,  elegantly  chased,  of  medal¬ 
lion  pattern,  with  two  handsome  nut-crackers,  in  a  mo¬ 
rocco-covered  case.  From  the  same  house  as  No.  13. 

No.  18.  — B3a.1T-  E&ozeii  Nsig»3siii 
ESings. — These  rings  are  beautifully  chased,  and  in  a 
morocco-covered  case.  From  the  same  house  as  No.  13. 

No.  19. — ©lae  I^ozosa  Teaspoons.— 
No.  SO.- — ©sic  EFokcei  'fi’able-SjsooMS. — 

These  are  “figured  tips,”  Olive-leaf  Pattern,  all  of  the 
same  metal,  plating,  etc.,  and  from  the  same  makers  as 
No.  13.  They  are  far  cheaper  than  anything  we  have 
found  at  half  the  price,  and  well  worth  working  for. 

No.  SI. — ©sac  l>ozesi  TTaiTble-Forles. 

— The  same  description  and  remarks  apply  to  these  as  to 
No.  20.  We  select  as  premiums  only  such  articles  as  we 
can  warrant  in  quality  and  price.  All  these  articles  come 
from  the  JLucius  Hart  Manufacturing  €o. 

No.  83.— Clail«l’s  Cup. — A  beautiful  gift 
for  the  little  one-year-old.  It  is  made  by  the  ILucius 
Hart  Manufacturing  Co.  Triple-plated  on  the 
outside  and  gilded  on  the  inside.  It  never  breaks,  and 
will  last  for  many  years — indeed,  be  a  life  keepsake. 

Nos.  S3,  84,  25. — <Sold  Fesas  :  with  ever- 
pointed  Pencils ,  in  extension,  coin-silver  cases.— Premium 
No.  23  contains  the  best  No.  4  Gold  Pen  ;  and  No.  24  the 
best  No.  6  Gold  Pen,  which  is  the  same  style,  but  larger. 
No.  25  contains  No.  7  Gold  Pen,  in  Gold-tipped  Ebony 
Holder.  Each  pen  will  be  sent  in  a  neat  leather  case  by 
mail,  post-paid.  These  pens  are  made  by  Geo.  K. 
Mawkes,  No.  64  Nassau  St.,  and  have  obtained 
an  excellent  reputation.  We  have  known  the  maker 
and  his  goods  for  many  years,  and  can  recommend  them. 

No.  S3. — Laalics’  Fisae  C3ol«l  IPesii, 

in  Rubber  Case,  Gold  Mounted,  with  Screw  Extension, 
and  Gold  Ever-pointed  Pencil.  A  beautiful  present  for  a 
lady  teacher  or  friend.  Same  makers  as  above. 

Nos.  S7,  S@.  —  Lmlalcsa’s  Patent 

Magic  SEevolviiig  Pencil.— This  is  a  beautiful 
Pocket  Pencil,  which  is  extended  or  closed  by  pulling  or 
pressing  the  bead.  They  arc  made  with  great  care,  and 
every  Pencil  warranted  to  work  perfectly.  They  are  gold- 
plated,  and  will  last  for  years.  We  offer  two  patterns, 
one  for  ladies,  with  ring  for  chain,  at  $1.50  each,  and  one 
of  heavier  and  firmer  plate,  at  $3.50.  They  arc  made  by 
tudden’s  Gold.  P.  and  P.  C.  Co.,  Win.  A. 
S.udden,  Agent,  195  Broadway,  who  has  been 
in  the  business  thirty  years. 

No.  S9. — Anmscttc. — We  believe  in  home 
entertainment  for  both  young  and  old  people.  Our  obser¬ 
vation  is,  that  the  increase  of  entertaining  home  games 
is  already  doing  much  to  keep  not  only  the  boys  but  their 
fathers  away  from  drinking  and  gambling  rooms,  and 
other  places  of  evening  resort  not  conducive  to  good 
morals.  This  premium,  the  “  Amusette,”  as  it  is  called, 
will  afford  interest  to  the  older  as  well  as  the  younger 
members  of  the  family,  male  and  female.  It  only  needs 
a  smooth  table  of  any  kind  covered  with  a  cloth.  The 
play  with  the  balls  will  develop  much  of  ingenuity  and' 
skill,  and  give  a  capital  study  of  the  laws  of  motion,  force, 
etc.  The  price  has  been  reduced  from  $10  to  $0,  and  our 
premium  will  place  it  in  the  power  of  very  many  to  se¬ 
cure  this  additional  source  of  home  amusements.  The 
Amusette  is  supplied  by  35.  I.  Horsman,  100 
William  Street,  N.  Y.,  who  will  send  any  desired 
circulars  giving  information.  It  packs  in  small  space  and 
can  be  safely  sent  anywhere  by  express  at  small  cost. 

No.  39. — Baby’s  Cbstii*. — This  beautiful 
•Premium  will  delight  mothers  and  babies  everywhere. 
It  is  a  chair,  in  combination  with  a  limited  spring,  sus¬ 
pended  from  a  hook  in  the  ceiling  of  a  room.  It  gives  a 
young  child  such  a  variety  of  amusement,  such  varied 
and  healthful  exercise,  allowing  free  motion  and  action 
for  limb  and  muscle,  that  it  becomes  almost  an  indispen¬ 
sable  article  to  the  nursery.  It  is  made  of  black  walnut, 
nicely  finished,  upholstered  in  green,  blue,  or  red,  with 
cords  to  match,  and  sold,  with  the  hook,  for  $4.  I..  O. 
Colvin,  !94  Wavcrley  Place,  Newark,  N.  JT. 

No.  33. — Steaaaa-IEing'iiiiie.  —  This  is  a 
veritable  steam-engine ;  one  that  will  GO  ;  and  a  capital, 
intensely  interesting,  and  instructive  article  for  boys, 
and  grown-np  people  too.  Our  eleven-year-old  boy  ran 
bis  engine  an  average  of  an  hour  or  more  a  day  for  six 
months  ;  he  lias  exhibited  it  in  motion  to  many  of  his  play¬ 
mates;  lias  bitched  on  various  toy  machinery,  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  go  just  as  well  as  when  first  started. 

No.  SI. —  CJarslosa  Cecils. — A  valuable 

selection  of  49  varieties  of  the  best  seeds  fora  family 
garden,  each  parcel  large  enough  for  a  garden  of  ordinary 
size;  This  premium'  and  the  next  two  are  put  up  forusliy 
Messrs.  B.  BC.  Bliss  &  Sons,  Seed  <&  Horticultural 
Warehouse,  23  Park  Place  and  20  Murray  St., 


whose  seed  establishment,  is  well  known  as  one  of  the 
best  in  the  country.  This  premium  will  be.of  great  value 
and  convenience  to  many,  as  we  send  the  seeds  post-paid. 

No.  35. — Flower  Seeds. — Like  No.  34 
this  is  a  valuable  premium.  It  consists  of  1 OO  different 
kinds  of  beautiful  flower  seeds,  all  in  separate  papers, 
and  includes  the  finer  common  varieties,  aod  many  of 
the  newer  and  rarer  kinds  that  are  costly.  Delivered  free. 

No.  M7.  Tiionias’  Smootlaisag'  Har¬ 
row  and  Broadcast  Weeder.— We  consider  this 
so  good  an  implement  that  we  have  made  arrangements 
with  the  manufacturers  to  offer  it  as  a  premium.  Mr.  J. 
J.  Thomas  has  so  wide  and  so  good  a  reputation,  both 
as  a  writer  on  agricultural  subjects,  and  as  author  of 
“  Farm  Implements  and  Farm  Machinery,”  that  his  name 
alone  would  be  a  safe  guarantee  for  the  goodness  of  a 
farm  tool  or  machine.  This  barrow  has,  however,  been 
tested  by  other  good  judges,  who  agree  that  it  is  a 
really  valuable  article.  It  is  a  thorough  pulverizer  of 
the  soil  and  good  cultivator  of  growing  crops.  It  is  of 
easy  draft,  takes  a  sweep  of  nine  feet,  can  barrow  twenty 
acres  a  day,  and  it  leaves  the  ground  as  fine  and  smooth 
as  a  garden-bed.  For  38  subscribers  to  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  at  $1.50,  or  120  do.,  at  $1,  or  for  19  subscribers 
to  Dearth  and  Home ,  at  $3,  or  00  do.,  at  $2.50,  or  for  21 
subscribers  to  both  papers,  at  $4  for  the  two,  we  will 
send  the  harrow,  worth  $25.  Send  for  descriptive  list 
to  J.  J.  Thomas  &  Co.,  Proprietors,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

No.  48.— Boty’s  Improved  Ciotbes 

Washer,  with  the  Metropolitan  Balance  Weight.  Over 
sixty  thousand  families  in  the  United  States  are  now 
using  tlie  Doty  Washing  Machine,  and  we  believe  the 
improved  machine  lias  no  superior.  The  “help”  use  it 
and  like  it.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars  to  IS.  C. 
Browning',  32  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York, 
or  to  Metropolitan  Washing  Machine  Co., 
Mi&cUefielcl,  Ct.  It  goes  cheaply  by  freight  or  Ex. 

No.  48.— Universal  Ciotbes  Wa-iaag;- 
er.— A  very  useful,  time-saving,  strength-saving,  clothes- 
saving  implement,  that  should  be  in  every  family.  The 
wringing  of  clothes  by  band  is  hard  upon  the  hands, 
arms,  and  chest,  and  the  twisting  stretches  and  breaks 
the  fibers  with  lever  power.  With  the  Wringing  Ma¬ 
chine,  the  garments  are  passed  rapidly  between  elastic 
rollers,  which  press  the  water  out  better  than  hand  wring¬ 
ing,  and  as  fast  as  one  can  pick  up  the  articles. 
We  have  given  thousands  of  these  premiums,  with  almost 
universal  satisfaction.  They  are  made  by  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Washing  Machine  Co.,  Middlefield,  Ct. 

No.  48.— A  Good  Watch. — ' The  Watches 
made  by  the  American  Watch  Co.,  Waltham, 
Mass.,  have  peculiarities  of  excellence  which  place 
them  above  all  foreign  rivalry.  The  substitution  of 
machinery  for  hand  labor  has  been  followed  not  only 
by  greater  simplicity,  but  by  a  precision  in  detail, 
and  accuracy  and  uniformity  in  their  time-keeping 
qualities,  which  by  the  old  method  of  manufacture  are 
unattainable.  A  smoothness  and  certainty  of  movement 
are  secured  which  proceed  from  the  perfect  adaptation  of 
every  piece  to  its  place.  The  extent  of  the  Waltham 
establishment,  the  combination  of  skilled  labor,  with  ma¬ 
chinery  perfect  and  ample,  enable  them  to  offer  watches 
at  lower  rates  than  any  other  manufacturers.  Their 
annual  manufacture  is  said  to  be  double  that  of  all  other  1 
makers  in  this  country  combined,  and  much  larger  than 
the  entire  manufacture  of  England.  The  mechanical  im¬ 
provements  and  valuable  inventions  of  the  last  fifteen  j 
years,  whether  home  or  foreign  in  their  origin,  have  been  I 
brought  to  their  aid,  and  the  presence  of  over  400,000  | 
Waltham  Watches  in  the  pockets  of  the  people,  is  the 
best  proof  of  the  public  approval.  We  offer  a  Silver  watch, 
jeweled,  with  chronometer  balance,  warranted  l)y  this 
Company  as  made  of  the  best  materials  in  the  best  manner, 
and  in  pure  coin-silver  “  hunting”  case ;  weight  3  oz. 
This  watch  we  offer  as  one  of  our  Premiums,  with  the  full-  ;i 
cst  confidence.  Upon  the  movement  of  each  of  these'  | 
watches  will  be  engraved,  “  American  Agriculturist,  i 
Made  bt  the  American  Watch  Co.,  Waltham,  Mass.”  I 

No.  87.— Fanner’s  Boy’s  Library.— 

A  few  dollars’  worth  of  books  pertaining  to  the  farm  will 
give  the  boys  new  ideas,  set  them  to  thinking  and  ob-  I 
serving,  and  thus  enable  them  to  make  their  heads  help  i 
their  hands.  One  such  book  will,  in  the  end,  be  of  far 
more  value  to  a  youth  than  to  have  an  extra  acre  of  land 
on  coming  to  manhood.  Any  smart  boy  can  easily  secure 
this  Premium,  and  he  will  have  two  sterling  works  by  a 
well-known,  practical  farmer.  They  arc  Allen’s  New  I 
American  Farm  Book,  and  Allen’s  American  Cattle. 

No.  105. — CJcBicral  Boole  Premium. 

_ Any  one  sending  25  or  more  names,  may  select  hooks 

from  our  list  to  the  amount  of  10  cents  for  each  subscrib¬ 
er  sent  at  $1 ;  or  30  cents  for  each  name  sent  at  $1.20;  or 
00  cents  for  each  name  at  $1.50.  This  offer  is  only  for 
clubs  of  25  or  more.  The  books  will  be' sent  by  mail  or  ex - 1 
press ,  prepaid  through,  by  vs.  j 
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TREES, 

FHUIT  AMD  ORNAMENTAL, 

For  SPRING  of  1873. 


Tl'e  invite  the  attention  of  Planters  and  Dealers  to  our 
large  and  complete  stock  of 

Standard  and  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees. 
Grape-Vines,  Small  Fruits. 

Ornamental  Trees,  SHrubs  Roses. 

New  and  Rare  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 
Evergreens  and  New  Plants.. 

Prompt  attention  given  to  alS  inquiries. 

Descriptive  and  Illustrated  priced  Catalogues  sent  prepaid , 
on  receipt  of  stamps,  as  follows  : 

No.  1— Fruits,  10c.  No.  3— Ornamental  Trees,  10c.  No. 
3— Greenhouse,  10c.  No.  4— Wholesale,  Free. 

Address 

EstaVd  1810.  ELLWAMGEIR  &  BARRY, 

J fount  Hope  Nurseries ,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


STANDARD  Pear  Trees 

at  greatljr  reduced  rates,  and  a  com¬ 
plete  assortment  of  Nursery  Stock.  Address 

E.  MOODY  &  SONS,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


E¥IM(B!KEN 


American  Arbor  Vltse,  seven  sizes, all  transplanted. 
Also  the  beautiful  dwarf  varieties,  Hovey’s  Golden, 
Hoopcs’,  Heath-Leaved,  Parsons’,  Booth’s,  etc., 
etc.,  in  several  grades.  Irish  and  Swedish  Junipers, 
Siberian  Arbor  Vitre,  etc. 

Send  for  the  following  Catalogues : 

No.  1.  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits. 

No.  2.  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Ornamentals. 
No.  3  Wholesale  List  for  Nurserymen  and  Dealers. 


MOOPiES,  I5K4>.  &  TlffO.ISAS, 

Cherry  Hill  Nurseries,  Westchester,  Pa. 


CR.A09JX,  35  Maiden  ILaaie,  and 

®  P.  O.  Box  3,950,  New  York  City,  offers  for  sale 
Jus  importation  of  Fresh  French  Pear  Seed,  crop  of 
3871,  and  French  Nursery  Stocks.  Price-list  sent  on 
application. 


BLOOMINGTON  NURSERY,  ILLINOIS. 

GOO  Acres.  31st  Year.  13  Greenhouses. 

10,000  Apple  Rootgrafts,  strong,  $30 

1,000  Pear,  Plum  or  Cherry  Rootgrafts,  20 

1,000  Std.  Pear,  extra,  1  year,  3  to  -1  ft.,  160 

5,000  Silver  Maples,  average  1  foot,  10 

10,000  Osage  Orange  Plants,  1st  class,  25 

5,000  Concord  Grape,  or  Willow  Cuttings,  8 

100-Page  Illustrated  Catalogue,  10  cents. 

Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  large  stock. 

Colored  Plates,  Frnits  and  Flowers,  5  samples  by  mail,  $1. 
Wholesale  Price-list  free. 

F.  K.  PHOENIX,  Bloomington,  Ill. 


BELLEVUE  NURSERY, 

PATERSON,  NEW  JERSEY. 

A  special  wholesale  price-list  of  Bedding  Plants,  and 
Plants  suitable  for  Hanging  Baskets, Vases,  Rock-work,  etc., 
etc.  Ready  first  of  February.  Mailed  free  on  application  to 
A.  B.  WOODRUFF,  Proprietor, 
Or,  H.  C.  CniTTV,  Superintendent. 


1872.  TREES!  TREES!  1872, 

Apple-trees,  three  years,  very  fine;  Peach,  Pear,  Plum, 
Cherry,  Small  Fruits,  Ornamental  Shrubs,  etc. ;  White  Ash, 
Elm,  Maple,  and  Chestnut  for  groves  ;  2,000,000  Evergreens, 
two  years,  from  seed  well  grown,  and  fine.  All  at  bottom 
prices,  Price-list  free. 

BARNES,  BROS.  Si  CO., 

Young  America,  Ill. 


IMMENSE  STOCK  OF  APPLE 

AND  OTHER 

FRUIT  TREES,  VINES,  k  PLANTS, 

Of  Finest  Q,uall(y,  at  Astonishingly  Low 
Rates.  Extraordinary  inducements  to  wholesale  buyers. 
Catalogues  free. 

STARK  &  BARNETT,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


APPLE  SEED,  APPLE  HOOT  GRAFTS. 

Apple-trees,  one  year  old,  Peach-trees,  Conover’s  Colossal 
Asparagus,  Concord  Grape-vines,  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Blackberry  Plants,  and  other  Nursery  Stock  for  sale. 
Address  CALKINS  &  BROOKS,  Bricksburg,  X.  J. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees= 

Evergreens  specialties.  Large  stock  for  spring. 
Send  for  prices.  J.  S.  BOYNTON, 

Stryker,  Williams  Co.,  Ohio. 

APPLE  SEED.  S?Je«5} 

Apple  Seed  for  sale  cheap. 

LASSING,  WIES  &  CO.,  74  Chatham  St.,  New  York. 


A  HI?  VITAS,  4  to  6  in.,  at  $3  per 

1,000.  Price-list  free. 

WM.  MORTON  &  SON,  “  Box  1,483,"  Portland,  Maine. 


FARM  SEEDS  A  SPECIALTY. 

While  our  assortment  of  Flower  ami  Garden 
Seeds,  as  well  as  Seeds  of  Forest  Trees,  is  as  good  as  it 
can  he,  wc  make  a  specialty  Of  Field  Seeds,  and  offer  at 
WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL  a  stock  very  superior  in  vari¬ 
ety,  excellence,  and  freedom  from  foul  seeds. 

For  SEED  CATALOGUES,  address 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  376,  New  York. 
Moorestown  Small  Fruit  <&  Plant  Farm. 

Prices  Greatly  Reduced  for  Cash. 

100.  1,000.  10,000. 

Wilson's  Albany  and  Charles  Downing 

Strawberry . $0.75  $3.00  $25.00 

22  other  varieties  equally  low  rates.  No  charge  for  packing. 

Philadelphia  and  Clark  Raspberry .  2.00  13.00  120.00 

Herstine.  Brandywine, Pearl,  and  others,  lowest  market  rates. 
Wilson  Early  Blackberry  (good  plants)...  2.50  18.00  160.00 

Kittatinny,  Lawton,  and  Mo.  Mammoth. .  1.00  0.00  50.00 

Peach-trees,  best  varieties,  healthy  and 

true . 10.00  80.00 

Conover’sColossal  Asparagus  Roots  (lyr.)  1.00  6.00  50.00 

“  “  “  “  (2  yr.)  1.50  8.00  75.00 

“  “  “  Seed,  Crop  1871,  It).,  75c.; 

1  ft.,  $1.25  ;  10  tts„  $10. 

Early  Rose  and  Peerless  Potatoes,  $1.50  P  hush.;  $3.25  ?)  bbl.; 
$30  P  10  bills. ;  $275  P  100  bbls. 

All  persons  wishing  any  of  the  above  should  order  early. 
Those  living  South  should  attend  to  It  at  once,  and  have 
them  in  time.  Send  for  a  Catalogue  before  ordering  else- 
where.  THOS.  C.  ANDREWS,  Moorestowri,  N.  .J. 


THE  ONLY  GENUINE  MINERAL  FER¬ 
TILIZER  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

The  Grafton  Mineral  Fertilizer  &  Destroyer  of  Insects. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  average  samples  of  the 
fertilizer  by  Dr.  Torrey,  of  New  York,  and  Tlios.  C.  Ray¬ 
mond,  of  Cambridgeport,  Mass. :  Silica,  30.30  ;  Protoxide  of 
Iron,  6.27;  Lime,  20.60;  Magnesia,  11.17;  Carbonic  Acid, 
32.11.  Total,  100.45. 

THE  GRAFTON  FERTILIZER- 

IS  BE ATM 

to  Canker  Worms,  Grubs,  Rose-Bugs,  and  all  other  Plant- 
Destroying  Insects.  It  protects  the  plants  from  insect  mis¬ 
chief,  and  largely  promotes  the  growth  of  all  vegetation. 
Warranted  as  represented. 

DAVIS,  THAYER  &  CO.,  Proprietors,  Littleton,  N.  H. 
WARDE,  HUMPHREY  &  DODGE,  Concord, 
N.  H.,  General  Agents,  to  whom  all  orders  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed.  Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars. 

To  Farmers  and  Gardeners. 

B1000  hm  B0ME  FERTILIZER. 

$65  per  ton.  Equal  to  best  Peruvian  Guano.  See  tes¬ 
timonials  of  leading  Market-Gardeners  around  New  York, 


which  we  will  send  on  application. 


500,000  Grape-lines  for  Sale ! 

Concord ,  1  and  2  years,  as  they  run,  $4  per  100 ;  $25  per 
1,000.  Concord,  2  years  old,  prime  layers,  only  $5  per  100; 
$30  per  1,000.  Delaware,  Hartford,  Diana,  Iona,  Norton 
Virginia,  Martha,  Rogers'  Hybrids,  Cynthiana,  Eumelan, 
and  all  leading  varieties,  very  extra,  and  cheaper  than 
anywhere. 

Also  Currants,  Gooseberry,  Strarvberry,  Raspberry,  Black¬ 
berry,  Roses,  Quince,  and  also  a  large  stock  of  Apple,  Peak, 
Plum,  and  Cherry  Trees,  most  extra ,  and  below  market 
price,  for  sale.  Address 

Dr.  II.  SCHRODER,  Bloomington,  Ill. 


Our  Catalogue 

OF 

NEW  AND  RARE  PLANTS 

is  now  ready,  and  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  inclosing 
stamp.  Address 

OLS¥l  BROS., 

Springfield,  SVJass. 


Tine  Ilcs’stijie  ffts&splsen’ry, 

The  largest  and  finest-flavored  hardy  variety  of  a  bright  red 
color.  No  “root-pruned”  or  “ winter-propagated  plants,” 
but  strong,  well-rooted  plants,  grown  in  the  open  air,  and 
warranted  genuine.  Price  $5  per  dozen.  Mailed  free. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Choice  Grape-Yines  for  Spring  Trade. 

Eumelan,  Martha ,  Walter,  Croton,  and  other.choice  kinds ; 
also  general  nursery  stock .  Morrell*  Coleman, Geneva, N.Y. 


£5  lug*.  13.037  Grsjshjp©  Roots. 

Ives’  Seedling,  2  yr.  selected  roots,  at  $35  per  1,000. 

Martha,  No.  1,  at  $20  per  100. 

Address  II.  B.  BEAR,  Harrison,  O. 


Berry  Boxes,  Baskets,  ami  Crates. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price-list  Free. 

CAIRO  BOX  AMD  BASKET  CO., 

Cairo,  III. 


HER3TINE. 

The  largest,  handsomest,  best,  and  most  productive 
HARDY  RED  RASPBERRY.  Grown  by  WM. 
PARRY,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J.  Send  for  Catalogue. 


THE  ROCHESTER  BERRY-BASKET. 

Durable  and  low-priced. 

Send  for  Circulars  to 

General  Agents,  COLLINS,  GEDDES  &  CO., 

Moorestowu,  N.  J. 


CMAIX  SPRUITS  A  SPEUSALTY. 

All  the  best  varieties.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  How  to 
Grow  them.  SILAS  WALTON,  Moorestown,  N.  ,T. 

nnn  STA]XI>AI£I>  Pear  Trees 
iUU.UUU  at  greatly  reduced  rates,  and  a  complete 
assortment  of  Nursery  Stock.  Address 

E.  MOODY  &  SONS,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


UUilllVI  WVlIil  £  JillUlUlVi 


Best  No.  1.  Peruvian  Guano.  Best  Ground  Bone.  Best 
Land  Plaster.  Sold  in  lots  to  suit,  to  either  the  farmer  or 
dealer,  by  GRIFFING  &  CO., 

Send  for  Circular.  60  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


GUANO, 


gr< 

Fisli  Guano,  rich  in  Am¬ 
monia  and  Phosphoric 
Acid.  Warranted  unadulterated.  Samples  on  application. 
Reliable  agents  wanted.  Delivered  in  New  York. 

WM.  II.  II.  GLOVER,  Southold,  N.  Y. 


Seedsmen,  Market-Gardeners,  and  Florists, 

35  Cortlandt,  St.,  New  York. 

TIME,  lj-a  cent  per  bushel.  For  sale  at 
the  works  of  the  Manhattan  Gas  Light  Company,  foot 
of  West  18tli  st.,  and  foot  of  East  14th  st.,  New  York. 


LIFE -STOCK  for  SALE, 

R.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  Dealers  in  Agricultural  Implements, 
Field  and  Garden  Seeds,  and  Fertilizers,  have  constantly  in 
tlieir  hands  for  sale,  or  can  readily  procure,  Thorough¬ 
bred  or  YVell-fored  JLivc-Stoclc  of  all  kinds,  from 
Shorthorns  to  Rabbits,  from  Iironzc-Tiirkcys 
to  Pigeons,  and  ship  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  Cata¬ 
logues  on  application  with  stamp. 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  New  York, 

P.  O.  Box  376.  189  &  191  Water  St. 

T ©  POUItTRY  BREED ERS, 

And  breeders  of  PET  and  FANCY  STOCK  of  all 
kinds.  Send  for  the 

“  POULTRY  BULLETIN,” 

a  monthly  paper,  beautifully  illustrated,  devoted  to  your 
interests.  It  reports  all  the  poultry  shows  and  prizes  taken, 
employs  able  writers,  has  distinguished  correspondents 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  is  !!ie  recognized  an- 
tliority  upon  Poultry  matters  in  America. 
Subscription  price,  $1:  each  number  10c.  Address 

THE  POULTRY  BULLETIN,  1>.  O.  Box 316,  N.Y.  City. 


PI jiM© ait Ii 

(See  illustration  in  January  No.  American  Agriculturist, 
page  13.)  Eggs  from  the  above,  and  other  fancy  fowl.  A 
few  fowls  for  sale.  Send  stamp  for  prices. 

C.  C.  CORBETT,  Norwich,  Ct. 

G APONIZ'ING  INSTRUMENTS. 

Address  THE  POULTRY  WORLD, 

_ _ Box  690,  Hartford,  CL 

FO IS.  SALE  AT 

FLEETWOOD  STOCK  FARM, 

Near  Frankfort,  Ky., 
Thorough-bred  Horses,  Trotting  Stock,  Im¬ 
ported  Alderney  s. 

J.  W.  HUNT  REYNOLDS. 


WEB®  SOIJTH.DOWNS  for  sale, 

w  “  from  imported  stock,  liv 

GEORGE  H.  BROWN,  Millbrook,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Premium  Chester  Whites ;  Berkshire 
and  Essex  Pigs. 

Bred  and  for  sale  by  GEO.  B.  HICKMAN, 

West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
Send  for  Circular  and  Price-list. 

TOIJRE  -  BRED  POULTRY  and 

JS_  BERKSHIRE  HOGS.  Over  100  prizes  awarded 
to  my  stock  the  past  year  at  the  two  Poultry  Exhibitions  and 
N.  O.  Fair  at  Cleveland,  O.  Prime  exhibition  fowls  now, 
and  eggs  in  their  season,  for  sale.  For  references,  prices, 
etc.,  address 

FRANK  FORD,  Ravenna,  O. 


I?  <55^  WIT  PIOSl  BlOOtl  Of  RECENT 
-H-4  K77  gw  MIA  M  BLAH  tvO  importations.  Pigs 
of  all  ages. 

G.  W.  FARLEE,  Cresskill,  N.  J. 


PURE-BRED  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS.  Choice 

stock  of  Dark  and  Light  Brahma,  Buff  Cochin,  and 
Houdan  Fowls.  Also  Peerless  and  Early  Rose  Potatoes. 
Wo  circular.  Address  P.  W.  HARBAUGH,  New  Lisbon,  O. 

plaice  MPROYED  iKOOS  take 

most  premiums.  Send  for  Price-list.  And  imported 
fowls.  L.  B.  SILVER,  Salem,  Ohio. 
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A  NSMSKSOIV’S  A€SSSI€ITSJ,FUE£AE, 

JrsL  STEAMER,  for  Steaming  Feed  foe  Stock; 
Heating'  Cheese  Vats,  Tannery  Vats,  Conservatories,  etc. 
This  Steamer  is  made  of  Wrought  Iron,  thoroughly  riveted 
End  finished  in  good  style.  It  has  a  reliable  Automatic  or 
Self-Regulating  Water  Feeder,  Safety  Valve,  Vacuum  Valve, 
Water  Gauge  Cocks, Whistles,  etc.,  all  complete.  The  boiler 
is  peculiar  in  construction,  being  One  Complete  Double 
Boiler  within  Another,  the  two  communicating  one 
with  the  other.  It  lias  an  extraordinary  amount  of  fire 
space  for  the  size  of  the  boiler ;  No.  3,  a  medium  size,  having 
3,853  square  inches  of  fire  surface  ;  consequently,  it  requires 
but  little  fuel  to  run  it.  Either  wood  or  coal  may  be  used 
for  fuel. 

It  will  cook  more  feed  or  heat  more  water  in  a  given  time 
than  any  other  steamer  of  the  same  size  or  cost.  It  is  more 
durable  than  any  other,  for  the'  reason  that  the  fire-box  is 
made  of  wrought  iron,  and  is  entirely  surrounded  witfi 
water.  We  are  also  manufacturing 

Anderson’s  Low  Pressure  Steam  Heater, 

for  heating  Private  Dwellings,  Stores,  Churches,  Conserva¬ 
tories,  etc.  We  manufacture  for  all  the  territory  east  of 
Illinois. 

For  further  particulars,  address 

F.  P.  MAST  &  CO., 

Springfield,  Ohio. 


■al  Works. 


Metropolitan  Agric 

Nisliwitz  Pulverizing  Marrow, 

The  best  implement  for  the  purpose  notv  in  use,  price  $30. 

Calioon’s  Broadcast  Seed-Sower  will  sow  evenly 
all  .kinds  of  seeds.  Price  $10. 

Steel  Clipper  Plows,  and  all  other  improved  implements 
for  the  farm  and  garden,  sold  by 

GRIFFING  &  CO.,  GO  Cortlandt  St„  New  York. 


PAWCOAST  &  MAUJLE, 
Philadelphia,  Pa., 

Succeed  Morris  Tasker  &  Co.  as 


CONTRACTORS 

For  the  Heating  of  Buildings  of  every  description, 
by  Steam  and  Hot  Water,  after  the  most  approved 
methods.  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  and  Forc¬ 
ing  Houses  heated  to  anv  desired  temperature. 
Laundry  and  Culinary  Apparatus  in  detail.  Esti¬ 
mates  furnished  upon  application. 


THE  GLEN  &  HALL 

Grain.  am«l  Clover  Thrcsliing'  anti 
Separating-  Machines. 

Address  THe  Glen  &  Hall  Manufacturing  Co., 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  or  DETROIT,  MICH. 
Catalogues  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

'  CARHART’S 

Patent  Two-Horse 

Pulverizing  Cultivator 

was  awarded  the  First  Premium  at  State  and  County  Fairs 
in  1870  and  '71. 

It  is  superior  to  the  best  Wheel  Cultivator. 

The  draft  is  reduced  nearly  one  half. 

The  depth  you  wisli  It  to  run  is  regulated  without  the  use 
of  wheels. 

It  can  he  drawn  close  to  a  tree  or  plant  without  injuring  it. 
It  is  not  disturbed  by  short  undulations  of  earth  like 'the 
Wheel  Cultivator ;  but  pulverizes,  levels,  and  llts  the  ground 
for  the  Mowing  Machine  better  than  any  Cultivator  in  use, 
and  can  be  used  for  more  purposes  than  any  other  implement 
on  the  farm.  Price  $20. 

C.  C.  BRADLEY  &  SON, 

Manufacturers,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


“March  Winds”  and  “ Poor 
Help”.  can’t  prevent  owners  of  a  gal¬ 
vanized  No.  3  Planet  Drill  from  getting 
in  their  peas,  guano,  etc.,  evenly  and 
quickly.  Made  onlv  by  S.  L.  ALLEN  & 
CO.,  119  S.  4th,  Pliila.,  Pa.  Circulars, 
with  abundant  testimonials,  free. 


Af\P\  Hfifi  STAIVDAItW  Pear  Trees 

AwU.wwU  at  greatly  reduced  rates,  and  a  complete 
assortment  of  Nursery  Stock.  Address 

K.  MOODY  &  SONS,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


lot  to  be  Paid  for  Until  Tried. 

Do  you  want  one 
__  i  fox-  your  own  use, 

-7-— -  ~  ^  - ■  OJL*  agency  of 

RISK  WITZ 

|J  PULVEEIZIN9 

Jf  HARROW. 

ALSO  THE 

Copper-S  i  rip  Feed-€as£ter, 

13  sizes,  $10  to  $40.  Cut  line  or  coarse  from  one  to  twelve 
bushels  a  minute. 

+Aone’3c?'!,wI*iR.’.  Carrot,  and  Potato  Slice?,  $12 
to  $20.  Send  for  Circulars  to 

PEEKSKILE  PLOW  WORKS, 

91  Beekman  St.,  New  York,  or  01  Merwin  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


PRICES  REDUCED. 

CrawAnI’s  (Garden 

CULTIVATOR,. 

Hand  machine  for  all  kinds 
of  Garden  Cultivation.  War- 
y§Plg?  ranted  to  do  the  work  of  4 
meu.  Send  for  Circulars) 

,>■"  BLYMTER,  NORTON'&Co., 
Cincinnati,  O. 


fBTTLE  GIANT  I  A3  V  S3  IS  MOSS  $13- 

JSA  POWER.— Strong,  Durable,  Simple,  Cheap.  Easy 
for  horses.  Will  do  all  work.  Persons  using  them  say  they 
are  the  best.  Send  for  Circular  to  ' 

JOHN  W .  QUINCY,  93  William  Sti,  New  York. 

I^RffABLE  MULL®. 

For  Corn-Meal,  Wheat- 
Flouring,  and 
Stock  Feed. 

Grist-Mill,  Two  Run  of  Stone 
complete  for  $1,200.  Bolts,  Smutters 
Corn-Shellers,  and  Mill-Work  gene¬ 
rally. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 

ISAAC  STRAUB  &  CO., 
_  Cincinnati,  O. 


r  NEW } 


IlL't 


This  Machine  starts  the  work  ■with  a  selvage  edge,  and  is 
guaranteed  (in  its  present  completeness)  to  meet  every  want 
Qf  the  household  for  either  domestic  or  fancy  work. 

It  limits  Everything. 

Efficient  and  reliable  agents  wanted  in  every  section  of 
the  country,  with  whom  the  most  liberal  terms  will  he  made. 
Illustrated  Books  and  Circulars  sent  to  any  address  free  of 
charge.  Address 

DANA  BICKFORD,  . 

Vice-President  and  General  Agent, 

689  Broadway,  New  York. 

MleU  Scientific  School  of  Tale  College. 

UST"  Programmes  sent  on  Application. 


CONTINENTAL 
WASHING  MACHINE. 


-At  the  great  trial  of  Wash¬ 
ing  Machines  at  Utica,  N.  Y., 
under  tile  auspices  of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety,  on  the  22cl  of  September, 
1870,  l lie  CONTINENTAL  won 
the  First  Premium,  and  was 
awarded  the  Bronze  Medal, 
also  First  Premium  and  Medal 
at  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural 
Society  at  Albany-  iii  1871. 

It  will  wash  a  single  collar 
or  any  amount  of  small  arti¬ 
cles  at  once  up  to  the  hulk  of 
two  or  three  sheets.  It  will 
wash  the  collar  or  wristband 
of  a  shirt,  the  hem  of  a  gar¬ 
ment,  the  feet  of  stockings,  or 
any  part  of  any  clothing  that 
may  require  more  washing 
than  the  rest,  and  it  will  wash  them  clean.  For  washing 
bedding,  it  can  not  be  excelled.  A  half-grown  boy  or  gill 
can  operate  the  machine  with  ease.  It  does  not  mb  the 
clothes  a  particle,  and  consequently  does  not  wear  them  or 
tear  off  buttons,  which  alone  makes  it  worth  many  times  its 
cost.  Its  action  upon  clothes  is  to  turn  and  squeeze,  thereby 
forcing  the  water  through  them  ;  the  mass  revolving  in 
the  suds. 

So  rapid,  easy,  and  thorough  is  it  in  its  operation,  that  in 
every  case  those  who  have  purchased  and  used  it,  say  they 
no  longer  dread  washing. 

New  York  Tribune  Office,  > 

New  York,  Sept-  6th,  1870. ) 

Gentlemen— I  have  examined  your  Washing  Machine,  and 
heard  the  testimony  of  others  better  qualified  than  I  am  to 
pronounce  upon  fts  merits,  and  I  concur  with  them  in  re¬ 
garding  it  a  very  good  one.  I  know  it  will  save  clothes.  I 
have  no  doubt  it  will  save  labor— while  doing  its  work  very 
thoroughly. 

I  commend  it  to  the  careful  attention  of  all  who  believe 
that  progress  ought  to  visit  the  kitchen  and  laundry,  and  not 
be  confined  to  the  shop  and  the  field. 

Yours,  HORACE  GREELEY. 

Messrs.  Brinkeuhoff  &  Co.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

[From  Governor  Seymour.] 

Utica,  Aug.  29tl),  1870. 

Those  who  do  the  washing  in  my  house  are  very  much 
pleased  with  the  Continental  'Washing  Machine.  They  did 
not  care  to  try  it  at  first,  but  now  they  think  highly  of  it.  It 
is  simple,  strong,  and  easily  kept  in  order.  In  my  opinion, 
it  Will  prove  to  “be  a  valuable  invention. 

HORATIO  SEYMOUR 

[From  S.  Willard,  M.D.,  President  of  Oswego  Starch  Fac¬ 
tory,  Auburn  Savings  Bank,  etc.] 

Auburn,  Oct.  IStli,  1870. 

Messrs.  Brinkerhoff  &  Co. : 

After  an  ample  trial  of  your  Washing  Machine  in  my 
family,  it  is  found  to  combine  all  the  valuable  properties 
which  can  reasonably  he  hoped  for  from  any  machine’  used 
for  that  purpose.  It  is  simple  in  structure,  easy  to  operate, 
cleanses  the  fabric  with  very  little  labor  in  a  very  short 
time,  by  a  process  which  neither  wears  nor  tears  the  most 
lender  clothes.  It  is  truly  a  boon  to  the  washing  family. 

■  Respectfully  yours,  S.  WILLARD. 


All  who  feel  the  want  of  a  machine  that  will  fully  sustain 
all  the  recommendations  given,  are  invited  to  try  the  CON¬ 
TINENTAL,  which  will  be  shipped  as  directed  on  receipt  of 
the  price,  $15. 

If  entire  satisfaction  is  not  given  one  after  four  weeks  of 
fair  trial,  the  money  will  be  refunded  to  all  who  will  thus 
notify  us. 

pf  Agents  wanted  everywhere,  to  whom  liberal  induce¬ 
ments  will  be  offered,  and  exclusive  sale  given. 

Address 

BRINKERMOFF  MANUF’G  CO., 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 
SOUTHARD  &  CORLIES,  Gen’l  Ag-4s., 
55  EEeeltman  St.,  New  York. 

PRESERVE  YOUR  LEATHER  ! 

A  JUDICIOUS  USE  OF 

FRANK  MILLER’S 

Prepared  Harness  Oil 

Blacking,  for  Harness,  Carriage  Tops,  etc.,  and  his 

LEATHER  PRESERVATIVE 

AND 

WATER-PROOF  OIL  BLACKING, 

For  Boots  and  Shoes,  is  most  excellent  economy.  These 
articles  are  always  reliable.  Manufactured  by 

PRANK  MILLER  &  SONS, 

18  and  30  Cedar  Street,  New  Yorfc. 


RUSTIC  VASES, 

Hanging  Baskets,  Chairs, 


Bird  Houses,  Tables,  Bird  Cages,  &c.,  &c. 

SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR  WITH  ENGRAVINGS  AND  PRICES 
TO  THE  TRADE.  Address 


JAMES  KING,  «  «  lew  Haven,  Conn. 


1872.] 
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X  c.  TILTON9S  STEAM  WASHER 


WILL  CLEANSE  YOUE  CLOTHES  WITHOUT  RUBBING. 

EVERY  ONE  SOLD  IS  FULLY  WARRANTED. 

P30  FLUIDS  OR  EXTRA  SOAP  USED. 

It  consumes  less  Soap ,  less  Time ,  and  less  Fuel  than  the  usual  method.  It  saves 
labor,  Wear  and  Tear ,  and  the  Annoyance  of  Wash  Fcnj. 

It  Requires  no  Attention  while  the  Process  of  Cleaning-  Goes  on. 

It  will  do  the  washing  of  the  Family  while  you  are  eating  Breakfast  and  doing 
up  Dishes.  _ 

{BEAD  CIRCULAR.) 

1  respectfully  ask  all  to  read  this  circular  carefully,  and  candidly  consider  what  I  propose  as  a  matter  of  business. 
Before  making  known  my  terms,  permit  me  to  state  that  the  matter  of  washing  clothes  is  one  of  no  small  consideration  ;  it 
is  something  which  concerns  every  family  and  every  individual.  It  is  but  recent  since  Hand  Washing  was  in  common 
use.  Latterly,  however,  the  inventive  genius  of  the  country  has  been  directed  to  the  invention  of  various  devices  by  which 
much  of  the  labor,  drudgery,  loss  of  time,  and  wear  of  material  might  be  obviated.  Ponderous  as  well  as  intricate  Washing 
Machines  have  been  constructed— many  of  which  are  decided  improvements  over  the  old  method  of  washing— and  these 
machines  have  been  very  salable.  People  will  continue  to  have  Washing  Machines ;  but  let  me  ask  you  if  Hie  STEAM 
WASHER,  can  be  constructed  for  a  faw  dollars  (much  less  than  any  ordinary  Washing  Machine),  and  enable  all  to  wash 
by  steam  without  labor,  loss  of  time,  without  wearing  of  clothing,  etc.,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  will  super¬ 
sede,  in  a  great  measure,  all  Washing  Machines  now  in  common  use  ?  The  sale  of  this  Washer  is  unparalleled,  and  must 
he  so.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  use.  It  is  new,  and  every  family  needs  it,  and  will  buy  it.  I  wish  to  secure  a  few  good 
men  to  sell  rights  for  me,  and  in  order  to  secure  as  many  as  I  need  immediately,  I  offer  extra  inducements. 

If  you  will  agree  to  sell  for  me,  I  will  allow  66K  per  cent  commission.  You  shall  have  the  right  to  sell  any  County  or 
State  for  me,  and  on  application  I  will  forward  deed  to 'any  County  or  State  which  you  have  sold  for  me,  provided  I  have 
not  already  disposed  of  it  before  receiving  your  order. 

Many  of  my  patrons  have  requested  mo  to  suggest  the  best  method  of  selling  the  Steam  "Washer,  in  order  to  make 
the  most  money  in  the  shortest  time.  In  reply,  I  would  say  there  are  many  methods  which  might  be  suggested,  all  of  which 
seem  to  work  well,  but  the  most  prominent  of  which  I  will  suggest:  In  tlie  first  place,  send  for  a  sample  and  carefully  test 
it.  You  will  learn  by  a  single  trial  how  to  wash  with  it  most  successfully.  All  you  have  to  do  now  is  to  exhibit  it  to  others. 
I  will  suggest  that  you  make  an  engagement  to  wash  at  a  certain  place,  at.  an  appointed  hour ;  manage  to  have  as  many 
present  as  possible.  You  will  he  astonished  at  the  intense  excitement  it  will  produce  after  the  water  and  steam  have 
rushed  through  the  tubes  and  foamed  over  the  clothing,  rushing  back  through  tlie  clothing  to'  the  lower  bottom  to  be  sud¬ 
denly  returned  again  in  tlie  same  manner— say  for  thirty  minutes— you  take  out  the  clothing,  rinse,  and  wring  out,  and  find 
the  clothing  perfectly  clean.  You  will  find  all  perfectly  delighted  with  it. 

You  can  take  orders  from  nine  in  ten  present,  to  be  filled  afterwards,  at  prices  ranging  from  $S  to  $10  each.  A  single 
trial  in  this  manner  will  satisfy  you  that  the  Steam  Washer  is  a  success  and  will  sell.  You  should  lose  no  time  in 
ordering  a  deed  for  your  County,  to  be  sent  by  express,  C.  O.  D.,  if  not  convenient  to  advance  the  money.  You  should 
continue  to  take  orders,  and  by  the  time  your  deed  would  come  to  hand  you  might  have  a  gross  sold.  You  should  arrange 
with  a. Tinner  to  make  the  "Washers— tlie  price  will  vary  according  to  style  and  finish.  I  have  known  some  agents  to  sell 
as  many  as  twenty  Washers  in  a  day.  After  you  have  introduced  it  more  or  less  in  your  County,  you  can  take  another 
County,  and  rest  assured  that  wherever  you  get  a  single  "Washer  into  a  neighborhood.it  will  sell  many  more.  Consequently, 
.  after  you  have  sold  a  few  hundred  in  a  County,  you  can  sell  the  right  of  your  County  for  much  more  than  at  the  start. 
You  can  calculate,  what  your  gains  will  he  by  buying  a  single  County,  but  this  is  not  a  tenth  part  what  you  ought  to  make, 
for  while  you  are  traveling  you  will  meet  with  many  men  who  want  to  make  money,  to  whom  you  can  sell  rights.  There 
is  no  business  you  can  engage  in  which  offers  such  splendid  inducements,  besides  it  is  a  safe  business,  no  loss,  and  pleasant 
because  it  renders  perfect  satisfaction.  I  can  not  see  how  I  can  propose  better  terms.  Should  I  allow  my  patrons  to  make 
their  own  terms,  I  scarcely  believe  they  could  make  better  terms  for  themselves,  and  make  more  money. 

On  the  receipt  of  five  dollars  I  will  ship  you  a  complete  "Washer,  extra  copper-bottomed,  as  a  sample,  together  with  a 
Certificate  of  Agency,  witli  full  instructions  how  to  conduct  the  business.  .  And  upon  the  receipt  of  tlie  Washer  you  may 
have  time  to  test  it,  and  if  you  find  it  not  as  represented  I  will  refund  your  money.  The  Washers  retail  at -from  $S  to 
$10.  After  I  send  you  a  sample  I  will  hold  your  County  a  reasonable  time  for  you  to  decide  whether  you  Wish  to  purchase 
or  not.  I  will  furnish  blank  deeds,  and  will  do  all  I  can  to  enable  you  to  succeed  in  the  business.  Let  me  bear, from  you  soon, 
or  your  choice  of  territory  may  be  taken  by  some  one  else. 

Address  J.  0.  TILTON,  No,  10i  Sixth  St,,  “Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


THE 


“DOMESTIC 


"BEST 

TO  USE. 

“EASIEST 

TO  SELL. 

S.  M,  Agents: 

It  don't  pay  you 
to  fight  the  best 
machine.  Provo 
our  claims,  Gets 
the  agency  and 

sell  it.  Address  _ 

^DOMESTIC”  S.  M.  Co. ,  96 Chambers  St.,  Bf.  Y. 

— The  best  and 

W"  cheapest  in  tlie  toorlrl  is  made  by  combining  Dua- 
dale's  Universal  Clothes  Washer  (price  $3.50)  with  an  or¬ 
dinary  tub  and  wash-board.  Directions  and  fastenings  in 
club  of  five,  to  one  address,  $15,  free  of  freight. 

Address  J.  K.  DUGDALE,  White  Water,  Ind. 


B  L  E  E  S 

NOISELESS, 

LOCK-STITCH 
Sewing  Machine 

Challenges  the  world 
in  perfection  of  work, 
strength  and  beauty  of 
stitch,  durability  of  "con¬ 
struction,  and  rapidity  of 
motion.  Call  and  examine. 
Send  foi-C'ircular.  Agents 
wanted. 

MANUFACTURED  by 

BLEES 

Sewing  Machine  Co., 

623  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Fasten  your  windows  down  or  up  with  the 
Keisinger  Sash  Lock  and  Support.  No  spring,  no 
mutilation  of  sash  ;  cheap,  durable,  easily  applied— bolds 
sasli  at  any  place  desired,  and  automatically  locks  the  win¬ 
dow  when  down.  Send  for  circular.  On  inclosing  25  cts.  a 
circular  and  a  japanned  lock  will  be  mailed  to  any  address, 
post-paid.  Tlie  trade  supplied.  Agents  wanted  everywhere. 

IL  C.  DEMMING,  Treas.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  FORRESTER  SUBMERGED  PUMP 

is  a  double-acting,  non-freezing  Force 
Pump.  It  is  composed  entirely  of 
metal,  is  simple  in  construction,  very 
durable,  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of 
order.  It  lias  no  packings,  and  lienee 
works  willi  the  least  possible  friction. 
Will  work  in  wells  of  any  depth,  and 
is  the  cheapest  and  best  for  gen¬ 
eral  use.  Agents  wanted— local 
and  traveling.  Dealers  specially  in¬ 
terested. 

Send  for  Circular.  Address 
MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Bridgeport,  Ct.  ’ 


AMERICAN  SUBMERGED  PUMP. 


“Tlie  Best  Pump  in  the  World.” 

Our  Agents  report  over  $300,000  worth  of  property  saved 
from  Fire  this  year  by  these  pumps,  being  the  most  power¬ 
ful  force-pumps  in  tlie  world,  as  well  as  Non-Freezing. 

See  October  number,  page  390,  also  tlie  Premium-List,  page 
393,  of  tlie  Am.  Agriculturist.  This  paper  never  deceives 
tlie  farmers.  See  notice  in  February  number,  page  45.  Try 
one.  If  it  don’t  do  the  work  claimed,  send  it  hack  and  get 
your  money,  as  wc  warrant  our  pumps  to  do  all  wc 
claim  for  them  on  our  circulars. 

Send  for  circulars  or  orders  to  the  Bridgeport  31’f’g 
Co.,  No.  55  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 

An  order  for  nine  No.  1  Pumps  secures  an  exclusive  town 
agency. 

Am  E  BICAH  SUBMERGED 

PUMP.  General  agent  for  Illinois, 

ALFRED  A.  RDNDLE, 

No.  318  North  Centre  St.,  Bloomington,  Ill. 


For  Young  Ladies,  Pittsfield,  Mass.  Spring  term  begins 
February  12th,  1872.  Most  favorably  known  for  benuty  and 
salubrity  of  location  and  superior  advantages. 

Rev.  C.  V.  SPEAR,  Principal. 


BJj  ARRJS’Improved 
0  •  EEMMEE  &  BINDER, 

with  new  Blind  Stitch  Guide. 
Wechallenge  the  world.  Fits 
any  machine.  JDoe3  9  kinds 
work;  hems  Sways;  bindsd 
ways;  makes  French  fold,  umbrella  and  linen  seams. 
}  It  B  B-B  W  D  stitches  a  cut  bind,  turning  both  edges. 
7  Pays  its  cost  in  OME  DAY.  Highest  award  at 
_  Am.  Int.  Fair,  1871.  Increases  capacity  of  $60  ma¬ 
chine  Sent  free  on  receipt  of  price.  State  the  kind  °f  raa" 
ch  ine  you  wish  it  for.  Great  inducements  to  the  trade.  Address 
MILO  HARRIS,  791  Broadway,  N.  Y.  PRICE  $1.50, 
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THOMAS’  PATENT 


SMOOTHING  HARROW, 

With  54,  81,  or  108  Slanting  Tectli  of  Tempered 
Steel. 

A  Thorough  Pulverizer  of  the  Soil. 

A  Perfect.  Cultivator  of  Growing  Crops. 

Obviates  Hand-hoeing.  Draws  very  easily. 

Covers  six,  nine,  or  twelve  feet.  Slanting  Teeth. 
Never  Clog. 

23?"  Every  Harrow  is  warranted.  Canvassers  wanted. 

J.  J.  THOMAS  &  CO.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Sold  in  NEW  YORK  CITY  only  by 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

189  &  19!  Water  Street. 


ELGIN 

WATCH  ESI 


Great  Western  Gun  Works. 

Rifles,  Shot  Guns,  Revolvers. 

Caps  Powder,  Shot,  AVads,  Bullets,  Game-Bags,  Shot-Belts, 
Powder-Flasks,  Gun  materials  and  Sporting  Goods  oi  every 
description  at  very  low  prices.  Send  stamp  for  a  Price-list. 

We  send  goods  hy  Express,  C.O.D.,  witli  privilege  to  ex¬ 
amine  before  paying  ttie  hill.  Army  Guns  and  Revolvers 
bought  or  traded  for.  Address  J.  II.  .JOHNSTON , 

Great  Western  Gun  AVorks,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


jjT|0  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST  SHOE  ever 
made,  one  that  will  not  rip  or  come  apart?  Then  buy 
the  CABLE  SCREAV  AVIRE  Boots  and  Shoes-all  have  the 
Patent  Stamp. 


Q  Afe.Oi  ii-yn.  i  per  mouth  guaranteed 

JSL tLQJ?  /aatQ&sij?  sure  to  Agents  every¬ 
where  selling  our  new  seven-strand  White  Platina 
Clothes-Lines.  Sells  readily  at  every  house.  Samples 
free  Address  the  Girard  AA  irk  Hills,  Philadelphia,  I  a. 


S^IRS’T  Premiums  aAvarded  by  Aruer.  Inst.,  1870. 

JS-  MICROSCOPES. 

Illustrated  Price-List  sent  free  on  application. 

MAGIC  LAMTERStfS. 

Catalogue,  priced  and  illustrated,  sent  free. 

T.  H.  McALLISTER,  Optician,  49  Nassau-st.,  N.  Y. 

GALVANIZED  WIRE  AND 

WIRE  CABLdE,  for  Fencing  and  Vineyard  purposes. 
Imported  by  LAUGIILAND  &  CO., 

212  Franklin  St.,  New  York.. 

Send  for  priced  circulars. 

Hinkley  Knitting  Machine, 

The  Simplest.  Cheapest,  and  Best  in  use!  Has  hut  one 
needle!  A  child  can  run  it.  Agents  wanted  in  every 
Town.  Send  for  Circular  and  Sample  Stocking,  to 

HINKLEY  KNITTING  MACH.  CO.,  Bath,  Me. 


“ It  is  generally  known  that  American  Watches  are,  all 
things  considered,  the  best  in  the  world ;  but  the  public  may 
not  be  aware  that  the  best  of  these,  such  as  are  specially 
adapted  to  the  use  of  railway  men,  travelers,  and  those  to 
whom  absolutely  accurate  time  is  a  matter  ot  necessity,  are 
made  at  Elgin,  111."— Forney's  Weekly  Press.  Philadelphia. 

The  Elgin  Illustrated  Almanac  for  1872,  printed  with  origi¬ 
nal  pictures,  and  in  a  superior  manner,  by  the  Aldine  Press 
of  New  York,  is  now  ready  for  distribution. 

Jewelers  throughout  the  country  are  supplied  with  them 
for  gratuitous  circulation,  or  copies  will  he  sent  free  to  any 
address  upon  application  to 

NATIONAL  (Elgin)  WATCH  CO., 

AVest  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  or 

No.  1  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


IMPROVED  FOOT  LATHES, 

With  Slide  Best  and  Fittings.  Just  the  thing 
for  the  Artisan  or  Amateur  Turner. 

ALSO  HAM)  PLAKERS. 

Many  a  reader  of  this  paper  lias  one  of  them. 
Selling  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  Canada,  Cuba,  Europe, 
etc.  Send  for  descriptive  Catalogue. 

Address  N.  H.  BALDWIN,  Laconia,  IV .  II. 


Cralvamiaed  Wia*e  f©r  Fciaeiaig' 
and  draperies.  Nos.  8  ©. 

We  have  a  larce  stock  of  this  wire  on  hand,  well  adapted 
to  fencing  and  vineyard  purposes,  which  we  offer  at  a  price 
much  below  market  value.  The  durability  of  Galvanized 
wire  over  plain  iron  is  well  understood,  and  parties  desiring 
wire  for  the  above  purposes  will  do  well  to  apply  to  us. 

L.  G.  TILLOTSON  &  CO.,  Importers,  No.  8Dey  St.,  N.  Y. 

Dealers  in  Railway  and  Telegraph  supplies. 


WOODKUFF’S  PATENT  EAKTM 
CLOSET 

took  First  Premium  at  the  American  Institute  Fair.  The 


UNITED  STATES  WATCH  CO’S  WATCHES 


WERU  AWARDED  THE 


JTa.il-  of  “vYIvlElRICAsJSr  INSTITUTE,'’’  TTovy  YTorU,  1870„ 

“  “OHIO  MSGHLAJNriCS  I  AT  STITUTE,”  Cincinnati,  1©'?'®, 
jSf.i-  o TjOUISITYTTA.  STAlTIH  IDVLIR,”  TTew  Orleans,  La.,  1870. 

And  at  every  Pair  where  they  have  been  exhibited, 

%wm?  ®S1 


best  in  use.  Price,  pine,  $8;  black-walnut,  $U.  Send  for 
Circular.  GRIFFING  &  CO., 

60  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


EARTH  CLOSET.  KSJ” 

Call  or  address  STANDARD  EARTH  CLOSET,  No.  21 
Cortlandt  St.,  New  York.  Reliable  agents  wanted. 


BUILDING  FELT  (no  tar)  for 

outside  work  and  inside  instead  of  plaster. 

C.  .1.  FAY  (Patentee),  Camden,  N.  J. 


CABLE  SCREW  WIRE 

T500T&  AND  SHOES 

never  rip  or  leak. 


Farmers9  Accountant 

A  blank  hook  with  printed  headings  for  keeping  farm 
accounts.  The  most  suggestive  and  simple  hook  in  use. 
ISO  pages,  $3.50 ;  125  pages,  $2 ;  each  designed  for  three 
years.  40  pages,  one  year,  80  cents.  Sent,  postage  paid, 
on  receipt  of  price  in  registered  letter.  Address 

FRED  PERKINS,  Becltct,  Mass. 


THE  best,  handsomest,  and  cheapest  magazine 
in  the  world  is  the  OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP.  So 
says  the  press,  so  say  the  people.  The  first  volume  will  con¬ 
tain  nearly  600  pages  of  the  highest  literary  excellence, 
printed  on  fine  paper,  clear  new  type.  Only  $1  a  year. 
Specimen  number  10  cents.  Great  inducements  to 'cun- 
vassers.  Address 

HARLOW.  E.  WOODWARD,  Boston,  Mass. 


CCRIB^IER’S  iLUMBSEBSANT*  S.OGS 

^  BOOK.  Over  400,000  copies  sold.  It  contains  full 
tables  for  measuring  saw  logs,  plank,  scantling,  hoards, 
wood,  and  lumber  or  all  kinds.  Also  time  and  hoard  tables 
for  workmen,  interest,  etc.  Every  lumber  dealer,  farmer, 
and  mechanic  wants  a  copy.  Ask  your  bookseller  for  it,  or 
Bend  me  30  cents,  and  I  will  forward  a  copv,  post-paid.  Ad¬ 
dress  GEO.  W.  FISHER,  Box  233,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


HUI%  FINCr,  Trapping,  and  Fishing 

madeeasy.  Pest  hook  ;,(i  pages ;  50  engravings.  Only 
20  cents,  post-paid.  Send  for  Catalogues  of  Books,  etc. 
AddreBB  C.  S.  RILEY,  Holland,  N.  Y. 

Buy  your  Seeds  Direct  of  the  Grower. 

Send  for  Catalogue  for  1872.  Address 

O.  BURRAS,  North  Fairfield,  O. 


Watch  Ho.  1089,  IT.  S.  Watch  Co.,  Stem-Winder — variation,  *2  Seconds  in  14  Months. 

L.  13.  Chittenden,  late  Reg.  U.  S.  Treat. 

Watch  Ho.  ill.OSO.V.  S.  Watch  Co.,  Stem  Winder— variation,  7  seconds  ia  four  months. 

S.  M.  Beard,  Arm  Beards  &  Cummings ,  128  Front  Street,  N.  7. 
Watch  No,  lOJjdS,  V.  5.  Watch  Co.,  Stem-Winder — variation,  5  seconds  per  month.  _  _  _ 

1  Z.C.  Priest,  Ass't  Sup't  IT.  T.  C.  efc  H.  R.  R. 

Watch  JYo.  1037,  V.  B.  Watch  Co.,  Stem  Winder— variation,  only  5  seconds  per  month. 

Henry  Smith,  Treas.  Panama  R.  R.  Co.,  88  Wall  St..  N.  7. 

Trice  Lists  furnished  the  trade  cn  application,  inclosing  business  card.  For  ealo  by  the  trade  generally. 
Ash  your  Jeweler  to  sea  the  MAHIOIT 

t  BEWARE  of  worthless  imitations  with,  which  the  country  is  flooded.  To  avoid  impo¬ 
sition,  see  that  the  words  MARION ,  IT.  J .,  are  engraved  on  the  •plate  over  the  Main-ppnng 
Barrel.  All  otliers  a  re  spurious. 

WHOLo!AmE 00113  United  States  Watch  Co-, 

GILES,  BRO.  &  CO.  GILES,  WALES  &  CO. 

93  &  85  State  St.,  Chicago.  Ith  Mo.  13  Maiden  Lane ,  MewTorb. 
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Empire  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company 

OF 

NEW  YORK. 

Office,  -  -  -  -  139  Broadway. 

Success  the  Criterion  of  Excellence. 

Compared  with  the  following  welhknown  Companies,  the 
prosperity  of  the  EMPIRE  MUTUAL  LIFE  lias 
been  most  remarkable. 

The  average  number  of  Policies  issued  by  the 

Empire  Mutual  in  the  first  2  years  was .  4,016 

Mutual  Life .  “  21 

New  England  Mutual .  “  22 


New  Torlc  Life . 

Mutual  Benefit . 

Connecticut  Mutual.. . 

Charter  Oak . 

Massachusetts  Mutual. 


18 

18 

16 

13 

17 


1,463 

S12 

1,008 

1,019 

1,783 

1,027 

1,03S 


The  ratio  of  Policies  issued  in  1S70  by  the  Empire  over 
those  issued  in  1SC9  was  167  per  cent,  and  of  Receipts,  600 
per  cent. 

Number  of  Policies  issued  iu  first  two  years,  •  •  8.032 

Annual  Premium  thereon, . $793,742.45 

Amount  Insured  thereby, . $17,286,406.00 

Average  Amount  of  Policies, . $2,152.00 

Total  Assets  at  the  end  of  two  years,  above  -  $700,000.00 

Notice  the  following  Liberal  Features  : 

Ordinary  Whole  Life  Policies  absolutely  IVon-For- 
feitable  from  payment  of  the  first  annual  premium. 

All  other  Policies  Nou-Forfei  table  after  two  annual 
payments. 

All  Policies  incontestable  for  usual  causes,  and  abso¬ 
lutely  incontestable  after  two  annual  premiums. 

All  restriction  upon  travel  and  residence  removed 
and  no  permits  required. 

One  third  of  all  premiums  loaned  to  the  Insured,  If 
desired,  and  no  notes  required. 

No  accumulation  of  Interest  on  Deferred  Premi¬ 
ums,  and  no  increase  of  annual  payment  on  any  class  of 
policies. 

Dividends  Accumulative,  the  surplus  being  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Policy-holder,  equitably  in  proportion  to  his 
contribution  thereto. 

The  business  of  the  Company  conducted  upon  the  Mutual 
Plan. 

<G.  HILTON  SCHII3N1ER,  President. 
CHABNCEY  Mt.  BEPEW,  Vice-President. 

FLAX.  HEMP.  RAM  \  E, 

We  make  separate  Brakes  for  each  article.  The  Flax 
Brake  is  well  known  as  the  best  in  any  market.  The  Hemp 
Brakes  are  strong,  and  will  break  fast  and  first-rate,  taking 
out  nearly  all  the  woody  matter.  The  Ramie  Brake  will  do 
the  work,  and  clean  this  new  plant  as  required.  Please  send 
for  Circular  to  .TOII1V  W.  QUINCY. 

Treasurer,  Mallory  &  Sanford  Flax  and  Hemp  Machine  Co., 
_ 98  William  St.,  New  York. 

TRY  “Carolina,  Farmer,”  first-class 

Agricultural  Magazine,  Wilmington,  North  Carolina. 
$2.00  per  year.  Advertising  rates  low. 

NO  FREEZING— NO  SNOWS— RIPE 
ORANGES  AND  GREEN  VEGETABLES  AT 

DAYTONA,  FLORIDA. 

Fk>r  Clieap  Lauds  and  Homes,  Inquire  of 

M.  DAY,  JTr.,  Mansfield,  Oliio. 

Thorough  -  bred  Stock, 

Ayrshire,  Jersey,  and 

Guernsey  Cattle. 

Cotsvvold  Sheep,  Ewes,  and  Rams  of  the 
famous  Maple  Shade  Flock. 

Berkshire  Pigs,  of  the  best  strains. 

Essex  Pigs,  as  fine  as  any  in  the  country* 

All  the  above  are  strictly  thorough-bred,  with  undoubted 
pedigrees,  and  will  be  sold  at  reasonable  prices. 

L.  A.  CHASE,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


The  First  Division  of  the 

ST.  PAUL  k  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY 


Offer  for  sale  1,500,000  Acres  of  Land 

Along  their  lines  of  Railroad.  Also,  “Y? CS  N7£7‘IKF  XsOTS 
In  twenty  flourishing  Towns  and  Railroad  Stations. 

ACTUAL  SETTLERS  can  purchase  on  long  credit  with  7  per  cent  annual  interest.  The  Bonds  of  the  Company- 
taken  at  par  on  Cash  Sales.  For  Descriptive  Pamphlets,  Prices,  and  other  information,  apply  to 
General  Office  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  HERS¥5ANM  TROTT,  Land  Commissioner. 

Mem—  Attention  is  called  to  Government  lands  on  the  west  end  of  the  Main  Line,  which  can  he  taken  under  the 
Homestead  Law. 


900,000  ACRES 

OF 

EXCELLENT  FAL’.MING 

AND  SPLENDID 

Michigan  Pine  Lands 

FOR  SALE, 

On  which  are  ONE  THOUSAND  MILLION S  OF 
PINE  TIMBER,  and  inexhaustible  quantities  of  Maple, 
Beech,  Elm,  Ash,  Hemlock,  Oak,  etc. 

The  grant  of  lands  to  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Rail¬ 
road  Company,  to  build  their  Road  from  Fort  Wayne,  Iud., 
to  Traverse  Bay  and  Mackinaw,  Michigan,  comprises  in  its 
farming  lands  every  variety  of  soil,  from  the  rich  clay  loam 
t>o  the  light  sandy,  and  they  are  found  in  that  section  of 
Michigan,  north  of  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids,  and  contiguous 
to  the  great  fruit  belt  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan,  now  being  rapidly  developed  by  railroad  and  other  en¬ 
terprises. 

Farming  Lands  are  sold  to  actual  settlers,  on  cre¬ 
dit,  one  quarter  down,  balance  in  yearly  payments,  interest 
7  per  cent.  Persons  desirous  of  locations  for  farms  will,  on 
application  at  the  Office  in  Grand  Rapids,  lie  fur¬ 
nished  witli  Tickets  over  the  Road,  entitling  them  to 
Return  of  Farrs,  in  the  event  of  purchasing  ally  of  the 
Company’s  farming  land.  For  information  about  the  lands, 
prices,  location,  etc.,  etc.,  address 

VVM.  A.  HOWARD,  Land  Commissioner, 

Title  Perfect.  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

FOR  SiLXjR. 

VERY  VALUABLE  RIVER  FARM :  one  of 
the  finest  in  East  Tennessee;  700  acres;  400  in 
fine  cultivation  ;  mostly  first-class  river  bottom  ;  large  brick 
house  and  out-buildings;  fine  orchard.  Price  $35,000;  one 
sixth  cash,  and  balance  in  five  equal  annual  installments, 
with  interest.  Send  stamp  for  Tennessee  Land  Register. 
Large  list  of  all  kinds  of  property  for  sale,  and  interesting 
information  about  climate,  etc.  Address  MUNSON  & 
BAILEY,  Real  Estate  Agents,  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

a  good  grain  and  stock  farm, 
weU  stocked,  on  shares,  by  a  first-class  practical 
farmer  (American).  Is  a  good  judge  of  stock.  Or  would 
take  the  management  of  a  good  farm.  Ttie  best  oi  refer¬ 
ence  given.  Address  FARMER,  Am.  Agriculturist ,  N.  Y. 

Af\r\  Hon  STAUd>AKl>  Pear  Trees 

iUU.UUU  at  greatly  reduced  rates,  and  a  complete 
assortment  of  Nursery  Stock.  Address 

E.  MOODY  &  SONS,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Will.  M.  Cakleton’s  Great 
Poem,  The  Burning  of  Chica¬ 
go.  Beautifully  illustrated.  His 
latest  and  best  production.  To 
any  address,  by 

WATERS,  EBERTS  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Chicago. 

SILVER-TIPPED  SHOE^ 

WEAR  TWICE  AS  LONG 

as  shoes  without. 

BOOK  AGENTS  WANTED. 

We  desire  to  secure  the  services  of  a  few  more  experienced 
agents,  school  teachers,  and  energetic  men  to  solicit  for  our 
new  and  popular  work,  which  has  proven  to  be  one  of  the 
best  selling  books  in  the  market. 

For  particulars,  address 

BILL  NICHOLS  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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RAMS  ATLANTA 
MAGAZINE. 
1872.  1872. 


c 


tmOTED, 

well  stocked. 


SENT 

FREE. 


With  the  number  for  January  1872  the  TRANSATLANTIC 
entered  upon  the  third  year  of  its  publication.  The  favor 
with  which  it  lias  from  tiie  first  been  received,  and  the  flat¬ 
tering  success  it  lias  met,  encourage  the  publishers  to  re¬ 
newed  efforts  to  make  it  still  more  acceptable  to  the  public, 
and  they  feel  justified  in  the  expectation  that  it  will  continue 
to  grow  in  favor  as  steadily  as  it  has  heretofore. 

Its  contents  are  selected  from  the  leading  magazines  of 
Europe,  and  embrace  the  best  of  the  stories,  sketches,  es¬ 
says,  and  poems  published  abroad  from  month  to  month, 
most  of  which  are  not  otherwise  accessible  to  American 
readers,  and  it  is  the  aim  of  the  editors,  while  preserving  its 
general  character  as  a  “magazine  of  light  reading,”  to  ad¬ 
mit  into  its  pages  nothing  that  is  “trashy  ”  or  of  question¬ 
able  morality— nothing,  in  a  word,  that  could  prevent  its 
hearty  welcome  in  every  family  circle. 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  subscription  list  lias  enabled  the 
publishers  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  magazine  to  the  very 
low  rate  of  $2.10  per  annum,  so  that  it  is  now  the  cheapest  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  American  periodicals. 

All  subscriptions  payable  invariably  in  advance. 

Remit  in  drafts  or  Post-Office  money  order  if  possible,  and 
where  neither  of  these  can  he  procured  send  the  money  in  a 
registered  letter. 

HAMERSLY  «&  CO.,  Publishers, 

701  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


B  UB3LIC  OPINIO  TIT 

|J  A  WEEKLY  COMPEND  fill 

>  t  of  the  I  si 

SPIRIT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  AND  g  1 
Jt  FOREIGN  PRESS.  A  S 

Presents  in  a  compact  form  the  opinions  of  the  leading 
journals  of  this  country  and  Europe  upon  all  subjects  of 
general  interest.  Its  contents  embrace  extracts  from  the 
editorial  utterances  of  newspapers  of  every  section  and  of 
every  party,  without  bias. 

To  the  professional  man,  to  the  busy  merchant,  to  the  far¬ 
mer,  mechanic,  and  tradesman— to  all,  in  a  word,  who  would 
keep  themselves  familiar  with  the  active  thought  of  the  day, 
hut  who  have  neither  the  means  to  procure  nor  the  time  to 
read  many  different  periodicals,  its  broad  comprehensive¬ 
ness  will  make  it  always  welcome. 

PUBLIC  OPINION  is  an  octavo  sheet  of  sixteen  pages, 
clearly  printed  from  new  types  and  upon  heavy  paper,  ana 
issued  on  Wednesday  morning  of  eacli  week.  Terms,  one 
year,  52  numbers,  $3.00.  .Invariably  in  advance. 

G.  WHARTON  HAMERSLY,  Publisher. 

No.  701  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  SPECIMEN  COPY  OF  THE 

POULTRY  WORLD, 

the  largest  and  best  poultry  periodical  ever  published, 
will  be  sent  free  on  application.  Address  the  POULTRY 
WORLD,  Box  690,  Hartford,  Ct, 

HISTORY  of  tie  GREAT  FIRES 

In  CHICAGO  and  the  WEST,  by  Rev.  E.  J.  Goodspsbd,  D.D., 
of  Chicago.  The  only  complete  History  of  these  great  events. 
700  8vo  pages ;  75  Engravings;  price  $2.50  ;  outfit,  $1.  70,000 

already  sold.  Profits  go  to  sufferers.  Agents  wanted.  Ad¬ 
dress  H.  S.  GOODSPEED  &  CO.,  37  Park  Row,  New  York, 
or  J.  W.  Goodspecd,  Chicago,  St.  Lonis,  or  Cincinnati. 
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GREAT  REDUCTION 

'  IN  TEAS. 

GREAT  SAVING  TO  CONSUMERS 

BY  GETTING  l:P  CLUBS. 

And  remunerative  to  Club  Organizers. 

Consumers  can  save  5  to  8  profits  by  purchasing  of  the 

Great  American  Tea  Comp’y, 

31  cl  S3  Ycsey  Street , 

I>.  (>.  Box,  5,643, _ NEW  YORK  CITY. 

^OOD,  TABER  &  MORSE, 

Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  JV.  Y. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Steam-Engines, 

Portable,  Stationary  ,&ancl 
Agricultural. 

Hundreds  m  use  in  Shops,  Print¬ 
ing  Rooms,  Mills,  Mines,  and  on 
Farms  and  Plantations  for  Grain 
Threshing,  Food  Cooking  lin¬ 
stock, Cotton  Ginning,  Sawing,  etc. 
Circulars  sent  on  application. 


Unequaled  for  making  light  and  nutritious  Bread,  Bis¬ 
cuits,  Pastry, etc.,  and  is  used  and  approved  bv  Orange  Judd, 
Esq.,  Editor  of  this  Journal  ;Drs.  M.  H.  Henry  and  R.  O.  Dore- 
mus  ;  Professors  Ott  and  Chandler,  New  York  City;  Profes¬ 
sors  James  V.  Z.  Blaney  and  R.  L.  Rea, Chicago  ;  Dr.  IV m.  S. 
Merrill,  Cincinnati. 

WILSON,  LOCKWOOD,  EVERETT  &  CO.,  Gen’l  Agents, 
51  Murray  Street,  New  York. 

THEPOULflf  WORLD! 

Subscribe  for.  See  page  79. 


Advertising  Elates. 

TERMS  —  (casli  before  insertion) ; 

IN  EI«LI§H  EDITION. 

Ordinary  Pages,  $1.50  per  line.  Less  than  4  lines,  $ 5. 
Open  Pages  (open  without  cutting),  $ ‘Zperline. 

Last  Page,  and  2d  and  Si!  Cover  Pages— $2.50  per  line 
of  agate  space  for  each  insertion.— .Pciffe  next  to  Beading 
Matter  and  Last  Cover  Bage—S 3.00  per  line  of  agate  space. 

IN  GER1HAN  EDITION. 

Ordinary  Pages,  25  cents  per  line.  Less  than  four  lines, 
$1.00  for  each  insertion. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  Page,  40  cents  per  line  for  each 
insertion. 

IBEABSTM  AIW  HOME. 

Each  Insertion,  per  line  (agate  measure) . 50  cents. 

Business  Notices  and  Last  page  of  main  sheet . 75  cents. 

Cuts . . . 25  cents  per  line  extra. 

No  Advertisements  inserted  for  less  than  $2. 

Address  all  orders  to 


ORANGE  JUDI)  &  CO., 

245  Bboadway,  New  York. 


desiring  to  be  found  in 


Good  Company, 

and  of  being  favorably  introduced  to 

FHSgT-€ff,AS§  CUSTOMERS 

throughout  the  city  and  country,  will  And 

Hearth  and  Home 

the  cheapest  weekly  paper  for  tlieir  use,  because  it  pays  the 
best,  and  costs  the  least  in  proportion  to  circulation 
The  value  of  advertising  good  articles  largely  ill  the  best 
mediums  is  indicated  by  the  following  facts : 

HEARTH  AND  HOME,  which  has  been  prominently  ad¬ 
vertised  in  the  leading  papers  throughout  t lie  country  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  months,  lias  added  to  its  Circulation  more 
than  30,000. 

The  editions  of  HEARTH  AND  HOME  have  increased 
week  by  week,  running  38.000, '  30.000,  35,000,  and 
40,000,  until  at  the  present  time 

45,000  to  50,000 

Arc  Printed  &  Circulated  to  'Subscribers, 

The  intelligent,  thrifty,  buying  classes  find  it  just  what 
they  want  it  is  adapted  to  the  whole  family,  and'  is  REVI) 
ALL  THROUGH. 

Advertisements  of  patent  and  quack  medicines,  deceptive 
sctiemcs,  'swindling  agencies,  and  unreliable  parties,  are  - 
more  rigorously  excluded  than  from  any  oilier  journal  ex¬ 
cept  The  American  Agriculturist.  The  readers' know  this, 
and  therefore  readily  patronize  those  who  are  admitted. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

•  No,’  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


AMERICAN  CATTLE: 


THEIR 

HISTORY,  BREEDING, 

AND 

MANAGEMENT. 

By  Lewis  F.  Allen, 

Late  Pi'esident  Mew  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  editor 

-  “  American  Shorthorn  Herd  Book;"  author  “  Mural 
Architecture"  etc.,  etc, 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

We  consider  this  the  most  valuable  work  that  has 
recently  been  issued  from  the  American  press.  It  em¬ 
braces  all  branches  of  the  important  subject,  and  fills  a 
vacancy  in  our  agricultural  literature  for 'which  work  the 
author  by  his  many  years’  experience  and  observation  was 

eminently  fitted . It  ought  to  bo  in  the  hands  of  every 

owner  of  cattle ;  and  the  country,  as  well  as  individuals, 
would  soon  be  much  richer  for  its  teaching's. 

Journal  of  Agriculture  (St.  Louis). 

The  large  experience  of  the  author  in  improving  the 
character  of  American  herds  adds,  to  the  weight  of  his 
observations,  and  has  enabled  him  to  produce  a  work 
which  will  at  once  make  good  its  claims,  as  a  standard 
authority  on  the  subject.  An  excellent  feature  of  tills 
volume  is  its  orderly,  methodical  arrangement ;  condens¬ 
ing  a  great  variety  of  information  into  a  comparatively 
small  compass,  and  enabling- the  reader  to  find  the  point 
on  which  lie  is  seeking  light,  without  wasting  his  time 
iu  turning  over  the  leaves.  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

This  will  rank  among  the  standard  works  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  will  be  considered  indispensable  by  every  breed¬ 
er  of  live-stock.  Practical  Farmer  (Phila). 

We  think  it  is  the  most  complete  work  upon  neat- 
stock  that  we  have  seen ;  embodying  as  it  does  a  vast 
amount  of  research  and  careful  study  and  observation. 

Wisconsin  Farmer. 

His  history  of  cattle  in  general  and  of  the  individual 
breeds  in  particular,  which  occupies  the  first  180  pages 
of  the  volume,  is  written  with  much  of  the  grace  and 
charm  of  an  Allison  or  a  Macaulay.  His  description  of 
the  leading  breeds  is  illustrated  by  cuts  of  a  bull,  a  cow, 
and  a  fat  ox,  of  each  race.  The  next  one  hundred  pages 
are  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Breeding!  Tills  is  followed 
by  chapters  on  Beef  Cattle,  Working  Oxen.  Milch  Cows, 
Cattle  Food,  Diseases,  etc.  The  arrangement,  illustra¬ 
tions,  analytical  index,  etc.,  of  the  work  are  in  the  best 
style  of  modern  book-making. 

New  England  Famier. 

The  work  is  one  that  has  long  been  needed,  as  it  takes 
the  place  of  the  foreign  books  of  like  nature  to  which 
our  farmers  have  been  obliged  to  refer,  and  furnishes  in 
a  compact  and  well-arranged  volume  all  they  desire  upon 
this  important  subject.  Maine  Farmer. 

Whatever  works  the  stock  farmer  may  already  have,  lie 
cannot  afford  to  do  without  this.  Ohio  Farmer. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  treatises  within  our  knowledge, 
and  contains  information  sound  and  sensible,  on  every 
page.  The  People ,  ( Concord,  N.  II.) 

The  object  of  the  work,  as  stated  by  the  author  in  his 
preface,  “  is  not  only  to  give  a  historical  account  of  the 
Bovine  race,  to  suggest  to  our  farmers  and  cattle  breeders 
the  best  methods  of  their  production  and  management, 
but  to  exalt  and  ennoble  its  pursuit  to  llie  dignity  to  which 
it  is  entitled,  in  the  various  departments  of  American 
agriculture.”  From  the  little  examination  wo  have  been 
able  to  give  it,  we  can  not  recommend  it  loo  highly. 

Canada  Farmer. 

Considering  that  there  are  some  ten  millions  milch  cows 
in  the  United  States,  and  nearly  a  thousand  millions  of 
dollars  invested  in  cattle,  the  magnitude  of  this  interest 
demands  that  the  best  skilled  talent  be  devoted  to  Hie 
improvement  of  the  various  breeds,  and  the  investigation 
of  the  best  method  pf  so  caving  for  the  animals,  as  to  gain 
Ihe  greatest  profit  from  them.  This  volume  will  give  the 
farmer  just  the  instruction  which  he  wifftts. 

N.  Y.  Ind^mnd^nt. 

SENT  POST-PAID . ....PRICE  $8.B0l 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 


NEW 

American  Farm  Book. 

ORIGINALLY  BY' 

R.  L.  ALLEN, 

Author  of  "  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals,"  and  formerly 
editor  of  the  “  American  Agriculturist." 

REVISED  AND  ENLARGED  BY 

LEWIS  F.  ALLEN, 

Author  of  “ American  Cattle,"  editor  of  the  “ American 
Shorthorn  Herd  Book,"  etc. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PHESS. 

Everything  connected  with  the  business  of  farming 
finds  a  place  in  it ;  soils,  manures  of  every  kind,  irriga¬ 
tion  and  draining,  grasses,  grain  and  root  crops,  fruits, 
cotton,  liemp,  fences,  farm  buildings,  domestic  cattle, 
slieep,  poultry,  and  the  like.  ,  The  work  lias  been  written  - 
with  great  care  by  men  qualified  to  discuss  the  subject,  ■ 
and  it  is  really  valuable.  The  chapter  on  soils  should  be  . 
read  carefully  by  every  farmer  who  desires  to  make  the 
most  of  the  land  lie  cultivates.  The  chapter  on  fruits 
constitutes  an  important  feature  of  the  work ;  and  there 
is  nothing  in  it  which  is  not  well'considered  and  useful. 

Worcester  Daily  Spy. 

Comprehensive  and  careful,  telling,  and  telling  specif¬ 
ically,  just  what  the  tillers  of  the  soil  need  to  know :  it 
will  prove  of  great  advantage  to  all  who  faithfully  follow 
its  counsels  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  given. 

Congreg'ationalist  &  Mecorder. 

It  intelligently  and  quite  fully  discusses  the  various 
operations  of  farm  life,  and  is  invaluable  to  all  engaged 
in  agriculture.  Farmer's  Cabinet. 

For  the  young  man  of  rural  tastes,  but  without  a  train¬ 
ing  at  the  plow-handles,  who  asks  for  a  general  guide  and 
instructor  that  shall  be  to  agriculture  what  the  map  of 
the  world  is  to  geography,  it  is  the  best  manual  in  print. 
For  the  working  farmer,  who,  in  summer  noonings  and 
by  the  winter  fireside,  would  refresh  his  convictions  and 
reassure  liis  knowledge  by  old  definitions  and  well-con¬ 
sidered  summaries,  it  is  the  most  convenient  hand-book. 
From  its  double  authorship  one  might  expect  some  show 
of  patcli-work,  the  original  statement  of  the  author  of 
1S4G,  annotated  and  qualified  by  the  writer  of  this  year.  : 
But  this  has  been  wisely  avoided.  The  book  is  a  unit, 
and  shows  no  disparity  of  style  nor  contradiction  in 
statement.  Practically  it  is  altogether  a'recent  and  time¬ 
ly  volume.  Only  so  much  of  the  original  Book  of  the  • 
Farm,  by  It.  F.  Allen,  as  time  could  not  change,  lias  been 
adopted  by  the  reviser.  New  York  Tnbune. 

It  is  a  volume  of  over  five  hundred  pages,  and  in  its 
present  shape  comprises  all  that  can  well  be  condensed 
into  an  available  volume  of  its  kind. 

Hartfoi'd  Daily  Times. 

It  is  almost  as  comprehensive  as  a  cyclopaedia.  We 
can  safely  recommend  it  as  a  valuable  and  standard  work. 

Salem  Gazette. 

It  lias  a  very  wide  range  of  subjects,  taking  up  nearly 
all  matters  that  are  most  important  to  farmers.  Com¬ 
prising  the  combined  wisdom  and  experience  of  two  em¬ 
inent  agriculturists,  it  must  prove  of  great  value  to  the 
class  for  whom  it  is  prepared.  New  York  Observer. 

It  is  crammed  full  of  just  the  information  that  is  want¬ 
ed,  which  it  is  a  pleasure  to  recommend.  We  know  of 
no  better  encyclopaedia  of  farming. 

New  York  Independent. 

In  its  present  revised  and  enlarged  form,  it  is  a  work 
that  every  practical  farmer  may  consult  with  advantage, 
and  none  can  well  afford  to  do  without. 

Christian  Intelligencer. 

It  is  something  in  favor  of  this  work,  that  it  lias  been 
before  the  public  for  many  years.  The  original  work  was 
prepared  with  extraordinary  care,  and  contained  a  vast 
amount  of  general  truth  that  is  as  applicable  now  as  it 
was  then  ;  it  lias  therefore  been  jna'de  the  basis  of  the 
present  work,  which,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  is  new, 
since  it  is  adapted  to  the  present  improved  state  of  agri¬ 
cultural,  knowledge.  Every  department  is  prepared  with 
conscientious  care,  and  with  a  view  of  making  the  work 
a  reliable  source  of  agricultural  information. 

Chicago  Mepublican. 

SENT  POST-PAID. . . . . .PRICE  $2.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO. 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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j  THE 

]  HOOSIER 

3SCH00L-MASTEII. 

By  EDWARD  EGGLESTON. 

Finely  Illustrated,  with  12  Full-Page 
Engravings  on  Tinted  Paper, 
and  Numerous  Other 
Cuts. 

CONTENTS. 

I.— A  Private  Lesson  from  a  Bull-dog. 

II. — A  Spell  Coming. 

III.  — Mirandy,  Hank,  and  Shocky. 

IV.  — Spelling  down  the  Master. 

V.— The  Walk  Homo. 

VI.— A  Night  at  Pete  Jones’s. 

VII. — Ominous  Remarks  of  Mr.  Jones, 
vni. — The  Struggle  in  the  Dark. 

IX.  — Has  God  Forgotten  Shocky? 

X.  — The  Devil  of  Silence. 

XI.  — Miss  Martha  Hawkins. 

XII.— The  Hardshell  Preacher. 

XIII.  — A  Struggle  for  the  Mastery. 

XIV. — A  Crisis  with  Bud. 

XV.—1 The  Church  of  the  Best  Licks. 

XVI. — The  Church  Militant. 

XVII.— A  Council  of  War. 

XVIII.— Odds  and  Ends. 

XIX.— Face  to  Face. 

XX. — God  Remembers  Shocky. 

XXI. — Miss  Nancy  Sawyer. 

XXII.— Pancakes. 

XXni. — A  Charitable  Institution. 

XXIV. — The  Good  Samaritan. 

XXV.— Bud  Wooing. 

XXVI.— A  Letter  and  its  Consequences. 
Chapter  XXVH.— A  Loss  and  a  Gain. 

Chapter  XXVIII— The  Flight. 

Chapter  XXIX. — The  Trial. 

Chapter  XXX:— “  Brother  Sodom.-’ 

Chapter  XXXI.— The  Trial  Concluded. 

Chapter  XXXn. — After  the  Battle. 

Chapter  XXXHL— Into  the  Light. 

Chapter  XXXIV.— “  How  it  Came  Out.” 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

It  is  full  of  quaint  humor,  a  tender  pathos,  and  vivid  de¬ 
scriptions.—  Neio  York  Standard. 

The  “  events  ”  are  stirring  and  dramatic,  and  the  style  is 
quiet,  Impersonal,  and  almost  epigrammatic  in  its  ability  to 
lay  bare  an  entire  situation  or  character  in  a  sentence  or 
phrase.— Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle. 

It  is  at  once  quaint  and  truthful,  and  illustrated  as  it  is  by 
masterly  cuts,  it  should  he  one  of  the  most  popular 
books  .—Christian  Standard  (Cincinnati). 

The  development  of  the  story  is  substantially  a  rude  epic 
of  truth,  gentleness,  and  true  pluck.  For  the  young  master, 
younger  than  most  of  his  pupils,  far  more  cultivated  in 
every  direction  than  any  of  the  population,  and  practically 
religious,  instructs  the  community  as  well  as  the  school; 
reclaims  some  of  the  worst,  foils  some,  and  lias  some  de¬ 
tected  and  punished ;  encourages  and  loves,  and  is  loved 
by  a  charming  orphan,  and  graduates  into  a  higher  position 
with  the  highest  honorB.  The  moral  is  one  of  robust  man¬ 
hood  confirmed  in  the  worst  conditions.— American  and 
Gazette  (Philadelphia). 

For  realistic  conception  and  life-like  delineation  of  char¬ 
acter,  it  is  not  excelled  by  any  American  story. — Methodist. 

Mr.  Eggleston’s  powerful  novel,  ‘'The  Hoosier  School- 
Master,”  increases  in  interest  as  it  goes  on,  and  contains 
some  characters  truly  original. — Springfield  Republican. 

Some  passages  in  it,  for  life-like  delineation  and  the  sim¬ 
ple,  artless  beauty  which  constitute  the  highest  perfection 
of  story-writing,  arc  equal  to  some  of  the  very  best  passages 
in  Dickens,— Religions  Telescope. 

Edward  Eggleston’s  genius  for  story-telling  is  now  flower¬ 
ing  out  in  “The  I-Ioosier  School-Master,”  an  illustrated 
story,  which  promises  to  he  of  rare  interest.-  Sunday-School 
'Times. 

Edward  Eggleston's  story,  “  The  Hoosier  School-Master,” 
affords  one  of  the  most  graphic  and  picturesque  portrait¬ 
ures  of  the  early  frontier  life  ol  the  West  which  lias  ever 
been  written.  Some  of  his  character  sketches  are  inimita¬ 
ble,  and  all  have  an  individuality  and  freshness  which  stamp 
him  as  a  genuine  artist.— JV.  Y.  Evening  Mail. 

PRICE.  POST-PAID . $1.25. 

Orange  Judd  &  Co., 

245  Broadway,  New  York, 
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BOOKS  for  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  215  Broad¬ 
way,  Ne.w  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  he  forwarded  by 
mail, post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  American  Caitle . $  2  50 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture . . .  1  50 

Allen’s  (R.  L.)  American  Farm  Book .  1  50 

Allen’s  (R.  L.  and  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book. .  2  50 

Allen’s  (R.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  1  00 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual.  ’67  to  ’71,  each, pa.', 50c.;  clo.  15 
Am.  Horticultural  Annual,  ’07  to  ’ll,  each,  pa.,  50c.;  elo.  75 

American  Bird  Fancier .  SO 

American  Rose  Cultnrist .  30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  1  75 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban  Houses .  1  50 

Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier .  30 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures .  25 

Boussinganlt’s  Rural  Keonomy .  1  00 

Brec.k’s  New  Book  of  Flowers .  1  75 


Buist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory .  1  50 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener  .  I  00 

Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis .  2  00 

Chorlton’s  Grape-Grower’s  Guide .  75 

Cobhett’s  American  Gardener . .  75 

Cole's  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book . . .  7o 

Cole's  Veterinarian . 

Copeland's  Country  Life. 

PAnlov’c  Ploin  and  GrniD 


5  00 


Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets .  3  00 

CrackShot.  (Barber.).. .  175 

CrotTs  Model  Suburban  Architecture . .  5  00 

Dadd’s  (Geo.  H.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor .  1.50 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor. . : .  1  50 

Dana’s  Muck  Maunal .  135 

Darwin’s  Variation  ot  Animals  and  Plants.  2  Volumes,  fi  00 

Dead  Shot;  or  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide .  1  75 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant — . .  2  50 

Downing’s  Fruits  &  Fruit  Trees.  New  Ed.  Oct.,  1122  pp.  4  00 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening; .  0  50 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry .  75 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit  Grower’s  Guide .  1  50 

Eveleth’s  School  House  Architecture .  ..  10  00 

Field’s  (Thomas  \V.)  Pear  Culture .  1  25 

Flax  Culture . 50 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports.  Svo.,  2  vols .  6  00 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing.  8  vo„  100  eng’s —  5  00 
Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen.  Svo.  3  00 
Frank  Forester’s  Horse  and  Horsemanship.  Svo.,  2  vols.  15  00 

French’s  Farm  Drainage . .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Culturist . .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist .  J  50 

Puller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist .  1 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Culturist .  20 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture . .  1  50 

Gregory  on  Squashes. . . . paper. .  30 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows .  75 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle .  1  00 

Harney’s  Barns.  Out-buildings,  and  Fences .  10  00 

Harris* Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation . cloth. .  4  00 

Harrison  the  Pig . . .  ]  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit .  1  o0 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture .  1  50 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Housekeepers .  1  75 

Hoopes’  Book  of  Evergreens .  3  00 

Hooper's  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30c — cloth. ,  GO 

Hop  Culture .  40 

Hunter  and  Trapper .  . .  ]  00 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  House .  1  o0 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden  and  Farm-Yard .  2  50 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed .  2  00 

Johnson's  How  Crops  Grow . .  2  00 

Johnson’s  Peat  and  Its  Uses .  1  25 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry .  . .  1  <5 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  50 

Leuchar’s  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses .  1  50 

Lyman’s  Cotton  Culture .  1  50 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot . 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine . — 

Mrs.  Cornelius’s  Young  Housekeeper’s  Friend . 


1  00 
1  50 
1  25 


My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview. 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture .  »5 

Onion  Culture .  •••••••  20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . paper,  30c — cloth..  GO 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture .  75 

Parsons  on  the  Rose.  By  Samuel  B.  Parsons .  1  d0 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer .  .  00 

Percheron  Horse . 1  f)0 

Potato  Culture.  (Prize  Essay.) . paper..  2;> 

Quinby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  Keeping .  1  50 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  50 

Randall’s  Fine- Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  00 

Richardson  on  the  Dog . paper,  30c. ..  .cloth. .. .  GO 

Rivers’  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1  00 

Rural  Church  Architecture.  Folio,  in  colors,  45  plates.  12  00 
Saunders’ Domestic  Poultry...  .paper,  40c — bound..  75 

Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Text-Book . .  —  .  75 

Simpson’s  Horse  Portraiture .  2  50 

Skillful  Housewife . —  „ 

Stewart’s  (John)  Stable  Book .  1  n0 

The  Dog.  By  Dinks,  Mayhew,  and  Hutchinson.. .  3  00 

Thomas’  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery .  1  50 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals .  1  00 

Tim  Banker  Papers. . .  i . .  •  1  g0 

Tobacco  Culture .  . . .  •  *•> 

Turner’s  Cotton  Planter’s  Manual .  1  oO 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register .  5  00 

Wallace’s  American  Stud  Book.  Vol.l .  10  00 

Warder’s  American  Pomology . 3  00 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens .  1  50 

Waring’s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health .  1  50 

Waring’s  Elements  of  Agriculture . —  1  00 

Waring’s  Earth  Closets  and  Earth  Sewage .  50 

Weidenmann’s  Beautifying  Country  Homes.  A  super!) 

quarto  volume.  24  lithograph  plates,  in  colors....  15  00 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes .  2  00 

Wheeler's  Homes  for  the  People .  3  00. 

White’s  Cranberry  Culture . } ■ 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  Soutli .  2  00 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm-Houses .  i  50 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country  Houses .  1  oO 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes .  .  . .  J 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings.  .  1  oO 

Woodward’s  National  Architect  .  lg  00 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry  Keeper .  2  00 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse .  1  j0 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle .  1  g0 

Youatt  on  the  Hog .  }  01 

Youatt  on  Sheep .  1  Oh 

O.  J.  &  Co.  keep  in  Stock  tlie  following  Books  ; 

Architecture.  By  Cummings  &  Miller . $10  00 

“  BicknelPs  Village  Builder .  30  00 

“  Principles  and  Practice  of.  By  Loring&  Jenney  32  00 
“  Review  and  American  Builder’s  Journal.  By 

S.  Sloan.  In  Nos.,  each .  50 

Art  of  Saw  Filing.  (Holly.) .  75 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  ol  the  United  States .  1  50 

Bement’s  Poulterer’s  Companion .  2  00 

Bridgevnan’s  Young  Gardener’s  Assistant .  2  50 

Burr’s  Vegetables  ol  America . . .  5  00 

Carpenters’  and  Joiners’  Hand-Book,  (Holly.). .  ^  u 

Carpenter  and  Joiner,  (Id.  Riddell  ) . . . , .  ‘  00 

Chemistry  of  the  Farm.  (Nichols.) . . .  }  2o 

CideisM dkev’s  Manual . . : ; , . . .  •  1  o0 


Downing’s  Cottage  Residences . $ 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays .  . . 

Du  Brcuil’s  Vineyard  Culture.  (Dr.  Warder.) . 

Farming  for  Boys .  . 

Fishing  in  American  Waters.  (Scott.) . 

Flagg's  European  Vineyards . 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses . 

Flint’s  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming . 

Geyelin’s  Poultry  Breeding . 

Gray’s  How  Plants  Grow . 

Gray’s  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons,  in  one  vol . 

Gray’s  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany . 

Harazthy’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine-Making . 

Hatfield’s  American  House  Carpenter . 

Hay’s  Interior  Decorator. .  . 

Horse  Training  Made  Easy.  (Jennings.) . 

Husmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine .  . 

Jennings  on  Cattle . 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry . 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases  —  . 

Kemp’s  Lan  clscapc  Gardening .  . 

Langstrotli  on  the  Honey  Bee . 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor . 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management. . 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers . 

Blanks  for  do  do  do . 

Manufacture  of  Vinegar  (Dussauce) . . 

Mechanic’s  Companion.  (Nicholson.).’ . 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd . . . 

Mrs.  Hale’s  New  Cook  Book . — 

My  Farm  of  Etlgewood . 

Norris’  Fish  Culture .  . 

Packard’s  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects . 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Varnish er . 

Quincy  (Hon.  Josiali)  on  Soiling  Cattle. . 

Quinirs  Money  in  the  Garden . 

Quinn’s  Pear  Culture  for  Profit . 

Rand’s  Bulbs . . . 

Rand’s  Flowers  for  Parlor  and  Garden . 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs:  Bound,  5  vols.,  each . 

Riddell’s  New  Elements  of  Hand  Railing .  . 

Roosevelt’s  Five  Acres  too  Much . 

Rural  Studies .  . 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book . 

Silloway’s  Modern  Carpentry . 

Strong’s  Cultivation  of  the  Grape . 

Tegetmeier’s  Poultry  Book . 

Ten  Acres  Enough . .. . .  •  . 

The  Horse.  (Stonehenge.)  Eng.  edition,  Svo.,  622  pages. 

The  Mule.  (Riley.) . . . . 

Thomas’  Fruit  Culturist . 

Trapper’s  Guide . ; . . . 
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Issued  Weekly. 

A  Large,  Beautiful,  Highly  Illustrated 
and  very  Valuable  Journal,  of  20  Pages 
— full  of  Reliable,  Instructive,  and  In¬ 
teresting  Reading  Matter,  News,  and 
Miscellany:  just  suited  to  the  Wants 
and  Wishes  of  every  Family  —  every 
Man,  Woman,  and  Child  in  America  — 
whether  living  in  City  or  Country. 

HEARTH  AND  HOME  has  en¬ 
gaged  as  contributors  one  of  the  finest 
Corps  of  Writers  in  the  world,  includ¬ 
ing  the  following : 

JEAN  INGELOW, 

JIBS.  MARY  E.  BODGE, 

MISS  ALCOTT, 

MISS  PHELPS, 

ROSE  TERRY, 

MISS  OAKEY, 

RERECCA  HARDING  DAVIS, 
EDWARD  EGGLESTON, 

EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE, 

And  many  others. 

Terms : 

One  Copy,  One  Year,  -  -  $3.00 
Four  Copies,  One  Year,  -  $2.75  each. 
Ten  or  More  Copies,  -  -  -  $2.50  each. 

One  copv  each  of  Hearth  and  Home 
and  American  Agriculturist  will  be  sent 
one  year  for  $4. 

QIIAMiE  JUDD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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~  NEW  PATTERN,  SIMPLE  AS  OLD  V  TOOTH. 

I  Not  One  Med  in  20, 

g  ISTew  York,  American  Institute  Fair  Butld- 
^  ing,  Nov.  4th.  1871 :  E.  M  Boynton,  78  Beekm:in 
^  St.,  New  Yorlr—  Sir:  This  certifies  that  I  saw  the 
Lightning'  Cross-Cut  Saw,  worked  by  hand,  by  two  men 
November  2d;  at  this  Fair.  Said  men  and  saw  cut  off  a 
sound  8x9  inch  chestnut  log  in  3^  seconds;  and  10  cuts 
of  same,  continuously ,  in  2  minutes  and  18  seconds,  or  at  a 
rate  of  a  cord  of  wood  in  less  than  nine  minutes.  I  am  sat¬ 
isfied  tli at  for  all  purposes  of  cross-cutting  large  and  small 
timber,  your  cross-cuts  and  wood  saws  have  no  rival  in 
speed,  in  ease,  and  in  simplicity.  I  believe  their  universal 
use  would  save  a  vast  amount  of  money  and  time,  and  lighten 
the  toil  of  millions  of  men. — J.  W.  Blake,  Superintendent 
and  Engineer  American  Institute  Fair. 

A  6-foot  Cross-Cut  and  a  Wood  Saw  sent  on  receipt  of  $6. 
Most  of  the  large  Hardware  Jobbing  Houses  in  America 
now  handle  my  goods. 

Agents  wanted  where  the  hardware  trade  do  not  sell  the 
genuine,  which  has  my  name  and  warrant  on  the  saw. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circular  for  1872. 

E  M  BOYNTON,  80  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 

ORIENT  SAFETY  LAMPS, 

Entirely  of  metal,  are  the  only  lamps  in  use 
which  can  neither  break,  leak,  nor  explode. 
Are  ornamental  and  cheap.  Adapted  to  all 
household  uses ;  also  to  stores,  factories, 
churches,  etc. 

Apts  Mate  $10  a  Day 

Selling  these  Lamps. 

Manufactured  by 

WALLACE  &  SONS, 

_ 5.  89  Chambers  St-  New  York, 

Dr.  Strong’s  Remedial  Institute, 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y., 

is  unsurpassed  in' the  TREATMENT' OF  LUNG,  FEMALE, 
AND  CHIiONtC  DISEASES.  Turkish/ Russian,  EleOtro- 
Thermal,  and  Sulphur-Air  Baths.  Hydropathy,  Vacuum 
Treatment,  Movement  Cure,. Calisthenics,  etc.  Terms  low¬ 
est  in  winter.  Send  for  Circulars,  indorsed  by  Rev.  T.  L 
Cuyler,  D.D.,  Bishop  Janes,  and  Taylor  Lewis,  LL.D. 

THE  MOST  POPULAR  GAME  OF  ALL. 

THE  OIINILH-G  A  'I'  8 1 E  ItOI . 

An  amusement  for.  parties  and  the  social  circle.  By  J.  T. 
"Farrington  Copyright  secured.1  Fun  for  the  boys  and 
girls!  A'oung  and  old  delighted. 

The  Omnium-Gatherum  is  a  new  game  for  youth  and 
others.  Send  and  get  one  at  once,  and  make  everybody 
happy  in  the  household.  Price,  00  cents,  by  mail,  post-paid. 
"  News  agents,  dealers  in  games,  toys,  and  fancy  goods,  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  undersigned,  in  large  or  small  quantities.  Write 
for  our  “  Terms  to  the  Trade.”  Sold,  wholesale  and  retail, 
by  the  compiler  and  publisher, 

J.  T,  FARRINGTON,  Carbondale,  Lucerne  Co,,  Pa. 

TUBES! 

i  WWW  Fruit  and  Ornamental.  Spring,  1872, 
Graves,  Selover,  Willard  A  Co., 

Washington  SI.  Nurseries,  Geneva,  New  York. 

ipHE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  is  priut- 

ed  with  Ink  furnished  by  Chas.  Eneu  Johnson  &  Co., 
10th  and  Lombard  Stsv  Pliila.  59  Gold  St,,  cor,  of  Ann,  N.F. 


American  Pomology,— Apples . $3.00 

This  .volume  has  744  pages,  the  first.  375  of  which  arc 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  general  subjects  of 
propagation,  nursery  culture,  selection  aiid  planting, 
cultivation  of  orchards,  care  of  fruit,  insects,  and  the 
like ;  the  remainder  is  occupied  with  descriptions  of 
apples.  With  the  richness  of  material  at  hand,  the 
trouble  was  to  decide  what  to  leave  out.  It  contains 
293  Illustrations.  Contents:  I.  Introductory.— II. 
History  of  the  Apple.  —  III.  Propagation.  Buds  and 
Cuttings  —  Grafting —  Budding  —  The  Nursery.  —  IV. 
Dwarfing. — V.  Diseases. — VI.  The  Site  for  an  Orchard. 
VII.  Preparation  of  Soil  for  an  Orchard.  —  VIII.  Se¬ 
lection  and  Planting.— IX.  Culture,  etc. — X.  Philoso¬ 
phy  of  Pruning.—  XI.  Thinning.— XII.  Ripening  and 
Preserving  Fruits.  —  XIII  and  XIV.  Insects.  —  XV. 
Characters  of  Fruits  and  their  Value — Terms  used.— 
XVI.  Classification.  Necessity  for — Basis  of — Char¬ 
acters —  Shape— Its  Regularity— Flavor— Color  —  Their 
several  [Values,;  etc.,  Description  of  Apples.— XVII. 
Fruit  Lists — Catalogue  and  Index  of  Fruits.  By  Doct. 
John  A.  Warder,  President  Ohio  Pomological  Socie 
ty;  .Vice-President  American  Pomological  Societj 
Cloth,  12mo.,  744  pp. 
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GARDENING 

FOR  THE  SOUTH; 


OR,  HOW  TO  GROW 

VEGETABLES  AM)  FRUITS. 

BY  THE  LATE 

WILLIAM  N.  WHITE, 

OF  ATHENS,  GA. 

WITH  ADDITIONS  BY  MR.  .1.  YAN  BYRES  AND 
DR.  .IAS.  CAM  AK. 

REVISED  AND  NEWLY  STEREOTYPED. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

It  supplies  a  place  long  vacant  in  Southern  literature,  and 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  man  or  woman  who  culti¬ 
vates  a  foot  of  ground.  Wtiile  it  treats  very  freely  of  the 
vegetable  garden,  it  devotes  much  space  also  to  fruits,  etc. 
Tribune  (Mobile,  Ala.) 

It  is  illustrated  by  a  portrait  of  the'  author,  and  numerous 
engravings  of. subjects  treated.  It  is  a  work  of  450  pages, 
and  is  a  complete  manual  of  kitchen  gardening  and  fruit 
culture.—' Telegraph  (Macon,'  Ga.) 

Mr.  White  was  prime  authority  in. his  specialty,  and  this 
volume  is  a  complete  manual  for  gardening  for  Southern 
latitudes.  -Besides- the  usual  fruits  arid  vegetables  of  North¬ 
ern  gardens,  there  are  full'instruct.ions  as  to  the  culture  of 
the  almond, .  fig,  orange,  lemon,  shaddock,  olive,  yam, 
ground-nut,  Madeira  nut,  and  pistachio.  In  view  of  the  ris¬ 
ing  importance  of  '‘truck  farming”  in  the  South  to  supply 
Northern  markets  with  early  vegetables  and. fruit,  this  hook 
is  quite  important  to  the  gardeners  of  either  section.— 
Register  (Wheeling!  W.  Va.) 

■Coming  from  the  pen  of  an  experienced  cultivator  of 
Southern  vegetables  and  fruits,  the  reader,  whether  of  old 
or  recent  residence,  is  put  in  possession  of  facts  relating  to 
the  soil,  climate,  and  varieties  of  plants  adapted  to  the 
South  that  would  otherwise  req.nire.much  time  and  expense 
to  acquire.  The  vineyard  and  orchard  receive  sufficient 
attention  to  furnish  all  the  necessary  information  for  the 
beginner.  We  regard  the. book  as  especially  adapted  for  the 
private  garden,  and  if  a  copy  could  be  placed  in  tlie  hands 
of  every  farmer,  we  might  expect,  ou  our  visits  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  to  be  regaled  upon  something  else  than  “bacon  and 
greens.”— Doily  State  Journal. 

Tlie  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  1856,  but  the 
second,  now  just  issued,  is  much  enlarged,  containing  444 
pages.  It  embraces  a  much  larger  range  of  topics  than  the 
title  indicates,  and  is  one  of  tlie  most  valuable  compilations 
of  facts  that  we  have  anywhere  seen  in  a  single  volume,  re¬ 
lating  to  different  kinds  of  soil,  and  their  adaptation  to  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables.— Journal  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  (St.  Louis,  Mo.) 

Tlie  book  itself  we  can  commend  to  our  farmers  and  gar¬ 
deners.  Its  author  was  formerly  connected  with  the 
“  Southern  Agriculturist;”  a  most  excellent  farmers’  paper, 
and  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  wants  of  the 
Southern  people  in  respect  to  tlieir  farming  and  gardening 
operations.— Gazette  and  Banner. 

A  complete  gardening  book  for  the  localities  which  it 
specifies.  It  is  full  and  comprehensive,  and  written  in  a 
clear,  perspicuous  style.  A  volume  of  444  pages,  well 
printed  and  bound. — Republican' (St.  Louis,  Mo.) 

It  is  very  comprehensive,  embracing  all  the  improved 
kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  tlie  modern  modes  and 
implements  of  tillage.  Its  arrangement  is  systematic,  and 
entirely  convenient  foi'  prompt,  reference.  It  is  illustrated 
by  a  large  number  of  drawings  relating  to  garden  and  fruit 
cultivation,  such  as  trailing,  grafting,  draining,  transplant¬ 
ing,  together  with  pictures  of  novel  fruits  and  vegetables.— 
Dispatch  (Richmond,  Va.) 

Price,  post-paid,  $U.OO. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Gardening  for  Profit 


In  the  Market  and  Family  Garden. 

By  Peter  Henderson. 

ILLUSTRATED. 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 


All  the  vegetables  that  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  our 
latitude  are  described,  together  with  the  best  methods 
for  growing  them.  The  author  also  imparts  practical 
instructions  on  the  subjects  of  drainage,  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  and  management  of  hot-beds.  Numerous  well-ex¬ 
ecuted  wood-cuts  tend  to  make  clearer  the  instructions  oi 
the  author. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


The  author  of  this  treatise  is  one  of  the  bestr  known 
and  most  successful  of  those  gardeners  who  supply  New 
York  with  green  vegetables  ;  and  as  he  writes  from  long,;: 
and  dear-bought  experience,  the' positive,  dogmatic  tone 
he  often  assumes  is  by  no  means  unbecoming.  The  book! 
itself  is  intended  to  bo  a  guide  for  beginners  embarking 
in  the  author’s  business,  and  gives  full  and  explicit  direc-| 
tions  about  all  the  operations  connected  with  market- 
gardening,  lists  of  varieties  of  the  most  profitable  vege¬ 
tables,  and  much  sound  advice  on  kindred  topics.  Though 
designed  for  a  special  class,  it  can  not  fail  to  he  valuable 
to  the  amateur  and  private  gardener,  and  unlucky  experi¬ 
ence  has  taught  us  that  the  information  contained  in  a 
single  chapter  would  have  been  worth  to  us  the  price  of 
the  book. — Daily  Mercury  (New  Bedford). 


It  is  unquestionably  the  most  thorough  and  the  best 
work  of  its  kind  we  have  yet  had  from  the  pen  of  an 
American  author.  It  is  written  in  a  clear,  concise  style, 
and  thus  made  more  comprehensive  than  works  which 
smack  more  of  the  office  than  the  farm  or  garden. 

[Daily  Evening  Times'^ Bangor,  Me.). 


•Mr.  Henderson  writes  from  knowledge,  and  is  not  one 
of  those  amateur  cultivators  whose  potatoes  cost  them 
ten  dollars  a  bushel,  and  whose  eggs  ought  to  he  as 
valuable  as  those  of  that  other  member  of  their  family — 
the  goose  of  golden-egg-laying  memory — for  they  are  all 
but  priceless.  No ;  he  is  a  practical  man,  and  he  has  the  I 
art  of  imparting  the  knowledge  he  possesses  in  a  very  j 
agreeable  manner ;  and  he  kas  brought  together  an  ex-; 
traordinary  amount  of  useful  matter  in  a  small  volume,  j 
which  those  who  would  “garden  for  profit”  ought  to  I 
study  carefully. — Evening  Traveller  (Boston). 


There  are  marvels  of  transformation  and  rapid  repro¬ 
duction  recorded  therein,  which  might  well  shame  the 
dull  fancy  of  the  author  of  Aladdin  or  of  Kaloolah. 
There  is  no  theory  about  it ;  a  man  who  lias  made  him¬ 
self  rich  by  market-gardening  plainly  tells  our  young 
men  how  they  can  get  rich  as  easily  as  he  did.  and  with¬ 
out  wandering  to  California  or  Montana  for  it  either. 

[Horace  Greeley  in  the  A7.  Y.  Tribune, 


We  have  devoted  more  space  to  this  little  work  than 
we  usually  do  to  tomes  much  more  pretentious.  We  have 
done  so  because  of  the  rare  merits  of  tlie  hook  in  its' 
fund  of  information,  useful  to  the  farmer  and  market- 
gardener,  arid  because  of  the  dearth  of  that  kind  of 
knowledge.  We  earnestly  advise  lhat  fraternity,  for' 
whom  this  work  was  written,  to  buy  it  and  study  it.  If 
any  among  them  have  never  yet  read  a  book,  let  this  lie 
tlieir  primer,  and  we  will  vouch  for  the  excellence  and 
endurance  of  the  priming.  The  work  is  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  with  wood-cuts. — Louisville  Daily  Journal. 

Pripe,  post-paid,  $1,50. 
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THE 

HOOSIER 

SCHOOL- MASTER. 

By  EDWARD  EGGLESTON. 

Finely  Illustrated,  with  12  Full-Page 
Engravings  on  Tinted  Paper, 
and  Numerous  Other 
Cuts. 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS.  • 

It  is  full  of  quaint  humor,  a  tender  pathos,  and  vivid  de- 
seriptions. — Mete  York  Standard. 

The  “  events  "jar?  stirring  and  dramatic,  and  the  style  is 
quiet,  impersonal,  and  almost  epigrammatic  in  its  ability  to 
lay  hare  an  entire  situation  or  character  in  a  sentence  or 
phrase.— Brooklyn  Daily.  Eagle. 

It  is  at  once  quaint  and . truthful ,  and  Illustrated  as  it  is  by 
masterly  cuts,  it  should  be  one  of  the  most  popular 
books.— OhrihUan  Standard  (Cincinnati). 

The  development  of  the  story  is  substantially  a  rude  epic 
of  truth,  gentleness,  and  true  pluck.  For  the  young  master, 
younger  than  most  of  bis  pupils,  far  more  cultivated  in 
every  direction  than  any  of  the  population,  and  practically 
religious,  instructs  the  community  as  well  as  the  school ; 
reclaims  some  of  the  worst,  foils  some,  and  has  some  de¬ 
tected  and  punished;  encourages  and  loves,  and  is  loved 
by  a  charming  orphan,  and  graduates  into  a  higher  position 
with  the  highest  honors.  The  moral  is  one  of  robust  man¬ 
hood  confirmed  iu  the  worst  conditions.— Jbmrtcan  and 
Gazette  (Philadelphia). 

For  realistic  conception  and  life-like  delineation  of  char¬ 
acter,  it  is  not  excelled  by  any  American  story. — Methodist. 

Mr.  Eggleston's  powerful  novel,  “  The  Hoosicr  School- 
Master, ”  increases  in  interest  as  it  goes  on.  and  contains 
some  characters  truly  original  .—Springfield  Republican. 

Some  passages  in  it,  for  life-like  delineation  and  the  sim¬ 
ple,  artless  beauty  which  constitute  the  highest  perfection 
of  story- writing,  are  equal  to  some  of  tlic  very  best  passages 
in  Dickens.— Religious  Telescope. 

Edward  Eggleston’s  genius  for  story-telling  is  now  flower¬ 
ing  out  in  “The  Hoosicr  School-Master,”  an  illustrated 
story,  which  promises  to  he  of  rare  interest.— Sunday-School 
Times. 

Edward  Eggleston’s  story,  “The  lloosier  School-Master,’' 
affords  one  of  the  most  graphic  and  picturesque  portrait¬ 
ures  of  the  early  frontier  life  ot  the  West  which  lias  ever 
been  written.  Some  of  his  character  sketches  are  inimita¬ 
ble,  and  all  have  an  individuality  and  freshness  which  stamp 
him  as  a  genuine  artist.— N.  Y.  Evening  Mail. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID . $1.25. 

Orange  Judd  &  Oo,3 

245  Broadway.  New  York? 


In  May  next,  Lay  Delegates  will  for  the  first,  time 
be  admitted  to  seats  in  the  General  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  No  thoughtful  layman  can 
afford  to  he  without  THE  METHODIST,  the 
SUCCESSFUL  CHAMPION  of  Lay  Rephesentation,  and 
the  most  reliable  medium  for  learning  of  its  workings. 

TTIE  METHODIST  is,  in  foot, 

THE  PEOPLE’S  FAVORITE, 

the  most  widely  circulated  Methodist  paper  in  existence, 
and  popular  with  both  clergy  and  laity.  Complete  in 
every  department,  ably  edited,  well  arranged,  handsome 
in  appearance,  pure  in  tone,  it  is  pronounced  by  many 

“  THE  BEST  FAMILY  PAPEP.  PUBLISHED.” 

Live  Editorials  on  live  subjects;  Charming  Stories  for 
Children ;  Hints  for  Farmers ;  Lecture-Room  Talks  by 
Beecher ;  Sermons  by  Talmage  and  other  great  preach¬ 
ers  ;  Foreign  and  Domestic  Correspondence  ;  News  from 
the  Churches,  are  some  of  its  attractions. 

3®“  Price,  $2.50  a  year ;  or  with  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist ,  $3  (a  saving  of  $1) ;  Harper’s  Weekly,  Monthly, 

|  or  Bazar,  $5  (a  saving  of  $1.50) ;  Hearth  and  Home,  $4.25 
(a  saving  of  $1.25) ;  Christian  Union  and  its  $10  Chro- 
mos,  $4.25  (a  saving  of  $1.50) ;  Weekly  Tribune,  $3.50 
(a  saving  of  $1.50);  and  other  publications  at  like 
reduction.  Specimen  copies,  containing  full  information, 
sent,  gratis. 

To  Advertisers.  —  THE  METHODIST 
goes  everywhere,  North,  East,  South,  and  West.  Over 
4,000  clergymen  take  it.  It  has  100,000  readers. 

821P”  Subscriptions,  which  may  begin  at  any  time,  may 
he  paid  to  nearest  Methodist  preacher,  or  sent  direct  (by 
che  k,  money-order,  or  registered  letter)  to 


G.  O.  HALSTED,  Publisher, 

114  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


r|iHM  Tenth  Volume  of  Wood’s  Household  Magazine 
JL  begins  with  January, ’12.  Its  regular  contributors  in¬ 
clude  Horace  Greelcv.  Gail  Hamilton,  Tlios.  K.  Beecher,  Dr. 
Dio  Lewis,  Dr  W.  W.  Hall,  James  Parton,  etc.  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe,  Brick  Pomeroy,  John  G.  Saxe,  Mnj.-Gen. 
Kilpatrick,  Petrolium  V.  Nashy,  etc.,  write  for  it  occasion¬ 
ally.  Terms,  One  Dollar  a  year.  In  clubbing,  three  first- 
class  periodicals  are  given  for  the  price  of  one  of  them. 
The  most  liberal  Premium  List  over  published.  No  periodi¬ 
cal  is  more  frequently  or  favorably  mentioned  by  the  press. 
‘‘Wood’s  Household  Magazine  is  one  of  the  monuments  of 
business  enterprise  which  mark  the  age."— Methodist  Home 
Journal ,  Philadelphia,  Pn.  “It  lias  been  improving  ever 
since  we  knew  it— a  good  criterion  for  the  future.”— Cou- 
Tier,  New  Market.  Canada.  “It  is  a  marvel  of  cheapness 
and  first-class  quality  combined.”— New  York  Times.  Speci¬ 
men  copy  sent  free  to  any  address. 

S.  S.  WOOD  &  CO.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


f-  ABIES  AT«1>  GIRLS  everywhere, 
^  dress  elegantly  at  no  cost  by  working  a  few  evenings 
for  a  premium  illustrated  dollar  magazine.  Send  stamp  for 
circular  to  Publishers, 

AMERICAN  HOMES,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE 

Philadelphia  Lawn  -  Mower. 

BEAUTIFUL  LAWNS  may  always  be  had  by  using  this 
perfected  Mower.  We  make  eight  sizes,  ranging  in  price 
from  $15  to  $150.  Our  new  14-inch  Mower  weighs  but  33  lbs., 
and  our  new  10-inch  only  41  lbs.— about  half  the  Weight  of 
those  heretofore  used,  and  the  labor  of  working  them  is  re¬ 
duced  in  like  proportion.  Our  Pony  Mower  is  also  perfect. 
Send  for  Circular  describing  all  fully, 

G  UAH  AM,  EMLEIV  Si  PASSMORE, 
Patentees  and  Manufacturers,  031  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Warren’s  Patent  Cooking-Pot. 

The  greatest  modern  improvement  in  cooking.  Saves  two 
ounces  in  every  pound  of  meat  overroasting  or  boiling, and 
pialces  It  much  more  tended',  delicious,  and  digestible, 

Send  for  circulars  to 

NEWPORT  LEAD  WORKS,  Newport,  R.  L 


8  PER  CENT  GOLD. 


INTEREST  PAYABLE  QUARTERLY, 

Free  of  government  Tax, 

9  1-2  Per  Cent  upon  the  Investment. 

SIXTY  PER  CENT  MORE  INCOME  THAN  UPON 
GOVERNMENT  BONDS, 


AND  AN  UNDOUBTED  SECURITY. 
First  Mortgage  Sinking  Fund  Bonds. 

(COUPON  AND  REGISTERED.) 

ISSUE  LIMITED  TO  $10,300  PER  MILE,  OF  THE 

Logansport,  Crawfordsville,  and 
Southwestern  Bailway 
of  Indiana. 

Price  95  and  Accrued  Interest. 

This  Road,  92  miles  in  length, 70  of  which  arc  in  actual 
operation,  runs  south-westerly  from  Logansport  to  Roc\i- 
ville,  passing  centrally  through  five  of  the  wealthiest  and 
most  productive  counties  of  Indiana,  hitherto  without  rail¬ 
way  facilities,  and  penetrating  for  twelve  miles  at  its  south¬ 
ern  terminus  the  celebrated  block-coal  fields  of  Parke 
Comity.  It  affords  the  shortest  existing  outlet  to  Chicago, 
Toledo,  Detroit,  Fort  Wayne,  Logansport,  and  all  oilier  in¬ 
termediate  points  for  the  block  coal  (now  ill  such  large  de¬ 
mand),  lumber,  cattle,  grain,  and  other  surplus  products 
of  this  rich  agricultural  and  mineral  section  of  the  State. 

For  the  present  we  offer  a  limited  number  of  these  first 
mortgage  bonds  at  95  and  accrued  interest,  in  currency,  or 
will  exchange  them  for  U.  S.  Bonds  or  other  marketable 
securities  at  the  rates  of  the  day. 

At  the  above  price  these  Bonds  yield  to  the  investor  CO  per 
cent  more  income  than  the  Bonds  of  the  United  States,  and 
we  unhesitatingly  recommend  them  to  all  classes  ot'  invest¬ 
ors  as  offering  the  most  ample  security  and  liberal  returns. 

Further  and  full  particulars,  with  pamphlets  and  maps, 
furnished  by  us  on  application. 

Jones  &  Schuyler, 

No.  12  PINE  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 
FINANCIAL  AGENTS  OF  THE  COMPANY 


THE  MARTHA  (White  Concord) 


Is  the  most  valuable  hardy  White  Grape  in  cultivation.  It 
■  is  hardy,  healthy,  and  productive,  and  of  the  finest  flavor. 
It  should  be  found  in  every  garden  in  the  land. 

.THE  JPCUNDA,  44  <1)1111  A®.  700,” 

Is  a  most  wonderful  Strawberry,  yielding  immense  crops  of 
berries,  ten  to  twelve  of  which  will  fill  a  pint  measure.  It 
will  yield  $1,000  per  acre. 

THE  HORNET  is  a  remarkable  Raspberry,  and 
should  he  found  everywhere. 

Our  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue,  containing 
colored  plates  and  descriptions  of  (lie  above,  as  well  as  de¬ 
scriptions  of  all  other  varieties  of  Small  Fruits,  and  Price¬ 
list  for  spring  of  1872,  sent  for  ten  cents. 

B3y“  Our.  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds  sent  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

US’”  Our  Descriptive  Flower  Catalogue,  containing 
'descriptions  of  all  the  new,  rare,  and  beautiful  plants  and 
flowers  in  cultivation,  with  directions  for  growing  them, 
sent  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

R.  CUMMIN G  &  CO., 

Seed  Store,  Successors  to  J.  Knox, 

99  Smithfleld  Street;  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


“OGDEN  FARM,” 


Send  for  Circulars 
of  my  Specialties. 


The  Trophy  Tomato.  Head-Quarters  Seed, 

<6100  premium  offered  for  the  largest  Tomato  grown 
from  my  seed  in  1872.  The  Newport  Strawberry.  Basket 
and  Bedding  Plants.  Waring’s  Books  for  Farmers.  Jersey 
Cattle.  Essex  Swine.  Address  .  _  T 

GEO.  E.  WARING,  ,TR . ,  Ogden  Farm,  Newport,  R.  f. 


a 


Sellint 


IMPROVED  FOOT  LATHES, 

With  Slide  Rest  and  Fittings.  Just  the  thing 
for  the  Artisan  or  Amateur  Turner. 

ALSO  HAND  PLANERS. 

Many  a  reader  of  this  paper  lias  one  of  them, 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  Canada,  Cuba, Europe, 


etc.  Send  for  descriptive  Catalogue. 


Address 


N. 


riptive  Catalogue. 

II.  BALDWIN,  Laconia,  N.  II. 


INVENTORS 


Who  wish  to  secure 
PATENTS  should 
write  to  MUNN  & 

| _  1  CO.,  37  Park  Row, 

New  York,for  Advice  and  Pamphlet,  10s  pager, FREE. 


A  GENTS,  Y..OOK  J— $12a  day  made  selling 

~r»-  our  Scissors  Shaupener  and  other  wares.  S  a  mule  25c. 
Catalogue  free,  T,  J,  HASTINGS  &  CO„  Worcester,  Mass 
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I’eas  for  Plowing  under, — “J.  M.,” 
Portage  Co.,  O.  The  best  pea  for  this  purpose  is  one 
with  a  great  amountof  stalk  and  leaves,  like  the  large 
Marrowfat.  Two  to  three  bushels  of  seed  should  be 
used,  as  the  ground  is  richer  or  poorer. 
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PHASES  OF  THE  MOON. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

NEW  YORK,  MARCH,  1872. 

It  is  not  easy  for  us,  here  at  the  North,  to  realize 
that  spring  lias  come.  We  sometimes  have  “  six 
weeks  sleighing  in  March,”  and  at  any  rate  it  is 
seldom  that  much  real  spring  work  can  he  done 
before  the  middle  of  April.  Only  once  in  our  ex¬ 
perience  have  we  been  able  to  do  much  plowing  in 
March,  aud  then  the  ground  was  frozen  below  the 
furrows.  We  got  in  three  acres  of  barley  on  the 
last  day  of  March,  but  the  next  morning  the  earth 
was  covered  with  snow,  and  it  was  two  weeks  be¬ 
fore  we  could  plow  aud  sow  the  rest  of  the  field. 

In  a  well-regulated  factory,  the  manager  can 
often  tell  what  the  men  will  be  doing  each  day,  for 
a  week  or  a  month  ahead.  But  it  is  not  so  on  a 
farm.  We  know  what  work  there  is  to  he  done, 
hut  are  never  certain  as  to  the  particular  time  when 
we  can  do  it.  And  the  success  of  a  farmer  will  de¬ 
pend  a  great  deal  on  having  everything  in  its  place, 
in  working  order,  and  ready  for  use  at  any  moment. 
It  is  at  all  times,  but  particularly  so  at  this  season, 
a  good  plan  to  write  down  everything  that  you 
propose  to  do,  and  what  to  do  it  with,  aud  how, 
going  as  much  into  detail  as  possible.  Ask  a 
farmer  what  work  lie  has  to  do  this  spring,  and  lie 
will  reply,  “  I  have  got  to  plow  twenty  acres  of 
corn  stubble  for  oats,  and  break  up  twenty  acres 
for  corn.”  And  a  person  that  knew  nothing  about 
farming  might  suppose,  from  his  reply,  that  this 
was  all  he  had  to  do.  It  is  evident  that  the  farmer 
regards  this  as  his  principal  and  most  important 
spring  work.  In  one  sense,  of  course,  this  is  true. 
But  in  point  of  fact,  the  plowing  of  this  forty 
acres  of  land  is  the  very  last  thing  that  requires  his 
consideration.  It  is  the  little  foxes  that  spoil  the 
grapes.  The  farmers  of  the  United  States  sustain 
more  damage,  every  year,  from  a  little  stagnant 
water  beneath  the  surface  of  their  fields  than  from 
the  great  floods  on  our  mighty  rivers.  There  is 
here  and  there  a  farmer  who  spends  so  much  time 
in  getting  ready,  that  he  has  no  time  left  to 
do  the  work.  Such  a  man  will  never  succeed  in  a 
country  like  this,  where  the  seasons  arc  short  and 
work  must  be  done  promptly.  A  farmer  should 
train  himself  to  think  and  lay  plans  in  advance, 
and  get  everything  lie  is  likely  to  need,  ready  for 
immediate  use,  hut  when  the  time  comes  for  the 


performance  of  the  work  lie  must  throw  off  his 
coat  aud  labor  with  his  might.  He  must  pay  great 
attention  to  such  important  little  things  as  he  is 
inclined  to  overlook  and  neglect,  and  he  must  study 
his  operations  until  he  finds  out  what  are  the 
points  of  greatest  importance.  An  experienced 
thrasher  pays  more  attention  to  some  of  the  little 
pinions  that  revolve  rapidly  than  to  the  main  driv¬ 
ing  wheel.  He  looks  at  every  part  of  his  machine, 
but  more  frequently  at  those  which  arc  most  likely 
to  get  out  of  order.  Aud  so  it  is  in  farming.  The 
steady,  big  jobs  will  almost  lake  care  of  themselves. 
It  is  the  little  details  that  are  apt'  to  he  neglected, 
and  yet  upon  them  mainly  depends  the  profit  or 
loss  of  the  whole  year’s  operations.  Look  well  to 
the  pennies,  the  pounds  will  take  care  of  thcmselves- 


Hints  silenmt  VYoi-lc. 

The  first  work  in  the  spring,  on  our  own  farm, 
when  the  snow  begins  to  melt,  is  to  let  oil' any 
water  that  accumulates  on  the  surface.  No  matter 
how  carefully  the  dead  furrows  and  outlets  may 
have  been  made  in  the  fall,  there  is  always  more  or 
less  to  be  done  in  the  spring,  to  provide  free  egress 
for  the  water.  A  few  hours’  work  willi  a  hoe  and 
spade,  at  this  season,  will  often  let  off  thousands  of 
gallons  of  water,  which  otherwise  would  soak  into' 
the  soil  and  keep  it  wet  and  cold  for  several  weeks- 
We  would  urge  every  reader  of  the  Agriculturist 
to  attend  to  this  matter.  Wc  arc  sure  that  many  a 
farmer  would  in  this  way  save  enough  in  one  year 
to  pay  for  a  dozen  good  papers  and  a  score  of  the 
best  agricultural  hooks.  In  letting  off  a  shallow 
pool  of  water,  the  easiest  aud  quickest  plan  is  to 
commence  at  the  pool  and  make  a  little  furrow 
with  a  hoe,  letting  the  water  follow  you.  But, 
where  the  water  is  in  a  somewhat  deep  basin,  with 
little  apparent  fall  from  it  to  the  outlet,  a  better 
plan  is  to  commence  at  the  outlet  and  dig  with  a 
spade  up  to  the  basin  ;  and  in  order  to  be  sure  that 
you  lose  no  fall,  dig  the  ditch  deep  enough  to  let 
the  water  follow  you  up  to  the  basin.  In  this  way 
we  have  rarely,  found  a  basin  that  could  not  he 
drained.  There  is  nothing  that  people  arc  so  often 
deceived  about,  as  the  amount  of  fall  to  land. 

Spring  is  a  Good  Time  to  Underdrain.— Unless  we 
can  do  the  work  in  the  winter,  spring  is  the  best 
time  to  dig  underdrains.  The  land  is  full  of  water, 
and  it  is  much  easier  digging  than  in  the  summer 
or  autumn.  And  it  is  no  slight  advantage  to  have 
water  enough  to  level  by.  If  the  water  flows  freely 
through  the  tiles  when  laid,  and  care  is  exercised 
in  filling  in  the  ditches,  aud  packing  the  soil  round 
the  tiles  tight  enough  to  hold  them  in  place,  there 
is  little  or  no  danger  of  their  stopping  afterwards. 

The  Cost  of  Draining  depends  a  good  deal  on  the 
nature  of  the  land  and  the  depth  of  the  drains.  In 
sandy  or  mucky  land  a  ditch  2)4  feet  deep  for 
tiles  should  he  dug,  with  labor  at  SI. 50  per  day, 
for  15  cents  a  rod  ;  3  feet  deep,  20  cents  a  rod.  On 
heavier  land,  nearly  free  from  stones,  a  ditch  2)4  to 
3  feet  deep  will  cost  25  cents  a  rod.  A  good 
ditcher,  at  these  prices,  can  make  two  dollars  a  day. 
An  unskillful  man  that  cuts  the  ditches  unneces¬ 
sarily  wide,  and  is  fond  of  using  the  pick,  might 
work  just  as  hard  and  not  earn  a  dollar  a  day. 

Spring  ~\Yheat  is  the' first  crop  to  be  sown  in  the 
spring.  Wc  hope  our  readers  will  bestow  extra 
pains  in  putting  it  in  well,  for  we  anticipate  con¬ 
siderable  demand  for  wheat  next  fall. 

Barley ,  taking  one  year  witli  another,  is  a  well- 
paying  crop  on  good  land  and  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  know  how  to  manage  it.  But  it  is  a  poor  crop 
on  poor  laud.  A  careless,  slovenly  farmer,  whose 
land  is  poor,  wet,  and  foul,  should  not  attempt  to- 
raise  barley.  Oats  will  pay  him  better— or  rather,, 
he  will  lose  less.  As  a  rule,  the  earlier  barley  can 
be  sown,  the  better.  But  a  still  more  important 
point  is,  to  get  the  land  in  good  condition.  It  can 
not  he  too  fine  and  mellow.  On  very  rich,  mellow 
soil,  sown  early,  1  )4  bushel  per  acre,  drilled  in,  is 
sufficient  seed;  but  on  average  good  land  2  bushels 
is  none  too  much.  In  England,  the  best  barley  is 
grown  on  light,  sandy  land,  made  rich  and  firm  by 
consuming  a  turnip  crop  on  the  land,  the  pre- 
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vious  ■winter,  by  sheep ;  but  in  this  country  our 
heaviest  crops  are  raised  on  soil  of  a  more  loamy 
character.  The  essential  point  on  these  heavier 
soils  is,  to  get  them  thoroughly  fine  and  mellow  the 
year  or  fall  previous.  Barley  is  sometimes  sown 
on  a  cloversod,  but  unless  it  was  plowed  last  fall, 
it  is  not  a  good  plau.  As  a  rule,  barley  is  sown  on 
corn  stubble,  and  is  followed  by  winter  wheat. 

1  Oats  do  not  require  as  careful  culture  and  nice 
judgment  as  barley,  but  they  will  well  repay  far 
better  treatment  than  they  generally  receive.  They 
will  grow  well  on  land  too  mucky  for  barley,  and  a 
great  crop  is  sometimes  obtained  on  heavy  clays. 
AVe  believe  in  thick  seeding  for  this  crop,  and  would 
drill  in  not  less  than  3  bushels  per  acre,  or 
bushels,  if  sown  broad-cast. 

Feas  should  be  sown  earl}-.  If  on  sod-land,  we 
should  plow  as  soon  as  the  frost  was  out  of  the 
ground,  and  drill  in  the  seed,  3  bushels  per  acre,  as 
fast  as  the  land  was  plowed  and  harrowed.  After 
drilling  roll  the  laud  smooth.  Two  bushels  of 
plaster  per  acre,  sown  before  or  after  the  peas  come 
up,  as  most  convenient,  usually  prove  beneficial. 

Oats  and  Feas  sown  together  is  a  favorite  crop  with 
us.  If  the  land  is  rich  enough  and  in  good  order, 
and  the  crop  is  sown  early,  a  great  amount  of  val¬ 
uable  fodder  and  grain  may  be  obtained  per  acre. 
AVe  would  sow  bushels  peas  and  1%  bushel  oats 
per  acre.  They  can  be  sown  together  with  an  ordi¬ 
nary  grain-drill,  but  it  is  necessary  to  see  that  they 
are  well  mixed  in  the  drill.  Roll  the  land  after  the 
drill,  and  pick  ofi  everything  that  would  interfere 
with  a  mowing  machine.  On  rough  land  they  are 
a  troublesome  crop  to  harvest,  but  when  the  land  is 
so  smooth  that  the  machine  can  be  set  to  run  as  close 
as  a  mower,  they  can  be  cut  and  delivered  in  bun¬ 
dles  with  a  self-raking  reaper. 

Potatoes. — We  are  iucliued  to  think  that  farmers 
seldom  plant  their  potatoes  earl}-  enough.  If 
planted  earlier  and  deeper,  and  the  laud  was  har¬ 
rowed  repeatedly  with  Thomas’s  harrow  before  the 
potatoes  came  out  of  the  ground,  and  afterwards, 
far  less  lioeiug  would  be  required,  and  we  think  a 
better  yield  would  be  obtained. 

Harrowing  Winter  Wheat  is  a  practice  we  would 
earnestly  commend.  Many  farmers  are  afraid  that 
the  harrow  will  pull  up  the  wheat,  but  such  is  not 
the  case.  If  the  land  is  dry,  a  good  heavy,  forty¬ 
toothed  harrow  will  destroy  many  weeds,  break  the 
crust,  stir  the  soil,  and  greatly  benefit  the  wheat. 

Clover  Seed  can  be  sown  on  the  snow,  or  when  the 
ground  is  frozen  hard  enough  on  the  surface  to 
make  good  walking.  But  when  the  wheat  is  to  be 
harrowed,  it  is  necessary  to  defer  sowing  clover  and 
grass-seed  until  the  land  is  dry.  Harrow  first,  then 
sow  the  seed,  and,  if  necessary,  roll  afterwards.  If 
Thomas’s  smoothing  harrow  is  used,  sow  the  seed 
first,  and  then  harrow  it  in.  Our  own  practice  is  to 
sow  eight  quarts  of  elover-seed  alone  per  acre.  Six 
quarts  clover  and  four  quarts  timothy  is  a  good  and 
liberal  seeding.  If  tire  land  is  intended  for  pasture, 
we  would  add  one  quart  of  white  clover  and  four 
quarts  Kentucky  Blue-grass.  This  is  heavy  seeding, 
but  we  think  it  will  pay. 

Harrowing  Meadows  and  Pastures  is  often  very 
beneficial,  and  we  are  surprised  that  the  practice  is 
so  generally  neglected.  Put  three  horses  to  a  har¬ 
row,  and  get  on  and  ride.  Harrow  the  field  botii 
ways,  and  lap,  if  necessary. 

Horses  that  have  had  little  to  do  during  the  win¬ 
ter,  and  have  been  kept  principally  on  straw,  should 
now  be  fed  more  liberally  and  gradually  accustomed 
to  work.  Let  them  be  well  groomed.  AVken 
brought  in  heated,  rub  them  dry.  Do  not  suffer 
them  to  be  blanketed  in  the  stable,  unless  very 
much  exhausted  from  hard  driving.  In  this  case 
put  on  a  blanket,  and  rub  the  legs,  ears,  etc.  Nine 
tenths  of  all  the  complaints  in  horses  are  caused  by 
indigestion  and  consequent  derangement  of  the 
bowels.  Overwork,  improper  feeding,  exposure  to 
a  chilling  wind  when  heated,  ill-ventilated  stables, 
and  want  of  grooming  are  the  chief  causes  of  in¬ 
digestion  in  farm-horses.  For  colic  we  know  of 
nothing  better  than  an  injection  of  warm  water  and 
soap.  If  this  does  not  afford'relieve,  give  two  table¬ 


spoonfuls  of  laudanum  in  warm  water  or  ale  or 
whisky.  If  the  pain  is  very  severe,  give  four  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  ether  in  addition  to  the  laudanum. 
If  this  does  not  afford  relief,  repeat  the  ether 
every  hour,  and  repeat  the  laudanum  in  four  hours. 
Blanket  the  horse,  and  set  three  or  four  men  to 
rub  him  vigorously — legs,  ears,  belly,  etc.  Fomenta¬ 
tions  of  hot  water  on  the  belly  arc  excellent. 

Cows.  —  Treat  them  gently.  Card  freely,  water 
regularly,  and  feed  liberally.  Nothing  is  better  for 
a  cow  at  calving  than  good  hay  and  warm  bran- 
mashes.  Give  all  the  water  the  cow  will  drink,  but 
for  a  week  after  calving  take  the  chill  off  it.  See 
hints  for  last  mouth. 

Sheep  wilt  now  require  better  feed  and  more  care. 
Nothing  tests  the  judgment  of  the  sheep  farmer 
more  than  thawing  weather  and  cold  rain-storms. 
The  great  enemy  of  sheep  is  dampness.  No  sheep 
will  thrive  in  damp,  close  quarters,  or  with  ferment¬ 
ing  manure  under  them.  Even  young  lambs  will 
stand  dry  cold  far  better  than  moist  warmth.  As 
lambing  time  approaches,  it  is  well  to  have  the 
ewes  in  small  flocks,  and  there  should  be  conven¬ 
ient  pens  for  putting  the  ewes  and  lambs  by  them¬ 
selves  for  a  few  days.  Keep  close  watch  of  the 
ewes,  but  do  not  be  in  haste  to  assist  at  lambing, 
until  it  is  necessary.  If  a  lamb  get  chilled,  wrap 
him  in  flannel  and  take  him  to  a  stove.  If  nearly 
dead,  put  the  lamb  in  a  pail  of  warm  water,  as  hot 
as  you  can  bear  your  hands  in.  Many  a  lamb,  ap¬ 
parently  almost  dead,  has  been  saved  in  this  way. 
See  that  the  lambs  get  milk  enough.  A  lamb  will 
sometimes  suck  warm  milk  from  a  bottle,  furnished 
with  an  India  -  rubber  nipple,  when  it  has  not 
strength  enough  to  suck  the  ewe.  Give  the  ewes 
good  hay  and  bran,  and  roots,  if  you  have  them. 
But  it  is  very  desirable  to  save  a  few  roots  for  the 
lambs  in  April  and  May.  Oats  are  better  for  the 
ewes  than  corn,  and  this  year  nearly  as  cheap. 

Figs'. — The  low  price  of  pork  has  disgusted  thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  with  the  pig  business.  They  have 
disposed  of  everything  that  would  sell.  Spring  pigs 
that  were  intended  for  wintering  over,  have  been 
slaughtered,  and  the  fresh-meat  market  lias  been 
flooded  with  last  fall’s  pigs.  Breeding  sows  have 
been  fattened  and  killed,  and  the  indications  are 
that  there  will  be  a  scarcity  of  hogs  to  fatten  next 
fall.  Or,  at  any  rate,  there  is  little  probability  that 
there  will  be  an  excess.  Those  who  have  farrow¬ 
ing  sows,  should  take  good  care  of  them.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  little  pigs  perish  every  spring  for  want  of 
proper  attention.  Farmers  have  no  one  to  blame 
but  themselves  for  having  sows  that  will  not  let 
them  go  into  the  pen,  to  bestow  the  necessary  care. 
A  savage  soiv,  in  a  cold  pen,  with  a  litter  of  chilled 
pigs,  on  a  stormy  night  in  March,  is  a  case  not 
provided  for  in  the  books.  But  with  a  quiet  sow 
there  is  little  difficulty  in  saving  the  pigs,  no  matter 
how  cold  the  weather  is.  The  first  thing  to  be  done 
is  to  stop  up  every  hole  or  crevice  in  the  pen.  Shut 
the  door,  and  bank  it  up  on  the  outside  with  straw 
or  litter.  If  the  pigs  are  chilled,  it  is  better,  as  a 
rule,  not  to  take  them  away  from  the  sow  as  long  as 
she  will  lie  down.  Cover  sow  and  pigs  with  a  horse- 
blanket,  and  tuck  them  in.  The  heat  from  the  sow 
will  revive  the  pigs,  and  they  will  begin  to  nurse. 
If  the  sow  has  plenty  of  milk,  and  the  pigs  take 
hold,  all  immediate  danger  is  past.  Give  the  sow 
plenty  of  warm  slops,  such  as  bran  mash,  and  be 
sure  that  she  lias  all  the  warm  water  she  will  drink. 
In  a  week  feed  her  richer  food. 


Work  iu  the  Horticultural  Departments. 


The  weather  is  usually  so  changeable  this  month, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  give  directions  for  out-door 
work.  Though  the  winter  may  have  been  compar¬ 
atively  mild,  March  will  probably  furnish  its  usual 
amount  of  cold  and  disagreeable  weather.  Every¬ 
thing  should  be  in  perfect  order,  to  commence 
operations  as  soon  as  it  is  warm  enough.  The  aim 
of  the  horticulturist  should  be  to  keep  in  advance 
of  his  work,  and  not  allow  himself  to  be  driven  by 
it,  for  if  once  ahead  of  him,  it  necessitates  a  loss  of 
both  time  and  money.  Many  of  the  directions 


given  last  month  will  apply  for  this  in  more  north¬ 
ern  latitudes.  AVe  write  for  the  latitude  of  New 
York,  where  the  season  is  several  weeks  earlier  than 
in  the  New  England  States  and  northward. 

<J>rcla2W’<l  aia«l  Nursery. 

Planting.  —  AVhenever  the  ground  is  in  proper 
order,  plow  thoroughly  and  apply  a  good  coating  of 
manure,  which  should  be  harrowed  or  plowed 
under.  The  sooner  the  trees  are  planted,  if  the  con¬ 
ditions  are  favorable,  the  better,  though  they  may  be 
safely  planted  two  months  later  if  properly 
heeled  in  last  fall.  If  any  of  the  trees  in  young 
orchards  have  been  badly  injured,  set  new  trees  in 
their  places. 

Manure. — Cart  to  the  orchards  as  soon  as  conven¬ 
ient,  in  order  to  prevent  delay  in  planting,  etc., 
when  the  spring  fairly  opens.  If  there  is  snow,  the 
manure  may  be  hauled  upon  a  sled,  and  save  much 
labor  in  loading.  Supply  the  stables  with  plenty 
of  absorbents,  iu  order  to  save  all  the  manure  pos¬ 
sible.  Fork  over  the  manure-heap  once  a  month, 
in  order  to  facilitate  decomposition. 

Foot- G rafting  ought  to  be  got  out  of  the  way 
as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  no  delay  will  occur  iu 
grafting  trees  in  the  open  ground. 

Cions.  —  Cut  when  the  tree  is  n®t  frozen,  and 
before  the  buds  start,  and  if  not  needed  at  once, 
store  in  sawdust,  moss,  or  sand,  in  the  cellar. 

Washing  and  Scraping.  —  AVhen  the  weather  is 
suitable,  give  the  trees  a  thorough  scraping,  and 
afterwards  apply  a  wash,  made  with  soft-soap. 

Stocks,  budded  last  year,  should  be  cut  back  to 
within  three  inches  of  the  bud. 


Fruit  Garden. 

It  is  better  to  have  the  fruit  garden  separate  from 
the  kitchen  garden,  if  one  is  able  to  do  so,  if  for 
no  other  reason  that  the  trees  and  bushes  are  liable 
to  be  broken  in  cultivating  among  the  garden  crops. 

Strawberries. — Prepare  the  ground  for  new  plan¬ 
tations  as  soon  as  possible,  and  give  the  old  beds  a 
fresh  supply  of  manure  and  work  it  in  well  between 
the  rows.  Set  in  rows  two  feet  apart,  with  eighteen 
inches  between  the  plants. 

Blackberries. — Set  out  in  rows  six  feet  apart,  and 
allow  from  four  to  six  feet  between  the  plants,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  variety.  Cut  the  plants  back  to  six 
inches  before  planting.  The  old  plants  should  have 
their  canes  cut  back  to  four  or  five  feet. 

Faspberries. — Do  not  uncover  too  soon.  Plant  as 
soon  as  the  weather  will  permit,  setting  the  plants 
four  feet  apart  each  way. 

Grape-Vines  may  be  pruned  at  any  time  in  March, 
when  the  vines  are  not  frozen,  though  it  is  always 
better  to  prune  in  the  fall  when  possible.  There 
are  so  many  different  ways  to  train  a  grape-vine, 
that  each  one  can  select  the  style  which  pleases  him 
best,  or  adopt  several  methods. 

Cuttings  of  currants,  gooseberries,  etc.,  may  be 
made  now,  and  planted  out  in  trenches  prepared 
for  them  as  soon  as  the  weather  permits. 

Dwarf  Trees  only  should  be  admitted  to  the  fruit 
garden  proper.  This  is  a  good  time  to  prune. 


Kitelaen  Gardena. 

As  usual  at  this  season  of  the  year  we  enumerate 
a  few  of  the  sorts  of  garden  vegetables  which 
are  known  to  be  good.  The  seed  catalogues  of  the 
present  day  enumerate  such  large  lists,  that  it  is 
often  difficult  for  a  novice  to  select  such  sorts  as 
will  prove  satisfactory. 

Hot-Beds. — Directions  for  making  hot-beds  have 
been  given  so  often  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
repeat  them  here.  They  should  bo  prepared  this 
month,  and  when  the  heat  has  subsided  to  90% 
place  two  or  three  inches  of  soil  over  the  manure  ; 
after  this  has  warmed  through,  sow  the  seeds  in 
rows  3  or  4  inches  apart.  Admit  air  every  mild 
day,  and  water  whenever  the  soil  becomes  dry. 
During  very  cold  nights  cover  the  frames  with 
straw-mats  or  shutters,  to  exclude  the  frost. 
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Window  -  Boxes  are  very  useful  for  starting  a  few 
early  plants  of  tomatoes,  cabbage,  etc.,  where  the 
expense  and  care  of  a  hot-bed  are  inconvenient. 

Artichoke.  —  This  vegetable  is  seldom  cultivated 
at  the  North,  but  often  grown  at  the  South.  The 
seeds  may  be  sown  in  the  hot-bed,  and  the  young 
plants  set  out  as  soon  as  large  enough.  Set  out  in 
rows  three  feet  apart,  with  two  feet  between  the 
rows.  The  fleshy  scales  of  the  flowers  are  the 
parts  eaten.  The  Green  Globe  is  best. 

Asqyaragus.— Give  the  beds  a  good  coating  of  ma¬ 
nure,  if  not  applied  last  fall ;  spread  also  a  dress¬ 
ing  of  salt.  Set  out  new  beds  of  one-year-old 
plants,  two  by  three  feet,  after  the  ground  has  been 
plowed  and  manured.  Conover’s  Colossal  is  the  best. 

Beans. — Do  not  plant  in  the  open  ground  until  all 
danger  of  frost  is  over.  Then  sow  in  drills  two  feet 
apart.  One  of  the  earliest  sorts  is  the  Valentine  ;  the 
Dwarf  Wax  is  the  best  bush  for  snaps;  the  Aspara¬ 
gus  is  a  pole  variety,  excellent  for  late  snaps,  as  is 
Giant  Wax.  Large  Lima  is  the  best  of  all  beans. 

Beets  may  be  sown  as  soon  as  the  ground  can 
be  worked,  and  if  there  is  snow  or  frost,  a  board 
placed  over  the  rows  will  prevent  freezing.  The 
best  early  beet,  the  New  Egyptian  Blood,  is  from 
one  to  two  weeks  earlier  than  the  Bassauo  and 
Early  Blood  Turnip,  which  are  both  good.  Sow  in 
drills,  one  foot  apart. 

Broccoli  requires  the  same  treatment  as  cabbage. 
Sow  White  or  Purple  Cape. 

Cabbage  Plants ,  wintered  in  a  cold-frame,  or 
started  in  early  hot-beds,  may  be  set  out  as  soon  as 
the  ground  opens,  if  well  hardened  off.  For  early 
sow  Jersey  Wakefield,  or  Wiuningstadt,  and  Mar¬ 
blehead,  Drumhead,  and  Flat  Dutch  for  winter. 

Cauliflower. — Early  Paris  and  Early  Dwarf  Erfurt 
are  good  early  sorts.  Treat  the  same  as  cabbage. 

Carrots.— Sow  Early  Horn  in  drills,  13  inches  apart. 

Celery. — For  early  crops  sow  Dwarf  White  Solid, 
and  Boston  Market,  in  hot  beds. 

Corn. — When  the  ground  is  warm,  plant  Cros¬ 
by’s  Early,  Mammoth  Sweet,  Mexican,  and  Stowell’s 
Evergreen,  in  drills  2j^  feet  apart. 

Cress. — Sow  at  intervals  of  a  week,  in  shallow 
drills  one  foot  apart.  Curled  is  the  best. 

Cucumbers. — A  few  seeds  of  Early  Russian  may 
be  planted  on  pieces  of  sod,  in  a  liot-bed,  for  early ; 
for  general  crop,  White  Spine,  and  later  Green 
Prickly  for  pickles. 

Egg-Plant—  Sow  Long  Purple  in  liot-bed  for 
early,  and  Purple  or  Black  Pekin  for  later. 

Horse-Radish. — Sets  may  be  planted  in  well-ma¬ 
nured  trenches,  two  feet  apart. 

Kale  sowed  last  fall  should  have  the  soil  well 
worked  around  the  plants,  to  prevent  the  growth 
of  weeds. 

Kohl-rdbi. — Sow  Early  White  in  two-foot  rows  in 
the  open  ground. 

Leek.— Sow  Flag  or  Musselburgh,  same  as  onions. 

Lettuce  sowed  last  fall  should  be  uncovered,  and 
the  soil  loosened  between  the  rows.  Sow  seeds  in 
the  liot-bed  or  open  ground.  Curled  Silesia  and 
Tennis-Ball  are  valuable  sorts. 

Melons. — Treat  the  same  as  cucumbers.  Ward’s 
Nectar,  Skillman’s  Netted,  and  Cassaba  are  best. 

Onions. — Sow  in  drills  15  inches  apart,  as  soon  as 
the  ground  can  be  prepared.  Early  Red  and  Yel¬ 
low  Danvers  are  good  for  the  general  crop.  Plant 
out  set  and  potato  and  top  onions  for  early  crop. 

Parsley. — Sow  the  Curled  variety  in  drills  one  foot 
apart,  after  soaking  the  seeds. 

Parsnips. — Dig  those  left  in  the  ground.  Sow 
Hollow  Crown  in  drills  15  inches  apart,  early. 

Peas. — Plant  in  double  rows  Carter’s  First  Crop 
and  Daniel  O’Rourke  for  early,  Champion  of  Eng¬ 
land  for  main  crop,  and  for  dwarfs  McLean’s  Little 
Gem  is  best;  the  dwarfs  should  be  sown  in  single 
rows,  one  foot  apart,  and  do  not  require  any  brush. 

reppers. — Start  in  hot-bed;  the  Squash  variety 
for  pickles,  and  Sweet  Mountain  for  stuffing. 

Potatoes. — Start  a  few  for  early  in  the  liot-bed ; 
those  for  early  planting  in  the  open  ground  should 


be  cut  aud  exposed  to  a  warm  atmosphere  for  a  few 
days  before  planting.  Early  Rose  is  the  best  early. 

Radishes.  —  Sow  thickly  in  rows  in  the  open 
ground,  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  ten  days  for  a  suc¬ 
cession.  Early  Scarlet  Turnip,  Olive-shaped,  aud 
French  Breakfast  are  good  varieties. 

Rhubarb. — Digin  plenty  of  stable  manure  around 
the  roots,  and  if  wanted  very  early,  take  up  a  few 
plants  and  put  them  in  half-barrels,  nearly  filled  with 
manure,  with  sufficient  earth  on  top,  and  place  in  a 
sheltered  spot,  watering  it  often  with  liquid  manure. 

Salsify  which  was  left  in  the  ground  during  the 
winter,  should  be  dug,  and  seeds  sown  for  the  next 
crop,  flie  same  as  recommended  for  parsnips. 

Scorzonera  is  very  similar  to  salsify,  aud  requires 
the  same  treatment. 

Spinach. — Uncover  the  beds  planted  last  fall,  and 
in  a  few  days  it  will  be  ready  to  cut.  Sow  seed  for 
spring  and  summer  crops  in  drills  one  foot  apart. 
Round-leaved  is  best.  New  Zealand,  for  summer 
use,  is  sown  later. 

Sorrel. — The  French  sorrel  is  excellent  for  greens, 
and  its  slightly  acid  taste  renders  it  particularly 
pleasing  to  most  persons. 

Sweet  Potatoes  are  started  in  hot-beds,  with  two 
or  three  inches  of  compost  placed  over  them,  and 
when  the  sprouts  are  large  enough,  they  are  re¬ 
planted  in  ridges.  Nansemond  aud  Southern  Queen 
are  the  best  for  northern  latitudes. 

Squashes.  —  Summer  Crookneclc  for  early,  and 
Boston  Marrow  and  Hubbard  for  late. 

Tomato. — Sow  seeds  of  Trophy  and  Early  Smooth 
Red  in  the  liot-bed  or  window-box. 

Turnips. — Sow  Flat  Dutch  for  early  use,  and  Red 
and  White  Strap-Leaf  for  later;  White  French  and 
Yellow  Stone  for  ruta-baga  sorts  for  family  use. 

Seeds. — Where  roots  are  to  be  planted  for  seeds, 
they  should  be  set  out  early,  and  the  earth  drawn 
up  around  the  crowns  to  prevent  freezing;  when 
all  danger  of  frost  is  over,  it  may  be  removed. 

Flower-Garden  and  Lawn. 

Annuals. — Sow  a  few  seeds  for  early  flowering  in 
window-boxes  ora  liot-bed.  Hardier  varieties  may 
be  sown  in  the  open  ground,  in  sheltered  places. 

Lawns. — Gather  up  all  rubbish  which  has  col¬ 
lected  during  the  winter,  and  if  there  arc  any  spots 
where  the  grass  has  been  winter-killed,  sow  fresh 
seed,  and  rake  it  in  with  a  steel  garden-rake.  Give 
a  compost  of  well-decomposed  manure. 

Walks.  —  Have  all  walks  properly  rolled  and 
cleared  of  leaves,  etc.,  which  may  have  collected, 
aud  keep  the  center  of  the  walk  a  little  raised,  to 
allow  the  surface  water  to  run  away. 

Shrubs. — Prune,  where  needed,  and  cutoff  all 
broken  branches. 

Edgings. — Where  box  is  used,  re-set  as  soon  as 
the  ground  is  dry  enough. 

CSrecnbouse  and  Window  Plants. 

The  increasing  heat  of  the  sun  will  render  fire- 
heat  less  necessary,  though  the  fires  should  be  kept 
up  during  the  night,  as  a  sudden  change  of  tem¬ 
perature  might  do  considerable  damage.  Admit 
air  freely,  whenever  the  weather  is  mild. 

Propagation. — At  this  season  the  gardeners  should 
prepare  a  large  stock  of  plants  for  planting  out. 

Azaleas. — As  the  plants  begin  to  flower,  give  more 
water,  and  see  that  they  arc  sheltered  from  the  drip, 
which  soon  spoils  the  flowers. 

Camellias  which  are  just  starting  into  growth 
should  be  allowed  a  little  more  heat  and  water. 

Dahlias. — Place  a  few  tubers  in  the  greenhouse,  to 
secure  plants  for  early  flowering;  when  the  sprouts 
are  two  or  three  inches  long,  pot  into  rich  soil. 

Climbers,  such  as  Passion-Flowers,  Wax-Plants, 
etc.,  should  have  their  branches  trained  to  the 
rafters  of  the  greenhouse,  and  kept  properly  tied  up. 

Bulbs  which  have  flowered  must  be  gradually 
dried  off  and  stored  in  a  dry  place,  ready  for 
another  year. 

Acws.—Givc  thobuthes  liquid  manure  occasionally. 
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Orange  J uni)  &  Co.,  Publishers,  243  Broadway,  N.  X.  City. 

Annual  Subscription  Terms  (always  in  advance) :  $1.50 
each  for  less  than  four  conies:  Four  to  nine  copies,  $1.23 
each:  Ten  to  nineteen  conics,  $1.20  each:  Twenty  copies 
and  upward,  $1  each.  Papers  are  addressed  to  each  name. 
Either  English  or  German  Edition,  at  these  prices. 

HEARTH  AND  HOME:  $3  a  year  for  less  than  four. 
Four  to  nine  copies,  $2.75  each  ;  10  or  more  copies,  $2.50  each. 

J2T"  Hearth  and  Home  (weekly)  with  Amer¬ 


ican  Agriculturist  sent  to  one  address  for  $4  a  year. 


N.  B.  -  -  - 1 


Spring  Work  is  coming  on,  and  thousands  of 
people  will  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  Hints 
and  Suggestions  given  in  the  Agriculturist. 

N.  B.  -  - -2 

HEARTH  and  HOME  (weekly),  with  its  20 
large  pages,  full  of  Good  Things  for  old  and 
young,  including  an  average  of  f$5©©  worth  of 
Instructive  Engravings  in  each  number, 
is  the  best  journal  for  the  family — for  every 
Home.  It  is  everywhere  very  popular. 

N.  B.  -  -  -  3 

Any  one  taking  copies  of  the  above  two 
papers,  (specimens  free,)  and  showing  them  to 
liis  or  her  friends  or  neighbors,  can  quickly 
gather  names  enough  to  secure  one  or  more  of 
the  very  valuable  articles  on  page  119,  each  one 
of  which  is  fully  worth  the  same  as  money. 

N.  B.  -  -  -  4 

Four  Months’  time  yet  remains  to  make  up 
premium  clubs,  as  they  will  remain  open  until 
June  30th.  This  month  is  a  good  time  to  be¬ 
gin  a  club,  or  to  fill  one  up  and  start  another. 
Every  name  sent  in  on  account  of  a  premium 
list  is  credited  to  the  sender,  and  he  can  fill  up 
the  list  at  leisure. — See  list  of  good  articles  on 
page  119.  They  are  all  new,  Jirst-clqss,  reli¬ 
able,  valuable-— just  as  good  as 
money.  The  assortment  is  so  large  that  every 
one  will  find  something  needed.  See  page  119. 

Over  13,500  Others 

HAVE  OBTAINED  THESE 

Free  Artieles 

WITH  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT, 
and 

Y OTT  may  do  the  Same. 

It  has  been  done  largely  at  Stores,  Shops, 
Post-offices,  etc.,  aud  by  private  individuals.  By 
Co-operation,  Ministers,  Teachers,  Churches, 
Sunday  and  week-day  Scholars,  have  obtained  Mc- 
lodeons,  Libraries,  Cyclopedias,  Dictionaries,  etc., 
also  Sewing  Machines,  and  the  like,  for  poor 
widows  and  others.  Many  professional  men  have 
opened  and  made  up  good  premium  lists  at  their 
Offices.  Clerks  in  stores  and  Post-offices  have 
materially  increased  their  salaries  thus,  while  in¬ 
dividuals  in  all  classes  have  secured  good  things. 


See  Page  119. 
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containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  sp>ace  elsewhere. 


fficnutting'  Money :  —  Checks  on 
New  Yorlc  City  Banks  or  Bankers  are  best 

for  large  sums ;  make  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange 

Judd  «fc  Co. . Post-Ofiice  Money  Orders, 

for  $50  or  less,  are  cheap  and  safe  also.  When  these  are  not 
obtainable,  register  letters,  affixing  stamps  for  post¬ 
age  and  registry ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in 
the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  the  above  throe  methods  is  safe  against  loss. 

Postage  :  On  American  Agriculturist ,  3  cents 
a  quarter,  in  advance  ;  on  Hearth  and  Home,  5  cents  per 
quarter.  Double  rates  if  not  paid  in  advance  at  the 
office  where  the  papers  are  received.  For  subscribers  in 
British  America,  the  postage  must  be  sent  to  this  office 
for  prepayment  here. 

ISouud.  Copies  of  Voltsiate  T!«ir*y 

are  now  ready.  Price,  $.2,  at  our  office  •  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  tlielast  fifteen  volumes 
(16  to  30)  will  also  bo  forwarded  at  same  price.  Sets  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style,  at  75  cents  per  vol.  (50  cents  extra,  if  return¬ 
ed  by  mail.)  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 

Clubs  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting 
for  each  addition  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members ; 
or  a  small  club  may  be  increased  to  a  larger  one ;  thus : 
a  person  having  sent  10  subscribers  and  $12,  may  after¬ 
ward  send  10  more  subscribers  with  only  $8  ;  making  a 
club  of  20  at  $1  each  ;  and  so  of  the  other  club  rates. 

SOME  YOUNG  UAHSES  Com¬ 
plain  that  our  publishers  have  given  premiums  to 
men,  to  boys  and  girls,  etc.,  but  never  offered  any  special 
premium  for  young  ladies.  They  forget  the  pianos,  and 
many  other  things  in  our  general  list,  but  even  these  com¬ 
plaints  are  now  done  away  with,  in  part  at  least.  The 
new  $10  Sewing  Machine,  offered  on  page  88,  is  of  spe¬ 
cial  value  to  young  ladies.  They  can  easily  collect  sub¬ 
scribers  enough  among  their  friends  to  secure  a  sowing 
machine  all  their  own. 

Mauwriiig-  by  Pasturing;. — “A  Sub¬ 
scriber  ”  asks  whether  drove  cattle  pastured  on  grass  land 
at  ten  cents  per  head,  after  the  grass  has  been  cut,  would 
be  as  cheap  a  way  of  manuring  the  land  as  hauling  manure 
six  miles,  and  paying  $1.50  per  one-horse  load.  If  the 
cattle  are  mainly  full-grown  and  in  good  condition,  and 
the  manure  left  by  them  is  well  broken  up  and  spread, 
and  the  money  received  expended  in  bone-dust  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  land,  it  will  be  more  cheaply  managed  than 
by  purchasing  manure  as  stated. 

When  to  Spreatl  Asltes. — “  J.  J.  L.,” 
Crisfield,  Md.,  asks  the  best  time  to  spread  ashes,  and  are 
coal-ashes  worth  saving  as  manure  ?— Spread  ashes  early 
in  spring  on  grass  or  wheat ;  for  corn  or  potatoes  throw  ! 
a  handful  in  the  hill  at  planting.  Coal-ashes  are  worth 
but  little  on  light  soil,  and  but  little  more  on  heavy  soil, 
except  to  loosen  the  texture. 

Price  of  EEi-aia-TTile.— J.  M.  Hubbard, 
Middletown,  Ct.,  thinks  the  cost  of  drain-tiles  mentioned 
in  January  number,  viz.,  20  cents  per  rod,  too  low  (his 
cost  $25  per  thousand).  The  cost  there  given  was  that 
actually  incurred  by  us  about  three  years  since.  Tiles, 
1(4  and  2(4  inch,  are  quoted  at  $15  per  thousand  by  a 
dealer  in  New  York,  length  15  inches,’  which  will  bring 
our  estimate  about  right. 

Uisla.  Manure. — A.  Hampton  lives  on  the 
bank  of  a  river  swarming  with  fish,  and  wants  to  know 
how  to  use  them  on  his  land. — First  catch  them,  then 
pile  them  in  layers,  with  swamp  muck  or  earth,  until 
rotted,  then  turn  over  once,  and  when  heated,  once  more  ; 
cart  ou  to  the  land  and  spread  broad-cast  on  grass,  or 
plow  in  for  corn,  wheat,  or  roots.  One  cord  of  fish  to  six 
or  eight  of  muck  will  make  a  rich  manure,  equal  to  the 
best  stable-manure.  It  is  excellent  for  all  crops. 

Mad  Stela. — “K.  K.,”  Caput,  Mo.,  found  one 
of  his  cows  with  swollen  head  and  jaw,  and  one  eye 
nearly  closed.  She  rubbed  her  head  violently  against  a 
post  until  the  hair  was  taken  off,  and  pawed  the  ground 
and  appeared  wild.  He  drenched  her  with  salts  and 


sulphur,  and  bathed  her  head  with  salt  and  water,  but 
ineffectually.  She  died  in  a  few  hours.  Was  the  treat¬ 
ment  correct  ? — Nothing  more  could  have  been  done  in 
the  effort  to  cure.  The  disease  was  “  mad  itch,”  but 
possibly,  had  sulphur  been  fed  regularly,  an  ounce  once 
a  week,  the  complaint  might  have  been  averted.  The 
usual  treatment  is  a  dose  of  one  pound  of  sulphur,  fol¬ 
lowed  in  eight  hours  with  a  pound  of  Glauber  salts. 

A  E5ii4«cla  of  Questions. — “  Qeo.  S.  W.,” 
Chatham,  N.  Y.,  asks  if  the  articles  on  An  Egg  Farm  are 
based  on  actual  experience  ? — Yes.  What  is  the  best 
kind  of  millet  for  seed,  average  per  acre,  time  to  sow,  and 
value  of  straw?  —The  true  millet  (Panicum  miliaceum ), 
sown  early  in  spring,  produces  25  to  30  bushels  seed  per 
acre,  on  good  soil ;  hay,  when  ripe,  is  equal  in  value  to 
oat  straw.  Will  copperas  injure  night-soil  ? — No. 

EEow  to  Use  Muck. — “C.  O.  B.,”  Pike 
Co.,  Pa.,  asks  how  he  shall  use  muck,  and  whatis  the  best 
artificial  manure  to  mix  with  it?  Muck  should  be  dug  in  the 
winter,  and  exposed  to  the  weather.  The  frost  will  reduce 
it  to  a  fine  condition,  the  summer’s  heat  will  cause  it  to 
ferment,  and  then  it  will  be  in  a  fit  state  to  spread  upon 
grass  lands.  There  arc  many  tanneries  in  Pike  Co.,  Pa,, 
and  the  refuse  from  them  would  be  valuable  to  compost 
with  muck.  Fish- guano  or  bone-dust  might  well  be 
mixed  at  the  rate  of  a  barrel  to  a  cord  of  muck. 

ESung-ariaiL  Grass. — “A.  J.  W.,”  Port 
Gibson,  Miss.  Hungarian  grass,  Hungarian  and  Cat-tail 
millet,  arc  all  different  names  for  the  same  plant,  Setaria 
Germanica,  usually  called  Hungarian  grass.  For  a  fodder 
crop  it  would  be  better  to  sow  rather  thickly,  say  twelve 
quarts  per  acre,  in  a  succession,  rather  than  depend  'on 
repeated  cutting  of  the  same  sowing.  When  the  straw  is 
ripe,  it  is  coarse  and  harsh,  and  considered  poor  feed.  If 
the  soil  is  not  rich,  a  good  crop  can  not  be  expected. 

Hand  Thrashing-Machine. — “  J.  II. 

Z.,”  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  asks  our  opinion  of  the  hand- 
power  thrashing-machine.  Wo  have  no  confidence  in 
what  is  claimed  for  it.  No  combination  of  machinery  can 
increase  the  motive  power  of  a  machine,  without  decreas¬ 
ing,  proportionately,  the  velocity ;  nor  can  the  velocity  be 
increased  without  an  increased  expenditure  of  power,  so 
that  auy  way  a  man’s  power  is  not  added  to :  the  only  ad¬ 
vantage  there  can  be  is  in  the  better  application  of  the 
power  than  with  the  flail. -AT.  II.  Z.’s  answers  to  puzzles 
should  be  sent  to  Aunt  Sue,  P.  O.  Box  111,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

To  BEissoivc  Grouml  Bone. — “  S.  C. 

S.,”  Aiken,  S.  C.,  asks,  What  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid 
is  required  to  dissolve  ground  bone  ?  Twenty-two  pounds 
of  acid  will  dissolve  one  hundred  pounds  of  bone.  But 
the  Charleston  phosphate  is  not  bone,  and  contains  no 
animal  matter ;  and  a  larger  proportion  of  acid  is  necessary 
to  dissolve  it ;  we  do  not  know  the  exact  quantity,  but  it 
can  be  easily  determined  on  trial ;  probably  50  pounds. 

Curias'  Clover.  —  “Subscriber,”  Richland 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  asks  the  best  way  to  cure  clover.  We  cure  by 
putting  it  in  cocks,  after  lying  in  the  swarth  until  near 
sundown,  and  keeping  it  twenty-four  hours  in  that  con¬ 
dition.  It  heats  during  the  night,  but  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  second  day  it  is  in  good  condition  to  put  in  the 
barn.  The  exposure  in  loading  and  unloading  carries  off 
all  excess  of  dampness. 

Shall  BBc  Go  West  ?  —  “  D.  W.  II.,” 

River  Styx,  Ohio,  has  twenty-five  acres  of  land,  in  a  good 
locality  for  fruit  and  gardening,  near  three  railroads,  and 
asks  :  Can  he  better  himself  by  going  West  ? — He  can  get 
a  larger  farm,  but  with  more  land  he  will  have  less  com¬ 
fort,  and  in  ten  years  may  be  no  better  off  than  he  now 
is,  and  less  than  he  may  possibly  be,  if  he  should  stay  in 
Ohio.  The  landless  are  those  who  should  go  West. 

Eas-Iy-layimsf  IPnllets.— “  J.W.  P.,”Goffs- 
town  Center,  N.  II.,  alludes  to  our  statement  in  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  number  respecting  Brahmas  laying  when  six 
months  old,  and  has  a  story  to  beat  it,  and  about  the 

common  sort  of  fowls  ”  too.  He  says  some  of  his  pul¬ 
lets  laid  last  summer  before  they  were  five  months  old, 
and  one  commenced  to  sit  before  she  was  five  and  a  half 
months  of  age.  He  adds,  “  It  is  care  that  brings  the  eggs 
along  more  than  extra  breeds.”  Our  correspondent’s 
case  is  not  unexampled.  Instances  have  been  known 
where  pullets  have  laid  in  fifteen  weeks  from  the  time 
they  were  hatched.  It  is  pretty  well  agreed  among  poul¬ 
try-keepers  tb.at  the  common  fowls  can  not  be  as  well  re¬ 
lied  upon  to  lay  at  the  age  of  five  or  six  months  as  the 
Brahmas.  The  normal  time  of  commencing  to  lay  is  at 
the  age  of  twelve  months,  and  early  maturity  is  possible 
only  under  highly  artificial  influences. 

See  Page  119. 


.08  re  a  is.  eng-  Oxen.  —  “Subscriber,”  Sandy 
Spring,  Pa.,  wants  to  know  something  about  breaking 
oxen.  Any  one  who  can  drive  oxen  can  break  them,  if 
he  commences  when  they  are  yearlings.  A  light  yoke 
and  bows  should  be  made,  and  at  first  the  steers  should 
be  led  around  with  a  cord  and  taught  to  understand  the 
words  of  command  and  the  duties  required  of  them. 
When  this  has  been  well  learned,  a  light  sled  or  cart  may 
be  made  for  them,  and  when  three  years  old  they  will  be 
found  useful  for  light  work.  According  to  the  skill  and 
patience  of  the  breaker,  they  will  be  docile  and  handy, 
or  otherwise. 

SEaali  He  Improve  Iiis  Common 

Stock  ?  — “  F.  R.”  asks  whether  to  improve  the  common 
stock  would  not  lead  to  a  higher  system  of  farming? — 
Certainly,  and  this  course  is  open  to  every  farmer  who 
wishes  to  rise  in  his  profession  and  improve  his  condi¬ 
tion.  Improved  stock  comes  through  improved  ideas, 
and  they  result  in  improvements  all  around. 

WarWcs. — “W.  S.  G.,”  San  Diego,  Cal.,  has 
discovered  a  number  of  small  lumps  along  the  back  of 
one  of  his  heifers,  in  which  a  grub  is  concealed.  These 
are  warbles,  or  the  larvae  of  the  Cattle  Bot-fly.  If  left 
alone,  the  grub  will  escape  when  it  is  mature,  and  no  in¬ 
jury  will  result.  But  the  grubs  may  be  discharged  by 
pressing  the  lump  between  the  two  thumb-nails.  After 
this  the  opening  will  heal.  The  grub  should  not  be  de¬ 
stroyed  in  the  skin,  or  suppuration  will  take  place. 

Pawlouia, — L.  D.  Scott,  Ohio.  We  notice 
that  some  journals  are  helping  some  speculators  to  revive 
this  tree,  which  had  its  day  years  ago.  It  grows  very  rap¬ 
idly  when  young,  and  is  no  hardier  than  the  Catalpa.  Its 
merit  is  in  its  flowers,  which  around  Ncw-York  escape 
winter-killing  probably  one  winter  in  three.  It  will 
bloom  regularly  farther  South,  but  then  it  lias  the  insu¬ 
perable  objection  to  an  ornamental  tree  that  its  large 
clusters  of  seed-pods  remain  on  until  beaten  off  by  the 
winds.  This  much  disfigures  the  tree,  and  in  our  eyes 
condemns  it,  except  as  a  curiosity. 

Harrowing;  IVIicat  in  Spring-. — “  D. 

W.,”  Holton,  Kansas,  asks  if  it  would  be  better  to  go 
through  his  fall  wheat  in  the  spring  with  a  harrow,  or 
with  the  drill.  When  wheat  has  been  drilled,  the  drill  may 
he  run  through  in  the  spring  with  advantage,  but  a  light 
harrow  would  more  effectually  stir  the  ground  and  not  in¬ 
jure  the  plants.  We  use  the  Thomas  harrow  for  wheat. 

Produce  oi*  IFirtecm  Hens. — An  octo¬ 
genarian  writes  that  his  flock  of  fifteen  hens  averaged 
one  hundred  eggs  each  from  January  1st,  1871,  to  the  27th 
of  the  December  following.  They  were  the  common 
breed,  and  were  fed  regularly  twice  a  day  with  wheat 
bran  and  Indian  meal,  scalded  with  hot  water  or  milk, 
a  little  pepper  occasionally,  and  the  scraps  from  the  table, 
and  a  small  allowance  of  wheat  and  corn  in  the  kernel. 

SUNEERY  MUMBLES.  —  Any  man 

■wishing  to  spend  $500  or  $600,  or  more,  in  a  sacrifice  to 
his  vanity,  can  bo  accommodated  by  a  “  publishing  firm  ’’ 
that  professes  to  enroll  ever  so  many  distinguished  men 
in  a  grand  hook,  with  a  steel  portrait  and  biography  of 
each  one — that  is  to  say,  eacli  one  who  will  “come 
down”  handsomely  with  greenbacks  to  pay  a  big  price 
for  the  steel  plates,  and  half  a  dozen  other  big  prices  for 
as  many  of  the  big  books.  From  the  number  and  kind 
of  men  approached  by  said  Publishing  Company,  we 
judge  that  the  chief  thing  necessaiy  to  be  done  to  be¬ 
come  distinguished,  is  to  raise  the  needed  greenbacks. 
This  is  an  age  of  progress  and  improvement.  To  be 
ranked  alongside  of  the  “eminent"  men  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  one  need  not  work,  toil,  study,  and  strive 
through  a  long  series  of  years  ;  a  lucky  strike  in  trade, 
or  speculation  in  vacant  lots,  yielding  a  few  hundred  dol¬ 
lars,  will  do  the  tiling.  If  the  speculation  yield  $1,000, 
we  suppose  it  will  secure  a  rank  in  this  book  as  the  most 
eminent  man  of  the  age,  unless  some  richer,  vainer  spe¬ 
culator  outbids  you  for  the  place . Omaha,  Neb.,  seems 

to  bo  a  kind  of  head-quarters  for  the  gift  enterprise  ope¬ 
rators.  Nobody  but  greenhorns  and  very  foolish  people 
will  bite  at  the  several  apparently  tempting  baits,  issued 
in  flaming  circulars,  extras  of  newspapers,  etc.,  from 
Omaha,  but  not  many  of  such  people  will  read 
this  journal,  and  we  will  not  devote  space  to  analyzing 
the  schemes.  These  last  remarks  apply  equally  to  the 
Magnolia,  Iowa,  gift  enterprise,  and  sundry  other  like 
schemes  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  especially  West 
and  South.  One  number  (Vol.  I.,  No.  1)  of  a  paper  is  is¬ 
sued  in  the  interest-  of  these  schemes . Several 

“  queer,”  or  “  sawdust,”  orpretended  “good” counterfeit 
money  operators  are  still  at  work.  A  majority  of  these 
now  use  Masonic  or  J.  O.  O.  F.  symbols  as  a  blind.  No 
member  of  these  orders  is  ever  allowed  to  use  these 
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symbols  for  business  purposes.  Here  arc  some  of  the 
new  and  old  names  assumed  by  these  swindlers :  Amos 
Wainwright,  170  Broadway,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  N.  T. 
City;  Dennis  Dunn,  alias  G.  0.  Peck,  16  South  Fifth 
Avenue,  N.  Y.  City;  John  Hood,  Jr.,  Wilmington,  Del., 
and  at  corner  Broadway  and  20lh  street,  N.  Y. ;  Rowley  & 
Son,  176  Broadway ;  Albert  Todd,  79  Nassau  street,  N.  Y. 
_ The  jewelry  prize  scheme  of  Pardee  &  Co.,  at  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y.,  has,  wo  believe,  been  shut  up  by  legal 
process ;  if  not,  it  should  be  at  once. . .  .Reuben  Graham, 
P.  O.  Bos  158,  Williamsburgh,  N.  Y.,  sends  out  circulars 
advertising  obscene  prints,  pictures,  etc.,  under  the  thin¬ 
ly  disguised  plea  that  they  are  exposures  of  tricks,  etc. 
Parents  and  guardians  should  be  careful  that  their  chil¬ 
dren  and  wards  do  not  receive  these  circulars  by  mail ; 
and  the  postmaster  at  Williamsburg  will  ef  course  stop  all 
letters  coming  to  snehademon,  whose  proper  address  is  in 
the  lower  regions.  Such  operators  usually  pocket  the  mon¬ 
ey  sent  them,  sending  nothing  iu  return  ;  or  if  they  do  re¬ 
spond  with  their  poisonous  trash,  it  is  done  from  some 
out-of-the-way  point.  Furthermore,  their  patrons  are  not 
likely  to  come  forward  as  witnesses  and  expose  their  own 
shame :  this  is  the  reason  why  such  swindlers  so  general¬ 
ly  escape  the  Stato  Prison. . .  Operators  in  Maine. 
Every  month  we  have  more  or  less  complaints  against 
the  operations  of  two  parties  at  two  points  in  Maine, 
which  indicate  a  good  deal  of  sharp  dealing,  if  not  posi¬ 
tive  swindling.  We  will  be  obliged  to  our  readers  if 
they  will  send  us  positive,  definite  accounts  of  what  they 
know  of  these  operators  in  books,  papers,  sewing  ma¬ 
chines,  recipes,  agencies,  and  a  host  of  implements, 
medicines,  gim-cracks,  etc.  We  only  desire  to  get  at  the 
facts,  in  reliable,  responsible  form. 

A  Capital  Story  is  the  “  Floosicr  School- 
Master  ” — or  Life  in  the  West.  It  is  now  published  in  a 
fine  bound  volume,  and  is  so  highly  prized  that  the 
printers  can  scarcely  keep  pace  with  the  demand  for  it. 
Price,  prepaid,  by  mail,  $1.25. 

WEiicIa  Is  tlae  Best  Stock? — “F.  E. 

D.,”  Wayne  Co.,  Pa.,  asks,  Which  is  the  best  stock,  for 
size,  beauty,  beef,  and  butter?— For  size,  beauty,  and 
beef,  the  Shorthorn  is  pre-eminent,  next  the  Hereford. 
Sometimes  these  breeds  are  good  at  the  pail.  For  butter 
and  beauty  only,  the  Jersey  or  Guernsey  (the  name  Al¬ 
derney  is  dropped  now,  but  it  includes  both  these)  are 
best.  There  is  no  one  stock  that  can  be  said  to  be  best  in 
all  points,  under  all  circumstances.  The  Ayrshires  are 
beautiful,  make  good  beef,  and  are  good  milkers,  but  are 
of  moderate  size.  Devons  arc  good  beef  and  workers,  only. 

Mitlncy»l¥oi-S3a«i  Ixa  Bloats. — “I.  L.  L.” 
can  probably  cure  his  hogs  affected  by  the  kidney-worm, 
which  causes  paralysis  iu  the  hind  parts,  by  giving  half 
a  teaspoonful  of  copperas  daily  in  the  feed,  for  a  few 
days.  Salt,  ashes,  charcoal,  and  sulphur,  given  occasion¬ 
ally  in  the  feed,  is  a  complete  preventive. 

mnlv-.'Ka.ising-.-11  W.  J.  McC.,”  Reid  City, 
Mich.  There  is  no  difficulty  about  it.  First  catch  the 
minks.  Make  a  tight-boarded  yard,  with  water-tanks, 
hiding  places  of  rock-work  and  dark  retreats,  with  sepa¬ 
rate  apartments,  where  the  breeding  minks  can  make 
their  nests  and  be  shut  up  when  necessary.  Feed  on 
livers  and  fresh  fish.  Keep  clean  with  dry- earth.  Abun¬ 
dance  of  fresh  water  is  required.  Close  observation  is 
necessary  to  understand  their  wants,  which  must  be  at¬ 
tended  to.  We  can  not  say  if  it  has  ever  been  made 
profitable,  but  doubt  it. 

A  Good  Fowl-Mouse  IN'eeiletl.— The 
following  explains  itself.  “  Dear  Agriculturist ;  I  have 
been  a  reader  of  your  paper  for  years  and  enjoy  it  much, 
but  there  is  one  thing  I  regret,  it  does  not  stir  my  hus¬ 
band  to  farming  up  to  the  times.  I  have  been  coaxing 
him  for  years  to  build  a  hennery.  I  like  raising  fowls  ; 
my  children  delight  in  helping  take  care  of  them.  We 
have  over  two  hundred  light  Brahmas,  besides  dark  ones, 
and  other  breeds,  and  my  greatost  grievance  is  that  they 
will  freeze  their  feet  roosting  in  the  trees  this  winter. 
Now,  if  you  will  print  something  to  induce  my  husband 
to  build  a  house  for  them,  I  will  continue  to  subscribe  to 
your  excellent  paper  so  long  ns  I  am  an  inhabitant  of  this 
planet.”  We  give  the  above  in  full,  because  sensible 
that  it  is  better  than  any  argument  that  we  can  make.  If 
repeated  home  admonitions  have  failed,  and  this  in  typo 
does  not  take  effect  upon  the  lady’s  husband,  then  we 
give  him  up  ns  incorrigible. 

IIow  to  Feed  a.  Heifer  Fomins'  in. 

— “  F.  M.”  proposes  to  feed  a  heifer  soon  to  come  in  as 
follows  :  Hay  three  times  a  day,  with  6  quarts  of  potatoes 
and  yellow  turnips,  daily,  until  three  weeks  of  calving; 
then  change  the  roots  to  two  qnnrts  ofonts  per  day,  until 
the  time  is  up,  when  he  will  give  her  two  quarts  of  meal 


with  four  quarts  of  carrots.  This  will  be  good  and  judi¬ 
cious  treatment.  If  she  is  a  large  milker,  the  quantity 
of  meal  may  be  doubled. 

Navicular  B>iseasc. — “Subscriber”  asks 
for  the  treatment  of  navicular  disease  of  long  standing. 
It  will  most  likely  be  found  past  cure.  The  horse  maybe 
eased  of  the  acute  pain  by  dividing  the  nerve,  an  operation 
easily  performed  by  a  real  veterinary  surgeon. 

Cure  for  CriH»I»ing-. — J.  Teackle,  Balti¬ 
more,  sends  a  cure  for  cribbing,  which  is  a  basket  of  wire 
fixed  on  the  nose  by  straps  over  the  horse’s  head.  This 
comes  below  the  nose,  so  that  the  horse  can  not  get  hold 
of  the  crib,  and  the  practice  is  prevented.  We  should 
like  to  see  a  drawing  of  this  nose-basket. 

Seeding'  si  Nlarsli. — “E.  M.,”  Ilillsdale, 
wants  to  seed  a  marsh  to  grass;  has  got  the  ground  har¬ 
rowed,  but  too  late  to  sow  in  the  fall.— Sow  early  in 
spring.  The  mixture  of  timothy  and  red-top,  half  and 
half,  is  proper  for  this  purpose.  In  time  the  red-top  will 
crowd  out  the  timothy,  unless  the  ground  is  dry. 

Haniire  from  Straw  and  Grain. — 

“  E.  M.,”  II.,  asks  which  is  of  most  value,  the  manure 
from  cattle  fed  on  hay,  or  that  from  those  fed  on  straw 
and  grain.  Either  will  be  poor  enough,  unless  consider¬ 
able  grain  is  fed,  when  that  from  grain  and  straw  will  be 
the  best. 

Earache  in  Morses. — “W.  E.  G.”  asks, 
“Do  horses  suffer  from  earache,  and  what  is  the  cure  ?  ” 
Doubtless.  Make  a  sack  to  fit  the  upper  part  of  the  head, 
and  apply  a  warm  fomentation  to  the  base  of  the  ear. 

of  an  Artesian  Well. — “  C. 

K.  R.,”  Schuyler,  Neb.,  asks  how  to  tell  the  depth  neces¬ 
sary  to  boro  for  water  in  an  artesian  well.  If  the  geolog¬ 
ical  character  of  the  country  is  sufficiently  well  marked, 
a  geologist  might  make  an  estimate  which  might  turn  out 
nearly  correct.  But  there  are  very  few  localities  where 
even  a  guess  could  be  hazarded.  In  your  position  (Platte 
valley)  it  would  be  safest  foryour  neighbors  to  join  you  in 
the  expense  of  testing  the  depth  of  an  underground 
stream,  as  they  would  be  equally  benefited  with  you. 

Salt  in  tlae  Garden. — “  J.  H.,”  Mayfield. 
Your  waste  salt  may  be  used  to  advantage  upon  the 
asparagus-bed,  at  the  rate  of  five  bushels  to  the  acre,  ap¬ 
plied  before  the  plants  start.  Onions,  when  four  or  five 
inches  high;  arc  benefited  by  the  application  of  about 
three  bushels  to  the  acre.  It  is  useful,  according  to 
some,  as  a  dressing  in  the  cabbage  field.  There  is 
but  little  positive  knowledge  as  to  the  fertilizing  value 
of  salt,  but  several  good  cultivators  agree  as  to  its  utility 
in  the  cases  above  named. 

Tlae  Kiglat  Sort. — “R.  M.  T.”  writes  that 
“  reading  the  Agriculturist  induced  me  to  buy  a  farm 
about  two  years  ago,  and  the  more  trouble  I  have  the 
more  I  seem  to  like  it.”  That  man  don’t  loaf  at  the  gro¬ 
cery  and  complain  of  hard  times  and  bad  luck. 

4)  siren  Mo ,  I.aily-IBsjg-s,  Borers.  — 

“A.  J.,”  Smyrna,  Tenn.  “The  Curculio  ”  is  a  dark 
gray  or  blackish  snout-beetle  that  deposits  its  eggs  in 
plums  and  other  fruit.  There  are  hundreds  of  species  of 
Curculio,  but  the  one  called  by  fruit-growers  “  the  curcu¬ 
lio,”  is  the  chap  that  makes  such  havoc  with  plums.  All 
red  and  black  lady-bugs  are  your  friends.  They  are 
around  your  apple-trees  in  search  of  plant-lice.  Apple 
and  peach  borers  are  insects ;  the  sap-sucker,  although  it 
bores,  is  not  a  “borer”  in  the  accepted  term. 

Now  for  tliose  Peach-Bmls. — This 
i3  the  time  when  we  look  out  for  dead  peach-buds. 
We  don’t  know  how  peaches  grow,  but  we  are  quite 
sure  that  the  buds  are  all  killed  every  year — at  least  by 
those  who  bull  or  bear  (we  don't  exactly  know  which) 
the  peach  market.  Peach-buds  were  badly  killed  last 
spring,  but  in  September  loads  of  peaches  were  thrown 
away,  to  save  the  baskets.  This  spring  every  bud  is  as 
dead  as  a  door-nail,  yet  we  shall  probably  get  our  Dela¬ 
wares  at  a  dollar  a  basket,  or  less. 

Northern  E’arijic  lEniltyny.  —  By 

the  opening  of  the  European  markets  to  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railway  loan,  a  new  interest  has  been  awakened 
in  the  Northern  road  that  is  now  pushing  out  rapidly 
towards  the  Pacific.  The  mutual  interests,  commercial 
and  political,  existing  between  the  East  and  West  of 
our  great  country  render  it  imperative  that  there 
bo  abundant,  speedy,  and  uninterrupted  railway  com¬ 
munication.  There  will  soon  bo  business  for  several 
railways.  The  Northern  and  Southern  routes  are 
even  more  feasible  than  the  central  one ;  while,  of 


the  former  two,  the  Northern  one  will  have  the 
advantage  of  passing  through  a  rich  agricultural  region, 
iu  nearly  its  whole  course,  that  will  furnish  an  immense 
local  travel  and  traffic,  instead  of  running  through  broad, 
arid  plains.  There  is  a  popular  error  in  regard  to  high 
latitude  and  cold  climate  of  the  country  traversed  by  the 
Northern'route.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  in 
nearly  all  its  course  it  runs  on  a  latitude  corresponding 
with  the  north  of  France,  Austria,  and  Southern  Russia 
in  Europe.  Minnesota  is  one  of  the  finest  wheat  sec¬ 
tions,  and  similarly  fertile  regions  of  country  arc  found 
stretching  away  westward  towards  the  Pacific.  All  the 
inhabitants  of  Sweden,  Norway,  and  much  more  of 
Europe,  would  find  a  warmer  climate,  more  generous 
soil,  and  abundant  room  between  Minnesota  and  the 
Pacific  coast.  The  wonderful  natural  scenery  along  the 
Yellowstone  River,  now  coming  into  notice,  will  ere  long 
attract  immense  throngs  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  from  the  Old  World,  and  these  sight-seers 
will  pass  over  this  road.  So  much  for  the  future  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  In  answer  to  numerous  in¬ 
quiries  from  our  readers,  we  will  add  that  we  do  not  see 
how  the  Bonds  of  this  road  can  fail  to  bo  a  safe  invest¬ 
ment,  with  the  large  business  the  road  must  ere  long  en¬ 
joy,  and  with  the  fifty-seven  million  acres  of  land  granted, 
by  Congress  as  an  additional  security.  Other  inquiries 
arc  answered  in  the  advertisement  of  Messrs.  Jay  Cooke 
&  Co.,  on  last  cover  page. 

The  Trophy  Tomato.— W.  R.  Woodard, 
of  Chicago,  to  whom  we  sent,  last  spring,  a  packet  of 
Trophy  Tomato  seeds  as  a  premium,  writes  :  “  I  was 
rather  surprised  to  read  the  account  of  the  competition 
on  the  Trophy  Tomato  in  your  last.  I  anticipated  much 
larger  tilings  than  are  there  recorded.  A  packet  of  seed, 
which  I  received  in  April,  as  a  premium,  and  planted  in 
a  box  in  the  kitchen  window,  produced  plants  that  in 
August  gave  me  better  results  than  any  you  there  men¬ 
tion,  and  that,  too,  without  receiving  anything  like  pro¬ 
per  care.  A  dozen  plants,  which  I  took  the  last  of  April, 
when  three  inches  high,  to  Mercer  County,  gave,  under 
the  very  good  care  they  received,  the  largest  and  best 
tomatoes  I  ever  heard  of,  the  largest  weighing  36  ounces, 
and  those  weighing  23,  30,  34,  being  numerous.  Without 
care  it  has  done  better  than  any  sort  I  ever  tried,  while  it 
seems  to  me  to  yield  better  returns  for  extra  care  than 
any  other,  and  I  have  for  years  made  it  a  rule  to  try  every 
new  tomato  that  I  heard  of.” 

To  I»i  ■eserve  Trees  £V»iai  BSal>l>Ifs. 

— “R.  W.  M.,”  Kent,  Ohio,  preserves  his  fruit  trees  from 
rabbits  and  sheep  by  washing  them  with  a  mixture  of  fresh 
cow-dung  and  water.  This  is  always  available,  while 
blood  is  not.  This  will  do  for  rabbits,  but  sheep  or 
goats  should  never  bo  permitted  in  an  orchard. 

4iiray  Squirrels  anil  Maple-Trees. 

— “  E.  C.  B.”  wrote  from  Embarrass,  Wis.,  last  March, 
“  Why  do  gray  squirrels  gnaw  the  bark  from  the  branches 
of  the  sugar-maple  ?  An  army  of  them  have  lived  in  a 
sugar-bush  belonging  to  my  brother,  the  past  winter,  and 
on  many  of  the  trees  the  whole  of  the  upper  branches 
are  completely  denuded  of  their  bark.  Some  small 
saplings  are  stripped  from  root  to  topmost  twig.  As  late 
as  two  weeks  ago  ho  shot  one  in  the  act  of  gnawing  off 
fresh  bark.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  like  circumstance  ? 
There  is  even  now  a  plenty  of  acorns  near  by,  but  they 
seemed  to  prefer  the  bark.” — We  never  heard  of  this  trick 
of  the  squirrels.  They  probably  do  it  for  a  change  of  diet. 

Frasalaerry  Culture. — “  S.  K.  K.”  asks 
if  it  will  pay  to  make  a  cranberry  meadow,  where  the 
preparation  will  cost  $280  per  acre,  and  where  he  can  flow 
the  land— but  not  at  will— and  whore  frost  is  liable  to 
affect  the  vines.— We  fear  the  experiment  is  a  risky  one. 
The  time  for  extreme  high  prices  for  cranberries  is  past, 
and  for  the  future  calculations  must  be  based  on  an  aver¬ 
age  of  five  or  six  dollars  a  barrel,  or  even  less. 

FiilEing's  oiTjJrapes  aiail  Currants. 

— J.  F.  Herrick,  Ky.  Autumn  is  much  the  best  time  for 
making  these  cuttings;  with  currants  particularly,  nearly 
a  year  is  gained.  They  can  be  made  now  with  a  fair  show 
of  success.  As  soon  as  possible,  when  the  plants  are 
not  frozen,  make  cuttings  of  the  wood  of  last  year’s 
growth.  Cut  the  currant  wood  into  pieces  of  six  inches 
and  the  grape  into  lengths  of  two  or  three  buds  each,  as 
most  convenient.  Tic  the  grape-cuttings  in  bundles, 
tops  all  one  way,  and  bury  in  the  cellar,  or  in  a  place  out¬ 
doors  where  water  does  not  stand.  If  possible  to  work 
the  ground,  sot  the  currants  at  once ;  if  not,  bury  them  and 
set  at  the  earliest  day.  Set  in  a  trench,  leaving  one  bud 
above  surface,  and  crowd  the  earth  well  against  their 
lower  cuds.  Put  the  cuttings  four  to  six  inches  apart, 
keep  free  of  weeds  through  the  summer,  mulch  when  dry 
weather  comes,  and  in  fall  set  where  they  are  to  grow. 
Put  out  the  grapes  when  the  soil  is  warm  and  mellow',  in 
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the  same  way,  one  bud  at  the  surface,  mulch  with  leaves, 
and  water  if  need  be.  Some  varieties  of  grape  can  not  be 
.grown  in  this  way,  such  as  Delaware  and  Norton.  Do 
not  set  cuttings  where  they  are  to  grow,  but  give  them 
their  first  year  in  a  bed. 

S*ls»e=>XVoo4l  Avisos.  —  “J.  M.  \V.  K.,” 

Morristown,  finds  that  Dana  in  his  “Muck  Manual” 
states  that  pine-wood  ashes  contain  four  times  as  much 
potash  as  lmrd-wood  ashes.  Dana,  on  the  authority  of 
Bcrthier,  certainly  says  this ;  and  J.  F.'W.  Johnson  (John¬ 
son’s  Agricultural  Chemistry),  on  the  authority  of  Spren- 
gel,  says  that  beech-wood  ashes  contain  ten  times  and 
oak  seven  times  as  much  potash  as  pine  ashes.  Sprengel, 
and  not  Bcrthier,  is  correct ;  we  never  saw  or  heard 
of  potash  made  from  pine  ashes,  while  it  is  largely 
made  from  those  of  hard  wood.  No  backwoods  house¬ 
keeper  would  think  of  using  pine-aslies  for  her  soap. 

Vsilsie  of  'ikanajoj's’  Refuse. — “  C.  S. 
E.,”  Peabody,  Mass.  Tanners’  refuse  is  composed  of  lime, 
.hair,  and  some  animal  matter,  and  is  useful  as  a  top¬ 
dressing  to  grass  lands,  or  for  orchards.  It  can  hardly  be 
compared  with  stable-manure,  as  it  contains  no  potash  or 
phosphoric  acid,  and  is  rich  only  in  lime  and  nitrogen. 

Value  of  Marl.— “  G.  A.  P.,”  Charlestown, 
W.  Va.,  has  a  bed  of  marl,  composed  of  the  following: 
Organic  matter,  with  traces  of  ammonia,  and  water,  15.60 
per  cent ;  carb.  of  lime,  54.G0 ;  peroxide  of  iron  and 
alumina,  2.40  ;  silica  and  insoluble  silicates,  27.40.  What 
is  its  value  as  a  manure,  and  in  what  quantities  should  it 
be  used? — This  marl  is  of  value  only  for  the  lime  and 
ammonia  ;  it  would  make  agood  material  to  compost  with 
swamp-muck  as  a  dressing  for  grass  lands.  Alone,  three 
or  four  tons  per  acre  would  be  a  proper  quantity  to  apply 
on  a  meadow.  Its  value  is  about  one  dollar  per  ton,  but 
might  be  increased  by  burning. 

Men.  Manure. — Yindex,  Long  Island,  lias 
ten  barrels  of  hen  manure,  “  and  now  the  question  occurs, 

‘  What  will  I  do  with  it  ?  ’  ”  Poor  man  !  we  aro  sorry  for 
you;  head  up  the  barrels  tight  and  pay  the  freight  to  our 
place  and  it  won’t  trouble  you  any  more.  When  itarriyes, 
wc  shall  mix  it  with  two  or  three  times  its  bulk  of  the 
driest  earth  at  hand,  shovel  it  over  and  mix  thoroughly, 
and  put  it  in  a  heap,  with  a  few  inches  of  earth  over 
that.  If  it  does  not  heat  in  a  few  days,  we  shall  make 
the  heap  over,  and  wet  it  as  we  go,  and  cover  the  new 
heap  with  earth.  If  any  ammonia  escapes,  put  more  earth 
on  the  heap.  It  will  soon  disappear  as  hen-manure  and 
be  incorporated  with  the  earth,  and  we  shan’t  buy  any 
guano  this  year.  Wo  shall  use  it  for  corn  and  all  sorts  of 
quick-growing  crops,  top-dress  cabbages,  and  anything 
.else  for  which  we  would  use  guano.  As  it  is  very  strong, 
it  will  not  do  to  put  it  in  direct  contact  with  the  seed. 
If  he  chooses  to  take  the  trouble,  “  Yindex”  can  do  this 
himself,  but  we  should  be  glad  to  do  it  for  him. 

Swindled.  in  Eggs. — A  correspondent  in 
Wisconsin  wishes  us  to  expose  the  manner  in  which  an 
individual  in  Chambersburgli,  Pa.,  swindled  him  in  an 
egg  trade.  He  ordered  geese,  duck,  and  hens’  eggs,  and 
sent  the  money  to  pay  for  them.  The  hens’  eggs  came,  and 
not  a  single  one  hatched.  No  duck  nor  goose  eggs  were 
received,  nor  has  our  correspondent  been  able  to  get  the 
money  back.  We  are  always  ready  to  expose  swindles 
when  we  have  the  documentary  evidence  to  back  us. 
While  we  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  case  is  as  our 
Wisconsin  friend  represents,  we  should  be  subjected  to 
great  inconvenience  were  we  called  into  court  to  answer 
for  publishing  it  in  full.  The  Chambersburgli  man  has 
■long  been  denied  admission  to  our  advertising  columns. 

Manufactiiriiig  ISone  lUaniire. — 

C.  H.  Stolfers,  Knox  Co.,  Teun.,  wants  to  engage  in 
making  bone  manures  in  a  small  way,  and  asks  what  the 
machinery  would  cost.  It  will  not  pay  to  engage  in  this 
business  in  a  small  way ;  the  mill  for  crushing  bones 
alone  would  cost  $150  to  $600.  The  mill  figured  in  the  Agri¬ 
culturist,  November,  1871,  p.  417,  might  be  built  for  $150, 
without  the  power.  The  vats  for  dissolving  the  bone,  and 
machinery  for  pulverizing  and  preparing  the  superphos¬ 
phate,  might  cost  $150  more  for  a  small  manufactory.  A 
power  of  six  to  ten  horses  is  necessary  to  grind  so  tough 
an  article  as  bone. 

Seeding  Stoivn  Corn  witli  Clover 

Is  sometimes  adopted  with  excellent  results.  Cultivate 
the  corn  on  the  flat,  and  after  the  last  cultivating,  say  in 
July,  mount  a  horse,  and  with  a  Cahoon’s  broad-cast 
sowing  machine  sow  five  quarts  of  clover  seed  per  acre. 
If  the  ground  has  been  thoroughly  cultivated  and  is  moist 
and  mellow,  the  clover  will  soon  start ;  and  if  it  should 
not,  go  over  the  field  again  after  the  first  rain,  and  sow 
six  quarts  of  timothy  seed  per  acre.  We  would  suggest 
this  plan  to  J.  T.  B.,  of  Maryland.  His  fivo-field  rota¬ 


tions  would  then  be :  1.  corn,  seeded  with  clover  in 
July ;  2.  clover,  pastured ;  3.  pasture  or  summer  fallow, 
and  sow  with  wheat  in  the  fall ;  4.  wheat,  seeded  with 
clover;  5.  clover  for  hay  and  seed,  or  pasture;  G.  corn, 
etc.  If  clover  seed  is  grown,  sell  it  and  buy  manure,  or 
bran,  cotton-seed  cake,  or  other  food  with  the  money, 
and  keep  a  flock  of  mutton  sheep. 

§tenm  -  Engine.  —  “Subscriber.”  Why 
don't  you  sign  your  name  ?  Do  you  and  a  thousand  others 
think  wo  will  answer  matters  of  an  entirely  private  na¬ 
ture  in  these  columns?  Your  name  and  a  stamp  would 
have  given  you  a  reply. 

Rotation  of  Crops  in  Maryiand.- 

“  J.  T.  B.,”  a  young  Maryland  farmer,  whose  soil  is  light 
but  not  sandy,  wishes  our  opinion  as  to  the  best  rotation 
for  five  fields.  lie  has  hitherto  raised  nothing  but  corn 
and  wheat,  but  thinks  this  brings  the  land  too  frequently 
in  wheat  and  corn.  We  suppose  the  present  rotation  to 
be— 1.  corn,  2.  wheat,  3.  clover,  4.  clover,  5.  clover,  6.  corn, 
7.  wheat.  If  the  corn-stalks,  wheat-straw,  and  clover 
are  all  consumed  on  the  farm,  the  above  is  not  an  exhaust¬ 
ive  rotation.  If  the  land  is  well  cultivated  when  in  corn 
and  is  clean,  we  do  not  see  how  to  better  the  rotation. 
If  the  wheat  crop  will  not  average  30  bushels  per  acre, 
we  should  be  inclined  to  use  some  artificial  manure,  say 
Peruvian  guano,  or  nitrate  of  soda,  and  a  phosphatic 
guano  or  superphosphate. 

XJne  Wild  Onion. — A  correspondent  in 
Albemarle  Co.,  Ya.,  asks  how  to  destroy  the  wild  onion. 
If  this  onion  is  one  which  propagates  by  seed,  putting 
the  land  in  grass,  and  mowing,  would  certainly  destroy  it 
in  time.  If  it  propagates  by  offshoots  from  the  roots, 
nothing  but  plowing,  harrowing,  and  gathering  the  roots 
will  avail,  so  far  as  we  know.  We  have  heard  that 
trenching  the  ground  and  thus  burying  the  roots  deeply 
will  kill  them.  As  this  is  a  serious  trouble  in  some 
localities,  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  those  who  have 
had  experience  with  it.  Fortunately  wc  have  had  none. 

I5ranelaiaig  Corn.  —  lVc  have  published 
testimony  adverse  to  the  “Branching  Sweet  Corn,”  and 
we  now  give  the  only  favorable  report  that  has  come  to 
us.  Mr.  J.  M.  Beckwith,  Norwich,  Ct.,  who  planted 
the  corn  and  raised  from  two  to  five  ears  to  the  stalk. 
Some  of  the  hills  had  from  five  to  ten  ears  each. 

Catal  jsa*»  anti  Magnolias. — “  L.  D.  S.,” 
Hudson, O., asks  which  are  the  best  varieties.  The  common 
Catalpa  is  well  known  ;  it  is  barely  hardy  at  New  York. 
C.  Kaempferi  seems  to  be  hardier.  It  is  more  dwarf,  very 
leafy,  and  a  free  bloomer.  C.  Bungei  is  recommended,  but 
we  have  not  tried  it.  All  the  native  Magnolias  (except 
the  Southern  M.  grandijlora)  arc  hardy,  and  the  Chinese 
varieties  are  likely  to  bo  so  with  you,  though  the  spring 
frosts  may  catch  the  flowers.  J/.  conspicua,  white ;  .V. 
purpurea,  purple  ;  and  M.  Soulangeana ,  a  hybrid  between 
the  two,  aro  old  sorts.  M.  Lennei  is  a  newer  variety,  and 
the  finest,  but  scarce  and  dear  yet. 

Evergreens. — “  L.  D.  S.”  Both  Cupressus 
Zaivsoniana  and  Thuyopsis  borealis  are  generally  hardy  in 
the  Middle  States.  They  sometimes  get  badly  injured 
near  New  York. 

Burned  Swamp  Laml. — “ E.  G.  II.,” 

Lake  Co.,  Ind.,  asks  how  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  or  onions 
would  grow  on  a  tract  of  peaty  soil,  which  has  been 
burned  over  from  six  inches  to  two  feet  deep.  Such  soil, 
when  plowed  and  mixed  with  the  ashes,  would  grow  corn 
or  potatoes  exellently  ;  oats  would  probably  lodge  on  it 
until  two  or  three  crops  have  been  taken  off’. 

Ibiseases  of  Cattle. — “  S.  C.  B.,”  Topeka, 
Kansas,  asks  for  the  best  work  on  cattle  diseases.  “  Dadd’s 
Diseases  of  Cattle”  is  a  useful  work,  and  as  good  as  any. 

Colorado. — “  G.  E.  S.”  wants  to  know  all 
about  the  climate,  soil,  etc.,  of  Colorado.  The  climate 
is  dry,  healthy,  and  cool  on  cloudy  days  and  at  nights  ; 
during  winter  there  are  occasionally  severe  storms,  dur¬ 
ing  which  cattle  need  feed  and  shelter.  Crops  need  irrigat¬ 
ing,  and  then  yield  about  equal  to  a  good  farm  in  New 
York  or  Pennsylvania.  There  is  a  colony  near  Pike’s 
Peak — we  do  not  know  the  name  of  it. 

Tlie  aiest  IBeelhCattle. — “  A  Subscriber” 
wants  to  know  which  is  the  best  breed  of  cattle  for 
beef?  For  a  hilly  country  with  light  pasture,  the  Devon ; 
for  a  moderate  pasture,  the  Hereford  ;  and  the  Durham  or 
Shorthorn  is  best  for  the  richest  pastures  on  level  plains. 
Cotswold  is  the  hardiest  and  largest  mutton  sheep.  South 
Down  is  the  choicest  quality,  but  medium  weight. 

See  Page 


Measuring;  Bay  in  tile  Stack. — “G. 

W.  B.,”  Lafayette,  Ind. — Hay  is  measured  in  the  stack  by 
the  same  rule  as  hay  in  the  mow.  See  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  for  January,  1872,  page  7. 

Mow  to  Feed  Carrots. — “P.  P.”  says 
his  horses  will  not  cat  carrots ;  how  shall  he  feed  them  ? 
Cut  or  chop  them  with  a  sharp  spade  in  a  box,  and 
sprinkle  a  little  salt  and  ground  feed  over  them.  Roots 
are  often  refused  at  first,  when  fed  whole. 

Eolling  ©1"  tlic  Tongue  ill  Horses. 

— “O.  W.,”  Newfane,  N.  Y.,  asks  for  a  remedy  for  the 
unsightly  habit  in  a  horse,  of  hanging  the  tongue  out  of 
the  side  of  the  mouth.  A  bunch  of  small  links  of  chain 
fastened  to  the  center  of  the  bit  is  sometimes  used  to 
prevent  this  habit,  by  occupying  the  attention  of  the 
horse,  and  causing  him  to  champ  the  bit ;  a  strong  bitter 
decoction,  as  of  gentian  root,  rubbed  on  the  outside  of  the 
mouth  will  sometimes  make  him  withdraw  his  tongue. 

!*aint  for  Tools. — “  Mechanic  ”  says  there 
is  difficulty  in  procuring  crude  petroleum  in  some  cases, 
and  recommends  Yenetian  red  or  French  yellow  and 
boiled  linseed  oil  as  cheap  paints  for  implements. 

Massing  Moots. — V.  Vaunier  has  sandy, 
warm,  black  soil,  and  asks  which  would  be  the  most 
suitable  roots  to  raise.  Wo  would  recommend  him  to 
raise  a  variety— carrots,  sugar-beets,  mangels,  and  ruta¬ 
bagas.  They  can  be  grown  side  by  side,  and  cultivated 
together.  Manure  is  needed  for  all  roots,  and  bone-dust 
and  guano  are  especially  useful.  Artichokes  are  not  to 
be  recommended  as  a  farm  crop,  unless  the  land  can  bo 
given  up  to  them. 

Arc  Twin  Eattle  Barren  ? — “Sub¬ 
scriber”  has  a  valuable  twin  heifer,  which  has  shown  no 
inclination  to  change  her  condition,  and  asks  if  this  is 
inevitable.  Not  always.  Some  believe  twin  animals  aro 
necessarily  barren.  We  do  not  believe  it,  having  had  a 
cow  which  was  twin-sister  to  a  useful  bull. 

Maying  Food  for  Mogs. — W.  S.  Pay- 
son,  111.,  writes  :  “Ogden  Farm  Papers  say  that  a  man 
can  afford  to  buy  food  for  stock  if  he  can  afford  to  feed 
what  he  has  raised.  Is  this  always  a  safe  rule?  If  so, 
would  it  pay  to  make  a  specialty  of  pig-raising,  calculat¬ 
ing  to  buy  all  or  most  of  the  corn  for  fattening?  Could 
such  a  business  be  depended  on  as  profitable  through 
a  series  of  years  ?  Will  hogs  do  well  in  warm  sheds  or 
houses  without  straw  ?”— To  answer  the  first  question, 
the  rule  is  always  a  safe  one.  Whether  it  would  pay  to 
make  a  specialty  of  raising  pork,  is  another  proposition, 
but  it  is  one  that  is  not  at  all  affected  by  the  question  of 
raising  or  buying  corn.  The  profit  of  such  an  operation 
would  be  very  much  affected  by  the  value  of  manure  in 
the  locality  where  it  is  carri'ed  on.  The  question  is  a 
purely  commercial  one,  in  which  the  prices  of  pork  and 
of  corn  and  the  value  of  manure  are  the  factors.  It  is, 
we  think,  fair  to  assume,  that  no  staple  article  like  pork 
will  sell,  one  year  with  another,  for  less  than  the  cost  of 
producing  it.  It  is  from  the  profit  made  by  the  production 
of  staple  articles  that  the  population  of  the  world  mainly 
gains  its  living.  The  chances  of  success  would  probably 
be  very  good,  if  the  business  were  carried  on  on  a  largo 
enough  scale  and  with  sufficient  care  as  to  details.  Hogs 
should  have  some  sort  of  dry  bedding,  either  straw,  dry 
earth,  or  something  else,  that  will  keep  them  out  of  the 
mire,  especially  in  cold  weather.  If  many  are  kept  to¬ 
gether, their  quarters  should  be  very  thoroughlyventilated. 

Ca1>l»ngcsi  for  Eat  ton i sag-. — “  G.  B.,” 

Lodi,  O.,  asks  if  cabbages  are  profitable  to  raise  for  fat¬ 
tening  sheep  and  catttle.  No.  Ruta-bagas,  with  the 
manure  needed  to  grow  a  good  crop  of  cabbages,  would 
make  a  heavy  crop  and  would  be  a  much  more  valuable 
feed  for  fattening. 


Yorkshire  Swine. 


The  modern  improved  Yorkshire  hog  is  an  instance  of 
what  may  be  done  in  improving  a  breed  by  care  and  ju¬ 
dicious  selection  for  a  series  of  years.  Originally,  the 
Yorkshire  breed  was  reputed  to  be  the  worst  in  England, 
but  by  crossing  on  another  race,  and  by  care  in  selecting, 
it  has  been  brought  up  to  be  one  of  the  best.  They  are  good 
feeders  and  quick  growers,  and  readily  attain  a  weight 
of  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  pounds  at  twelve  months 
old,  and  eight  hundred  pounds  when  full  grown,  and  are 
very  prolific.  Prize  animals  have  been  fed  up  to  1100  and 
1200  pounds.  The  specimens  represented  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing  on  the  first  page,  arc  the  property  of  Brodie,  Son  & 
Co.,  of  Rural  Hill,  N.  Y.,  who  took  four  prizes  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair  of  last  year,  on  their  Yorkshires, 
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A  Great  Boon— A  Good  Cheap 
Sewing  Machine,  at  Last. 

The  American  Agriculturist  was  the  first  journal  in  the 
world  to  bring  effectively  before  the  public  that  great 
labor  and  clothes  saver— the  wringing  machine.  So,  also, 
this  journal  prepared  and  published  the  first  popu¬ 
lar  illustrated  article  showing,  in  a  clear  manner,  “How 
Sewing  is  Done  by  Machinery.”  The  illustrations  used 
in  that  article  have  been  taken  up,  copied,  and  printed 
many  millions  of  times  by  the 
various  manufacturers.  And  now 
we  have  the  pleasure  of  bringing 
before  the  public  a  practically 
useful,  low-priced  sewing  ma¬ 
chine.  While  so  often  recom¬ 
mending  the  utility  of  Sewing 
Machines,  we  have  been  all  the 
while  earnestly  looking  for  the 
appearance  of  something  that 
would  come  within  the  reach  of 
the  large  class  that  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  buy  a  $50  or  $00  implement. 

But  though  wo  have  bought  and 
tried  a  multitude  of  machines  of 
all  sorts,  sizes,  and  prices,  until  a 
spacious  lumber-room  would  be 
required  to  store  all  the  samples, 
w'e  have,  until  now,  felt  obliged 
to  continually  caution  our  readers 
against  buying  any  of  the  low- 
priced  machines..  And  we  still 
say  that  for  general  use  the  sew¬ 
ing  machines,  sold  for  from  $45 
to  $75  each  are  to  be  preferred 
when  obtainable.  But  not  one 
half  of  the  families  in  our  country 
have  any  useful  sewing  machine, 
simply  because  not  half  the  peo¬ 
ple  feel  that  they  can  possibly 
spare  $50,  or  more,  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  and  so  the  everlasting 
“  stitch,  stitch,  stitch,”  by  slow 
hand-process,  goes  on,  exhausting 
the  strength  and  health  of  the 
toilworn  and  careworn  mothers 
of  the  land— just  that  class  w’ho 
can  not  hire  help  and  most  need 
the  aid  of  the  sewing  machine. 

The  new  machine,  now  intro¬ 
duced,  we  have  been  watching  for 
months,  and  trying  to  like  it  on 
account  of  its  cheapness,  and  be¬ 
cause  it  was  well  made  (which  we 
could  not  say  of  other  low-priced 
machines  we  have  seen);  but  this  was  unsatisfactory 
simply  on  account  of  the  motion,  or  method  of  applying 
the  power— by  a  vertical  motion  of  the  hand  for  every 
stitch.  Happily  this  difficulty  is  at  last  obviated.  A 
crank  and  multiplying  wheel  have  been  devised,  and  now 
we  are  prepared  to  indorse  the  $10  Beckwith  Sewing 
Machine  as  one  worthy  of  being  at  once  secured  by  all 
who  can  not  purchase  the  expensive  machines ;  and  as 
will  be  seen  below,  many  of  those  who  have  the  larger 
machines  will  want  this  one  in  addition.  Here  are  some 
of  the  advantages  of  the  Beckwith  Machine  : 

1st.  It  is  well  and  strongly  made,  and  thoroughly  elec¬ 
tro-plated  with  nickel  throughout,  by  the  new  process, 
which  is  decidedly  superior  to  the  usual  thin  silver-plat¬ 
ing,  as  it  is  far  more  durable,  and  does  not  tarnish. 

It  is  simple  in  its  parts,  and  its  use  quickly  learned,  and 
it  runs  so  easily  that  a  child  can  work  it. 

2d.  It  is  easily  attached  to  any  table  or  stand  having  a 
leaf  or  edge  projecting  an  inch  or  bo,  and  can  thus  be 
used  in  any  part  of  the  house,  near  a  window,  etc.  It  is 
so  light  and  portable  that  a  lady  can  carry  it  with  her  in  a 
reticule  when  visiting,  or  on  a  journey,  ready  for  use  at 
any  moment.  It  is  so  convenient  in  this  respect  that  it 
will  be  a  useful  addition  where  other  machines  arc  used, 
cither  for  carrying  to  different  rooms,  or  when  two  wish 
to  sew  at  the  same  time.  It  is  applicable  for  almost  all 
kinds  of  family  sewing. 

3d.  It  makes  the  elastic  loop-stitch  (the  same  as  the 
Wilcox  &  Gibbs  and  some  other  good  machines),  which, 
with  a  little  care  in  making  the  closing  stitch,  is  abun¬ 
dantly  strong  for  nearly  all  kinds  of  sewing,  and  less 
liable  to  break  in  washing  and  wearing,  owing  to  its 
elasticity.  It  has  the  advantage  that  the  stitch  can  be 
removed  when  desired.  Those  who  have  lock-stitcli  ma¬ 
chines,  will  find  this  stitch  more  convenient  for  many 
kinds  of  sewing,  for  embroidering,  etc.  Many  contend 
that  the  clastic  loop-stitch  is  more  durable. 

4th.  While  we  do  not  gainsay  the  merits  of  the  “foot-  j 
pedal,1  many  persons  who  arc  unable  to  use  that,  will 


find  no  trouble  with  this  crank-motion.  This  gives 
complete  control  of  the  needle  at  any  and  every  movement, 
so  that  the  operator  can  stop  on  every  stitch  if  desired. 
The  crank  in  this  new  machine  is  placed  below  the 
table,  which  is  an  advantage  over  all  other  previous  at¬ 
tempts  at  low-priced  machines.  The  work  is  fed  from  the 
table  towards  the  operator,  which  is  claimed  as  a  merit. 

But  tlic  great  commeuclatiou.  of  this  new 
machine  is,  that  while  it  is  practically  useful,  it  is  sold  at 
the  low  price  of  $10,  and  this  brings  it  within  the  reach 
of  a  hundred  thousand  families  that  want  a  sewing  ma¬ 


chine  and  can  not  raise  funds  to  buy  higher-priced  ones. 

We  have  contracted  with  the  Beckwith  Sewing  Machine 
Company  for  the  first  1,000  of  them  to  supply 
our  own  friends,  and  as  Premiums.  Each  machine  is  put 
in  a  neat,  compact  box,  with  hemmer  and  guide ,  oil-can , 
bottle  of  oil,  thread ,  different-sized  needles ,  etc.,  with  full 
Printed  Directions  for  using,  and  delivered  to  any  express 
office  in  this  city,  without  extra  charge  above  the  $10. 
As  we  buy  the  machines  at  wholesale  price,  we  have  de¬ 
cided  to  give  our  readers  some  advantage  of  this,  and  we 
therefore  propose  to  make  a  present  for  himself  or 
herself,  or  for  any  friend,  of  one  copy  of  Hearth  and 
Home  or  two  copies  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
for  the  balance  of  this  year  (1872),  to  the  first  S00  per¬ 
sons  who  send  us  •  $10  for  one  of  the  new  machines. 

'fPBae  New  Sewing  MacHisie  a  Premium 
without  Money. 

To  enable  those  to  get  this  machine,  who  can  not  raise 
even  the  $10  to  buy  it,  we  make  the  following  offer  : 

We  will  send  the  Machine  free  to  any 
one  who  wit!  collect  and  forward  SIX  sub¬ 
scribers  for  5EEAE5,$1M  AND  BSOME  one 
year  at  $3  each  ;  or  TWELVE  subscri¬ 
bers  to  AMEBSGAN  AGKICS'LTritiST 
for  one  year,  at  $1.50  each. 

£//■  Almost  any  lady  can  readily  secure  this  small 
number  of  subscribers  and  get  a  machine  f  rce  ;  or 
some  friend  can  thus  obtain  it.  for  her,  ns  a  present. 


Cultivation  of  Corn  in  the  South. 

A  correspondent,  “  J.  C.,”  Savannah,  Ga.,  asks  some 
very  pertinent  questions  about  growing  corn,  which,  as 
they  are  of  general  interest,  we  reply  to  in  full,  nc  asks : 
1st,  Is  it  best  to  plant  in  beds  or  on  a  level  surface  ? 
2d,  Is  nine  square  feet  sufficient  room  far  one  stalk 
(hill  ?)  of  corn  ?  3d,  Is  white  or  yellow  corn  the  most 
productive,  and  which  is  the  best  variety  of  either  kind  ? 
4th,  Would  Early  Canada,  King  Philip,  or  Dutton  he 
likelv  to  succeed  iu  the  South,  and  have  the  branching 
varieties  any  advantage  ?  5th, 
Would  it  he  safe  to  cut  the  crop 
entirely  at  that  stage  when  fodder 
is  usually  pulled;  if  not,  how 
early  could  it  be  safely  cut? 

Answers.— 1.  Level  cultivation 
is  now  considered  preferable  to 
the  ridge  or  bed  system.  2.  Nine 
square  feet  is  not  sufficient  for 
a  hill  of  corn,  except  of  the  small 
varieties.  For  a  single  stalk,  six 
square  feet  (4  ft.  x  1!4)  would  be 
room  enough.  3.  The  white 
Southern  corn  is  doubtless  the 
best  for  a  Southern  latitude ;  the 
large,  yellow  gourd-seed  corn 
would  he  adapted  to  stronger 
soils.  This  corn  in  Southern 
Pennsylvania  has  yielded  over  100 
bushels  of  grain  per  acre.  4. 
These  Varieties  are  host  suited 
to  a  Northern  climate,  where  the 
season  is  short.  They  are  not  so 
prolific  as  the  larger  and  later 
varieties.  The  branching  field 
corn  is  a  myth,  to  say  the  least  of 
it.  The  branching  sweet  or  pop¬ 
corn  is  not  always  to  ho  depended 
on — sometimes  it  don’t  branch. 
5.  The  grain  is  not  fit  to  harvest 
when  fodder  is  generally  pulled, 
and  this  practice  is  often  con¬ 
demned  as  injurious  to  the  grain 
for  this  reason.  It  may  be  har¬ 
vested  as  soon  as  glazed,  when 
it  will  cure  safely  in  the  shock. 

Wc  shall  he  happy  to  hear  from 
J.  C.  in  the  manner  he  intimates. 


The  Agriculturist’s 
Ice  -  Boats.  —  We  have 
received  several  communications 
from  ice-boat  men  on  the  Hudson 
in  reference  to  the  ice-boats  fig¬ 
ured  in  February.  The  difference  between  their  boats  and 
ours  is,  that  ours  is  built  to  carry  passengers,  and  theirs  for 
racing  purposes  or  speed  only.  The  steering  apparatus* 
being  placed  in  front,  enables  the  steersman  to  give  his 
attention  to  that  alone  ;  the  captain  is  behind,  and  gives 
orders  to  the  steersman  when  necessary.  When  wc  go 
ice-boating,wc  enjoy  the  company  as  much  as  or  more  than 
the  swift  motion  ;  it  is  with  us,  in  fact,  an  old-fashioned 
sleigli-ridc,  without  the  horses.  We  think,  with  one  of 
our  correspondents,  that  our  form  is  an  improvement,  as 
giving  opportunity  for  enjoying  this  sport  socially. 

The  Map  Prizes. 

When  the  Boys  and  Girls1  part  of  the  paper  went  to 
press,  I  was  unable,  as  stated  on  page  107,  to  make  the 
decisions.  It  has  taken  me  no  little  time  t,o  examine  all 
the  maps,  and  when  it  came  to  decide  upon  the  best  three 
out  of  a  dozen  or  more  very  good  ones,  the  matter  became 
very  difficult.  I  find  that  the  prizes  all  fall  to  hoys.  There 
were  some  forty  maps  sent  by  girls,  but  none  of  them 
seem  to  have  taken  the  pains  with  them  that  the  hoys  did 
with  theirs.  The  first  prize— five  dollars— goes  to  Ed¬ 
ward  Ilickey,  Athens,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 

The  second  prize — Hearth  and  Home  for  1S72— to  Jas¬ 
min  Bergeron,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  third  prize— the  Agriculturist  for  1S72— to  Ed¬ 
mund  1).  Bedd,  Buena  Vista,  Henrico  Co.,  Va. 

It  does  not  look  well  to  see  the  prizes  all  go  to  boys,  and 
I  have  requested  the  publishers  to  give  gratuities  for  the 
host  two  maps  drawn  by  girls.  Consequently  the  Agri¬ 
culturist  for  1S72  will  go  to  Alice  Stewart,  Beaver  Dam, 
Wis.,  and  Ella  -V.  Phillips,  Bellvillc,  O. 

Miss  Frances  S.,  Princeton,  Ky.,  and  Andrew  M.  G.,. 
Fctcrboro,  N.  II.,  worked  under  peculiar  disadvantages. 
Mary  R.,  Scott  Township,  Iowa,  deserves  great  credit  for 
her  perseverance,  and  Hugh  V.  W.,  Macon,  Ga.,  should 
be  encouraged.  These  and  some  others  will  hear  from 
me  by  mail.  The  Doctor. 


BECKWITH'S  NEW  $10  SEWING-MACHINE. 


Description,— c,  clamp  holding  machine  upon  edge  of  table ;  TF,  shield  over  wheels,  With  an  opening  to  show 
tlie  wheels;  e,  the  crank-bar  or  pinion-arm,  by  which  b,  the  upper  arm,  is  moved;  a,  the  lower  arm;/,  cloth 
plate  ;  n,  needle ;  l,  thumb-screw  to  hold  the  needle  ;  d,  pressor  foot-spring ;  r,  tension  screw  and  disks ;  s,  spool 
of  thread ;  m  moves  the  stitch-maker,  which  can  not  be  readily  shown.  It  is  very  simple  in  form,  and  sure. 
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Iin|>s’oved  Sugar-Beet.— In  answer  to 
inquiries  concerning  the  sugar-beet  mentioned  last  month 
oa  page  58,  we  would  say  that  we  have  learned  that  the 
whole  disposable  stock  of  seed  has  been  purchased  by 
B.  K.  Bliss  &  Son,  of  this  city,  who  will  no  doubt  make 
the  fact  known  in  their  advertisements. 

Cleris  Tor  TJiree-ISorse  Eveuer.— 

E.  Fisher,  Carroll  Co.,  Ill.,  writes  us  that  parties  are 
claiming  a  patent-right  on  a  clevis  for  a  three-horse 
evener,  figured  in  American  Agriculturist ,  Aug.,  1SG9,  p. 
293.  Unless  these  parties  can  show  that  they  hold  a  patent 
issued  previously  to  above  date,  their  claim  is  illegal. 
No  payments  should  be  made  unless  they  can  show  this. 

Farmers  Look  Out. — There  is  a  very 
taking  humbug  after  you  just  now.  We  have  just  re¬ 
ceived  a  pamphlet,  setting  forth  the  merits  of  “Sac- 
eliaruin  officinarum,  or  Saccharine  Sugar-Cane,” 
which  attempts  to  make  farmers  believe  that  they  can 
raise  the  true  sugar-cane  as  far  north  as  Wisconsin.  This 
pamphlet  cautions  people  against  being  humbugged,  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  clergy,  amt  is  up  to  the  latest  dodges  of  the 
most  refined  humbuggery.  If  people  do  not  believe  what 
is  said,  they  will  “  forward  samples  of  the  sugar  to  any 
post-office  in  the  United  States,  by  mail,  on  receipt  of 
twenty -five  cents  in  currency,  which  analysis  will  prove 
is  no  srdinaryoradulteratedsugar.”  That  is,  indeed,  con¬ 
vincing  proof,  but  not  so  good  as  the  Dutchman’s,  who 
said,  “  Hans,  if  you  don’t  pelieve  thfat  is  goot  whisky, 
schust  schmell  of  the  cork.”  Seriously :  The  price  of 
this  remarkable  seed  is  $3  a  package,  with  all  sorts  of  , 
club  and  other  inducements  to  purchase  by  wholesale.  ! 
We  hope  that  no  reader  of  the  Agriculturist  is  so  stupid 
as  not  to  know  that  the  true  Sugar-cane  ( Saccharum  ojfici- 
narum )  is  so  much  of  a  tropical  plant,  that  it  barely  main¬ 
tains  itself  in  Louisiana,  and  that  they  can  no  more  hope  j 
to  grow  it  in  the  open  air  in  the  Northern  States,  than 
they  can  Pineapples  or  Bananas.  Good  things  and  new 
things  don’t  come  sneaking  along  in  such  a  dubious  way 
as  this.  Let  this  Sugar-Cane  alone  ! 

Bliss  <&  Son  Want  to  Know.— The 

well-known  seed  firm  of  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Son  wish  to  know 
where  their  money  goes  to  or  where  it  comes  from — we 
don’t  know  which.  At  any  rate,  they  say  in  their  ad¬ 
vertisement,  li  We  will  send  a  packet  of  choice  flower 
seeds,  gratis,  to  persons  ordering  catalogues,  if  they  will 
state  the  name  of  the  paper  in  which  they  saw  this  ad¬ 
vertisement.”  Ilere  is  a  chance  for  women  as  well  as 
men,  to  vote.  No  repeating,  no  ballot-box  stuffing,  but 
let  us  have  a  square  YOte.  Read  advertisement  and  order 
your  catalogues. 

©yelaoiise  Cherry.  —  Notwithstanding 
that  the  gentleman  who  described  this  cherry  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  stated  he  was  only  an  amateur  and  had  no  trees  for 
sale,  we  have  applications  by  the  dozen,  asking  for  his 
Tull  address.  This  we  must  decline  to  give,  as  we  can 
only  say  what  he  has  already  said,  that  he  has  no  trees  to 
dispose  of.  If  any  of  the  Kentucky  nurserymen  have 
propagated  the  Dyehouse  Cherry,  they  will  do  well  to  ad¬ 
vertise  the  fact,  as  inquiries  are  numerous. 

IFosir  Moaitlis  sliil  BScisiaim,  during 
which  any  and  all  persons  who  wish  them,  can  secure, 
without  money,  one  or  more  of  the  splendid  assortment 
of  useful  and  desirable  articles  described  on  page  119. 
Multitudes  of  people,  now  planning  the  work  of  the  year, 
need  and  will  appreciate  the  hints  and  suggestions 

of  such  a  journal  as  this _ Hearth  and  Home  is  rapidly 

•advancing  in  value  and  in  the  public  favor,  and  some  very 
valuable  things  are  in  preparation  for  its  pages  during  the 
summer . One  only  needs  to  take  copies  of  these  jour¬ 

nals  and  show  them  to  his  or  her  friends  and  neighbors, 
and  explain  their  merits,  to  soon  have  subscribers  enough 
to  secure  a  valuable  premium  article,  that  will  be  quite  as 
good  as  the  money  it  would  cost.  See  pages  8-1  and  119. 

Sjsviaag-  'Woi'ls:  is  Coming  on,  and 

hints  and  suggestions  are  wanted.  See  “  Four  Months,” 
above. 

S5ari*y’s  Fruit  Garden. — The  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  this  work,  which  was  long  ago  announced,  but 
which,  by  unavoidable  causes,  has  been  delayed,  is  now 
on  the  press.  The  Fruit  Garden  has  long  filled  a  place 
w'kich  has  been  occupied  by  no  other  work.  It  is  full 
enough  upon  all  the  processes  of  propagation  to  suit  the 
nurseryman,  and  this  part  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  those 
of  pruning,  training,  and  cultivation,  are  exactly  suited  to 
the  needs  of  the  amateur.  A  carefully  considered  selec¬ 
tion  of  fruits  of  all  kinds  makes  the  work  a  most  useful 
one  to  those  who  plant  in  a  large  or  a  small  way.  While 
the  same  general  plan  of  the  work  has  been  preserved, 
the  new  edition  has  been  in  some  parts  re-written,  and  in 
others  so  largely  added  to,  that  it  is  essentially  a  new 


work.  To  those  familiar  with  horticultural  literature  we 
need  only  announce  a  new  and  thoroughly  revised  edition 
of  Barry’s  Fruit  Garden.  To  the  novice,  we  can  say 
that  he  can  have  no  better  guide  than  this  work,  which 
embodies  the  ripe  experience  of  the  veteran  nurseryman 
and  pomologist,  P.  Barry.  The  illustrations,  which  are 
all  re-engraved  and  much  augmented,  are  numerous  and 
instructive,  Price  $2,  post-paid. 

©rg-ans  aaid  Melodeons.— Several  par¬ 
ties  have  within  a  few  months  supplied  their  churches 
with  small  organs  by  canvassing  for  our  papers,  and 
secured  the  premium  by  a  few  hours’  labor.  We  have 
given  G.  A.  Prince  &  Co.’s  instruments  for  many  years, 
and  have  never  had  a  complaint  from  any  r:ho  have 
received  them. 

’Flic  of  .¥osej>li  15.  ILyiaaan. 

— The  friends  of  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Lyman  were  startled  by 
the  announcement  of  his  death,  which  took  place,  after  a  1 


brief  illness,  on  January  28th.  Mr.  Lyman  was  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  editor  of  the  New-York  Tribune  and  a  prominent 
member  of  the  New-York  Farmers’  Ciub.  He  was  a 
fluent  and  ready  speaker  and  writer  upon  agricultural  and 
other  topics,  and  was  much  esteemed  by  his  many  friends. 

Ttie  Cfc itiiiii  Bear.  —  Several  have  asked 
where  they  could  obtain  trees  of  the  Quinn  Pear.  Mr. 
Quinn  informs  ns  that  no  tyees  have  been  propagated, 
consequently  there  are  none  for  sale. 

TIic  B  5  i  els  ford  Knits i mg-  Maclaine, 

which  we  offer  as  a  premium  on  page  119,  is  a  good  and 
reliable  machine.  A  great  variety  of  work  can  be  done 
with  it  rapidly  and  well.  Any  lady  can  do  good,  and  ob¬ 
tain  a  valuable  household  helper,  by  canvassing  at  odd 
times  for  this  paper. 

A  Fine  Truck  Farm,  near  New  York 
City,  can  be  bought  at  a  bargain.  For  particulars,  ad¬ 
dress  S.  F.  Gooding,  at  245  Broadway. 

A  Fine  “  Spring'  Biizaar”  for  ©nr 
Etcaders  is  presented  in  our  advertising  pages  this 
month.  It  will  pay  well  to  read  through  every  item,  and 
see  what  is  offered,  and  by  whom.  Nowhere  else  can  one 
find  so  many  good  business  announcements  together, 
without  being  annoyed  with  the  sight  of  medical  and 
other  swindling  advertisements.  We  believe  there  is  not 
among  all  these  a  man  who  has  not  the  ability  and  inten¬ 
tion  to  do  what  he  promises  in  his  card.  When  writing 
to  any  of  these  parties  for  circulars,  on  business,  order¬ 
ing,  etc.,  please  let  them  know  where  their  business 
cards  were  seen.  We  want  every  business  man  to  kuow 
when  he  is  dealing  with  our  readers. 

- - — »-»■ - - — 

Bee  Notes  for  March..—  By  M.  Quinhy, 


Be  sure  that  every  stock  has  a  queen,  for  without  one 
almost  any  swarm  will  run  down  at  this  season,  and  if 
diseased  the  calamity  will  probably  be  greater  from  con¬ 
tagion.  See  that  they  are  strong,  and  unite  weak  ones  if 
necessary.  To  feed  box-hives  at  this  season,  lay  sealed 
honey  on  the  open  holes  at  the  top  of  hive,  and  cover  close¬ 
ly.  To  examine  such  a  hive,  turn  it  over  with  care,  and  quiet 


tlie  bees  with  smoke  if  necessary.  Let  the  sun  shine  di¬ 
rectly  between  the  combs,  and  if  they  are  strong,  the  clus¬ 
ter  of  bees  will  be  seen  to  extend  nearly  through  them. 
If  the  stock  is  seen  to  be  weak,  close  the  entrance,  allow¬ 
ing  room  for  only  one  bee  to  pass  at  a  time. 

While  the  hive  is  inverted,  look  at  the  top  of  the  out¬ 
side  combs  for  sealed  honey,  and,  if  that  is  to  be  seen, 
they  will  probably  live  two  weeks,  unless  plundered.  This 
inspection  is  better  done,  this  month, in  a  warm  room,  with 
all  the  windows  darkened,  except  the  one  before  which 
you  are  operating.  A  stock  is  often  saved  by  a  little  timely 
care  now,  and  sometimes,  when  the  bees  are  thought  to 
be  dead,  they  may  be  revived.  If,  after  warming  a  few  of 
them,  they  exhibit  any  signs  of  life,  they  may  be  saved. 
In  such  case,  pour  a  little  liquid  honey  or  sugar  directly 
among  them  on  the  combs.  Confine  them  with  a  cloth  and 
bring  near  the  fire.  After  a  little,  they  may  be  returned  to 
the  stand  and  fed  as  before  directed.  Should  any  desert, 
as  they  may  do  at  this  season,  they  will  be  quite  likely  to 
join  some  other  stock  and  be  destroyed. 

.  If  they  cluster,  return  them  to  their  own  hive  and  feed 


regularly.  Stocks  with  movable  frames  may  be  fed  by 
putting  a  frame  containing  honey  in  place  of  an  empty 
one.  Save  with  care  all  combs  left  from  weak  stocks,  if 
in  good  condition.  It  takes  a  large  amount  of  honey  for 
the  secretion  of  a  little  wax,  hence  never  melt  up  good 
worker  combs.  Protect  them  from  the  moth  by  freezing, 
or  fumigate  with  sulphur  and  use  them  for  swarms. 

If  not  already  done,  get  some  rye  finely  ground,  with¬ 
out  bolting,  witli  which  to  feed  the  bees,  beginning  on 
the  first  warm  day.  We  can  not  afford  to  lose  any  day  in 
'which  bees  can  work,  even  before  the  flowers  yield  honey 
or  pollen.  We  want  to  stimulate  breeding  now,  by  every 
means  in  our  power.  To  induce  them  to  take  the  ground 
rye,  scatter  it  at  first  in  several  places.  Put  a  very  little 
honey  on  or  near  it,  until  it  is  found.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  attempt  this  after  the  flowers  yield  pollen. 

Mr.  Waite,  at  the  Cleveland  Convention,  gave  us  a  new 
plan  of  feeding.  Instead  of  a  large  floor  or  platform,  as 
before  described,  he  made  a  shallow  box,  with  a  rather 
coarse  wire-cloth  bottom,  and  put  the  feed  in  this,  and 
covered  it,  raising  one  side  a  little,  so  that  the  bees  could 
work  under  the  bottom.  Another  box  under  it  may  be 
needed  to  catch  the  coarser  particles  as  they  fall. 

In  taking  bees  from  winter  quarters,  we  should  avoid 
doing  it  in  unpleasant  weather,  as  well  as  in  that  which 
is  unusually  warm,  for  the  season.  Take  out  a  dozen 
hives  at  a  time,  and  then  rest  for  an  hour  ;  when  those 
first  removed  are  comparatively  quiet,  set  out  more.  If 
each  stock  can  occupy  its  old  stand  of  last  year,  there  is 
much  less  danger  of  their  mixing  in  each  other’s  hive, 
but  if  stands  are  to  be  changed  in  the  home  yard,  now  is 
the  time  to  do  it,  as  there  is  very  much  less  loss  than 
after  the  bees  have  had  a  fly.  They  should  be  looked  to 
many  times  through  the  day  to  see  that  all  is  right.  If 
the  place  they  are  in  is  a  new  one,  the  bees  sometimes 
leave  their  own  and  join  a  neighboring  hive,  in  so  large 
numbers  as  to  reduce,  and  often  ruin,  the  one  they  have 
left.  Sometimes,  when  they  have  no  queen,  they  will 
desert  entirely.  If  the  weak  condition  is  discovered  by 
the  strong  ones,  the  honey  will  all  be  carried  ofi’  in  a  few 
hours,  and  the  bees  left  to  starve.  These  things  should 
be  detected  within  the  first  few  hours.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  every  indication  can  be  given,  but  he  who 
looks  at  his  bees  very  frequently  will  soon  learn  if  any¬ 
thing  is  wrong,  and  will  feel  paid  for  what  some  might 
call  needless  trouble  by  the  knowledge  he  will  gain. 


Thomas’s  smoothing  habkow.— -{See  next  Page.) 
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The  Thomas  Smoothing  Harrow. 

In  an  article  in  the  Agriculturist  for  August, 
1871,  we  spoke  of  the  Thomas  Smoothing  Har¬ 
row  as  an  excellent  implement;  it  is  designed 
for  a  wider  range  of  operations  than  any  other 
harrow  in  use.  It  serves  not  only  as  an  imple¬ 
ment  to  bring  the  soil  into  a  proper  state  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  seed,  but  to  destroy  the  weeds  which 
germinate  immediately  after  sowing,  and  by 
harrowing  the  growing  crop  to  stimulate  its 
growth  and  keep  it  clean  at  the  same  time.  All 
this  is  effected  by  using  a  large  number  of  fine 
steel  teeth,  and  sloping  them  backwards  at  an 
angle  of  45  degrees.  Thus  the  teeth  do  not 


weeds  and  mellowing  the  ground,  both  of 
which  are  of  very  essential  service.  In  a  simi¬ 
lar  way  the  potato  crop  may  be  worked. 

Thomas’s  harrow  has  been  used  by  several  of 
the  editors  of  the  American  Agriculturist ,  and 
they  unite  in  speaking  favorably  of  it.  A  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Farmers’  Club  of  the  American 
Institute  reported  unanimously  in  its  favor.  The 
inventor  and  manufacturer  of  this  harrow  is  Mr. 
John  J.  Thomas,  widely  known  as  a  farmer, 
editor,  and  author  of  valuable  works  on  farm 
implements,  fruit  culture,  etc.,  and  in  view  of  all 
the  testimony  in  its  favor,  we  have  put  this  im¬ 
plement  (figured  on  the  preceding  page)  upon 
our  premium  list.  See  page  119. 


Ogden  Farm.  Papers.— No.  26. 

\  - - 

It  is  very  probable  that  my  readers  may  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  details  of  some  other  butter-mak¬ 
ing  experience  than  my  own.  I  have  given  in 
another  article  an  account  of  a  cow  owned  in 
Providence.  I  was  satisfied  that  her  perform¬ 
ances  were  due  not  entirely  to  the  fact  that  she 
is  a  good  Jersey,  but  in  very  great  measure  to 
the  treatment  she  receives.  I  knew  that  it  would 
be  easy  to  make  wheel-grease  butter  from  her 
milk.  I  have  therefore  endeavored  to  find  out 
all  I  could  about  Mr.  Perry’s  practice,  and 
about  Mrs.  Perry’s  part  of  the  work,  too. 

My  letters  of  inquiry  have  brought  the  fol- 


speakman’s  combination  or  prairie  fence. 


penetrate  the  fine  soil  more  than  two  inches, 
which  is  not  sufficient  to  permit  them  to  injure 
the  sprouting  seed  or  the  young  shoot,  and  by 
a  dragging  motion  which  presses  downward  at 
the  same  time,  they  are  able  to  pass  over  the 
surface  without  tearing  out  the  growing  plants, 
but  at  the  same  time  disturb  the  small  growth 
of  weeds  sufficiently  to  destroy  them.  The 
large  numbers  of  this  harrow  now  in  use 
amongst  farmers  all  over  the  United  States,  and 
the  increasing  demand  for  them,  show  that  it  is 
what  it  claims  to  he — a  practical  and  useful  in¬ 
strument,  As  a  pulverizer  of  the  ground,  after 
plowing  and  previous  to  sowing,  it  is  in  our 
estimation  a  perfect  harrow,  leaving  the  ground 
smooth  and  mellow,  and  in  the  best  condition 
for  the  drill.  Besides  this  primary  use,  it  has 
many  others  to  which  it  adapts  itself  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner.  It  can  not  clog  either  with 
trash,  sods,  or  coarse  manure,  but  rides  easily 
over  all  obstructions  and  forces  them  into  the 
soil.  In  harrowing  plowed  sod-ground  this  pecu¬ 
liarity  is  especially  valuable,  as  also  in  harrow¬ 
ing  meadows  in  the  spring,  which  have  been  top- 
dressed  during  winter.  By  its  use  the  manure 
is  broken  up  fine  and  evenly  worked  down 
into  the  grass.  The  draft  is  also  much  de¬ 
creased,  botli  by  the  small  size  and  position  of 
the  teeth,  and  a  field  may  be  harrowed  equally 
well  in  half  the  time  required  by  a  common 
harrow.  But  as  a  cultivator  it  is  most  valua¬ 
ble,  for  no  other  harrow  can  be  used  to  culti¬ 
vate  growing  crops.  On  winter  wheat  it  has 
been  used  in  thy  spring  with  the  best  effects, 
and  assists  very  much  in  securing  a  successful 
stand  of  clover.  On  growing  corn  and  pota¬ 
toes  it  has  also  been  successfully  used  until  the 
crops  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  resist  the  ill 
effects  of  weeds,  and  the  ordinary  cultivator 
comes  into  operation.  The  corn  crop  is  the 
one  which  it  is  claimed  is  essentially  benefited 
by  the  use  of  this  harrow.  It  is  necessary 
to  plant  the  corn  level  with  the  surface  to  ena¬ 
ble  the  harrow  to  ride  over  the  crop  without  in¬ 
jury.  By  its  use  corn  may  bo  cultivated  in 
drills,  using  the  corn  planter,  which  will  easily 
plant  and  cover  ten  acres  per  day  with  the 
labor  of  one  man  and  a  horse,  and  a  gain  of 
one  fifth  in  the  quantity  of  the  crop  be  made. 
The  round,  sloping  teeth  pass  over  or  through 
the  young  corn  without  injury,  destroying  the 


A  Prairie  Fence. 


We  give  an  engraving  of  a  “  Combination  or 
Prairie  Fence,”  invented  and  patented  by 
Thomas  Speakman,  of  Philadelphia,  and  de¬ 
signed  specially  for  Western  farms.  The  fence 
is  of  wire.  As  many  strands  may  be  used  as  may 
be  needed  for  small  or  large  stock.  The  posts 
may  be  eighteen  feet  apart  if  desired,  and  the 
stretching  posts  500  to  1,000  feet,  according  to 
circumstances  and  the  size  of  the  wire. 

Between  the  stationary  fixed  posts  are  placed 
intermediate  slats,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
strengthen  the  fence  and  make  it  plainly  visible  to 
stock.  These  intermediate  slats  are  four  inches 
wide,  and  may  be  of  any  desired  thickness. 
They  are  bored  edgewise,  and  the  wires  pass 
through  the  holes ;  thus  a  flat,  broad  surface  is 
presented  to  view,  making  the  fence  conspicu¬ 
ous.  The  stretchers  consist  of  movable  posts, 
working  in  slots  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  the 
wires  are  tightened  by  means  of  cross-bars  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  posts ;  the  ends  of  the  cross¬ 
bars  being  mortised  to  receive  wedge-shape  pins 
which,  on  being  driven  home,  draw  the  mova¬ 
ble  posts  together  and  stretch  the  wires  tight. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  stretch  this  fence  as  tight 
as  iu  an  ordinary  wire  fence,  as  the  slats  support 
the  wires  and  prevent  sagging;  only  tension 
sufficient  to  keep  the  fence  in  line  is  required. 

The  end  posts  are  strongly  braced,  to  resist  the 
strain,  as  in  an  ordinary  fence.  The  stretching 
bars  may  be  removed  when  needed  to  afford  a 
passageway  into  or  out  of  the  field. 

This  fence  combines  the  advantages  of  the 
wire  fence  with  those  of  the  ordinary  picket 
fence,  and  its  cost  is  about  eighty  cents  to  a 
dollar  per  rod  for  a  three-wire  fence,  and  a  dol¬ 
lar  and  a  quarter  per  rod  for  a  five-wire  one. 

If  galvanized  wire  is  used,  this  fence  is  very 
durable.  The  slats  may  be  renewed  at  any  time 
by  using  two  pieces  and  cutting  grooves  in  each 
to  receive  the  wires,  and  fastening  them  together 
with  wrought  nails.  In  a  similar  manner  the 
posts  may  be  renewed,  and  the  whole  fence 
may  be  thus  replaced,  as  needed,  piecemeal. 

The  inventor  thinks  this  fence  meets  all  the 
requirements  of  cheapness,  durability,  and  effi¬ 
ciency;  and  although  we  have  not  seen  the 
fence  in  operation,  it  seems  to  us  as  though  it  had 
sufficient  good  points  to  make  it  worthy  of  trial. 


lowing  reply :  “  I  unite  grazing  and  soiling, 
because  it  is  more  convenient  for  me  to  do  so. 
I  feed  as  great  variety  of  food  as  I  can  readily 
obtain  at  fair  cost,  and  always  intend  to  give 
my  cows  the  kinds  or  kind  which  they  appear 
to  like  best  and  will  eat  the  most  of;  keeping  in 
view  the  chief  object  which  I  have  in  feeding 
them,  which  is  to  get  the  most  ‘gilt-edged’ 
butter  I  can,  at  least  cost,  without  forcing  the 
animals  to  their  injury. 

“  In  the  season  for  grass  my  cows  get  from 
one  quarter  to  one  half  their  food  grazing,  and 
the  remainder  from  soiling  with  the  common 
kinds  of  soiling-plants  in  their  season,  such  as 
clover,  corn,  millet,  kale,  cabbage,  beet-leaves, 
etc.  I  then  give  them  but  little  grain  in  any  form. 
Though  if  the  cows  are  extra  good  ones  for  butter, 
(and  I  endeavor  to  keep  no  other),  they  will  fall 
off  in  flesh  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  almost 
skeletons,  and  too  poor  to  be  in  good  working 
condition,  or  even  to  look  healthy  and  whole¬ 
some.  To  prevent  this  I  give  from  one  to  two 
quarts  of  Indian  meal  per  day,  generally  dry, 
sometimes  clear,  and  sometimes  mixed  with 
wheat  bran.  I  do  not  like  to  feed  much  con¬ 
centrated  food  to  milch-cows,  any  way,  for  I 
think  it  has  a  tendency  to  fill  up  the  carcass 
more  than  the  cream-pail.  In  winter  and  spring 
I  feed  hay,  made  from  grass  cut  quite  green, 
and  rowen,  which  is  still  better  for  cows  in  milk. 
For  the  nearer  hay  approaches  green  grass  as 
animals  get  it  in  the  fields,  the  handsomer  and 
better  the  butter  will  be.  In  addition  do  all  the 
good  hay  they  will  eat,  I  give  from  a  quarter  to 
a  half  bushel  of  roots,  to  each  cow,  according 
to  age  and  size,  every  morning.  I  raise  several 
kinds  of  beets,  carrots,  and  turnips,  and  change 
them  iu  feeding  as  I  think  they  will  do  the  most 
good.  Iu  the  evening  each  cow  has  her  ration 
of  from  four  to  six  quarts  mixed  feed,  composed 
of  wheat-bran  and  Indian  meal,  iu  about  the 
proportions  of  100  lbs.  bran  to  50  lbs.  meal,  or, 
iu  bulk,  from  five  to  six  times  as  much  bran  as 
meal.  I  sometimes  feed  corn  and  oats,  ground 
together  half  and  half,  but  always  mixed  with 
bran — say  100  lbs.  of  the  latter  to  two  bushels 
of  the  former.  Ido  not  use  cotton-seed  meal 
when  making  butter.  I  think  I  like  well-cured 
fodder  corn  and  stalks,  for  a  change,  and  for 
making  winter  butter,  about  as  well  as  hay.” 

“I  have  told  you  my  present  way  of  feeding 
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milch-cows  kept  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of 
making  butter  and  to  supply  the  wants  of  a 
large  family  with  milk,  etc.  I  have  never  kept 
more  than  three  or  four  cows  at  a  time,  hut  have 
fed  them  in  various  other  ways,  though  not  to 
so  good  satisfaction.  The  way  I  have  described 
may  not  be  the  best — indeed,  I  do  not  think  it  is, 
for,  as  I  have  occasionally  made  some  change, 
which  has  been  to  advantage,  so  I  trust  I  shall 
continue  to  make  improvements  in  the  manner 
of  feeding.  I  have  never  tried  the  steaming 
process,  but  sometimes  I  think  I  will.” 

This  gentleman  has  also  a  Jersey  heifer  that 
has  recently  dropped  her  first  calf.  Of  her  he 
says:  “She  is  giving  between  eight  and  nine 
quarts  of  milk  and  making  over  one  pound  of 
butter  per  day,  and  her  flow  of  milk  is  on  the 
increase.  I  will  tell  you  how  I  have  fed  her. 
For  two  or  three  days  after  calving,  on  air  chiefly , 
with  a  very  little  hay,  bran,  and  water.  The 
hay  and  bran  have  been  gradually  increased, 
with  a  few  roots,  until  now  (ten  days  after  calv¬ 
ing)  she  has  all  the  good  hay  she  will  eat,  a  peck 
of  beets  in  the  morning,  and  five  quarts  of 
coarse  shorts  in  the  evening,  with  all  the  water 
she  wants  to  drink,  and  nothing  else,  except  a 
little  salt  for  seasoning.  If  I  had  a  hundred 
heifers,  I  should  treat  them  all  in  a  similar  man¬ 
ner,  until  I  learned  a  better  waj'.” 

So  much  for  feeding.  The  lesson  taught  is  one 
of  which  all  good  farmers  will  recognize  the 
importance,  namely:  while  avoiding  concen¬ 
trated  food,  to  give  as  much  variety  as  possible, 
studying  the  cow’s  appetite,  and  doing  every¬ 
thing  to  induce  her  to  eat  the  largest  possible 
quantity.  The  reason  for  this  is,  that  all  profit 
in  feeding,  whether  for  flesh  or  for  milk,  comes 
from  the  excess  of  the  food  consumed  over 
what  is  necessary  to  keep  the  animal  in  a  healthy 
condition. 

Concerning  the  making  of  butter,  Mr.  Perry 
says:  “We  set  the  milk  in  old-fashioned  tin- 
pans,  in  the  usual  manner,  and  skim  every  day; 
or,  in  other  words,  let  it  stand  twenty-four 
hours.  We  keep  the  cream  in  the  cellar,  which 
is  well  ventilated,  and  stir  it  thoroughly  every 
time  more  cream  is  added.  A  few  hours  before 
churning  we  bring  up  the  cream  and  place  it 
where  the  temperature  is  considerably  warmer. 
We  churn  twice  a  week  as  regularly  as  we  con¬ 
veniently  can.  The  time  required  is,  on  an  aver¬ 
age,  about  ten  minutes,  occasionally  fifteen,  and 
sometimes  less  than  five  or  even  three  minutes. 
Tim  butter  is  immediately  taken  from  the  churn, 
worked  over  with  a  wooden  paddle  till  most  of 
the  buttermilk  is  out.  Salt  is  then  worked  in  with 
the  paddle,  a  little  at  a  time,  to  the  amount  of  just 
one  ounce  to  the  pound,  which  we  have  found, 
by  experience,  is  the  quantity  which  best  suits 
our  customers  generally.  After  the  mixing  and 
salting  process  is  over,  the  butter  is  put  away 
for  twenty-four  hours,  in  the  cellar  in  hot 
weather,  and  in  the  closet  in  winter,  when  it  is 
again,  the  second  and  last  time,  worked  over 
thoroughly  with  the  paddle;  but  never,  on  any 
account,  in  warm  weather  with  the  hands;  my 
wife  considers  that  operation  a  mistake,  fatal 
beyond  redemption,  as  the  natural  heat  of  the 
hands  is  sufficient  to  melt  some  portion  of  the 
butter,  and  thus  destroy  its  fine  grain,  delicate 
flavor  and  aroma.” 

My  observation  leads  me  to  believe,  that  the 
force  of  this  last  opinion  depends  very  much  on 
the  temperature  of  the  hands,  which  is  different 
in  different  persons.  One  of  the  best  butter- 
makers  I  have  had,  worked  the  butter  by  hand 
in  the  warmest  weather,  without  the  least  bad 
result.  A  good  two-handled  white-oak  paddle 
is,  however,  quite  as  effective  as  the  hands,  and 


so  far  as  I  have  yet  discovered,  it  is  the  best  but¬ 
ter-working  machine.  The  notion  that  it  is  un¬ 
tidy  to  work  butter  with  the  hands,  does  not 
count  for  much.  Any  dairy  woman  who  would 
not  make  her  hands  scrupulously  clean  for  this 
duty,  would  not  be  fit  to  touch  butter  with  a 
ten-foot  pole.  Unless  she  is  a  cleanly  creature 
at  heart ,  she  has  no  business  near  the  dairy. 

A  sensible  farmer  in  Vermont  writes:  “You 
give  some  very  good  reasons  why  ‘  gilt-edged 
butter’  is  sold  fora  gilt-edged  price,  but  you 
give  the  great  reason  only  by  allusion — that 
your  man  advertises  ‘Ogden  Farm’  butter. 
That  I  regard  as  being  the  true  reason  for  sell¬ 
ing  ‘gilt-edged’  anything.  Tiie  great  secret  is 
first,  to  establish  a  reputation,  and  second,  to 
keep  it  good.  How  often  have  I  heard  men  say, 
‘That  sheep,  if  such  and  such  a  man  owned  it, 
would  sell  for  $500.’  That  is,  if  such  a  man 
had  such  a  sheep,  and  knew  that  it  would  prove 
just  what  he  represented  it  to  be,  and  if  his 
customer  knew  that  he  could  depend  on  him, 
he  would  sell  it.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  he 
did  not  know  the  sheep  to  be  exactly  what  he 
should  be  (although  no  living  man  could  tell  by 
its  looks)  he  would  sooner  take  its  pelt  and  bury 
the  carcass  in  a  dunghill,  than  to  sell  it  and 
risk  his  reputation.” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  every  breeder,  every 
nurseryman,  and  every  seedsman  who  has  made 
a  permanent  success,  has  adhered  to  this  policy. 
Whether  the  motive  be  honesty  or  self-interest, 
the  result  is  the  same.  A  good  reputation  is 
established  and  one  sale  breeds  another.  There 
is  nothing  more  sensitive  than  the  reputation  of 
one  whose  customers  are  scattered  all  over  the 
country,  and  who  have  no  other  means  of  judg¬ 
ing  him  than  by  the  degree  to  which  his  goods 
conform  to  his  recommendation  of  them.  The 
drawback  is,  that  in  selling  an  animal,  a  plant, 
or  a  seed,  success  depends  very  much  on  the 
treatment  that  is  given  it  by  the  purchaser.  Suf¬ 
ficient  allowance  is  not  always  made  for  this, 
and  whoever  embarks  in  the  business,  however 
honest  he  may  be,  must  expect  to  be  considered 
a  swindler  by  those  who  ignorantly  maltreat 
that  which  they  buy  at  a  high  price. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  more  buyers  of  good 
butter  than  the  market  can  supply,  but  not  so 
very  many  more  as  yet.  Not  one  person  in  five 
thousand  ever  saw  what  I  consider  really  good 
butter,  or  would  consider  it  good  if  he  did  see 
it.  Oleaginous  salt  is  not  the  article — though  it 
is  good  enough  for  those  who  like  it. 

Of  home  topics  to  write  about,  I  have  really 
none.  The  engine  goes  regularly,  twice  a  week, 
the  fodder  is  cut  and  moistened  and  steamed, 
and  the  little  burr-stone  mill  grinds  all  our  meal ; 
the  windmill  runs  almost  incessantly,  and  keeps 
up  a  good  supply  of  water  in  the  barn  and  in 
the  milk-tank,  and  Hiuderk,  who  has  grown  to 
be  seventeen  years  old,  takes  entire  charge  of 
the  whole  machinery  like  a  little  man,  as  he  is. 
But  all  this  has  been  told  before,  and  as  our  dic¬ 
tatorial  editor  cautions  me  not  to  write  when  I 
have  nothing  to  say,  and  actually  forbids  me 
ever  to  “  preach,”  I  will  stop  here,  only  saying, 
in  response  to  numerous  inquiries,  that  my 
ice-house,  of  which  I  hoped  so  much,  has  proved, 
as  I  used  it,  a  dead  failure,  the  ice  lasting  only 
until  the  latter  part  of  July.  If  I  could  have 
procured  sawdust  to  pack  with,  the  result  would 
probably  have  been  better,  but  I  used  salt-liay, 
with  the  above  effect.  I  find,  too,  that  it  cost 
me  as  much  to  fill  it  as  to  buy  what  I  need  of  a 
dealer  near  by — so  my  ice-house  will  be  turned 
into  a  storehouse. 


An  Egg  Farm. 

BY  II.  II.  btoddaki).  — Eleventh  Article. 

In  keeping  poultry  on  a  large  scale,  there  is 
no  one  thing  more  important,  or  more  difficult 
to  manage,  than  the  chicken  department.  A 
failure  in  the  yearly  supply  of  pullets,  with 
which  to  recruit  the  stock  of  layers,  would  be 
fatal  to  the  whole  plan.  It  is  quite  an  easy 
matter  to  raise  nearly  every  chick  of  a  hardy 
breed,  when  there  are  but  a  few  upon  an  exten¬ 
sive  range,  but  it  is  the  reverse  when  we  are 
desirous  of  rearing  several  hundreds  upon  an 
acre,  and  there  is,  practically,  no  insect  forage 
at  all.  If  there  arc  persons  who  consider  the 
occupation  of  a  poulterer  as  “  small  potatoes,” 
believing  that  it  needs  less  thought  and  skill 
than  to  manage  a  cotton-mill,  or  mercantile 
establishment,  or  horses  and  cattle  even,  let 
them  try  once  to  raise  chickens  by  the  thousand, 
without  losing  money,  and  find  the  need  of 
keeping  their  wits  as  sharp  as  in  more  preten¬ 
tious  kinds  of  business.  Yet,  all  difficulties 
may  be  surmounted  by  thorough  management. 

To  have  strong  chickens  it  is  necessary  in  the 
first  place  to  avoid,  in  the  main,  breeding  akin, 
and  to  keep  the  breeding  stock  in  a  condition 
as  near  to  normal  as  possible,  securing  for  them 
sun,  air,  and  exercise,  and  avoiding  a  pamper¬ 
ing  diet.  The  greater  the  number  of  eggs  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  fowl,  the  less  vitality  there  will  be  in 
each,  therefore  the  first  only  of  a  laying  should 
be  set.  Early  chickens  are  the  most  certain  to 
live,  and  this  is  because  force  is  stored  up  in 
the  parent  before  laying  commences,  sufficient 
to  endow  the  first  eggs  or  chickens  with  plenty 
of  vigor,  while  later  the  abnormal  or  artificial 
prolificness  impairs  the  eggs.  In  spite  of  the 
uncongenial  weather,  March-hatched  chickens 
are  stronger  than  those  produced  in  April,  and 
the  latter  in  turn  are  reared  with  greater  ease 
than  those  hatched  in  May.  But  after  attending 
to  the  above  considerations,  the  chickens  being 
hatched  and  assigned  quarters,  their  lives  then 
depend  chiefly  upon  their  diet.  Of  course,  they 
must  be  kept  clean,  dry,  free  from  vermin,  and 
protected  from  other  enemies,  quadruped  and 
biped,  and  be  allowed  space  for  exercise  in  the 
sun  and  open  air ;  but  all  these  things  will  not 
suffice,  unless  animal  food  is  artificially  provided 
as  a  substitute  for  the  insects  they  would  obtain 
if  there  were  but  few  chickens  on  the  premises. 
Butchers’  meat,  such  as  calves’  and  sheep’s 
plucks,  are  even  better  than  insects,  provided 
they  are  fed  plentifully,  yet  only  a  very  little  at 
a  time,  and  care  is  taken  to  alternate  with  grain 
and  green  vegetable  food.  Chandlers’  greaves 
may  be  used  for  chickens  if  very  nice  and  sweet 
— the  article  varies  much  in  quality.  They  are 
very  cheap  feed,  cheaper  than  the  fresh  bits 
from  the  butcher,  but  not  as  good  for  chickens 
as  the  latter.  There  must  be  constant  vigilance 
in  supplying  animal  food  regularly  and  system¬ 
atically.  The  young  of  birds  in  a  wild  state  are 
given  an  animal  diet,  even  in  cases  when,  as 
they  reach  maturity,  they  live  upon  seeds.  The 
young  of  our  domestic  birds  can  not  thrive  upon 
grain  and  vegetables  alone,  no  matter  how  nicely 
prepared,  because  such  things  can  not  be 
digested  and  assimilated  fast  enough  by  them, 
to  meet  the  great  demands  for  nourishment 
caused  by  their  rapid  growth.  Nature  has 
provided  that  the  young  of  all  birds  shall  ma¬ 
ture  and  become  fledged  with  wonderful  rapid¬ 
ity,  in  order  that  the  period  of  their  helplessness, 
when  they  are  liable  to  be  preyed  upon  by  num¬ 
erous  enemies,  shall  be  short.  The  formation 
of  the  coat  of  leathers  which  succeeds  the  downy 
covering  with  which  they  emerge  from  the  shell, 
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demands  a  quick  and  certain  supply  of  nutri¬ 
tive  materials,  and  in  the  case  of  domesticated 
species  the  young  are  obliged  at  the  same  time 


Fig,  1.— QUARTERS  E0R  EARLY  CHICKENS. 

to  nourish  the  growth  of  bodies  which,  owing 
to  the  artificial  treatment  man  has  subjected 
their  parents  to  for  many  generations,  tend  to 
an  abnormal  size.  The  fledging  period  is  a 
critical  one,  and  the  feeding  from  the  time  of 
incubation  until  the  wing  and  tail  feathers  are 


hard  for  a  living.  The  sitters  must  be  fed  a 
stimulating  diet  in  winter  and  a  rather  low  one 
in  summer,  and  the  fowls  of  the  main  laying  stock 
should  be  crowd¬ 
ed  all  their  lives 
without  any  inter¬ 
mission  by  plying 
them  with  a  diet 
growing  richer  and 
more  stimulating, 
because  contain¬ 
ing  a  greater  pro? 
portion  of  chand¬ 
lers’  scraps,  the 
older  they  become. 
Cayenne  pepper 
is  the  cheapest 
and  best  stimulant, 
with  ground  mus¬ 
tard  and  ginger  for 
a  change'.  Begin 
with  a  very  little, 
and  increase  the 
quantity  gradually. 

The  chickens  of  the  classes  of  breeders  and 
sitters,  which  should  be  reared  under  the  most 
favorable  auspices  possible,  are  housed  at  scat¬ 
tered  stations  in  the  cellars  vacated  in  early 
spring  by  the  early-hatched  pullets  (p.  12,  fig.  2), 
and  so  have  the  advantage  of  a  wide  range. 
_  The  cellars  are  covered 

—  by  the  earth  platforms,  a 


any  change  in  its  shape ;  and  in  its  operative 
parts,  the  teeth,  there  has  been  none  at  all  until 
lately.  But  within  two  or  three  years  past  an 
ingenious  improvement  in  the  shape,  of  the 
teeth  has  been  introduced,  by  which  the  cutting 
capacity  of  the  saw  is  doubled  or  trebled.  This 
improvement  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  E.  M. 
Boynton,  of  80  Beekman  street,  Mew  York,  and 
has  been  found  of  such  utility  that  large  num- 


Fig.  1.- — FORM  OF  SAW  TEETH. 

bers  of  these  improved  saws  are  now  in  use. 
These  saws  possess  several  great  advantages 
over  the  old  V-tooth  saws,  among  which  the 
most  important  are  speed  and  ease  of  cutting, 
and  perfect  self-clearing  from  the  sawdust.  After 
an  experience  of  two  years  in  using  one  of  these 
saws,  we  can  speak  confidently  of  their  great 
value,  both  in  cutting  wood  for  household  use, 
and  in  the  heaviest  lumbering.  Mot  only  is 
time  saved,  but  the  work  is  rendered  easier,  and 
a  saving  of  wood  is  gained;  and  that  nuisance 
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Fig.  2. — PEN  FOR  MOVING  FOWLS, 


fairly  developed,  should  all  be  contrived  with  a 
view  to  assist  the  digestive  organs  in  changing 
just  as  much  easily  assimilated  material  as  pos¬ 
sible,  into  an  abundance  of  good,  rich  blood.  It 
will  not  do  to  wait  until  the  time  of  the  most 
rapid  feathering,  and  then  begin  to  allow  a  gen¬ 
erous  diet,  but  the  systems  of  the  young  chicks 
must  be  prepared  in  advance,  by  being  stored 
with  nutriment  in  every  cell  and  tissue.  For 
the  first  few  days  after  incubation  feed  the  yolks 
of  eggs  slightly  cooked  by  being  dropped  in  hot 
water,  not  spoiled  by  being  hard-boiled.  Mix 
these  with  an  equal  quantity  of  the  crumbs  of 
corn-cake,  made  by  baking  a  dough  of  Indian 
meal  and  milk.  As  soon  as  the  chicks  are  a 
week  old,  begin  gradually'  to  substitute  boiled 
plucks  and  livers,  run  through  a  meat-cutter,  in 
place  of  the  egg-yolks,  and  the  Indian  meal  may 
be  cooked  as  a  thick  mush,  and  to  stimulate 
appetite  by  variety,  add  sometimes  wheat-bran 
and  ground  oats.  Also,  cracked  corn  and  wheat 
screenings,  raw,  may  be  introduced.  All  they 
will  eat  of  tender  grass,  chopped  fine,  and  boiled 
potatoes,  nicely  mashed,  should  be  given.  The 
grass  may',  of  course,  be  discontinued  when  the 
birds  are  strong  enough  to  pluck  it  for  them¬ 
selves.  Skimmed  milk  should  be  the  sole  drink 
until  the  birds  are  two  months  old,  at  least. 
There  is  nothing  that  will  so  promote  thrift.  It 
contains  just  the  elements  needed,  and  in  a 
very  available  form. 

Tho  adult  fowls  designed  for  breeders  should 
be  fed  sparingly,  and  forced  to  literally  scratch 


underground  passage,  they 
are  confined  at  first  in  a  lath 
pen,  until  theyr  have  learn¬ 
ed  the  w’ay,  and  afterwards 
allowed  to  go  where  they 
choose,  the  hen  being  confined 
to  the  cellar.  Figure  2  re¬ 
presents  a  pen  used  in  moving 
fowls.  When  it  is  put  in  the  place  occupied  by 
the  feed-room  at  the  end  of  the  passage  (see  fig. 
1,  fourth  article,  and  fig.l,  ninth  article),  the  fowls 
are  baited  into  it,  the  door  A  corresponding  to 
an  opening  in  the  side  of  the  end  of  the  passage. 
The  partitions  in  the  pen  separate  the  flock 
into  squads,  to  pre¬ 
vent  too  many  fowls 
huddling  together 
and  trampling  each 
other  during  mov¬ 
ing,  at  which  time 
a  covering  should 
exclude  the  light.  Chains  may  be  passed  around 
the  ends  of  the  cross-piece  at  B  B  for  draught. 


.—IMPROVED  BUCK-SAW. 


in  many  a  farmer’s  yard — viz.,  the  pile  of  chips 
which  accumulates  when  an  ax  is  used — is  ren¬ 
dered  unnecessary  and  impossible. 

The  form  of  the  teeth  in  the  Boynton  saw  is 
such  that  as  much  cutting  is  done  in  the  back 
stroke  as  in  the  forward  one ;  the  cutting  is  more 
rapid,  inasmuch  as  the  cutting  face  of  the  tooth 
is  at  right  angles,  or  perpendicular  to  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  wood  to  be  cut,  while  the  old  V- 
t.oolh  is  of  such  a  shape  that  it  has  a  tendency 


Improved  Saws. 

There  is  probably  no  mechanical  tool  with 
which  we  could  less  easily  dispense  than  the 
saw.  It  has  been  in  use  from  the  earliest  ages. 
When  we  con¬ 
sider  the  ancient 
origin  of  this  tool, 
it  is  rather  surpris¬ 
ing  that  it  should 
not  have  been 
long  before  this 
greatly  improved  in 
form,  as  it  has  been  in  the  material  of  which  it 
is  made.  With  the  exception,  however,  of  giv¬ 
ing  to  it  a  circular  form,  there  has  been  little  if 


8. —  SINGLE-HANDED  CROSS-CUT  SAW. 


to  rise  and  jump  over  it.  A  log  of  buttonwood, 
twelve  inches  in  diameter,  has  been  cut  through 
with  one  of  these  saws  in  eight  seconds ,  and  two 
men  with  one  saw,  once  filed,  have  cut  26  cords 
of  hard  wood — beech,  maple,  elm,  and  hickory 
— in  eight  hours.  The  illustrations  given  show 
the  shape  of  the  teeth  (as  in  fig.  1),  and  some  of 
the  forms  in  which  the  improved  saws  are  made. 
Fig  2  is  the  common  bucksaw.  Fig.  3  is  a  sin¬ 


Fig.  4. — double-handed  cross-cut  paw. 

gle-handled  cross-cut,  to  be  worked  by  one  man 
in  cutting  down  trees  or  sawing  logs;  and  fig.  4 
the  ordinary  double-handled  cross-cut  saw. 
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require  liim  to  be  absent  from  home  more  than 
a  few  days  at  a  time.  In  the  center  of  his  game 
he  pitches  his  camp,  which  is  often,  if  game  is 
plentiful,  a  log-liut  roofed  with  bark,  which  he 
will  occupy  two  or  three  successive  seasons,  or 


perils  of  a  lonely  life  in  the  woods,  and  often 
without  seeing  a  human  face  until  he  in  the 
spring  packs  his  furs  to  the  nearest  town  or  vil¬ 
lage  for  shipment  to  “York,”  when  he  may 
very  probably  have  secured  enough  to  return 


other;  a  thong  is  fastened  behind, which  is  held 
by  the  Indian,  to  hold  back  by  when  going  down 
hill,  and  mounted  on  his  snow-shoes  the  Indian 
starts  on  his  long  journey  with  his  packs  of  furs. 
Generally  the  party  consists  of  four  or  five,  who 


Something  about  Trapping  and  Furs. 

For  the  comfort  we  derive  from  our  furs  we 
are  indebted  to  a  class  of  people  whom  most 
persons  know  little  about.  Trappers  are  sup- 


Fig.  1.— a  trapper’ s  CAMP. 

i  *  • 

posed  to  be  men  who  live  outside  the  bounds  of 
civilization,  and  who  pass  their  lives  in  a  sort 
of  semi-savage,  solitary  manner.  This  is  true  to 
a  very  great  extent,  although  settlements  are 
now  made  far  in  advance  of  many  still  prolific 
trapping  grounds.  These  tracts,  however, 
being  situated  in  rocky  parts'  of  the  country  or 
in  extensive  swamps,  will  doubtless  for  some 
years  yet  be  permitted  to  remain  in  a  state  of 
nature,  and  still  furnish  employment  for  the 
trapper.  The  trapping  grounds  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  lie  either  north  or  west  of 
the  great  lakes,  and  are  solely  peopled  by  In¬ 
dians  and  a  few  white  trappers.  The  great 
hulk  of  furs  are  taken  by  Indians,  but  there  are 
some  white  men  engaged  in  the  business  whose 
camps  are  often  passed  by  the  engineers  and  sur¬ 
veyors  who  are  the  pioneers  of  settlement  into 
the  vast  forests  and  prairies  of  the  great  North¬ 
west.  Probably  few  others  have  an  opportunity 
to  visit  the  camps  of  the  trappers,  buried  as  they 
mostly  are  from  twenty  to  a  hundred  miles 
away  from  a  regular  habitation.  The  trapper 
chooses  a  location  for  his  camp,  which  is  his 
base  of  operations,  and  from  which  he  travels 
out  in  all  directions,  not  so  far,  however,  as  to 


a  less  permanent  one  of  poles  which  lean  against 
a  ridge-pole  supported  by  forked  stakes,  and 
are  covered  with  bark.  The  only  furniture 
needed  is  the  bed  of  hemlock  brush,  his  ax,  gun, 
traps,  and  cooking  utensils,  which  consist 

mainly  of  a  small  tin  _ — 

kettle  and  a  tin  plate. 

His  provisions  are 
pork,  beans,  hard- 
bread,  sugar,  and  tea; 
the  rest  the  woods 
provide  for  him,  and 
his  gun  or  traps  se¬ 
cure.  The  camp  is 
generally  pitched  ou 
the  edge  of  an.  exr 
tensive  beaver  mead¬ 
ow,  from  which,  and 
the  banks  of  the  stream 
passing  through  it, 
part  of  his  game  is 
gathered.  This  con¬ 
sists  of  beaver,  otter, 

mink,  muskrat,  which  are  all  taken  near  the 
water,  and  marten,  fisher  (which  has  nothing  to 
do  with  fish,  however),  lynx,  and  fox,  which  in¬ 
habit  the  uplands.  The  traps  are  the  New 


him  $500,  or,  if  fortunate,  double  that  sum. 
These  usually  simple-minded  and  honest  men 
are  generally  natives  of  the  rougher  portions  of 
the  New  England  States,  as  Vermont,  Maine, 
parts  of  Connecticut  or  of  Massachusetts.  To 


Fig.  3.— MINK  TRAP, 

York  steel-spring  trap,  and  often  a  hundred  of 
these  are  used  by  one  trapper  in  a  season.  The 
old  wooden  trap  or  deadfall  is  fast  going  out  of 
use.  The  steel  trap  is  surer,  and,  saving  time, 
enables  the  trapper  to  enlarge  his  opera¬ 
tions.  Thus  situated,  the  trapper  passes  from 
October  to  March,  exposed  to  all  the  storms  and 


Fig.  2.— -MUSKRAT  HOUSES. 

rob  each  other’s  traps  or  caches  (hiding-places 
for  their  traps  or  furs)  is  considered  too  mean 
to  be  thought  of,  and  is  very  rarely  known  to 
occur.  The  Indians,  however,  bring  in  most  of 
the  furs,  and  their  grounds  extend  to  the  utmost 
limits  of  possible  existence  towards  the  North 
Pole.  The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  an  English 
fur-trading  company,  procures  its  furs  in  this 
way,  but  a  great  number  of  Indians  bring  in 
furs  to  the  towns  and  villages  bordering  on  the 
unsettled  country,  and  trade  them  for  sugar,  to¬ 
bacco,  traps,  and  'whisky  with  the  various 
backwoo'ds  stores.  The  Canadian  Government 
controls  this  trade  by  means  of  licenses  given 
only  to  responsible  parties,  but  our  Indians  arc 
unmercifully  fleeced  by  anybody  who  likes  to 
undertake  the  rough  life  of  an  Indian  trader. 
The  Indians  bring  their  fur's  from  long  distances 
in  trains  drawn  by  dogs.  The  trains  are  fiat 
pieces  of  board  split  from  a  white-ash  tree,  and 
shaved  down  with  great  labor  until  no  more 
than  an  inch  thick.  They  are  about  18  inches 
broad  and  six  feet  long,  turned  up  in  front  as 
in  figure  4,  and  are  called  by  them  “  toba- 
gans.”  Four  or  five  or  more  dogs  are  hitched 
by  rawhide  traces  to  the  train,  one  before  the 
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often  encamp  and  hunt  as  they  find  occasion 
on  their  way.  On  their  arrival  at  a  post  the 
trade  occupies  several  days,  as  many  “pow¬ 
wows"  occur  before  it  is  finally  concluded, 
when,  with  a  few  dollars’  worth  of  articles,  of 
which  the  greater  part  is  whisky,  they  leave 
for  their  nearest  camping  place,  having  proba¬ 
bly  parted  with  one  or  two  hundred  dollars’ 
worth  of  furs  for  the  value  of  five  or  ten  dollars. 
“Lo,  the  poor  Indian!”  At  their  camp,  out 
comes  the  whisky,  and  no  work  is  done  until 
it  is  consumed  and  the  effects  slept  off,  when 
they  return  to  their  wigwams  to  be  supported 
by  their  squaws  until  next  trapping  season. 

The  mink,  otter,  beaver,  and  muskrat  are  all 
trapped  on  the  banks  of  streams,  the  bait  for 
beaver  being  birch  twigs,  and  that  for  otter  aud 
mink,  fish.  The  muskrats,  like  the  beavers,  live 
in  houses  built  of  grass  or  rushes  in  the  shallow 
parts  of  lakes  or  ponds,  and  colonies  of  many 
houses  are  generally  found  together.  A  beaver 
house  is  built  of  sticks  covered  with  mud  or 
earth,  generally  on  the  banks  of  their  pond, 
and  tlie  entrance  to  these  houses  is  below  the 
surface  of  the  water.  The  skins  when  stripped 
arc  carefully  stretched  on  frames  and  dried. 
A  piece  of  cedar  board,  two  feet  long  and  four 
inches  wide  or  larger,  is  used  to  stretch  mink, 
marten,  and  other  skins.  The  beaver  skin  is 
split  and  stretched  over  a  round  hoop  ;  the 
edges  are  sewn  over  the  hoop  to  retain  the 
shape  until  dry.  Notwithstanding  the  seem¬ 
ingly  irregular  course  of  I  his  business,  it  is  per- 
manenlly  established,  and  several  million  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  skins  are  taken  yearly. 


Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm.— No.  99. 

A  farmer,  formerly  from  Michigan,  and  uoav 
a  resident  of  Henderson  Co.,  Illinois,  Avrites  me 
a  very  interesting  letter.  He  says :  “  I  have 
been  much  interested  in  reading  ‘Walks  and 
Talks’  in  the  Agriculturist,  and  often  feel  that  I 
Avould  like  to  talk  Avith  such  a  farmer,  and  see 
hoAV  his  farm  looks,  and  how  his  stock  is  fed 
and  cared  for.” 

He  Avould  probably  be  disappointed.  I  have 
not  a  “show  farm.”  I  do  things  in  a  plain,  or¬ 
dinary  Avajr,  using  what  little  capital  I  have  to 
improve  the  farm,  and  not  to  make  a  sIioav. 
Any  one  Avho  has  plenty  of  money  can  put  up 
a  handsome  house,  erect  a  model  barn,  and 
have  fences,  gates,  gravel  walks,  etc.,  all  in  per¬ 
fect  order.  But,  Avhile  no  one  likes  to  see  a 
neat,  handsome  farm-steading  better  than  I  do, 
I  have  thought  it  best  to  first  improve  the  land, 
and  trust  to  the  increased  crops  to  enable  me 
to  put  up  new  barns  and  “  fix  things  up  gene¬ 
rally”  by  and  by. 

Hard  as  times  have  been  for  farmers  the  past 
season,  I  am  not  discouraged.  We  have  done 
as  Avcll  as  the  majority  of  those  engaged  in 
trade  and  manufactures.  No  one  need  expect 
to  get  rich  suddenly  by  farming.  If  we  get  a 
living  and  our  farms  are  steadily  improving,  avc 
ought  not  to  complain.. 

I  do  not  know  how  my  farm  Avould  look  to 
my  Illinois  friend,  but  to  me  it  looks  better 
than  Avhen  I  bought  it.  There  Avas  not  a  field 
then  that  I  could  plow  straight  through  in  the 
spring  Avithout  striking  some  parts  Avhere  the 
water  Avould  stand  in  the  furroAV.  In  the  sum¬ 
mer  these  baked  almost  as  hard  as  bricks.  No 
one  expected  any  corn  on  these  “  clay  spots.” 
All  the  cultivation  expended  on  them  Avas  so 
much  lost  labor.  By  a  little  judicious  draining 
these  clay  spots  have  disappeared,  and  are  now 
the  best  and  most  productive  parts  of  tlm  farm. 


Then  again,  the  farm  Avas  full  of  weeds. 
They  say  “  one  year’s  seeding  makes  seven  years 
weeding,”  and  my  farm,  had  been  seeded  Avitli 
Aveeds  for  thirty  years.  My  chief  object  in  cul¬ 
tivation  has  been  to  get  these  Aveed  seeds  to  ger¬ 
minate,  and  then  kill  the  plants.  Nothing 
pleases  me  better  than  to  see  millions  of  little 
Aveed  plants  spring  up  on  a  summer-falloAv 
when  I  can  get  a  chance  at  them.  Most  of  my 
neighbors  take  great  pains  to  prevent  weeds 
from  growing.  I  want  to  make  them  groAV, 
and  then  kill  them.  You  can  not  kill  them  be¬ 
fore  they  grow.  After  I  have  killed  a  hundred 
million  weeds  I  believe  there  are  a  huudred 
million  feAver  wrneds  in  the  field.  Yery  few  peo¬ 
ple  believe  this.  Aud  no  Avonder,  for  it  certainly 
is  a  hard  matter  to  make  land  clean.  What  I 
have  done  in  killing  Aveeds  has  cost  me  far  more 
than  Avhat  I  have  done  in  the  way  of  under¬ 
draining.  But  it  is  encouraging  to  know  that 
stirring  the  soil  not  only  kills  the  weeds  but 
develops  the  plant-food  lying  latent  in  the  soil, 
and  thus  greatly  enriches  the  land.  I  have 
found  this  pre-eminently  true  in  my  oavii  case. 
My  land  is  getting  cleaner  and  richer. 

A3  to  Iioav  my  “  stock  is  fed  and  cared  for,” 
I  have  only  to  say  that  I  have  not  yet  gone  into 
any  elaborate  processes  of  cutting  and  steaming 
food.  I  have  done  something  in  the  Avay  of 
cutting  up  corn-stalks,  straw,  and  hay  by  horse¬ 
power,  but  do  not  think  it  pays  in  my  case.  If 
my  buildings  Avere  Avell  adapted  for  the  purpose 
I  should  certainly  chaff  all  my  fodder. 

I  have  one  of  Prindle’s  steamers,  and  have 
occasionally  steamed  some  damaged  hay.  The 
coavs  aud  sheep  ate  it  greedily.  Without  steam¬ 
ing,  they  would  not  have  eaten  it  unless  com¬ 
pelled  by  hunger.  In  such  a  case,  steaming  is 
certainly  profitable. 

This  Avinter  I  feed  my  farm  horses  on  pea  and 
oat  straw,  cut  into  chaff,  and  mixed  with  a  little 
corn-meal ;  and  they  are  fed  nothing  but  straw 
in  the  racks.  ToAvards  spring  I  shall  feed  hay. 

My  Merino  sheep  are  fed  corn-stalks  and 
stra\Ar,  with  half  a  pound  of  corn  per  day. 
This  keeps  them  in  extra  condition — an  essen¬ 
tial  point  Avhen  Merino  cavcs  are  crossed  Avith 
a  large  CotsAVold  ram.  They  need  extra  food 
and  strength  to  nourish  such  large  lambs.  I 
have  had  a  grade  Cotswold  lamb,  from  a  com¬ 
mon  Merino  ewe,  that  weighed  12  lbs.  the  day 
it  was  born.  Of  course  the  mother  of  such  a 
lamb  needs  something  more  than  straw. 

I  have  iioav  (Jan.  17th)  over  thirty  lambs  from 
Merino  ewes.  AYe  give  the  ewes  pea  and  oat- 
straAV  and  one  pound  of  bran  per  day,  and 
three  or  four  pounds  of  mangolds.  The  lambs 
are  allowed  all  the  bran  aud  corn-meal  or  oats 
they  will  eat,  placed  in  a  little  trough  where  the 
eAves  can  not  get  at  it.  These  lambs  are  intended 
for  the  butcher.  AVhether  it  Avill  pay  or  not  de¬ 
pends  on  proximity  to  market,  and  on  one’s 
ability  to  find  the  right  purchasers.  My  forte 
does  not  lie  in  this  direction.  Last  year  I  should 
have  done  far  better  to  have  kept  my  lambs, 
aud  sold  them  fat  after  shearing  this  spring. 

The  CotsAVold  eAves,  so  far  this  winter,  have 
run  out  nearly  every  day  on  the  rape  field.  The 
exercise,  the  fresh  air,  and  the  green  food  seem 
to  agree  with  them.  They  are  in  high  health 
and  capital  condition,  and  I  hope  for  a  good 
crop  of  lambs.  I  do  not  give  them  a  particle  of 
grain  or  oil-cake,  nothing  but  corn-stalks,  pea- 
straw,  and  brau.  My  stalks  and  pea-straw  will 
be  used  up  in  a  feAV  days,  and  then  we  shall  feed 
wheat  straAV  and  clover  hay. 

This  “  pea  and  oat  straw  ”  has  been  a  great 
help  to  me.  You  may  recollect  that  I  solved 


ten  acres  of  wheat  stubble,  on  which  the  clover 
had  failed,  with  three  bushels  of  peas  and  one- 
bushel  of  oats  per  acre.  The  land  was  Avell 
manured,  and  I  had  a  splendid  crop,  getting 
eighty  loads  from  the  ten  acres.  It  was  Avell 
cured,  thrashed  at  the  time  it  Avas  drawn  in,  or 
a  few  days  later,  and  proves  most  excellent  fod¬ 
der.  I  have  never  raised  a  crop  that  gave  me 
so  much  satisfaction,  and  I  propose  to  groiv  it 
more  extensively  this  year. 

I  feed  my  cows  principally  on  corn-stalks,  as 
long  as  they  last,  and  afterwards  hay.  I  alloAV 
them  two  quarts  of  corn-meal  each  per  day,  Avet 
with  cold  water.  AVe  have  been  making  butter 
all  Avinter.  I  have  two  or  three  farrow  cows  that 
I  am  fattening  and  milking  at  the  same  time. 

You  see  that  my  methods  of  feeding  are  not 
at  all  “  scientific.”  I  have  no  doubt  that  soiling 
in  summer  and  steaming  in  Avinter  Avould  enable 
me  to  keep  a  good  deal  more  stock.  But  I  have 
ahvaj's  contended  that  it  is  the  food  and  not  the 
stock  that  makes  the  manure.  Tell  me  Iioav 
much  and  what  kind  of  wood  you  burn,  and  I 
can  tell  you  pretty  closely  Iioav  much  your 
ashes  are  worth.  I  Avill  hot  ask  how  many  and 
Avliat  kind  of  stoves  you  use.  Tell  me  lio-w 
much  and  what  kind  of  food  you  have  to  feed 
out,  and  I  can  tell  you  Iioav  much  your  manure 
is  worth.  I  will  not  ask  Iioav  many  and 
what  kinds  of  animals  you  feed  it  to,  or  Avhether 
3rou  cook  it  or  feed  it  raw.  The  only  question 
of  any  practical  importance  is  whether  jrou  save 
your  manure  after  you  have  got  it. 

I  feed  my  breeding  sows  through  the  Avinter 
on  bran  soaked  for  twelve  hours  in  water. 
They  run  out  every  day  in  the  barn-yard,  and 
pick  up  whatever  they  can  find.  I  notice  them 
frequently  chewing  the  joints  of  corn-stalks. 
They  will  eat  chaffed  clover  hay  soaked  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  water  and  mixed  with  a 
little  corn-meal.  Corn  at  present  prices  is  un¬ 
questionably  the  cheapest  food  for  pigs.  But  in 
my  case  I  want  something  to  render  it  more- 
bulky.  I  want  to  let  the  soavs  have  enough  to 
fill  their  stomachs.  Corn  alone  is  too  nutritious 
for  breeding  soavs  that  have  got  their  full 
growth.  Early  cut  clover  haj’,  chaffed  quite 
short,  and  soaked  for  twelve  hours  and  then 
steamed  and  mixed  with  corn-meal,  is  readily 
eaten.  But  it  is  a  good  deal  of  work,  and  on 
the  whole  I  prefer  to  buy  bran.  The  manure 
from  the  bran  is  worth  7o  per  cent  of  the  cost. 

For  the  little  pigs  I  cook  corn-meal.  My  men 
prefer  to  boil  the  water  in  a  kettle,  and  then  stir 
in  the  meal  and  boil  until  it  is  thoroughly 
cooked,  rather  than  to  use  the  steamer.  AYe 
mix  more  or  less  brau  with  the  gruel, according 
to  the  age  and  condition  of  the  pigs.  Those 
pigs  which  are  inclined  to  fatten  rather  than 
groAV  are  put  into  a  pen  bjr  themselves  and  fed 
more  bran.  The  young,  groAving  pigs  are  allow¬ 
ed  cut  mangolds,  fed  raw.  They  are  very  fond 
of  them.  For  fattening  pigs,  the  mangolds  ought 
to  be  cooked  and  mashed  up  with  corn-meal. 

My  Illinois  correspondent  says  he  thinks  if  I 
would  adopt  some  of  their  AYcstern  customs 
and  implements  I  could  raise  corn  much  cheaper 
than  uoav.  “  AYe  raise  more  corn  than  you  do,” 
he  says,  “  but  raise  it  cheaper  because  we  have 
better  tools  to  do  it  with  and  different  modes  of 
doing  it,  and  not  because  we  raise  so  much 
more  to  the  acre.”  He  has  raised  corn  in  AY est- 
ern  NeAV  York,  and  thinks  we  can  adopt  the 
AVestern  method.  “I  Avould  plow  the  ground,” 
he  says,  “with  a  good  steel  ploAV,  and  fit  it 
thoroughly  either  before  or  after  planting,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  time  and  condition  of  the  land. 
If  the  ground  was  very  foul,  I  would  mark  it 
off  in  rows  forty  inches  apart  with  a  two-horse 
marker.  Then  plant  in  hills  with  a  check- 
planter.  But  if  the  land  was  clean  I  would 
drill  in  the  corn ;  as  I  believe  more  corn  can  be 
raised  per  acre  in  drills  than  in  hills,  provided 
it  is  well  worked  and  kept  clean.  If  the  ground 
is  rich  and  in  good  heart,  it  will  raise  a  stalk  of 
eight-rowed  corn  every  seven  inches  by  forty 
inches.  After  the  field  was  planted,  if  not  done 
before,  I  would  thoroughly  harrow  the  ground, 
and  if  I  had  time  I  would  do  it  in  any  case  and 
also  roll  it.  This  may  be  done  before  the  plants 
are  up,  or  when  they  are  two  inches  high,  and 
until  they  get  too  large.  Then  I  would  plow 
with  the  best  two-horse  plow  to  be  had,  with 
which  I  could  keep  the  ground  clear  of  weeds 
until  it  was  so  large  that  the  corn  would  break 
down — and  no  ordinary  weeds  would  grow 
after  that.  I  think  you  have  a  drill,  but  I  doubt 
your  having  a  good  corn  plow,  as  they  have 
not  been  introduced  in  your  State.” 

I  have  a  check  corn-planter — and  a  very  good 
one  of  its  kind — that  plants  two  rows  at  a  time. 
But  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  check-planter  that 
drops  the  corn  so  accurately  that  the  rows  are 
perfectly  straight,  both  ways ;  and  for  this  rea¬ 
son  I  plant  in  drills  and  cultivate  only  one  way. 
I  have  a  two-horse  corn  cultivator,  which  I  sup¬ 
pose  is  the  same  thing  as  a  two-horse  corn- 
plow.  But  I  have  no  man  skillful  enough  to  run 
it  as  close  to  the  corn  as  we  run  our  one-horse 
cultivators.  It  can  be  used  to  advantage,  in 
connection  with  a  single  cultivator,  for  stirring 
the  ground  in  the  center  of  the  rows,  and  then 
use  the  one-horse  cultivator  for  killing  the 
weeds  close  to  the  plants.  If  of  the  right  sort, 
and  the  rows  are  absolutely  straight,  a  cultivator 
may  be  run  within  one  inch  of  the  plants,  and 
thus  leave  little  for  the  hand-hoes  to  do. 

Doubtless  great  improvements  are  yet  to  be 
made  in  our  methods  of  planting  and  cultivating 
corn,  and  more  especially  in  our  modes  of  har¬ 
vesting  and  husking  it ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
our  chief  aim  at  present  should  be  to  so  enrich 
the  land  that  we  may  have  a  reasonable  pros¬ 
pect  of  getting  80  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per 
acre.  In  oilier  words,  we  must  aim  rather  to 
reduce  the  labor  per  bushel  than  the  labor  per 
acre.  And  this  is  true  of  all  our  crops. 

People  who  let  out  and  those  who  work 
farms  “  on  shares  ”  seldom  understand  this  mat¬ 
ter  clearly.  Last  year  I  know  a  farmer  who  let 
out  a  field  of  good  land  that  had  been  in  corn 
the  previous  year  to  a  man  to  sow  it  to  barley, 
and  afterwards  to  wheat  on  “  the  halves.”  An¬ 
other  part  of  tire  farm  was  taken  by  a  man  to 
plant  corn  and  potatoes  on  similar  terms,  and 
another  man  put  in  several  acres  of  cabbage, 
beets,  carrots,  and  onions  on  halves.  It  never 
seemed  to  occur  to  either  of  them  that  the 
conditions  were  unequal.  The  expense  of  dig¬ 
ging  and  harvesting  the  potato  crop  alone  was 
greater  than  the  whole  cost  of  the  barley  crop ; 
while,  after  the  barley  was  off,  the  land  was 
plowed  once,  harrowed,  and  sowed  to  winter 
wheat;  and  nothing  more.has  to  be  done  to  it 
until  next  harvest.  With  the  garden  crops  the 
difference  is  even  still  more  striking.  The  labor 
expended  on  one  acre  of  onions  or  carrots 
would  put  in  and  harvest  a  ten-acre  field  of 
barley.  If  the  tenant  gets  pay  for  his  labor, 
the  landlord  would  get  say  $5  an  acre  for  his 
barley  land  and  $50  for  his  carrot  and  onion 
land.  I  am  pretty  sure  the  tenants  did  not  see 
the  matter  in  this  light,  nor  the  farmer  either. 

Crops  which  require  a  large  amount  of  labor 


can  only  be  grown  on  very  rich  land.  Our  suc¬ 
cessful  market-gardeners,  seed-growers,  and 
nurserymen  understand  this  matter.  They 
must  get  great  crops  or  they  can  not  pay  their 
labor  bill.  And  the  principle  is  applicable  to 
ordinary  farm  crops.  Some  of-  them  require 
much  more  labor  than  others,  and  should  never 
be  grown  unless  the  land  is  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing  a  maximum  yield  per  acre,  or  a  close  ap¬ 
proximation  to  it.  As  a  rule,  the  least-paying 
crops  are  those  which  require  the  least  labor 
per  acre.  Farmers  are  afraid  to  expend  the 
labor.  They  are  wise  in  this,  unless  all  the 
conditions  are  favorable.  But  when  they  have 
land  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation — drained, 
clean,  mellow,  and  rich — it  would  usually  pay 
them  well  to  grow  crops  which  require  the 
most  labor. 

And  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  nearly  all  other  countries,  our  labor 
is  expensive.  No  matter  how  cheap  our  land 
may  be,  we  can  not  afford  to  waste  our  labor. 
It  is  too  costly.  If  men  would  work  for 
nothing,  and  board  themselves,  there  are  local¬ 
ities  where  we  could  perhaps  afford  to  keep 
sheep  that  shear  two  pounds  of  wool  a  year ;  or 
cows  that  make  75  lbs.  of  butter.  We  might 
make  a  profit  out  of  a  wheat  crop  of  8  bush¬ 
els  per  acre,  or  a  corn  crop  of  15  bushels, 
or  a  potato  crop  of  50  bushels.  But  it  can  not 
be  done  with  labor  costing  from  $1.25  to  $2.50 
per  day.  And  I  do  not  believe  labor  will  cost 
much  less  in  our  day.  The  only  thing  we  can 
do  is  to  employ  it  to  the  best  advantage.  Ma¬ 
chinery  will  help  us  to  some  extent,  but  I  can 
see  no  real  escape  from  our  difficulties  in  this 
matter  except  to  raise  larger  crops  per  acre. 

I  see  nothing  in  the  Western  plan  of  raising 
corn,  as  described  by  my  correspondent,  that 
differs  essentially  from  my  own  practice.  I 
plant  with  a  drill,  and  do  nearly  all  the  work  of 
cleaning  the  crop  with  the  cultivator.  The 
reason  the  Western  farmers  can  raise  corn 
cheaper  than  we  can  is  because  their  land  is 
cheaper,  richer,  cleaner,  and  more  easily  worked. 
But  I  imagine  that  even  they  find  very  little 
profit  in  growing  a  crop  of  corn  that  does  not 
average  30  bushels  per  acre.  They,  like  us, 
must  aim  to  grow  larger  crops. 

In  ordinary  farming,  “  larger  crops  per  acre  ” 
means  fewer  acres  planted  or  sown  with  grain. 
It  means  more  summer  fallow,  more  grass, 
clover,  peas,  mustard,  coleseed,  roots,  and  other 
crops  that  are  consumed  on  the  farm.  It  means 
more  thorough  cultivation.  It  means  clean  and 
rich  land.  It  means  husbanding  the  ammonia 
and  nitric  acid,  'which  is  brought  to  the  soil,  as 
well  as  that  which  is  developed  from  the  soil, 
or  which  the  soil  attracts  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  using  it  to  grow  a  crop  every  second,  third, 
or  fourth  year,  instead  of  every  year.  If  a  piece 
of  land  will  grow  25  bushels  of  corn  every 
year, [we  should  aim  to  so  manage  it,  that  it  will 
grow  50  every  other  year,  or  75  every  third 
year,  or,  if  the  climate  is  capable  of  doing  it,  of 
raising  100  bushels  per  acre  every  fourth  year. 

Theoretically  this  can  be  done,  and  in  one  of 
Mr.  Lawes’s  experiments  he  did  it  practically  in 
the  case  of  a  summer-fallow  for  wheat,  the  one 
crop  in  two  years  giving  a  little  more  than  two 
crops  sown  in  succession.  But  on  sandy  land 
we  should  probably  lose  a  portion  of  the  liber¬ 
ated  plant-food,  unless  we  grew  a  crop  of  some 
kind  every  3'ear.  And  the  matter  organized  in 
the  renovating  crop  could  not  be  rendered  com¬ 
pletely  available  for  the  next  crop.  In  the  end , 
lioAvever,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  get  it  with 
little  or  no  loss.  How  best  to  accomplish  this 
result,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  import¬ 


ant  fields  for  scientific  investigation  and  practical 
experiment.  We  know  enough,  however,  to  be 
sure  that  there  is  a  great  advantage  in  waiting  un¬ 
til  there  is  a  sufficient  accumulation  of  available 
plant-food  in  the  soil,  to  produce  a  large  yield 
before  sowing  a  crop  that  requires  much  labor. 

The  rape  or  coleseed  alluded  to  is  a  new  crop 
with  me.  I  sowed  six  or  seven  acres  of  it  at 
the  same  time  we  sowed  the  mustard,  say  in 
Jul}'.  It  is  a  very  common  crop  on  the  fen 
lands  in  England,  and  on  other  soils  that  are 
not  adapted  to  turnips.  It  is  a  winter  crop,  and 
is  fed  off  on  the  land  by  sheep.  The  severest 
frost  does  not  hurt  it.  My  Cotswold  sheep  are 
kept  in  the  yards  and  sheds  at  night,  but  in  the 
morning,  after  feeding,  we  open  the  doors,  and, 
except  during  a  severe  storm,  the  sheep  march 
off  to  the  field  of  rape  and  come  back  again  of 
their  own  accord  in  the  afternoon,  with  their 
stomachs  full  of  sucsulent  food.  The  Deacon 
seems  much  interested  in  the  experiment.  The 
field  is  near  his  house,  and  he  says  it  is  curious 
to  see  the  sheep  march  to  the  field  so  regularly 
every  day,  iii  single  file,  and  then  disperse  over 
the  field,  and  pick  up  the  green  leaves  or  stalks 
from  under  the  snow.  After  they  have  got  then- 
fill,  a  few  of  them  will  start  on  their  homeward 
journey,  but  will  wait  at  the  gate  (which  is  left 
open)  until  the  whole  flock  is  ready  to  return, 
when  they  slowly  and  in  a  dignified  manner 
march  home  in  single  file  along  the  beaten  trade 

The  crop  is  now  (January  24th)  nearly  all 
eaten  up,  and  the  winter  has  been  so  remark¬ 
ably  free  from  heavy  snows,  that  I  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  judging  of  the  value  of  the  crop 
for  ordinary  seasons.  At  any  rate,  however,  I 
propose  to  sow  a  few  acres  every  year,  and  run 
my  chance  of  feeding  it  off  at  times  when  the 
snow  is  not  too  deep  for  the  sheep  to  walk  about 
the  field.  Any  green  crop  that  will  stand  our 
winters  is  certainly  worth  trying.  It  has  one 
great  advantage  over  the  turnip,  in  our  climate 
— it  costs  very  little  to  grow  it,  and  nothing  to 
gather  it  and  feed  it  out.  The  only  expense 
about  the  crop  is  in  preparing  the  ground.  The 
soil  must  be  made  as  fine  and  mellow  as  for  tur¬ 
nips.  The  plant  closely  resembles  the  Swede  tur¬ 
nip  or  ruta-baga,  except  that  it  has  no  bulb.  It  is 
grown  for  its  leaves  and  stalk.  Several  farmers 
who  were  looking  at  my  farm  last  fall,  thought 
it  was  a  crop  of  ruta-bagas,  sown  very  thick, 
and  not  hood  —  and  they  were  disposed  to 
criticise  my  method  of  turnip-growing ! 

We  are  feeding  our  cows  nothing  but  corn¬ 
stalks  and  a  little  corn-meal;  no  carrots,  no 
mangolds,  no  steamed  food,  and  no  blooded 
cows,  and  yet  the  butter  is  as  yellow,  firm,  and 
fine-flavored  as  one  can  desire.  We  have  no 
trouble  about  the  “  butter  not  coming.”  It  came 
yesterday  in  twenty  minutes.  The  farrow  cows 
that  I  am  fattening  and  milking  at  the  same 
time,  give  the  richest  of  milk,  and  I  suppose  the 
yellow  butter  is  due  to  the  corn-meal.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  I  lived  at  the  West,  where  corn  is 
cheap,  I  should  engage  in  winter  butter-making. 
As  I  understand  the  matter,  good  winter  butter 
would  sell  readily  and  at  good  prices  in  the  cities. 


How  to  make  Concrete  Building's. 

A  very  substantial  and  cheap  building  may 
be  put  up  with  concrete,  which  is  a  mixture  of 
hydraulic  lime,  sand,  and  coarse  gravel  or 
broken  stone.  Common  lime  may  be  used  for 
common  farm  buildings,  or  even  for  dwellings, 
but  as  it  is  not  nearly  so  durable  when  exposed 
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to  the  weather,  hydraulic  lime  should  be  used 
for  a  good  budding.  It  has  also  been  found 
that  broken  limestone  is  better  than  any  other 
stone  to  use  in  concretes,  a  more  perfect  adhe¬ 
sion  being-  formed  between  the  particles.  The 
proper  proportions  to  be  mixed  are  20  parts  of 
hydraulic  lime  mixed  to  a  paste  with  water,  30 
parts  of  washed  sand,  and  50  parts  of  broken 
stone  or  gravel.  Thecliips  from  limestone  qual¬ 
ifies  make  the  very  best  material  for  concrete.  No 
more  should  be  mixed  at  once  than  can  be  used 
in  a  day,  as  it  hardens  very  rapidly.  To  pro¬ 
ceed  to  build,  the  foundation  must  be  made,  and 
the  courses  laid  on  it  in  a  box  or  mold,  shown 
in  the  engraving.  This  mold  is  laid  in  place ; 
the  cement  already  mixed  is  shoveled  in  and 
beaten  down  with  a  rammer  even  with  the 
top  of  the  mold,  which  is  then  moved  into  place 
for  laying  the  next  block.  The  mold,  being 
©pen  at  one  end,  laps  a  few  inches  over  the  end 
of  the  first  block,  which  holds  it  in  place  and 


though  so  simple,  of  great  use  in  this  way.  Tiie 
cross-bars  (two  inches  square)  should  be  let 


IMPROVED  HOG-TROUGH. 


down  flush  with  the  edge  of  the  trough,  when 
a  tenpenny  nail  at  each  end  will  hold  it. 


MANNER  OF  CONSTRUCTING  CONCRETE  BUILDINGS, 


permits  a  close  joint  to  be  made.  When  the 
first  round  is  laid,  two  small  sticks  are  laid 
across  the  blocks,  and  the  mold  rests  on  them 
until  filled.  These  sticks,  when  the  building  is 
completed,  are  sawn  off  close  to  the  wall,  and 
if  it  is  desired  to  nail  anything  to  the  wall 
they  will  furnish  a  hold  for  the  nails.  As  the 
walls  are  carried  up,  the  door  and  window 
frames  are  laid  in  their  places.  This  process  is 
so  simple  that  any  intelligent  mason  is  compe¬ 
tent  to  carry  it  out.  The  important  point  is  to 
get  the  materials  of  the  right  sort  and  mix  them 
properly.  The  size  of  the  blocks  may  be  as  de¬ 
sired,  and  as  the  material  is  very  strong  and 
sets  very  quickly,  eight  to  twelve  inches  is  suffi¬ 
cient  thickness  for  a  wall  of  any  ordinary 
slwelling-house.  When  common  lime  is  used 
instead  of  hydraulic  lime,  more  time  must  be 
given  for  the  concrete  to  set. 


The  Cost  of  Poor  Stock. 

Probably  few  farmers  think  of  what  it  costs 
to  keep  a  poor  cow  or  a  land-pike  hog.  They 
readily  understand  that  a  good  cow,  or  a  hog 
that  will  dress  200  lbs.  at  ten  mouths  old,  is  pro¬ 
fitable  stock  to  keep,  but  the 
fact  that  this  gain  is  really  the 
amount  of  loss  on  the  poor 
stock,  is  rarely  considered.  If 
a  cow  yields  200  lbs.  of  but¬ 
ter  in  a  year,  which  brings 
$60,  and  another  yields  75 
lbs.,  which  brings  $22.50,  the 
loss  on  the  poor  cow  is  just 
$37.50.  The  fact  is,  it  would 
be  a  more  profitable  operation 
to  give  her  away  than  to  keep 
her,  for  she  does  not  pay  for 
her  feed.  The  dairy  business 
of  this  country  is  not  on  a 
satisfactory  footing  by  any 
means,  and  solely  on  account 
of  the  multitude  of  poor  cows, 
which  are  kept  year  after  year. 
This  is  a  matter  which  should 
be  looked  after  by  the  County 
Agricultural  Societies.  Every 
one  of  these  associations 
should  introduce  improved 
stock,  by  means  of  thorough¬ 
bred  male  animals,  into  their  localities.  It  is  a 
good  work  to  elevate  the  ideas  of  farmers  and  to 
foster  a  taste  for  improvements,  but  to  the  great 
majority  of  their  clients  the  possession  of  such 
stock,  or  the  use  of  it,  is  quite  unattainable,  on 
account  of  want  of  the  necessary  means.  By 
making  this  a  special  branch  of  their  operations, 
the  usefulness  of  these  societies  would  be  much  in¬ 
creased,  and  their  importance  greatly  enhanced. 

- - -  - - 

Fakm  Gate. — “I.  M.  B.,”  Glen  Brook,  Del., 

II 


An  Improvement  in  Hog-Troughs. — 
While  we  can  not  cure  the  propensity  of  a  hog 
•g©  be  hoggish,  we  can  curb  it  somewhat.  The 
trough  here  engraved  will  prevent  the  strongest 
animal  from  pushing  his  fellows  away  from  the 
trough,  and  robbing  them  of  their  share.  When 
a  little  one  gets  his  nose  between  the  cross-bars 
it  is  a  difficult  thing  for  his  big  brother  to  dis¬ 
lodge  him,  and  while  he  is  trying  to  do  it  an¬ 
other  little  brother  on  the  other  side  of  him  is 
busy  appropriating  all  he  can  get.  We  have 
■ffised  these  troughs  in  our  pens,  and  found  them, 


FARM  GATE  THAT  WILL  NOT  SAG. 

sends  a  sketch  of  an  improved  farm  gate,  from 
which  we  make  an  engraving.  The  improve¬ 
ment  consists  in  the  attachment  of  the  panel 
and  brace,  seen  at  a  in  the  cut,  to  the  gate-post, 
by  which  the  gate  is  prevented  from  sagging. 
This  is  a  simple  contrivance,  and  though  we 
have  not  seen  it  tested  the  plan  seems  very 
feasible  and  useful.  It  is  necessary  to  pin  the 
bars  of  the  panel  and  the  brace  into  the  mor¬ 
tises  of  (lie  post,  at  5,  very  firmly,  as  the  strain 
comes  altogether  on  to  them. 


A  Filter  for  Cisterns. 


The  engraving  here  given  represents  a  simple 
filter  which  should  be  attached  to  every  cistern. 
Generally,  the  water  from  a  roof  has  but  little 
solid  matter  in  suspension,  but  has  acquired  a 
dark  color  and  strong  taste  from  the  smoke- 
stained  roof,  which  if  of  shingles  will  give  in 
addition  a  woody  flavor.  No  filtering  material 
but  fresh  charcoal  will  perfectly  remove  this 
color  and  taste.  The  water  therefore  must  be 
made  to  pass  through  a  quantity  of  it.  This  is 
best  done  by  affixing  at  the  side  of  the  cistern  a 
box  of  hemlock,  oak,  or  chestnut  planks,  or  of 
bricks,  in  which  the  pipe  discharges  through  a 
J,  at  the  bottom  into  a  layer  of  coarse  gravel. 
Above  the  gravel  is  a  layer  of  coarsely-pow¬ 
dered  charcoal,  and  above  that  another  layer  of 
gravel  which  holds  the  charcoal  in  its  place. 
Above  the  upper  layer  of  gravel  a  piece  of 
slate,  perforated  with  a  number  of  holes,  may 
be  placed,  which  will  keep  these  strata  in  their 
proper  position.  The  discharge-pipe  is  curved 


CISTERN  WITH  FILTER  ATTACHED. 


upward,  -which  prevents  the  current  from  wash¬ 
ing  any  sand  or  gravel  into  the  cistern.  This 
filter  can  be  taken  up  at  any  time  and  be 
cleansed  and  replaced. 


Churning'  by  Means  of  a  Weight. 


“  S.  L.  F.,"  Rock  Bluffs,  Nebraska,  asks  us  for 
a  churn  power  to  be  moved  by  a  weight.  W e 
give  a  cut  of  one  made  by  us  some  years  ago, 
which  worked  a  small  churn  very  well,  but 
which  was  discarded  as  the  work  became  too 
heavy  for  it.  It  will  churn  very  well  in  a  dairy 
of  five  or  six  cows,  but  for  double  that  number 
requires  a  larger  weight  and  heavier  machinery, 
besides  a  regulator,  either  in  the  shape  of  a  pen¬ 
dulum  or  a  balance-wheel  with  an  escapement. 
Without  this,  when  the  cream  becomes  tkjck, 
the  weight  must  be  increased  and  must  be 
changed  again  as  the  work  becomes  easier.  On 
this  account  we  could  not  recommend  it  except 
for  a  small  dairy,  when  it  may  be  made  a  useful 
help  to  lighten  the  often  tedious  labor  of 
churning  which  falls  on  the  housekeeper. 

The  machine  consists  of  a  frame  which  sup¬ 
ports  the  barrel  on  which  the  cord  is  wound 
and  the  clock-work  which  transfers  and  increases 
the  motion.  This  barrel  is  turned  by  a  crank, 
and  moves  on  an  interior  axle,  and  carries  at 
one  end  a  ratchet-wheel.  The  interior  axle 
carries  a  ratchet,  which  engages  with  this  wheel 
as  soon  as  the  crank  is  released,  and  thus  com¬ 
municates  the  motion  of  the  descending  weight 
to  the  machinery.  By  a  system  of  cog-wheels 
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the  motion  is  increased  until  tlie  crank-wheel  to 
which  the  dasher-  of  the  chum  is  connected 
makes  a  hundred  revolutions  per  minute.  The 
dasher  of  course  makes  the  same  number  of 
strokes.  The  motion  depends  on  the  weight 
attached  to  the  cord,  and  may  be  lessened  or  in¬ 
creased  by  adding  to  or  taking  from  that.  About 
twenty-five  to  thirty  pounds  will  give  the  requi¬ 
site  motion  for  a  small  churning.  Borne  little 


CHURNING  BY  WEIGHT-POWER. 


experience  is  needed  in  this,  but  once  learned  it 
is  easily  kept  regular.  -  To  get  a  hundred  revo¬ 
lutions  of  the  crauk-wlieel  a  motion  of  the 
weight  of  two  feet  per  minute  is  needed,  so  that 
if  the  weight  is  suspended  twenty  feet  above 
ground  it  must  be  wound  up  every  few  minutes. 
With  an  increased  weight  and  a  regulator, 
heavier  work  may  be  performed.  There  is  no 
patent  on  this. 


Where  can  Artesian  Wells  be  made? 


Several  inquiries  have  been  made  in  regard  to 
Artesian  wells— their  cost,  character,  and  the 
nature  of  the  ground  in  which  they  may  be  sunk. 
As  a  reply  to  all  these  inquiries  we  have  prepared 
the  illustration  here  given,  which  will  make 
plain  the  nature  and  mode  of  operation  of  these 
wells.  In  the  great  Western  plains,  as  well  as 
on  some  of  the  more  central  prairies,  Artesian 
wells  will  be  found,  when  practicable,  of  ines¬ 
timable  value.  Not  depending  at  all  on  the 
character  of  the  surface,  few  regions  of  country 
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are  so  barren  of  arid  but  water  in  abundance 
may  possibly  be  procured  from  deep-buried  un¬ 
derground  streams.  Such  wells  have  been  sunk 
in  the  hot,  arid  deserts  of  Africa,  and  water  has 
been  brought  to  the  surface  and  has  rendered 
them  habitable.  The  engraving  represents  the 
surface  of  a  tract  of  country  of  indefinite  extent 
— it  may  be  ten,  fifty,  or  hundreds  of  miles  with¬ 
out  in  any  way  changing  the  principle  on  which 
these  wells  operate.  Several  distinct  strata  of 


rock  or  earth  are  here  represented.  The  de¬ 
pression  in  the  surface  of  the  highest  ground, 
marked  R,  is  supposed  to  represent  the  bed  of 
a  river,  which  lies  on  sandstone  or  limestone 
rock  or  gravel  or  any  other  porous  material. 
Beneath  this  stratum  and  above  it  are  others  of 
impervious  material,  such  as  rock  or  clay, 
through  which  water  can  not  pass.  This  bed 
of  porous  rock  or  earth  is  depressed  into  a  val¬ 
ley,  and  is  covered  with  beds  of  sand,  clay, 
gravel,  or  rock,  as  the  case  may  be,  represented 
by  the  letters  a ,  b,  c,  d.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  water  escaping  from  the  river  bed  or 
by  natural  rain-fall  into  this  porous  bed  will 
follow  it  along  its  course,  filling  all  its  interstices, 
until  it  can  escape  in  the  shape  of  springs  at 
some  natural  outlet,  wher¬ 
ever  that  may  be.  But  sup¬ 
pose  wells  are  sunk  at  the 
spots  marked  IF,  W;  as  soon 
as  they  reach  the  porous 
stratum  through  which  the 
water  is  passing  the  stream 
is  tapped,  and  it  rises  to  the 
surface,  and  as  the  surface  is 
lower  than  the  bed  of  the 
river  or  the  ground  whence 
the  supply  is  first  received,  it 
overflows,  or  if  confined  may 
be  carried  up  in  pipes  to  a 
hight  equal  to  that  of  the 
original  source.  If  the 
source  furnishes  a  sufficient 
supply,  an  unlimited  num¬ 
ber  of  wells  may  be  sunk 
wherever  they  can  reach  this  porous  stratum, 
and  the  region  capable  of  furnishing  water  in 
this  way  will  be  exactly  equal  in  extent  to  that 
of  the  water-filled  stratum  beneath.  Thus, 
there  is  needed  before  such  wells  can  be  sunk 
successfully  the  following  conditions — viz. :  Two 
impervious  beds  of  rock  or  clay,  inclosing  be¬ 
tween  them  a  bed  of  gravel,  sand,  or  rock  con¬ 
taining  pores  or  tissues,  as  sandstone  or  lime¬ 
stone,  and  a  source  superior  in  hight  to  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  well.  Sometimes  also  there  are 
beds  of  gravel  or  sand  above  the  water  through 
which  it  would  escape  unless  the  well  be 
tubed,  but  as  wells  are  necessarily  tubed,  ex¬ 
cepting  when  passing  through  rock,  little  diffi¬ 
culty  occurs  on  this  account. 

The  fine  Artesian  well  at  Chicago, which  pours 
forth  a  continuous  and  very  large 
amount  of  water,  is  supposed  to 
derive  its  supply  from  the  Rock 
River,  over  a  hundred  miles  distant, 
the  water  passing  through  a  bed  of 
limestone  containing  extensive  fis¬ 
sures  or  caverns.  The  town  of 
Fond  du  Lac,  in  Wisconsin,  called 
the  Fountain  City  from  its  numer¬ 
ous  flowing  wells,  also  derives  its 
supply  of  water  from  a  bed  of  fis¬ 
sured  limestone,  and  very  probably 
from  the  same  river,  and  in  such  a 
well-marked  case  as  this,  if  the 
source  is  really  the  same,  the  whole 
country  between  these  two  cities 
could  be  depended  on  as  a  suc¬ 
cessful  field  for  the  sinking  of  wells.  It 
will  be  thus  seen  that  some  acquaintance 
with  the  geography  and  geology  of  a  country 
is  necessary  before  it  can  be  predicted  that 
wells  may  be  sunk  with  success.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  such  knowledge,  large  amounts 
of  money  have  been  spent  in  sinking  for  water 
without  success,  both  in  the  United  States  and 
in  foreign  countries.  With  proper  tools  and 
experience  in  the  work,  the  cost  of  these  wells 
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is  very  moderate— from  one  to  three  dollars 
per  foot,  as  the  nature  of  the  earth  or  rock 
may  cause  the  sinking  to  be  easy  or  difficult. 

It  is  probable  that  this  very  important  ques¬ 
tion  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  Western  plains 
will  soon  be  completely  solved,  as  Artesian  wells 
are  being  sunk  in  many  places  by  the  various 
railroad  companies,  and  a  few  experiments  suc¬ 
cessfully  made  will  locate  the  bounds  of  the 
water-bearing  stratum  of  rock  or  gravel  so  that 
other  parties  may  bore  with  some  amount  of 
certainty  of  procuring  water. 


A  Farm  Stable. 

We  present  herewith  illustrations  of  a  farm. 


stable  recently  built  on  Dr.  C.  F.  Heyward’s 
farm  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  by  our  Ogden  Farm 
correspondent,  who  has  charge  of  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  estate. 

It  has  stalls  for  twenty  cows,  four  oxen,  and 
two  horses,  and  will  stow  about  ten  tons  of  hay 
in  the  bays,  and,  in  an  emergency,  five  more  on 
the  thrashing  floor.  It  is  intended  to  keep  the 
main  store  of  hay  in  a  hay-barn  already  stand¬ 
ing  and  in  Dutch  hay  covers.  On  this  place, 
there  being  a  large  amount  of  pasture  laud,  it  is 
not  intended  to  “soil”  the  stock,  and  the  object 
has  been  only  to  furnish  comfortable  quarters 
for  the  cattle,  where  they  may  be  conveniently 
fed  and  milked  with  the  least  expense  possible. 
Everything  is  built  in  the  plainest  manner,  and 
as  cheaply  as  permanent  usefulness  would 


allow.  The  cost  of  the  building,  including  cellar, 
foundation  wall,  etc.,  has  been  about  $1,250. 

The  building  stands  sideways  against  a  gentle 
slope,  the  fall  being  about  five  feet  in  the  width 
of  the  barn  (36  feet),  a  very  little  artificial  grad¬ 
ing  having  brought  the  cattle  floor  on  one  side 
and  the  manure  cellar  on  the  other,  to  the 
ground  level.  Under  the  cattle  and  horse  stalls 
there  is  one  large  cellar  for  manure,  with  two 
wide  entrances  for  carts.  Under  the  thrashing 
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floor  there  is  a  root-cellar,  and  under  the  prin¬ 
cipal  hay-bay  a  storage  room  for  plows,  har¬ 
rows,  etc.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  cat¬ 
tle  floor  and  liay-room  is  shown  in  fig.  8.  The 
ox  and  horse  stables  open  into  a  small  yard, 
separated  from  the  cow-yard.  The  animals 
have  access  to  the  latter  through  the  doors  at 
the  end  of  the  building.  The  feeding  passage 
is  not  wide  enough  for  a  cart,  but  it  is  wide 


incloses  the  manger  on  this  side.  Eighteen 
inches  in  front  of  it  is  a  board  four  inches  high, 
nailed  to  beveled  blocks  at  intervals  of  three  or 
four  feet.  These  blocks  support  a  shutter, which 
may  be  turned  back  against  them  for  putting  in 
cut  feed  or  meal ;  or  turned  up  straight  and 
closed  with  a  button  against  a  three-by-four 
timber  which  supports  the  hay-rack.  This  rack 
consists  of  strips  of  Georgia  piue2£  in. wide  and 


enough  for  a  team  alone  when  unhitched  from 
a  loaded  cart  or  wagon  left  standing  upon  the 
thrashing  floor. 

The  features  of  this  stable  to  which  we  espe- 
.  dally  wish  to  call  attention,  are  the  arched  floor 
and  the  arrangements  for  tying  and  feeding. 
The  main  timbers  supporting  the  floor  are  28  ft. 
long,  running  across  the  building.  There  are 
two  of  them,  one  about  one  third  the  distance 
from  either  end  of  the  cow-room.  These  are 
supported  each  by  two  10-inch  chestnut  tim-  • 
hers,  resting  on  foundation  stones,  and  standing 
under  the  lines  of  the  upright  posts  to  which 
the  cattle  are  tied.  Before  these  were  put  in, 
and  after  the  outside  of  the  building  was  fin- 
ished,  the  cross-timbers  were  screwed  up  in  the 
middle  as  much  as  they  would  bear,  having  a 
“  crown  ”  of  about  six  inches,  giving  an  arch¬ 
like  form  to  the  floor, The  middle  of  the  feeding 
passage  being  six  inches  higher  than  the  outside 
of  the  passage  behind  the  cattle.  The  floor- 
joists  were  then  notched  in  to  these  timbers  and 
to  the  end  sills  to  a  uniform  depth  as  far  back 
as  the  rear  of  the  floor  on  which  the  cattle 
stand.  At  this  point  a  drop  of  four  inches  is 
given  by  spiking  a  scantling  against  the  floor 
joist.  From  this  point  the  passage  floor  rises  to 
the  side  of  the  building.  This  gives  good  drain¬ 
age,  great  simplicity,  and  great  strength.  The 
construction  of  this  floor  and  of  the  feeding  ap¬ 
paratus  is  shown  in  fig.  2, 
the  details  being  more 
clearly  set  forth  in  fig.  4. 

There  are  no  partitions 
between  the  cattle,  save  the 
bars  which  separate  the  oxen 
from  the  cows.  At  the  left 
side  of  each  cow’s  neck,  on 
one  side  of  the  barn  and 
at  the  right  side  on  the 
other,  stands  a  turned  post  of  chestnut,  three 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  bottom  and  two  inches 
at  the  top.  To  these  the  cows  are  tied,  by  ropes 
arranged  with  a  running  loop  fastened  around 
the  posts,  and  with  buttons  and  eyes  to  fasten 
around  their  necks.  A  board  six  inches  high 


one  inch  thick.  In  front  of  it  there  is  a  shutter 
3  ft.  wide,  hinged  at  the  bottom,  which  may  be 
turned  flat  against  the  slats  when  hay  is  not  be¬ 
ing  fed,  or  may  be  dropped  back  the  length  of 
the  chain  which  supports  it  when  necessary. 
Fig.  1  is  a  perspective  view  of  this  barn  from 
the  down-hill  side. 


The  Story  of  a  Good  Cow. 

BY  GEORGE  E.  WARING,  JR.,  OF  OGDEN  FARM. 


She  is  a  Jersey,  of  course— not  that  there  are 
not  good  cows  of  other  breeds,  but  then  I  am  a 
Jersey  man,  and  my  interest  in  this  breed  leads 
me  to  learn  more  of  the  good  qualities  of  this 
family  than  of  others.  Her  sire  and  dam  were 
imported  from  the  island  of  Jersey  by  Col.  God¬ 
dard,  of  Provi¬ 


dence  ;  and  her 
name  is  “  Theresa.” 
She  belongs  to  Mr. 
E.  B.  Perry,  of  Pro¬ 
vidence,  and  I  had 
heard  enough  of  her 
to  induce  me  to  pay 
her  a  visit.  She 
lives  on  a  little  farm 
about  two  miles 
north  of  the  city, 
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and  has  all  the  care  that  it  is  possible  for  a 
man  who  is  fond  of  her  to  give. 

I  have  seen  handsomer  cows — indeed,  she  has 
few  of  what  arc  known  as  “fancy  points,”  be¬ 
ing  large,  raw-boned,  crumple-horncd,  and  big- 
bellied.  She  is  far  from  being  solid-colored, 


and  she  has  not  the  “black  points”  of  which 
we  read  so  much  in  the  agricultural  papers  and 
see  so  little  in  the  best  Jersey  cows.  She  is  of 
“the  real  old  Tainter  kind.”  If  handsome  is 
that  handsome  does,  then  “  Theresa  ”  is  a  beauty 
of  the  first  order.  She  is  eleven  years  old,  and 
had  her  last  calf  March  18th,  1871,  and  is  to 
calve  again  March  16th,  1872. 

The  account  given  below  is  made  up  to  the 
last  day  of  1871 — 275  days  from  April  1st  (13 
days  after  calving).  The  family  she  supplies  is 
a  large  one,  and  aside  from  the  milk  required 
for  other  purposes,  much  fresh  milk  is  used  in 
cooking.  Mr.  Perry  estimates  the  value  of  the 
milk  used  in  his  family  at  $50— say  17  E/'a  cents 
per  day.  Fresh  milk  and  cream  were  sold  to 
neighbors  for  $12.  Probably  these  items  repre¬ 
sent  nearly  1,000  quarts  of  fresh  milk  that  was 
not  used  for  butter-making.  In  spite  of  this, 
there  were  made  from  this  cow  alone  in  the  275 
days  301  s/4  lbs.  of  as  fine  butter  as  I  have  ever 
seen,  which  is  sold  to  a  gentleman  in  Newport 
for  75  cents  per  pound.  The  value  of  the  butter 
at  this  price  is  $226.31.  Value  of  slammed 
milk  fed  to  pigs  and  poultry,  $20. 

The  product  of  butter  averaged  for  May,  her 
best  month,  9rn04a  per  week,  a  yield  which  many 
a  common  cow  could  beat  under  the  same  cir¬ 
cumstances;  but  then  she  averaged  about  7  s/4 
lbs.  per  week  for  the  whole  39  weeks — a  feat 
that,  so  far  as  my  information  goes,  has  rarely 
been  equaled. 

The  regularity  of  her  production  is  surprising, 
especially  when  we  remember  that  she  was  with 
calf  for  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  time,  and 
that  in  December  she  was  milked  but  Once  a 
day,  in  the  hope  of  drying  her  off.  She  pro¬ 
duced  in  April  38  a/4  Iks. ;  May,  44  lbs. ;  June, 
(all  the  milk  being  sold  for  three  days),  82  s/4 
lbs.;  July,  34 ‘/4  lbs.;  August,  34a/4lbs. ;  Sept., 
35  lbs. ;  October,  33  ya  lbs. ;  November,  28  ’/„ 
lbs. ;  December  (milked  but  once  a  day),  20 '/» 
lbs.  A  better  illustration  of  what  is  meant 
when  it  is  said  that  a  good  Jersey  is  the  best 
family  cow  I  do  not  know  where  to  find. 

The  total  value  of  the  produce  of  the  288 
days  after  calving,  supposing  all  the  butter  to 
have  been  sold  (as  it  might  have  been)  for  75 
cents  per  pound,  and  including  $35  for  which 
the  calf  was  sold,  was  $343.81 — an  average  of 
$1.19  per  day.  Allowing  about  $20  for  the 
remaining  2  */a  months,  she  will  have  produced 
one  dollar  per  day  the  year  round. 


Caponizing. 


The  object  of  caponizing  is  to  improve  the 
quality  and  increase  the  quantity  of  the  flesh  of 
fowls.  A  capon  will  outgrow  a  cock  of  the 
same  age,  just  as  an  ox  will  exceed  a  bull  in 
weight,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  which  are 
that  castration  makes  an  animal  less  restless 
and  quarrelsome,  and  less  of  the  nutriment  it  di¬ 
gests  is  diverted  from  flesh-forming. 

The  operation  is  not  difficult,  and  is  so  quick¬ 
ly  performed  after  a  little  practice,  that  opera¬ 
tors  earn  high  wages  by  caponizing  cockerels  at 
$5  or  $6  per  hundred.  There  are  sets  of  instru¬ 
ments  for  the  purpose,  which  are  advertised  by 
the  “  Poultry  World”  in  our  columns,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  are  sold  bjr  several  other  parties.  To  save 
expense  an  ordinary  pocket-knife  and  tweezers 
can  be  used  instead  of  those  made  especially 
for  the  business,  and  the  remaining  instruments, 
which  are  illustrated  in  fig.  1,  may  be  made  to 
order  by  any  jobber  in  metals,  a  is  a  tube 
with  the  end  (5)  flattened  to  an  oval  about  one 
third  of  an  inch  in  its  greatest  diameter. 
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Through  this  tube  is  passed  the  horse-hair  loop 
(c),  d  is  a  steel-rod  with  a  spoou  (e)  at  oue  end 
arid  a  pointed  hook  (/)  at  the  other,  and  g  is  a 
steel  splint  6  inches  long  with  a  broad,  flat  hook 
(A)  attached  to  each  end  by  twine,  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  an  inch  slack  being  allowed. 

The  best  way  to  hold  the  subject  is  to  place 
a  board,  14x24  in.,  in  the  lap  of  the  operator, 
upon  which  the  fowl  is  to  rest  upon  its  right 
side,  while  an  assistant  grasps  its  wings  with 
one  hand  and  its  feet  with  the  other,  as  repre¬ 
sented  in  fig.  2. 

Remove  the  feathers  from  a  spot  as  large  as  a 
watch  at  the  point  i.  Next  pull  the  skin  back¬ 
wards,  so  that  it  may  slip  forward  again  after  the 
operation  is  completed,  and  with  the  knife  make 
an  incision  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  parallel  with 
the  last  two  ribs  and  between  them,  until  the 
intestines  are  visible,  taking  care  to  not  injure 
the  latter.  Now  separate  the  ribs  by  attaching 
one  of  the  hooks  (A,  7i,  fig.  1)  to  each,  and  al¬ 
lowing  the  ends  of  the  splint  to  spread,  as  they 
will  do  when  let  go.  The  intestines  may  be 


pushed  away  with  a  tea-spoon  handle  or  other 
flat,  smooth  instrument,  and  when  the  testicles 
are  found  (attached  to  the  back)  the  tissue  which 
covers  them  must  be  held  by  the  tw'eezers  and 
torn  open  with  the  pointed  hook  (/).  Next 
pass  the  horse-hair  loop  around  one  testicle, 
which  cut  off  by  pulling  upon  the  ends  of  the 
horse-hair,  so  as  to  communicate  a  sawing  mo- 


Fig.  2. — HOLDING  THE  FOWL. 


lion  to  the  loop.  The  spoon  ( e )  is  how  intro¬ 
duced  to  scoop  out  from  the  cavity  the  severed 
organ  and  the  blood,  when  the  operation  is  re¬ 
peated  upon  the  other  testicle,  the  incision  is 
closed  (no  sewing  being  necessary),  the  skin  is 
allowed  to  resume  its  place,  and  the  feathers 
which  were  removed  are  stuck  on  the  outside 
and  left  to  adhere  by  means  of  the  blood,  form¬ 
ing  the  only  bandage  necessary. 

•?.  There  need  be  no  more  than  6  or  8  per  cent 
of  the  birds  killed  even  by  an  indifferent  oper¬ 
ator,  and  as  those  die  by  bleeding  to  death  they 
may  be  eaten  as  if  they  had  been  butchered  in 
the  regular  wTay.  To  avoid  bleeding  take  care 
to  not  rupture  the  large  blood-vessels  attached 


to  the  organs  removed.  The  best  age  for  cock¬ 
erels  to  be  operated  upon  is  twro  months.  In 
order  that  the  intestines  may  not  be  distended, 
prepare  the  bird  b3r  shutting  it  up  without  food 
or  drink  for  thirty-six  hours.  Capons  continue 
to  grow  for  a  long  time,  and  they  should  be  kept 
until  twenty  months  old,  in  order  to  gain  the 
full  advantages  of  the  operation. 

The  Milk-Mirror  in  Cows. 

A  correspondent  in  Andover,  Mass.,  asks  us 
to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  term  “  milk-mir¬ 
ror.”  This  is  used  to  describe  that  portion  of 
the  animal’s  hide  on  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
udder,  on  which  the  hair  grows  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  that  of  the  adjoining  parts.  The 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  is  gener¬ 
ally  quite  distinct,  and  constitutes  what  is  often 
called  a  “quirl,”  the  up-growing  and  down¬ 
growing  hair  meeting  sometimes  quite  abruptly. 
More  often  the  change  of  direction  is  more 


gradual,  but  it  is  always  clear  enough  to  be 
seen  at  a  glance,  especially  in  summer,  wdien 
the  coat  is  clean  and  the  hair  is  short.  The  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  mirror  was  discovered  by  a 
French  cow-herd,  named  Guunon,  who  classi¬ 
fied  the  different  forms  of  mirrors,  and  estab¬ 
lished  a  system  by  which  he  claimed  that  lie 
could  tell,  from  an  examination  of  the  mirror 
alone,  how  much  milk  any  individual  cow 
would  give  (supposing  her  to  be  of  average 
size  and  in  good  health),  what  would  be  the 
quality  of  the  milk,  and  how  rapidly  she  would 
dry  off  after  becoming  impregnated  again.  This 
discovery  was  subjected  to  a  very  critical  exam¬ 
ination  in  1837,  by  a  committee  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  of  Bordeaux.  About  sixty  animals 
were  submitted  to  Guenon’s  inspection,  and  his 
statement  concerning  them  was  recorded  and 
afterwards  compared  with  the  statements  of  the 
owners  of  the  cattle.  They  were  found  to  agree 
in  every  instance.  Other  trials,  in  different 
parts  of  France,  were  equally  successful,  and 
high  honors  have  been  awarded  to  Mons. 
Guenon  for  his  discovery.  In  other  countries 
the  success  of  the  system  has  been  no  less 
marked.  That  it  is  a  carefully  arranged  system 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  others  have  attained  an 
equal  efficiency  with  its  discoverer  in  applying 
its  principles  to  practice,  and  although  the  mi¬ 
nute  classification  that  has  been  given  by  the  dis¬ 
coverer  may,  perhaps,  be  questioned, .there  is  no 
longer  the  least  doubt  of  the  fundamental 
soundness  of  the  idea.  In  America,  as  well  as 
in  all  countries  of  Europe,  it  is  fast  becoming  a 
recognized  stando.rd  by  which  to  determine 
the  milking  qualities  of  cows,  and  to  foretell 
the  promise  of  calves  and  the  probable  breed¬ 
ing  value  of  bulls. 

We  are  not  ourselves  sufficiently  familiar  with 
the  minuter  details  of  Guenon’s  classification 
to  determine  how  closely  they  may  be  followed 


with  advantage,-  but  we  are  constantly  apply¬ 
ing  the  general  principle  in'  the  purchase  aiid 
sale  of  animals  in  otfi-  own  herd.  Although  the 
system,  applied  with  our  imperfect  knowledge, 
is  not  absolutely  infallible,- we  would  ho  more 
think  of  buying  a  cow  witlr  a  very  defective 
escutcheon,  or  of  selling  one  (unles's'  fOf  aii'  ex¬ 
tra  price)  with  a  perfect  escutcheon,-  lio  mat  ter' J 
what  their  other  qualities  may  be,  than  we? 
would  think  of  breeding  from  a  second-class  ‘ 
bull  to  save  a  few  dollars  in  the  cost  of  service. 

We  can  not  here  give  the  space  necessary  for 
even  a  rough  sketch  of  this  method,  but  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  original  work  is  published  at  this 
office,  which  will  be  mailed,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  price,  75  cents. 

- - - - ■>—  - - - - 

Cooking1  Food  for  Stock. 

We  would  be  glad  to  receive  statements  of 
the  practical  results  of  experiments  in  feeding 
stock — especially  horned  cattle — with  steamed 
food.  We  want  facts,  not  opinions.  Most  of 
the  literature  of  this  subject  is  made  up  of  the 
notions  of  the  writers,  and  of  their  conclusions, 
based  on  their  own  experience;  and  these  no¬ 
tions  and  conclusions  are  hardly  worth  the 
paper  they  are  written  on,  except  to  the  man 
who  forms  them  and  others  situated  like  him. 

The  hidden  character  of  the  processes  of 
animal  life,  and  the  degree  to  which  attending 
circumstances  affect  the  result  of  any  experi¬ 
ment  in  feeding,  make  opinions  that  are  based 
on  single  experiments  exceedingly  untrust¬ 
worthy.  The  most  skillful  physiologist  would 
be  uncertain  as  to  the  true  bearing  of  any  effect 
that  he  might  observe,  and  surely  even  the  most 
intelligent  farmer  is  incompetent  to  give  us  a 
reliable  theory  of  the  experiment  that  has,  in 
his  case,  brought  a  certain  result.  All  he  can 
do,  that  will  be  worthy  of  the  world’s  attention, 
is  to  state  the  result,  and  so  much  as  he  can  of 
the  attending  circumstances — that  is,  the  kind 
of  shelter,  the  amount  of  exercise,  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  water,  the  breed,  age,  and  condition 
of  the  animals  fed,  and  all  else  that  could  in  his 
opinion  affect  the  result.  Here  he  ought  to  stop, 
and  allow  the  public  to  form  its  own  conclu¬ 
sions  as  to  the  “  why  and  wherefore,”  and  as  to 
the  general  applicability  of  the  truths  that  a 
majority  of  the  instances  reported  seem  to  point 
out.  Should  the  reports  that  we  ask  point  very 
generally  in  one  direction  or  the  other,  we 
might  venture  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  their 
force,  but  we  doubt  whether  the  experience  of 
the  country  is  yet  sufficient  to  justify  a  decision 
as  to  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  steaming 
under  all  circumstances. 

We  would  especially  suggest  that  our  corre¬ 
spondents  leave  out  of  the  consideration  the 
question  whether  steaming  fodder  seems  to  them 
more  or  less  “ natural”  than  the  common  prac¬ 
tice.  Left  to  a  state  of  nature,  our  domestic 
animals  would  soon  cease  to  exist  in  a  useful 
condition.  They  are  the  product  of  artificial 
treatment,  and  the  real  question  is  not  what 
treatment  is  the  most  natural,  but  what  artificial 
deviation  from  natural  conditions  promises  still 
further  artificial  advantages. 

— — - — - ««»• - - • 

Our  Native  Bats. 

When  a  bat  enters  a  dwelling  room  of  an 
evening,  flitting  noiselessly  about  and  searching 
for  some  avenue  of  escape,  the  whole  household 
is  aroused,  and  with  brooms,  towels,  and  other 
weapons  the  little  creature  is  beaten  to  death, 
unless  by  some  fortunate  chance  it  escapes. 


Fig.  1. — INSTKUMENTS  FOP.  CAPONIZING. 
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NORTH  AMERICAN  BATS . — Drawn  by  Derrick,  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 

sucking  blood  from  man  and  other  animals.. 
This  quality  of  the  Vampires  has  been  regarded 
as  a  superstition,  but  late  testimony  goes  to 
show  that  they  do  at  least  bleed  horses.  Our 
North  American  bats  have,  however,  no  appen¬ 
dages  to  their  noses  nor  stain  upon  their  charac¬ 
ters  !  They  all  belong  to  the  genus  Vespertilio , 
and  number  a  half-dozen  or  more  species.  The 
engraving  presents  three  of  these.  The  upper 
one  is  the  Hoary  Bat,  which  is  over  four  and  a 
half  inches  long,  and  has  a  spread  of  wings  of 
over  fifteen  inches.  It  is  grayish  above,  with 
a  fawn-colored  band  at  the  throat.  The  one  at 
the  right-hand  is  the  Carolina  Bat ;  this  is  near¬ 
ly  four  inches  long,  spreads  twelve  inches,  and 
is  of  a  chestnut  color.  The  Little  Brown  Bat 
is  shown  on  the  wing  at  the  left  of  the  engrav¬ 
ing;  this  is  olive-brown  above,  grayish  beneath, 
and  has  a  spread  of  nine  inches.  All  our  bats 
are  insect-eaters,  and  when  we  see  them  flitting 
about,  we  may  be  sure  that  they  arc  foraging  for 
night-flying  moths  and  beetles.  Instead  of 
destroying  the  bats,  let  us  preserve  them,  for 
they  arc  among  the  few  wild  quadrupeds  that 
may  be  classed  as  the  farmer’s  friends. 


through  the  open  window.  "We  have  seen  this 
bat-hunt  many  a  time,  and  have  strongly  pro¬ 
tested  against  it,  for  two  reasons :  The  bat  is  per¬ 
fectly  harmless,  and  he  is  greatly  useful.  The 
structure  of  the  bat  is  so  remarkable  that  it  is 
worthy  of  a  moment’s  consideration.  It  belongs 
to  the  family  of  Cheiroptera,  which  is  as  much 
as  to  say,  hand-winged  animals.  The  bats  are 
true  mammals,  producing  their  young  alive  and 
suckling  them,  but  they  differ  from  other  mam¬ 
mals  in  being  able  to  fly.  Some  Squirrels  and 
Lemurs  are  called  flying,  but  they  are  only  able 
to  make  prolonged  leaps  by  means  of  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  skin  between  their  fore  and  hind  legs. 
The  bats,  however,  have  real  wings.  Their  fin¬ 
gers  are  much  elongated,  and  by  means  of  a 
membrane  extended  from  the  neck  across  the 
arm,  fore-arm,  and  fingers,  they  can  fly  with 
all  the  rapidity,  grace  of  movement,  and  sudden 
change  of  direction  that  birds  are  capable  of. 
The  fore-legs  being  designed  for  flight,  the  ani¬ 
mal  makes  but  a  poor  figure  at  walking,  and  it 
is  only  able  to  shuffle  about  in  a  rather  ludicrous 
manner.  The  eyes  of  bats  are  very  small,  and 
this  has  led  to  the  saying,  “  As  blind  as  a  but,” 


but  being  provided  with  very  large  ears  and 
wings  of  great  sensitiveness,  they  do  not  depend 
upon  their  eyes  as  much  as  other  animals.  Some 
cruel  experiments  made  some  years  ago  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  proved  that  bats,  the  eyes  of  which  had 
been  destroyed,  could  fly  about,  without  striking 
against  any  object.  The  bats  are  all  nocturnal ; 
they  remain  concealed  during  the  day  in  caves, 
old  buildings,  holes  of  trees,  or  other  hiding 
places,  and  only  venture  forth  at  night.  In  some 
places,  if  undisturbed,  they  accumulate  in  great 
numbers.  The  writer  has  visited  more  than 
one  abandoned  church  in  Mexico,  where  the 
bats  were  in  such  numbers  as  to  form  clouds 
when  disturbed,  and  their  droppings  formed  a 
deposit  upon  the  floor  of  two  or  three  feet  in 
thickness.  The  bats  are  divided  into  the  fruit¬ 
eating  and  the  insect-eating  groups.  The  fruit- 
eaters  are  all  natives  of  the  East  Indies  and 
tropical  Africa.  If  they  eat  much  fruit,  it  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  they  are  eaten  in  return, 
and  are  said  to  be  a  choice  delicacy.  The  "Vam¬ 
pires  are  insect-eaters,  and  belong  to  tropical 
America.  They  have  curious  leaf-like  appen¬ 
dages  to  their  noses,  and  the  bad  reputation  of 
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The  Balloon-Vine  or  Heart-Seed. 

Among  the  annuals  the  Balloon-vine  com¬ 
mends  itself  by  its  delicacy  and  the  curious 
character  of  .its  fruit,  rather  than  by  the  showi¬ 
ness  of  its  flowers.  The  plant  is  a  low  climber; 
in  its  wild  state  it  runs  along  the  ground  and 
over  low  bushes,  and  in  cultivation  it  should 


The  Balloon-vine  stands  in  the  same  family 
with  the  Bladder-nut,  Horse-Chestnut,  etc. 


The  Matrimony -Vine. 

In  old  gardens  we  sometimes  meet  with  a 
shrub  that  was  formerly  more  common  than  it 
is  at  present — the  Matrimony-vine.  It  is  the 


feet.  It  is  a  rapid  grower,  and  is  frequently 
used  in  Europe  to  cover  walls,  the  sides  of 
buildings,  etc.  In  some  places  in  this  country 
it  has  become  partly  naturalized,  and  as  it 
throws  up  a  great  abundance  of  suckers  it  is 
difficult  to  eradicate  where  it  is  well  established. 
The  name  Lycium  is  from  Lycia,  the  native 
country  of  one  of  the  species.  A  native  spe- 


balloon  vine. — ( Cardiospermum  Ilalicacabum.) 


matrimony  vine. — {Lycium  vulyare.) 


have  some  support  about  four  feet  high.  The 
engraving  gives  a  portion  of  a  plant  slightly 
less  than  the  natural  size.  The  leaves,  -which 
are  thin  in  texture,  are  handsomely  cut.  The 
flowers  are  in  axillary  clusters,  very  small,  and 
with  the  parts  in  fours.  Each  flower  cluster 
bears  hooked  tendrils,  by  means  of  which  the 
plant  climbs.  The  fruit  is  a  large  bladdery  cap¬ 
sule,  with  a  single  seed  in  each  of  its  three  cells. 
Each  seed  is  marked  (shown  in  an  enlarged 
seed,  a,  in  the  engraving)  by  a  heart-shaped  spot 
(aril),  which  suggested  the  generic  name  Cardio¬ 
spermum ,  or  Heart-seed.  When  filled  with  its 
curious  fruit,  the  Balloon-vine  is  an  interesting- 
plant,  and  is  sure  to  be  a  favorite  with  the 
young  people,  who  find  much  amusement  in 
exploding  the  inflated  pods.  It  is  found  grow¬ 
ing  wild  in  Florida  and  Texas,  and  is  widely 
distributed  throughout  the  warmer  portions  of 
the  world.  It  is  said  that  in  the  Moluccas 
the  foliage  is  cooked  and  eaten  as  a  vegetable. 
Like  other  tender  annuals,  it  does  better  if 
started  in  a  liot-bed.  The  full  name  of  this  lit¬ 
tle  vine  is  Cardiospermum  Halicacabum.  The 
meaning  of  the  generic  name  has  already  been 
given.  The  specific  name  is  the  Greek  one  for 
another  plant,  and  applied  to  this  one  by  Lin¬ 
naeus,  for  what  reason  we  are  unable  to  say. 


Lycium  vulgare,  though  in  most  botanical 
works  it  is  called  Lycium  Barbarum ,  a  name 
wdiich  belongs  to  a  different  plant.  Other  com¬ 
mon  names  are  Bastard  Jasmine,  Barbary  Box- 
thorn,  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll’s  Tea-tree.  The 
last  name  was  given  to  it  from  the  fact  that  a 
plant  of  this  and  one  of  the  true  Tea  were  sent 
to  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  the  labels  having 
become  exchanged  this  shrub  was  cultivated 
for  a  while  under  the  belief  that  it  was  the  Tea- 
plant.  As  generally  seen,  the  shrub  presents  a 
mass  of  long,  pendent  branches,  bearing  leaves 
of  a  grayish  green  color.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  in  small  clusters, 
each  upon  a  stalk  about  an  inch  long.  The 
corolla  has  five  lobes,  and  is  of  a  pale  greenish 
purple,  color.  The  oval  berries  are  orange-red 
when  ripe,  and  contain  numerous  seeds.  Though 
the  shrub  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  showy  one, 
it  presents  a  neat  appearance  with  its  rather 
modest  flowers  and  abundance  of  shining  ber¬ 
ries.  It  keeps  in  flower  for  a  long  time ;  as  the 
stems  elongate,  new  blossoms  are  developed, 
while  the  fruit  from  the  earlier  ones  is  already 
ripe.  When  left  to  itself,  the  shrub  seldom 
grows  more  than  six  or  eight  feet  high,  but  if 
the  branches  are  trained  to  a  wall  or  other  sup¬ 
port  it  will  grow  to  the  hight  of  thirty  or  forty 


cies  grows  in  South  Carolina  and  Florida,  and 
three  or  four  others  are  found  in  the  Rio  Grande 
region  of  Texas.  The  engraving  gives  the  end 
of  a  branch  of  the  natural  size. 

■ - »-0  —  — — 

Sowing-  Seeds  of  Tropical  Annuals. 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 


Our  climate  is  much  more  favorable  than  that 
of  England  for  the  growth  of  annuals  of  tropi¬ 
cal  origin.  Not  only  do  the  plants  with  us  at¬ 
tain  a  greater  hight  and  development,  but  those 
that  are  grown  for  the  color  of  their  foliage  ac¬ 
quire  a  greater  brilliancy  under  our  clear  sun¬ 
light  than  they  do  under  the  dull  skies  of  the 
British  Isles.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the 
English  gardeners  and  also  the  amateurs,  as  a 
general  thing,  meet  with  better  success  with 
these  plants  than  do  ours.  This  success  is  due 
to  beginning  properly  with  the  seeds.  Our 
amateurs  are  ready  to  buy  at  a  high  price  all 
novelties  that  are  offered,  but  their  results  are 
not  in  proportion  to  their  liberality.  Take  for 
illustration  the  new  Amaranth  which  is  figured 
elsewhere ;  the  seeds  of  it  will  be  offered  this 
spring  in  “homoeopathic”  packets  at  an  “allo¬ 
pathic  ”  price.  Of  those  who  purchase,  a  few 
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•will  succeed  in  raising  fine  plants,  -while  many 
will  fail,  and  pronounce  the  thing  a  humbug. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  every  one  should 
not  succeed,  as  all  the  Amaranths  are  easily 
raised  from  seed — the  seeds  never  failing  to  ger¬ 
minate  if  the  conditions  are  right.  I  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  state  what  these  conditions  should 
be.  First,  then,  you  may  procure  your  seed  as 
soon  as  you  can  get  it,  but  don’t  think  it  impera¬ 
tive  on  you  to  sow  it  as  soon  as  you  get  it,  as  I 
know  is  too  often  done  with  flower  seed. 

One  half  of  all  seeds  purchased  by  amateurs 
perish  from  one  or  other  of  the  following 
causes.  A  seed  that  should  not  be  covered  with 
more  soil  than  ’/n  or  1/»  of  an  inch  is  covered 
often  an  inch  or  two  in  depth,  and  the  delicate 
plant  perishes  from  being  unable  to  push 
through  this  weight  of  soil.  Or  a  light  seed  is 
sown  in  the  open  border,  at  a  proper  depth 
perhaps,  but  a  dashing  rain  sweeps  it  away,  or  a 
dry  spell  shrivels  the  delicate  life  in  the  tiny 
seed  so  that  all  possibility  of  germination  is 
gone.  But  the  most  common  error  is  to  sow 
too  early,  for  most  of  our  annual  flowers  are 
tropical,  and  if  they  germinate  at  all,  the  chilly 
nights  of  April,  and  often  of  May  in  this  latitude, 
are  certain  to  destroy  them.  So  for  such  seeds 
as  this  new  Amaranthus,  and  the  others  named 
below,  the  following  method  is  a  safe  one. 

If  you  have  a  greenhouse  or  liot-bed,  sow  in 
this  latitude  (sooner  or  later.  South  or  North) 
from  the  first  to  the  tenth  of  May,  in  shallow 
boxes  (two  inches  deep),  covering  say  l/iS  part 
of  an  inch  with  some  light  kind  of  soil,  such  as 
leaf-mold  from  the  woods,  sifted  through  a 
mosquito  netting  or  a  sieve  of  similar  fineness 
of  mesh ;  water  daily  with  a  very  fine  rose 
watering-pot,  until  the  seed  germinates ;  or,  if 
you  have  not  a  suitable  watering-pot,  place 
porous  paper  so  as  to  cover  all  the  soil  where 
the  seeds  are  sown,  pour  water  gently  over  the 
paper,  and  it  will  quickly  pass  through  it,  dis¬ 
tributing  itself  evenly  over  the  surface  of  the 
box  without  disturbing  the  seeds.  When  the 
seeds  are  up  sufficient  to  show  the  rough  leaf, 
which  will  be  in  about  two  weeks  after  sowing, 
take  them  up  carefully,  and  replant  in  similar 
boxes  and  soil,  one  inch  apart.  By  the  first 
week  in  June  they  may  be  planted  out-doors, 
i  To  those  who  have  not  the  convenience  of 
either  hot-bed  or  greenhouse,  a  window  exposed 
to  the  south  or  east  in  the  dwelling-house  would 
answer  the  purpose  nearly  as  well  if  the  same 
care  in  sowing  is  used.  If  wanted  for  ex¬ 
hibition  at  agricultural  fairs  in  the  autumn,  it 
would  be  best  to  pot  the  plants  in  three  or  four 
inch  flower-pots,  setting  the  pots  in  the  soil 
in  the  open  ground  level  with  the  rim.  As  the 
plants  grow,  they  should  be  shifted  into  larger 
pots,  until  the  final  shift,  which  would  probably 
require  a  pot  or  box  one  foot  in  diameter.  If 
not  wanted  for  this  purpose,  plant  in  the 
open  flower-border,  but  not  in  pots. 

As  this  class  of  annuals  is  unsurpassed  for 
decorative  purposes,  a  fine  effect  might  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  many  of  your  readers  at  the  agricul¬ 
tural  fairs  held  in—Octobcr.  Below  is  a  list  of 
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such  kinds,  in  addition  to  the  Amaranth  already 
referred  to,  as  can  be  easily  raised  from  seeds, 
and  would  be  suitable  for  this  purpose : 

Browallia  alata,  blue. 

Globe  Amaranthus ,  purple , 
yellow,  or  white. 

Sensitive  Plant. 

Petunia ,  striped  and  blotched. 
Cypress  Vine,  scarlet  or 
white. 

Lophospermum  scan  dens. 
Thunbergias  of  sorts. 


Amaranthus,  bicolor ,  ruber. 

Amaranthus,  tricolw  ( Jo¬ 
seph's  Coat). 

Amaranthus,  tricolor,  gigan- 
teas. 

Amaranthus  sanguineus. 

Coxcombs,  yellow  and  crim¬ 
son. 

Egg-plant,  white  and  scarlet. , 
fruited. 


The  first  four  in  the  above  list]  have' brilliant 


and  highly  ornamental  foliage,  and  well-grown 
specimens  of  them  are  very  attractive.  A  fine 
specimen  of  the  Sensitive  Plant  is  to  most  per¬ 
sons  a  great  curiosity.  The  last  three  plants 
named  above  are  climbers,  and  must  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  trellises,  or  some  kind  of  supports, 
four  to  eight  feet  high.  The  Globe  Amaranth 
and  Cypress-vine  germinate  more  readily  if 
scalded  before  sowing. 


Dwarf  Fruits  and  Small  Fruits  in  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

BY  HENRY  T.  HARRIS,  LINCOLN  CO.,  KY. 


Horticulturists  of  the  South  are  beginning  to 
“  wake  up  ”  from  a  long  supineness  on  the  pro¬ 
per  culture  of  dwarf  and  small  fruits  in  their 
respective  localities.  With  rare  exceptions,  they 
have  neglected  their  culture,  and  hence  but  few 
families,  comparatively,  have  a  supply  of  either, 
notwithstanding  the  great  adaptability  of  the 
climate  and  soil  to  their  production. 

I  know  of  but  two  or  three  dwarf  fruit 
orchards  in  this  county;  and  but  few  small-fruit 
gardens.  A  half-dozen  knotty,  ill-cared-for 
pear-trees,  and  a  rod  square  of  strawberry 
plants  overrun  with  filth  and  weeds,  a  hedge¬ 
row  of  unpruned  wild-raspberry  bushes,  make 
up  the  sum  total  of  their  fruits.  Here  and  there 
an  old  standard  pear-tree,  loaded  with  luscious 
fruit,  the  result  of  some  more  thoughtful  indi¬ 
vidual’s  labor  half  a  century  ago,  rises  up  from 
beside  the  garden-gate,  as  if  to  upbraid  the  rising 
generation  for  their  want  of  forethought,  and 
to  convince  them  that  fruit-raising  would  be  a 
success  if  they  would  only  plant  and  tend  the 
trees.  Here  and  there  a  few  time-worn  apple- 
trees  and  worm-eaten  peach-trees  dot  the  land¬ 
scape  in  the  rear  of  the  tumble-down  barns, 
with  weeds  and  “  water-sprouts  ”  contending 
for  the  mastery  of  the  situation. 

Now  and  then  you  will  find  a  beautiful  young 
orchard  laden  with  its  wealth  of  fruits — the 
Golden  Pippin  and  blushing  Ben  Davis,  the 
luscious  Crawford’s  Early  and  Oldmixon  Free 
peaches,  the  Bartlett  and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jer¬ 
sey  pears,  the  Green  Gage  and  Jefferson  plums, 
the  Black  Tartarian  and  American  Amber 
cherries,  and  a  host  of  others  adapted  to  our 
climate  and  soil.  Enter  the  garden,  here  we 
find  the  Wilson,  Triomphe  de  Garni,  Downer, 
Charles  Downing,  Green  Prolific,  and  French 
strawberries,  with  perhaps  a  few  choice  plants 
of  newer  kinds  on  trial,  including  “  President 
Wilder,”  in  a  clean,  neat  propagating  bed.  The 
fence  rows  are  not  filled  with  bushes,  but  these 
are  planted  in  a  square  by  themselves.  The 
Doolittle,  Thornless,  Clarke,  Seneca,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  Orange  raspberries  arc  neatly 
trimmed  and  tied  to  stakes. 

We  inquire  for  the  owner,  and  find  almost  in¬ 
variably  that  he  is  some  “  irrepressible  Yankee,” 
who,  with  an  eye  to  business  and  profit,  came 
amongst  us  during  the  unhappy  war,  and 
found  that  our  climate  and  soil  were  the  home 
of  fruits.  Let  more  of  them  come:  we'need 
their  aid  in  rendering  our  lands  fruitful. 

But  I  have  somewhat  digressed,  yet  not  with¬ 
out  reason  or  aim.  We  find  by  our  partial  ex¬ 
perience,  that  the  dwarf  fruits,  especially  the 
pear,  do  exceedingly  well  here.  I  know  one 
orchard  of  three  hundred  trees,  now  ten  years 
from  the  nursery,  which  have  yielded  splendid 
crops  for  six  years,  having  failed  only  partially 
one  year,  and  that  from  an  unprecedented 
drouth,  which  continued  from  June  first  to  the 
last  of  August.  This  orchard  has  leu  varieties, 


amongst  the  best  and  most  prolific  of  which  are 
Bartlett,  Winter  Nelis,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Yicar  of  Winkfield,  Duchesse  d’Angouleme, 
Bloodgood,  and  Seckel.  Would  not  other  dwarf 
fruits  do  as  well  ? 

The  small  fruits  of  all  kinds,  strawberries, 
raspberries,  currants,  cherries,  gooseberries, 
blackberries,  grapes,  etc.,  flourish  here  with  sur¬ 
passing  productiveness,  and  many  of  our  best 
varieties  of  strawberries  have  had  their  origin 
in  Kentucky  soil.  I  refer  to  the  Downer, 
Charles  Downing,  and  Kentucky,  the  latter 
kind  having,  onrny  grounds  this  spring,  produced 
a  choice  crop  of  superior  fruit,  after  all  other 
varieties  had  yielded  the  bulk  of  their  crops. 

- —  i  i  »  -- - 

The  White  and  Crimson  Mignonettes. 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 


Mr.  W.  C.  Strong,  of  Brighton,  Mass.,  talce3 
me  to  task  in  last  month’s  Agriculturist  for  de¬ 
nouncing  these  Mignonettes  as  frauds,  and 
thinks  I  could  not  possibly  have  had  the  vari¬ 
eties  genuine,  or  I  would  not  have  done  so. 
That  I  had  the  true  varieties  there  is  no  doubt, 
and  that  I  did  see  a  different. e  from  the  old 
variety  I  also  acknowledged  in  my  article  in 
December,  and  a  distinction  also  that  I  am  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  as  a  variety,  and  perhaps  an  im¬ 
provement;  but  what  I  complained  of  as  a 
fraud  was  the  names  “Crimson”  and  “White,” 
given  “  the  same  with  intent  to  deceive." 

Mignonette  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  all 
cultivated  annuals,  and  valued  for  its  fragrance 
rather  than  the  color  of  its  flowers,  but  when  it 
was  '  heralded  by  hundreds  of  catalogues 
throughout  the  land  that  we  had  been  blessed 
with  a  “  Crimson  ”  and  a  “  White,”  every  one 
interested  in  the  old  flower  wished  to  possess 
the  new.  Surely  Mr.  Strong  knows  that  not 
one  in  a  dozen  of  those  who  purchased  would 
be  satisfied  that  they  got  the  value  of  their 
money  by  the  difference,  and  certainly  none  had 
credulity  enough  to  believe  that  they  had  got 
either  crimson  or  white.  Mr.  Strong  says  pos¬ 
sibly  the  name  White  was  an  unfortunate  one. 
It  is  not  a  “  name,”  it  is  a  “  description,”  and 
it  is  worse  than  unfortunate — it  is  false. 

We  know  that  there  are  dozens  of  itinerant 
scoundrels  peddling  “blue”  and  “black”  roses 
in  the  rural  districts  every  spring  and  fall,  and 
almost  every  spring  one  or  more  has  the  impu¬ 
dence  to  pitch  his  camp  right  in  the  business 
part  of  New  York  City,  and  uublushingly  as¬ 
sure  his  gullible  patrons  that  he  has  made  them 
the  possessors  of  these  floral  wonders. 

.  Now,  I  claim  that  it  is  just  as  much  a  fraud  to 
call  Parsons’s  new  Mignonette  “  White,”  as  it 
would  be  for  Mr.  Strong  or  me  to  call  the  famous 
Tea-rose  Bon  Silene  “  blue,”  and  that  we  would 
no  more  deservedly  bring  down  censure  on  our 
heads  by  issuing  the  one  so  described  than  in 
issuing  the  other. 

I  am  rather  sensitive  and  suspicious,  perhaps, 
in  this  matter  of  startling  novelties  in  color, 
having  once  palmed  off  on  my  customers  a  cer¬ 
tain  yellow  Verbena,  which  I  had  received  in 
good  faith — and  with  entire  faith — from  a  Lon¬ 
don  house.  It  was  described  as  the  great  plant 
of  the  season,  a  bright,  yellow-colored  Verbena, 
which  they  named  “Welcome.”  After  many 
failures,  I  succeeded  in  getting  a  dozen  plants 
alive,  which  we  propagated  rapidly,  and  sold 
just  as  rapidly,  but  without  taking  the  precau¬ 
tion  to  prove  it.  One  April  morning  developed 
the  flower  of  the  new  Verbena,  but  to  me  the 
sight  was  far  from  “  welcome,”  for  instead  of 
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bright  yellow,  it  was  simply  a  dubious  white. 
But,  worse  yet,  the  plant  arrayed  in  full  dress 
revealed  to  me  an  old  acquaintance  of  my  boy¬ 
hood —  Verbena  sulphurea — a  half-hardy  species 
cultivated  in  the  botanical  collections  of  Britain 
for  possibly  twenty  years  before.  Some  “  enter¬ 
prising  ”  florist  had  come  across  it,  saw  in  the 
name  Sulphurea  a  “golden”  tinge,  and  set  it  on 
its  commercial  travels,  which,  I  am  happy  to 
say, were  short,  but  to  me,  for  oue,  far  from  satis¬ 
factory,  for  I  have  not  yet  heard  the  last  of  that 
Yellow  Verbena,  and  from  that  time  have  been 
morbidly  sensitive  and  skeptical  until  I  have  had 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  descriptions.  When¬ 
ever  descriptions  are  no  nearer  truth  than 
those  of  the  Crimson  and  White  Mignonettes, 
I  shall  not  scruple  to  say  they  are  fraudulent. 


Venture  a  Little  Seed. 


The  writer  once  lived  on  the  Mexican  border, 
where  no  crop  could  be  depended  upon,  unless 
the  land  was  irrigated.  The  best  planters,  after 
they  had  sown  their  crops  upon  all  the  land 
capable  of  artificial  watering,  would  put  in  a 
field  of  greater  or  less  extent,  upon  the  upland. 
This  they  called  planting  a  Dios  (to  God).  If 
the  rains  came,  which  they  did  once  in  three  or 
five  years,  a  good  crop  was  taken  from  these 
high  lands ;  if  not,  it  was  only  the  loss  of  a  little 
seed  and  labor.  In  something  the  same  spirit 
we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  putting  in  moderate 
quantities  of  some  seeds  just  as  soon  as  the  frost 
was  out  of  the  ground,  without  reference  to  the 
promise  of  an  early  spring,  or  a  late  one.  Some¬ 
times  we  have  received  nothing  for  our  labor, 
but  more  frequently  we  have  enjoyed  vegetables 
considerably  in  advance  of  the  regular  crop. 
We  find  it  worth  while  to  sow  a  few  early  peas, 
radishes,  and  beets,  and  plant  some  early  po¬ 
tatoes  long  before  our  neighbors  have  thought 
of  their  gardens.  The  soil  is  manured  and 
spaded  in  the  fall,  and  a  forking  over  in  spring 
makes  it  ready  for  the  seed.  These  early  crops 
need  not  be  tried  in  large  quantities,  and  then, 
if  they  come  up,  they  can  be  easily  kept  from 
injury,  by  having  some  bog  hay  or  other  litter  to 
pull  over  them  when  frost  is  expected. 


When  to  Prune. 


Being  a  novice  and  an  enthusiast  about  things 
rural,  I  have  so  faithfully  followed  your  coun¬ 
sels  regarding  the  study  of  the  best  books  upon 
agricultural  subjects,  that,  as  my  helpmeet  truly 
says,  poor  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Irving,  and  a 
few  lesser  lights  are  being  crowded  from  our 
shelves,  or  tumbled  into  rather  familiar  com¬ 
panionship  with  Miss  Ingelow,  Mrs.  Browning, 
and  Miss  Mulock  upon  the  library  floor. 

Whatever  useless  fiction  is  not  denied  shelf- 
room  altogether,  is  packed  ignominiously  be¬ 
hind  my  all-important  farm  books. 

Now,  all  this  may  evince  an  enthusiastic 
“pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties,”  but  I 
fear  the  wife  doesn’t  altogether  share  and  ap¬ 
preciate  my  zeal. 

Last  evening  she  inquired  where  I  had  put 
“The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.”  I  told  her  behind 
“Harris  on  the  Pig,”  adding  that  I  couldn’t 
find  Johnson’s  “How  Crops  Grow.” 

“  Why,”  said  the  orderly  little  lady,  “  I  put 
that  among  your  poultry  books,  of  course.” 

I  smiled  wisely — or  rather  unwisely — for  she 
continued,  somewhat  excitedly:  “Well,  how 
can  I  tell  where  any  of  the  books  belong,  after 
the  changes  and  confusion  you’ve  made? 


‘  Mother’s  Recompense’  is  cast  aside  for 1  Dadd’s 
Horse-Doctor,’  and  you  have  stuck  ‘  Gregory  on 
Squashes’  directly  in  front  of  ‘Jane  Eyre.’ 
‘The  Marble  Faun’  and  ‘The  Snow  Image’ 
arc  tucked  away  back  of  ‘  Youatt  and  Spooner 
on  the  Horse.’  ‘  Agatha’s  Husband  ’  and  ‘  The 
Old-Fashioned  Girl’  arc  together  in  the  big, 
gray  chair,  while  ‘Little  Dorritt’  and  ‘David 
Elginbrod’  are  on  the  floor  under  ‘Bleak 
House,’  with  ‘  The  Scarlet  Letter.’  Because 
you  want  to  eradicate  mosses  from  an  old  pas¬ 
ture  is  no  reason  why  my  precious  ‘  Mosses 
from  an  Old  Manse  ’  should  be  cast  aside.” 

My  helpmeet  stopping  to  take  breath,  I  asked 
her  to  please  hand  me  Thomas’s  “American 
Fruit  Culturist,”  reminding  her  of  her  promise 
to  help  me  “  study  up  ”  on  pruning. 

She  said  a  promise  was  a  promise,  and  seated 
herself  opposite  me  at  the  table,  I  with  paper 
and  pen  to  make  a  few  notes  in  aid  of  a  some¬ 
what  fickle  memory,  and  she  with  “Fuller’s 
Forest  Tree  Culturist,”  to  compare  authorities. 

“Here  it  is,”  I  exclaimed,  “page  80  of  Thom¬ 
as’s  book:  ‘Pruning,  after  the  tree  has  com¬ 
menced  growth,  has  a  tendency,  in  nearly  every 
instance,  to  check  its  vigor.  For  this  reason  .  .  . 
the  work  must  be  performed  before  the  buds 
begin  to  swell.’  I’m  sure  that  is  explicit  enough, 
isn’t  it  ?  ” 

“Well,  yes,”  said  my  better  half,  “that  is 
rather  explicit ;  but  hear  what  Fuller  says  on 
page  66 :  ‘  For  this  purpose,  there  is  no  better 
time  [to  prune]  than  after  the  leaves  have  be¬ 
come  fully  formed,  and  the  tree  has  commenced 
to  make  a  new  growth.’  ” 

I  am  afraid  my  wife  read  this  extract  rather 
exultantly.  She  supplemented  it  with :  “There, 
my  dear,  now  you  know  exactly  what  to  do !  ” 

What  I  did  was  to  despondently  put  my 
books  away,  secretly  resolving  to  imitate  the 
Father  of  his  Country,  and  hack  away  at  my 
trees  whenever  my  hatchet  is  sharp. 

This  is  certainly  the  only  correct  “principle 
and  practice  of  pruning,”  according  to  “the 
best  authority,”  as  nearly  as  I  can  strike  an 
average.  F.  A.  W. 

Remarks. — We  publish  the  pleasant  letter  of 
our  correspondent,  in  part  because  it  is  pleasant, 
and  in  part  that  it  gives  us  an  opportunity  to 
answer  a  number  of  inquiries  as  to — “  When 
shall  I  prune  ?  ”  At  the  risk  of  incurring  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  his  “better  half,”  we  would  advise 
our  novice  to  do  his  own  reading  in  future. 
Had  he  done  so,  he  would  have  found,  by  read¬ 
ing  the  next  paragraph  to  the  one  from  which 
he  quoted,  that  Mr.  Fuller,  in  his  Forest  Trees, 
•says:  “Pruning  may  also  be  done  any  time  in 
summer,  fall,  or  early  winter,  but  should  not  be 
performed  in  the  latter  part  of  winter  or  just  as 
the  spring  approaches,  for  at  this  time  there  is 
more  or  less  danger  of  the  trees  bleeding.” 

That  is  all  that  need  to  be  said  upon  the  time 
of  pruning.  There  is  one  thing  that  our  novice 
says  nothing  about — why  does  he  prune  at  all  ? 
Some  persons  think  that  it  is  necessary  to  prune 
their  trees  every  year,  just  as  the  more  ignorant 
Irish  think  it  is  necessary  to  be  bled  every  spring. 
No  branch  nor  twig  should  ever  be  cut  away  but 
for  some  well-understood  reason.  W e  have  not 
space  to  discuss  the  why  of  pruning ;  suffice  it 
to  say  that  it  is  sometimes  necessary,  though 
less  frequently  than  is  by  some  supposed.  If  it 
is  to  be  done,  the  above  direction  as  to  time  is  a 
sufficient  guide.  The  hoio  is  a  matter  of  no  lit¬ 
tle  importance.  If  our  correspondent  is  intend¬ 
ing  to  “hack”  his  trees,  he  has  read  his  books 
to  little  purpose.  A  good  pruning  saw  and  a 


drawing  knife  are  the  most  convenient  tools. 
Saw  off  the  branch  neatly,  taking  care  that  no 
tearing  of  the  bark  takes  place  from  the  falling 
of  the  limb.  Then  -with  the  drawing  knife,  or, 
if  more  convenient,  a  sharp  pocket-knife,  pare 
the  wound  to  a  smooth,  sound,  clean  surface. 
If  the  wound  be  covered  with  some  protecting 
material,  it  makes  but  little  difference  what  time 
the  pruning  is  done,  though  we  would  always 
except  early  spring,  when  the  tissues  are  turgid 
with  sap.  The  neatest  and  at  the  same  tinm 
the  most  expensive  material  with  which  to 
cover  the  wounds  is  shellac  varnish.  Common 
shellac  is  covered  with  alcohol  and  set  in  a  warm 
place.  If  stirred  now  and  then,  the  solution 
will  take  place  in  a  day  or  less.  Thin  with 
more  alcohol,  if  necessary,  until  the  varnish  is 
of  the  consistence  of  paint.  Keep  in  a  bottle 
with  a  mouth  wide  enough  to  admit  a  brush, 
the  handle  of  which  should  pass  through  the 
stopper,  and  thus  prevent  evaporation.  For 
the  amateur,  nothing  can  be  handier,  cleaner, 
or  more  efficient  than  this.  A  single  coat  over 
the  wound  will  in  a  few  moments  dry  into  a 
firmly-adhering  water-proof  film.  When  there 
is  much  work,  melted  grafting-wax  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  with  a  brush,  or  common  white-lead  paint 
may  be  used.  It'  the  paint  is  mixed  with  a  little 
lamp-black  or  umber  it  will  be  less  conspicuous. 

- -  ■  -«♦  •  ■ 

Greenhouses  attached  to  Dwellings. 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 


I  omitted  to  state  in  the  article  under  this 
head  in  February  that  these  greenhouses  can 
be  used  for  all  the  purposes  of  a  liot-bed.  Soil 
placed  to  the  thickness  of  four  inches  on  the 
benches  will  grow  fine  plants  of  all  varieties  of 
vegetables  if  the  proper  time  in  sowing  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  is  attended  to — presuming  that  the 
greenhouse  has  no  artificial  heat  other  than  that 
produced  by  the  sun’s  rays  which  pass  through 
the  glass.  In  this  latitude,  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
and  lettuce  had  better  be  sown  about  middle  of 
March.  By  attention  to  ventilating  and  water¬ 
ing,  fine  plants  may  be  had  in  five  or  six  weeks 
from  time  of  sowing,  which  will  bring  them 
just  into  the  proper  season  for  planting  in  open 
ground.  Tomatoes,  pepper,  and  egg-plant,  and 
the  tenderer  kinds  of  flower  seeds,  should  not 
be  sown  much  sooner  than  end  of  April.  True, 
they  would  not  be  as  early  as  if  sown  a  month 
sooner  in  a  liot-bed  and  replanted  into  the  green¬ 
house  bench  in  May.  But  if  no  hot-bed  is  at 
hand,  the  protection  of  the  greenhouse  over 
these  tender  plants  in  May  will  give  satisfac¬ 
tory  results  if  earliness  is  not  particularly 
wanted. 


Shovel  and  Mole  Plows  in  the  Garden. 


There  are  no  cultivator  teeth  of  any  form 
that  run  so  easily  and  do  so  efficient  work  in 
loosening  the  soil  and  putting  weeds  out  of 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 


sight  as  those  called  shovel  plows  at  the 
West  and  South,  and  shaped  as  shown  in  fig.  1. 
The  plates,  when  made  of  steel— as  they  always 
should  be,  and  dished  and  set  forward  at  the 
right  angle — scour  bright  in  any  soil,  and  never 
clog  with  weeds  unless  these  are  very  large. 
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All  the  corn  cultivators  used  in  the  Western 
States  for  one  or  two  horses,  the  most  expensive 
and  the  cheapest,  have  teeth,  with  trifling  varia¬ 
tions,  shaped  like  these.  They  are  used  to 
make  single,  double,  and  triple  shovel  plows  for 
one  horse,  or  with  four  shovels  on  wheels,  for 
two  horses,  to  cultivate  both  sides  of  the  corn 
rows  at  once.  With  the  two-horse  implement, 
one  man  in  Illinois 
tends  75  acres  of  corn. 

The  one  -  horse 
double-shovel  plow 
is  made  with  two 
shovels,  one  set  to 
run  deeper  than  the 
other,  and  about  ten 
inches  apart.  The 
shorter  plow  is  set 
about  twelve  inches 
forward  of  the  other 
on  the  right-hand 
side,  to  run  next  the 
corn.  By  having  the 
hind  plow  run  deep¬ 
er,  and  going  twice 
between  the  rows, 
a  handsome  slightly- 
raised  hill  is  made 
for  the  corn  by  leav¬ 
ing  a  small  furrow  in 
the  center.  A  single¬ 
shovel  plow  has  a  larger  shovel,  and  runs  but 
once  between  the  rows,  and  makes  a  higher 
hill.  The  triple  plow  is  made  with  the  two 
shortest  shovels  set  forward  on  opposite  sides, 
and  the  longest  shovel  in  the  center  in  the  rear. 
These  plows  are  but  little  known  in  the  Eastern 
States,  but  will  be  found  to  give  much  satisfac¬ 
tion  wherever  used  on  land  free  from  stones. 

The  mole  plow,  which  figure  2  represents, 
runs  underground,  and  loosens  the  soil  to  let  in 
air  and  rains  to  the  roots  without  disturbing  the 
plants.  This  is  essential  in  heavy  soils,  or  in 
those  compacted  by  heavy  rains.  Similar  to  a 
subsoil  plow,  but  not  running  so  deep,  it  is  es- 


which  is  now  much  used  as  an  ornamental  vine 
in  our  gardens.  We  present  here  an  engraving 
of  a  woody  species,  the  Great-flowered  Tliun- 
bergia — T.  grandiflora.  The  leaves  and  flowers 
arc  represented  about  half  the  natural  size.  It 
makes  an  excellent  climber  for  a  warm  green¬ 
house.  The  leaves  are  of  a  pleasing  green,  and 
the  flowers,  which  are  freely  produced,  are  of  an 


SEA-BEAN.— {Entada. ) 

pecially  adapted  to  the  culture  of  rice  after  the 
first  flooding  has  been  drawn  off,  when  the  land 
is  always  left  very  close  and  heavy. 

Mole  and  shovel  plows  like  those  figured  are 
made  to  fit  Comstock’s  Hand  Cultivator  and 
Onion  Weeder,  which  we  offer  in  our  premium 
list.  They  are  an  important  addition  to  that 
very  useful  implement.  W.  G.  C. 


The  Great-flowered  Thunbergia. 


The  Thunbergias  are  pretty  well  known 
through  the  annual  climbing  Thunbergia  alata , 


great-flowered  THUNBERGIA.— {Thunbergia  grandiflora.) 

exceedingly  delicate  blue  color.  The  plant  is  a 
native  of  Hindostan,  and  has  been  in  cultivation 
for  many  years,  though  we  now  seldom  see  it 
in  collections.  It  is  worthy  the  attention  of 
those  who  have  greenhouses,  but  we  much 
doubt  if  it  would  succeed  in  apartments. 


Sea-Beans.— Entada. 

In  Jauuary  we  gave  a  description  and  figures 
of  the  seeds  of  a  Mucuna ,  which  had  been  sent 
us  from  Florida,  under  the  name  of  Sea-bean. 
Now  a  correspondent  writes  from  Mayport, 
Fla.,  that  that  sea-bean  is  not  the  true  Sea-bean, 
one  of  which  he  sends.  He  states  that  his  sea- 
beau  is  washed  upon  the  shore  with  the  other, 
and  says:  “lam  assured  hy  some  who  ought 
to  know  that  it  is  a  true  marine  production.” 
We  give  a  figure  of  the  seed  sent  by  our  corre¬ 
spondent;  we  have  specimens  from  other 
sources  both  larger  and  smaller  than  the  one 
here  represented.  The  seed  is  the  product  of  a 
Mimosa-like  vine,  the  Entada  scandens,  which 
is  found  in  the  tropical  portions  of  both  hemi¬ 
spheres.  The  vine  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
its  large  pods  and  seeds ;  the  pods  are  often  six 
or  eight  feet  in  length,  are  flat  and  woody,  and 
divided  up  into  numerous  joints,  each  one  of 
which  contains  a  seed.  The  inhabitants  of  places 
■where  these  seeds  are  found  convert  them  into 
various  tignkets;'  perfume-bottles,  snuff-boxes, 
spoons,  and  other  such  things  are  fashioned  from 
them.  The  exterior  is  of  a  fine  dark  brown 
or  purplish  color,  very  hard  and  polished.  It  is 
said  that  in  some  parts  of  India  these  seeds  are 
used  for  weights.  In  the  streets  of  London  the 
seeds  of  the  Entada  are  sometimes  sold  under 
the  name  of  “West-Indian  Filberts,”  though 
they  are  not  eatable.  The  seeds  found  upon  the 
coast  of  Florida  have  been  borne  there  by  the 
sea  from  other  shores.  The  distance  to  which 
these  seeds  are  carried  by  ocean  currents  is  some¬ 
thing  remarkable.  It  is  not  rare  to  find  them 
upon  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  and  they 
have  occasionally  been  carried  as  far  as  the  Lof- 
foden  Islands,  off  the  coast  of  Norway. 


Turban  Squashes. 

A  gentleman  who  called  at  our  office  some 
weeks  ago  mentioned  a  very  fine  squash,  the 
seeds  of  which  he  obtained  at  Florence,  Italy, 
from  the  palace  garden  of  Victor  Emanuel.  We 
expressed  a  wish  to  see  this  squash,  and  some¬ 
time  after  received  from  Mr.  Caywood,  of 
Clarksburgh,  W.Va., 
a  specimen  raised  by 
him.  We  give  an 
engraving  of  the  one 
sent,  which  seems  to 
be  a  highly  exagger¬ 
ated  Turban  squash. 
In  the  ordinary  Tur¬ 
ban  variety  the  pro¬ 
jection,  at  the  blos¬ 
som  end  is  small  in 
proportion  to  the 
body  of  the  squash. 
In  this  Florentine 
one  the  main  bulk 
consists  of  this  pro¬ 
jection  while  the 
body  proper  is  small. 
In  our  specimen  the 
projecting  portion  is 
very  deeply  three- 
lobed  and  the  skin 
of  a  dull  cream-color; 
the  body  part  is  dark  orange,  with  green  splashes. 
We  do  not  find  any  description  that  quite  agrees 
with  our  specimen,  though  it  is  like  the  Turban 
squash  of  the  French  with  the  projecting  portion 
much  larger  than  ordinary.  Mr.  Gregory,  in  his 
work  upon  squashes,  says  in  speaking  of  the 
French  Turban,  it  is  “the  most  worthless  in  quali¬ 
ty  of  all  the  varieties  of  squash  that  have  come  to 
my  notice.”  This  remark  certainly  can  not  a  pply 
to  our  squash,  as  upon  trial  it  proved  very  fine, 
and  quite  equal  in  quality  to  those  we  consider 
standard  varieties.  The  “Improved  Turban” 
is  said  by  Burr  to  be  probably  an  acclimated 
sub-variety  of  the  French  Turban,  while  Greg- 
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ory  claims  that  the  “American  Turban,”  which 
is  the  same  thing,  is  the  result  of  hybridizing, 
owing  its  form  only  to  the  French  Turban  and 
all  its  excellent  qualities  to  the  Hubbard  or 
other  varieties  with  which  it  may  have  been 
mixed.  In  the  American  Turban  the  projec¬ 
tion  before  referred  to  has  been  by  selection  so 
much  reduced  in  size  as  not  to  be  conspicuous. 
Perhaps  in  the  squash  we  have  figured  the  se¬ 
lections  have  been  made  with  a  view  of  secur¬ 
ing  the  greatest  amount  of  protuberance.  At 
all  events  here  is  a  squash  quite  as  good  as  the 
American  Turban,  with  the  shape  of  the  con¬ 
demned  French  Turban  intensified.  We  shall 
look  with  interest  to  the  progeny  of  this  squash. 
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(For  other  Household  Items ,  see  “  Basket  ”  pages.) 

Our  New  Flour-Eox. 


A  correspondent  at  Buda,  Ill.,  writes  :  Having 
recently  made  a  few  improvements  in  our  pantry, 
the  best  of  which  is  a  Hour-box,  differing  from  any 
I  have  ever  seen,  aud  which  is  admired  by  all  the 

imiiiiiiiiiiiiiE 


Fig.  1.—  FLOUR-BOX  AND  ACCESSORIES. 

ladies  who  have  seen  it,  I  send  you  a  sketch  of  it. 
It  is  easily  made,  and  there  is  no  patent  on  it.  It 
can  be  made  without  the  four  drawers,  closet,  and 
spice  drawers,  though  these  are  all  very  handy. 
The  top,  a,  I  made  of  1%-iuch  pine,  22  in.  wide. 
The  flour-box,  5,  is  16  in.  wide  inside  at  top,  and  14 
in.  at  bottom.  Depth,  15  in.  inside.  Length  of 
end  boards,  30  in.  Width  of  front,  19  in.  Length, 
24  in.  outside.  These  dimensions  may  be  varied, 
but  the  form  of 
the  ends,  c,  fig.  2, 
should  be  pre¬ 
served.  They  rest 
ou  pieces  of  thick 
leather,  fastened 
to  them  and  to  the 
floor  when  finish¬ 
ed.  A  strip  (e)  is 
screwed  under  the 
top,  for  the  box 
to  shut  and  open 
against.  The  back 
should  be  screwed 
on  firmly.  The 
spice-drawers  are  made  of  tin,  6  in.  by  6  in., 
with  black-walnut  fronts,  2  to  3  in.  deep,  and 
lettered.  They  set  in  a  case  made  of  %-in.  white- 
wood.  The  molding-board  (g)  is  slid  behind  them 
when  not  in  use.  The  drawers  (m  and  n)  are  always 
useful  for  sugar,  Graham  or  buckwheat,  towels, 
baking  tins,  and  a  score  of  things  ;  the  closet  (Jc) 
for  syrups,  lard,  butter,  eggs,  etc.,  etc.  Three 
shelves  are  in  the  corner,  though  only  one  (j)  is 
shown.  Now,  if  any  husband  is  coaxed  by  his 
better  half  to  get  one  made  for  her,  he  may  lay 
the  blame  to  J.  F,  R. 


Farmers’  Daughters. 


Fig.  2.— SECTION  OF  FLOUR- 
BOX. 


The  Agriculturist  is  an  old  friend  at  our  house, 
and  I  owe  it  a  thousand  thanks  for  its  numberless 
good  suggestions.  I  feel  more  regret  at  seeing  in 
it  such  an  article  as  that  “Can  Farming  Pay  such 
Taxes?”  than  if  it  had  been  published  in  another 
paper.  The  Agriculturist  is  an  authority  in  many  a 
farmer’s  home,  and  probably  many  a  pater -familias 
will  point  out  that  very  article,  aud  say,  “Here, 
daughter,  that’s  the  most  sensible  thing  I’ve  seen 
this  long  while;”  and  next  time  Mary  or  Lucy 
wants  those  buttoned  shoes  or  that  “  love  of  a  hat,” 


which  she  has  well  earned,  she  will  have  to  go 
without,  or  perform  more  than  the  usual  amount 
of  strategy  to  get  him  to  open  his  pocket-book. 

Your  correspondent  takes  the  position  that  our 
daughters  are  growing  idle  and  extravagant — asser¬ 
tions  that  are  impossible  to  sustain.  I  have  no 
daughters,  and  am  obliged  to  pay  89  a  month  for 
hired  help,  very  uncertain  at  that.  My  neighbors, 
who  are  more  fortunate,  do  all  their  work,  includ¬ 
ing  all  the  sewing  except  the  men’s  best  clothes; 
and  the  clothes  of  any  one  of  the  young  ladles  do 
not  cost  any  more,  if  as  much,  as  the  wages  of  my 
hired  girl,  but  with  the  assistance  of  the  condemned 
fashion-magazines  they  are  made  up  at  home  so 
tastefully  as  to  rival  the  dressmakers.  The  time 
spent  at  the  machine  busily  and  patiently  stitching 
at  those  ruffles,  or  at  the  ironing  table  fluting  them, 
is  not  lost.  They  deserve  praise  for  their  ingenuity. 

Nor  is  this  neighborhood  isolated  in  respect  to 
the  industry  and  economy  of  the  girls.  My  .obser¬ 
vation  is  that  such  is  the  rule,  not  the  exception, 
among  country  lasses ;  about  others  I  know  little. 
Often,  too  often,  is  it  that  fathers  are  insensible  to 
what  their  children  are  really  worth  to  them  in  a 
pecuniary  view.  They  do  not  note  that  those  will¬ 
ing  little  feet  save  them  a  great  many  steps,  and 
that  those  young  hands  are  doing  about  all  they 
ought.  Of  course,  that  reference  to  our  grand¬ 
mothers  is  necessary — I  observe  it  always  is  in  ar¬ 
ticles  of  this  kind.  To  be  sure,  the  old  ladies  did 
not  wear  chignons,  for  the  reason  that  they  were 
not  yet  invented.  But  they  stuffed  their  hair  full 
of  rolls — look  at  the  pictures  of  Lady  Washington, 
or  the  fashion  plates  of  that  time.  They  wore  high 
tortoise-shell  combs  that  cost  four  or  five  dollars 
apiece,  and  gold  beads,  aud  scarlet  cloaks,  and  all 
the  other  finery  of  the  day.  The  fact  is  stubborn, 
that  since  the  world  has  stood  woman  has  loved 
personal  adornment,  and  man  has  loved  to  grum¬ 
ble  and  refer  to  the  past.  Time  will  bring  round 
its  revenges,  and  a  century  hence  the  girls  so  cen¬ 
sured  now  will  be  held  up  as  patterns. 

Your  correspondent  fails  to  notice  the  expensive 
clothing  and  habits  of  farmers’  sons.  Bless  the 
boys !  they  are  welcome  to  their  stove-pipe  hats 
and  fine  boots — but  I  protest  it  is  not  right  to  con¬ 
demn  one  and  not  the  other.  If  he  has  seen  girls 
whose  clothes  cost  as  much  as  a  mower  and  reaper, 
has  he  not  as  often  seen  boys  whose  clothes  cost  as 
much  as  a  sewing-machine  which  their  patient 
mothers  were  doing  without?  Our  children  should 
fairly  know  their  parents’  circumstances,  and  be 
allowed  what  can  be  afforded  for  their  clothing, 
always  being  made  to  understand  that  something 
must  be  put  by  for  the  future.  Then  they  will  not 
repine  when  they  are  denied,  if  they  feel  sure  father 
is  not  “stingy,”  but  just  as  well  as  generous. 

H.  C.  A. 


Warm  Plates. 


A  trilling  thing  can  convert  what  would  other¬ 
wise  be  an  enjoyable  meal  into  an  uncomfortable 
one.  The  difference  between  a  warm  plate  and  a 
cold  one  often  makes  the  difference  between  a  good 
dinner  and  a  bad  one.  During  all  the  cooler  weather 
the  plates  should  be  properly  warmed.  In  no  case 
is  the  necessity  for  this  more  strongly  shown  than 
when  the  meat  is  mutton.  The  fat  of  mutton  melts 
at  a  higher  temperature,  and  consequently  solidifies 
more  readily,  than  that  of  other  meats,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  repulsive  to  see  it  harden  upon  the  plate. 
To  warm  the  plates  is  au  easy  matter,  and  may  be 
accomplished  in  various  ways.  When  the  stove 
oven  is  not  occupied,  the  plates  may  be  set  within 
that,  or  they  may  be  set  upon  the  cooler  part  of  the 
top  of  the  stove,  taking  care  to  change  the  bottom 
one  before  it  becomes  too  warm.  Some  very  fine 
plate-warmers  are  made  of  elegantly  ornamented 
japanned  ware.  These  are  like  a  small  closet,  open 
towards  the  fire,  with  shelves  within,  upon  which 
to  set  the  plates.  At  the  opposite  side  is  a  door. 
Warmers  of  this  kind  are  intended  to  stand  before 
the  open  fire  of  the  dining-room.  We  recently 
saw  in  the  store  of  J.  H.  Baldwin,  in  Murray  street, 
a  very  simple  plate-warmer,  which  is  here  figured. 


It  is  a  rack  of  galvanized  iron-wire,  which  holds 
the  plates  and  may  be  set  upon  a  stove,  or  in  front 
of  a  fire,  or  over  a  hot-air  register.  This  sells  at 
$2.  When  one  has  to  warm  plates  in  a  hurry,  it 


WIRE  PLATE-WARMER. 


may  be  very  quickly  done  by  placing  them  in  the 
dish-pan  and  pouring  boiling  water  over  them.  A 
few  minutes  suffice  to  warm  them  sufficiently. 


Home  Topics. 


BY  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 


Conversing  Well.— Somebody  criticises  me  for 
not  speaking  of  Conversation  under  the  head  of 
Accomplishments.  I  know  there  is  a  good  deal 
said  about  the  art  of  conversation,  but  I  have  not 
much  relish  mvsclf  for  conversation  that  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  art,  however  “high  and  transcendental.” 
It  is  a  good  thing  to  know  how  to  speak  one’s 
native  tongue  correctly,  aud  a  good  thing  to  have 
learned  to  listen  well  to  our  partners  in  conversa¬ 
tion.  In  short,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  be  able  to 
communicate  our  ideas  to  others  without  wearying 
or  disgusting  them  either  with  ourselves  or  with 
our  subjects  of  conversation.  But  it  is  a  better 
thing  to  have  good  ideas  and  a  kind  heart.  A  few 
simple  words  from  an  honest  heart,  or  looks  of 
brotherly  or  sisterly  sympathy,  are  far  preferable, 
I  think,  to  any  amount  of  artistic  discourse  by  one 
who  is  chiefly  concerned  about  the  manner  of  his 
conversation  rather  than  about  its  matter. 

I  have  no  particular  right  to  give  advice  upon 
the  subject,  but  if  any  one  should  ask  me  how  to 
go  to  work  to  learn  to  converse  well,  I  should  say, 
Get  as  good'au  education  as  you  can,  not  only  at 
school,  but  by  general  reading,  and  by  keeping 
your  eyes  and  ears  open.  Above  all,  keep  your 
heart  open,  and  remember  the  golden  rule.  That 
will  make  you  a  good  listener  when  others  are 
speaking.  To  write  your  thoughts  carefully  will 
help  you  to  express  yourself  clearly.  But  try  not 
to  worry  about  yourself  and  the  impression  you 
are  making. 

Young  people  but  slightly  acquainted  with  each 
other  sometimes  have  difficulty  in  finding  anything 
to  talk  about,  and  silence  seems  very  awkward  to 
them.  It  is  well  enough  for  Miss  Amanda,  when 
invited  to  ride  with  Mr.  Arthur  for  the  first  time, 
to  think  beforehand  what  she  will  talk  about,  and 
to  prepare  herself  somewhat.  But  conversation 
which  needs  much  especial  preparation  is  never  of 
the  best  kind.  Out  of  it  may  grow,  however,  some¬ 
thing  fresh  and  worthy  of  the  name.  When  among 
one’s  friends  there  is  usually  no  lack  of  things  to 
talk  about.  You  may  have  to  jot  down  beforehand 
the  few  very  particular  things  that  you  must  talk 
about,  or  they  will  get  crowded  out  by  the  innu¬ 
merable  minor  topics  of  mutual  interest. 

Washing  Flannels. — Wash  white  flannels  in 
cleim  suds.  Some  washers  put  them  into  the  “  suds¬ 
ing  water,”  the  water  in  which  the  suds  has  been 
washed  from  the  white  clothes  after  they  have  been 
taken  from  the  boiler.  This  gives  them  a  dingy 
appearauce,  quite  different  from  the  soft,  fleecy 
whiteness  they  have  when  washed  in  bright  clean 
suds.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
housekeepers  about  the  proper  temperature  of  the 
water  in  which  flannels  should  be  washed  and 
rinsed.  Some  tell  us  to  have  both  waters  as  warm 
as  the  hand  can  bear,  or  hotter  if  machines  are 
used  for  washing  and  wringing.  Others,  of  equally 
good  authority,  say  use  only  cold  water.  I  have 
been  assured  that  the  very  nicest  way  is  to  soak 
them  over  night  in  cold  suds,  wash  them  out  of 
this  in  the  morning,  and  rinse  in  cold  water.  I  do 
not  practice  this  method,  but  think  I  would  if 
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obliged  to  hang  flannels  where  they  would  freeze 
before  drying.  I  have  tried  it,  but  found  it  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  my  usual  method  of  washing  and  rinsing 
in  hot  water.  Less  soap  is  needed  to  wash  clothes 
clean  with  hot  suds  than  with  cold.  The  water 
used  should  not  be  boiling  hot.  I  fancy  that  the 
secret  of  washing'  flannels  without  shrinking  them 
is  to  wash  and  rinse  them  without  too  sudden 
changes  in  their  temperature.  Fullers  try  the  op¬ 
posite  when  they  wish  to  full  their  cloth — from  hot 
to  cold,  or  from  cold  to  hot.  Rubbing  also  tends 
to  “full  up”  or  shrink  flannels.  The  soap  used 
should  not  be  rubbed  into  the  cloth,  but  made  into 
a  suds  sufficiently  strong  to  cleanse  the  garments 
without  much  rubbing. 

A  Dangerous  Practice.— A  guest  arrives.  He 
appears  well  dressed  and  tidy.  He  stays  over  night, 
and  occupies  the  regular  “  best  chamber,”  with  its 
clean  sheets  and  pillow-slips.  The  mistress  of  the 
house  does  all  of  her  own  work,  or  she  has  a  scant 
supply  of  bedding,  and  it  seems  hard  work  to  en¬ 
large  her  usual  week’s  washing  by  those  scarcely 
soiled  sheets.  So  she  puts  them  on  the  children’s 
beds,  thinking  they  will  never  know  the  difference, 
and  it  won’t  hurt  them  at  all.  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  this  may  be  true — but  the  tenth  case !  I  do  not 
care  to  mention  to  “  ears  polite”  the  diseases  that 
may  be  communicated  in  this  way,  and  sometimes 
by  the  most  respectable  persons,  who  have  been 
contaminated  in  the  same  way  perhaps. 

Scalded  Bread. — An  excellent  breakfast  dish 
is  made  by  pouring  boiling  water  over  pieces  of 
stale  bread — enough  to  soak  them  soft.  Better  than 
steamed  bread,  and  preferred  to  toast  by  many. 

Cream  (or  Milk)  Gravy.— I  thought  I  would 
say  a  good  word  for  “  white  gravy,”  as  children 
often  call  it.  With  them  it  is  a  great  favorite  as  a 
dressing  for  potato.  It  is  better  for  them  than 
butter  or  meat  with  warm  potatoes.  Pork  fat  can 
not  be  compared  with  it  at  all  on  the  score  of  health- 
fulness.  Those  who  use  fat  pork  often  make  this 
gravy  in  the  same  spider  where  the  pork  has  just 
been  fried,  thus  seasoning  it  with  pork.  We  make 
it  of  milk,  thickened  with  flour,  and  seasoned  with 
butter  and  salt.  For  a  pint  of  grav-y  you  want  a 
large  spoonful  of  flour,  stirred  smoothly  into  half 
a  teacup  of  the  cold  milk.  Let  the  milk  be  boiling 
when  this  is  added,  and  kept  constantly  stirring,  or 
the  gravy  will  be  lumpy.  If  cream  is  used  instead 
of  milk  no  butter  is  necessary.  The  milk  should 
be  stirred  while  coming  to  the  boil  to  keep  it  from 
burning.  It  is  less  likely  to  burn  if  a  little  butter 
is  melted  in  the  spider  before  pouring  in  the  milk. 

Red  Strings  tied  on  tools  used  by  children  aid 
one  to  keep  track  of  these  implements.  For  in¬ 
stance,  here  is  a  small  hammer  with  a  string  of 
scarlet  cord  through  its  handle.  Au  old  case- 
knife  hangs  by  a  string  of  red  braid  put  through  a 
gimlet  hole  in  the  handle.  Two  lead-pencils  have 
red  cord  tied  around  one  end.  A  knot  of  scarlet 
braid  on  one  bow  of  the  scissors  makes  it  no  diffi¬ 
cult  task  to  find  them  when  lost.  Children  need 
“  a  place  for  everything,”  in  order  to  learn  to  keep 
thfbgs  in  their  places. 


Cooking  the  Egg-Plant. 


In  the  season  of  egg-plants  we  have  numerous 
inquiries  about  cooking  them.  These  usually  come 
so  late,  that  before  the  answer  can  reach  our  read¬ 
ers  the  season  is  over.  To  be  in  time  we  give  the 
following,  and  housekeepers  can  just  “  stick  a 
pin”  in  their  fnemories  to  remind  them  to  refer  to 
this  article  wlv  n  the  proper  season  comes  round. 
It  will  interest  our  housekeepers  to  know  how 
wide  their  circle  is.  This  letter  comes  from  a 
very  distant  member,  Mrs.  II.  C.  Phillips,  at  Santi- 
pore,  in  India.  We  are  always  glad  to  hear  from 
these  far-away  friends,  and  so  wc  are  sure  arc  those 
housekeepers  who  live  nearer  to  us.  Mrs.  P.  writes : 

I  notice  an  inquiry  as  to  the  best  method  for 
cooking  the  Egg-plant— or  Bijou,  as  it  is  called 
here.  The  Bijou  should  be  used  while  the  seeds 


are  quite  tender  and  the  vegetable  will  readily  yield 
under  the  pressure  of  the  fingers.  Throughout 
this  part  of  India,  no  vegetable  is  more  highly 
prized  or  more  generally  used  by  all  classes  than 
the  Bijou.  It  is  served  up  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
some  of  which  would  not  suit  a  Western  palate. 

The  best  way  is  to  cut  them  in  slices  a  half  an 
inch  thick,  spread  them  on  a  plate,  strew  a  little 
salt  over  them,  and  allow  them  to  stand  ten  minutes 
for  the  sap  to  escape.  Turn  them  over  in  a  well- 
beaten  egg,  and  then  in  flour,  and  fry  them  in  very 
hot  butter  or  lard,  as  you  would  fresh  fish,  which 
they  resemble  when  thus  cooked. 

Another  way :  Roast  them  as  our  mothers  used 
to  roast  potatoes,  though  it  does  not  require  half 
the  time.  Remove  the  skin  while  hot,  mash,  and 
season  with  butter,  pepper,  and  salt.  Many  here, 
instead  of  butter,  use  mustard  oil,  and  add  un¬ 
cooked  onions,  leeks,  and  cayenne  peppers  chopqied 
fine,  also  a  little  roasted  fish  pounded  fine. 

Still  another  method:  Cut  the  vegetable,  stem 
and  all,  into  halves.  Boil  them,  and  when  quite 
soft,  carefully  scrape  the  inside  from  the  skin ; 
season  to  suit  the  taste,  and  return  to  the  skins, 
filling  them  even  full.  Arrange  them  on  a  plate 
with  the  stem  extending  over  the  edge,  then  strew 
them  with  some  nicely  toasted  bread-crumbs.  The 
Bijou  is  also  cut  into  pieces  the  size  of  an  egg  and 
put  into  curries. 


Table  Etiquette, 


The  following  comes  from  a  correspondent  in 
Massachusetts,  who  signs  herself  “  W.”  : 

How  often  do  we  see  a  hostess  overstep  the 
bounds  of  true  courtesy  as  she  presides  at  her 
table  by  urging  her  food  upon  her  guests  !  “Now 
do  take  a  piece,  it  is  very  simple,  it  will  not  harm 
you  iu  the  least.”  “  Why  do  you  not  eat  ?  ”  “Isn’t 
that  good?”  “You  do  not  eat  anything!”  This  lat¬ 
ter  remark  is  uot  uufrequently  made  when  a  visitor 
has  eaten  as  much  or  even  more  than  others,  but 
as  she  does  not  choose  to  partake  of  all  that  is 
placed  before  her,  the  hostess  seems  to  consider  it 
incumbent  on  her  to  urge,  and  question  her  rea¬ 
sons,  which  oftentimes  places  the  guest  in  a  very 
unpleasant  position.  Now,  are  not  visitors  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  common-sense  ?  They  are  often 
treated  as  though  they  lacked  all  knowledge  of 
their  own  appetites  and  desires.  This  continuous 
urging  aud  discussing  of  food  implies  either  that, 
or  that  they  distrust  the  willingness  of  the  hostess 
to  have  her  food  partaken  of.  This  would  be  a  de¬ 
cidedly  uncomplimentary  opinion  for  the  visitor  to 
possess,  consequently  very  uncourteous  in  the 
hostess  to  insinuate  the  existence  of  such  by  her 
excessive  importuning. 

The  food  denominated  very  simple  and  harmless 
is  frequently  compounded  of  the  most  deleterious 
ingredients.  Not  that  prevarication  is  intended, 
but  there  is  often  au  unconscious  ignorance  of  its 
harmful  qualities,  and  the  guest  must  either  run 
the  risk  of  being  made  uncomfortable  for  several 
hours,  by  giving  her  stomach  food  for  which  it  is 
not  capable  of  caring,  or  incur  the  evident  displea¬ 
sure  of  the  hostess.  This  is  no  imagination  or  ex¬ 
aggeration,  but  fact.  Even  if  it  be  a  simple  dish, 
who  cau  tell  better  than  ourselves  whether  we  can 
cat  it  with  impunity  or  whether  we  desire  it?  The 
questions  “  Is  it  not  good  ?  ”  aud  “  Why  do  you 
not  eat?”  are  such  that  if  truthfully  answered 
might  sometimes  oecasion  embarrassment  to  the 
visitor  and  deep  mortification  to  the  hostess.  Sup¬ 
posing  the  visitor  refuses  food  for  sanitary  reasons, 
she  does  not  wish  to  solicit  the  commiseration  of 
those  around  her  by  making  a  parade  of  her  weak¬ 
nesses.  On  the  other  hand,  imagine  the  feelings  of 
the  hostess  if  the  visitor  replies  to  her  questions, 
“Is  it  not  good?”  and  “Do  you  not  like  it?”: 
“No,  I  do  not  like  the  molasses  sweetening  iu 
your  pie ;  I  prefer  to  eat  this  cookie  instead  ;  ”  or, 
“Your  cake  is  not  well  baked,  consequently  is  not 
palatable  to  me.”  Now,  does  the  lady  of  the 
house  expect  or  wish  her  visitors  to  criticise  the 
food,  or  cavil  to  this  or  that  because  it  does  not 


happen  to  suit  their  taste?  If  so,  a  more  discre¬ 
tionary  way  would  be  to  avoid  the  publicity  of  the 
table.  If  she  desires  praise,  would  it  xot  be  much 
pleasanter  for  her  guests  and  more  creditable  to 
herself  to  dispense  with  her  questions,  aud  await 
the  option  of  the  guests  for  compliments  ?  If  de¬ 
serving,  they  will  generally  be  given  by  actions,  if 
not  in  words.  Not  that  the  visitor  should  flatter, 
but  when  circumstances  will  admit,  compliments 
may  be  bestowed,  which  will  give  a  happy  gratifica¬ 
tion  to  the  hostess,  and  add  not  a  little  to  her  ease 
— for  deserving  praise  helps  wonderfully.  Simply 
passing  food,  with  a  single  invitation  to  partake, 
ought  to  be  sufficient,  without  any  urging.  Of 
course,  if  one  knows  her  visitor’s  peculiar  taste, 
she  will  endeavor  to  cater  to  it ;  aud  if  not,  to  as¬ 
certain  it  in  the  most  delicate  manner  possible, 
and  not  because  her  food  is  refused  demand  an  ex¬ 
planation,  or  express  surprise  by  looks  and  excla¬ 
mations  if  she  discovers  a  palate  that  does  not  co¬ 
incide  with  her  own.  Doubtless,  a  frequent  cause 
of  the  many  queries  is  au  earnest  desire  to  please, 
and  out  of  it  has  grown  this  thoughtless  habit. 
But  it  is  one  which  should  he  overcome,  for  in  the 
adherence  to  it  a  hostess  can  never  become  an 
adept  in  the  presidency  of  her  table ;  for  she  de¬ 
feats  her  aims,  torturing  instead  of  entertaining. 
It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  host  and  hostess  to 
make  each  gathering  at  the  table  pleasant,  that  the 
mind  may  be  diverted  and  digestion  assisted.  Do 
not  make  the  current  prices  of  the  market  the 
subject  of  your  conversation,  or  find  fault  with 
the  oven  or  the  cook.  If  the  result  of  your 
teachings  or  your  own  personal  efforts  does  not 
equal  your  desires,  resolve  to  try  again ;  but  defer 
until  away  from  the  table  all  conversation  that  may 
be  necessary  to  effect  the  desired  change.  '  Au  ex¬ 
cuse  may  sometimes  be  needful ;  if  so,  make  it  in 
the  briefest  and  most  pleasant  manner  possible, 
after  which  avoid  further  allusions  to  the  subject. 
Avoid  all  unpleasant  topics ;  choose  those  iu  which 
all  cau  participate  or  be  interested,  and  then  make 
merry,  tempering  your  solicitude  for  your  friends’ 
appetite  by  a  little  reasonable  judgment — remem¬ 
bering  the  maxim,  “  Every  one  to  his  taste.” 

- -  - -  — >  — 

The  Cost  of  Bones  and  of  Cooking1. 

Somebody  in  England  has  been  making  a  calcu¬ 
lation  of  the  wastes  of  meat  as  we  usually  buy  it 
and  cook  it.  He  weighed  a  leg  of  mutton  before 
cooking,  9  lbs.  10  oz.  Then  he  roasted  it  and 
weighed  it  again,  6  lbs.  12  oz.  Then  he  took  out 
the  bone  and  weighed  it  again,  4  lbs.  13  oz.  This 
was  the  net  result — exactly  one  half  waste.  The 
Warren  Cooker  would  have  saved  much  of  the  loss 
shown  at  the  first  weighing,  but  the  bone  is  “a 
hard  nut  to  crack,”  and  makes  the  cost  of  a  meat 
diet  more  than  we  at  first  suppose.  By  the  above 
showing,  a  leg  of  mutton,  at  25  cents  per  lb.,  gives 
us  clear  meat  (including  fat)  at  a  cost  of  50  cents 
per  lb.  This,  when  a  pound  of  wheat  flour,  con¬ 
taining  more  nutriment,  costs  less  than  4  cents. 

- -  w  m  »  - *-««■ - : - 

Samp  or  Hominy. 


“  Thorson  ”  writes  as  follows :  “  The  names  samp 
and  hominy  are  differently  applied  in  different  locali¬ 
ties.  Both  terms  are  given  to  a  sort  of  coarse  Indian 
meal  or  cracked  corn,  and  to  whole  corn  with  the 
hull  removed.  This  whole  corn  is  the  kind  I  refer 
to.  It  retains  the  shape  of  the  grain,  but  the  thin 
hull  has  been  removed  by  beating.  It  has  one 
great  fault — it  is  cheap  !  It  costs  me  by  the  bag  six' 
cents  a  pound,  aud  I  do  not  know  where  else  the 
same  amount  of  food  can  be  had  for  the  money. 
The  samp  is  soaked  for  a  day,  and  then  cooked  iu  a 
farina-boiler  for  some  hours,  or  until  quite  soft. 
Served  hot,  dressed  with  butter,  etc.,  like  potatoes, 
it  is  fine  at  breakfast  or  dinner.  Put  when  hot 
into  a  bowl  or  other  mold,  and  allowed  to  cool,  it 
may  be  turned  out  like  blauc-mange,  and  like  that 
eaten  with  sugar  and  cream.  If  it  v'ere  only  fifty 
cents  a  pound,  how  popular  it  would  be !  ” 
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TTIie  Map  5®rlsses. 

About  two  hundred  and  fifty  pairs  of  eyes  will  look  for 
thisxolumn  with  great  interest.  They  will  not  see  the 
award  of  prizes  here,  and  will  be  much  disappointed. 
To  put  your  little  minds  at  ease,  I  will  tell  you  that  the 
names  of  those  who  are  to  receive  the  prizes,  are  given 
in  the  “Basket”  pages — which  one  I  don’t  know,  but 
you  can  find  out  by  looking  in  the  table  of  contents  on 
the  second  page.  After  you  have  satisfied  yourselves 
about  that,  turn  back  here,  and  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it. 
Such  a  lot  of  plans  1  withinafew  of  two  hundred  and  fifty ; 
they  filled  a  large  basket.  I  did  not  open  them  until  Feb¬ 
ruary  3d,  in  order  to  give  a  fair  chance  for  all  to  get  in, 
and  as  this  page  must  be  made  up  on  the  5th,  I  shall  have 
to  put  a  part  of  the  story  on  some  page  that  is  made  up 
later.  Most  of  the  parcels  have  been  opened,  but  the 
selection  of  those  for  the  prizes  has  not  been  made  at  the 
time  I  write.  What  a  nice  lot  of  maps  there  are  !  I  am 
glad  that  I  thought  of  them  for  prizes,  as  it  has  done 
every  one  who  has  drawn  a  map  quite  as  much  good  as 
if  he  or  she  had  taken  a  premium.  A  large  share  of  the 
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•  1. — SEARCHING  FOB  THE  KEY-HOLE. 


senders  say  that  this  is  their  first  attempt  at  drawing. 
Good  1  Go  on  and  try  again.  It  is  a  capital  plan  to  learn 
to  put  things  on  paper,  and  you  will  find  it  useful  all  your 
life.  If  an  Indian  wishes  to  show  you  the  way  to  a  place, 
he  smooths  off  a  space  on  the  ground  and  draws  a  map 
with  his  finger.  Civilized  boys  and  girls  ought  to  be 
able  to  make  a  good  map  with  pencil  and  paper. 

Some  funny  things  have  turned  up  in  this  map  business. 
One  boy  wrote  to  the  office  that  he  had  sent  money  for 
his  subscription  and  had  not  received  his  paper,  and  that 
the  money  was  inclosed  to  “  the  Doctor.”  As  I  put  away 
the  letters  as  fast  as  they  came  and  did  not  open  any  until 
the  time  was  up,  no  wonder  the  young  man’s  money  was 
missing.  Another  youth  addresses  me  as  “Dear  Aunt 
Sue.”  Now  that  is  a  little  too  much.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  Aunt  Sue  was  a  man,  but  I  was  never  before  taken 
to  be  a  woman.  Aunt  Sue  and  the  Doctor  are  not  the 
same,  not  by  any  means,  though  if  I  were  to  be  a  woman, 
I  should  like  to  be  just  such  a  one  as  Aunt  Sue.  Whether 
Aunt  Sue  can  return  the  compliment  I  can  not  say.  Some 
young  men  of  18  and  10  have  sent  in  drawings,  thinking 
that  they  can  compete  with  “  boys  and  girls.”  Just  think 
of  a  young  gentleman  of  nineteen — no  doubt  with  whisk¬ 
ers  and  mustache — entering  into  competition  with  my 
youngsters  of  12  and  1-1 !  No,  all  males  over  10  are  young 
•gentlemen,  and  all  females  over  that  age  are  young  ladies. 
I  did  not  in  the  offer  make  this  distinction,  but  everybody 
knows  that  “boys  and  girls ’’means — little  folks.  In 
some  cases  I  have  been  puzzled  to  know  whether  the 
writer  was  a  boy  or  a  girl.  If  a  letter  is  signed  J.  Smith, 
I  can  not  tell  whether  it  i s  Miss  Jane  Smith  or  Master 
John  Smith.  This  in  future  correspondence  should  be 
avoided.  One  young  man  expresses  his  doubt  if  there  is 
any  such  person  as  “the  Doctor.”  If  that  incredulous 
youth  will  call  at  245  Broadway  any  day,  from  11  a.m.  to 
3  p.m.,  and  ask  the  first  person  he  meets,  from  the 
smallest  shop-boy  to  Mr.  Judd  himself,  to  show  liim  the 


Doctor,  he  can  be  convinced  that  there  is  such  a  person, 
and  that  said  person  will  be  very  glad  to  see  him.  Well, 
children,  wc  have  all  had  a  good  time  over  this  trial,  you 
in  working  at  the  maps,  and  I  in  studying  them.  I  wish 
I  could  give  every  blessed  one  of  you  something,  but  as 
I  can  not,  I  have  used  my  best  judgment,  with  the  help 
of  the  “  young  Doctor,”  as  the  neighbors  call  him.  Those 
who  have  not  been  successful  in  one  thing,  may  be  more 
fortunate  in  another,  and  I  am  intending  to  have  more 
trials  during  the  year.  There  is  one  proposed  in  another 
place  in  this  paper.  Try  again,  children.  You  all  have 
the  best  wishes  of  The  Doctor. 

'Frying  to  JFiaacl  tlie  Key-Mole. 

Here  is  a  chance  for  fun,  if  yon  only  know  how  to  make 
it.  We  have  seen  an  evening  party  made  wild  with 
laughter  at  seeing  this  little  trick  well  done.  Like  many 
other  things,  its  success  depends  upon  the  individual. 
The  fewer  there  arc  in  the  secret,  the  greater  will  be  the 
enjoyment.  To  do  the  thing  properly,  requires  two  boys. 
Let  these  go  out  quietly,  so  as  not  to  attract  notice.  One 
of  the  boys  is  to  bo  dressed,  and  the  other  boy  is 
to  dress  him.  Any  common  or  even  discarded  cloth¬ 
ing  will  do.  A  long  skirt  should  be  fastened  around 
the  neck,  with  the  slit  in  front,  to  allow  the  hands  to 
be  used,  or  a  cloak  will  serve  all  the  better 
We  might  as  well  say  here,  that  the  trick, 
game,  or  performance,  as  we  choose  to 
term  it,  is  called  the  “  Old  Woman  find¬ 
ing  her  Key-hole.”  Well,  the  boy  with  the 
skirt  or  cloak  around  him  is  the  foundation 
of  the  old  woman.  To  complete  her,  we 
want  a  broom,  a  sun-bonnet,  and  another 
cloak,  or  a  very  large  shawl.  The  bonnet 
is  to  be  put  upon  the  broom,  adding  a  veil 
to  hide  the  face ;  then  the  cloak  or  shawl  is 
to  be  pinned  or  otherwise  attached  to  the 
broom,  beneath  the  bonnet,  so  as  to  look  as 
much  like  the  real  thing  as  possible.  The 
boy  must  now’  hold  the  broom  so  that  the 
bonnet  will  appear  as  if  upon  his  head,  and 
the  attached  shawl  or  clonk  will  fall  over 
him  and  the  garment  Ire  already  has  on.  The 
position  of  the  boy  in  the  clothing  is  shown 
by  the  light  lines  in  fig.  1.  When  this  “  old 
woman  ”  is  properly  figged  and  understands 
her  or  his  part,  the  other  boy  goes  into  the 
room  where  the  company  are,  and  contrives 
to  draw  them  to  one  side,  so  as  to  leave  a 
door  free  for  the  operations  of  the  old 
woman.  This  he  can  do  by  mentioning  an 
unfortunate  old  woman  that  he  has  just  seen, 
who  seems  to  be  lost.  At  the  proper  time 
he  lets  the  old  woman  into  the  room,  who 
immediately  turns  her  back  to  the  com¬ 
pany  and  begins  to  search  for  the  key-hole. 
The  boy  who  plays  the  old  woman  should 
make  her  as  short  as  possible,  by  stooping 
and  keeping  the  broom  as  low  as  he  can. 
The  old  lady  looks  from  one  side  of  the  door  to  the  other, 
and  not  finding  the  key-hole  she  looks  a  little  higher, 
and  keeps  on  higher  and  higher — the  boy,  of  course,  all  the 
while  lifting  the  broom,  until  she  presents  the  ludicrous 
figure  seen  in  fig.  2.  As  if  disgusted  with  not  finding  what 
she  is  in  search  of,  at  the  top  of  the  door,  she  suddenly 


tracting.  A  boy  who  enters  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing 
can  make  it  exceedingly  funny.  It  must  be  so  arranged 
that  the  upper  garment,  or  shawl,  attacliedtothe  broom. 


TUB  KEY-HOLE  CAN  T  BE  SO  HIGH. 


shall  not  be  lifted  above  the  top  of  the  lower  one,  and 
thus  disclose  the  hidden  boy  and  the  simple  “  machinery.” 


AouBit  Sue’s  Piazzle-lSox. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMAS. 

I  am  composed  of  30  letters. 

My  4,  1G,  6, 11,  is  used  by  soldiers. 

My  10,  9,  7,  is  used  by  men  for  one  purpose,  and  by 
ladies  for  another. 

My  18,  14,  20,  is  a  body  of  water. 

My  13,  27,  15,  19,  is  an  herb. 

My  17,  24,  12,  28,  29,  22,  is  a  girl. 

My  23,  26,  14,  25,  5,  30,  is  worn  on  the  head  ;  so  is 
my  1,  2,  8,  18. 

My  3,  2,  21,  22,  is  a  season. 

My  whole  is  a  proverb.  Bayard  W.  Purcell. 


Fig.  3. — HAS  THAT  KEY-HOLE  DROPPED  UPON  TIIE  FLOOR? 


shrinks — boy  drops  the  broom — t.o  the  original  stature  of 
fig.  1,  and  begins-tho  hunt  again.  After  trying  awhile  the 
old  lady  thinks  that  the  key-hole  may  have  fallen  to  the 
floor,  and  she  suddenly  elongates  herself  in  that  direction, 
giving  a  sweeping  glance  as  in  fig.  3,  and  as  quickly  con- 


2.  I  am  composed  of  19  letters. 

My  1G,  6,  7, 14,  4,  is  a  river  in  Indiana. 

My  3,  15,  10,  18,  2,  13,  is  a  town  in  North  Carolina. 
My  9, 18,  13,  4,  8,  is  a  bay  in  North  America. 

My  12, 17,  IS,  19,  is  a  town  and  a  kind  of  bark. 
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THE  BOYS’  PICTURE. 


square  word. 

MOTH 

OLIO 

TILL 

HOLD 

Grammatical  Enigma. — A  verb  agrees  with  its  nom¬ 
inative  in  person  and  number. 

Cross-word. — Dromedary. 

Anagrams.  —  1 .  Inapplicable.  2.  Countenances.  3. 
Tyrannical.  4.  Unpretentious.  5.  Industrious.  G. 
Distinguishes.  7.  Inappropriate.  8.  Germinal.  9.  En¬ 
sconced.  10.  Accomplishments. 


15©ys’  aud  CS  iris’  Pictures— More 
Prizes. 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  think  that  a  great  many  of  the 
Agriculturist's  boys  and  girls  arc  at  work  upon  the  same 
thing.  We  had  a  grand  time  over  the  map  prizes,  and 
we  wish  to  “  keep  the  ball  a-rolliug.”  So  I  make  some 
more  propositions.  Here  are  two  pictures,  one  of  which 
I  call  tlie  Boys’  Picture,  and  the  other  the  Girls’  Picture. 
Each  picture  tells  a  story.  It  may  say  one  thing  to  you, 
and  another  to  me.  Let  us  see  what  stories  we  can  get 
out  of  these  pictures.  Premiums  for  excellence  will  be 
offered  below.  Write  out  some  little  story  that  you  think 


My  19, 11, 10,  9,  1,  5, 15,  8,  is  a  town  in  Tennessee. 
My  whole  is  something  nice  to  work. 

Shoe  Fly. 


(Fill  the  following  blanks  with 
but  spelled  differently.) 


alike 


He- 
Ask  ■ 


-  of  them. 
- that 


—  to  ■ 

•  man  made  an 


his  cigar, 
grain. 

Italian  Boy. 


alphabetical  arithmetic, 

7.  W  C  E  )  I  D  S  O  W  (  E  O  C 
DIC 


NIOO 

HFNli 


NCOW 
RWD  I 


I  O  L.  S.  C. 

ANAGRAMS. 

13.  Red  in  rage. 

14.  Made  paste  ring. 

15.  Fist  aside. 

10.  No  lunatic. 

17.  Nan’s  boiled  rice, 

CROSS-WORD. 

18.  My  first  is  in  than ,  but  not  in  freeze. 

My  next  is  in  bread ,  but  not  in  cheese. 

My  third  is  in  Tom ,  but  not  in  Bill. 

My  fourth  is  in  pint,  but  not  in  gill. 

My  fifth  is  in  night,  but  not  in  day. 

My  sixth  is  in  June,  but  not  in  May. 

And  now,  if  the  letters  right  you  take, 

The  name  of  a  little  girl  they’ll  make. 

Georqe  M.  Babcock, 
pi. 

19.  Ahtw’s  hot  sue  fo  yawsal  trefgint 
Ta  het  salirt  ew  halls  difn 

Vere  tsrwne  golna  nro  hatp-yaw  ? 

Kolo  hadea  1  dan  verne  dimn.  E.  G.  B. 

SQUARE  WORD. 

20.  Square  the  word  “  SOAK.”  II.  E.  O. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  JANUARY  NUMBER. 

Charade.— Turnkey, 

Omissions.— Boston. 


Pi.— Sluggards  cause  their  own  misfortunes. 

Rebus. — Who  aims  by  industrious  efforts  to  live, 

May  make  a  character  no  one  can  give. 

Cats.— Catalogue.  Cat-o-nine-tails.  Catacomb.  Cat¬ 
echism. 

AUNT  SUE’S  NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Jere  Plumer.  You  are  head  of  the  class  this  month 
with  your  good  long  list  of  answers. 

E.  R.  Jackman.  Of  course,  I  “  like  to  get  answers  to 
the  puzzles.”  How  else  should  I  know  that  my  friends 
“  enjoyed  solving  them  ”  f 

Harry  M.  D.  It  is  scarcely  fair  to  make  pi  of 
“  sehmearcase  ”  and  “  baughnaughclaughber ;  ”  our  folks 
are  not  all  insured. 

Mark  W.  You  can  write  on  both  sides  of  your  paper, 
as  I  re-write  everything  sent  to  the  Puzzle  Box.  For 
rebuses  it  is  only  necessary  to  write  the  characters  thus 
—  Tooth  hat  B  rye  T  world  witch  nose  nose  eye  on  fan 
C  swings  eye  (long)  2  fly. 

“  To  that  bright  world  which  knows  no  sigh, 

On  fancy’s  wings  I  long  to  fly.” 

Our  artist  will  dress  it  up  for  you  secundum  artem.  If 
your  “  straight  line  ”  be  horizontal,  where  is  the  difficulty 
with  the  “  perpendicular”  ? 

J.  M.  S.  The  same  “  Aunt  Sue,”  but  not  there  now. 

Jessie  D.  You  can  get  both  Hearth  and  Home  and 
Agriculturist  for  four  dollars  a  year. 

NOTICE. 

Once  more  I  must  request  puzzlers  to  refrain  from 
sending  enigmas  constructed  upon  the  names  of  our  pa¬ 
pers,  or  of  any  of  the  editors.  Also,  let  me  assure  them, 
that  as  a  groundwork  for  a  puzzle  of  any  kind  “  Honesty 
is  the  best  policy  ”  is  entirely  used  up. 

Glad  to  hear  from  nenry  MulfordjF.  W.  Hall,  Horace 
H..  Mrs.  II.  J.  N.,  O.  A.  G.,  E.  R.  J.,  Mary  W.  C.,  Ellie 
F.  M.,  Sam  J.  F.,  and  Collie. 

Tlmnks  for  puzzles,  etc.,  from  Harry  M.  D.,  N.  G.  D., 
C.  H.  R.,  W.  S.  H.,  II.  S.,  F.  W.  H. 


the  picture  illustrates.  Do  it  all  yourself,  the  best  you 
can,  and  do  not  let  the  story  be  longer  than  four  pages  of 
note  paper,  or  two  pages  of  letter  paper.  It  may  be  as 
much  shortey  as  you  please.  Let  us  see  how  many  story- 
writers  we  have  among  our  Boys  and  Girls.  If  I  think 
any  of  them  are  so  good  that  the  rest  of  “the  family” 
would  like  to  read  them,  they  will  be  published.  Here 
are  the  premiums  : 

THE  BOYS’  PICTURE. 

Boys  of  12  and  not  over  16. 

First  Prize— Multum-in-Parvo  Knife. 

Second  Prize — A  Book. 

Third  Prize — A  Book. 

Boys  under  12. 

Three  prizes,  each  of  a  book. 

THE  GIRLS’  PICTURE. 

Girls  of  12  and  not  over  1G. 

First  Prize — Gold  Pen. 

Second  Prize — A  Book. 

Third  Prize — A  Book. 

Qirls  under  12. 

Three  prizes,  a  book  each. 

The  premium  articles  will  all  be  of  the  first  quality. 
The  knife  and  gold  pen  sell  at  $3.50  each.  The  books 
shall  be  new,  useful,  and  interesting,  just  such  as  any 
wide-awake  boy  or  girl  will  bo  glad  to  have.  Mind  these 
conditions:  It  is  not  expected  that  the  boys  will  write 
about  the  “  Girls’ Picture,”  nor  the  girls  about  the 

Boys’  Picture.”  This  trial  is  to  be  boys  against  boys, 
and  girls  against  girls.  In  the  map  trial  it  was  an  open 
field  without  regard  to  sex.  The  stories  must  bo  written 
upon  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  in  black  ink.  I  can 
not  spend  time  in  making  out  rubbed  pencil-marks,  and 
youn<r  folks  should  avoid  the  folly  of  rod  and  other 
fancy  inks.  They  must  reach  me  on  or  before  May 
1st.  They  must  be  directed  to  “  The  Doctor,”  245  Broad¬ 
way,  and  not  to  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  or  to  any  one  else. 
Each  one  must  give  his  or  her  full  name  find  age.  There ! 
The ‘publishers  allow  mo  to  make  these  very  generous 
offers,  and  now  let  us  have  a  fine  lot  of  responses. 

The  Doctor. 


S.  Rat’s  tea-urn. 

9.  Push  Emmie. 

10.  I  stir  curt  Gaul. 

11.  At  mince  pie. 

12.  Neat  pride. 
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ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  PAINT? 

MOKE  THAN 

.MM)  HOUSES 

HAVE  BBKN  PAINTED  WITH  THE 


THE  SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGAN  CO.  have  now  com¬ 
pleted  their  TWENTY-FIRST  year  of  business,  with  a  con¬ 
stant  and  still  increasing  growth.  As  the  manufactory  is 
one  of  the  oldest,  it  also  ranks  among  the  highest  in  the 
country.  During  the  long  experience  of  the  manufacturers, 
they  have  steadily  added  to  the  capacity  of  their  instruments, 
and  have  availed  themselves  of  every  method  to  -improve 
the  quality  of  tone,  and  to  increase  the  mechanical  facilities 
for  the  performer.  And  though  they  expect  to  continue  the 
course  of  improvement,  they  are  abundantly  satisfied  with 
what  lias  been  done,  and  with  the  estimation  in  which  their 
instruments  are  held  by  good  judges  of  music. 

As  heretofore,  they  will  use 

THE  BEST  MATERIALS, 

without  regard  to  cost,  and  give  to  every  organ  the 

Most  Thorough  Workmanship. 

They  especially  invite  comparisons  as  to  the  quality  and 
volume  of  tone,  and  as  to  effective  mechanical  appliances. 
They  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  their  organs  are  sold  AT 
EXTREMELY  LOW  PRICES,  as  low  as  is  charged  for 
many  of  an  inferior  sort.  Having  a  large  and  thoroughly 
appointed  manufactory,  employing  none  but  skilled  work¬ 
men,  and  having  made  a  minute  division  of  labor,  they  are 
able  to  produce  organs  at  less  rates  than  most  competitors. 

They  believe,  also,  that  among  other  things  they  have 
earned  a  reputation  for  fair  dealing,  and  they  would  assure 
distant  purchasers  that  no  organ  will  ever  leave  their  ware- 
room,  WITn  THEIR  KNOWLEDGE,  that  is  not  in  every 
respect  perfect  of  its  class. 

As  they  have  before  stated,  they  intend  to  secure 

A  IFa-seiid  m  Eves’y  IPiarctoaser. 

%*  Their  catalogue,  with  full  descriptions  and  accurate 
engravings,  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address  upon  application. 
All  necessary  information  cheerfully  furnished. 

Address 

The  Smith  American  Organ  Co,, 

TREMONT  ST.,  OPPOSITE  WALTHAM  ST., 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


CASTERS  for  SEW3MC  SVSACHIMES  of 

all  styles  are  manufactured  by  SARGENT  &  CO..  70  Beck¬ 
man  street,  New  York.  Solti  by  sewing  machine  agents 
generally.  Three  casters  make  a  full  set.  Price  $2  per  set. 


Messrs.  Howard  &  Co., 

865  Broadway ,  New  York: 

Please  send  me  your  Puce  List  of  Wal¬ 
tham  Watches  for  1S72,  as  per  advertisement  in  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist. 

(Sign  name  and  address  in  full.) 


Any  reader  of  the  American  Agriculturist  who  writes  to 
us  as  above  will  receive  the  Price  List  by  return  mail,  post¬ 
paid.  It  gives  full  information  in  regard  to  the  Watches, 
describes  the  different  goods,  gives  weight  and  quality  of 
the  cases,  with  prices  of  each.  It  also  explains  our  plan  of 
sending  watches  by  express  to  any  place,  and  allowing  the 

gurchaser  to  examine  the  watch  before  paying  the  bill. 

very  one  who  intends  to  buys  watch  tiiis  year  should  send 
for  one  of  these  Price  List3. 

Howard  &  Co.,  No.  865  Broadway,  New  York. 


€  CAMPBELL'S  Late  Bose  Potato. — A  new  seedling 
1  of  finest  quality,  from  Early  Rose.  Yields  twice  as 
much  as  Peerless.  Three  tmsliels  were  grown  from  half  a 
pound.  Descriptive  Circulars  free.  Price,  $1  per  11).,  or  $3 
for  1  lbs.,  post-paid.  GEO.  W.  CAMPBELL,  Delaware,  O. 


Carpenters 

ing  drawings  that  if  made 


Try  the  American  Builder. 
four  months  at  one  dollar,  and 
get  plans  of  houses  and  work¬ 
ing  drawings  that  if  made  to'your  order  would  cost  $300. 
Published  monthly,  at  $3  a  vea'r. 

CHAS.  D.  LAKEY,  Chicago,  Ill. 


IT  SS  THE  BEST 


In  the  world  for  exterior  work  upon  Cottages,  Villas,  or 
Buildings  of  any  kind,  whether  built  of  brick,  wood,  or  iron. 
It  is  a  liquid,  ready  for  use,  and  requires  no  oil  thinning  or 
drier.  Purest  white,  and  any  desired  shade  can  he  had  in 
packages  trom  one  gallon  upwards. 


Letter  Received  from  Levi  Shaw,  Trustee 


of  tlxc  I'nltcd  Society  of  Shakers. 


Mt.  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  27tli,  1871 . 

Respected  Friends:  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  what 
wo  think  of  the  Averill  Chemical  Paint,  we  have  used  in  our 
Society  at  Mount  Lebanon  some  1, COO  gallons.  IV e  are  very 
much  pleased  with  it,  and  until  we  are  convinced  that  there 
is  something  better,  shall  give  it  the  preference  of  all  other 

paints.  We  have  used  heretofore  the  ( - ),  (— ),  and  most 

all  other  brands  of  white  lead,  neither  of  which  have  given 
us  perfect  satisfaction.  Most  of  it  would  chalk  off  after  be¬ 
ing  on  some  two  or  three  years.  This,  after  three  years’ 
experience,  we  do  not  find  to  be  the  case  with  the  Averill 
Pure  White  Chemical  Paint.  Indeed, .it  appears  just  as  well 
as  when  first  put  on.  I  will  write  you  again  on  the  subject 
when  I  am  not  in  quite  so  much  of  a  hurry. 


Sample  card  of  beautiful  colors,  and  recommendations 
from  owners  of  the  finest  residences  in  the  country,  furnished 
free  by  the 

AVERILL  CHEMICAL  PAINT  CO.,  32  Burling  Slip,  New 
York,  or  118  Superior  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

L.  HATFIELD,  Agent,  131  Portland  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
CHARLES  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Norwich,  Ct. 

ROBERT  SHOEMAKER  &  CO.,  N.  E.  Corner  4th  and 
Race  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

R.  &  W.  H.  CATIICART,  113  Thames  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
LAWRENCE  &  CO.,  52  Main  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

GEO.  W.  PITKIN,  120)^  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 
GEO.  PARTRIDGE  &  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

P.  S.— The  superiority  of  these  Paints  has  already  brought 
numerous  worthless  imitations  in  the  market.  We  caution 
the  public  against  using  them. 

“Dooley's  Yeast  JPoicder.” 

The  superiority  of  this  Baking  Powder  has  long  been 
demonstrated  by  every  housekeeper  who  has  used  it,  and 
from  the  steadily  increasing  demand  for  a  reliable  article. 
The  universal  expression  is  that  it  is  the  best  in  the  market, 
and  its  perfect  purity  and  freedom  from  deleterious  sub¬ 
stances  warrant  the  assertion.  To  those  who  have  never 
used  it,  we  say  give  it  a  trial,  and  your  testimony  to  its 
worth  will  he  added  to  the  many  thousands  of  others.  Sold 
by  Grocers  generally.  DOOLEY  &  BROTHER,  G9  New 
Street,  New  York,  Manufacturers. 


A.  PRINCE  Sc  C@. 

ORGANS 

AND 

MELODEONS. 

The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Most  Perfect  Manufactory  in  the 
United  States. 

4 

Now  in  use. 

No  other  Musical  Instrument  ever  obtained  the  same 
popularity. 

tW~  Send  tor  Price-Lists. 

Address  BUFFALO,  N.  Y., 

Or  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

PRATT'S  ASTRAL  OIL 

Is  used  in  all  families  where  a  perfectly  safe,  pure,  and 
reliable  oil  is  appreciated.  No  accidents  can  possibly 
occur  from  its  use. 

Over  150,000  families  continue  to  use  it. 
Oil  House  of  CHAS.  PRATT, 

Established  1770.  108  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


Sc  CO.  —  CAST  CAST. 

GANG  and  STEAD! 
PLOAVS.  212  Water  St.,  New  York. 


tfcO*  E  A  a  Month,  with  Stencil  and  Key-Check  Dies. 

D0n’t;  fail  to  secure  Circular  and  Samples,  free. 
Address  S.  M.  SPENCER,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


DENSLOW  &  BUSH’S  “SAFETY”  OIL 


WILL  NOT  EXPLODE,  evenif  a  lighted  lamp  be  upset  and  broken  !  SAFEST  and 
PUREST  OIL  ICNOWN.  Fire  t£st  guaranteed  over  150’.  Used  in  100,000  families.  For 
sale  everywhere.  Dealers  address  DENS  LOW  &  BUSH, 130  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. ;  40  In¬ 
dia  St.,  Boston ;  34  S.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore  ;  or  479  S.  Canal  St.,  Chicago. 


ALL  TAXES  PAID. 

Road  Finished  and  Earning  Expenses  and 

TWICE  THE  INTEREST. 

Connecticut  Valley  Railroad 
First  Mortgage  1  per  Cent  Bonds. 
Price,  95  and  Interest. 

RECOMMENDED  BY 

AULEKT,  STEPHENS  Sc  CO., 

Bankers,  No.  13  Pine  St.,  New  York. 
Send  all  letters  to  Post-Office  Box  No.  3,087. 


ONE  GENT  PER  LINE 

FOIL  ADVERTISING 


SIS  C©UN'FKY  KEWSSPAPEES 

throughout  the  Eastern,  Middle,  and  Western  States.  Most 
favorable  rates  given  in  high-cost  papers.  Send  for  circulars 
and  full  particulars  to 


IMPORTANT  TO 
AD  VEHTISEHS. 


The  best  mediums  for  shrewd  advertisers  are  those  which 
go  to  the  largest  number  of  intelligent,  well-to  do  readers. 
The 

Christian  Union, 

EDITED  BY 

ISENISY  WAR®  BEECHER, 

Already  contains  the  advertisements  of  most  of  the  promi¬ 
nent  firms  of  the  country;  admits  no  medical,  or  doubtful, 
or  “ blind ”  advertisements ;  gives  to  every  business  card  a 
conspicuous  place  in  its  compact,  neat  pages  (aHbeing  either 
“outside”  or  “  facing  reading  matter”)  ;  and  goes  to  a  regu¬ 
lar  weekly  Subscription  and  Sales  List  of  more  than 


TIIIS 


CIRCULATION 

is  growing  by  about  3.000  per  week,  aiul,  at  the  usual  reckon¬ 
ing,  gives  advertisers  the  benefit  of  more  than 

400,000  HEADERS. 

The  advantages  of  advertising  in  such  a  substantial  and 
growing  journal  arc  plain.  Apply  to 


J.  B.  FORD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

37  PARK  PLACE, 

(and  34  and  3G  MURRAY  ST.)  NEW  YORK. 


DOTY’S 

CLOTHES  WASHER 


“  We  believe  the  improved  machine  has  no  superior.  The 
‘  help  ’  nse  it,  and  like  it.”— American  Agriculturist. 

(See  premium-list  description,  Feb.  number,  page  74.) 
METROPOLITAN  WASHING  MACHINE  CQ.„ 
33  Cortlahdt  st.,  New  York. 

The  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  Stump- 
Puller  and  Rock-Liper.  Send  for  cir¬ 
culars  to  T.  W*.  FAY,  Camden,  N.  J. 


Hear  our  Side  on  Trial 

the  best  Four-Toil  Hay  Scale,  made  at  $7.,.  Free  Price-list. 
THE  JONES  SCALE  WOIfKSfBingliamton,  N.  Y. 

XTjfljA  For  lst-class  Pianos.  No  commission — 110  Agents 

Address  U.  S.  PIANO  C0.,  865  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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Rare  and  Beautiful  Flowers 

and  Choice  Vegetables 

CAN-  ALWAYS  BE  OBTAINED  BY  SOWING 
r~  * 


Collections  of  Flower  Seeds  by  Mail. 


The  following  collections  contain  the  most  showy  varie¬ 
ties  in  our  large  assortment,  with  full  directions  for  culture. 
Each  packet  contains  a  mixture  of  the  different  colors  and 
varieties  of  its  species,  so  that  a  greater  display  can  be  made 
at  almuch  less  price  than  when  ordered  in  separate  packets. 
Those  unacquainted  with  flowers,  as  well  as  the  experienced 
cultivator,  may  order  without  fear  of  disappointment. 

Coll.  A— contains  twenty  choice  varieties  of  Annuals  ..$1.00 
Coll.  B— contains  twenty  choice  varieties  of  Biennials 


and  Perennials . . .  1.00 

Coll.  C— contains  ten  extra  varieties  of  Annuals  and 
Perennials,  embracing  many  of  the  new  and 

choicest  in  cultivation .  1.00 

Coll.  D— contains  five  very  choice  varieties,  selected 


from  Prize  Flowers,  of  English  Pansies,  Ger¬ 
man,  Carnation,  and  Picotee  Pinks.  Verbenas, 
Truffaut's  French  Asters,  Rouble  Hollyhocks..  1.00 
Any  one  remitting  $3.03  will  receive  the  four  assortments, 
postage  free. 

Collections  of  Kitchen-Garden  Seeds. 

A  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OP  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  POP.  ONE 

year's  supply,  por  a  large  or  small  garden. 

The  following  Collections  are  made  up  in  the  most  liberal 
manner,  care  being  taken'to  give  a  sufficient  quantity  of  all 
tlie  finest  varieties  and  most  useful  sorts  of  Vegetables  re¬ 
quired  in  the  Kitchen-Garden : 

Assortment  No.  5  contains  CO  varieties,  $3.50 
“  iNo.  G  contains  40  varieties,  2.00 
“  No$7  contains  20  varieties,  1.00 
The  above  are  prepared  expressly  for  sending  by  mail,  and 
will  be  sent  post-paid  upon  receipt  of  prices  annexed. 

Larger  Collections,  which  can  be  safely  sent  by  express 
(freight  paid  by  purchaser),  to  any  part  of  the  country,  as 
follows:  i 

No.  1,  $20.;  No.  2,  $15;  No.  3,  $10;  No.  4,  $5. 

For  a  list  of  the  contents  of  each  Collection,  see  the 
Eighteenth.  Annual  Edition  of  their  celebrated 

Seed  Catalogue  and  Amateur’s  Cuide 
to  the  Flower  and  Kitchen  Carden, 

just  published,  which  will  he  mailed  to  all  applicants  upon 
receipt  of  25  cts. ;  an  edition  beautifully  hound  in  cloth,  75  cts. 
Regular  customers  supplied  gratis. 

This  is  without  exception  the  largest  and  best  Cata¬ 
logue  ever  published  in  this  or  any  other  country.  It  con¬ 
tains  140  pages  closely  printed  matter,  besides  several  hun¬ 
dred  finely  executed  engravings  of  favorite  flowers  and 
vegetables,  and  a  beautifully  colored  Cliromo 
of  a  group  of  twenty  of  the  most  popular 
flowers  in  cultivation.  Also  a  descriptive  list  of 
2,500  species  and  varieties  of  flower  and  vegetable  seeds,  in¬ 
cluding  all  the  novelties  of  tlie  past  season,  with  full  direc¬ 
tions  for  culture. 

Ife  will  send  a  packet  of  choice  Floicer  Seeds  gratis  to 
persons  sending  us  orders,  if  they  will  state  the  name  of  the 
paper  in  which  they  saw  this  advertisement. 

Address  B.  Iv.  BLISS  &  SONS. 

P.  O.  Box  5,713,  New  York  City. 


Genuine  Wethersfield  Onion  Seed. 


We  have  just  received  a  fine  stock  of  tlie  above  from  one 
of  the  most  reliable  growers  in  Wethersfield,  which  we  offer 
at  prices  g.reatly  reduced  from  last  year. 

oz.  4  ft.  ft. 

Extra  Early  Red,  very  early  and  productive. 25c.  $0.75  $2.50 

Wethersfield  Large  Red,  for  main  crop . 15c.  .50  1,50 

Large  Red  Oval  or  Globe . . . 30c.  1.00  3.00 

Yellow  Danner  s-i  True) . 25c.  .75  2.50 

White  Portugal,  very  mild . 30c.  1.00  3.00 

White  Globe,  an  excellent  market  sort . 40c.  1.25  4.00 

Early  Cracker,  a  flat  yellow  variety . 40c.  1.25  4.00 

Tiie  abovo  wi-ll  be  sent,  post-paid,  to  any  address  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price.  Address  I?.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS. 

23  Park  Place,  and  20  Murray  St.,  New  York. 

The  Best  Cucumber  for  Forcing. 

GENERAL  GRANT. 


A  superior  variety,  either  for  forcing  or  for  culture  in 
theopen  ground.  It  is  perfept  in  form,  solid,  and  crisp,  and 
of  a  most  agreeable  flavor.  Many  specimens  were  grown 
the  past  season  averaging  thirty  inches  in  length.  After 
a  five  years’  trial,  we  unhesitatingly  pronounce  it  better 
than  any  other  variety  for  forcing. 

Packets,  containing  10  seeds.  25  cents.  Five  packets  for 
$1.00.  11.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  23  Park  Place,  New  York. 

Moore’s  Early  Concord  Sweet  Corn, 

Another  year’s  trial  has  proved  this  to  be  the  best  Sweet 
Corn  m  cultivation,. 

Selected  ears, 25c.  each  :  packet,  21c. ;  quart,  bv  mail,  00c. 
Address  13.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  P.  O.  Box  5712,  ftew  York. 


LATE  ROSE  POTATO. 

This  valuable  Potato,  which  is  now  for  tlie  first  time  offered 
for  sale,  differs  from  all  other  varieties  so  far  introduced,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  it  is  not  claimed  to  he  a  new  seedling,  but  a  sub- 
variety  or  sport  of  the  well-known  Early  Rose,  which  it 
strongly  resembles  in  quality,  color,  anil  form— but  is  three 
weeks  later,  hardier,  and  more  productive,  having  yielded 
the  past  season  250  to  300  bushels  to  the  acre. 

$12.00  per  bbl..  $5.00  per  hush.,  $3.00  per  y.  bush.,  $2,00  per 
peck,  4  lbs.,  by  mail,  Sl.OO. 

Our  Illustrated  Potato  Catalogue  will  he  mailed  to  all  ap¬ 
plicants.  Address  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

23  Park  Place,  and  20  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


LAWN  GRASS  SEED. 

By  the  use  of  our  improved  mixture,  a  beautiful  Lawn 
may  be  made  in  a  very  short  time.  For  preparing  a  Lawn, 
and  subsequent  management,  see  our  Seed  Catalogue. 

Packages  of  one  at.,  3Jc.,  mailed  lo  any  address,  post-paid. 
By  express,  per  peck,  $1.75;  per  bushel,  $6.00. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SOWS, 

Nos.  33  Park  Place  and  30  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


PEERLESS  POTATO. 

Another  season’s  trial  confirms  more  fully  than  ever  all 
that  has  been  said  heretofore  in  favor  of  this  wonderful  Po¬ 
tato.  We  have  favorable  reports  from  customers  in  every 
section  of  the  country,  whose  crops  have  averaged  from  100 
to  150  BARRELS  TO  THE  ACRE.  Its  great  beauty,  supe¬ 
rior  quality,  and  enormous  productiveness  place  it  at  the 
head  of  all  other  varieties  for  general  culture. 

By  mail,  post-paid,  four  pounds  for  $1.  By  express  or  other¬ 
wise,  $1  per  peck ;  $2  per  bushel;  $5  per  bbl.;  6  hbis.,  $25. 
Early  Rose,  Climax,  Early  Goodrich,  and  others  at  market 
prices.  For  sale  by 

B.  K.  BLISS  <&,  SONS, 

(P.  O.  Box  5,712.)  23  Park  Place  and  20  Murray  St.,  N.  X. 


Lane’s  Improved 

IMPERIAL 

SUGAR  BEET. 

This  superb  variety  is  the 
result  of  a  careful  selection 
for  several  years  past  of  the 
French  Imperial  Sugar  Beet, 
by  Mr.  Henry  Laue,  an  expe¬ 
rienced  farmer  of  Cornwall, 
Vt.  After  a  satisfactory  trial, 
we  can  recommend  it  with 
the  greatest  confidence,  as 
being  hardier,  more  produc¬ 
tive,  and  containing  a  greater 
percentage  of  sugar  than  the 
ordinary  variety,  and  much 
better  adapted  for  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  this  country,  either  for 
stock  or  the  manufacture  of 
sugar.  We  hear  the  most 
favorable  reports  from  those 
who  have  tested  it  in  various 
sections  of  the  country,  all  of 
whom  are  satisfied  ot  its 
superiority.  It  is  the  best 
beet  raised  for  feeding  cows 
or  young  stock.  From  thirty 
to  forty  tons  raised  to  tlie 
acre,  at  a  cost  of  from  five  to 
eight  cents  per  bushel,  the 
cheapness  with  which  they 
can  he  raised,  tlie  large 
amount  of  healthy,  nutritious 
food  raised  to  tlie  acre,  and 
its  great  value  as  food  for 
cattle,  sheep,  and  Bwine, 
make  this  the  most  profit¬ 
able  root  to  raise. 

Four  pounds  is  the  amount 
usually  required  for  one  acre. 

See  remarks  respecting  this 
variety  in  the  February  No. 
of  the  Am.  Agriculturist. 

We  have  purchased  tlie  en¬ 
tire  stock  of  Mr.  Lane. 

Price,  15  cents  per  ounce; 
40  cents  four  ounces ;  $1.25  per 
pound. 

B.  IC.  BLISS  &  SONS, 
No.  23  Park  Place,  and  20 
Murray  St.,  New  York. 

Bliss’s  Improved  Long  Orange  Carrot. 

This  superior  variety  is  the  result  of  a  careful  selection, 
for  successive  years,  of  the  best-formed,  largest,  and  deep¬ 
est-colored  roots  of  the  Imported  Long  Orange  Carrot,  by 
which  it  has  attained  a  perlection  hitherto  unknown  in  this 
useful  vegetable,  being  larger,  better  flavored,  and  of  a 
deeper  orange  color,  and  more  sure  to  produce  a  crop.  But¬ 
ter-makers  will  find  this  variety  very  useful  in  giving  to 
their  butter  a  rich,  deep  yellow  color.  We  unhesitatingly 
pronounce  it  tiie  best  variety  in  the  market,  and  one  which 
will  not  fail  to  give  satisfaction  to'  tlie  purchaser.  One  oz.. 
15c. ;  four  ounces,  50c. ;  one  lb.,  $1.50,  by  mail,  post-paid. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

P.  O.  Box  5,712,  New  York. 

BRESEE’S 

Peerless  Potatoes 

For  sale  by  the  originator.  Excellent  in  quality,  shape, 
and  color,  and  a  very  large  yieldcr.  $1  per  barrel,  deliv¬ 
ered  at  R.R.  depot. 

Early  Rose  and  Prolific  at  same  price. 

ALBERT  BRESEE,  Ilortonvillc,  Vt. 


Cabbage,  Onion,  Squashes, 

I  have,  written  three  works  on  the  cultivation  of  each  of 
these  vegetables.  They  abound  in  engravings,  and  go  into 
all  the  minute  details  so  exceedingly  valuable  to  a  beginner. 
Each  book  30  cents.  Sent  bv  mail. 

JAMES  .X.  XX.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


The  Premium  Sanford  Corn. 


FIVE  REASONS  WHY  it  is 

superior  to  all  other  varieties:  1st,  It 
ripens  early— often  from  two  to  three 
weeks  in  advance  of  other  kinds.  2d, 
Tested  in  many  States  in  same  field  with 
other  noted  varieties  having  tlie  same 
chance,  it  has  produced  from  one  third 
to  double  the  quantity  per  acre.  3d,  It 
lias  a  small  cob,  deep,  broad  graiu,  cap¬ 
ping  over  the  ends.  4th,  It  will  do  better 
on  all  soils  than  any  other.  5th,  The 
great  superiority  in  tlie  quantity  and 
quality  of  fodder  it  produces,  Forth, 
South, East, andWest,  testifies  to  its  great 
superiority.  These  are  facts  substanti¬ 
ated  by  tlie  testimony  of  reliable  farmers. 
The  following  prices  are  within  the  reach 
of  all  to  give  it  a  trial.  Sample  by  mail 
for  one  stamp.  Quart,  post-paid,  60c.; 
two,  $1;  peck,  by  ex.,  $2 ;  y~  bushel,  $3 ; 
bushel,  $5. 


53?-  Beware  of  impure  seed.  Large 
quantities  will  be  ottered  which  have 
been  grown  in  same  field  or  near  other 
varieties. 


SEED  POTATOES _ Peerless- 

The  potato  for  tlie  million.  In  size  and 
productiveness  unequaled,  in  quality  not 
excelled.  Four  lbs.,  post-paid,  $1 ;  bush., 
by  ex.,  $1.50;  bbl.,  $3.50;  five  er  more, 
$3  per  bbl.  Late  Rose.— 4  lbs.,  post-paid, 
$1 ;  peck,  by  ex.,  $1.50 ;  bush.,  $3.50 ;  bbl,, 
$8.  Early  Rose.— it 3  per  bbl. ;  five  or 
more,  $2.50  per  bbl. 

FREE  SEEDS — SEED  OATS. 

White  Probsticr,  Yellow  I.atharian, 
Excelsior,  and  White  Schonen,  the  best 
from  ten  varieties,  tested  for  two  sea¬ 
sons.  Samples  sent  by  mail  for  two 
stamps,  to  pay  postage. 


I  make  the  growing  of  Farm  Seeds  a 
specialty.  Farmers,  save  money  !  Buy 
your  seeds  from  tlie  grower.  Get  the 
best  and  the  genuine.  Send  stamp  for 
Circular,  giving  full  description  of  choice 
Farm  and  Garden  Seeds. 


Address 

S.  B.  FANNING, 


Jamesport,  N.  Y. 


Hi  PRESH,  TRITE,  RELIABLE,” 

-B-  Garden,  Field,  and  Flower  Seeds.  '\SIUALL 
FRUITS,”  Fruit,  Ornamental,  and  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Roses,  Flowering  and  Bedding  Plants  (excellent  stock), 
Tuberoses,  Gladiolus,  etc.,  etc. 

Use  true  first-quality  seeds  and  plants  for  first-quality  vege¬ 
tables,  fruits,  etc.  Our  seeds  and  plants  are  of  such  a  charac¬ 
ter  that  all  may  sow  and  plant  with  confidence  that  they 
will  produce  true,  first-class  crops.  We  grow  thousands  of 
small  fruits  and  vegetables  for  market,  and  know  the  value 
of  true  and  reliable  seeds  and  plants  to  the  farmer,  gardener, 
and  fruit-grower,  etc.  We  grow  tlie  best,  and  our  customers 
shall  have  the  same.  Our  catalogue— giving  cultural 

directions,  and  descrip-  g&SSgk  cion  of  Vegetables,  Flow¬ 
ers,  and  small  fruits,  etc.  HaSgffl  —and  Order  Sheet  and 
Direction  Envelope,  sent  sES® Sf  to  all  on  application.  Seeds 
and  plants  by  mail,  pre-  paid,  to  any  part  of  tlie 

United  States.  Orders,  large  or  small,  shall  have  our  best 
attention.  We  make  a  specialty  of  gardeners' Wants.  Send 
for  Catalogue,  and  take  advantage  of  our  reasonable  rates. 
D.  H.  BROWN  &  SONS,  Seedsmen  and  Small-Fruit 
Growers,  24  Hiram  Street,  and  Cherry  Lawn  Farm,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Seeds 2  Seeds  2  Seeds  2 

For  the  Vegetable  Garden  and  the  Farm.  Complete  assort¬ 
ment.  Stock  warranted  pure,  fresh,  and  true  to  name.  Or¬ 
ders  by  mail  receive  prompt  attention.  Almanacs,  English 
and  German,  mailed  tree  to  all  applicants. 

LOUIS  A.  STEBEIi  (Seedsman), 

Successor  to  Wm.  Koenig  &  Co.,  207  N.  2d  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


THORBURN’S 

LATE  ROSE  POTATOES. 

Secure  the  genuine  article  by  ordering  them  now.  Per 
barrel,  $10;  per  bushel,  $G;  per  peck,  $2 ;  or  five  pounds  by 
mail  for  $2. 

J.  M.  THOKBIRN  &  CO., 

15  J oli if  St.,  New  York. 


ALL  FOR  $1.00. 

Sent  post-paid,  by  mail. 

10  pkts.  Choice  Annual  Flowers,  worth  50  cts. 

1  Choice  Gladiolus  Bulb,  .  .  .  “  30  cts. 

1  Lilium  Auratum  Bulb,  .  .  .  “  30  cts. 

2  Double  Tuberose  Bulbs,  .  .  “  30  cts. 

Catalogue  of  Flower  Seeds  sent  free. 

W.  B.  DIMON,  Jit.,  &  CO.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


UATIITE  HOSE  POTATOES.  Best 
wv  for  main  crop.  $1  per  busli.,  $9  per  bbl.  Delivered 
to  express.  Circulars  of  new  and  choice  vegetable  seeds, 
Fisks.  W.  H.  KATHBONE,  Seed  Grower,  Uncasville,  Ct. 


■WS7TIITE  PBOBSTIER  OATS 

w  »  were  introduced  by  me  in  1S70.  and  the  past  season 
have  yielded  104  bushels  per  acre.  Straw  strong— not  liable 
to  lodge.  Grains  large;  hulls  very  thin.  Weight,  38  lbs.  per 
bushel.  Price,  $1.50  per  bushel.  Also  EXCELSIOR 
OATS  at  same  price.  Send  two  stamps  for  samples  and 
circular,  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  of  SEED 
CORN,  PEERLESS  POTATOES,  and  GAR¬ 
DEN  SEEDS. 

WM.  NEWTON,  Henrietta,  N.  Y. 


MER8TUVE  RASPBERRIES, 

Imperial  Asparagus  Roots, 

Seth  Boyden  Strawberries,  Dorchester  Blackberries,  and  all 
the  best  hardy  fruits,  covering  100  acres.  Send  fer  Cata¬ 
logues.  WM.  PARRY,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 
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Your  Money’s  Worth  Guaranteed. 

New  and  Valuable  Garden  Seeds. 

Sent,  Postage  Paid,  on  Receipt  of  Pr.iCE. 

Colossal  Asparagus,  20c.  oz.,  10c.  pkt.,  $2  lb.  Giant  'Wax, 
Concord.  Scarlet  Runners,  Large  White  Lima,  and  Speckled 
Lima  Pole  Beans,  each  10c.  per  pkt. ;  New  Egyptian  Beet, 
10c.  pkt.,  25c.  oz. ;  Early  Dutch,  Jersey  Wakefield,  Drum¬ 
head,  Marblehead  Mammoth,  Fottler’s  Brunswick,  Pr’m  E’t 
D’ch,  Imp.  Am.  Savoy,  and  lied- Cabbage,  each  10c.  pkt. ; 
Early  Wyman.  20c.  pkt. ;  Early  Horn  and  "Long  Orange  Car¬ 
rot,  15c.  oz.,  5c.  pkt. ;  Cauliflower,  10c.  pkt. ;  Celery,  various 
kinds,  10c.  pkt.;  Crosby,  Darling,  Red  Cob,  8  Row  Sugar 
Corn,  Judson’s  Prolific,  each  45c.  qt.,  10c.  pkt.;  Moore’s 
Early  Concord,  Red  Mexican,  Silver  Lace  Parching,  each 
Goc.  qt.,  10c.  pkt. ;  varieties  of  Cucumbers,  15c.  oz.,  5c.  pkt. ; 
Large  India  Lettuce,  10c.  pkt.;  Malta,  Simpson,  Boston 
Curled,  and  other  varieties  Lettuce,  5c.  pkt.,  30c.  oz. ;  White 
Japan,  Jenny  Lind,  Large  Mexican,  New  Valparaiso,  and 
Ward’s  Nectar  Musk  Melon,  5c.  and  10c.  pkt.,  25c.  oz. ;  Hack¬ 
ensack  Musk  Melon  ( Extra  Large,  15  have  filled  a  bbl.),  30c. 
oz.,  10c.  pkt.;  Joe  Johnson,  Thinney’s,  and  Gypsey,  best,  of 
all  (one  weighed  50  lbs.  last  season), c ach  10c.  pkt. ;  E'ly  Red, 
L’ge  Red  Weth’ld,  Yellow  Dutch  Onion  Seed,  20c.  oz. ;  Y’l 
Danvers.  Oval  or  Globe  Red,  Silver-skin,  25c.  oz.,  each  10c. 
pkt. ;  Parsnip,  10c.  oz. ;  Peas,  Little  Gem,  Tom  Thumb,  each 
65c.  qt. ;  Plnla.  Ex.  Early  and  Carter’s  First  Crop,  each 
55c.  qt. :  Champion  ot  Eng.,  60c.  qt ;  Blue  Imp’l,  45c.  qt.,  10c. 
a  pkt. ;  Laxton's  Prolific  Long  Pod,  75c.  qt.,  15c.  pkt. ;  Ex. 
Large  Mammoth  Pumpkin,  10  seeds,  10c. ;  Radish  seed, 
various  kinds,  10c.  and  15c.  per  oz..  5c.  pkt. ;  llubhard  Squash, 
25c.  oz.,  10c.  pkt. ;  Mammoth  Chili  Squash,  10  seeds,  10c.; 
Trophy  Tomato,  from  selected  fruit,  10c.  pkt.,  75c.  oz.,  many 
other  kinds,  oc.  pkt. ;  Currant  Tomato,  10c.  pkt. ;  various 
kinds  of  Turnin,  10c.  oz.,  5c.  pkt. 

All  the  seed  I  sell  I  warrant  fresh  and  reliable,  and  to 
reach  the  purchaser  in  good  order.  For  a  postage-stamp,  I 
.Will  send  to  any  plain  address  mv 


USEW  | 

DESCRIPTIVE  i 

CATALOGUE. 


Or,  for  20  cents,  my 
Catalogue  and  20c. 
worth  of  Seeds, 
free  by  mail.  It 
0  contains  about  all  the 
a  varieties  of  vegetable 
and  flower  seeds  worthy  of  cultivation,  and  the  seeds  are 
offered  at  very  favorable  rates. 

Seed  in  pkts.  amounting  to  $1.15  for  $1.00, 
aiul  S3. 35  for  $2.00. 

Read  my  ad-  Address 
vertisement  in  Jan. 
and  Feb.  Nos.  Am. 

Agriculturist,  pages 
SO  and  71. 


H.  E.  ACKER, 

Seed  {grower 

Woodbridge,  N.  J. 


Head-Quarters  lamoft  Dent  Cern. 


This  corn  having  proved  superior  to 
other  varieties  in  the  following  re¬ 
spects,  we  think  every  farmer  should 
have  it.  It  is  the  largest  early  field 
variety  in  the  country.  It  will  yield 
more,  shell  more,  weigh  more,  fill  Hot¬ 
ter  at  bolli  ends  of  the  ear,  lias  great¬ 
er  depth  of  grain,  and  will  do  better 
on  all  kinds  of  soil,  than  any  other 
variety. 

Price  of  selected  cars,  by  mail,  50 
cents  each.  Two  pounds,  75  cents; 
four  pounds,  $1.00.  One  peck,  by  ex¬ 
press,  $1.75;  half-bushel,  $2.50;  one 
bushel,  $4.00 ;  two  bushels,  $7.00  ;  five 
bushels,  $16.00. 

No  corn  sent  C.  O.  D.  Send  stamp 
for  circular.  Address 

ISAAC  Iff.  BALTHIS, 

Box  59,  Corydon,  Ind. 


Choice  Onion  Seed 

Every  old  onion-raiser  knows  that  the  difference  in  value 
of  a  crop  of  onions  raised  from  seed  of  average  quality,  and 
one  raised  from  onipns  that  have  been  most  carefully  hand¬ 
picked  eacli  year  for  a  long  series  of  years,  is  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred  dollars.  The  seed  I  offer  is  of  my  own  growing, 
and  has  had  its  reliability  of  yielding  choice  onions,  free 
from  scullions,  as  fully  inbred  as  are  the  traits  in  any  of  the 
purest  bred  animals.  My  catalogue  has  recommendations 
from  twenty  farmers  who  have  used  my  seed,  and  60  know 
all  about  it.  Catalogues  sent  free  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGOR. A,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

EACH  TOMATO.— New,  and  the  hand- 
somest  and  best  shaped  grown.  100  seeds,  25c.  Eugene 
Winter  Squash.— Said  to  be  a  variety  of  the  Valparaiso. 
Very  sweet  and  rich  flavored.  Pkt.,  15c.  Silver  Maple  Seed.— 
The  best  quick-growing  tree  for  fuel,  shade,  or  ornament. 
Oz.,  10c. ;  lb.,  $1.  All  by  mail,  post-paid.  Send  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circular  to  J.  M.  BENTHALL,  Quasquetou,  Iowa. 

SEED  POTATOES. 

I  will  deliver  Peerless,  Early  Rose,  Prolific,  or  Climax  Po¬ 
tatoes  at  the  R.R.  depot,  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  admit, 
in  the  spring,  for  $3  per  bbl. ;  five  bbls.  or  more,  $2.50  per 
bbl.  All  warranted  genuine.  FRANK  QUA, 

North  Granville,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y. 

EAMiY  ROSE  and  Early  Mohawk  Pota- 
JELl  toes,  !1  per  bush.  Peerless,  $1415  per  bush.  Charles 
Downing  Strawberry  plants,  $2.80  per  1,000.  Boyden’s  No. 
30  and  Kentucky,  $4  per  1,000, 


i.  Albany  Seedling,  $3  per  1.000. 
klesstown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


WOR  SATE. 

R  40  bbls.  Peerless  Potatoes,  $4  per  bbl. ;  20  bbls.  Kiug  of 
Earlies,  $5  per  bbl. ;  100  bbls.  Early  Rose,  $3. 

S.  L.  FREY,  Palatine  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

\TA^'SER«YD  sweet  p«ta. 

Awl  TOES  for  seed !  $2  for  %  bushel— bottom  prices 
on  large  lots.  Plants  in  May  $2  per  1,000.  Send  for  “  Direc¬ 
tions  for  Sprouting.”  etc. 

W.  W.  RATHBOSE,  Marietta,  Ohio. 

REACTS.— A  specialty.  For  Cir- 
EL  cular  and  price,  address 

E.  FRANCE,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


NEW  AND  RARE  VARIETIES  OF 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 


BOSTON  MARKET  MELON. 


WASHBUEF  &  CO., 

100  Tremont  Street*  Boston,  Mass., 

Take  pleasure  in  offering,  post-paid,  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  prices  an¬ 
nexed,  the  following  choice  varieties: 

ASPARAGUS,  Moore’s  Premium.  This  variety  is  now  well  known  in  Boston  and  vicinity  ns  the  largest  and  finest 
in  every  respect,  without  exception,  in  cultivation.  Capt.  Moore  has  taken  first  prizes  for  his  celebrated 
Asparagus  every  season  for  tlic  past  ten  years,  at  the  Exhibition  of  tlm  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 
Per  oz.~59c. ;  per  pkt.,  25c. 

BEETS,  Egyptian.  Very  fine.  Per  pkt.,  10c. 

- -  Hnich’s  Early  Extra  Blood-Turnip.  This  is  an  improved  variety,  both  in  carlincss,  smoothness,  and 

fine  quality,  for  table  use,  and  is  a  favorite  with  the  growers  of  fine  early  vegetables  for  the  Boston  market. 
The  seed  we  offer  is  from  the  stock  which  received  the  first  premium  awarded.  Per  lb.,  $K50;  per  oz.,  20c. ; 
per  pkt.,  10c. 

— — —  Dewing’s  Early  Turnip,  This  is  a  new  and  superior  blood-beet,  recently  introduced.  The  roots  are  of  a 
flue  globular  shape,  uniformly  smooth,  with  long,  slender  tap-root.  Skin  dark  purplish  black  ;  flesh  deep  blood- 
red  ;  very  fine  grained,  tender,  and  sugary ;  very  early.  Excellent  for  the  table.  Per  lb.,  $1.50;  per  oz.,  15c. ; 
per  pkt„  10c. 

- New  Chilian  ( fer  decorative  purposes).  This  striking  novelty  is  specially  adapted  for  bedding  purposes,  the 

foliage  presenting  a  variety  of  color,  from  bright  orange  to  purplish  crimson  ;  used  extensively  at  the  Battersea 
and  other  Metropolitan  Parks.  Per  pkt.,  25c. 

- - Carter’s  Perfection  $alad.  Small-sized,  short-top  variety,  of  delicate  texture,  and  sweet  flavor,  even 

growth,  and  dark'foliage.  The  best  variety  for  salad  purposes.  Per  pkt.,  25c. 

BEANS,  Australian  Runners.  This  variety,  introduced  by  Air.  Jos.  Tailby,  has  proved  remarkably  productive, 
and  given  the  best  of  satisfaction.  The  pods  are  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  in  length,  and  aboiit  one  inch  in 
breadth.  Very  early,  coming  in  with  the  early  Six  Weeks,  stringless,  and  when  cooked  very  delicious.  Price  per 
pkt.,  25c. ;  per  qt.,  $1. 

CAIILIPLOWER,  Boston  Market,  Very  early.  Produces  uniformly  large  and  fine  solid 
flowers,  or  heads,  of  snowy  whiteness  and  excellent  flavor.  Weight  of  specimen,  seven 
and  a  half  pounds ;  diameter,  ten  and  a  Half  incites ;  circumference,  thirty-one  inches ; 
length  of  foliage,  twenty-nine  and  a  half  inches.  Per  oz.,  $1.50;  per  pkt.,  2‘3c. 

CELERY,  Boston  Market.  A  favorite  variety  in  the  Boston  market :  remarkable  for  its 
tender,  crisp,  and  succulent  stems,  and  its  peculiarly  mild  flavor.  It  is  extensively  cul¬ 
tivated  by  the  market-gardeners  around  Boston,  and  surpasses  any  other  variety  for  its 
great  excellence.  Per  pkt.,  10c. ;  per  oz.,  50c. 

CORN,  Moore’s  Early  Concord.  Silver  Medal  Awauded.  This  valuable  variety  of 
Corn,  which  wc  had  the  pleasure  last  season  of  introducing,  wc  now  bring  before  the 
public  with  renewed  confidence.  It  Has  proved  all  and  more  than  we  recommended. 

We  have  received  hundreds  of  testimonials,  which  will  be  found  in  a  circular,  to  he  had 
on  application.  Per  pkt.,  25c. ;  selected  ears,  25c. 

KALE,  Acme.  A  very  dwarf  curled  Kale,  growing  close  on  the  ground,  with  glaucous  green 
leaves  intersected  by  a  scarlet  mid-rib.  Reallv  a  superb  tiling,  and  combines  every  de¬ 
sideratum,  luring  very  liardv,  very  early,  prolific,  tender,  mild,  and  a  brilliant  green 
when  boiled.  It  is  a  hybrid  between  Dwarf  Green  Curled  Borecole  and  Sea  Kale. 

Per  pkt.,  25c. 

LETTUCE.  Bunnoy’s  Incomparable  Hardy  Green  Cos.  The  raiser  of  this  says :  “  I  have  tried  it  with  all 
the  leading  kinds  of  lettuce ;  but  none  arc  equal  to  it.  You  may  grow  it  for  any  time  of  the  year,  as  it  is  very 
hardy,  ami  has  stood  the  drouth  of  the  last  season  when  other  sorts  ‘  bolted.’  ”  A  compact,  large-growing,  crisp 
variety,  of  fine  flavor.  Per  pkt.,  25c. 

MELON,  Boston  Market.  Persons  wishing  a  fine  melon  will  find  this  superior  to  any  other  in  all  respects,  cither  for 
family  or  market  purposes.  Fruit  nearly  round,  lint  flattened  slightly  at  the  ends;  deeply,  and  very  regularly 
ribbed ;  size  medium :  skin  green,  and  thickly  netted.  When  fully  mature,  the  green  becomes  more  soft  and 
mellow,  or  of  a  yellowish  shade.  Flesh  thick,  very  juicy,  and  of  the  richest  and  most  sugary  flavor.  It  is  an 
abundant  bearer,  quite  hardy,  and  remarkably  uniform  in  its  quality.  Per  oz.,  50c. ;  per  pkt.,  I5o. 

SMILAX.  A  beautiful  winter  climbing  plant,  adapted  alike  to  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory.  Nothing  can  excel  this 
plant  in  beauty  of  foliage  and  orange  fragrance  of  the  flowers.  It  is  extensively  used  for  bouquets  and  floral 
V  decorations  ot  every  description.  Large  sized  bulbs,  50c.  each.  Extra  sized  bulbs,  $1  each.  Seed,  per  pkt.,  25c. 

•  Note.— Tliis  plant  is  grown  nnd  used  most  extensively  as  a  decorative  vine  by  every  florist  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  No 
lady  dressed  for  a  party  feels  her  toilet  complete  (if  natural  flowers  arc  worn)  without  a  spray  of  Smilax  appended 
to  her  hair. 

t3T  For  further  descriptions,  see 

AMATEUR  CULTIVATOR’S  GUIDE 

TO  THE 

FLOWER  -AJVI3  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

We  are  rleased  to  announce  that  the  2Gth  Annual  Edition  of  this  well-known  work  is  now  ready,  enlarged 
and  improved,  and  containing  a  magnificent  new  colored  Lithograph,  besides  hundreds  of  Engravings,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  full  descriptive  Price-list  of  3,000  varieties  of  clioice  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds  Rare 
Gladiolus,  Lilies,  Tuberoses,  etc.,  with  full  directions  for  their  culture.  This  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  perfect 
work  of  the  kind  before  the  public.  liT  Sent  free  to  applicants  upon  receipt  of  two  stamps.  Address 

WASHBURN  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


To  Farmers  and  Gardeners. 

I  invite  all  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  buying  their 
garden  seed  from  boxes  left  at  the  stores  to  give  my  seed  a 
trial,  side  by  side,  and  mark  the  difference  in  their  germin¬ 
ating.  and  in  the  purity  and  quality  of  the  vegetables  raised 
from  them.  I  have  made  it  my  mission  for  several  years 
past  to  drive  bad  seed  from  the  market,  and  so  save  farmers 
and  gardeners  the  immense  loss  they  annually  suffer  from 
the  purchase  of  it. 

The  public  have  well  appreciated  my  efforts,  and  I  have 
now  fifty  thousand  customers  in  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
adas.  I  sell  no  seed  I  do  not  warrant,  and  what  is  the  real 
pith  of  the  matter  I  stand  by  my  warranty.  To  enable  me 
to  do  tliis  I  grow  myself  a  large  proportion  of  the  seed  I 
sell.  Catalogues  6ent  free  to  any  applicant. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


flEN.  GRANT  CUCUMBER— Grows  from  25 

to  30  inches  long ;  enormous  bearer  ;  unsurpassed  for 
table  use  or  plckleB  ;  20c.  per  packet.  SANFORD  CORN— 
Yrieldsir>0  bushels  per  acre;  1  qt.,  50c.;  4  qts„  $1.50,  post 
free.  PEERLESS  POTATOES — 1  lbs.,  60c.,  post  free. 

G.  W.  WILSON,  Auburn,  Ohio. 


^’©AOVEK’S  COLOSSAL  aspar. 

AJ  AGUS  Seed  for  sale.  Warranted  genuine.  From  1 
lb.  to  500  at  $1  per  lb.  J.  Henry  Vandervcer,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


£<EED  POTATOES. — Excelsior  and  Bresee’s  Pro- 
li  lific,  $2.50  per  bbl.  Early  Rose  and  Peerless,  $1.50  per 
bu.,  $3  per  bbl.,  by  rail  or  express.  Address 

G.  B.  TALCOTT,  Owcgo,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


"CORN  IS  KING!” 

COOLEY’S  EARLY  WHITE  FIELD  CORN’ 
The  Earliest  Large  Corn  In  America! 

Corn  planted  in  Ohio  May  3d— crop  gathered  and  ground 
into  meal  August  9th,  only  fourteen  weeks  from 

planting!  In  Minnesota,  in  thirteen  weeks.  Will 
yield  as  much  per  acre  as  the  celebrated  Chester  County 
Corn  (which  is  said  to  he  the  most  productive  corn  in  the 
U.  S.),  while  it  is  two  months  earlier !  thus  escaping 
the  drouth  and  early  fall  frosts.  Send  stamp  for  circular, 
giving  testimonials  from  some  of  the  best  farmers  in  the 
Union.  This  Corn  (shelled)  weighs  02  lbs.  to 
the  bushel. 

Prices.— One  peck,  by  express  or  freigt*’,  $2 ;  one  quart,  by 
express  or  freight,  50c. :  one  Quart,  by  mail,  post-paid,  75c. 
Address  ail  orders  to  C,  C.  COOLEY, 

P.  O.  Box  96,  Manchester,  Adams  Co.,  Ohio. 

VAN  SICKLEN  COLOSSAL  ASPARAGUS. 

THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST- 

Plants,  $1.50  per  100;  $10.00  perjl, 000.  Seedj:$4.00  per  lb. 
For  sale  by  JAMES  THORNTjO^Ur 

Bihaniy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

GARDENING  MADE  EASY 

iron  the  MILLS bjsr. 

ONLY'  TEN  CENTS’!  - 

Reallv  worth  Ten  Dollars  !  Inclose',  iOc.,  arid  2c.  stamp  for 


postage. 


J.  C.  THOMPSON,  Tortipkinsville.  N.-Y. 
(Staten  Island.) 
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TRAVELERS 

LIFE  AND  ACCIDENT 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  HARTFORD,  CT. 


Assets,  Jan.  1,  1872. 

Gasli  in  Bank  and  hands  of  Agents,  .  .  .  $245,282  55 

Roans  on  First  Mortgages  Real  Estate,  .  .  605,848  47 

Deferred  Premiums  (being  balance  of  Semi-An¬ 
nual  and  Quarterly  Premiums),  .  .  .  57,734  83 

Accrued  Interest  (not  due) .  18,390  68 

United  States  Government  Bonds,  .  .  .  361,740  00 

State  and  Municipal  Bonds .  124,983  00 

Railroad  Stocks  and  Bonds .  80,860  00 

Bank  Stock . 265,887  00 

Railway  Passengers  Assurance  Co.'s  Stock,  .  156,400  00 

Other  Securities .  95 

Total  Assets,  .  $1,019,891  48 

Liabilities. 

Claims  unadjusted  and  not  due . $133,310  80 

Reserve  for  Re-insurance,  Life  Department,  .  944,754  61 

“  “  “  Accident  Dep’t,  .  164,823  70 

Total  Liabilities,  .  .  .  $1,242,960  11 

Surplus  as  regards  Policy-holders,  .  8676,931  37 

I, ife  Department. 

Number  of  Policies  written  in  1871,  .  .  3,745 

Whole  number  of  Policies  written  to  date,  .  13,336 

Life  Department  organized  July,  1806. 

Principal  Features— Ample  Security,  Low  Premiums,  Defi¬ 
nite  Contract,  and  a  Clean  Cash  Business. 


Aceid-essfi;  SbepartBiaeiat. 

Number  of  Accident  Policies  written  in  1871,  .  31,797 

Cash  received  in  Premiums  for  same,  .  9569,964  53 
Gain  in  Net  Premiums  over  1870,  .  .  $98,496  76 

Whole  number  of  Accident  Policies  written,  334,554 
Whole  number  of  Claims  paid  to  date,  .  .  14,348 

Accident  Department  organized  April,  1864. 
lias  paid  Seven  Hundred  Dollars  a  Day,  from  the  start,  in 
Benefits  to  Policy-holders. 

General  Accident  Policies,  for  the  year  or  month,  written  by 
Agents.  Insures  mea  of  all  occupations. 

J.  G.  BATTERSON,  Prcs't.  RODNEY  DENNIS,  Sec. 
Geo.  B.  Lester,  Act’y.  Chas.  E.  Wilssn,  Ass’t  Sec. 

Agencies  in  all  Principal  Cities  and  Towns 
or  United  States  and  Canadas. 

ONE  MILLION ! ! 
Greenhouse  and  Bedding  Plants. 

Safe  arrival  guaranteed  to  all  parts  of  the  country  by  mail 
or  by  express. 

Our  Seed  and  Plant  Catalogues 

FOR  18-T43, 

Numbering  173  pages,  mailed  to  all  applicants  on  receipt  of 
25  cents.  To  those  who  will  state  in  what  paper  they  saw 
this,  two  beautiful  colored  plates  will  also  be  scut. 


SEEDSMEN,  35  COETLANDT  ST.,  ITe-v  Tori. 
URAPE-VINES  and  Small  Fruit.— Splendid 

stock.  Also,  Greenhouse  and  Bedding  Plants,  Roses. 
Verbenas,  Dahlias,  Geraniums,  etc.,  in  great  variety.  Send 
two  3-cent  stamps  for  Descriptive  Catalogues  to 

GEO.  W.  CAMPBELL,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

Y'AMPBELli’S  60  BJays  Sugar  Corn. — 

New.  Believed  to  he  the  earliest  sweet  corn  grown. 
Long  cars,  large  grains,  and  exquisite  flavor.  Packet,  25c., 


post-paid. 


GEO.  W.  CAMPBELL,  Delaware,  Ohio. 


THE  GLEN  &  HALL 

Grain  sand  Clover  Threshing'  :»n«l 
Separating  Machines. 

Address  Tlae  Glen.  &  Hall  Manufacturing  Co.,  I 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  or  DETROIT,  MICH. 
Catalogues  Beat  free  to  all  applicants. 


The  Garden  Cultivator, 

Illustrated  and  described  in  tlic  Agriculturist  for  Decem¬ 
ber,  1871,  page  46‘2,  is  a  recently  patented  band  implement 
which  no  practical  gardeifer  can  afford  to  be  without.  For 
sale  at  wholesale  nnd'retail.  Also  Town,  County,  and  State 
rights.  Sample  sent  on  receipt  of  $1.75.  Agents  wonted. 
Address  TUB  GARDEN  CULTIVATOR  CO., 

Appleton,  Wis. 


CLUB  AGENTS 

Who  work  for  THE  PRAIRIE  FAR¬ 
MER  cau  eillier  retain  30  per  cent  on 
yearly  subscriptions  —  that  is,  remit 
$1.60  for  cacli  name — or  scnfl  the  regu¬ 
lar  price,  $3.00  per  copy,  and  receive 
credit  on  premium  account.  In  tire 
latter  ease,  tlrey  may  select  prizes  from 
our  list  of  150  Dilfcrciit  Articles,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  witlr  tile  number  of  names 
sent.  Tire  Premiums  offered  are  all 
standard  goods— tiro  best  of  their  hind 
—and  tile  terms  on  which  they  are 
given  are  not  exceeded  in  liberality  by 
those  of  any  other  publishers.  There  ; 
is  no  weekly  journal  so  easy  or  so  pro-  j 
iitable  to  solicit  for.  Send  for  a  Pre¬ 
mium  hist  and  canvassing  outfit. 

Address 

The  Prairie  Farmer  Oo=, 
Chicago. 

T  rees  and  Shrubs. 

We  offer  in  our  large  assortment  of  all  the  BEST 
VARIETIES,  especially  fine  stocks  of  the  following: 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  of  the  best  sorts. 
FRUIT  TREES,  Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  etc. 
EVERGREENS'  of  all  tile  rarer  sorts. 
JUNIPERS,  from  12  inches  to  three  feet. 
ARBOR  VST/E,  3  cts.  each  and  upward. 
HARDY  ROSES, 1  and  2  years— strong  plants. 
RHODODENDRONS,  seedling  and  grafted. 
PURPLE  BEECH  —very  desirable  and  scarce. 
FLOWERING  SHRUBS  in  large  variety. 
EVERGREEN  THORN  for  Hedges,  $10  f  100. 

VW  To  these  and  other  portions  of  our  stock  the  attention 
of  Dealers  is  especially  invited.  Packages  delivered  in  New 
York.  For  Catalogues  address 


PARSONS 


&  CO., 

Flushing  N. 


Jk  N©EaSS©N»S  ACS-RICITETUIBAE 

xm.  STEAMER,  for  Steaming  Feed  for  Stock; 
Heating  Cheese  Vats,  Tannery  Vats,  Conservatories,  etc. 
This  Steamer  is  made  of  Wrought  Iron,  thoroughly  riveted 
and  finished  in  good  style.  It  has  a  reliable  Automatic  or 
Self-Regulating  Water  Feeder,  Safety  Valve, Vacuum  Valve, 
Water  Gauge  Cocks, Whistles,  etc.,  all  complete.  The  boiler 
is  peculiar  in  construction,  being  One  Complete  Double 
Boiler  within  Another,  the  two  communicating  one 
with  the  other.  It  lias  an  extraordinary  amount,  of  fire 
space  for  the  size  of  the  boiler;  No.  3,  a  medium  size,  having 
3,853  square  inches  of  fire  surface ;  consequently,  it  requires 
hut  little  fuel  to  run  it.  Hither  wood  or  coal  maybe  used 
for  fuel. 

It  will  cook  more  feed  or  heat  more  water  in  a  given  time 
than  any  other  steamer  of  the  same  size  or  cost.  It  is  more 
durable  than  any  other,  for  the  reason  that  the  fire-box  is 
made  of  wrought  iron,  and  is  entirely  surrounded  with 
water.  We  are  also  manufacturing 

Anderson’s  Low  Pressure  Steam  Heater, 

for  heating  Private  Dwellings ,  Stores ,  Churches ,  Conserva¬ 
tories ,  etc.  We  manufacture  for  all  the  territory  east  of 
Illinois. 

For  further  particulars,  address 

P.  P.  MAST  &  CO., 

Springfield,  Ohio. 

~  EMPIRE 

Windmill  Manufacturing  Co., 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Your  orders  are  respectfully  solicited.  Address 

E.  C.  BANCROFT,  Sec’y  and  Treas., 

Syracuse,  K  Y. 


Hirst  Premium  [ 3fedaT\  awarded  in  1870  and  in  1871,  in¬ 
dorsed  by  Certificate  from  American  Institute,  ns 
“  The  Best  Article  in  the  Market.” 

The  Asbestos  Roofing  is  not  a  temporary  substitute  for 
a  roof,  but  is  a  substantial  and  reliable  materia],  which  can 
be  safely  used  in  place  of  tin,  slate,  etc.,  on  steep  or  flat 
roofs,  in  all  climates,  and  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  trans¬ 
ported  and  applied. 

Also  manufacturer  of  Asbestos  Roof  Coating,  Asbestos 
Boiler  Felting,  Roofing  and  Sheathing  Felts,  Boiler  Scale 
Preventive,  Acid,  Water,  and  Fire-proof  Compositions,  and 
dealer  in  Asbestos,  Asphaltum,  and  General  Roofing 
Materials. 

Descriptive  Pamphlets,  Price-Lists,  etc.,  by  mail. 

H.  W.  JOHNS,  78  William  St.,  Nexv  Vork. 

(Established  in  1S58.) _ 

AM’  S  CM  A  BBC.— It  is 

splendid  in  every  respect.— Complete, 
perfect,  and  safe.— The  chair  is  of  black 
walnut  —  upholstered  —  having  green, 
blue,  scarlet,  or  crimson  cords  to  suit 
the  fancy,  and  made  to  hang  straight 
down  from  a  hook  in  the  ceiling,  or, 
as  illustrated,  going  around.  A  baby 
can  sit  down,  stand  up,  turn  round, 
walk,  run,  jump,  swing— keeping  time 
to  music- long  before  they  can  run 
alone.  —  Splendid  exercise.  —  No  more 
crying.— Ho  more  soothing  syrup  or 
paregoric  needed.  The  whole  world  to 
he  supplied.  Now,  if  you  want  a  nice, 
light  manufacturing  business, something 
that  will  pay,  send  stamp  for  “Private 
Circular,”  or  $4  for  a  sample  chair. 
Address  I,.  <).  Colvin,  94  Waverley  Place,  Newark,  N.  J. 

FENCE: 

The  attention  of  farmers  is  called  to  the  fence  recently 
invented  and  patented  by  Thomas  H.  Speakman,  No.  26  N. 
7th  St.,  Philadelphia,  an  engraving  of  which  is  found  in  the 
present  number  of  the  Agriculturist.  Any  information 
respecting  it  may  he  obtained  by  communication  with  the 
inventor,  and  models  may  be  seen,  and  circulars,  with  full 
details  of  construction,  and  information  as  to  rights,  etc., 
obtained,  by  application  to  FITCH  &  THAIN,  245  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  City. 

E.  SPEAKMAN  &  CO.,  225  West  Randolph  St.,  Chicago. 

RICHARDSON  &  HOOPE3,  303  Market  St.,  Wilmington, 
Dei. 

THOMAS  &  BARBER,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

SPEAKMAN  &  COATES,  Chester,  Pa. _ _ 

CARH  ART’S 

Patent  Two-Horse 

Pulverizing  Cultivator 

was  awarded  the  First  Premium  at  State  and  County  Fairs 
in  1870  and  ’71. 

It  is  superior  to  the  best  Wheel  Cultivator. 

Tile  price  is  only  Twenty  Dollars. 

The  draft  is  reduced  nearly  one  half. 

The  depth  you  wisli  it  to  run  is  regulated  without  the  use 
of  wheels. 

It  can  be  drawn  close  to  a  treeor  plant  without  inuring  it. 

It  is  not  disturbed  by  short  undulations  of  eartli  like  the 
Wheel  Cultivator;  hut  pulverizes, levels, and  fits  the  ground 
lor  the  Mowing  Machine  better  than  any  Cultivator  in  use, 
and  oan  he  used  for  more  purposes  than  any  other  implement 
on  the  farm. 

C.  C.  BRADLEY  &  SON, 

Manufacturers,  ,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Hot  to  Toe  Paid  for  until  Tried. 


Do  you  want  the  Agency,  or  one  for  your  own  use?  . 

Ask  your  merchants  for  them,  or  send  for  circulars,  j 
PEEIISKTLT,  PLOW  WORKS, 

94  Bcekman  St.,  New  York,  ^ 

and  61  Merwin  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  ^ 

Holbrook’s  Patent  Swivel  Plows, 

For  Level  Land  and  Side  Hill, 

WON  THE 

HIGHEST  PRIZE 

at  N.Y,  State  Trial, 
1870,  for  Plowing 

Sod  &  Stubble 

They  leave  no  dead  furrows  nor  ridges,  hut  an  even  sur¬ 
face  lor  the  Mower,  Tedder.  and  Itake;  are  of  easy  draft; 
clear  and  pulverize  thoroughly  ;  have  Self-Adjusting.  Self- 
Clearing,  Hinged  Steel  Cutters,  Changeable  Mold-Boards 
for  Sod  and  Stubble.  Send  for  circular.  Manufactured  by 
F.  F.  HOLBROOK  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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CHOICE  VEGETABLE  SEEDS.  NEW  AID  SAKE  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

Our  LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  containing  prices  and  full  cultural  directions,  mailed  to  all  applicants 
on  receipt  of  SO  cents.  Seeds  mailed!  to  any  .address  in  the  United  States,  at  Catalogue  rates,  postage  free. 


CABBAGE 


Early  Wyman . 

Truu  Jersey  Wakefield. . , 

Early  York . 

Early  Winningstadt . 

Large  Early  Scliweini'urt. . . 

Fottler’s  Brunswick . 

Stone  Mason . . . 

Premium  Flat  Dutch . 

Marblehead  Mammoth . 

Red  Dutch,  or  Pickling, . . . 

CAULIFLOWER  SEED. 

pkt. 

Early  Paris . 25c. 

Half-Early  Paris. . . 25c. 

Early  London . 15c. 

Erfurt  Earliest  Dwarf . 50c. 

Stadtholder . 15c. 

Le  Normand . 25c. 

NEW-CROP  ONION  SEED. 


SEED. 

pkt. 

. 25c. 

. 25c. 

. 5c. 

. 10C. 

. 15C. 

. 15c. 

. 10c. 

. 10c. 

. 25c. 

. 10c. 


oz. 

$1.00 

.25 

.40 


.75 

.40 

.30 

1.00 

.40 


Collections  of  Kitciten-Garclen  Seeds. 

A  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OP  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  FOR  ONE 
YEAR’S  SUPPLY,  FOR  A  LARGE  OR  SMALL  GARDEN. 

The  following  Collections  are  made  up  in  the  most  liberal 
manner,  care  being  taken  to  give  a  sufficient  quantity  of  all 
the  finest  varieties  and  most  useful  sorts  of  Vegetables  re¬ 
quired  in  the  Kitchen-Garden : 

Assortment  Ho.  5  contains  57  varieties,  $3.00 
“  No.  6  contains  33  varieties,  2.00 

“  No.  7  contains  18  varieties,  1.00 

The  above  are  prepared  expressly  for  sending  by  mail ,  and 
will  be  sent  post-paid  upon  receipt  of  prices  annexed. 

Larger  Collections,  which  can  be  safely  sent  by  express 
(freight  paid  by  purchaser),  to  any  part  of  the  countrv,  as 
follows : 

No.  1,  $20.00  ;  No.  2,  $15.60;  No.  3,  $10.00;  No.  4,  $5.00 
For  a  list  of  the  contents  of  each  Collection  see  Catalogue. 

„  pkt.  oz.  lb. 

Asparagus,  Conover's  Colossal . 15c.  30c.  $3.00 

Beans,  True  Yard  Long .  25c. 

“  Giant  Wax,  fine .  -23c 

Beet,  New  Egyptian . ”  "  .15c.  SOc.  3.00 

Corn,  Moore’s  Early  Concord  Sugar,  pkt.,  25c.,  per  qt.,  Toe. 
“  Judsou’s  New  Branching  Field,  pkt.,  50c.,  5  pkts.,  $2. 

“  New  Joint  Parching,  pkt..  25c.,  five  pkts.,  $1. 
Cucumber,  Gen.  Grant,  from  21  to  30  inches  long,  pkt ,  25c 
“  Glory  of  Erfurt,  New  White,  pkt.,  25c. 

Egg-Plant,  Black  Pekin,  per  pkt..,  25c. 

Lettuce,  ‘’All  the  Year  Round,”  pkt.,  25c. 

Watermelon,  New  Russian  American,  pkt.,  25c. 

“  New  Persian,  pkt.,  25c. 

Peas,  Laxton’s  Alpha,  pkt.,  25c.,  per  qt.,  $1.50/ 

Moore's  Vegetable  Cream,  pkt.,  25c. 

Mammoth  Prize  Squash,  pkt.,  25c. 

Sugar-Trough  Gourd,  pkt ,  25c. 


oz. 

Early  Red . . 25c. 

Large  Red  Wethersfield .  15c. 

Y’ellow  Danvers,  true . 25c. 

Yellow  Dutch . 25c. 

White  Portugal . 40c. 

TOMATOES. 


&  1L. 


Richardson  &  Gould, 

P.O.Box  5134.  245  Broadway,  New  York, 

American  Agriculturist  Building, 


1.25 
pkt. 

The  Trophy  (from  original  stock) . 15c. 

Extra  Early  Red . 10c. 

Boston  Market . 10c. 

General  Grant . 10c. 

The  Cook’s  Favorite . . 10c. 

Tilden . 10c. 

TOBACCO  SEED. 

pkt.  oz. 

Conn.  Seed  Leaf . 10c.  .40 

Havana,  Imported . 25c.  $1.00 

Latakia  (.True) . 25c. 

SEEDS  FOR  HEDGES. 

oz. 
.50c. 


lb. 

$10.00 

2.00 

4.00 

8.00 

G.00 

4.00 

3.00 

10.00 

4.00 


oz. 

$1.50 

1.50 

.75 

1.50 

3.00 


11). 

$2.50 

1.50 

2.50 
2.50 
4.00 


oz. 

$1.00 

.30 

.50 

.40 

.40 

.40 

lb. 

$4.00 

10.00 


lb. 

$0.03 

2.00 


American  Arbor  Vitae . 

Barberry . 25c. 

Honey  Locust . : . 10c, 

Osage  Orange . 10c.  1.00 

WHITE  MUSTARD  SEED. 

Valuable  for  feeding,  see  Am.  Agriculturist ,  Dec.  1871.  By 
mail,  qt.,  50c.  Price  for  larger  quantities  on  application. 
CHOICE  SEED  POTATOES. 

Early  Rose— Four  lbs.,  by  mail,  $1 ;  by  express,  per  peck, 
75c. ;  per  bush.,  $2 ;  per  bbl.,  $5. 

Bresee's  King  of  the  Earlies— Four  lbs.,  by  mail,  $1 ;  by  ex¬ 
press,  per  peck,  $1 ;  per  bush.,  $3;  per  bbl.,  $0. 

Bresee’s  Peerless— Four  lbs.,  hy  mail,  $1 ;  by  express,  per 
peck,  $1 ;  per  bush.,  $2;  per  bbl.,  $5. 

The  New  Late  Rose— Four  lbs.,  bv  mail,  $1 ;  by  express, 
per  peck,  $2;  per  bush..  $6;  per  bbl.,  $12. 

Older  varieties  at  market  prices. 


Richardson  &  Gould, 

P.O.Box  5134.  245  Broadway,  New  York, 

American  Agriculturist  Building. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS  &  ROOTS 

For  Farmers  and  Market-Gardeners, 

Early  Jersey  Wakefield  Cabbage  Plants  (cold-frame),  $10 
per  1.000. 

Early  Erfurt  Cauliflower  plants  (cold-frame),  $20  per  1,000. 
Horse-radish  sets,  $0  per  1,000. 

Rhubarb,  Linnaeus  (fine  roots).  $12  per  10G;  $100  per  1,000. 
Asparagus,  Van  Sicklen’s  Colossal,  2  rear  old,  $20  per  1,000. 

“  “  “  1  “  $15 

We  guarantee  Van  Sicklen's  Colossal  Asparagus  pure. 
Two  thirds  of  Colossal,  so  called,  is  spurious. 

All  of  the  above  are  now  ready  for  shipment. 


SEEDSMEN,  35  COETLANDT  ST„  New  York. 

HAWLEY’S  PRICE-LIST 

OF 

Genuine  Wethersfield  (Ct.)  Onion  Seed. 
Warranted  Fresh  and  Reliable. 

Per  oz.  Per  lb.  Per  25  lbs. 

Wethersfield  Large  Red  Onion . 20c,  $1.50  $1.25 

Medium  Early  Round  “  '•  25c.  2.00  1.75 

Extra  or  First  Early  0  “  ...,.30c.  2.50 

Yellow  Danvers  “  25c.  2.00 

White  Silver  Skin  “  40c.  4  00 

White  Globe  “  40c.  4.00 

Premium  Flat  Dutch  Cabbage  Seed.. 25c.  3.00  10  Sis.  $2.50 

Early  White  Spine  Cucumber  Seed. .  ,10c.  100  “  75 

Early  Blood  Turnip  Beet  Seed . 10c.  .75  “  .00 

Four  pounds  or  less-by  mail,  post-paid.  Larger  quantities 
by  express  (not  pre-paid),  on  receipt  of  price.  Remittances 
may  be  by  draft  on  New  York,  Money  Order,  Registered 
Letter,  or  Express.  $2.00  may  be  sent  in  letter  at  luy  risk. 
Complete  catalogue  for  gardeners  free  on  application.’ 
Address 

R.  D.  HAWLEY,  Seed  Warehouse, 
492  and  498  Effiain  St.  Hartford  Ct. 

mammoth  dent  corm 

AND 

EXCELSIOR  OATS, 

C'ORNyieUls  100  bushels  per  acre.  Stalk  strong,  ears 
mrge,  grams  heavy— 40  rows  to  an  ear.  Thebestcorn  grown. 
Price  40  cts.  pel-pound ;  4  lbs.,  $1,  free  by  mail.  By  express, 
I  peck,  $1.50;  1  busily $1. 

,  EXCELSIOR  OATS  yield 70 bushels  per  acre,  weigh 
44  lbs. ;  third  crop,  from  one  pint  of  seed.  250  bushels.  The 
best  paying  oats  that  are  raised.  Price  50c,  per  qt.,  free  by 
mail.  Send  two  stamps  for  samples.  Address,  with  the 
money.  G.  D.  LATHROP  CO.,  Wapakoneta,  Ohio. 


FRESH,  GENUINE,  and  RELIABLE 

Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 

Sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  to  any  part  of  the  country. 

<s>  oz.  $  ib. 

Asparagus,  Conover’s  Colossal . 30  $3.00 

Beet,  Blood  Turnip,  and  Long  Smooth . 15  1.00 

Cabbage,  Jersey  Wakefield . 75  10.00 

“  Flat  Dutch  and  Late  Bergen . 30  3.00 

Carrot,  Long  Orange  and  Early  Horn . 15  1.50 

Cauliflower,  Extra  Early  Erfurt,  $  pkt.,  20c . $2.00 

Celery,  White  Solid  and  Dwarf  White . .40  4.00 

Cucumber,  White  Spine  and  Early  Cluster . 15  1.50 

Egg-plant,  N.  Y.  Imp’d  and  Black  Pekin . 75  8.00 

Lettuce,  Curled  Simpson  and  Tennis  Ball . 40  4.00 

Muskmelon,  Nutmeg  and  Skillman’s . 15  1.50 

Watermelon,  Mt.  Sprout  and  Ice  Cream . 15  1.50 

Onion,  Large  Red  and  Yellow  Dutch . . 25  2.50 

Parsnip,  Long  Smooth  and  Guernsey . 10  .75 

Radish,  Scarlet  Turnip  and  Long  Scarlet . 10  .75 

Spinach,  Round  Leaf  and  Prickly . 10  .60 

Squash,  Boston  Marrow . 15  1  -50 

Tomato,  The  Trophy,  per  pkt.,  25c . 1.00 

“  N.  Y.  Market  and  Gen.  Grant . 30  3.00 

Turnip.  Red  and  White  Top,  Strap  Leaf,  and  Y’ el- 

low  Globe . 10  -75 

Collections  of  Flower  Seeds. 

No.  1  contains  12  choice  var.  Hardy  Annuals . 50 

No.  2  ’’  25  “  “  “  “  $1.00 

No.  3  “  50  “  “  “  “  2.50 

No.  4  “  20  “  “  Bien'ls  and  Peren’ls .  1.00 

No.  5  “  50  “  “  ■■  “  2.50 

My  new  Seed  Catalogue  for  1872,  containing  a  complete 
list  of  ail  varieties  worthy  of  cultivation,  giving  Time  and 
Manner  of  Sowing,  also  Two  Beautiful  Colored  Plates  and 
other  Engravings,  mailed  to  my  customers  gratis;  to  all 
others  on  receipt  of  10c. 

Address  JAMES  FLEMING, 

_ 67  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

GREENHOUSE'  &  BEDDING  PLANTS. 
SURPLUS  ST@€f€ 

of  many  N'EW  and  RARE  Plants  will  be  sold  during  the 
months  of  March  and  April  at  very  low  rates.  Wholesale 
list  mailed  free.  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue,  25c. 


35  CoriiandtSt.,  New  York.. 


IMPROVED  Wtute-spined  Cucumber  Seed. — 

The  result  of  a  careful  selection  for  several  years  of 
the  most  perfect-shaped  cucumbers,  from  vines  that  have 
uniformly  produced  them,  in  my  own  frames.  Price  25  cts., 
post-paid.  C.  THOMPSON  ADAMS,  Florist  and  Horticul¬ 
turist,  West  Medway,  Mass. 


Collections  of  Flower  Seeds  by  Mall. 

£?]}•  No.  1— contains  twenty  choice  varieties  of  Annuals.$1.00 
Coll.  No.  2— cpntains  twenty  choice  varieties  of  Bien- 

mals  and  Perennials .  i  no 

Coll.  No.  3— contains  ten  extra  fine  varieties  of  Annuals'  ' 

and  Perennials .  ,  00 

Coll.  No.  4— contains  live  very  choice  varieties’ selected 
irom  Prize  Flowers,  of  English  Pansies, 
German  Carnation,  and  Picotee  Pinks 
Verbenas,  Truffaut’s  French  Asters,  and 
Double  Hollyhocks . j.oo 

Any  one  remitting  $3.00  will  receive  the  four  assortments 
postage  iree. 

SPRING  RULES. 

Hybrid  Gladiolus,  choice  named  varieties,  $3  per  doz. 
and  upwards. 

„  ,  “  fine  mixed  varieties,  $1  per  doz. 

Double  Tuberoses,  loc.  each,  per  doz.,  $1.50.  eaeii  doz 

Tigridia  (Tiger  Flower).  Mixed  varieties . 15c.  $1.25 

Lilinm  Auratum— TIic  Q,«ccn  of  Lilies. 
We  offer  a  large  quantity  of  this  splendid  Lily,  2  years 
old,  from  scales  %  to  %  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  low  rates :  Per  'A  doz.,  40c.,  per  doz.,  75c.  Price  for 
larger  quantities  oil  application. 

Extra  large  flowering  Bulbs,  35c.  to  $1  each,  $3.50  to  $10  doz. 

Colocasia  esculcntam. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  striking  of  the  Ornamental 
Foliaged  Plants  in  cultivation. 

Price  50c.,  $1.00,  and  $2.00  each,  according  to  size  of  bulbs. 

FINE  MIXED  LAWN  GRASS  SEED. 

By  the  use  of  our  improved  mixture,  a  beautiful  Lawn 
may  be  made  in  a  very  short  time. 

By  mail,  per  qt.,  30c. ;  hy  express,  per  bush.,  $6.00. 

For  a  complete  list  of  Seeds,  Bulbs,  and  Garden  Requi¬ 
sites,  see  our  large  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


Richardson  &  Gould, 

R.  0.  Box5134.  245  Broadway,  New  York, 

American  Agriculturist  Building. 


“The  plants  are  very  vigorous  and  productive.  I  think 
the  MATILDA  will  become  a  profitable  variety  for  market, 
inasmuch  as  the  fruit  is  very  large,  and  of  a  handsome  color. 

“A.  S.  FULLER.” 

Plants,  $1.50  per  doz. ;  $10  per  100.  For  Circular  descrip¬ 
tive  of  this  choice  new  variety,  address 

_ O.  .T.  TILLSON,  Highland,  N.  Y. 

THE  PRIZE  STRAWBERRIES. 

Kissena,  Late  Prolific,  Champion. 

2  plants  for  $1 ;  6  for  $2 ;  12  for  $3 ;  100  for  $20.  For  sale 
exclusively  hy 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  23  Park  Place,  New  York,  and 
REISIG  &  HEXAMEK,  New  Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

mammoth  Bent  Corn. 

THE  REST  IS  NEVER  TOO  GOOD. 

The  Mammoth  Dent  Corn'is  the  largest  early  field  corn 
produced  in  America.  “  For  large  ears,  depth  of  grain,  and 
well  filled  at  both  ends,  it  far  surpasses  any  other.” — N.  Y. 
Bee  Journal.  Having  been  a  partner  of  I.  N.  Balthis,  in  in¬ 
troducing  this  corn,  I  will  supply  the  genuine  article,  owing 
to  the  pressure  of  the  times,  at  the  following  rates:  Four 
lbs.,  by  mail,  post-paid,  85c.;  one  peck,  hy  express.  $1.50; 
half-bush.,  $2.25;  one  bush.,  $3.50,  or  two  bushels  for  $6.00. 
Send  stamp  for  circular.  Address  HENRY  DliSiBO, 
Box  31,  Corvdon,  Harrison  Co.,  Ind. _ _ 

HOVEY  &  CO.’S 
ELIU8TRAYEB 

Seed  Catalogue, 

1872,  150  pages.  Sent  to  customers  free ;  to  all  others  for 
ten  cents,  not  half  cost.  The  most  extensive  Seed  Catalogue 
published. 

All  seeds  warranted  to  reach  Purciiascrs. 
HOVE  Y  &  CO.,  53  North  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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THE  HANSON  LETTUCE. 

The  above  cut  represents  a  sectional  view,  showing'  the 
inside  of  thi3  truly  superior  Lettuce.  The  heads  are  re¬ 
markably  large,  deliciously  sweet,  tender,  and  crisp,  even  to 
the  outer  leaves.  Price,  per  packet,  25c. 

Bast  inn's  Extra  Early  Beet.— The  perfection  of 
a  licet,  being  very  early,  of  quick  growth,  fine  turnip-rooted 
form,  and  good  color,  a  profitable  variety  for  the  Market- 
Gardener,  and  one  of  the  best  for  family  use.  Ter  lb.,  $1.50 ; 
per  oz.,  20c. 

Bastian’s  Half-Bong  Blood  Beet,  in  color,  shape, 
and  size,  is  all  that  can  he  desired  in  a  Beet.  A  valuable 
variety  to  follow  after  the  preceding  one.  Per  lb.,  $1.50; 
per  oz.,  20c. 

Dark  Bed  Egyptian  Beet.— A  small,  early  variety. 
Elat,  dark  blood  color.  Per  lb.,  $o ;  per  oz.,  80c. 

Philadelphia  Elat  Dutch  Cabbage. — Extra  se¬ 
lected.  A  profitable  variety.  Per  lb.,  $3;  per  oz.,  30c. 

Philadelphia  Bate  Drumhead  Cabhage.- 
Per  lb.,  $3;  per  oz.,  80c. 

Boston.  Market  Celery.— A  dwarf  solid  variety. 
Per  oz.,  50c. ;  per  packet,  10c. 

Conover’s  Colossal  Asparagus.— Per  lb.,  $3.00; 
per  oz.,  30c. 

Bcsher’s  Mammoth  Asparagus.— Per  lb.,  $1.C0; 
per  oz.,  20c. 

Early  White  Curled  Endive. — Self-blanching ; 
very  fine,  large,  and  extra  curled.  Per  oz.,  50c. 

Cauliflower  Be  Sormand.— The  finest  variety. 
Short-stemmed.  Per  oz.,  $2.00  ;  per  packet,  2ac. 

Trophy  Tomato.— Our  own  saving,  from  extra  large 
selected  fruit.  Per  oz.,  $3  ;  per  packet,  20c. 

Tomato.— The  Cook's  Favorite,  Tilden,  and  Feejee 
Island.  Per  oz.,  40c. ;  per  packet,  10c. 

Tomato.— Philadelphia  Market  and  Gen.  Grant.  Per 
oz.,  50c.;  pktylOc. 

Onion.— Yellow  Danvers.  $3  per  lb. ;  30e.  per  oz. 

“  "White  or  Silver  Skin,  $3.50  per  lb. ;  30c.  per  oz. 

The  above  Onion  Seed  are  Philadelphia-grown,  the  best 
for  sets. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  varieties  we  have 
for  sale,  all  of  which  will  be  mailed  free  at  prices  quoted. 


1872. 

DEEEE’S 

Garden  Seeds, 

ALWAYS 

Fresh  &  Reliable, 

A  full  stock  of  every  variety,  with  all 
the  most  desirable 

NOVELTBES 

IN 

Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Plants,  Bulbs,  etc.,  etc. 

Diver’s  Extra  Early  Pea  lias  acquired  a  reputation 
beyond  all  others  as  an  early ,  even  cropper,  so  essential  for 
au  early,  profitable  crop.  Per  bush.,  $10:  per  qt„  40e. 

McLean’s  Bittle  Gem.— Delicious  flavor,  dwarf,  and 
quite  early.  Per  qt.,  00c. 

Baxton’s  Alpha  Pea. — The  earliest  and  best  dwarf 
wrinkled  marrow  Pea.  Per  pt.,  $1. 

Beans.— Dwarf  German  Wax.  Early,  remarkably  ten¬ 
der,  and  stringless.  Per  qt.,50c. 

Ben  ns. —Large  Lima.  Extra  selection.  Five  Beans  to  a 
pod.  Per  qt.,  50c. 

Corn.— Darling’s  and  Crosby’s  Early  Sugar.  Per 
qt.,  40c.  Stowcll’s  Evergreen. — 23c.  per  qt. 

All  varieties  of  Peas,  Beans,  and  Corn,  when  sent  by  mail, 
are  10c.  additional  per  quart  for  postage. 

FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Our  stock  of  flower  seeds  is  unusually  large  and  fine.  Wo 
make  a  specialty  of  this  department,  and  grow  many  of  the 
leading  kinds  on  our  seed  gardens  and  farm.  The  finest 
varieties  of  Asters,  Balsams,  Carnations,  Calceolaria,  Cine¬ 
raria,  Cyclamen,  Dahlia,  Diadem  Pink,  China  Pink,  Hcart’s- 
Ease  or  Pansy,  Larkspurs,  Lobelia,  Minulus,  Nasturtium, 
Phlox  Drummondii,  Petunia,  Double  Portulaca,  Stock 
Gill y,  Verbenas,  Double  Zinnias,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

PLANTS,  SHRUBS,  BULBS,  etc. 

Every  variety  for  the  Garden,  Window  Garden,  Conserva¬ 
tory,  and  Greenhouse. 

DREER’S  GARDEN  CALENDAR  FOR  1872, 

With  full  descriptive  lists  of  our  stock,  will  be  mailed  to  all 
upon  receipt  of  a  postage-stamp.  Address 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Just  Issued  — The  Nineteenth  Edition 

of  our. 

Seed  Catalogue 

AND 

lUitsiraicdl  Flower  and  Miielten 
Garden  S>irectory, 

Of  130  pages,  which  we  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  to  all  who 
have  not  already  received  it,  and  who  will  inclose  us  two 
stamps.  It  gives  the  price  of  3,000  varieties  of  Seeds,  Gla¬ 
diolus  and  other  Bulbs,  Small  Fruits,  etc.,  with  a  Special 
List  of  Novelties  in  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  not 
before  given. 

English  Acorns,  for  Seed.— This  variety  of  White 
Oak  is  celebrated  throughout  England  for  ornamental  and 
useful  purposes.  The  growth  is  pyramidal,  instead  of 
branching  like  other  varieties  of  oak.  Our  stock  is  kept  in 
the  finest  condition  for  planting.  One  quart  of  Acorns,  by 
mail,  post-paid,  for  CO  cents.  Price  per  bushel  on  applica¬ 
tion.  Address 


CURTIS  &  COBB, 

1 6  (  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Wlass. 


Having  been  the  first  to  introduce  to  the  public  the 
Hubbard  Squash,  American  Turban  Squash,  Marblehead 
Mammoth  Cabbage,  Mexican  Sweet  Corn,  Pliinney’s  Water¬ 
melon,  Brown’s  New  Dwarf  Marrowfat  Pea,  Boston  Curled 
Lettuce,  and  other 

New  and  Valuable  Vegetables ? 

with  the  return  of  another  season  I  am  again  prepared  to 
supply  the  public  with  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  of  the 
purest  quality.  My  Annual  Catalogue  is  now  ready,  and  will 
he  sent  free  to  all.  My  customers  of  last  year  will  receive 
it  without  writing  for  it.  It  abounds  in  fine  engravings, 
many  of  which  were  taken  from  photographs  of  the  vege¬ 
tables  themselves.  It  has  not  only  all  novelties,  but  the 
standard  vegetables  of  the  farm  and  garden  (over  one  hun¬ 
dred  of  which  are  of  my  own  growing),  and  a  carefully  se¬ 
lected  list  of  Flower  Seeds.  As  stated  in  my  Catalogue,  all 
my  seed  is  sold  under  three  warrants— 1st :  77 ml  all  money 
vent  shall  reach  me.  2d:  That  all  seed  ordered  shall  reach 
the  purchaser.  3d:  That  mi/  seeds  shall  he  fresh,  and  true 
to  name.  Catalogues  free  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


Vegetable  Seeds,  etc, 

CUP.  ANNUAL 


Fottler’s  Improved  Brunswick  Cafe|afe. 


This  fine  Cabbage,  originally  intro¬ 
duced  by  our  Mr.  Sclilegel,  and  per¬ 
fected  in  size  and  form  by  Mr.  Fottler, 
father  of  the  Junior  member  of  our 
firm,  still  maintains  its  superiority 
for  general  culture  over  all  other  cab¬ 
bages  at  present  known. 

The  accompanying  cut  was  drawn 
and  engraved  from  a  fair  average 
specimen  of  our  seed  stock  crop  of 
1871,  and  is  a  faithful  representation  of 
the  variety  as  sold  by  us.  It  Is  a  rapid 
grower,  and  uniformly  productive  of 
large,  handsome,  solid  heads,  on  short 
stems,  with  but  few  outside  leaves. 
Early  planted,  it  is  ready  for  use  In 
•July  and  August.  Later  planed.lt  is 
in  use  throughout  the  winter.  We 
offer  seed  of  'this  fine  variiety,  and  a 
general  assortment  of  other  seeds,  in 
quantities  suited  to  the  requirements 
of  purchasers. 

The  specialty  at  our  business  is  fur¬ 
nishing  seeds  of  extra  quality  suited 
to  the  requirements  of  Market-Garden¬ 
ers  and  others.  Our  seeds  are  grown 
from  the  choicest  stocks  and  in  the 
most  careful  manner,  and  we  know 
ingly  deal  in  no  other. 

Catalogues  of  varieties 
and  prices  sent  free  to 
all  who  apply  for  them. 

Address 


SOHLEGEL,  EVERETT  &  00.,  16  S,  Market  St,,  Boston,  Mass, 


Our  Seed  Catalogue 

FOR  1872, 

Enlarged  and  improved,  containing  a  complete  list  of  all 
rue  best  varieties  of 

VEGETABLE.  FIELD,  and  FLOWER  SEEDS, 
is  now  ready,  aud  will  be  bent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
postage  stamp. 

E,  A.  REEVES, 

P.  o. Box 2GG0.  58  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


CEED  FO'Fl'S'OFS  A  SBMJCIAA- 

K-5  TY.  EARLY  ROSE  and  all  the  best  varieties  in 
fine  condition.  Send  your  orders  to  TATEM  &  DAVEN¬ 
PORT,  1,  2,  and  4  Delaware  Av.  Market,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


See  “  Corn  is  King,”  in  another  column. 


GENUINE  WETHERSFIELD  ONION 
SEED,  GARDEN,  VEGETABLE, 
and  FARM  SEEDS,  etc. 

Iri..  XX  ISaTO-ley’s 

Animal  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  above  seeds  for  1872, 
containing  a  complete  selection  of  vegetable  and  agricul¬ 
tural  seeds  of  superior  quality,  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
Market-Gardeners  and  others,  is  just  published,  and  will  be 
sent  free  to  all  applicants.  Address 

R°  I>o  HAWLEY,  492  and  493  Main  St.,  Hartford,  Ct. 

jPlasst’s  Fanners  ami  Gardcnci>’ 
Almanac  lj)r  I S72. 

Witli  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Seeds, 
now  ready,  and  will  be  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

Address  L.  G.  PRATT  &  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


PRICE  LIST 

OK 

Vegetable  &  Agricultural  Seeds 

Embracing  all  the  standard  kinds,  at  popular  prices,  is  now 
ready,  and  mailed  free  to  any  address. 

ALFRED  BRIDGEN1AN  &  SON, 

876  Broadway,  New  York. 

If  ID  RARE  VEGETABLE. 

I  make  the  seed  of  New  and  Rare  Vegetables  a  specialty, 
besides  raising  all  the  common  varieties.  On  the  cover  of 
my  Catalogue  will  be  found  extracts  from  letters  received 
from  farmers  and  gardeners  residing  in  over  thirty  different 
States  and  Territories  who  have  used  my  seed  from  one  to 
ten  years.  Catalogues  sent  free  to  all.  My  customers  of 
last  year  will  receive  it  without  writing  for  it. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


TH0RBURN’$  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Our  Annual  Descriptive 

CATALOGUE  OF  FLOWER  SEEDS, 
containing  all  the  novelties,  also  Hybrid  Gladiolus 
and  Spring  Bulbs,  is  now  ready  for  mailing  free  to 
applicants.  New  Tree  Seed  Catalogue  also  just  issued. 

J.  M.  THOUBURN  &  CO.,  15  John  St.,  New  York. 


now 

READY. 

iv. 


Woodruff's  Annual  Catalogue  of  choice 
Greenhouse  and  Vegetable  Plants.  Special 
inducements  to  buyers.  Scud  for  Cata¬ 
logue,  free  to  all.  Address 
J.  WOODRUFF,  Florist,  Westfield,  N.  .T. 


Three  lew  Melons. 


My  Catalogue  contains  a  description,  with  engravings,  of 
three  new  melons,  which  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
all  who  love  choice  melons.  Catalogue  free  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


TEN  CHOICE  FLOWERING  PLANTS, 
.  v/jLU  fIJL.  bv  mail,  post-paid.  Send  stamp  for 
circular.  II.  A.  GATLIN,  Corry,  Pa. 
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Flower  Seeds. 

Our  new  SEED  CATALOGUE,  which  contains  » 
greatly  enlarged  list  of  Flower  Seeds,  and  includes  all  the 
novelties  of  value,  both  in  FUOAVERS  and 
VEGETABLES,  is  now  ready  for  distribution.  Address 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  376.  1 89  St,  191  Water  St., 

NEW  YORK. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  AND  DEALERS  IN 

Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements, 
Machinery,  and  Fertilizers. 

Flower  Seeds. 

OUR  ANNUAL 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 

OF 

FLOWER  SEEDS, 

luoluding  novelties  for  1872,  is  now  ready,  and  mailed  free 
to  all  applicants. 

ALFRED  BRBDCEMAN  &  SON, 

876  Broadway,  New  York. 

New  and  Hare  Plants 

For. 

SPRING  OF  IS  ?2. 

JOI2M  SiL.UXj’B 

Catalogue  of  New  and  Beautiful  Plants  will  be  ready  in 
February,  containwg  a  superb  colored  plate  of  a  tine  New 
Pelargonium,  mailed  free  to  all  my  customers;  to  others 
price  10  cents,  or  a  plain  copy  to  all  applicants  free. 

JOIOT  SAUL, 

WasUsiMg-fcosa  City,  1>.  C. 

Flowers  for  the  Million. 

OUR  SPECIALTIES. 


Verbenas. 


Plants  sent  by  mail,  post 
paid,  15  for  $1.00;  by  express 
100  for  $5.00;  1,000  for  $10. 


Roses. 


A  splendid  collection.  'Fifty- 
page  Catalogue  sent  free  to 
any  address. 

MASSEY  &  HUDSON, 

Chcstertown,  Kent  Co.,  Md. 

Flower  Seeds.  Flower  Seeds. 

33  KINDS  FOR  $1.00. 

BY  MAIL,  POSTAGE  PREPAID. 

The  subscriber,  having  over  40  years’  experience  in  cultivat¬ 
ing  Flower  Seeds,  etc.,  lias  made  a  selection  of  all  the  most 
desirable  flowers  for  general  cultivation.  The  list  comprises 
over  250  kinds,  and  a  person  selecting  from  it  can  obtain 
just  as  fine  flowers  as  if  selecting  from  an  expensive  fancy 
catalogue,  at  less  than  half  the  expense— as  many  on  the  list 
are  sold  by  others  at  10c.,  15c.,  20c.,  and  25e.  per  package. 
The  list  will  be  sent  to  all  who  apply  for  it. 

G.  R.  GARRETSON,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


PLANTS. 


For  the  Spring  Trs&de. 

ALL  FINE  PLANTS. 

Daphne  Cneorum,  2  yrs.  old,  $15  per  100;  3  and  4  yrs.  old, 
large  plants,  $25  per  100.  Tritoma  Uvaria.  $25  to  $.35  per  100. 
Ginerium  Argenteum,  $25  to  $35  per  100.  Dahlias,  50  var.,  $15 
per  100.  Bocouia  Japonica,  $15  to  $25  per  100.  'Verbenas, 
flue  plants,  50  var.,  $0  per  100. 

OLM  BROTHERS,  Springfield,  Mass. 

The  Beautiful  Flowers, 

A  48-page  catalogue  free.  No  seeds  for  sale,  hut  all  live 
plants  from  the  best  set  ot  greenhouses  in  the  AVest. 

Address 

STORRS,  HARRISON  &  CO., 

Painesviila,  Ohio. 

J.  W.  COBUKN  &  GO.,  East  Chester,  N.  Y.f 

Offer  this  spring  a  choice  stock  of 

Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees, 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants. 

!  Circulars  upon  application. 


NEW  AND 
BARE, 

By  Mall  and  Express.  New  Catalogue,  Free. 
Address  ELL1YANGER  &  BARRY, 

Verbena  and  Pansy  Seed, 


TREES, 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL, 

For  SPRING  of  1873. 


n'e  invite  the  attention  of  Planters  and  Dealers  to  our 
large  and  complete  stock  of 

Standard  and  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees. 
Grape-Vines,  Small  Fruits. 

Ornamental  Trees,  8hrnl>s  Roses. 

New  and  Rare  Fruit,  and  Ornamental  Trees. 
Evergreens  and  New  Plants. 

Prompt  attention  given  to  all  inquiries. 

Descriptive  and  Illustrated  priced  Catalogues  sent  prepaid , 
on  receipt  of  stamps,  as  folloivs  : 

No.  1— Fruits,  10c.  No.  3— Ornamental  Trees,  10c.  No. 
3— Greenhouse,  10c.  No.  4— Wholesale,  Free. 

Address 

Estab’d  1840.  ELIWAMGER  &  BARRY, 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  ROCHESTER,  N.  A . 

"  evergeeensT^ 

American  Arbor  Vltse,  seven  sizes,  all  transplanted. 
Also  the  beautiful  dwarf  varieties,  Hovey’s  Golden, 
Hoopcs’,  Heath-Beaveil,  Parsons’,  Booth's,  etc., 
etc.,  in  several  grades.  Irish  and  Swedish  Junipers, 
Siberian  Arbor  Vitae,  etc. 

Send  lor  the  following  Catalogues : 

No.  1.  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits. 

No.  2.  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Ornamentals. 
No.  3.  Wholesale  List  for  Nurserymen  and  Dealers. 

SIOOPE§,  ESTCO.  Sc  THOMAS, 

Cherry  Hill  Nurseries,  Westchester,  Pa. 


OF  APPLE 


AND  OTHEll 


etc.,  now  ready,  and  forwarded  on  application.  Address 
(inclosing  stamp)  DEXTER  SNOW,  Chicopee,  Mass. 


FRUIT  TREES,  VINES,  &  PLANTS, 

Of  Finest  Q,uality,  at  Astonisliingly  Low 
Rates.  Extraordinary  inducements  to  wholesale  buyers. 
Catalogues  free. 

STARK  &  BARNETT,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

shade,  Trees.  hS&  Plants,  feu.  Seeds. 

(500  Acres.  31st  Year.  13  Greenhouses. 

10,000  Apple  and  Crab  Rootgrafts,  best  sorts,  $50 

1,000  Pear,  Plum,  or  Tetofskv  Rootgrafts,  15 

1,000  Std.  Pear,  extra,  1  year  Bartlett,  etc.,  3  to  4  ft.,  100 
5,000  Silver  Maples,  average  1  foot,  10 

10,000  Osage  Orange  Plants,  1st  class,  25 

5,000  Concord  Grape  or  Willow  Cuttings,  S 

Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  large  Stock. 

100-Page  Illustrated  Catalogue,  10  cents. 

Colored  Plates,  Fruits,  aud  Flowers,  5  samples  by  mail,  $1. 
Wholesale  Price-List  free. 

F.  K.  PHOENIX,  Bloomington,  Ill. 

BusFberg  Yineyards 
and  Ifraseries. 

1872,  CRAPE-VB^ES.  S@72„ 

We  make  the  raising  of  Grape-vines  a  specialty,  and  offer 
our  extensive  and  well-grown  stock  at  very  low  rates. 
Price-lists  for  Spring  18T2  free.  Address 

ISIDOR  BUSH  &  SON,  Bushberg,  Jeff.  Co.,  Mo. 

Macetton  Nurseries 

Offer  Orange,  Quince,  Small  Fruit.  Plants,  carefully  se¬ 
lected,  in  50  varieties,  at  low  prices,  Standard  and  Dwarf 
Pears  of  very  tine  growth,  Plums,  Cherries,  Peaches,  Ap¬ 
ples,  Grape-Vines  in  quantity,  Ornamental  Trees  and 
Plants,  etc.  Send  for  Priced  Catalogue. 

J.  B.  JONES,  Successor  to  C.  L.  Van  Dusen, 

Macedon,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  A". 

fiMALL  FEUSTS.  Small  BVuits. 

t-z  In  large  quantities.  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  and 
Blackberries  Send  stamp  for  price  list. 

JOHN  E.  HUNT,  Manalapan  P.  O.,  Monmoutli  Co.,  N.  J. 

STRAWBERRIES, Wilson, Downer,  etc., §2  per  M. 

Raspberries,  $6.  Dorchester  Bl’k’s,  $10.  Asparagus.  $3. 
Grapes,  Concords,  $3  per  100.  All  other  stock  at  low  prices. 

S.  T.  DUFFELL,  Yardville,  N.  J. 

ISde,  Trees !  Plants !  &r;  Seeds ! 

Apple  and  Crab  Rootgrafts.  best  sorts,  10,000,  $50.00 

Pear,  Std.  Extra,  1  yr.,  Bartlett,  etc.,  3  to  4  ft.,  doz.,  2.50 

Seeds,  Peach,  bu.,  $2 ;  Apple,  Osage,  new,  bu.,  12.00 

Potatoes,  White  Peach  Blow,  Early  Rose,  bu.,  2.00 

Seedlings,  Soft  Maple,  1.000,  $1;  Ash,  $3;  Elm,  2.00 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  100  page,  and  New  Price-list,  10c. 
F.  It.  PHOENIX,  Bloomington,  Ill. 

Rochester 

Commercial 

Established  1830.  Nurseries. 

SEND  for  our  New  Circular  of  prices— per  doz.,  per 
100,  or  per  1,000— embracing  all  the  best  HARDY 
TREES  and  PLANTS — both  Fruit,  and  Ornamen¬ 
tal— besides  a  select  listof  Specialties  and  Novelties. 
Address  W.  S.  LITTLE,  R  ochcster,  N.  Y. 

COLUMBUS  NURSERY.— Greenhouse  and  Bedding 
Plants  "ive  universal  satisfaction.  Spring  Catalogue  mailed 
to  applicants.  R.  G.  HANFORD,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Moorcstown  Small  Fruit  &  Plant  Farm. 

Prices  Greatly  Reduced  for  Cash. 

,  100.  1,000.  1»,000. 

Wilson’s  Albany  and  Charles  Downing 

Strawberry . $0.75  $3.60  $25.00 

22  other  varieties  equally  low  rates.  No  charge  for  Hacking 

Philadelphia  aud  Clark  Raspberry .  2.00  13.00  120.00 

/fersf  Lie.  Brandy  wine,  Pearl,  and  others,  lowestmarket  rates. 
Wilson  Early  Blackberry  (good  plants)...  2.50  18.00  100.00 
Kittatinny,  Lawton,  and  Mo.  Mammoth. .  1.00  0.00  50.00 

Peach-trees,  best  varieties,  healthy  and 

true . 10.00  80.00 

Conover’sColossal  Asparagus  Roots  (lyr.)  1.00  6.00  50.00 

“  “  “  “  (2yr.)  1.50  8.00  75.00 

“  “  “  Seed,  Crop  1871,  %  It.,  Joe.; 

1  $1.25  ;  10  R8.,  $10. 

Early  Rose  and  Peerless  Potatoes,  $1.50  bush.;  $3.25  V  bbl.; 
$30  $  10  bbls. ;  $275  V  100  bbls. 

All  persons  wishing  any  of  the  above  should  order  early. 
Those  living  South  should  attend  to  it  at  once,  and  have 
them  in  time.  Send  for  a  Catalogue  before  ordering  else¬ 
where.  THOS.  C.  ANDREWS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

FrapfC*  CATALOGUES  FOR  1872 

EPS.  of  the  Rumtorn  Nurseries, 

Established  1S54.  Ocean  exposure.  Special¬ 
ties  this  Spring;.  Small  Evergreens.  Osage 
Orange,  Wilson’s  Strawberry.  Basket  and  Bedding  Plants, 
etc.,  by  mail  or  express. 

Catalogue  No.  1.  A  general  assortment  of  Ilardy  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Stock,  etc.  No.  2.  Greenhouse  Department- 
New,  Rare,  and  Beautiful  Plants,  etc.  No.  3.  Dealers’ 
Wholesale  List. 


Red  Bank  P.  O.,  N.  J. 


Sweet  Chestnut  Trees, 

300,000  yet  unsold.  A  16-page  circular  free.  Also  a  large 
general  nursery  stock.  Wholesale  list  to  nurserymen  and 
dealers.  Address 

STORRS,  HARRISON  &  CO., 

Painesville,  Ohio. 

BELLEVUE  NURSERY, 

PATERSON,  NEW  JERSEY. 

A  special  wholesale  price-list  of  Bedding  Plants,  and 
Plants  suitable  for  Hanging  Baskets, Vases,  Rock-work,  etc., 
etc.  Ready  first  of  February.  Mailed  free  on  application  to 
A.  B.  WOODRUFF,  Proprietor, 
Or,  H.  C.  CHITTY,  Superintendent. 

1872.  TREES !  TREES!  1872. 

Apple-trees,  three  years,  very  fine ;  Peach,  Pear,  Plum, 
Cherry,  Small  Fruits,  Ornamental  Shrubs,  etc.;  White  Ash, 
Elm,  Maple,  and  Chestnut  for  groves  ;  2,000,000  Evergreens, 
two  years,  from  seed  well  grown,  aud  line.  All  at  bottom 
prices.  Price-list  free. 

BARNES,  BROS.  &  CO., 

Young  America,  Ill. 


Arbor-Vitas, 
4  to  6  in., 
only 

$2  per  1,000. 


One  Year  Transplanted. 


|  Extra  Arbor 
Vita;, 

I  I  I  to  6  in.,  at 
•  j  $1  per  1,000. 


Arbor-Vita',  4  to  8  in.  only  $10  per  1,000.  Price-list  free. 
Address  WM.  MORTON  &  SON,  Portland,  Me.,  Box  1,183. 

~ THE  BVY^HILL  NU R S E RY 

CATALOGUE 

of  Small  Fruits,  Seeds,  and  Seed  Potatoes  will  be  mailed 
free  to  all  applicants.  Address 

REISIG  &  HEXAMEE,  New  Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


W.  T.  SMITH, 

Geneva  Nursery,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

400  ACRES.  Send  10c.  for  catalogue. 

500,000  Grape-Vines  for  Sale ! 

Concord,  1  and  2  yearn,  as  they  run,  $4  per  100 ;  $25  per 
1,000.  Concord,  2  years  old,  prime  layers,  only  $5  per  100; 
$30  per  1,000.  Delaware,  Hartford,  Diana,  Iona,  Norton 
Virginia,  Martha,  Rogers’  Hybrids,  Cynthiana,  Eumelan, 
and  all  leading  varieties,  very  extra,  and  cheaper  than 
anywhere. 

Also  Currants,  Gooseberry,  Strawberry,  Raspberry.  Black¬ 
berry,  Roses,  Quince,  and  also  a  large  stock  of  Apple,  Pear, 
Plum,  and  Cherry  Trees,  most  extra,  and  below  market 
price,  for  sale.  Address 

Dr.  H.  SCHRODER,  Bloomington,  Ill. 


HONEY  LOCUST  »oplants)- ?6 
ASPARAGUS,  $3.50  per  1 ,000. 

J.  W.  COBURN  &  CO.,  East  Chester,  N.  Y. 

STANDARD  Fear  ’iTrees 

at  greatly  reduced  rates,  and  a  com¬ 
plete  assortment  of  Nursery  Stock.  Address 

E.  MOODY  &  SONS,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

CNOLLAR  GRAFTS,  whole  roots,  leading  vari- 

J  eties  of  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry  put  up  to  order. 
Apple-root  grafts  cheap.  Send  for  samples  and  prices.  Ad¬ 
dress  W.  G.  McKELVIE,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

START  A  NURSERY,  &&££ 

Price-list  No.  2,  for  Spring  of  1S72,  free. 

IIEIKKS’  NURSERIES,  Dayton,  O.  (Established  1822.) 

COLUMBUS  NURSERY.— A  very  large  and  com¬ 
plete  assortment  of  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Shrubs,  Roses,  and 
Plants,  of  the  best  quality,  and  at  reasonable  prices.  Cata¬ 
logues  mailed  to  applicants.  R.  G.  Hanford,  Columbus,  O. 
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aTItiW8EKE¥  PLANTS  UOI5 

h-9  SALE.— Two  remarkable  new  seedlings,  Early  Sur¬ 
prise  and  Hudson's  Early.  Both  monstrous  berries,  1  oz.  each. 
Very  productive.  Early  Surprise  ripens  ten  days,  and  Hud¬ 
son’s  Early  a  week,  before  any  other  kind.  Blunts,  SI  doz., 
$5  100.  Free  by  mail.  Many  other  varieties.  Send  for  de¬ 
scriptive  catalogue.  W.  S.  CARPENTER  &  SON,  Rye, 
Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


AKBOR.Vim®S  for  sale. 

@  Transplanted,  three  and  four  feet  high. 

Good  roots.  Price  $0  and  S3  per  hundred.  Address 

H.  K.  SCHUYLER,  Belleville,  N.  J. 

S’l’AS:  1>~ABSS>  Pear-Trees 

at  greatly  reduced  rates,  and  a  com¬ 
plete  assortment  of  Nursery  Stock.  Address 

E.  MOODY"  &  SONS,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


Madeira  vine  bsoots  (in  quan¬ 
tity).  Send  25  cts.,  and  address,  for  four  flowering 
roots  of  this  beautiful  climber,  and  descriptive  Circulars  of 
plants,  etc.  Sent  prepaid,  by  mail,  to  all. 

Colossal  Asparagus  Roots.  Ex.  2  vr.  Osage  Hedge  Plants. 

CHAS.  T.  Sl'ARR,  Avondale,  Pa. 

Y5TOIJ  OUGHT  TO  KAISE"bER. 

JL  KIES  for  liome  use. 

You  ought  to  get  strong,  genuine  Plants,  best  sorts. 

Y'ou  ought  to  see  JOHN  S.  COLLINS’S  low  prices. 


Choice  Grape-Vines  for  Spring  Trade. 

Eumelan,  Martha ,  Walter,  Croton,  and  other  choice  kinds  ; 
also  general  nursery  stock.  Merrell  &  Coleman, Geneva, N.Y. 


Native  Evergreens. 

Balsam  Fir,  Arbor  Vitoe.Wbite  Pine,  Spruce,  and  Hemlock. 
Also  Larch,  5  to  10  inches  high,  at  $3  per  1,000 ;  $10  for  5,000. 
Packing  free.  JAMES  A.  ROOT,  Skaueateles,  N.  1 . 


fiJIALL  EISUITS  A  SPECIALTY. 

All  tlic  best  varieties.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  How  to 
Grow  them.  SILAS  WALTON,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


The  Rochester  Berry-Basket. 

DURABLE  AND  LOW-PRICED. 
Quarts,  Pints,  and  3^  Quarts. 

Send  lor  Circulars  to 

COLLINS,  GEDDES  &  CO., 

Gen’l  Ag'ts,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


WANTED.— Parties  to  engage  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  and  sale  of  certain  Fruit  and  Berry  Boxes. 
Three  separate  Letters  Patent.  Terms  easy.  For  particu¬ 
lars,  address  JAMES  SHEPARD,  Bristol,  Ct. 


nnn  STANDARD  Pear  Trees 

TTWU.UUU  at  greatly  reduced  rates,  and  a  complete 
assortment  of  Nursery  Stock.  Address 

E.  MOODY  &  SONS,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


Cla@a.p  Corn  Culture 

20  Acres  a  Day,  Better  than  by  Hand,  with 

THOMAS’  SMOOTHING  HARROW. 


81  Slanting  Teeth  of  Tempered  Steel  for  $25, 

The  many  small  teeth  being  round  and  sloping  back¬ 
ward  do  not  tear  up  the  strongly  rooted  corn,  but  effec¬ 
tually  Destroy  tUc  Young  Weed*  on  the  surface, 
stirring  the  soil  in  as  well  as  around  the  hill.  A 
boy  cau  take  entire  care  of  100  acres  of  corn,  and  thus 
obviate  Hand-Hoeing  entirely.  The  number, 
shape,  and  position  of  the  round,  slanting  teeth  render  this 
harrow  the  most  complete  and  rapid  Pulverizer 
ever  used,  cutting  the  lumps  with  a  downward  draw-cut, 
instead  of  pushing  them  aside:  for  the  same  reason  it 
draws  very  easily,  and  covers  a  wide  surface. 

Wheat  and  all  sown  crops  are  benefited  by  cultivation, 
as  certainly  as  corn  or  cabbage,  which  can  be  profitably 
done  with  the  Harrow, 

Increasing  the  Yield  3  to  5  bushels  per  Acre. 

Farmers’ Club,  New  York  City,  savs:  “In  potato  culture 
it  is  really  excellent :  saves  half  the  expense.’’ 

An  agent  writes  us  as  follows:  “I  offered  a  circular  to 
John  Gritman  (Springville,  Iowa),  an  influential  Quaker. 
He  said,  ‘  I  don’t  want  that.’  Said  I,  ‘  Read  it,  it  will  do  you 
no  harm.’  He  said,  ‘  No,  I  have  the  thing  itself;  thee  must 
not  think  we  are  so  far  behind  the  times.  I  sent  $100  for  four 
Harrows  last  spring.’  •  Well,’  said  I,  ‘as  you  have  used 
them,  tell  me,  will  they  do  all  the  papers  say?’  He  said, 
•  I  tell  thee, William,  this  Harrow  will  do  all  the  papers  say 
it  will.’  ” 

WM.  E.  BURNS,  Monmouth,  Ill.,  says:  “I  harrowed 
my  corn  and  potatoes.  One  team' will  do  20  acres  a  day.” 

I.  A.  XV.  CAMPFIELD, Sullivan,  Ill. :  ‘A  hoy  12 years 
old  will  do  more  corn  ill  one  day  than  10  men  the  old  way.” 

.IAS.  A.  PINE,  Omaha.  Neb.:  “I  cultivated  my  corn, 
and  it  worked  like  a  charm.” 

15.  FORD,  Buda,  Ill. :  “  On  my  corn  it  did  good  work.” 

II.  COMSTOCK,  Liberty  Mills,  Ind. :  “  My  son.  12  years 
old,  harrowed  100  acres  in  5  days,  wheat,  oats,  and  coni.” 

s.  CLARK,  Cambridge,  Ill.:  “  It  is  excellent  for  coin." 

Twenty-four-page  Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  free,  with 
full  particulars :  prices  of  live  sizes  delivered  at  depots  in 
20  cities,  including  Texas  and  California;  eleven  pages  of 
the  experience  of  farmers  using  it. 

One  good  Canvasser  Wanted  in  every  town. 

J.  J.  THORflAS  «&.  CO.,  Geneva,  Ni.  Y. 

Sold  in  NEW  YORK  CITY  only  by 

R.  H.  ALLEW  &  CO., 

189  &.  191  Water  Street. 


Tree  Primers  I 

AND 

Pruning  Shears.  | 


Can  reach  25  feet  into  a  tree, 
and  cut  limbs  2}<f  in.  diam¬ 
eter.  Send  for  Circular. 

G.  A.  PRESCOTT, 

Sandy  Ilill,  N.  Y. 


Onion  Growers  delight  in  Allen's  Planet  ,w..  Ho>ll 
Drills.  They  sow  all  Garden  Seeds  with  ad- 
mirablc  regularity  in  quantity  and  depth,  £  #8Y‘3Qra'» 
make  straight  rows, light  work, and  even  crops.  _ QPvA-z . 


SESSIONS  &  KMQX’S 

PATENT 

HARD  -  STEEL  PLOWS 


17 union y  in  their  shape  the  scien- 

JLi  title  adaptation  of  natural  lines  embraced  by  Knox’s 
Patent,  and  have  extra  qualities  of  hardness,  each  piece  of 
metal  being  made  by  a  process  that  converts  about  one 
third  on  each  side  into  steel,  and  allows  It  to  be  hardened  as 
much  as  fire  and  water  can  make  it,  while  the  center  re¬ 
mains  soft  or  flexible.  This  gives  them  a  toughness  that 
avoids  the  liability  of  breakage  so  general  with  other  plows, 
and  a  surface  better  adapted  to  slide  through  the  soil,  which 
reduces  the  amount  of  power  required,  and  further  adds  to 
durability. 

These  Hard-Steel  Plows  received  the  highest  premium,  §‘iO, 
awarded  to  Plows  at  the  Vermont  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Fair,  September,  1871. 

Messrs.  Sessions  d •  Knox  were  awarded  the  highest  prize  hij 
the  Meio  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  Oct..  1871. 
Awarded  the  highest  prize,  a  Silver  Medal,  by  the  Mew  Eng¬ 
land  Agricultural  Society ,  September,  1871. 

ALSO 

KKrOSSL’S 

Ptif  enl;  aud  Improved  Eagle, 
PROUTY  &  RS EARS’ 

CELEBRATED  CENTER-DRAFT, 

IMPROVED  SWIVEL, 

For  Side  Hill  and  Level  Land,  that  leave  no  Ridges  or 
Dead  Furrows, 

AND  ft#  APES’  IMPROVED 

SUBSOIL  PLOWS. 

MADE  ONLY  BY 

AS¥!ES  PLOW 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Agricultural  implements 

AN©  MACISBMES, 

DEALERS  \U  SEEDS,  FERTILIZERS, 

And  other  requirements  of  Agriculturists  and  Agricultural 
Districts. 

WAREHOUSES  : 

53  Beekman  St.,  New  York,  and 

Quincy  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 

Factories  at  Worcester  and  Ayer,  Mass. 
C3T"  Price  List  and  Descriptive  Catalogue 
on  application. 


CAHGOFS  BROADCAST  SEED  SOWER. 


Foe  Sowing  all  Kinds 'of  Grain  and  Grass  Seed. 

It  does  the  work  of  five  men.  Joseph  Harris,  author  of 
“Walks  and  Talks”  in  American  Agriculturist,  says:  "I 
like  the  Cahoon  Seed  Sower  very  much  indeed.  My  man 
sowed  18  acres  of  grass-seed  with  it  in  six  hours.”  For  sale 
by  agents  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Price  of  Hand  Machines  $10.  Send  stamn  for  circular.  ! 

D.  H.  GtlODELL,  Sole  Manufacturer,  Antrim,  N.  II. 


^Holbrook’s  Regulator^ 

[  Drill  and  Cultivator. 


Send , 
for 

7Circular.=* 

Won  the  Highest  Prize  at  N.Y.  State  Triai,1870. 


The  Drill  sows  with  regularity  Beet,  Carrot,  Onion,  Par¬ 
snip,  Turnip,  Sorghum,  Peas,  Beans,  etc.  Seed-Conductor 
is  enameled  white,  and  shows  the  seed  as  it  drops,  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  mistake  or  failure.  The  Hand  Cultivator  weeds 
between  rows  G  to  14  inches  wide.  Sold  by  agricultural 
dealers.  Manufactured  liy 

F.  F.  HOLBROOK  &  CO„  Boston,  Mass. 


t  Plant  tour  Peas,  Beans,  Onions,  Carrots, 
Nursery,  and  all  Garden  Seeds  with  Allen’s 
$12  YjgsSOT  Planet  Drills.  They  have  no  equal  at  work. 
Testimonials  free.  119  S.  1th,  Pliila.,  Pa. 


Metropolitan  Agricultural  Works. 


Nisliwitz  Pulverizing  Harrow, 

The  best  implement  for  the  purpose  now  in  use,  price  $30. 

Gaboon’s  Broadcast  Seed-Sower  will  sow  evenly 
all  kinds  of  seeds.  Price  $10. 

Steel  Clipper  Plows,  and  all  other  improved  implements 
for  the  farm  aud  garden,  sold  by 

GRIFFING  &  CO.,  GO  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

s.  collins, 

MOORESTOWN,  N.  JT„ 

Raises  Berries  and  Small  Fruits  for  market.  Sells  Plants  at 
Bot  tom  prices.  List  sent  free. 


Johnston’s  Self-Raking  Reaper 

is  so  well  known  among  grain-growers  generally,  that  it 
needs  no  extended  heralding  in  print. 

As  manufactured  by  us,  it  is  the  only  Reaper  that  will  save 
the  entire  crop  when  badly  lodged. 

We  warrant  it  to  cut  any  grain  that  grows,  and  in  any 
condition. 

A  pair  of  ordinary  horses  and  a  hoy  to  drive  it  will  cut 
from  10  to  20  acres  a  day  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 
Send  for  illustrated  pamphlet. 

C.  C.  BRADLEY  &  SON,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


400.000 


_ _ _  at  greatly  reduced  rates,  and  a  complete 

assortment  of  Nursery  Stock.  Address 

E.  MOODY'  &  SONS,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


TILE  MILLS. 

QUAKER.  CITY  TSSJE  MILLS. 


Thirty  days  on  trial.  All  pieces  broken  first  year  furnished 
free.  Send  for  Circular  to  A.  N.  HADLEY', 


Quaker  City  Works,  Richmond,  Ind. 


BRICK.  BRICK. 


ENVALEDS’ 

TRAVELING  CHAIRS, 

FROM  $15  to  $0?. 

FOR  IN  AND  OUT-DOOR  USE. 

Any  one  having  use  of  the  hands 
can  propel  and  guide  one.  Having 
no  use  of  the  hands,  any  child  of  live 
years  can  push  a  grown  person  about. 

Invalids’  Carriages  to  order. 
Patent  Sedan  Carrying  Chairs. 

State  your  case  and  send  stamp  for 
circular. 

STEPHEN  W.  SMITH, 

90  William  St.,  New  York. 


Great  Western  Gun  Works. 

Rifles,  Shot  Guns,  Revolvers. 


jptio’n  at  very  low  pri  .  _ 

We  send  goods  by  Express.  C.O.D.,  with  privilege  to  ex¬ 
amine  before  paying  the  hill.  Army  Guns  ami  Revolvers 
bought  or  traded  for.  Address  J.  H.  JOHNSTON, 

Great  Western  Gun  Works,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

WOODRUFF’S  PATENT  EARTH-CLOSET 

Took  the  First  Premium  at  Great  American 
Institute  Fairs  of  1870  and  1871. 

A  better  Closet  and  lower  price  than  any 

I  other. 

I  Price,  No.  1,  Black  Walnut,  with  arms,  $13.00 
'  2,  “  “  no  arms,  lb.OO 

3,  White  Wood,  paneled,  9.00 

“  “  4,  “  “  plain,  8.00 

Agents  wanted.  Address 

GRIFFING  &  DRAPER,  GO  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


CABLE  SCREW  WIRE 


Pressed-brick  machine.  Patented  January  lGtli,  1S72. 
Makes  the  finest  quality  of  front  brick,  at  no  greater  cost 
Ilian  common  brick.  By  change  of  molds,  becomes  a  first- 
class  tile  machine.  For  particulars,  address 

J.  W.  PEN  FIELD,  Willoughby,  Ohio. 


17A1CNI  AND  UONTiBAUrOKS’ 

CARTS,  of  new  and  improved  patent  dumping  ar¬ 
rangements,  Field  and  Garden  Hollers,  Road  Scrapers, 
Wheelbarrows.  Horse  and  Hand  Cultivators.  Send  for  Cir¬ 
culars.  DECATUR  &  COXE,  Seeds,  Fertilizers,  etc.,  197 
Water  St.,  New  Y’ork. 


BOOTS  AftD  SHOES,  easiest  and  best, 

17 IllST  Premiums  awarded  by  Atner.  lust.,  1870. 

MICROSCOPES. 

Illustrated  Price-List  sent  free  on  application. 

MAGIC  LAMTERNS. 

Catalogue,  priced  and  illustrated,  sent  free. 

T,  II.  McALLISTER,  Optician,  49  Nassau-st.,  N,  Y. 


1872.] 
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This  Machine  starts  the  work  with  a  selvage  edge,  and  is 
guaranteed  (in  its  present  completeness)  to  meet  every  want 
of  the  household  for  either  domestic  or  fancy  work. 

It  K Baits  Everything. 

Efficient  and  reliable  agents  wanted  in  every  section  of 
the  country,  with  whom  the  most  liberal  terms  will  be  made. 
Illustrated  Books  and  Circulars  sent  to  any  address  free  Of 
charge.  Address 

DANA  BICKFORD, 

Vice-President  and  General  Agent, 

6SG  Broadway,  New  York. 


“The  Best  Pump  in  the  World.” 

Our  Agents  report  over  $300,000  worth  of  property  saved 
from  Fire  this  year  by  these  pumps,  being  the  most  power¬ 
ful  force-pumps  in  the  world,  as  well  as  Non-Freezing. 

See  October  number,  page  396,  also  the  Premium-List,  page 
393,  of  the  Am.  Agriculturist.  This  paper  never  deceives 
the  farmers.  See  notice  in  February  number,  page  43.  Try 
one.  If  it  don’t  do  the  work  claimed,  send  it  hack  and  get 
your  money,  as  we  warrant  our  pumps  to  do  all  we 
claim  for  them  on  our  circulars. 

Send  for  circulars  or  orders  to  the  Bridgeport  M’Pg 
Co.,  No.  55  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 

An  order  for  nine  No.  1  Pumps  secures  an  exclusive  town 
agency. 

American  submerged 

PTJMF.  General  agent  for  Illinois, 

ALFRED  A.  BUNDLE, 

No.  318  North  Centre  St.,  Bloomington,  Ill. 


THE 


“DOMESTIC” 


S.  M.  Agentsi 
It  don't  pay  you 
to  fight  the  test 
machine.  Prove 
our  claims.  Get 
the  agency  and 

©all  i  I  AnnTOSS 

-DOMESTIC”  S.  M.  Co. ,  96  Chambers  St,  N.  Y. 

EARTH  CLOSET. 

Simple,  efficient,  invaluable,  and  in  reacli  of  all.  For  one 
dollar,  I  will  send  drawings  and  full  description  of  one  of 
the  best  Earth-Closets  in  the  market,  so  that  a  person  of  or¬ 
dinary  ingenuity  can  make  it. 

GEO.  G.  BALDWIN,  Milford,  Ct. 

PRESERVE  YOUR  LEATHER  ! 

A  JUDICIOUS  USE  OF 

FRANK  MILLER’S 

Prepared  Harness  Oil 

Blacking,  for  Harness,  Carriage  Tops,  etc.,  and  liis 

LEATHER  PRESERVATIVE 

AXD 

WATER  -  PROOF  OIL  BLACKING, 

For  Boots  and  Shoes,  is  most  excellent  economv.  These 
articles  are  always  reliable.  Manufactured  by 
FRANK  MILLER  &  SONS, 

18  and  30  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 

A  GENTS  Wanted. — Agents  make  more  money  at 
JY  work  for  us  than  at  anything  else.  Particulars  free 
O.  STINSON  &  CO.,  Fine  Art  Publishers,  Portland,  Maine. 

BUILDING  FELT  (no  tar)  for 

outside  work  and  inside  instead  of  plaster. 

C.  J.  FAY  (Patentee),  Camden,  N.  J. 


ELGIN 

WATCH  ESI 

It  is  generally'  known  that  American  Watches  are,  all 
things  considered,  the  best  in  the  world;  but  the  public  may 
not  be  aware  that  the  best  of  these,  such  as  are  specially 
adapted  to  the  use  of  railway  men,  travelers,  and  those  to 
whom  absolutely  accurate  time  is  a  matter  of  necessity,  are 
made  at  Elgin,  111."— Forney’s  Weekly  Press.  Philadelphia. 

The  Elgin  Illustrated  Almanac  for  1872,  printed  with  origi¬ 
nal  pictures,  and  in  a  superior  manner,  by  the  Aldine  Press 
of  New  York,  is  now  ready  for  distribution. 

Jewelers  throughout  the  country  are  supplied  witli  them 
for  gratuitous  circulation,  or  copies  will  be  sent  free  to  any 
address  upon  application  to 

NATIONAL  (Elgin)  WATCH  CO., 

West  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  or 

No.  1  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 

Ann  nnn  STANDARD  Pear  Trees 

TTUW.UWU  at  greatly  reduced  rates,  and  a  complete 
assortment  of  Nursery  Stock.  Address 

E.  MOODY  &  SONS,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


BLEES 

NOISELESS, 

LOCK-STITCH 

Sewing  Machine 

Challenges  the  world 
in  perlection  of  work, 
strength  and  beauty  of 
i  stitch,  durability  of  con- 
i  struction,  and  rapidity  of 
|  motion.  Call  and  examine. 
=  Send  for  Circular.  Agents 
g  wanted. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

BLEES 

Machine  Co,, 

623  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


EARTH  CLOSET. 

Call  or  address  STANDARD  EARTH  CLOSET,  No.  21 
Cortlandt  St.,  New  York.  Reliable  agents  wanted. 

A  complete  print- 

Vril  St  ing  office  or  combina¬ 

tion  hand  stamp.  A  machine  for  every  student,  merchant, 
or  business  man,  for  printing  visiting  cards,  envelopes,  and 
all  small  printing.  Also  for  marking  linen.  It  has  no  equal. 
A  case  of  type  with  eacli  machine.  Satisfaction  guaranteed, 
or  money  refunded.  Send  for  sample.  Post-paid,  only  $2. 

BOND  &  MARTIN,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Last  season,  D.  Landreth  &  Son,  Pliila., 

Seedsmen,  had  gone  over  300  acres  with ' 

Fertilizers,  with  Allen's  Planet  No.  3,  by  May  jjgT 
12th.  Descriptive  circulars  free.  —dl 

per  month  guaranteed 
Iv  sure  to  Agents  every¬ 

where  selling  our  new  seven-strand  Wiiite  PlaTina 
Clothes-Lines.  Sells  readily  at  every  house.  Samples 
free.  Address  the  Girard  Wire  Mills,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PKACTSCAL  H  I  N  T  S  ©  N 

DAIRYING,  by  an  Experienced  Dairyman, 
Stating  the  Prerequisites,  Dairy-house,  Utensils, etc.;  Select¬ 
ing,  Feeding,  and  Care  of  Cows  ;  Milk  Composition,  Direc¬ 
tions  for  Cooling  and  Keepingit;  Manufacturing, Packing, 
Keeping,  and  Marketing  Butter ;  Factory  Systems;  Large  and 
Small-Pan  Systems;  Churning  whole  Milk;  Making  Butter 
in  Winter ;  Coloring  Butter,  and  many  other  suggestions, 
worth  to  all  many  times  its  price.  The  book  will  ue  sent, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  40c.  Address 

J.  P.  CORBIN,  Whitney’s  Point,  N.  Y. 

40,000  COPIES  IN  30  DAYS!  - 

WONDERFUL  SUCCESS! 

THE  LOST  CITY! 

CHICAGO  AS  IT  WAS  AND  AS  IT  IS  ! 
and  the 

FIRES  IN  THE  GREAT  NORTH-WEST. 

A  complete  History,  brimful  of  thrilling  interest  and 
startling  incidents.  Royal  octavo,  320  pages,  57  full-page 
Illustrations.  Price.  $1.50. 

Agents  wanted  everywhere. 

WELLS  &  CO.,  Publishers,  432  Broome  St.,  New  York. 
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FOR 

SHEATHING, 

PLASTERING, 

ROOFING, 

DEAFENING, 

AND 

Carpet  Lining. 

Samples  and  circulars  sent  free, 

by 

ROCK  RIVER  PAPER  CO., 

Chicago ;  or, 
B.  E.  HALE  &  CO., 

22  and  24  Frankfort  St.,  N.  Y., 
Sole  Agents  for  Eastern  States. 


jOIlJWS'IN©-,  'I'l-applug',  and  Fishing’ 
STB.  made  easy.  Best  book  ;.7fi  pages;  50  engravings.  Only 
20  cents,  post-paid.  Send  for  Catalogues  of  Books,  etc. 
Address  C.  S.  RILEY,  Holland,  N.  Y. 

SEND  to  T.  SC.  Z1EIL1L,  Philadelphia,, 

for  Circulars  of  Encyclopedia  and  Atlas. 


Ayrshire  cattle  and  Berkshire 

SWINE  FOR  SALE. — I  am  importing  and  breeds? 

Thorough-bred  Ayrshire  Cattle, 

and  the  IMPROVED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE,  and  offer  the 
same  at  reasonable  prices.  I  have  a  number  of  litters  of 
PIGS  for  sale  and  ready  to  ship  (not  akki),  at  very  low 
prices,  to  reduce  stock.  Also  a  number  of  yearling  BULLS 
for  sale. 

J.  H.  MORGAN,  Ogdonsburg  Stock  Farm, 

_  Ogdensburg,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Fleetwood  Farm, 

Near  Frankfort,  K.y., 

Thorough-brctl  Horses,  Trotting  Stock,  Im¬ 
ported  Ahlcrneys,  South  Down  Sheep,  etc. 

J.  W.  HUNT  REYNOLDS. 
(State  where  you  saw  this  advertisement.) 

1?©IS.  SAFE. — Pure  Jersey  Cattle — Bulls,  Cows, 

-®-  Heifers,  and  Calves.  Address 

RICHARD  YOUNG,  Morton’s  P.  O.,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 

“ESSEX  PIGS. 

Last  year,  several  readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
purchased  Essex  pigs  from  me. 

So  far  as  I  have  heard,  they  have  given  good  satisfaction. 
I  keep  only  pure  Essex,  and  breed  them  with  great  care. 
Last  spring,  I  could  not  fill  all  my  orders,  and,  much  to 
my  own  regret  and  the  loss  of  the  intending  purchaser,  was 
obliged  to  return  the  money. 

This  spring  I  expect  to  be  able  to  furnish  very  superior 
pigs,  and  shall  be  glad  if  those  wishing  to  buy  pure  Essex 
from  me  will  order  early. 

Address  JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Blood  of  recent  importa¬ 
tions.  Pigs  of  all  ages. 

From  my  first 
premium  herd. 

White  lies'll©™  Mr® 

years.  G.  W.  FARL.EE,  Cresskili,  N.  J. 

Premium  Chester  Whites ;  Berkshire 
and  Essex  Pigs. 

Bred  and  for  sale  by  GEO.  E.  HICKMAN, 

West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
EsT"  Send  for  Circular  and  Price-list. 

PURE-BRED  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS.  Choice 
stock  of  Dark  and  Light  Brahma,  Buff  Cochin,  and 
Houdan  Fowls.  Also  Peerless  and  Early  Rose  Potatoes. 
No  circular.  Address  P.  W.  HARBAUGH,  New  Lisbon,  O. 

IMPKOTKD  MOGS"  take 

most  premiums.  Send  for  Price-list.  And  imported 
fowls.  L.  B.  SILVER,  Salem,  Ohio. 

COTS  WOLD  and  South  Down  Sheep.  Fine 
Lambs  at  $15  each.  Blooded  Calves  and  Swine.  Bulls 
and  Cows.  Shepherd  Pups,  $5.  All  kinds  of  Dogs,  Maltese 
Cats,  Madagascar  KabbitsAJuinea  Pigs,  fancy  Fowls,  Tou¬ 
louse,  Bremen,  and  Hong  Kong  Geese.  Rouen,  Aylesbury, 
and  Musk  Ducks.  Bronze,  Blue,  and  White  Turkeys.  Pea- 
~  ~  etc.  Also  Horses. 

m,  Gwynedd,  Pa. 


Essex  Pig's 
Jersey  Cattle. 
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cocks,  Fancy  Pigeons,  Eagle,  Swan,  Eggs,  e 
For  sale  by  N.  GUILBERT,  Evergreen  Fan 


rEBIS  SOPTH.BOWXS  for  sale, 
1  from  imported  stock,  by 
GEORGE  II.  BROWN,  Millbrook,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Poultry  and  Eggs. 

For  sale,  from  my  prize  pens  of  Buff  White 
and  Partridge  Cochins  and  Brahmas. 

N.  B.— I  received  1st  Prize  and  Special  on  Partridge,  2d 
and  4th  on  Buffs,  and  3d  on  White  Cochins  and  Dark  Brah¬ 
mas  at  the  Exhibition  New  York  S.  P.  S.,,  Albany,  1872. 
White  Cochins  from  my  yards  received  1st  Prize  at  Northern 
Ohio  P.  S.,  Western  N.  Y.  P.  S.,  Michigan  S.  P.  S.,  and  Bull's 
let  Prize  Connecticut  S.  P.  S.  and  Western  N.  Y.  P.  S. 
Address,  with  stamp, 

G.  H.  LEAVITT,  Flushing,  L.  I. 

The  Poultry  World. 

The  great  poultry  paper  of  the  land.  You  should  have  it. 
Your  neighbors  and  children  wantit.  Atleastsend  for  a  free 
specimen  copy.  Address 

“  The.Poultry  World,”  Box  690,  Hartford,  Ct. 

PREMIUM  FOWLS. 

BLACK-BREASTED  RED  GAMES. 
HOUDANS  and  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 
Premiums  taken  at  the  Poultry  Exhibition  at  Albany 
P.  O.  Box  2,180,  1  C.  A.  CHEEVER, 

or  37  and  38  Park  Row,  j _ New  York  City. 

Houdan,  Gray  Dorking,  &  Dark  Brahmas. 

The  subscriber  will  supply  genuine  and  fresh  eggs  from 
selected  high  class  and  premium  stock  of  the  above  variety, 
the  same  birds  he  himself  is  breeding  from,  at  $5  per  dozen 
for  Dark  Brahma  and  Iloudan,  and  $3  per  dozen  for  Gray 
Dorking,  carefully  boxed,  with  lid  screwed  on,  and  delivered 
to  express  upon  receipt  of  price.  Address 

C.  D.  VALENTINE,  Fordliam,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Choice  Fowls  and  Eggs. 

PARTRIDGE  COCHINS,  DARK  BRAHMA,  PLYMOUTH 
ROCK,  and  27  other  varieties  of  Fowls  and  Eggs,  for  sale 
by  E.  R.  PERKINS,  238  Essex  St.,  Salem,  Mass. 

Inclose  stamp  and  send  for  Circular.  _ 

Partridge  Cochins. 

Second  at  Buffalo.  Eggs,  $6.00  per  dozen.  '  ’ 

A.  C.  WILLIAMS,  Chagrin  Palis,  Ohio. 
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FOR  HATCHING- Partridge 
_M2a  Cochins,  $3  doz.  Buff'  Cochins,  $3  doz.  Houdans, 
Hark  Brahmas,  $3  doz. ;  2  doz.,  $5;  4  doz.,  $8.  Silver-Gray 
Dorking,  White  Leghorn,  Silver-Spangled  Hamburg,  Golden 
Seal) right  Bantam,  Black-Breasted  Red  Game  Bantam,  each 
$2  doz.’  Light  Brahma,  $ldoz.;  2  doz.,  $3;  4  doz.,  $5.  Wo 
are  breeding  from  the  best  imported  and  prize  fowls.  Our 
Light  Brahma  cock,  8  months  old,  weighs  11  lbs.,  full  grown 
will  weigh  13  lbs.  We  send  fresh-laid  eggs,  which  accounts 
for  their  hatching  well.  Sent  to  every  State  in  the  Union. 
Send  for  descriptive  Catalogue.  A  few  trios  of  fowls  for 
sale.  Send  for  Price-list.  W.  S.  CARPENTER  &  SON, 
Rye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  T. 

Bfl  lam  now  booking  orders  for  eggs  from 

JilWWw.  the  following  breeds,  on  all  of  which  I  have 
taken  first  premiums:  Light  Brahmas,  from  cock  weighing 
15K  lbs.,  ©  $2.50  per  13;  Hark  Brahmas,  imported  cock,  $4 
per  13;  Houdans,  $4 per  13;  Rouen  Ducks,  $2.50  per  13.  A 
few  choice  fowls  for  sale. 

JOEL  BRUNNER,  Hosensack,  Lehigh  Co.,  Pa. 

npHE  Western  Reserve  Poultry  Breeders’  Asso- 
3  ciation  offer  for  sale  Fowls  and  Eggs  from  their  im¬ 
ported  stock.  Also  Ferrets,  and  twelve  varietiesof  Pigeons. 
Address,  with  stamp,  R.  L.  MALLORY,  Sec’y,  Akron,  O. 

FOR  flSATCSIIXCJ,  from  all 

A  the  leading  varieties  of  pure-bred  Poultry.  A  few 
fowls  for  sale  now.  Also  Mammoth  Dent,  Judson’s  Branch¬ 
ing  Corn,  etc.,  etc.  Send  stamp  for  illustrated  circular. 

W.  E.  STITT,  Columbus,  Wis. 

for  hatching,  from  choice  birds  of  the 
3  3  best  strains  of  Dark  Brahmas.  Per  doz.,  $4;  3  doz. 
tor  $10.  Light  Brahmas  and  White  Leghorns— half  of  above 
prices.  '  JL.  E.  COE,  West  Meriden,  Ct. 

Safely  packed — EGGS — from  pure-bred  selected 

fowls.  Houdans,  $3.50  per  doz.,  or  2  doz.  for  $(!.  Silver- 
Spangled  Hamburghs  and  Gold-Laced  Sebright  Bantams, 
$3  per  doz.,  or  two  doz.  for  $5.  James  Shepard,  Bristol,  Ct. 

IgT^C.JPS  FOE£  MATCMBFW.J,  from  pure- 
-BEU  bred  fowls,  at  reasonable  rates.  Send  stamp  for  new 
illustrated  circular.  A.  H.  HOWARD,  Omro,  Wis. 

From  forty  Varieties.  O 

Send  for  Price-list.  £  U  VV  JjQ 
Address  H.  F.  STOWELL,  Williamsport,  Pa. 


EGGS 


djQT GGS  of  first-class  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas, 
Buff  and  Partridge  Cochins,  Bearded  Houdans,  Silver- 
Gray  Dorkings,  and  White  Leghorns  for  sale,  at  reasonable 
rates.  Address,  with  stamp,  A.  N.  EAUB,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

FOUl/rB&A.— 0.  fT&  T.  M.  HUNTINGTON, 

breeders  and  dealers  in  choice  poultry.  Also,  the  lead¬ 
ing  varieties  of  potatoes  for  sale  at  the  lowest  rates.  Send 
stamp  for  illustrated  circular.  LawrenceviUe,  Tioga  Co.,  Pa. 

ECiSCwS.— Six  MoIIitrs  a,  All 

from  First  Premium  fowls.  Inclose  stamp  for  circular. 
ISAAC  VAN  WINKLE,  Box  13,  Greenville,  Hudson  Co.,  N.J. 

BLACK  BI.1SS  for  stocking  ponds. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS.  ft!?ppring 

■*,.  W.  CLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Ct. 


Address 


SB  Price-list,  and  much  other  origi- 

O  JCi  S  i  Ijo  nal  and  valuable  matter,  will  be  found 
in  our  circular  for  1872.  Sent  for  one  stamp. 

}  QUINBY  &  ROOT,  St.  Jolmsville,  N.  Y. 

STANDARD  Pear  Trees 
-dfcXPxF9'AP'0'<4t’  at  greatly  reduced  rates,  aud  a  com- 
■,l>lete  assortment  of  Nursery  Stock.  Address 

E.  MOODY  &  SONS,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

SILVER-TIPPED  SHOES 

NEVER  WEAR  THROUGH  at  the  toe. 


SMALL  FRUIT, 


Sixtj'-four  pages,  price  23  cts.,  post-paid.  Tells  how  to 
plant  and  grow  all  kinds  of  Small  Fruit  successfully,  both 
for  market  and  home  garden.  John  J.  Thomas,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  Judge  I.  S.  Harris,  of  Ga„  and  others,  say  it  is  oue 
of  the  most  complete  and  practical  works  ever  printed. 

ZS~  Price-List  of  Plants,  retail  or  wholesale.  Free  to  all 
applicants.  Address 

A.  M.  PURDY,  Palmyra,  JV.  Y., 

Or,  PURDY  &  HANCE,  South  Bend,  Iml. 

P.  S.— Specimen  copies  of  the  Fruit  Recorder  and 
Cottage  Gardener,  a  dollar  monthly  (A.  M.  Pui:i>y, 
Editor),  Free  to  all  applicants.  It  speaks  for  itself.  To  sec 
a  copy  is  equivalent  to  subscribing. 

WE  Everywhere 

W  A  ru 'P  t°  introduce  Our  Fireside  Friend, 

'  *  the  Leading  Family  Weekly  of  America, 

upon  its  new  and  popular  plan  of  distribu¬ 
tion  of  premiums.  Every  Subscriber 

,  shares.  Cash  pay  and  the  best  in- 

A  Q/F T\l Inducements  ever  offered.  An  Outfit 
XaUXjIN  JLhJscnt  Free— send  for  It. 

Address  OUR  FIRESIDE  FRIEND, 

Chicago,  Ill. 


HISTOEY  of  tie  GREAT  FIRES 

In  CHICAGO  and  the  WEST,  by  Rev.  E.  J.  Goopspkf.d,  D.D., 
of  Chicago.  The  only  complete  History  of  these  great  events. 
700  8vo  pages ;  75  Engravings;  price  $2.50  ;  outfit,  $!.  70,000 

already  sold.  Profits  go  to  sufferers.  Agents  wanted.  Ad¬ 
dress  H.  S.  GOODSPEED  &  CO.,  37  Park  Row,  New  York, 
or  J.  W  Goodspecd,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  or  Cincinnati. 

A  TTMVT  rn  43  WANTED— For  our  new  Book,  THE 
XXXJrlDll  1  BRIGHT  SIDE  OF  NEW  YORK.  By 
a  City  Missionary.  200  Engravings.  Agents  sell  10  a  day. 

E.  B,  TREAT,  Publisher,  805  Broadway,  New  York. 


MEW  ENGLAND  FARMER.  C  ^  r  f  l  j  l  ^  r  c 

Fifty  Years  Established.  jjf  g  &  1  I  Q  Sm  I  h 

We  will  deliver  on  board,  free  of  cartage,  when  ordered 
by  the  ton,  pure  No.  1  Peruvian  Guano,  $i5  per  ton.  Pure 
Ground  Bone,  $35.  Coe’s  Superphosphate,  $55. 

DECATUR  &  COXE,  Agricultural  Implement  and  Seed 
Store,  197  Water  St.,  New  York. 

WONDERFUL  DISCOVERY. 

Peach-trees  growing  is  tea-cups,  and  fruiting  to  perfec¬ 
tion  can  be  seen  in  tbe  greenhouses  of  the  proprietor,  by  the 
aid  of  A.  C.  Chamberlain’s  Chemical  Concentrated  Fertili¬ 
zer,  corner  Clove  Road  and  Baltic  St.,  Brooklyn.  This  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  superior  to  all  others  in  the  market.  It  is  suitable 
for  grape-vines,  liot-house  plants,  as  well  as  for  general  fruit 
culture.  It  is  excellent  for  hanging  baskets,  flowers,  aud  all 
species  of  vegetables,  grain,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  grass 
lands,  either  lawn  or  pasture. 

Sold  by  all  seedsmen  and  druggists,  and  also  by  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  in  tin  cans  at  one  dollar  each,  and  in  barrels  at  $15 ; 
$100  per  ton.  Use  at  the  rate  of  two  barrels  per  acre. 

Send  for  Circulars. 

„  A.  C.  CHAMBERLAIN, 

82  Montague  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Fifty  Years  Established. 

Invaluable  in  every  farmer’s  family,  and  worth  much 
more  than  its  cost  for’its  Prices  Current  of  leading  Produce, 
Wool,  and  Cattle  Markets  of  the  country.  Only  $2.50  a  year, 
in  advance.  We  are  offering  special  inducements  for  new 
subscribers,  iu  the  shape  of 

LARGE  CASH  PREMIUMS. 

Specimens  and  circulars  sent  on  receipt  of  stamp  for 
postage. 

R.  P.  EATON  &  CO., 

_ Boston,  Mass. 

A  FIRST-CLASS  book  canvasser  can  hear  of  a 
permanent  situation,  either  on  salary  or  commission, 
on  a  work  of  undoubted  success,  by  addressing  P.  O.  Box 
2,793,  Philadelphia.  State  capability,  previous  business,  and 
references. 

r&O  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST  SHOE  ever 
made,  one  that  will  not  rip  or  come  apart  ?  Then  buy 
the  CABLE  SCREW  WIRE  Boots  and  Shoes— all  have  the 
Patent  Stamp. 


United  States  Watch  Co.,  (Marion,  E-.  J.)  Watches, 


WateJi  No.  1835,  U.  S.  Watch  Co.,  Stem-Winder — carried  2  years— variation  hardly  perceptible.  - 

S.  M.  Moore,. firm, of  S.  M.  Moore  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
'Watch  No.  3798,  U.  S.  Watch  Co. — variation,  0  seconds  in  six  months. 

JoiinM.  Wooliiause,  Conductor  C.  <5  JV.  W.  Railway,  Chicago. 
Watch  No.  1330,  U.  S.  Watch  Co.,  Stem-AVinder— carried  two  years— proved  a  perfect  timekeeper. 

W.  II.  Hawkins,  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.  R. 
Watch  No.  31,707,  U.  S.  Watch  Co.,  Stem-Winder— variation  scarcely  perceptible. 

Sam’l  Merrill,  Gov.  of  Iowa. 

Watch  No.  1080,  U.  S.  Watch  Co.,  Stem-Winder — variation,  3  Seconds  in  14  Months. 

L.  E.  Chittenden,  late  Reg.  ZT.  S.  Treas . 

Watch  Bo.  31,030,  U.  S.  Watch  Co.,  Stem  Winder — variation,  7  seconds  in  four  months. 

S.  M.  Beard,  firm  Beards  &  Cummings,  128  Front  Street,  N.  Y. 
Watch  No.  10,348,  U.  S.  Watch  Co.,  Stem- Winder — valuation,  5  seconds  per  month. 

Z.  C.  Priest,  Ass't  Sup't  N.  Y.  C.  cO  IT.  R.  It. 
Watch  No.  34,008,  U.  S.  Watch  Co.,  Stem  Winder — variation,  6  seconds  in  five  months. 

Chas.  H.  Wolf,  firm  Chas.  II.  Wolf  &  Co.,  Pearl  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Watch  No,  1037 t  U.  S.  Watch  Ctb,  StCBl  Winder— variation,  only  5  seconds  per  month. 

Henrt  Sjiith,  Treas,  Fatima  R,  C'c^SS  Wall  SI.,  N.Y. 


Price  Lists  frirhishedthe  trade  on  application,  inclosing  business  card.  Foifeale  by  the  trade  generally; 
Ask  your  Jeweler  to  boo  the  MARION 


HEW  ARE  of  worthless  imitations  with  which  the  country  is  flooded.  To  avoid  impo" 
tition ,  sec  that  the  words  MARION,  N.  J-,  an  engraved  on  the  plate  over  the  Main-Spring 
Barrel.  AU  others  are  spurious. 

United  States  Watch  Co., 

GILES,  BBO.  &  CO.  GILES,  WALES  &  CO. 

S3  <0  S3  Elate  St,  Chicago.  III.  No.  13  Maiden  Lane ,  NewYorl 
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BAUGH  So  SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF 

SUPPLIES  and  MACHINERY 

.  FOR 

FERTILIZER  MANUFACTURERS. 

THE  GROWING  DEMAND  for  Manufactured  Manures  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  has  induced  many  persons  to  em¬ 
bark  in  their  preparation.  Being  large  operators  ourselves, 
we  are  prepared  to  furnish  SUPPLIES  OF  ALL  KINDS  to 
such  manufacturers,  and  also  to  farmers  making  their  own 
articles,  and  we  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to 
the  following  list  of  articles,  which  we  offer  in  large  or  small 
quantities,  at  the  lowest  trade  rates : 

GROUND  RAW  BONES— Guaranteed  Pure. 

FINE  GROUND  STEAMED  BONE. 

GROUND  PHOSPHATE  ROCK. 

GROUND  SULPHATE  OF  SODA,  SALT-CAKE. 
MURIATE  OF  POTASH. 

SULPHATE  OF  POTASH. 

OIL  OB'  VITRIOL. 

DRIED  BLOOD  and  ANIMAL  MATTER  for  AMMO- 
NIATING. 

DISSOLVED  BONES. 

ACIDULATED  PHOSPHATE  ROCK. 

NITRATE  OF  SODA. 

SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA. 

E.  P.  BAUGH’S  Patent  Sectional  Mills  for  BONES  and  all 
hard  substances— four  sizes.  Patent  Drying  Apparatus  aud 
Improved  Machinery  for  Fertilizing  Works. 

BAUCH  &  SONS, 

20  S.  Delaware  Av.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


To  Farmers  and  Gardeners. 

BLOOD  AND  BONE  FERTILIZER. 

$65  per  ton.  Equal  to  best  Peruvian  Guano.  See  tes¬ 
timonials  of  leading  Market-Gardeners  around  New  York, 
which  we  will  send  on  application. 


Seedsmen,  Market-Gardeners,  and  Florists, 
33  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


Sreat  Reduction  in  Prices, 

As  we  have  reduced  the  prices  of  our 

CELEBRATED  BONE  FERTILISERS 

for  the  spring  trade,  we  invite  all  interested  in  agriculture 
to  send  for  Circulars.  Address 

LISTER  BROTHERS,  Newark,  N.J. 

THE  ONLY  GENUINE  MINERAL  FER- 
TILIZER  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

The  Grafton  Mineral  Fertilizerj&  Destroyer  of  Insects. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  average  samples  of  the 
fertilizer  by  Dr.  Torrey,  of  New  York,  and  Tlios.  C.  Ray¬ 
mond,  of  Cambridgeport,  Mass.:  Silica.  30.30 ;  Protoxide  of 
Iron,  6.37;  Lime.  20.66 -,  Magnesia,  11.17;  Carbonic  Acid, 
32.11.  Total,  100.45. 

THE  GRAFTON  FERTILIZER 

IS  DEATH 

to  Canker  Worms,  Grubs,  Rose-Bugs,  and  all  other  Plant- 
Destroying  Insects.  It  protects  the  plants  from  insect  mis¬ 
chief,  and  largely  promotes  the  growth  of  all  vegetation. 
Warranted  as  represented. 

DAVIS,  THAYER  &  CO.,  Proprietors,  Littleton,  N.  H. 
WARDE,  HUMPHREY  &  DODGE,  Concord, 
N.  H.,  General  Agents,  to  whom  all  orders  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed.  Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars. 

RUSSEL  COE’S 

Ammoniated  Bone  Superphosphate  Lime, 

The  most  valuable  commercial  fertilizer  now  in  use,  at  a 
reduced  price. 

Quality  guaranteed  equal  to  any  heretofore  manufactured. 
Prof.  Samuel  W.  Johnson,  of  Yale  College,  and  Chemist 
for  the  State  of  Connecticut,  in  his  report  on  commercial 
fertilizers,  makes  it  worth  fifteen  dollars  per  tou,  in  gold, 
more  than  any  of  the  sixteen  kinds  of  fertilizers  analyzed, 
most  of  them  superphosphates,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference 
to  his  pamphlets. 

Manufactory  and  Post-Office  at  Linden,  Union  Co.,  N.  J. 


Superphosphate  Lands 

IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  advertiser  will  sell  in  tracts  the  phosphate  beds,  near 
three  miles  in  extent,  in  3,500  acres  unincumbered  lands 
upon  Ashley  River,  connecting  also  by  public  canals  with 
Stono  River.  Quality  unexcelled;  strata  where  opened 
within  three  feet  of  surface.  Address  XORMAND  M. 
PORTER,  Grocer,  Glass  Box  P.  O.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 


Best  No.  1  Peruvian  Guano.  Best  Ground  Bone.  Best 
Land  Plaster.  Sold  in  lots  to  suit,  to  either  the  farmer  or 
dealer,  by  GUIFFING  &  CO., 

Send  for  Circular.  60  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

Thorough  -  bred  Stock. 

L.  A.  CHASE,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Valuable 

Premiums. 

(See  also  page  84.) 

Any  person,  anywhere,  can  ob¬ 
tain  one  or  more  of  the  valuable 
premium  articles  in  this  table, 
without  money,  by  simply  gather¬ 
ing  a  few  names  for  one  or  both 
of  the  papers. 

As  a  constant  ESaisiaicss 
Employment,  some  persons 
canvass  all  the  time ,  receive  the 
premium  articles,  and  sell  them 
for  cash,  and  thus  secure  large 
salaries.  One  lady  lias  averaged 
over  ayear  for  years  past, 

and  others  are  getting  large  pay 
for  their  time,  often  $."»  to  $20  a 
da}'.  Some  who  did  poorly  at  first 
have,  by  perseverance,  acquired 
the  art  of  canvassing,  and  become 
very  successful.  The  work  is 
honorable.  The  Journals  are  use¬ 
ful  in  every  family — in  City, 
Villag'e,  and  Country. 

The  American  Agriculturist  is 
everywhere  known  aud  approved. 
Hearth  and  Home  is  now  with¬ 
out  a  superior  in  the  world  as  a 
splendidly  illustrated  Weekly  News¬ 
paper,  for  real  value,  cheapness, 
and  adaptability  to  every  home  in 
America.  The  papers  are  entirely 
different.  Taken  together,  they 
supply  over  $115,000  worth  of 
fine  engravings ,  and  more  good 
reading  than  can  be  found  in 
books  costing  one  Dollar  each. 

Premium  Clubs  can  be  made  up 
of  subscribers  to  either  paper,  or 
partly  of  both,  as  noted  over  the 
Tabic.  We  call  especial  at¬ 
tention  to  the  last  column  of 
figures,  showing  the  small  num¬ 
ber  of  names  required  where 
both  papers  are  taken,  at  the 
reduced  price  of  $4  a  year. 

You,  Reader,  can  get 
a  Premium.  TRY  IX. 


[In  the  following  table  is  given  the  price  of  each  article,  and  the  number  of 
subscribers  required  to  get  it  free,  at  the  regular  rates,  $l.r>0  and  $3.00  a  year  for  the 
two  papers ;  also  at  the  club  rates  of  $1  and  $2.50:  also  at  the  rates  of  $4  a  year  for 
both  papers  together.] 

N.  It.— In  all  Premium,  Chibs  fen'  either  panel',  TWO  cojiies  of  American 
Agriculturist  at  $1.50  each,  and  ONE  copy  of  Hearth  and  Home  (it  .*3.00,  will 
count  exactly  the  same.  So  also  two  copies  of  American  Agriculturist  at  $1 
each,  and  one  copy  of  Hearth  and  Home  at  $2.50,  will  count  exactly  the  same. 
In  this  way  Premium  Clubs  can  be  made  up  from  the  find  and  4th  columns’ 
or  from  the  3  d  and  olh ,  or  wholly  from  the  6th  column. 

(1)  (2)  Or  (3)  (4)  Or  (5)  Or  r«i 

Table  of  Premiums  and  Terms, 

For  American  Agriculturist, 
and  for  Hearth  and  Home, 
for  tlie  Year  1872. 


Open  to  all — No  Competition. 


Explanatory  Notes. 

Read  and  carefully 

Note  tltc  following  Items: 

(a)  All  subscribers  scut  by  one  person 
count,  though  from  one  or  a  dozen 

different  Post-offices.  But ( b )  Tell 

us  with  each  name  or  list  of  names 
sent,  that  it  is  for  a  premium.... 
(c)  Send  the  names  as  fast  as  obtained, 
that  the  subscribers  may  begin  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  paper  at  once.  You  can  have 
any  time,  from  one  to  four  months,  to 
fill  up  your  list. ..  .(d)  Send  the  exact 
money  with  each  list  of  names,  so  that 
there  may  be  no  confusion  of  money 
accounts _ (e)  Old  and  new  sub¬ 

scribers  all  count  in  premium  dubs. . . . 
(/)  Specimen  Numbers,  Cards,  aud 
Show-bills  will  be  supplied  free  as 
needed  by  canvassers,  but  they  should 
be  used  carefully  and  economically,  as 
they  are  very  costly. ..  .(jr)  Remit 
money  in  Checks  on  New  York  Banks 
or  Bankers,  payable  to  order  of  Orange 
Judd  &  Co.,  or  send  Post-office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtain¬ 
able,  Register  Money  Letters,  affixing 
stamps  both  for  the  postage  and  re¬ 
gistry  ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the 
letter  in  the  presence  of  the  Post¬ 
master,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  any  of  the  above  ways 
is  at  our  risk ;  otherwise  it  is  not. 


No. 


Names  of  Premium  Articles.  - 


ft— Knives  and  Forks 

3—  Knives  and  Forks 

4 —  Knives  and  Forks 
ii— Carver  and  Fork 
6 — Fluted  Steel 


(do. 

(do. 

(do. 

(do. 

(do. 


do.). 


'A— Pocket  Knife  (do. 

10 —rocket  Knife  (do. 

jl —Ladies'  Pocket  Knife  (do. 
12— J fultum  in  Parvo  Knife 


do.) . . 
do.) . . 
(do.).. 


14—  Casters  and  Fruit  Basket  (do.  do.)  . 

15—  Revolving  Butter  Cooler  (do.  do.)  . 

10 —  Card  (Receiver  (do.  do.)  . 

17— Nut-picks  and  Crackers  (do.  do.)  . 

IS— Half  Bozen  Napkin  Kings  (do.  do.)  . 

19  —One  Dozen  Teaspoons  (do.  do.)  . 

20—  One  Dozen  Tablespoons  (do.  do.)  . 

21  —One  Dozen  Table  Forks  (do.  do.)  . 

32—  Child’s  Cilia  (do.  do.)  . 

23  —Gold  Fen.  Sil.  Case  (George  F.  Haivkes) ,$3  25 
34—  Gold  Pen  and  Silver  Case  (do.  do.)  $5  00 


-Gold  Pen.  Handle  gold-lipped,  (do. 
-Ladies'  Gold  Pen  and  Kubber  Case 


3 H—Ludden's  Patent  Revolving  Pencil... . 
39 —Amusette . 

30—  Baby's  Chair  (L.  O.  Colvin) . 

31—  Parlor  Kaleidoscope . 


33— Blower  Seeds  for  a  Family  (100  kinds).  $5 
3G —Garden  Seeds  &  Flower  Bulbs(Selection)  .$2 

37— i%:  of  Field  Croquet .  $8 

38—  Sewing  Machine  (Grover  d>  Maker) . $55 

39—  Sewing  Machine.  (Florence) . $65 

40—  Sewing  Machine  (  I Yillcox  <0  Gibbs) . *55 

4-1 —Bickford  Family  Knitting  Machine . $25 

43—  Washing  Machine  (Doty's) . $15 

43—  Clothes  Wriitger  (Best— Universal) .  $0 

44 —  Blanchard  Churn .  $8 

45- 

46- 


■Melodeon,  '3-octave 


(do. 


48— Silver  Match  l American  Match  Co.). 


53—  Charles  Pratt's  Astral  Oil  (1  can. 

54—  Barometer  (  Woodruff's  Mercuric 

55 — Barometer  ( ir oodruff's  Mercuric 

56—  Buckeye  Harvester  Mower . . 


58—  Collins  ct  Co.'s  Cast  Cast-Steel  Plow.. 

59—  Hand  Cultivator  and  M'eeder(Comstoc 


62—  Pump  and  Sprinkler 

63—  Family  Scales  (Fairb 


66— New  Amen 
G7—  Worcester's 


69—  Aiiy  Two  Back 

70 — Any  Three  do. 

Vo  l  nines 

do. 

do. 

do. 

71— Any  Four  do. 

do. 

do. 

7 d— Any  Five  do. 

do. 

do. 

73— Any  Six  do. 

do. 

do. 

74— Any  Seven  do. 

do. 

do. 

75— Any  Eight  do. 

do. 

do. 

—(Each  adcl'l  Volume  at  same  rate) 
7 G—  Fifteen  Vo/s.  XVI  to  XXX 

77 —  Any  Back  Volume  Agriculturist 

78 — Any  Two  Back  Volumes  do. 


"$12  25 


79—  Any  Three  do. 

80—  Any  Four  do. 
HI— Any  Five  do. 
H‘i— Any  Six  do. 
83  —Any  Seven  do. 
84— Any  Eight  do. 
85  —Any  Nine  do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

clo. 

clo. 

do. 


clo. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

clo. 


86 


-(Each  adcl’l  Volume  at  same  rate) 
-Fifteen  Vols.  XVI  to  XXX 


$37  50 


88 — Farmer's  Boy's  Library . 

89 — Farmer’s  Boy's  Library . 

90—  Farmer's  Boy's  Library . 


....$15 


93—  Any  Two  Back  Vols.  do.  do. 

— ( Each  additional  Volume  at  same  rate.) 

94—  ASIO  library  (Your  Choice)  '  '  " 


95—  AS  15  Library 

96—  A  S20  Library 

97—  A  S25  Library 

98—  A  $30  Library 

99—  A  $35  Library 

100—  A  $10  library 

101—  A  $45  Library 

102—  A  $50  Library 

103 — A  $00  Library 

104—  A  $75  Library 

105—  .1  8100  Lilyary 


106- 

107- 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

clo. 

do. 

do. 

clo. 

do 


.  1  Choice  of  Good  Books. 


Imerican 

Hearth 

Roth 

Agricul- 

and 

Papers 

turist. 

Horae. 

together 

Number 

Number 

Number 

of  Sub- 

of  Sub- 

of  Sub- 

scribers 

scribers 

scribers 

required 

required 

required 

at 

at 

at 

at 

at 

$1.50 

$i. 

$3.00j$2.00 

$4.00. 
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Every  Premium  article  is  new  and  of  the  very  best  manufacture.  No 
charge  is  made  for  packing  or  boxing  any  article  hi  our  Premium  List.  The 
Premiums,  Nos.  8  to  12,  23  to  28,  34,  35,  36,  6S  to  91,  and  94 
to  10G  inclusive,  will  each  be  delivered  FREE  of  all  charges,  by  mail  or  ex¬ 
press  (at  the  Post-office  or  express  office  nearest  recipient ),  to  any  place  in  the  United 
States  or  Territories.— (No.  33  mailed  for  30  cents  extra.)  The  other  articles 
cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  after  leaving  the  manufactory  of  each,  by  any 
conveyance  desired.  Full  Description  of  each  Premium  sent  frce„ 
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GREAT  REDUCTION 

IjNT  teas. 

GREAT  SAVING  TO  CONSUMERS 

BY  GETTING  UP  CLUBS. 

And  remunerative  to  Club  Organizers. 

Consumers  can  save  5  to  S  profits  by  purchasing  of  the 

Great  American  Tea  Comp’y, 

31  &  33  Yesey  Street, 

P.  O.  Box,  5,643.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


POR 

Vi'.ilV  VAU  Alil.F.  RIVER  FARM;  one  of 
t  tlie  finest  in  East  Tennessee;  700  acres;  400  in 
fme  cultivation  ;  mostly  first-class  river  bottom ;  large  brick 
house  and  out-buildings  ;  fine  orchard.  Price  $35,000;  one 
sixth  cash,  and  balance  m  five  equal  annual  installments, 
with  interest.  Send  stamp  for  Tennessee  Land  Begisler. 
Large  list  of  all  kinds  of  property  for  sale,  and  interesting 
information  about  climate,  etc.  Address  MUNSON  & 
BAILEY,  Real  Estate  Agents,  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 


RHODODENDRONS. 

For  prices  of  both  seedling  and  grafted  plants,  apply  to 
PARSONS  &  CO.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


The  First  Division  of  the 

ST,  PAUL  &  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY 


Offer  for  sale  1,500,000  Acres  of  Land. 

Along  their  lines  of  Railroad.  Also,  TO  WN  XjOI'S 
In  twenty  flourishing  Towns  and  Railroad  Stations. 

ACTUAL  SETTLERS  can  purchase  on  long  credit  with  7  per  cent  annual  interest.  The  Bonds  of  the  Company 
taken  at  par  on  Cash  Sales.  For  Descriptive  Pamphlets,  Prices,  and  other  information,  apply  to 
General  Office  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  HERMANN  TROTT,  Land  Commissioner. 

Mem,.— Attention  is  called  to  Government  lands  on  the  west  end  of  the  Main  Line,  which  can  be  taken  under  the 
Homestead  Law. 


900,000  ACRES 

OF 

EXCELLENT 

AND  SPLENDID 

Michigan  Pine  Lands 

FOR  SALE, 

On  which  are  ONE  TIIOUSANO  MILLIONS  OF 
PINE  TIMBER,  and  inexhaustible  quantities  of  Maple, 
Beech,  Elm,  Ash,  Hemlock,  Oak,  etc. 


farming  lands  every  variety  of  soil,  from  the  rich  clay  loam 
to  the  light  sandy,  and  they  are  found  in  that  section  of 
Michigan,  north  of  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids,  and  contiguous 
to  the  great  fruit  belt  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan,  now  being  rapidly  developed  by  railroad  and  other  en¬ 
terprises. 

Farming  Lands  are  sold  to  actual  settlers,  on  cre¬ 
dit,  one  quarter  down,  balance  in  yearly  payments,  interest 
7  per  cent.  Persons  desirous  of  locations  for  farms  will,  on 
application  at  the  Office  in  Grand  Rapids,  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  Tickets  over  tHe  Road,  entitling  them  to 
Return  of  Fares,  in  the  event  of  purchasing  any  of  the 
Company’s  farming  land.  For  information  about  the  lands, 
prices,  location,  etc.,  etc.,  address 

WM.  A.  HOWARD,  Land  Commissioner, 

TiTi.it  Perfect. _  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

For  Sale,  a  Good  Farm,  Stock,  etc. 

My  farm,  estimated  to  contain  fifteen  hundred  acres,  lying 
in  Cumberland  Co.,  Va..  in  sight  of  the  James  River  and 
Kanawha  Canal,  fitty  miles  above  the  city  of  Richmond  Va 
good  grain,  grass,  and  tobacco  land,  good  buildings,  orchard, 
etc.  Perfectly  healthy.  Price  for  land,  crops,  team,  cattle, 
hogs,  sheep,  provisions,  provender,  and  farming  utensils, 
Twenty-eight  Thousand  Dollars.  One  half  cash,  and  the 
balance  in  equal  annual  installments  of  one,  two,  three,  and 
four  years,  with  interest.  Apply  in  person,  or  address  me 
at  Cartersvlllo  P.  O.,  Cumberland  Co.,  Va. 

JAMES  MILLER. 

NO  FREEZING— NO  SNOWS— RIPE 
ORANGES  AND  GREEN  VEGETABLES  AT 

DAYTONA,  FLORIDA. 

For  Cheap  Lands  and  Homes,  inquire  of 

M.  WAT,  Js%,  lUiinslield,  Oliio. 


l^OBC  SALE.—1 THE  TROUT  FARM  of  the 
■  subscriber,  at  Bristol.  Ct.  Six  acres  of  land  and 
water,  two  thousand  adult  fish,  twelve  thousand  impreg¬ 
nated  spawn,  hatching-house,  dwelling-house,  and  all  neces¬ 
sary  apparatus.  Terms  moderate.  Address 

P.  C.  (.'REVELING,  Bristol,  Ct. 


Made  from  Natural  Growth  of  Wood. 

The  most  attractive,  ornamental,  and  durable  embellish¬ 
ment  of  the  garden  and  portico  in  summer,  and  for  window 
decorations  in  winter.  Our  manufactures  include  every 
style,  as 

Rustic  Vases, 

Hanging  Baskets, 

"Bird  Cages, 

Rustic  Chairs,' 

Settees, 

Tables,  etc.,  etc. 

Having  the  most  extensive  manufactory  in  the  United 
Status,  we  are  prepared  to  fill  orders  of  every  kind,  from  a 
single  bird-cage,  to  the  complete  furnishing  of  a  park  with 
rustic  work. 

Semi  for  Illustrated  Circular  and  Price-lists.  Address 

JAMES  SCJMG,  Now  Haven,  Ct. 


EAIF3iESS.  —  A  newly-invented  acoustic 
pocket  instrument  with  which  to  hear  public  speaking 

or  conversation.  — . — 1 1  *' - 

them.  Address 

Sachem  St.,  New  Haven,  Ct. _ 

A.  4  VII  It'S'  A  Produce  (Jom- 

0  mission  merchants,  No.  63  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


Recommended  by  thousands  who  use 
II.  MANSFIELD,  Book  Publisher,  48 


w, 

“  Quick  sales  and  prompt  I'eturns.”  Ua?-  Send  lor  our  weekly 
Price-current  and  Marking  Plate.  _2rj 


27th  Annual  Eeport 

OF  THE 

NEW  YORK 

LIFE  INSURANCE  CO., 

OFFICE  : 

Nos.  346  &  348  BROADWAY. 

January  1,  1873. 


Amount  of  Net  Cash  Assets,  January 
1,  1S71 .  i$15,676,097.90 

RECEIPTS : 

Premium  and  Annuities . $6,031,879.32 

Interest  received  and  accrued,  in¬ 
cluding  premium  on  gold,  etc .  1,140,116.57— 7,1S1, 295.89 


§32,857,393.86 
DISBURSEMENTS  : 

Losses  by  death . $1,318,95S.0S 

Purchased,  surrendered,  and  can¬ 
celed  policies . : .  1,105, $54.64 

Life  annuities,  matured  endow¬ 
ments,  and  reinsurance .  33,820.35 

Dividends  to  policy-holders .  849,678.43 

Commissions,  brokerages,  and  agen¬ 
cy  expenses . I _  503,867.73 

Advertising  and  physicians’  fees .  96,567.35 

Taxes,  office  and  law  expenses,  sala¬ 
ries,  printing,  revenue  stamps,  etc.  253,809.91—4,167,646.49 


§18,689,747.36 

ASSETS  : 

Cash  in  Trust  Co.,  in  bank,  and  on 

hand . ...$1,845,002.15 

Invested  in  United  States,  New  York 
State,  and  other  stocks  (market 

value  $1,751,182.83)  cost .  4,616,762.43 

Invested  in  New  York  City  Bank 
Stock  (market  value  $46,425)  cost..  41,519.00 
Real  Estate  in  the  City  of  New  York  1,763,174.14 
Bonds  and  Mortgages  (secured  by 
real  estate)  valued  at  $20,000,000; 
buildings  thereon  insured  for  over 
$8,000,000,  and  the  policies  assigned 
to  tiie  company  as  additional  col¬ 
lateral  security . S, 344, 820,00 

Loans  on  existing  policies.  (The  re¬ 
serve  held  by  the  company  on  these 
same  policies  amounts  to  $3,S5S,- 

980.21) . 956,635.90 

Quarterly  and  semi-annual  pre¬ 
miums,  due  subsequent  to  January 

1,  1872 . :  660,561.17 

Premiums  on  existing  policies  in 
hands  of  agents  and  in  course  of 

transmission .  330,855.73 

Amounts  due  from  agents .  .  48,S39.01 

Interest  accrued  to  January  1, 1S72. .  77,046.14— 18,6S9,747.36 

-Add- 

Excess  of  market  value  of  securities 
over  cost .  114,021.40 


Casli  assets,  January  1,  1872 .  §18,803,7 68.76 

APPROPRIATED  AS  FOLLOWS: 

Amount  of  Adjusted  Losses  due  sub¬ 
sequent  to  January  1, 1872 .  $212,S90.00 

Amount  of  Reported  Losses  await¬ 
ing  proof,  etc .  127,900.00 

Amount  reserved  tor  Reinsurance  on 
existing  Policies,  insuring  $117,- 
150,075.80,  participating  insurance 
(at  4  per  cent,  Carlisle  net  pre¬ 
mium)  $1,004,733.65,  non-participat¬ 
ing  (at  5  per  cent.  Carlisle,  net 

premium) . 16, 811, 177.21 

Balance  of  return  Premium,  1871, 
payable  during  the  year  1872 .  133,667.12— 17, 315, 634.3S 


Divisible  Surplus . §1,488,134.43 

During  the  year  S,903  Policies  have  been  issued,  insuring 
$24,603,305.81. 

From  the  undivided  surplus  of  §1,488,134.43  the  Board 
of  Trustees  have  declared  a  DIVIDEND,  available  on  settle¬ 
ment  of  next  annual  premium  to  eacli  participating  policy 
proportioned  to  its  “  contribution  to  surplus.” 

Dividends  not  used  in  settlement  ot  premium  will  be 
added  to  tiie  policy. 

TRUSTEES. 

MORRIS  FRANKLIN.... President  of  the  New  York  Life 
,  Insurance  Company. 

DAVID  DOWS . (David  Dows  &  Co.,  Flour  Merchants) 

20  South  street. 

ISAAC  C.  KENDALL _ (Merchant)  Union  Buildings,  cor¬ 

ner  William  and  Pine. 
DANIEL  S.  MILLER.. (Late  Hater,  Miller  &  Co.,  Grocers.) 
HENRY  K.  BOGEKT.  .(Bogert  &  Knceland)  49  William  st. 

JOHN  MAIRS . (Merchant)  20  South  street. 

WM.  H.  APPLETON.. ( Appleton  &  Co.,  Publishers)  549  and 

551  Broadway. 

ROBERT  B.  COLLINS.  .(Collins  &  Brothers,  Stationers)  370 

Broadway. 

WILLIAM  BARTON . (Banker)  S3  Wall  street. 

WM.  A.  BOOTH . (Booth  &  Edgar)  10)  Wall  street. 

GEORGE  A.  OSGOOD . (Banker)  35  Broad  street. 

HENRY  BOWERS . (Banker)  36  Broad  street. 

CHAS.  L.  ANTHONY . (Anthony  &  Hall,  Dry  Goods)  61 

Leonard  stroet. 

SANFORD  COBB _ President  Eagle  Fire  Insurance  Com¬ 

pany.  71  Wall  street. 
EDWARD  MARTIN.... (Cragin  &  Co.,  Provisions)  409  West 

Twelfth  street. 

EDWIN  HOYT . (Hoyt,  Spragues  &  Co.,  Dry  Goods)  100 

Franklin  street. 

H.  B.  CLAFLIN — (II.  B.  Claflin  &  Co.,  Dry  Goods)  corner 
Church  and  Wortli  streets. 

J.  F.  SEYMOUR . .(.J.  F.  Seymour  &  Co.)  78  Warren  st. 

CORNELIUS  R.  BOGERT,  M.l) . 8  St.  Mark’s  place. 

WILLIAM  H.  BEERS . Vice-President  of  tiie  New  York 

Life  Insurance  Company. 


MORRIS  FRANKLIN,  President. 
WILLIAM  II.  BEERS,  Vice-Pres’t  &  Actuary. 
THEODORE  M.  BANT  A,  Cashier. 

D.  O’DEI,  1,.  Superintendent  of  Agencies. 

M-D-  [  Medical  Examiners, 
CHARLES  WEIGHT,  M.D.,  Ass’t  Med.  Examiner. 
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fooJfari’s  National  Architect. 

IOOO  DESIGNS,  PLANS,  AND 
DETAILS 

FOR 

COUNTRY,  SUBURBAN,  AND 
VILLAGE  HOUSES. 

AVitSi  Pci-speet  ive  Views,  Frontand 
Side  Elevations  and  Sections, 

Full  Detail  Drawings,  Specifications,  and 
Estimates. 


Also  detail  Drawings  to  Working  Scale, 
of  Brackets,  Cornices,  Frencli  Roofs, 
Sectional  and  Framing  Plans  of  Frencli 
Roofs,  Dormer  Windows  for  French  Roofs, 
Bay  Windows,  Verandas,  Porclics, 
Plaster  Finisli,  Cornices,  Ceiling*, 
Hard- Wood  Mantels,  and  all  that  is  required 
by  a  Builder  to  design,  specify,  erect,  and  fin¬ 
ish  in  the  most  approved  style.  One  superb 
quarto  volume. 

POST-PAID,  TWELVE  DOLLARS. 


ATWOOD’S 

Country  and  Suburban 


EYELETH’S 

School-House  Architecture. 

DESIG-N8 

FOR 

School- 

WITH 

Perspectives,  Eleva¬ 
tions,  Plans,  Sections, 
Details,  and  Specifi¬ 
cations, 

all  drawn  to  working  scale,  with  methods  of  Heating 
and  Ventilation.  Large  quarto. 

POST-PAID.  -  -  Price  $10. 

HARNEY'S 


Houses, 


COPLEY’S 

PLAIN  and  ORNAMENTAL 

ALPHABETS. 


WITH  EXAMPLES  IN  EVERY  STYLE, 


ALSO,  THE 

Mechanical  and  Analytical  ( oust  ruction 
of  Letters,  Figures,  and  Titles, 

With  designs  for  Titles,  Ciphers,  Monograms, 
Borders,  Compasses,  Flourishes,  Etc.  De¬ 
signed  as  a  Text-book  for  the  use  of  Draughtsmen,  Civil 
Engineers,  Surveyors,  Architects,  Engravers,  Designers, 
Sign  Painters,  Schools,  etc.  Drawn  and  arranged  by 
Frederick  S.  Copley. 

POST-PAID.  -  -  -  Price  $3. 


Barns,  Out-Buildings  and  Fences. 

DESIGNS  AND  n.ANS  OP 

Stables,  Farm  Barns, 
Out-Buildings,  Gates, 
Gateways,  Fences, 
STABLE  FITTINGS 

AND 

FURNITURE, 

fully  described,  with  nearly  200  Illustrations.  Royal 
quarto  extra. 

POST-PAID.  -  -  -  Price  $10. 


Rural  Church  Architecture. 

18  Designs  for  Churches, 

Of  different  Styles  and 
Cost,  and  Twenty-eight 
Elevations,  splendidly 
Chromo-Lithographed  in 
colors,  and  32  Plans  and 
Sections  on  heavy  folio 
plate  paper,  13x11  inch¬ 
es,  by  tlio  following 
prominent  Architects 
Upjohn,  Remvick,  Wheel¬ 
er,  Wells,  Austin,  Stone, 
Cleveland,  Backus,  Reeve, 
etc. 

One  Large  Folio  Vol. 
POST-PAID.  -  -  ■  Price  $12. 


Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses. 

188  Designs  ancl  Plans  of  low-priced  Cottages,  Farm  Houses,  and  Out-Buildings.  Post-paid,  81.50. 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country  Houses. 

70  Designs  and  Plans,  and  numerous  examples  of  the  French  Roof.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes. 

150  Designs  and  Plans,  with  Description  of  the  Manner  of  Constructing-  Balloon  Frames. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Jacques’s  Manual  for  the  House. 

How  to  Build  Dwellings,  Barns,  Stables,  and  Out-Buildings  of  all  kinds.  136  Designs  and  Plans. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 


Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes. 

Houses  suited  to  Country  Life.  Post-paid,  $2. 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People. 

100  Original  Designs,  with  full  Descriptions,  and  Constructive  and  Miscellaneous  Details. 
Post-paid,  $3. 

ORAMtE  JUDD  &  00.,,  245  Bro^way,  New  York, 


HOUSES. 

By  DANIEL  T.  ATWOOD, 

ARCHITECT. 

Illustrated  with  about  150  Engravings. 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PP.ESS. 

The  work  is  one  that  can  well  be  read  by  every  man  about 
to  build  or  buy  a  place  of  residence,  as  the  author  lias  much 
to  say— and  says  it  in  a  direct  and  simple  manner— on  all 
points  connected  with  a  matter  so  important,  and  which  so 
closely  concerns  the  comfort  and  the  health  of  all  persons. 
—  Traveler  (Boston). 

The  part  of  the  volume  preceding  the -designs  contains 
useful  suggestions  on  selection  of  localities, modes  of  build¬ 
ing,  properties  of  timber,  painting, . etc. —  Country  Gentleman 
(Albany,  N.  Y.) 

It  is  a  volume  of  nearly  throe  hundred  pages,  amply  illus¬ 
trated,  containing  hints  and  suggestions  as  to  the  general 
principles  of  house, building,  style,  cost,  location,  symmetry, 
and  modes  of  building.  It  is  especially  designed  to  en¬ 
courage  a  taste  for  pleasant  country  houses.—  The  Freeman 
(Montpelier,  Yt.) 

This  is  a  useful  and  valuable  work,  filled  with  suggestions 
ns  to  the  general  principles  of  house-building,  illustrated 
with  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  engravings.— Watchman 
and  Reflector  (Boston). 

There  is  much  In  the  book  to  recommend  it  to  t lie  atten¬ 
tion  of  all ;  particularly  the  remarks  on  building  material, 
appropriateness,  the  effects  of  different  combinations  of 
paints  to  produce  harmonious  colors,  etc.— State  Republican 
(Lansing,  Mich.) 

A  splendid  volume,  illustrated  with  about  150 .engravings. 
The  directions  and  statements  it  gives  are  eminently  plain 
and  practical,  and  seem  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of 
something  more  tiian  houses  merely,  and  that  is  homes. — 
Rutland  Herald  (Vt.) 

An  admirable  work.  It  is  just  the  book  for  any  one  con¬ 
templating  the  erection  of  a  house  or  barn.— Farmers' 
Cabinet  (Amherst,  N.  II.) 

There  arc  single  chapters  in  it  which  arc  worth  more  than 
the  price  of  the  work  ($1.50),  not  only  to  those  who  are  build¬ 
ing  anew  or  building  greater,  but  to  sucli  as  contemplate 
improvements,  and,  unfortunately— owing  to  bad  jobs  at  the 
beginning,  or  decay’s  effacing  fingers— there  are  few  homes 
about  which  improvements  are  not  needed.—  The  World 
(New  Y'ork). 

A  valuable  work,  gotten  up  in  tlie  best  style.  It  must  prove 
both  interesting  and  useful  to  all  who  wish  a  home  in  which 
beauty,  taste,  convenience,  and  economy  arc  combined.— 
United  Presbyterian  (Pittsburgh,  Pa.) 

It  contains  some  practical  and  common-sense  advice  as  to 
tli e  selection  of  sites,  etc.,  which  should  be  carefully  consid¬ 
ered  by  every  one  who  is  seeking  where  to  locate  his  home, 
while  the  information  given  as  to  the  principles  and  details 
of  building  is  also  of  the  utmost  value  for  putting  one  in  a 
position  to  know  if  be  is  having  his  work  well  done  and 
getting  Ills  money’s  worth.— Evening  Mail  (New  Y-ork). 

PRICE,  POST-PAID . .  $1 ,50, 

ORANGE  JIDJ)  k  CO,, 

345  Upaji^ny,  Vi,  W, 
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NORTHRl  PACIFIC 


Gold  Loan. 

BANKIN6  HOUSE 

OF 

Jay  Cooke  &  Co. 


The  7-30  Gold  Bonds  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  are  daily  increasing  in  popu¬ 
larity,  and  the  .cash  is  in  hand  for  the  rapid 
construction  of  a, large  portion  of  the  road. 

The  Congressional  Land  Grant  to  the  com¬ 
pany  is  equal  in  extent  to  23,000  acres  of 
land  for  every  mile  of  finished  road,  and 
upon  this  immense  grant,  as  well  as  upon  the 
railroad  itself  and  all  its  earnings  and  equip¬ 
ments,  are  the  Bonds  of  the  Company  secured. 

The  Bonds  arc  thus  a  First-class  Railway 
and  Real  Estate  Mortgage  Combined,  upon 
property  worth  treble  the  amount  of  the  Loan. 

We  believe  there  is  no  Safer  Investment 
in  the  market,  or  one  Yielding  a  Larger  In¬ 
come.  Five-twenties  and  all  marketable  securi¬ 
ties  received  in  exchange  at  current  rates. 

One  thousand  dollars  in  currency,  invested 
now  in  Northern  Pacifies,  will  yield  in  ten 
years,  in  Gold,  $1,730,  while  it  is  also  practically 
certain  that  at  the  end  of  ten  years  a  7-30North- 
ern  Pacific  Bond  will  stand  at  least  ten  per  cent 
higher  in  the  market  than  a  six  per  cent  Gold 
Rond  equally  secured. 

The  sales  of  these  Bonds  on  American  ac¬ 
count  during  December  and  January  were  about 
Two  and  a  Half  Millions. 

We  recommend  them  with  confidence  to 
capitalists,  investors,  savings  banks,  and  the 
public  generally. 


JAY  COOKE  &,  C0.3 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  &  Washington. 

FOR  SALE  BY  BANKS  AND  BANKERS  GENERALLY. 


HOME 


Insurance  Company 


OF  NEW  YORK. 


OFFICE,  135  BROADWAY, 

Cash  Capital.  .  .  .  $2,500,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1,  1872,  4,672,043  50 
Liabilities,  .....  624,021  52 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

J.  II.  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 

THE  MOST  POPULAR  GAME  OP  ALL. 
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“THE  GREATER  INCLUDES  THE'  LESS.” 

Note  extra  steel  and  durability  ns  contrasted  with  old  V 
outlined  on  M  tooth.  After  wearing  teeth  out,  they  may  he 
recut,  or  sold  to  some  admirer  of  the  old  V  friction  process, 
used  by  all  other  Saws. 

NOT  ONE  FAILED  IN  20,000. 

Two  men  cut  a  12-iu.ch  to?,  bv  hand,  with  this  saw,  in 
EIGHT  SECONDS,  on  Sept.  1,  1869,  at  Philadelphia,  in  the 
presence  of  Major-Gen.  Meade  and  numerous  other  distin¬ 
guished  men. 

These  are  the  only  Saws  in  operation  that  are  equivalent 
to  the  front  Cutting  and  Clearing  of  a  Hand-Saw  BOTH 
ways— viz.,  going  and  coming.  The  slant  edges  between  the 
points  do  not  cut,  the  vertical  face  of  each  M  cutting,  and 
tlie  slnnt  following,  and  vice  versa ,  as  drawn  back  and  forth. 
All  Teeth  are  Cutters.  AH  Teeth  are  (Hearers.  As  it  costs 
live  hundred  or  more  dollars  for  the  labor  that  wears  out 
any  saw;  a  saving  of  one  fifth  by  speed  and  ease  of  an  im¬ 
proved  saw  saves  the  cost  of  a  dozen.  The  length,  strength, 
stiffness,  and  durability  of  these  teeth  are  obvious.  Note 
also  speed,  ease,  simplicity,  and  clearance. 

SPEED.— It  two  points  are  dressed  to  cut  in  line,  vertical 
or  advancing  cuts  are  more  effective  than  retreating  edges 
of  old  Vcutiers  used  by  all  other  saws. 

EASE,— It  is  easier  to  plow  a  groove  in  timber  than  to 
crush  one  out. 

SIMPLICITY.-A11  points  are  the  same  length,  and  cut 
their  way.  We  do  not  now  recommend  thick,  raking,  and 
hook  teeth,  as  they  require  so-  much  shortening  and  l-etul- 
iustment, 

CLEARANCE.— Cutting  by  projecting  faces,  these  M  teeth 
clear  like  a  plow,  simultaneously. 

These  Saws  are  universally  conceded  to  surpass  in  speed, 
in  ease,  and  in  simplicity.  If  anv  one  questions  it.  let  him 
accept  mv  $500  challenge  (toward  expenses  of  a  public  con¬ 
test),  and  have  the  matter  settled.  New  enlarged  dust¬ 
spaced  Saws  for  sale  by  the  Hardware  Trade  of  America. 
Agents  wanted  where  the  Hardware  Trade  do  nor.  sl-11  the 
genuine  saw.  Infringers  prosecuted.  A  6-ft.  Cross-Cut  and 
a  Wood  Saw  shipped  on  receipt  of  $<>. 

N.  B.— None  genuine  without  the  name  on  saw  of 

E.  M.  BOYNTON, 

SOLE  PROPRIETOR  AND  MANUFACTURER, 

80  liEEKMAN  ST..  NEW  YORK. 

P.  S.— Do  not  confound  my  Lightning  M  Cutting  Teeth 
with  any  infringements  or  feeble  imitations  of  name  or  out¬ 
line  having  thick,  raking  teeth  ;  which, unless  very  carefully 
shortened,  are  electric  only  in  their  shocks  to  the  operator. 

Two  men  cut  twentv-six  cords  of  hard  wood  in  8  hours 
with  the  Lightning  Cross-Cut  Saw,  by  hand,  and  will  do  it 
again  for-$a00. 


WOOD,  TABER  &  MORSE,  , 

Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  X.  Y. 

manufacturers  OF 

Steam-Engines, 

Portable,  Sta.tiouuwy,’ and 
Agricultural. 

Hundreds  in  use  in  Shops,  Print¬ 
ing  Rooms,  Mills,  Mines,  and  on 
Farms  and  Plantations  for  Grain 
Threshing.  Food  Cooking  for 
Stock. Cotton  Ginning,  Sawing,  etc. 
Circulars  sent  on  application. 


$1,000  IN  100  DAYS, 

To  agents  selling  Silvers’  Patent  Broom. 

C.  A.  CLEGG  &  CO.,  20  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


ADVERTISERS 


desiring  to  be  found  in 

Good  Company, 

and  of  being  favorably  introduced  to 


THE  OMNIUM-GATHEREM. 

An  amusement  for  parties  and  the  social  circle.  By  J.  T. 
YAiiitiNGTo.v.  Copyright,  secured.  Fun  for  the  boys  and 
girls!  Young  and  old  delighted. 

Tub  Omnium-Gatukkum  is  a  new  game  for  youth  and 
others.  Send  and  get  one  at  once,  and  make  everybody 
happy  in  the  household.  Price,  50  cents,  by  mail,  post-paid. 

News  agents,  dealers  in  games,  toys,  and  fancy  goods,  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  undersigned,  in  large  orsmall  quantities.  Write 
for  our  “ Terms  to  the  Trade.”  Sold,  wholesale  and  retail, 
by  the  compiler  and  publisher, 

J.  T.  YARRINGTON,  Carbondalc, Luzerne  Co.,  Pa. 


A.  VINEGAR  G. 

Description,  etc.,  lor  3c.  A.  D.  STRONG,  Ashtabula,  O. 

i  non  non  tkejes: 

l.VUW.WUU  Fruit  and  Ornamental.  Si>r inu.ISI'L 
Write  to  Graves,  Sclover,  Willard  A  t'n., 

Washington  St.  Nurseries,  Geneva,  New  York. 


■ffOSIA  S.  COL.I.BNS, 

MOORESTOWN,  N.  J., 

Gives  Ilcrstinc  Raspberry  Plants  away. 


'■'HE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  is  priut- 

-®  ed  with  Ink  furnished  by  Ohas.  Enku  Johnson  &  Co. 
10th  and  Lombard  Sts..  Phtla.  59  Gold  St.,  cor.  ol  Ann,  N.V . 


FIKST-CIjASS  CUSTOMERS 

throughout  the  city  and  country,  will  find 

Hearth  and  Home 

t lie  cheapest  weekly  paper  for  their  use,  because  if  pays  the 
best,  and  costs  (be  least  in  proportion  to  circulation. 

The  value  of  advertising  good  articles  largely  in  the  best 
mediums  is  indicated  by  the  following  facts: 

HEARTH  AND  HOME,- which  has  been  prominently  ad¬ 
vertised  in  the  leading  papers  throughout  the  country  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  lew  months,  has  added  to  its  circulation  more 
than  20,01)0. 

Tlte  editions  of  IIEARTII  AND  HOME  have  increased 
week  by  week,  running  28,000,  30,000,  35,000, 

40,000,  attil  up  to  45,000. 

The  intelligent,  thrifty,  buying  classes  find  it  just  what 
they  want.  It  is  adapted  to  Lite  whole  family,  and  is  READ 
ALL  THROUGH. 

Advertisements  of  patent  and  quack  medicines,  deceptive 
schemes,  swindling  agencies,  and  unreliable  parties,  arc 
more  rigorously  excluded  than  from  any  other  Journal  ex¬ 
cept  The.  American  Agriculturist.  Tlte  readers  know  this, 
and  therefore  readily  patronize  those  who  are  admitted. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

No.  215  Broadway!  Nctv  York. 


Issued  Weekly. 


A  Large,  Beautiful,  Highly  Illustrated' 
and  very  Valuable  Journal,  of  20  Pages; 
— full  of  Reliable,  Instructive,  and  In¬ 
teresting  Reading  Matter,  News,  and' 
Miscellany:  just  suited  to  tlie  Wants- 
and  Wishes  of  every  Family  —  every 
Man,  Woman,  and  Child  in  America  — 
whether  living  in  City  or  Country. 

HEARTH  AND  HOME  has  en¬ 
gaged  as  contributors  one  of  the  finest 
Corps  of  Writers  in  the  world,  includ¬ 
ing  the  following  : 

JEAN  INGELOIV, 

MRS.  MARY  E.  DODGE, 

MISS  ALCOTT, 

MISS  PHELPS, 

ROSE  TERRY, 

MISS  OAKEY, 

RERECCA  HABDING  BA  VIS, 
EDWARD  EGGLESTON, 

EDWAKB  EVERETT  HALE, 

Audi  many  others. 

-  Terms-:  .  . 

One  Copy,  One  Year,  -  -  $3,00 
Four  Copies,  One  Year,  -  $2.75  each. 
Ten  or  More  Copies,  -  -  -  $2.50  each. 

One  copy  each  of  Hearth  and  Home 
and  American  Agricidturist  will  be  sent 
one  year  for  $4. 

0R1NGE  JUDD  &  €0.,  Publishers, 

245  Broadway,  New  York.  . 


A  Valuable  Home  Library. 


BACK  VOLUMES 

OF 

American  Agriculturist, 

AND  OF 

Hearth  and  Home, 

* 

Tlte  publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  can  supply 
any  of  the  back  volumes  of  that  paper  from  the  Sixteenth 
to  the  Thirtieth.  These  volumes  contain  more  varied 
and  interesting  information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to- 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  than  can  he  obtained  in 
books  costing  three  times  as  much  money.  Price  of  each 
hound  volume,  at  the  Office,  $2.00;  son i  post-paid,  $2.50. 

Tito  publishers  can  also  supply  the -back  volumes  of 
their  finely  illustrated  Weekly  Journal,  Hearth  and  Home, 
for. the  years  ISO!),  1S70,  and  1871.  These,  volumes  are- 
neatly  and  uniformly  hound  in  cloth,  with  title  in  gilt  on- 
back  and  side.  With  their  beautiful  engravings,  and 
abundance  of  useful  and  entertaining  reading,  they  will 
prove  valuable  additions  to  any  library.  Price  of  each 
bound  volume,  at  the  Office,  $1.00 ;  if  sent  by  express, 
the  purchaser  will  pay  express  charges. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Selling  Rapidly. 

THE 

HOOSIER 


SCHOOL- MASTER. 

By  EDWARD  EGGLESTON. 

Finely  Illustrated,  with  12  Full-Patre 
Engravings  on  Tinted  Paper, 
and  Numerous  Other 
Cuts. 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  where  the  hero 
of  the  tale  figures  as  a  country  school-master,  contending 
with  the  ignorance  and  coarseness  of  the  primitive  popula¬ 
tion,  and  subject  to  numerous  trials  and  perplexities  whicli 
would  have  been  fatal  to  the  equanimity  of  a  less  sagacious 
and  stoical  nature  than  his  own.  Of  this  long-suffering 
worthy,  Mr.  Eggleston  has  given  an  admirable  portraiture. 
His  attempts  at  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  under 
peculiar  difficulties,  arc  described  with  a  certain  grave 
naivete  which  is  far  more  effective  than  any  affectation  of 
vivacity. 

The  talent  of  the  author  is  by  no  means  limited  to  exter¬ 
nal  observation,  but  extends  below  the  surface  to  shrewd 
recognition  of  tire  lights  and  shades  of  character.  He 
makes  free  use  of  Hie  comic  element  in  his  descriptious, 
but  only  when  comic  objects  fall  in  his  way  ;  lie  is  not  al¬ 
ways  bound  on  a  forlorn  pursuit  of  fun  ;  and  does  ills  read¬ 
ers  tlie  justice  to  remember  that  they  arc  capable  of  amuse¬ 
ment  without  being  kept  on  a  broad  laugh  by  perpetual 
caricature.  Although  possessing  a  strong  sense  of  the  ludi¬ 
crous,  lie  is  no  cynic;  lie  is  not  one  who  rejoices  in  making 
sport  of  tiic  faults  and  foibles  of  his  fellow-creatures  \  his 
power  of  satire  furnishes  him  with  a  trenchant  blade,  but 
lie  has  too  much  good-nature  to  use  it  for  mischief.  The 
kindly  tone  of  his  volume  does  not  at  all  detract  from  its 
piquant  effect,  while  ft  will  recommend  it  to  many  readers 
who  prefer  humanity  to  ill-humor. — New  York  Tribune. 

It  is  full  of  quaint  humor,  a  tender  pathos,  and  vivid  de¬ 
scriptions. — New  York  Standard. 

The  “  events  ”  are  stirring  and  dramatic,  and  the  style  is 
quiet,  impersonal,  and  almost  epigrammatic  in  its  ability  to 
lay  baro  an  entire  situation  or  character  in  a  sentence  or 
phrase. — Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle. 

It  is  at  once  quaint  and  truthful,  and  illustrated  aa  it  is  by 
masterly  cuts,  it  should  be  one  of  the  most  popular 
books.— Christian  Standard  (Cincinnati). 

The  development  of  the  story  is  substantially  a  rude  epic 
of  truth,  gentleness,  and  true  pluck.  For  the  youug  master, 
younger  than  most  of  his  pupils,  far  more  cultivated  in 
every  direction  than  any  of  the  population,  and  practically 
religious,  instructs  the  community  as  well  as  the  school ; 
reclaims  some  of  the  worst,  foils  some;  and  has  some  de¬ 
tected  and  punished;  encourages  and  loves,  and  is  loved 
by  a  charming  orphan,  and  graduates  into  a  higher  position 
with  the  highest  honors.  The  moral  is  one  of  robust  man¬ 
hood  confirmed  in  the  worst  conditions.— American  and 
Gazette  (Philadelphia). 

For  realistic  conception  and  life-like  delineation  of  char¬ 
acter,  it  is  not  excelled  by  any  American  story. — Methodist. 

Mr.  Eggleston’s  powerful  novel,  “The  Iloosier  School- 
Master,”  increases  in  interest  as  it  goes  on,  and  contains 
some  characters  truly  original.— Springfield  Republican. 

Some  passages  in  it,  for  life-like  delineation  and  the  sim¬ 
ple,  artless  beauty  which  constitute  the  highest  perfection 
of  story- writing,  are  equal  to  some  of  the  very  best  passages 
in  Dickens.— Religious  Telescope. 

Edward  Eggleston's  genius  for  story-telling  is  now  flower¬ 
ing  out  in  “  Tlie  Iloosier  School-Master,”  an  illustrated 
story,  which  promises  to  be  of  rare  interest.— Sunday-School 
Times. 

Edward  Eggleston’s  story,  “  The  Iloosier  School-Master,” 
affords  one  of  the  most  graphic  and  picturesque  portrait¬ 
ures  of  the  early  frontier  life  ot  the  West  which  has  ever 
been  written.  Some  ol  his  character  sketches  arc  inimita¬ 
ble,  and  all  have  an  individuality  and  freshness  whicli  stamp 
him  as  a  genuine  artist.— W.  Y.  Evening  Mail. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID . $1.23. 

Orange  Judd  &,  Co., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  Tenth  Volume  of  Wood’s  Household  Magazine 
begins  with  January,  ’72.  Its  regular  contributors  in¬ 
clude  Horace  Greelev.  Gail  Hamilton,  Thos.  K.  Beecher,  Dr. 
Dio  Lewis,  Dr.  W.  W.  Hall,  James  Parton,  etc.  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe,  Brick  Pomeroy,  John  G.  Saxe,  Maj.-Gen. 
Kilpatrick,  Petrolium  V.  Nasby,  etc.,  write  for  it  occasion¬ 
ally.  Terms,  One  Dollar  a  year.  In  clubbing,  three  first- 
class  periodicals  are  given  for  the  price  of  one  of  them. 
Tlie  most  liberal  Premium  List  ever  published.  No  periodi¬ 
cal  is  more  frequently  or  favorably  mentioned  by  tlie  press. 
“Wood's  Household  Magazine  is  one  of  the  monuments  of 
business  enterprise  whicli  mark  tlie  ag c.”— Methodist  Home 
Journal,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  “  It  has  been  improving  ever 
since  we  knew  it— a  good  criterion  for  tlie  future.”— Cou¬ 
rier,  New  Market,  Canada.  “It  is  a  marvel  of  cheapness 
and  first-class  quality  combined.” — New  York  Times.  Speci¬ 
men  copy  sent  free  to  any  address. 

S.  S.  WOOD  &  CO.,  Newburgh,  N.  T. 

It  is  now  demonstrated  that  rup¬ 
ture  can  he  surely  cured  without  suffering.  Elastic 
Trusses  are  superseding  all  others.  We  advise  all,  before 
buying  metal  trusses  or  supporters,  to  send  for  a  descrip¬ 
tive  circular  to  tlie  ELASTIC  TRUSS  COMPANY,  G83 
Broadway,  New  York. 

WAKING’S 

BOOK  FOR  FARMERS. 

DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT 

AND 

DRAINING  FOR  HEALTH. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jit., 

Engineer  of  the  Drainage  of  Central  Park,  New  York. 
CONTENTS. 

Land  to  be  Drained  ;  How  Drains  Act  ;  How  to 
Make  Drains  ;  How  to  Take  Care  of  Drains  ; 
What  Draining  Costs;  Will  It  Pay?  How  to  Make 
Tiles  ;  Reclaiming  Salt  Marshes  ;  House  and  Town 
Drainage. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 
lie  (tlio  author)  describes  the  •  action  of  draining  upon 
the  soil,  the  construction  of  single  drains  and  systems  of 
drains,  the  cost  and  the  profit  of  thorough  drainage,  tlie 
making  of  tiles,  and  the  reclaiming  of  salt  marshes, 
treats  sensibly  of  malarial  diseases,  and  closes  with  a 
chapter  which  should  be  widely  read,  on  house  drainage 
and  town  sewerage  in  their  relations  to  the  public  health. 

[Portland  (Me.)  Press. 

Nowhere  does  this  book  merit  a  wider  circulation  than 
in  the  West.  Every  year  adds  to  tlie  thousands  of  dollars 
lost  to  this  State  from  want  of  proper  surface  drainage, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  added  gain  to  result  from  a  com¬ 
plete  system  of  under-drainage.  This  book  .will  prove 
an  aid  to  any  farmer  who  may  consult  it. 

[  Chicago  (111.)  Republican. 

A  Book  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Farmer. 
SENT  POST-PAID,  -  PRICE,  $1.50. 

ELEMENTS  oFaGRICULTURE, 

A  BOOK  FOR  YOUNG  FARMERS, 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr., 
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At  the  present  writing,  it  is  impossible  to  form 
any  definite  opinion  as  to  the  condition  of  the  win¬ 
ter  wheat  crop.  So  far  as  our  observations  extend, 
the  indications  are  generally  unfavorable.  Through¬ 
out  a  large  extent  of  our  country  the  soil  last 
autumn  was  remarkably  dry,  and  when  winter  set 
in  the  wheat  looked  small  and  thin  on  the  ground. 
We  are  disposed  to  think,  however,  that  the  wheat 
had  made  a  good  root  growth,  and  that  the  plants 
on  good  land  were  healthy,  hardy,  and  vigorous. 
On  our  own  farm  the  wheat  is  apparently  uninjured. 
The  weather-wise  people  are  telling  us  to  look  out 
for  a  wet  summer.  Of  course  they  know  nothing 
about  it.  But  we  will  unite  with  them  in  advising 
the  farmer  readers  of  the  American  Agidculturist  to 
look  out  for  wet  weather — and  prepare  for  it.  We 
do  not  base  this  advice  on  the  fact  that  we  have  had 
and  arc  still  having  a  great  drouth,  and  therefore 
that  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  a  great  rain.  There 
is  something  in  this;  but  we  urge  our  readers  to 
prepare  for  wet  weather  simply  because  we  know 
that  farmers  suffer  much  loss  every  spring  from 
failing  to  expect  and  prepare  for  rainy  days,  muddy 
roads,  and  wet  fields. 

We  fear  this  advice  will  not  do  much  good. 
Good,  prompt,  energetic,  thinking,  sensible  farmers 
prepare  for  all  kinds  of  weather  and  for  all  emer¬ 
gencies  ;  but  there  are  thousands  who  are  constitu¬ 
tionally  indisposed  to  do  anything  to-day  that  can 
be  put  off  until  to-morrow.  They  never  clean  the 
leaves  or  other  impediments  from  the  gutters  on 
the  roof  of  the  house  until  it  rains ;  never  plow 
until  they  are  ready  to  plant,  and  never  get  or 
clean  up  the  seed  until  the  field  is  prepared  and 
waiting  for  it.  Such  farmers  rarely  get  a  new 
plow-point  uutil  the  old  one  is  worn  out,  and 
never  get  the  teeth  of  the  harrows  sharpened 
until  the  day  they  want  to  use  them.  Blit  why 
multiply  illustrations  ?  Nothing  that  we  can  say 
will  rousa  such  men.  A11  that  we  can  hope  for  is 
to  persuade  young  farmers  to  cultivate  the  habit 
of  promptness — of  doing  things  at  the  best  time, 
and  especially  of  disciplining  themselves  to  do  first 
those  things  which  they  like  to  do  least.  Indolent 
people  often  busy  themselves  in  doing  something 
that  they  specially  like  to  do.  We  have  known  a 
farmer’s  son  too  weak  to  sort  potatoes  or  milk  a 
cow,  but  quite  strong  enough  to  break  a  colt  or 
feed  a  thrashing  machine. 


Hints  about  Work. 

1 Start  the  Plows  the  moment  the  ground  is  dry 
enough,  but  not  before  ;  and  where  it  can  be  done, 
harrow  and  sow  as  fast  as  you  plow.  Do  not  wait 
to  finish  the  field.  We  know  there  is  some  loss  of 
time  in  changing  work  so  often,  but  it  is  nothing 
compared  with  the  extra  time  and  labor  required 
to  prepare  plowed  land  that  has  been  exposed  to 
heavy  rains,  and  then  had  to  lie  for  several  days 
uutil  the  surface  was  crusted  over  before  it  was  dry 
enough  to  barrow.  Our  springs  are  so  short,  and 
the  weather  so  uncertain,  that  our  rule  should  be 
never  to  leave  the  field  until  all  the  land  that  has 
been  plowed  is  harrowed  and  sown. 

Sod  Land  can  be  plowed  after  a  soaking  rain  ear¬ 
lier  than  fall-plowed  or  stubbles.  And  a  steel  plow 
will  make  a  clean  furrow  slice  where  a  cast-iron 
plow  will  clog.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  or 
is  not  advisable  to  avail  ourselves  of  these  facts. 
Sod  land  is  just  as  wet  as  the  stubble  land,  and  if 
one  would  be  injured  by  plowing  it  is  not  easy  to 
understand  why  the  sod  land  would  uot  bo  injured 
also.  It  is  one  of  those  points,  however,  ou  which 
we  need  more  light.  Our  own  practice  is  based  on 
the  practical  fact  that  we  have  a  good  deal  of  plow¬ 
ing  to  do  and  little  time  to  do  it  in,  rather  than  on 
any  theoretical  considerations  as  to  what  is  the  ab¬ 
solutely  best  condition  for  the  soil  to  be  in  when  it 
is  plowed.  A  farmer  must  not  be  a  “one-idea” 
man.  He  has  many  things  to  take  into  considera¬ 
tion,  and  has  need  of  experience  and  good  judgment. 
A  safe  rule  is  to  avoid  running  to  extremes. 

Barley  is  with  us  the  first  crop  that  we  aim  to  sow 
in  the  spring.  We  say  “aim,”  because,  in  point 
of  fact,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  we  are 
able  to  plow  a  clover  sod,  and  drill  in  peas  or  oats, 
before  we  can  plow  a  com-stubble  and  prepare  it 
for  barley.  But  when  the  weather  is  favorable  we 
should  get  in  the  barley  at  the  earliest  time  possi¬ 
ble.  So  good  a  farmer  as  John  Johnston,  however, 
differs  with  us  on  this  point.  With  him,  later 
sown  barley  has  frequently  proved  a  heavier  crop 
than  that  sown  earlier.  And  in  our  own  experience 
wo  have  sown  part  of  a  field  of  barley  the  last  day 
of  March,  and  the  remainder  of  the  field  a  week  or 
ten  days  later,  and  the  one  was  as  good  as  the 
other.  But  in  this  case  both  were  “sown  early.” 
We  have  had  two  crops  of  barley  in  different  years, 
one  of  which  was  over  50  bushels  per  acre,  and  the 
other  49  bushels,  and  one  was  sown  two  or  three 
weeks  earlier  than  the  other ;  but  both  were  sows 
as  early  as  gwssible.  We  have  never  had  a  good  crop 
of  barley  that  was  uot  sown  early. 

Oats  can  be  sown  on  a  great  range  of  soils,  from  a 
black  muck  to  the  heaviest  clays.  Of  all  the  small 
grains  they  will  stand  the  greatest  neglect,  but  well 
repay  good  cultivation.  They  are  often  sown  on 
new  plowed  sod  land,  and  occasi«nally  do  well 
enough  to  induce  farmers  to  continue  the  practice, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  the  result  is  anything  but  satisfactory.  Better 
plant  corn  on  the  sod  land,  and  sow  oats  after  the 
corn.  We  have  6een  great  crops  raised  where  the 
land  is  rich  by  fall-plowing  a  corn-stubble,  and 
then  sowing  a6  early  as  the  land  could  be  harrowed 
in  the  spring,  and  when  the  frost  was  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  out  of  the  ground  to  plow.  Sod  land 
plowed  late  in  the  fall  may  be  got  into  fair  condi-j 
tion  for  oats  by  the  use  of  a  Shares  or  Nishwitz! 
harrow,  when  the  sod  is  not  sufficiently  rotted  in 
the  spring  to  admit  of  cross-plowing.  When  the 
sod  was  plowed  early,  say  in  August  or  September, 
and  the  land  was  what  we  call  “fall-fallowed,”  the 
sod  should  be  well-rotted,  and  when  plowed  in  the 
spring  would  be  in  excellent  condition  for  oats, 
and  if  the  land  is  rich  enough  a  great  crop  may  be 
expected.  From  to  3%  bushels  per  acre  is  the 
proper  quantity  of  seed,  according  to  the  condition 
and  fertility  of  the  soil — the  richer  the  soil,  the  less 
seed  is  required.  As  a  rule,  we  do  not  sow  oats 
thick  enough,  or  make  the  soil  sufficiently  fine  and 
mellow.  When  sown  with  a  drill,  which  is  by  far 
the  better  plan,  harrow  the  land  thoroughly,  and 
then  roll  before  drilling,  and  if  there  are  still  aiay 
clods  roll  again  after  the  drill. 

Peas  in  many  sections  are  so  much  affected  by 
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the  pea-beetle,  or  what  is  improperly  called  “  the 
bug,”  that  their  culture  is  almost  entirely  aban¬ 
doned.  There  is  at  present  no  known  remedy. 
Getting  seed  entirely  free  from  bugs,  or  dipping 
the  seed  for  a  minute  in  boiling  water,  are  popular 
remedies,  but  are  not  based  on  any  satisfactory 
reason.  Late  sowing  is  to  a  certain  exteut  a  rem¬ 
edy,  but  the  crop  is  almost  invariably  a  poor  one. 
Better  sow  as  early  as  possible,  and  try  to  raise  a 
great  crop,  and  feed  out  the  crop  to  pigs  before 
the  bug  eats  out  much  of  the  substance  of  the 
peas.  This  is  killing  the  bugs  and  converting  them 
into  pork  at  the  6ame  time.  If  generally  adopted, 
and  our  seed  obtained  from  sections  free  from 
this  insect,  we  should  in  time  get  rid  of  the  trou¬ 
ble.  We  drill  in  the  peas  at  the  rate  of  3  bushels 
per  acre,  or  2%  of  peas  and  bushel  of  oats. 
See  Hints  for  March. 

Potatoes  with  the  writer  do  better  on  a  rich  clover 
sod  than  on  6tubble  laud.  It  is  time  we  paid  more 
attention  to  enriching  thG  soil  for  this  crop.  The 
labor  of  digging  an  acre  yielding  only  90  bushels, 
is  nearly  or  quite  as  great  as  digging  an  acre  that 
will  yield  280  bushels,  and  if  the  soil  is  in  good 
Condition,  the  latter  yield  can  safely  be  calculated 
on,  with  a  good  variety,  and  good  cultivation.  At 
average  prices,  few  farm  crops  pay  better  than  po¬ 
tatoes,  provided  a  maximum  yield  is  obtained. 
Manure,  if  thoroughly  rotted  and  well  worked  into 
the  soil,  does  not  increase  the  disease.  Planting  in 
hills,  three  feet  apart  each  way,  saves  seed  and  labor 
in  planting,  hoeing,  and  digging,  and  where  land  is 
cheap,  is  undoubtedly  the  better  plan  ;  but  planting 
in  drills,  three  feet  one  way,  and  sets  dropped  from 
12  to  15  inches  in  the  row,  will,  provided  the  land 
is  rich  enough,  produce  a  greater  crop  per  acre. 

Clover  Seed  on  winter  wheat  should  be  sown  early. 
But  we  have  sown  it  as  late  as  the  middle  of  May, 
and  had  a  good  catch.  Much  depends  on  the  season 
and  the  condition  of  the  land.  We  prefer  to  delay 
sowing  until  the  ground  is  dry  enough  to  harrow. 
A  Thomas  smoothing  harrow  is  best  for  harrowing 
the  wheat  immediately  after  the  seed  is  sown,  but 
an  ordinary  heavy  harrow  may  safely  be  used  to 
break  the  crust  on  the  soil  before  the  seed  is  sown. 
The  most  thorough  harrowingwith  acommon  forty- 
tooth  harrow,  early  in  tliespriug,  provided  the  soil 
is  dry,  will  not  pull  up  the  wheat  to  any  injurious 
extent.  Such  a  harrow  may  be  used  before  sowing 
the  seed,  and  a  Thomas  harrow  after  sowing,  with 
excellent  effect. 

Orassand  Clover  Seeds  should  not  be  covered  more 
than  half  an  inch  deep.  Far  more  seed  is  lost  from 
covering  too  deep  than  from  being  left  wholly  ex¬ 
posed  on  the  surface.  A  fine  mellow  soil  is  the 
great  essential  condition. 

The  Roller  is  not  used  as  much  as  it  should  be  in 
the  spring,  though  it  is  sometimes  used  where  it 
does  more  harm  than  good.  It  is  easier  to  break 
clods  when  wet  than  when  dry,  but  if  you  can  break 
them  when  dry,  the  pulverizing  effect  is  far  greater. 
Clayey  land  rolled  when  wet,  forms  a  hard  crust. 
Sandy  soil  that  needs  compression,  may  be  rolled 
when  quite  moist.  No  amount  of  rolling  will  in¬ 
juriously  pack  cr  consolidate  a  perfectly  dry  soil. 

See  Hints  for  last  Month. — We  hope  every  reader 
of  the  American  Agriculturist  preserves  the  num¬ 
bers.  Many  of  the  hints  given  last  month  may  be 
found  useful  now. 

Horses ,  after  their  winter’s  rest,  should  be  worked 
only  moderately  at  first.  Look  to  their  shoulders, 
and  wash  them  frequently  with  cold  water.  Poor- 
fitting  collars  are  the  chief  source  of  galls. 

Working-Oxen  6lioud  be  well  carded  every  day, 
and  be  liberally  fed.  They  have  a  much  larger 
stomach  than  a  horse,  and  do  not  need  as  concen¬ 
trated  food,  but  they  require  more  time  to  eat. 
Gut  the  hay  into  chaff,  moisten  it,  and  mix  a  little 
corn-meal  with.it — say  one  quart  of  meal  to  a  bushel 
of  chaff.  Horses  may  have  two  quarts  (and  at  noon 
three  quarts)  of  meal  to  a  bushel. 

Cows  need  much  care  and  extra  feed  this  month. 
They  are  longing  for  green  grass,  and  he  is  a  for¬ 
tunate  former  who  lias  plenty  of  mangolds  for 
them.  But  bran  and  good  hay,  with  a  good  card¬ 


ing  every  day,  to  keep  open  the  pores,  will  keep  a 
milch-cow  in  good  condition,  and  prepare  her  for 
giving  a  large  mess  of  milk  when  grass  comes. 

Raise  your  own  Calves,  and  let  them  have  good 
care,  nutritious  food,  aud  plenty  of  it,  with  the 
kindest  treatment.  Cows  will  be  high  again  in  a 
year  or  two.  Good  cows  arc  always  scarce. 

Poultry.  —  Clean  the  house,  sprinkle  with  crude 
Carbolic  acid  and  water.  Carbolic  soap,  rubbed  on 
to  the  roosts,  finds  its  way  on  to  the  feathers,  and 
kills  the  lice.  Whitewash  all  the  woodwork,  aud 
if  a  little  carbolic  acid  is  added,  so  much  the  better. 
Absolute  cleanliness  is  one  great  secret  of  success 
in  keeping  poultry.  At  this  season  of  the  year 
farmers  should  see  that  their  fowls  are  regularly 
fed.  There  is  not  much  for  them  to  pick  up,  and  it 
is  impossible  for  them  to  furuish  an  abundant  sup¬ 
ply  of  eggs  without  food  enough  to  manufacture 
them.  When  the  ground  is  frozen,  so  that  they 
can  not  get  worms,  they  should  have  fresh  meat, 
bones,  etc.  See  that  they  have  plenty  of  fresh  water. 

Sheep. — See  Hints  for  last  month.  Nothing  is 
better  for  sheep  than  clover  hay.  Let  the  breeding 
ewes  have  all  they  can  eat.  And  those  with  their 
lambs  at  their  side  should  have  a  pound  of  bran 
each  per  day,  in  addition,  and  a  few  roots,  if  they 
can  be  spared.  Make  a  small  pen  in  the  yard,  with 
slats  about  ten  inches  apart,  or  just  wide  enough 
to  allow  the  lambs  to  go  through,  and  put  in  a  few 
small  troughs,  and  keep  the  lambs  supplied  with 
oats,  corn-meal,  bran,  and  sliced  roots.  This  is  one 
secret  of  raising  good  lambs.  See  that  the  ewes 
and  lambs  also  have  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh 
water.  The  ewes  will  drink  nearly  twice  as  much 
water  when  giving  milk  as  before  lambing. 

Pigs. — Last  fall’s  pigs  should  have  a  liberal  allow¬ 
ance  of  corn-meal  aud  mangolds,  to  keep  them 
growing  rapidly  till  they  can  get  clover.  Breeding 
sows  should  be  kept  in  good  thriving  condition. 
Succulent  food,  and  bran  or  fine  middlings,  are 
better  than  corn.  It  is  desirable  to  keep  the  bowels 
somewhat  relaxed.  Daily  exercise  is  very  desirable. 
The  young  pigs  should  be  taught  to  eat  from  a 
small  trough,  separate  from  the  sow,  as  early  as 
possible,  or  at  any  rate  when  three  weeks  old. 

Rainy  Days  are  usually  numerous  this  month, 
and  there  is  also  abundance  of  work  to  be  done  in¬ 
doors,  such  as  oiling  harness,  picking  over  potatoes, 
painting  implements,  machines,  wagons,  etc. 

Clean  out  the  Cellar. — As  health  is  the  greatest  of 
earthly  blessings,  cleaning  the  cellar  from  all  de¬ 
caying  vegetables  and  other  impurities  is  the  most 
important  work  to  be  done  in  the  spring.  Give  not 
sleep  to  your  eyelids  until  it  is  done. 

Whitewash  the  cellar  walls,  pig-pens,  sheep-sheds, 
horse  and  cow  stables. 

Pick  up  the  old  Iron. — There  has  been  a  great  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  price  of  iron,  and  it  is  a  good  time  to 
dispose  of  all  the  old  plow-points,  horseshoes,  etc. 

Make  the  whole  Premises  clean. — We  have  “  house¬ 
cleaning  ”  every  spring ;  let  us  have  stable,  barn, 
and  barn-yard  cleaning  also.  Leave  not  a  particle 
of  manure  scattered  about  the  yards.  Either  apply 
it  to  the  land  at  once,  or  pile  it  in  a  heap. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 


In  most  of  the  Northern  States  April  will  be  the 
earliest  month  for  out-door  work,  and  all  gardeners 
will  find  plenty  to  do  in  preparing  the  soil  aud 
sowing  seeds  for  early  crops.  If  seeds  and  tools  have 
been  provided  and  everything  prepared  for  early 
work,  no  delay  need  occur.  Work  should  always 
be  planned  before  actual  operations  commence,  so 
that  if  a  rainy  day  comes  once  or  twice  a  week,  the 
work  need  not  be  behindhand.  Some  in-door  labor 
should  be  arranged  for  the  workmen  during  rainy 
days,  such  as  mending  tools,  making  labels, 
etc.  Procure  tools  of  the  best  description,  as  men 
take  more  interest  in  their  work  when  provided  with 
suitable  tools.  A  stock  of  duplicate  handles  for 
hoes,  rakes,  etc.,  will  often  save  trouble  when 
work  presses,  and  every  gardener  ought  to  have 
a  supply  of  these  ready  for  an  emergency. 


Orchard  aud  Nursery, 

We  will  trike  it  for  granted  that  the  ground  has 
been  properly  plowed  aud  prepared, for  early  spring 
plauting,  aud  that  trees  have  been  ordered  in  time. 

Planting  can  be  performed  as  soon  as  the  trees 
arrive,  but  if  this  is  not  done  at  once,  see  that  the 
roots  are  properly  protected  from  winds  and  6un. 
When  the  trees  are  set,  trim  the  mutilated  roots., 
shorten  the  branches,  and  remove  all  useless  ones. 
Take  care  not  to  plant  the  trees  too  deep,  but 
make  a  broad  opening  and  spread  the  roots  in  a 
natural  position,  then  cover  with  fine  soil,  well 
pressed  down.  When  trees  arrive  in  poor  order, 
resulting  from  improper  packing,  and  the  bark  ap¬ 
pears  shriveled,  bury  entirely  in  the  soil,. and  in  a 
few  days  they  will  look  fresh  and  plump  if  not  too 
far  gone.  Trees  that  have  started  into  growth 
during  their  journey  must  be  cut  badk  severely. 

Grafting. — As  soon  as  the  buds  commence  to 
6well  grafting  may  be  done,  but  do  not  commence 
too  early. 

Cions. — Cut  at  any  time  before  the  buds  start, 
and  preserve  in  sawdust  or  earth  until  needed. 

Root-grafts. — Plant  in  nursery  rows  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  in  proper  order. 

Seeds  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  may  be 
planted  in  i^ursery  rows  or  in  beds,  but  it  is  better 
to  wait  until  next  month  before  planting  any  tree 
seeds,  except  nuts,  peach-stones,  etc.,  which  were 
buried  last  fall. 

Insects. — Continue  to  destroy  all  injurious  insects 
wherever  found,  both  in  the  egg  and  larva  or  grub 
state.  If  the  trees  have  not  been  washed  with 
soapsuds,  they  should  be  gone  over  with  a  mod¬ 
erately  stiff  brush  as  soon  as  convenient. 

Transplanting. — Transplant  trees  from  the  nur¬ 
sery  rows  and  set  where  they  are  to  grow,  or  else 
make  them  into  rows  where  they  will  have  suffi¬ 
cient  room  to  grow  for  several  years. 


Fruit  Garden. 

Almonds. — In  some  parts  of  the  country  consider¬ 
able  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  cultivation  of 
this  fruit,  and  it  will  thrive  wherever  the  peach 
will,  and  the  culture  is  the  same. 

Figs. — This  fruit  is  not  cultivated  profitably  in 
the  open  ground  north  of  Maryland,  but  a  few  trees 
may  be  grown  for  the  sake  of  variety,  and  during 
the  winter  may  be  taken  up  and  stored  in  the  cel¬ 
lar,  or  laid  down  aud  covered  with  earth. 

Quinces. — Most  persons  fail  to  secure  a  good  form 
for  their  quince-bushes,  and  instead  of  a  handsome 
pyramid  is  usually  seen  a  long-branched,  unshapely 
tree,  which  is  far  from  being  ornamental.  If  prop¬ 
erly  pruned,  they  may  be  trained  into  very  hand¬ 
some  pyramids. 

Currants. — A  good  supply  of  currant  -  bushes 
ought  to  be  found  in  every  fruit  garden,  and  if 
given  proper  care,  they  may  be  made  to  yield  large 
crops  of  fine  fruit.  The  Versailles  and  White 
Grape  are  the  best  varieties.  Cuttings  ought  to  be 
planted  in  rows  two  feet  apart,  and  the  cuttings 
six  inches  in  the  row,  and  in  two  or  three  years 
these  will  produce  bearing  bushes. 

Gooseberries. — Houghton  aud-Ameriean  Seedling 
are  two  valuable  varieties,  and  are  quite  tree  lrom 
mildew.  Give  thorough  cultivation  and  plenty  of 
manure  between  the  rows. 

Grapes.—  Plant  one-year-old  vines  in  well-drained 
soil,  enriched  by  ashes  and  bones;  heating  manures 
are  not  proper  for  a  vineyard.  A  good  selection  of 
varieties,  combining  the  early  and  late  sorts, 
should  be  set  out  for  home  use. 

Raspberries  and  Blackberries. — Set  out  new  plants 
of  these  valuable  fruits,  allowing  four  feet  each 
way  for  raspberries  aud  six  by  eight  feet  lor  the 
blackberries. 

Strawberries.— Set  out  new  beds  as  soon  as  the 
ground  will  allow  and  give  the  rows  a  good  mulch. 
Hill  culture  is  the  neatest,  and  the  plants  ought  to 
be  set'out  in  rows  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  the 
rows  two  feet  apart.  No  fruit  should  be  allowed 
to  set  the  season  the  vines  are  planted. 
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Kitclieu  Garden. 

Some  of  the  hints  given  last  month  will  answer 
for  this  in  many  parts  of  the  North.  Hot-bcds  will 
need  constant  attention  to  prevent  the  young 
plants  suffering  from  the  want  of  water  or  air. 

Asparagus. — Remove  the  coarse  litter  and  fork  in 
the  fine  manure.  Make  new  beds. 

Beans. — A  few  rows  of  Snaps  and  Bush  beans 
maybe  planted  for  early  use,  but  pole  beans  and 
Limas  should  be  left  until  the  soil  is  well  warmed. 

Beds. — Sow  early  sorts  in  drills  15  inches  apart. 

Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers. — Plants  may  be  set  out 
from  the  cold-frame  in  rows  twenty-four  by  twenty- 
eight,  and  lettuces  planted  between.  Sow  seeds 
for  second  early  iu  open  ground,  and  gradually 
harden  off  the  liot-bed  plants. 

Carrots. — Sow  a  few  rows  for  early  use  in  fifteen- 
inch  drills,  taking  care  to  use  plenty  of  seed  to  in¬ 
sure  a  good  start. 

Celery. — Plant  in  a  seed-bed,  in  drills  eight  inches 
apart,  and  cover  lightly  with  fine  soil. 

Chives. — Make  new  plantings  by  taking  up  the 
old  clumps,  and  aftw  dividing,  set  in  rows  six 
Inches  apart. 

Cress. — Sow  in  one-foot  rows  every  week. 

Cucumbers  do  better  if  not  planted  until  next 
month,  though  a  few  may  be  started  on  inverted 
sods  in  a  hot-bed  for  early  use. 

Egg-Plants. — Sow  in  liot-bed  and  give  plenty  of 
heat ;  do  not  let  the  young  plants  get  chilled. 

Garlic. — Break  up  the  bulbs  into  sets,  and  plant 
six  inches  apart,  in  rows  twelve  inches  apart. 

Horseradish. — Plant  the  sets  which  were  saved 
last  fall  at  digging,  and  plant  in  well-manured  rows 
two  feet  apart  and  fifteen  inches  in  the  row. 

Herbs. — Have  a  good  supply  of  sweet  or  pot 
herbs  for  flavoring  soups,  stews,  etc.  Thyme, 
Sage,  Summer  Savory,  and  Sweet  Marjoram  are 
the  ones  usually  planted.  Sow  in  rows  four  inches 
apart;  keep  free  of  weeds  until  ready  to  transplant. 

Leeks. — Plant  early  in  fifteen-inch  rows,  and  when 
up  thin  to  six  inches  in  the  row. 

Lettuee. — Set  out  plants  from  the  cold-frame  and 
hot-bed.  Seeds  may  be  sown  in  the  open  ground 
in  drills  eight  inches  apart. 

Onions. — Plant  out  etets  and  top  and  potato  onions 
as  early  as  the  ground  is  suitable.  Seeds  should  be 
sown  early,  in  rows  fifteen  inches  apart,  and  if  a 
few  radish  seeds  are  mixed  with  them  they  will 
serve  as  a  guide  to  show  where  the  rows  are. 

Parsley. — Sow  seeds  in  liot-bed  or  open  ground. 

Barsnips  need  to  be  sown  early  in  very  deep,  rich 
soil,  to  get  a  good  start;  sow  in  fifteen-inch  rows. 

Peas. — The  earlier  these  can  be  planted  after  the 
frost  is  out  of  the  ground  the  better,  as  they  will 
bear  cold  weather  very  well.  Sow  the  dwarfs  in 
rows  a  foot  apart  and  the  taller  sorts  two  or  three 
feet  apart. 

Peppers. — Treat  the  same  as  egg-plants. 

Potatoes. — Plant  in  well-manured  soil  in  rows 
three  feet  apart,  Cut  the  potatoes  into  sets  and 
plant  these  one  foot  apart  in  the  rows.  The  sprouts 
may  be  started  oarlier  if  the  potatoes  are  placed  in  a 
warm  room  for  a  week  or  ton  days  before  cutting. 

Badishes. — Sow  in  liot-bed  and  in  open  ground 
once  a  week  for  a  succession. 

Salsify  and  Soorzonera  are  both  excellent  vegeta¬ 
bles,  and  need  the^samc  culture  as  carrots. 

Spinach. — IIoc  over  the  beds  sown  last  fall,  and 
sow  seeds  in  drills  fifteen  inches  apart. 

Seeds.— Set  out  roots,  bulbs,  etc.,  for  producing 
seeds,  selecting  only  the  fiuest  specimens. 

Tomatoes.—  Sow  seeds  under  glass,  and  transplant 
those  already  up  into  pots  or  boxes  where  they  will 
have  plenty  of  room,  and  so  that  tho  plants  can  be 
turned  out  without  injuring  the  roots. 

Turnips. — Sow  a  few  rows  for  early  use,  and  as 
soon  as  up  dust  with  plaster,  to  prevent  insects. 

S'  Flower-Garden  and  Lawn, 

Ornamented  Trees. — Use  as  much  care  in  planting 
these  as  in  setting  fruit-trees.  In  ornamenting  a 
lawn  do  not  plant  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  regular 


order,  but  endeavor  to  give  it  a  natural  appear¬ 
ance.  Trees  that  have  been  bent  by  winds  during 
the  winter  should  be  righted  or  reset. 

Hedges. — Where  a  protection  is  needed  near  the 
house,  a  living  fence  of  Arbor  Vitte  or  Norway 
Spruce  is  quite  ornamental. 

Climbers. — Plant  a  good  variety  of  climbers  for 
covering  trellises,  arbors,  etc.  Clematises,  Wis¬ 
tarias,  Honeysuckles,  etc.,  are  all  very  handsome 
and  rapid  growers. 

Herbaceous  Perennials  that  have  been  set  several 
years,  ought  to  be  taken  up  and  divided  before 
they  have  started  into  growth. 


Biennials,  such  as  Hollyhocks  and  Sweet  Wil¬ 
liams,  should  be  transplanted  to  the  border. 

Annuals. — The  hardy  sorts  may  be  sown  as  early 
as  the  frost  leaves  the  ground.  Sow  tender  varie¬ 
ties  in  a  hot-bed  or  in  window-boxes. 

Bulbs. — Hardy  bulbs  should  be  uncovered  and 
the  ground  kept  free  of  weeds. 


CiSreeiiliHmses  aud  Window'-Boxes. 

’  As  the  time  for  bedding  out  plants  is  so  near  at 
band,  proper  care  should  he  taken  to  give  them 
plenty  of  air,  so  that  the  change  will  not  be  sud- 
dcu.  This  may  be  done  by  opening  the  ventila¬ 
tors,  shutting  off  most  of  the  fire  heat,  and  on 
warm,  pleasant  days  by  opening  the  doors. 

Camellias. — As  they  are  making  their  growth  they 
should  have  plenty  of  water  and  a  little  more  heat. 
Keep  clear  of  insects. 

Pelargoniums  coming  into  flower  will  need 
plenty  of  water  and  light. 

Propagating. — Continue  to  propagate  bedding- 
plants  as  fast  as  possible,  iu  order  that  a  large  stock 
may  be  prepared  for  sale  or  planting  out. 

Seeds  of  annuals  that  are  small  ought  to  be 
planted  iu  boxes  or  pans,  and  instead  of  covering 
with  earth,  press  the  seeds  into  the  soil  and  then 
sprinkle  from  a  fine-rose  watering-pot. 

Dahlias. — Bring  the  tubers  into  a  warm  place 
where  they  will  sprout. 

Cannas. — Start  in  the  greenhouse,  and  set  out  in 
tho  open  ground  when  warm. 

Tuberoses  do  best  if  started  in  the  greenhouse  and 
then  turned  into  the  open  ground  next  month. 

Window-Boxes. — The  plants  ought  not  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  become  drawn,  but  should  have  plenty  of 
light  and  air,  and  free  exposure  on  mild  days. 


New  Yorlc  Live-Stock  Markets. 


WEEK  ENDING 


Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tot'l. 

80,502  35,367  74,004 
16,564  27,850  51,922 
18,015  26,377  51,65» 
18,785  26,265  53,496 
83,866  115,859  231,079 


February  19th . 

....7,189 

130 

816 

February  26th. . .  . 

....6,508 

205 

795 

March  4th . 

....6,259 

126 

S80 

March  11th . 

_ 7.356 

182 

878 

Total  in  4  Weeks. . . 

613 

3,369 

(Xo-forprev.  4  TFee£s..30,564 

428 

3,325 

Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 

Average  per  Week . 6,835  161  842  20,966  23,805 

do.  do.  last  Month. . .  .7,641  107  831  25,023  31,839 

do.  do.  prev's  Month — 6,035  109  954  20,585  86,158 

Average  per  Week,  1S71 . 7,187  88  2,301  25,132  25,177 

Beef  Cattle.— Receipts  are  usually  lighter  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  farmers  arranging  to  increase  their 
stock  for  grazing.  Besides  this,  it  is  evident  that  so 
many  cattle  perished  at  the  West  during  the  unusually 
severe  winter,  we  shall  have  a  light  run  this  spring,  and 
it  is  feared  the  stock  will  be  poor.  Trade  has  been  some¬ 
what  uniform  during  the  past  month,  the  market  closing, 
at  a  trifling  decline.  There  is  a  great  falling  off  in  arrivals;, 
of  Texans,  only  494  coming  forward  during  the  pash 
month.  At  the  last  general  market  there  were  130  car** 
loads  of  cattle  on  sale  at  Communipaw,  95  cars  at  Huii-X 
dredth  Street,  and  40  at  Wechawken,  all  these  place# 
comprising  the  Hew  York  market.  Good  cattle  com¬ 
manded  12c.  $  lb.,  and  were  in  fair  demand,  though  the 
opening  of  tho  shad  season,  with  abundance  of  cheap 
eggs,  and  veals  coming  in  freely,  somewhat  lessen  the  de-* 
maud  for  beef. 

Below  we  give  the  range  of  prices,  average  price,  and- 
figures  at  which  large  lots  were  sold : 

Feb.  19lh,  ranged  9  ©13  c.  Large  sales  103f<31'2  C.  Av.  11W7 

Feb.  86th,  (lo.  9  ©12^c.  do.  do.  105f@llfcc.  do.  lwi 

March '4th,  do.  8k@125fc.  do.  do.  10%@ll^c.  do.  list;': 

March  lltli,  do.  9,S@13  c.  do.  do.  11  @12  c.  do.  11H; 

Milch  Cows.— The  spring  of  the  year  is  alvraya 
looked  upon  as  the  best  time  iu  which  to  sell  cows.  The 
present  lime  proves  an  exception,  made  so  by  the  large 


numbers  of  milkers  sent  here  for  sale.  Poor  quality  has 
also  contributed  to  the  general  dullness.  So  glutted  have 
our  markets  been  with  hard  lots  of  old  cows,  that  they 
were  sold  at  $25  ©  $30  each  by  the  car-load.  Recent 
sales  of  two  cars  rather  ordinary  cows  were  made  at  $55 
each.  The  decline  for  the  month  is  about  $10  per  head. 
Very  many  of  those  now  sent  here  for  sale  are  springers. 
Fresh  cows  vary  from  $30  to  $50  each  for  poor,  $55  to  $70 

for  medium  to  good,  with  a  few  choice  at  $75  to  $S0 . 

Calves. — The  figures  show  only  a  moderate  increase  in 
numbers,  hut  the  markets  to-day  are  perfectly  glutted 
with  dressed  veals,  and  overstocked  with  live.  Trade  is 
slow,  and  prices  much  lower.  There  are  fully  three  times 
as  many  dead  calves  sent  in  as  are  reported  above  among 
tho  live-stock.  It  now  takes  a  fa't  calf  to  bring  10c.  UP  lb., 
alive,  or  over  13c.,  dressed.  Good  to  prime  milk-fed  live 
calves  are  worth  9c.  @  10c.  UP  lb.  ;  common  to  fair  sell  at 
7c.  (a)  8>,4c. ;  mixed  lots,  at  5c.  @  6!4c.  Ilog-dressed  are 
worth  10c.  (a)  14c.  for  milk-fed,  and  6c.  ©  9c.  for  grassers. 

. Sheep  and  Lambs.— These  show  quite  a 

falling  off  in  arrivals,  the  approach  of  shearing  time  and 
the.  season  of  spring  iambs  inducing  farmers  to  keep 
stock  back.  Already  wo  have  a  few  spring  lambs,  which 
sell  too  high  to  be  taken  as  regular  quotations,  for  they 
will  rapidly  decline.  By  the  pound  they  are  worth  about 
20c.,  though  some  of  41  lbs.  each  went  at  22c.  Sheep 
have  advanced  a  full  cent  UP  B>.  during  the  month.  Three 
cars  fine-wool  Ohio,  115  lbs.  average,  just  sold  at  10*4c.  UP 
B>.  Poor  to  medium  sheep  are  quoted  at  7i4c.  @  8!4c. 
Up  lb. ;  fair  to  good  at  8%c.  ©  914c.  ;  and  prime  to  best 
selections  at  10c.  ©  10!4c. . .  Swine.— In  addition  to 
the  live  hogs  reported  above  there  were  39,282  dressed  re¬ 
ceived  during  the  month.  Prices  are  scarcely  as  firm  as 
they  were  four  weeks  ago,  the  packing  season  approach¬ 
ing  its  close,  while  receipts  are  still  quite  liberal.  Live  are 
worth  5%c.  @  6%c.;  city-dressed  Western,  G%c.  @  G%.o. ; 
Western  dressed,  5%c.  ©  5%c. 


n  o 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


lieissittaMg-  Money :  —  Chcclcs  on 
New  Yorlc  City  Banks  or  Bankers  are  best 
for  large  sums  ;  make  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange 
Judd  &  Co. . Post-Office  Money  Orders, 

for  $50  or  less,  are  cheap  and  safe  also.  When  these  are  not 
obtainable,  register  letters,  affixing  stamps  for  post¬ 
age  and  registry  ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  tho  letter  in 
the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  the  above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss. 

Postage  :  On  American  Agriculturist ,  3  cents 
a  quarter,  in  advance  ;  on  Hearth  and  Home ,  5  cents  per 
quarter.  Double  rates  if  not  paid  in  advance  at  the 
office  where  the  papers  are  received.  For  subscribers  in 
British  America,  the  postage  must  he  sent  to  this  office 
for  prepayment  here. 

Round  Copies  of  Volume  Thirty 

arc  row  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office ;  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  last  fifteen  volumes 
(10  to  30)  will  also  he  forwarded  at  same  price.  Sets  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  he  neatly  bound  iu  our 
regular  stylo,  at  75  cents  pervol.  (50  cents  extra,  if  return¬ 
ed  by  mail.)  Missing  riumbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 

Clubs  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting 
for  each  addition  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members ; 
or  a  small  club  may  be  increased  to  a  larger  one;  thus: 
a  person  having  sent  10  subscribers  and  $12,  may  after¬ 
ward  send  10  more  subscribers  with  only  $8  ;  making  a 
club  of  20  at  $1  each  ;  and  so  of  tho  other  club  rates. 

Our  Basket. — We  try  to  answer  each  month 
as  many  questions  as  possible,  but  we  find  that  we  usually 
liavc  many  items  for  which  room  can  not  be  made.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  many  answered  in  tho  paper  each 
month,  and  as  many  or  more  answered  by  mail,  wc  find 
it  difficult  to  keep  up  with  this  department.  We  regard 
“  The  Basket”  as  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
paper,  and  there  is  none  upon  which  more  care  is  be¬ 
stowed.  The  longer  articles  often  answer  many  corrc* 
spondents  at  once ;  for  instance,  those  in  this  issue  upon 
Irrigation  and  upon  Cattle  Stanchions  servo  as  a  reply  to 
a  score  or  two  of  letters.  With  every  desire  to  make  the 
contents  of  the  paper  meet  all  wants,  we  must  ask  the 
palionce  of  some  who  are  unanswered.  Wo  will  try  to 
get  to  them  in  time. 
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Useless  Uetters. — Some  persons  ask  ns 
questions  which  are  beyond  the  power  of  any  one  to  an¬ 
swer.  We  have  letters  asking :  How  ranch  will  a  given 
sum  return  if  invested  in  stock,  market-garden,  or 
orchard  ?  It  is  as  impossible  to  reply  to  these  as  to  tell 
what  kind  of  cake  a  woman  whom  we  never  saw  will 
make,  provided  she  has  plenty  of  flour,  sugar,  etc.  The 
probable  success  in  enterprises  of  this  kind  depends 
upon  many  local  considerations,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  the  character  of  the  man  who  undertakes  them. 

To  numbers  of  Eastern  people  who  have  written  to  ask 
our  advice  as  to  whether  they  had  better  go  West,  wo 
say.  No !  The  person  who  in  such  a  matter  will  seek  and 
act  upon  the  advice  of  a  total  stranger  is  not  of  the 
kind  needed  to  populate  the  West.  He  will  be  much 
safer  if  he  remains  where  he  is. 

Moreover,  we  must  repeat  that  we  can  not  procure 
places  on  farms,  in  the  city  or  elsewhere,  for  any  one.  If 
we  wished  to  find  a  place  for  our  own  brother  we  should 
advertise,  and  we  advise  all  others  to  do  the  same. 

Manure  Advertisement.— “L.  A.  W.,” 
Woonsocket,  R.  I.  The  advertisement  yon  send  about 
“chemicalizing  manure  ”  is  a  humbug  shown  up  several 
years  ago  in  our  columns.  The  advertiser  threatened  to 
prosecute  us,  but  we  have  not  yet  been  called  into  court. 

O  Wear  l  —  In  the  Western  Pomologist  and 
Gardener  is  an  article  byF.  R.  Elliott,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
in  which  he  says  :  “Not  a  single  journal  emanating  from 
New  York  City,  to-day,  has  in  it,  aside  from  its  Western 
correspondence,  a  single  writer  whose  brains  can  grasp 
our  great  country,  or  who  can  see  aught  of  value  outside 
of  the  New  York,  Boston,  or  Philadelphia  market.”  Mr. 
Elliott  was  employed  on  a  New  York  paper,  is  not  now, 
hence  the  rest  of  us  catch  it  in  the  extract  above  quoted. 

The  Northern  JPacific  R.R. — Thoso 
who  are  seeking  for  chances  to  invest  will  not  overlook 
the  7.30s  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  a  road  which  is  making 
satisfactory  progress.  We  learn  that  during  the  month 
of  February  over  a  million  of  the  bonds  were  sold,  and  a 
million  and  a  half  were  taken  during  January. 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden.  —  Those  who 
have  been  long  looking  for  the  appearance  of  this  work, 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  it  is  now  ready  for  delivery. 
It  contains  nearly  500  pages,  is  printed  on  heavy  paper, 
abundantly  and  handsomely  illustrated,  and  bound  in 
beveled  boards.  Sent  by  mail  for  $2.50 — not  $2.00,  as  was 
inadvertently  stated  in  a  notice  last  month. 

N'on-cxplosivc  Lamps.  —  S.  M.  Herr, 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.  Weknowof  no  lamp  that  will  make 
it  safe  to  burn  bad  oil,  and  do  not  believe  one  can  be 
made.  The  danger  is  not  altogether  in  the  lamp.  It  is 
not  safe  to  have  very  volatile  oils  in  the  house,  at  any 
rate.  No  safety  lamp  will  guard  against  accidents  in  filling 
and  at  other  times.  Get  oil  that  will  not  flash  at  a  lower 
heat  than  110°,  and  you  may  use  any  lamp  you  please. 
Those  who  do  not  choose  to  buy  good  oil,  should  use 
candles  or  go  to  bed  at  dark.  As  yon  value  your  own  life 
and  that  of  others,  use  no  cheap  oil  in  any  lamp  whatever. 

See  tfee  “  Items.”— This  month  we 
have  adopted  a  plan  of  giving  matters  of  news  and  of 
general  interest  in  a  very  condensed  form,  which  will  bo 
placed  wherever  we  happen  to  find  room  for  it.  In  the 
present  issue  it  is  upon  page  158,  and  though  not  ns  full 
as  we  intend  to  make  it,  will  give  an  idea  of  our  plan. 
This  will  give  us  more  room  in  the  “Basket”  proper, 
to  answer  our  increasing  number  of  correspondents. 

Inverted  Cuttings. —  “C.  B.  S.,”  Excel¬ 
sior,  Minn.,  writes  that  he  has  seen  it  stated  that  if  fruits, 
as  apples,  grapes,  currants,  etc.,  are  grown  from  grafts 
and  cuttings  that  are  inserted  in  the  stocks  or  in  the 
ground  with  the  small  or  top  end  down,  they  will  have 
few  or  no  seeds  or  cores.  Is  there  any  truth  in  this  state¬ 
ment  ? — [Nonsense.— Ed.] 

Raspberry  Leaves  Scalding1. — “I. 

F.,”  Floyd  Co.,  Ind.  The  cause  of  your  raspberry  and 
strawberry  leaves  scalding  and  dropping  off  may  be  the 
lack  of  a  mulch  around  the  roots,  to  prevent  the  too  rapid  - 
evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  soil.  It  may  be  rust. 
It  is  impossible  to  tell  without  seeing  them. 

Chinese  Yarn.  — “  A.  M.,”  Erie  Co.,  Pa. 
The  Chinese  Yam  is  usually  raised  from  small  tubers, 
which  are  planted  in  the  spring  in  a  rich  soil,  in  rows 
two  and  one  half  feet  apart,  and  plants  one  foot  apart  in 
the  rows.  Small  tubers  may  be  had  of  most  of  the  seeds¬ 
men  at  about  25  cents  per  dozen . Your  compost  of  '/2 

sods  and  earth,  %  leached  ashes,  and  M  hen  manure 
should  be  thoroughly  mixed,  and  when  the  sods  are  well 


rotted,  the  compost  may  be  applied  to  corn ;  a  handful 
around  each  hill  is  sufficient. 

ILiqnorice.— 1 “  W.  S.  K.,”  Washington,  D.  C. 
This  root  will  probably  succeed  south  of  latitude  32°, 
tfShougli  we  do  not  know  of  any  experiments  made  with  it 
Sin  the  Southern  States.  It  requires  a  rich,  loamy  soil, 

.  and  should  bo  planted  early  in  spring  in  rows  three  feet 
[apart,  and  eighteen  inches  in  the  row.  The  sets  are 
jmade  from  the  small  roots  thrown  off  by  the  main  root, 
"and  cut  into  lengths  of  5  or  G  inches.  All  weeds  must 
jbe  kept  down,  and  the  field  top-dressed  in  the  fall,  and 
three  years  after  planting  the  roots  will  be  fit  to  dig.  We 
do  not  know  where  sets  for  planting  can  be  procured. 

CSaancse  Yam  for  Stock. — W.  A.  Moore, 
Iowa.  We  do  not  believe  that  any  one  ever  dug  enough 
'  Chinese  Yams  to  be  able  to  try  their  value  as  food  for 
stock.  We  have  no  doubt  that  they  would  be  as  valuable, 
at  least,  as  potatoes  ;  they  arc  perfectly  hardy,  but  they 
run  so  far  towards  the  center  of  the  Earth,  that  one  has 
to  dig  a  small  well  in  order  to  get  out  a  root. 

Asia-leaved.  Maple,  or  Box  Elder.— 

“A.  G.,”  Monticelto,  Wis.  The  seeds  of  this  tree  ripen  at 
the  end  of  summer  or  in  early  autumn.  A  tree  upon  our 
lawn  was  last  year  filled  with  seeds,  but  upon  long  exami¬ 
nation  we  failed  to  find  one  with  a  perfect  germ.  In 
gathering  seed  examine  them  carefully.  Sow  in  shallow 
drills  as  early  as  the  ground  can  be  prepared,  and  thin  to 
about  four  inches.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  New  York,  keep  a 
large  assortment  of  tree  seeds,  as  does  Thomas  Meehan, 
Germantown,  Pa. 

Enmclan  drape.  —  “A.,”  Newbury,  Vt. 
The  quality  of  this  grape  is  most  excellent.  It  has  the 
fault  of  not  making  handsome  bunches,  but  this  may  dis¬ 
appear  as  the  vines  get  older.  We  can  not  advise  you 
about  planting  more.  If  in  your  place,  we  should  wait 
and  ascertain  how  those  you  already  have  turn  out.  Every 
fruit  does  not  suit  all  localities. 

Insect  on  House  IPSnnts.  —  Mrs.  H. 
F.  B.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Thrips,  one  of  the  worst  pests  to 
exterminate  of  all  that  infest  house  plants.  The  air  and 
soil  have  probably  been  too  dry.  Remove  the  affected 
plants  from  those  that  arc  free  from  the  trouble.  Give 
frequent  syringings  with  tobacco-water  over  the  foliage, 
washing  it  off  after  a  while  with  clean  water. 

5’lowdrii  S*encli. — C.  Norris,  Mich.  We 
have  seen  nothing  about  this  peach  of  late.  It  has  been 
claimed  as  a  distinct  and  early  variety,  while  others 
assert  it  to  be  only  n.ule’s  Early.  Write  to  John  Saul, 
Washington,  I).  C..  who  will  know  all  about  it. 

Vineland.  —  “F.  M.,”  Searboro,  Me.  We 
advise  you  to  go  and  see  for  yourself,  and  not  trust  the 
advertisements  of  this  or  any  other  similar  enterprise. 

doosekerries.  —  Geo.  Chivers,  Alleghany 
Co.,  Pa.,  had  the  foliage  of  3,000  Houghton  Gooseberry 
plants  destroyed  by  “  some  unseen  enemy,”  and  wishes 
t®  know  what  to  do.  How  can  we  at  this  distance  see 
the  “  unseen  enemy  ”  ?  Look  more  closely.  If  worms, 
they  will  be  found  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves.  Sprinkle 
White  Hellebore.  If  mildew,  there  will  be  white  patches. 
Dust  with  sulphur.  If  neither,  send  us  some  leaves  for 
examination.  It  is  difficult  to  prescribe  without  seeing 
the  patient. 

Honey. — “A.  C.,”  Orleans,  Ontario.  Honey  in 
the  comb  has  a  higher  market  value  than  strained  honey. 
The  retail  price  of  honey  in  the  comb  varies  from  20  to  40 
cents  per  pound,  according  to  the  season  and  quality, 
and  the  wholesale  price  is  about  two  thirds  of  this. 

dosix’s  Patent  EartI»=CToset. —  We 

wish  to  call  attention  to  this  very  useful  application  of 
the  dry-earth  system.  It  combines  a  tub  or  receptacle  for 
the  earth,  and  a  mold  with  which  a  basin  is  formed.  Six 
inches  of  earth  is  thrown  into  the  tub,  to  form  the  bottom, 
the  mold  is  placed  on  it,  and  earth  jflaced  around  the 
mold  and  packed  firmly,  so  as  to  retain  the  shape  when 
the  mold  is  withdrawn.  There  is  then  a  basin  of  ab¬ 
sorbent  earth  as  a  receptacle,  into  which  the  deposit  is 
received,  and  an  immediate  covering  of  dry  earth  or  other 
deodorizer  effectually  prevents  any  unpleasant  conse¬ 
quences.  'When  the  basin  becomes  filled,  the  tub  is 
emptied  of  its  contents  into  a  covered  shed,  where  the 
matter  is  allowed  to  accumulate  until  It  is  needed  as  a 
fertilizer.  As  such  its  value  is  very  great,  and  although  we 
know  many  farmers  have  an  objection  to  using  night-soil 
on  vegetables  or  grains,  yet,  if  they  can  not  overcome  the 
objection  to  use  it  in  this  way,  it  will  be  found  a  most 
excellent  application  to  grass  or  clover  crops.  The  great 
convenience  of  this  method  makes  it  very  desirable  for 


all  those  who  have  material  on  hand  to  use  with  it.  Dry 
sifted  coal  ashes  would  make  a  good  substitute  for  earth, 
in  towns  and  cities,  where  it  can  not  easily  be  procured, 
and  powdered  copperas  makes  an  excellent  deodorizer. 
The  absolute  necessity  for  disposing  of  our  waste  matter 
in  a  manner  which  is  not  prejudicial  to  health,  maker 
it  imperative  to  use  a  dry-earth  closet  in  some  shape 
and  this  one  has  many  advantages  to  recommend  it. 

Blog1  Swiiailleir.—  “  T.  J.,”  La  Crosse  Co., 
Wis.,  wants  to  know  all  about  hog  swindlers,  and  whether 
they  will  prevent  rooting.  No  method  of  cutting  the 
snout  short  of  cutting  it  off  will  prevent  hogs  rooting  as 
soon  as  the  wound  is  healed.  T,he  old-fashioned  ring  is 
the  best  thing  yet.  A  horse-shoo  nail  passed  through  the 
“  rooter,”  with  the  point  twisted  around  the  head,  makes 
a  good  ring. 

Bones,  Ilen-.tlnusis-e,  and  AsSies.— 

“  A.  J.,”  Baltimore  Co.,  asks  the  oft-repeated  question 
whether  it  is  injurious  to  mix  ashes  with  manures  con¬ 
taining  ammonia.  It  is,  except  when  tlie  compost  is  to  be 
used  immediately,  and  then  plaster  or  fine  dry  earth 
should  be  mixed ;  if  the  materials  arc  perfectly  dry,  and 
kept  so,  very  little  ammonia  will  then  escape. 

Tiles,  Tvltere  procured.— “  T.,”  Bangor, 
Wis.,  wants  to  know  where  he  can  procure  drain-tiles. 
Doubtless  in  Milwaukee ;  certainly  in  Chicago. 

What  to  with  Clover-seed 

Straw.—"  P.,”  Lodi,  Wis.,  writes :  “  I  have  140 acres  of 
straw  and  corn-stalks,  and  that  is  about  as  much  as  I  can 
work  into  manure.  My  clover  straw  is  out  in  the  field 
where  it  was  thrashed.  Would  it  be  of  any  service  to 
spread  it  on  the  land  as  it  is,  and  plow  it  under  without 
being  converted  into  manure ?  ” — Certainly,  it  would.  A 
ton  of  clover  straw  is  worth  at  least  twice  as  much  for 
manure  as  a  ton  of  wheat  straw.  Spread  it  out  on  the 
land,  and  let  it  be  exposed  to  the  rain  as  much  and  as 
long  as  possible  before  plowing  under.  It  will  rot  all  the 
sooner,  and  have  a  greater  effect  on  the  first  crop.  Or  it 
may  he  spread  on  a  pasture.  It  will  act  as  a  mulch,  and 
as  manure  also,  and  increase  the  growth  of  grass. 

SIJN’WRY  HUMSBUCJS. 

We  can  not  possibly  find  time  to  answer  by  letter 
the  multitude  of  individual  inquiries  about  this  and 
that  humbug,  or  the  merits  or  demerits  of  advertise¬ 
ments,  medicines,  doctors,  instruments,  etc.,  etc.  AH 
doctors  advertising  positive  suresarc  humbugs ;  no  repu¬ 
table,  reliable,  regular  physician  ever  advertises  thus ;  the 
rules  of  all  reputable  medical  associations  forbid  it.  No 
man  can  safely  give  medical  advice  to  a  patient  upon  his 
own  written  description  of  his  case,  or  without  seeing 
him.  So  much  depends  upon  individual  peculiarities, 
condition,  and  local  circumstances,  that,  in  fact,  what  is 
one  person’s  meat  (or  medicine)  is  another’s  poison. 
There  is  no  getting  around  this,  and  it  sweeps  away  at 
one  brush  the  whole  class  of  patent  or  specific  medi¬ 
cines.  There  is  but  one  “medical  specific,”  goo.l  in  all 
cases  for  the  same  difficulty  and  that  is  “Sulphur  for 
the  Itch.”  Some  important  sa  vgcst ions  on  this  subject 
were  brought  out  during  ou-r  recent  libel  suit,  noticed 

elsewhere . All  cases  of  general  swindling  that  we 

get  hold  of  are  exposed  in  these  columns  as  early  as  we 
can  collect  proofs  sufficient  to  warrant  us  in  doing  so. 
The  unsupported  statement  by  letter  of  one  person,  not 
personally  known  to  us,  that  he  has  been  cheated,  is  not 
enough  to  warrant  us  in  publicly  denouncing  a  party. 
Swindling  parties  have  themselves  often  tried  to  entrap 
us  by  giving  false  statements  concerning  themselves, 
sent  from  distant  localities  under  assumed  names,  written 
apparently  by  some  of  our  own  subscribers.  After  fol¬ 
lowing  up  swindlers  for  a  score  of  years,  we  have  be¬ 
come  somewhat  skillful  in  their  arts  and  wiles,  yet  we 
are  surprised  at  not  having  been  caught  napping  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  instance  in  all  these  years.  We  are  glad  to  hear  from 
all  our  readers  in  regard  to  swindling  operations,  for 
a  number  of  single  well-authenticated  cases  from  differ¬ 
ent  individuals,  pointing  in  any  one  direction,  generally 
serve  to  bring  to  light  the  nefarious  operations  of  parties 
previously  supposed  to  be  trustworthy.  We  invite  all  to 
promptly  forward  to  us  all  suspicious  circulars,  advertise¬ 
ments,  and  the  like . An  Advertiser  informs  us  that 

lie  received  a  letter  from  a  Boston  party  offering  him  a 
list  of  good  names  for  addressing  wuli  business  circulars. 
He  forwarded  $3  for  the  list,  and  received  a  letter  saying 
the  list  wouKl  soon  come.  After  waiting  a  month,  and 
writing  for  information,  a  letter  came  from  (apparently) 
another  person  of  the  same  name,  saying  there  was  some 
mistake,  for  he  had  never  received  any  money  or  asked, 
any  for  any  such  purpose,  and  he  could  find  no  one  else 
of  the  same  name  in  the  Boston  Directory.  This  IooIk 
like  a  “  sell.”  Have  any  of  our  other  advertisers  had  a 
similar  experience?  .....The  Albany  “Dr.  Andrews,” 
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or  some  other  nuisance  using  the  real  or  assumed  name 
of  “Dr.  Andrews,”  is  now  sending  out  circulars,  “Good 
Samaritans,”  etc.,  from  3G0  Lexington  avenue,  New  York, 
promising  impossibilities,  and  offering  a  great  variety  of 
medicines,  instruments,  books,  etc.  A  person  must  be 
very  ignorant  and  very  foolish  t*  patronize  such  a  charla¬ 
tan,  yet  there  must  bo  such  persons,  or  he  would  not 
spend  so  much  in  printing  and  mailing  these  numerous 

advertisements . Humbug  seeds  and  plants  are  in 

order  at  this  season,  and  it  is  well  to  be  on  the  lookout 
for  fraud.  A  Cincinnati  chap  has  a  marvelous  corn  from 
“  Hungaria  ”  (where’s  that  ?),  of  which  he  received  three 
seeds  two  years  ago,  planted  them  in  a  garden  corner, 
got  3  stalks  and*. '13  ears  “as  large  as  can  bo  found,” 
planted  it  on  less  than  an  acre,  and  with  only  ordinary 
culture  got  290  bushels  !  half  of  which  lie  wants  to  sell 
pro  bono  publico  at  §12S  a  bushel  ($2  a  pint),  but  won’t 
sell  over  five  pints  in  a  county.  The  absurdity  of  the 
claims  ought  to  prevent  farmers  investing  in  this  corn 

seed . We  have  often  cautioned  our  readers  respecting 

sundry  advertisements  emanating  from  Maine,  offering 
great  wages  to  agents,  and  other  brilliant  business  prom¬ 
ises.  Two  of  these  were  from  Saco,  Me.,  and  Alfred, 
Me.  We  arc^glad  to  find  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  As¬ 
sociation  of  Portland  taking  up  the  subject  and  exposing 
the  swindlers.  We  suggest  that  other  branches  of  this 
noble  association,  both  in  Maine  and  elsewhere,  can  do 
a  good  work  by  following  the  example  of  the  Portland 
young  men.  There  arc  local  swindles,  specially  directed 
to  young  men,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  which  need 
like  attention.  Some  of  the  religious  papers  unwittingly 
or  carelessly  (and  therefore  criminally)  help  on  the  swin¬ 
dlers  by  inserting  their  advertisements.  (Some  other 

Maine  swindles  are,  under  special  investigation.) . 

D—  &  Co.,  to  be  addressed  at  Malden,  Mass.,  send  out 
circulars  offering  a  vilely  attractive  book,  according  to 
their  own  description.  Any  party  willing  to  debauch 
morals  and  steal  one's  chastity  would  steal  money,  and  if 
we  wanted  such  a  book  we  should  not  trust  our  money  to 
such  a  fellow.  The  Malden  postmaster  or  other  good  citi¬ 
zens  of  Malden  should  see  to  it  that  their  post-office  be 

not  used  by  swindlers  or  venders  of  obscene  books . 

“  Sunlight  Oil,”  so  often  shown  up  by  us,  is  still  offered 
to  agents  by  Michigan  operators.  We  suppose,  therefore, 
that  customers  and  victims  are  still  found  in  dark  corners 
where  the  sunlight  of  this  journal  docs  not  penetrate. 

. What  I  not  dead  yet?  Pardee  &  Co.’s  Prize 

Salo  of  Watches,  etc.,  etc.,  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  1 
Can  it  be  that  there  are  fools  enough  alive  to 
keep  this  concern  going,  with  its  promises  of  $250  gold 

watches  for  $2.24? . A  wonderful  magnetic  comb  for 

curling  the  hair  is  advertised  out  West.  Every  editor 
who  advertises  this  small  swindle  ought  to  have  his  hair 
combed  with  a  flnx-hatohel,  and  be  made  to  pay  $1.21  to 
each  of  his  readers  who  has  lost  that  amount  by  patron¬ 
izing  the  advertisement . The  Merchants  and  Bankers 

Association-  great  daily  distribution  of  cash  gifts — is  a 
pure  swindle ;  ditto  the  “National  Exchange  Co.,”  107 

Fourth  avc _ James  Stewart  &  Co.  is  the  assumed  name 

of  some  swindler  who  seems  to  bo  professedly,  operating 
in  “fancy”  eattte,  sheep,  swine,  etc.,  ostensibly  at  Ken- 
nett  Square,  West  Chester,  Coatesville,  Downington,  Lan¬ 
caster,  and  other  places  in  Pennsylvania.  Any  one  hear¬ 
ing  of  him  under  the  aboye  or  any  other  name  should 
report  him  promptly  (privately)  to  II.  M.  Worth  &  Co., 
publishers  of  till  I Veekly  Leader ,  at  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

. We  have  circulars  of  W.  II.  Chichester,  and  many 

other  humbugs  already  shown  up . The  “  Queer,”  or 

pretended  counterfeit-money  operators,  still  practice  their 
swindles  upon  other  would-be  swindlers.  A  fellow  at  1G 
Sotth  5th  avenue,  New  York,  works  under  all  the  follow¬ 
ing  names:  Goo.  Parker,  alias  S.  S.  Flint,  alias  J.  T. 
Wildman,  alias  Dr.  Thos.  Walkius,  alias  Geo.  W.  Bates, 
alias  E.  D.  Robinsftn,  alias  Edwin  Carter,  etc.,  etc.  Won¬ 
der  if  the  letters  of  his  real  name  would  spell  E-l-i-a-s  ? 
Then  we  have  Geo.  Harrington,  172  Broadway;  Chas.  W. 
Lawson,  81  Canal  st. ;  J.  T.  Spencer  &  Co.,  10  S.  st., 
Philadelphia  ;  Amos  Wainwriglit,  Trenton,  N.  J.  ;  John 
Hood,  Jr. ,  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  New  York  City,  etc. 
. We  began  investigations  upon  the  “Great  Bank¬ 
rupt  Watch  Sale  ”  at  7C3  Broadway,  but  the  Tribune  and 
Post  are  giving  a  brisk  ventilation  of  the  concern,  and 
save  us  the  trouble.  Wc  will  only  add,  that  we  recently 
spent  some  time  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  visited  the  va¬ 
rious  watch  manufacturers,  and  we  arc  sure  there  was 
no  “  Great  Geneva  Watch  Company”  known  there, 

VariegaicdL  <Jai»ai!iesc  BKonry- 
suckle.— “  R.  Z Hi,,"  Laclede,  Mo.  This  is  perfectly 
hardy  and  is  a  capital  climber.  It  is  also  a  very  useful 
plant  for  edgings  to  flower-beds. 

Piaster  on  0;jll£  Opening’s. — “It.,” 
Woodworth,  Wis.,  asks  if  plaster  will  benefit  tame  mead 
ows  on  what’are  called  “burr  oak  openings.”  Yes.  Wc 
have  seen  one  -barrel ’per  acre  'applied  on  such  land  with 
the  best  effects,  though  in  other  places  a  less  quantity  is 


generally  used.  It  should  be  sown  early  in  May,  when 
the  dew  is  on  the  grass,  or  immediately  after  a  shower. 
It  is  of  little  benefit  to  spring  wheat. 

Saiierlsrasitit. — -  “  W.  M.,”  Battle  Ground, 
wishes  to  know  if  kraut  can  be  made  of  cabbages  that 
mature  in  August.  In  our  vicinity  it  is  only  prepared 
from  hard,  late-heading  cabbages  in  cold,  frosty  weather. 
Who  can  tell  him  about  summer  making  ? 

Catcliing  ©wis. — W.  Emery,  Champaign 
Co.,  Ohio,  plants  a  ten  foot  4x4  scantling  “  near  the  trees 
the  chickens  roost  on,”  and  on  the  top  of  this  puts  a  wolf- 
trap,  which  catches  the  marauding  owls.  Query :  Would 
it  not  be  quite  as  easy  to  build  a  chicken-house  ? 

Wootl*ealiiig  Cattlo.— E.  Everett,  Au¬ 
burn,  Me.,  wants  a  remedy  to  prevent  his  cattle  eating 
their  stanchions  and  boards  off  the  barn,  and  any  other 
wood  they  can  reach.  Give  them  some  bones,  burnt  and 
powdered,  with  some  wood  ashes  and  salt,  to  lick ;  when 
they  have  enough,  they  will  eat  no  more  boards. 

Spaying-  Cows. — “C.,”  Dale,  Ky.,  wishes 
to  spay  an  Alderney  cow,  if  the  operation  will  not  injure 
her  for  producing  milk.  Cows,  when  spayed,  continue 
to  give  a  somewhat  reduced  quantity  of  richer  milk  for 
some  years,  when  they  gradually  fatten  and  dry  up. 

liraiiiing'  l»y  Subsoil  Plow.  — 

“  Farmer,”  Dane  Co.,  Wis.,  has  a  piece  of  land  with  clay 
subsoil,  which  he  can  not  afford  to  underdrain,  and  asks 
if  there  is  any  subsoil  plow  by  which  the  clay  can  be 
opened  sufficiently  to  permit  the  water  to  pass  off,  and 
how  far  apart  under  ground  the  furrows  should  be 
made.  The  best  plow  for  this  purpose  is  the  Miner  sub¬ 
soil  plow,  made  by  R.  II.  Allen  &  Co.,  Water  street,  New 
York.  It  can  be  drawn  by  two-horses,  at  a  depth  of  four¬ 
teen  inches  beneath  the  surface,  and  costs  $8.  It  leaves 
what  is  called  a  mole  track,  and  at  twelve  to  twenty-four 
inches  apart  these  tracks  permit  the  water  to  escape. 

To  Tan  IBwclksIciii  for  Mittens.— 

“M.  P.  B.,”  Minnesota.  The  best  method  is  the  Indian 
mode.  Remove  the  hair  by  means  of  a  lye  of  ashes,  and 
then  rub  them  with  brains  and  smoke  them.  We  have 
forgotten  the  details  of  the  process,  but  probably  some 
of  our  Western  readers  can  give  it  to  us  in  full.  Indian- 
tanned  skins  do  not  harden  after  being  wetted. 

Igisic  Tier. — “  W.  D.,”  Sevastopol,  la.,  wants 
a  remedy  against  blue  lice  on  cattle.  See  Hints  about 
Work  for  February,  page  43.  If  crude  petroleum  can  not 
be  got,  a  mixture  of  lard  and  kerosene  oil  will  answer  as 
a  substitute.  Kerosene  alone  is  too  strong.  If  carbolic 
acid  can  not  be  got,  sulphur,  ground  up  with  the  lard, 
will  answer,  but  not  so  well. 

Peed  for  Calves  and.  Colts. — “  N. 

W.,”  Pottstown,  Pa.,  asks  what  is  the  best  feed  for  young 
calves  after  weaning,  and  should  yearling  colts  be  fed 
grain  ? — The  best  calves  we  have  raised  were  fed  on  early- 
cut  clover,  hay  cut,  wetted,  and  sprinkled  with  a  handful 
of  coarse  middlings  or  mill-stuff  and  some  oil-cake  meal 
to  each  feed.  They  also  got  the  skimmed  milk  until  six 
months  old'.  Yearling  colts  should  have  a  quart  of  bruised 
oats  per  day — it  is  well  repaid. 

Kansas. — “H.  R.,”  Alleghany  Co.,  Md.,  with 
some  friends,  are  going  to  Kansas,  to  take  up  homestead 
lands,  and  wants  a  book  which  gives  information  about 
farming  there.  The  Kansas  Immigration  Society,  Leaven¬ 
worth,  Kansas,  will  give  all  information  respecting  lands 
and  locations  of  homesteads.  The  methods  of  farming 
there  arc  not  much  different  from  those  elsewhere,  and 
will  soon  become  plain  and  easy  to  any  smart  man. 

Fsjiarcette,  orSaintfoin. — “  P.  D.,”  Atlantic 
Co.,  N.  J.,  asks  where  Saintfoin  seed  can  be  purchased. 
At  almostany  of  the  seed-stores  in  New  York,  at  50  cents 
per  pound  (see  advertisements).  The  best  grass  for 
a  “  mucky  ”  soil  is  Red-top. 

Jfermsalem  Articliolce. — A.  Meyer,  Du¬ 
buque  Co.,  Iowa.  Plant  as  early  in  spring  as  the  ground 
can  bo  worked,  the  same  as  potatoes,  in  rowa  far  enough 
apart  to  cultivate  between  them.  The  tubers  may  be  dug 
in  fall,  or  be  wintered  in  the  ground  and  fed  in  spring. 

Sl»  airry. — A.  Richardson,  Wilmington,  Del., 
wants  to  know  all  about  Spnrry.  Spurry  is  a  small  an¬ 
nual  plant,  and  useful  qnly  on  poor,  sandy  soils,  where  no. 
other  forage  plant  will  grow.  If  there  arc  such  poor,-- 
sandy  soils  in'  Delaware  or  Maryland,  Spurry  may  be. 
grown  on  (hem  as  a  commencement  for  improvement  by 
sowing  twenty-four  pounds  of  seed  per  acre  in  March, 
again  in  May  and  July,  thus  growing  and  plowing  under 


three  crops  in  one  year ;  afterwards  it  may  be  sown  and 
eaten  off,  the  ground  plowed,  sowed,  and  eaten  again, 
untS  the  soil  is  sufficiently  strengthened  to  grow  clover. 
Spurry  is  said,  in  the  Agricultural  Department  report  of 
18G4,  to  be  a  native  of  this  country,  which  is  incorrect. 
It  has  been  introduced  from  Europe,  and  has  become 
sparingly  naturalized  in  some  States. 

Tl&e  Best  Oil  for  Harness. — A.  Jones, 
Smyrna,  Tenn.,  wants  the  best  oil  for  harness  and  other 
leather.  A  non-drying  oil  is  needed.  Tanner’s  oil  is  the 
best.  Fish  oils  are  non-drying  oils.  A  mixture  of  bees¬ 
wax,  lamp-black,  and  tallow  is  a  good  application,  well 
rubbed  into  the  leather  when  damp. 

Fruit  Trees.— “J.  T.  B.,”  West  Redding, 
Ct.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  you  procure 
your  trees  from  a  nursery  near  home  or  fat  away,  provided 
the  trees  are  well  grown  and  the  wood  properly  ripened. 

May-Caps. — “R.  P.”  wants  a  composition 
to  make  hay-caps  water-tight.  Two  coats  of  linseed  oil 
will  do  it,  but  when  dry,  the  cloth  is  apt  to  crack.  A  good 
quality  of  sheeting  will  turn  water  for  24  hours,  without 
any  coating,  if  the  hay-cock  is  made  pointed  at  the  top. 

Mmn.'fosig'g'ed.  —  “  H.,-”  Ashley,  Mass.,  baa 
bought  a  right  to  use  a  secret  method  of  chemicalizing 
manure  for  $5,  and  fehrs  lie  has  been  humbugged.  His 
fears  are  well  founded,  doubtless.  A  mixture  of  salt, 
plaster,  lime,  and  ashes,  in  itself,  is  of  very  doubtful  value 
to  mix  with  manure,  to  treble  its  fertilizing  properties, 
and  $5  rs  too  much  to  pay  for  the  knowledge.  As  an  hon¬ 
orable  man  ho  will  respect  the  obligation  he  has  volun¬ 
tarily  entered  into,  but  $5  would  pay  foi  the  Agriculturist 
for  four  years,  and  one  can  learn  more  than  five  dollars’ 
worth  from  its  pages  in  less  than  that  time. 

SpriHg-W  heat  Sections.— W.  F.  Atkin¬ 
son,  Boon  Hill,  N.  C.,  referring  to  the  advice  in  February 
Agriculturist  to  farmers  in  “  spring-wheat  sections”  to 
sow  largely,  asks  what  are  spring-wheat  sections,  and  if 
North  Carolina  is  one.  It  is  not.  Spring  wheat  succeeds 
best  in  colder  climates,  as  Northern  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  Minnesota.  It  should  be  sowed  as  early  as 
possible  in  the  spring. 

HSeeling  in.— G.  C.  Brown.  This  is  a  gar- 
dmcr's  term  for  laying  plants  in  a  trench  and  covering 
the  roots  with  earth.  In  the  case  of  Osage  Orange,  the 
year-old  seedlings,  if  left  in  the  seed-bed,  will  get  badly 
drawn  by  the  frost.  If  taken  up  in  the  fall  and  heeled 
in,  they  may  be  kept  in  safety. 

Cranberries  on  Iliiis.  — C.  Biakeslee. 
The  berries  you  saw  upon  the  hills  in  Labrador  were  the 
Cowberry  ( Vaccinium  VMs-Idcea),  a  close  relative  of  the 
true  Cranberry,  and  common  in  the  northern  parts  of 
both  hemispheres.  They  are  much  liked  by  Norwe¬ 
gians  and  other  natives  of  Northern  Europe,  but  they  are 
too  bitter  to  be  popular.  It  would  probably  grow  on  any 
not  over-rich  upland,  and  we  have  grown  it  in  common 
garden  soil. 

TIae  Hj.  S.  Signal  Service.— The  Farm¬ 
ers’  Club  of  Middlesex  Co.,  N.  J.,  recently  passed  a  reso¬ 
lution  of  confidence  in  the  Signal  Service  Bureau,  and 
approving  “of  the  efforts  made  by  that  Bureau  to  benefit 
the  agriculture  of  the  country  in  a  practical  manner.” 
Everybody  will  agree  with  the  Middlesex  Club  ;  the 
Bureau  is  so  well  established  in  popular  favor  that  it 
hardly  seems  to  need  resolutions  in  its  favor  any  more 
than  does  the  law  of  gravitation. 

Cranberries. — “  W.  II.  B.,”  Plainfield,  Ct, 
We  Gan  not  give  a  treatise  on  Cranberry  culture  in  a  basket 
item.  If  you  intend  to  engage  in  the  business  on  either 
a  large  ora  small  scale,  the  very  best  investment  you  can 
make  will  be  to  put.  $1.25  in  White's  Cranberry  Culturist. 

Caere  for  EBinglioiac.  —  Baxter  White, 
Sherborn,  Mass. — Foment  with  warm  water  for  half  an 
hour,  and  then  apply  a  blister  of  ointment  of  binoidide 
of  mercury  or  lead  ;  which  must  be  repeated  until  an 
active  blistering  is  effected.  Another  remedy  is  firing, 
but  this  should  not  be  attempted  but  by  a  skillful  veter 
inary  surgeon.  An  old  ringbone  is  incurable,  and  is 
better  left  alone  and  rest  given  to  the  horse. 

New  Corn.  —  “W.  A.  S.,”  Will  Co.,  Ill., 
sends  us  a  circular  of  anew  corn,  and  asks  what  we  think 
of  it.  As  the  circular  says,  that  the  corn  in  ordinary  cul 
lure  produced  390  bushels  to  the  acre,  we  think  it  very 
flsliy.  If  you  touch  it  at  all,  do  it  gently.  Do  not  spend 
any  money  on  this  corn  unless  you  can  afford  to  lose  it, 
A  small  investment  will  enable  you  to  test  the  truth  of 
the  statement,  and  give  you  seed  enough  for  another  year. 
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Mow  many  Morses  make  a  Team  ? 

—Two  or  more,  IE  is  generally  understood  that  a  farm 
“team  ”  means  two  horses,  and  if  more  is  intended,  it.  is 
so  stated,  as  a  “  three-horse  team,”  etc. 

Colorado. — S.  &  T.  write:  “G.  E.S.”  can 
learn  about  the  soil,  climate,  etc.,  of  Colorado  by  writing 
to  A.  K.  Baker,  Secretary  Chicago  Colorado  Colony, 
Longmont,  Col.  The  Colony  lauds  are  at  the  foot  of 
“  Long  Peak.” 

Meep  Cans  ibr  Creaming.— “  P.  S.  D.,” 
of  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  says  that  when  their  cheese  fac¬ 
tory  shut  up  for  the  winter,  he  procured  some  deep  cans, 
and  fixed  up  an  old  box  so  that  it  would  hold  water,  and 
commenced  a  trial  of  the  new  system  as  described  in  our 
Ogden  Farm  Papers.  After  four  months’  trial  in  cold 
weather,  his  success  has  been  “  highly  gratifying.”  lie 
has  had  “  less  work,  better  butter  and  more  of  it.”  He 
asks :  1.  How  to  keep  the  cans  from  rusting  along  the 
seams  ?  2.  Must  the  cans  be  covered  ?  3.  Are  the  covers 
to  be  kept  on  at  all  seasons  ?  4.  Should  the  animal  heat 
be  withdrawn  before  the  covers  are  put  on  ?  5.  Are  cans 
eight  inches  in  diameter  better  than  those  eleven  inches 
in  diameter  ? — To  which  we  answer :  1.  Have  the  seams 
well  covered  with  solder.  2.  The  covers  are  an  advantage 
as  excluding  dust,  and  lessening  the  drying  of  the  surface 
of  the  cream.  They  have  each  a  one-inch  hole  in  the 
middle,  which  allows  sufficient  ventilation.  3.  We  use 
the  covers  at  all  seasons,  as  a  protection  against  the 
changing  temperature  of  the  air.  4.  No ;  put  the  covers 
on  at  once,  and  set  the  cans  in  the  cold  water,  which  will 
soon  withdraw  the  heat.  5.  The  colder  the  water,  the 
larger  the  cans  may  be.  No  rule  can  be  given  :  probably 
eight  inches  would  be  best  for  a  temperature  of  from  58° 
to  60”,  and  eleven  inches  would  do  ns  well  at  52”  or  less. 

Grape!!)  Isa  Miclaigaii. — A.  W.  Ingraham, 
Lnmont,  writes :  I  have  been  testing  several  varieties  of 
grapes.  The  Iona  bids  fair  to  prove  a  failure.  The  most 
of  the  fruit  is  attacked  with  black  rot,  and  the  three  years 
that  it  has  borne,  it  has  ripened  hut  once  (in  1871).  The 
Israella  is  of  poor  quality,  the  Adirondack  nearly  worth¬ 
less.  the  Creveling  extra  good  and  very  early,  the  Eume- 
lan  not  yet  fruited  but  a  rapid  grower,  the  Delaware  un¬ 
exceptionable. 

Spring'  Wlieat. — We  have  received  a  great 
many  inquiries  as  to  the  possibility  of  growing  spring 
wheat  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States,  to  all  of  which 
we  reply  that  this  crop  can  not  be  profitably  grown  in 
Pennsylvania  or  in  the  States  south  of  it,  nor  in  the  I 
southern  part  of  Ohio  and  Illinois.  It  is  suited  to  local¬ 
ities  further  north  than  those  mentioned. 

ISerltslalres. — Mr.  F.  H.  Hall,  of  Aurora,  Ill., 
asks,  “  Is  a  small  white  spot  on  the  side  of  a  Berkshire 
an  indication  of  impurity  ?  ” — Such  a  spot  would  suggest 
an  impurity,  but  it  would  not  prove  it.  It  would  be  better 
not  to  breed  from  the  animal,  for  although  in  a  composite 
breed  like  the  Berkshire  the  color  of  remote  ancestors 
will  sometimes  crop  out  without  any  apparent  cause, 
there  is  a  so  much  simpler  way  for  the  spot  to  have  been 
produced,  that  it  is  best  to  keep  on  the  safe  side. 

Spawn ol1  Trout  itntl  other  I’isk.- 

“I.  A  S.,’  Buena  Vista,  S.  C.  The  spawn  of  trout  and 
of  all  the  Salmonidoe  can  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country, 
where  there  are  express  offices,  without  much  danger  of 
loss,  if  they  have  fair  treatment.  But  it  is  of  little  use  to 
attempt  to  raise  them  in  the  extreme  Southern  States, 
unless  the  supply  of  spring-water  is  copious.  They  would 
not  thrive  in  the  common  brooks.  The  spawn  of  the 
black  bass  is  not  yet  in  the  market,  and  probably  never 
will  be.  The  best  way  to  stock  ponds  is,  to  introduce 
yearling  fish.  These  can  be  sent  by  messenger  to  any 
part  of  the  country.  The  Northern  black  bass  (Grystes 
nigricans)  does  well  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  all  the  north¬ 
ern  States,  and  probably  would  flourish  in  any  part  of 
the  South,  as  it  is  a  very  hardy  fish.  We  are  not  aware 
that  it  has  gone  south  of  Philadelphia.  The  Southern 
black  bass  ( Grystes  salmoides)  is  already  distributed  in 
the  South  and  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  There  is  much 
more  demand  for  the  Northern  fish,  and  probably  there  is 
a  foundation  for  this  in  its  superior  excellence.  There 
are  now  some  250  trout-hatching  establishments  in  the 
country,  from  whom  spawn  may  be  obtained. 

Corn  Fodder. — We  have  anumber  of  letters 
asking  full  directions  for  the  preparation  of  the  ground 
for  this  crop  and  for  the  planting,  cultivation,  harvesting, 
curing,  and  storing.  To  answer  alt  these  questions  would 
take  a  longer  article  than  our  readers  would  enjoy,  and 
we  propose  to  take  up  one  point  at  a  time,  keeping  in 
advance  of  the  dates  when  the  work  need  be  done.  To 
begin  with,  then,  it  is  now  late  to  begin  the  preparation  of 
the  soil.  This  had  better  have  bee*  done  in  the  autumn, 


but  if  still  to  be  undertaken,  no  time  should  be  lost,  and 
no  other  work  except  the  getting  in  of  the  oat  crop 
should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  it.  All  the  prepara¬ 
tion  needed  until  list  before  planting  time  in  May,  is  to 
be  done  with  the  manure-cart  and  dung-fork.  The  result, 
under  any  fair  treatment,  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  manure  that  is  used.  Make  the  land  rich, 
doubly  rich,  trebly  rich,  if  you  would  succeed  and  would 
realize  the  real  profit  of  growing  corn-fodder.  If  you  have 
enough  manure  to  make  an  acre  of  land  produce  fifty 
bushels  of  shelled  corn,  put  it  on  a  half-acre,  or  even  on 
less  ;  you  can  not  make  it  too  rich,  and  within  reasonable 
limits,  the  richer  you  make  it,  the  greater  will  be  the 
profit  realized.  Of  course,  the  land  should  be  good,  well 
drained  (naturally  or  artificially),  and  in  a  good  state  of 
cultivation— what  we  know  as  “  good  corn  land.”  If  you 
have  such  a  soil,  especially  if  now  in  grass,  so  that  the 
manure  can  be  applied  to  a  good  sod,  you  can  ask  nothing 
more — except  more  manure. 

Aslaes  Wanted. — A  good  example  for 
farmers  is  shown  by  the  Agricultural  Association  of 
Roanoke,  N.  Y.,  which  buys  guano  and  similar  manures 
in  large  quantities  for  its  members  at  a  great  reduction 
on  retail  prices.  H.  W.  Young,  the  Secretary  (address, 
Koanoke,  N.  Y.),  now  wants  40,000  bushels  of  ashes. 

Onion  Sets — Correction. — In  Mr.  Hen¬ 
derson’s  article  on  page  143,  it  is  stated  that  the  seed 
should  be  covered  with  two  inches  of  sand.  It  should 
be  one  inch. 

To  Prevent  Milk  from  Souring'. — 

A  “  Subscriber,”  Saginaw  City,  Mich.,  wants  to  keep  his 
milk  sweet  for  twenty-four  hours  or  more  in  some  per¬ 
fectly  harmless  way.  The  most  harmless  way  we  know 
is  to  scald  and  wash  perfectly  clean  all  the  pails  and  pans 
used  in  milking  and  setting  milk,  and  to  use  tin  ones. 
By  doing  this,  milk  may  be  kept  sweet  for  twenty-four 
hours  at  any  time  in  the  year  in  any  clean,  cool  cellar. 

Hollow-Morn.— “  T  G.  C.”  Because  the 
horns  are  cold  it  is  not  safe  to  conclude  that  hollow-horn 
is  what’s  the  matter  with  your  cow.  It  is  often  the  case 
that  the  circulation  may  become  torpid  temporarily,  or 
otherwise  deranged  by  constipation  or  bilious  disturb¬ 
ance,  and  the  horns  will  then  be  cold.  If  a  warm  bran 
mash,  given  for  a  few  days,  does  not  improve  the  cow, 
and  her  eyes  are  yellow,  give  half  a  pound  of  glauber- 
salts.  The  oil-cake  yon  have  been  feeding  has  made  her 
bilious  probably. 

Packing-  Mams  in  Aslies. — Tetzel, 
Greenwood,  Miss.,  asks  if  it  is  safe  to  pack  smoked  hams 
in  ashes  during  summer.  If  the  ashes  are  kept  perfectly 
dry  it  will  be  safe  enough,  but  we  would  prefer  clean 
wheat  bran,  which  is  just  as  good. 

Grade  BFurlianis  as  Milkers. — “J. 

C.,”  Pine  Grove,  Ohio,  purchased  some  grade  Durham 
caWes,  which  he  fed  well  and  allowed  to  come  in  at  three 
years  old,  but  he  is  disappointed  in  their  milking  quali¬ 
ties.  Will  they  improve  ? — It  is  most  likely  they  will, 
with  their  second  calf,  but  such  a  disappointment  is  not 
rare  with  this  stock :  they  are  eminently  beef  cattle,  and 
not  often  excellent  dairy  stock. 

Cilruks  in  Morses.— “  G.,”  Granville  Co., 
N.  C.,  asks  if,  when  warm  from  work,  his  horse  turns  his 
head  to  his  side,  it  is  a  sign  of  grubs.  We  suppose 
he  means  what  are  called  hots.  No ;  it  is  a  sign  doubt¬ 
less  that  he  feels  some  discomfort,  probably  colic. 
The  remedy  in  this  case  is  not  to  feed  or  water  him  when 
warm  or  exhausted  with  work.  Give  some  ginger  and 
powdered  gentian  root  in  his  feed,  and  some  wood-ashes 
occasionally  to  lick. 

Snl-Sodst. — C.  J.  List,  Richland,  O.,  asks  what 
is  the  soda  mentioned  in  the  article  on  utilizing  bones, 
page  457,  1871.  Sal-soda  is  the  common  washing-soda, 
sold  at  every  grocery  store  in  the  country.  It  is  sold  in 
coarse  lumps,  not  in  a  powder. 

To  EFestroy  Wild  Onions. — J.  W., 

Pickering,  Norfolk  Co.,  Va.,  says  he  has  succeeded  in 
destroying  this  pest  by  putting  the  field  in  a  hoed,  crop, 
and  about  June,  just  before  the  onions  go  to  seed,  turn¬ 
ing  in  and  pulling  them  and  destroying  them.  Thorough¬ 
ness  in  this  process  alone  is  effectual. 

Seal*  in  SJaeep.— G.  Claxton,  Andrew  Co., 
Mo.,  has  some  sheep  infected  with  scab  and  wants  a 
remedy.  Take  one  pound  of  plug  tobacco,  boil  it  in  four 
gallons  of  water,  and  add  to  it  four  gallons  of  the  clear 
water  in  which  some  lime  has  been  ^slaked,  and  a  pint  of 
spirits  of  turpentine.  With  this  wash  the  parts  affected 
daily  for  a  few  days.  Keep  affected  sheep  by  themselves. 


Kats  mad  Mice. — A  correspondent  at  An¬ 
napolis,  Md.,  gives  the  following:  I  have  tried,  in  vain, 
for  weeks  to  catch  some  mice  that  were  undermining  the 
bricks  in  the  hearth.  The  little  fellows  were  shy  of  the 
trap,  eating  the  bait  up  to  the  very  door,  but  the  most 
tempting  morsel  of  roasted  cheeBe  coulgl  not  tempt  them 
to  venture  under  the  fatal  spring.  After  revolving  the 
matter  over  in  my  mind,  I  hit  upon  a  plan  which  proved 
a  perfect  success.  I  took  a  wooden  box  about  a  foot  and 
a  half  high,  and  two  feet  long  (any  size  would  do) 
and  placed  it  over  the  trap,  which  could  only  catch  one 
at  a  time,  but  in  four  days  I  had  caught  nine— all  there 
were  in  the  hole.  The  philosophy  of  the  box  is,  that 
it  gives  the  mice  a  feeling  of  security  while  they  arc  tak¬ 
ing  the  bait.  Rats  will  frequently  enter  a  wire  trap  and 
eat  up  all  the  bait  on  the  bottom  without  touching  that 
on  the  hook.  I  have  frequently  outwitted  them  by  put¬ 
ting,  in  addition  to  the  bait  on  the  hook,  a  piece  of  cheese 
on  the  bottom,  and  connecting  it  with  the  hook  by  a  piece 
of  black  thread.  Traps  should  frequently  be  shifted  from 
one  part  of  the  house  to  the  other,  as  seldom  more  than 
one  or  perhaps  two  rats  are  caught  in  the  same  place 
within  a  short  time. 

Jersey  Cow. — Mr.  Hall,  Aurora,  Ill.,  makes 
the  following  statement:  “I  have  one  full-blood  Jersey 
cow  and  two  high  grades.  In  December  we  churned  the 
cream  from  (37)  thirty-seven  (beer)  quarts  of  the  milk  of 
these  three  cows,  and  had  therefrom  (8?4)  eight  and  three 
quarter  pounds  of  butter.”  This  is  less  than  4)4  quarts 
of  milk  to  the  pound  of  butter.  The  statement  is  remar¬ 
kable,  but  by  no  means  incredible,  relating  to  Jersey 
cows  in  the  winter  season,  and  at  a  time  when  they  were 
probably  nearly  dry — the  milk  being  always  much  richer 
at  such  time. 


The  Breaking  up  of  the  Ice. 


While  we  are  all  glad  to  know  that  the  ice  is  breaking 
up  and  the  winter  is  gone,  yet  there  are  some  people  to 
whom  this  gladness  comes  mingled  with  apprehensions 
for  the  safety  of  their  property.  Such  an  occasion  is  re¬ 
presented  b,  our  artist  on  the  first  page  of  our  present 
number.  Here  is  represented  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice 
in  the  lumbering  country,  where  all  through  the  winter 
which  has  just  passed,  logs  have  been  cut  and  drawn 
either  on  the  ice  or  on  the  roads  along  the  banks  of  the 
stream.  Much  waste  necessarily  accumulates  in  the  shape 
of  refuse  logs  and  tops  of  trees,  which,  when  the  ice 
breaks  up,  comes  down  the  stream  with  the  fragments, 
and  often  forms  “  jams,”  which  cause  the  water  to  back 
up  and  sometimes  overflow  the  bank,  and  wash  away 
mills,  logs,  and  lumber  altogether.  Such  seems  to  be 
the  fear  of  the  men  shown  in  the  picture,  who  are  striving 
with  “pike-poles”  to  break  tlfe  jam  and  allow  the  accu¬ 
mulated  ice  to  float  away,  and  so  savp  their  mill. 


Special  Notice. 


The  Book  of  the  Season— “Farm- Gardening  and  Seed- 
Jlaising."—A  few  years  ago  we  made  a  revolution  in 
horticultural  literature  by  bringing  out  “  Gardening  for 
Profit,”  by  Peter  Henderson.  This  practical  book,  by  a 
practical  man,  stands  as  the  authority  in  its  department. 
We  now  announce  a  work  which  we  predict  will  make 
quite  as  much  stir  among  farmers  as  did  Mr.  Henderson’s 
among  gardeners.  There  are  thousands  of  farms  near 
cities  where  land  is  too  valuable  for  the  raising  of  grain 
and  for  grazing,  which  the  owners  wish  to  make  the 
most  of.  They  can  only  make  cultivation  pay  by  follow¬ 
ing  farm-gardening,  which  is  half-way  between  market¬ 
gardening  and  regular  farming.  It  is  that  kind  of  farm¬ 
ing  that  will  pay  wherever  manure  can  be  bought,  and 
such  crops  as  potatoes,  onions,  carrots,  etc.,  will  sell. 
Market-gardening  proper  deals  with  perishable  articles, 
that  must  be  rushed  into  market  at  once ;  farm-gardening 
raises  such  crops  as  will  bear  transportation  by  the  or¬ 
dinary  channels.  The  work,  the  title  of  which  is  given 
above,  is  by  Francis  Brill,  a  practical  cultivator  of  long 
experience  in  raising  such  crops,  and  as  a  seed  grower. 
In  the  present  work  he  gives  full  directioF.s  for  raising 
and  caring  for  all  kinds  of  seeds.  'It  contains  informa¬ 
tion  to  be  found  in  no  other  work,  and  although  the  seed- 
growing  is  made  a  sub-title  it  is  not  the  least  important 
part  of  it.  The  work  is  of  about  150  pages,  and  in  order 
to  put  it  within  the  reach  of  all,  it  is  put  at  the  low  price 
of  $1,  post-paid.  It  is  a  book  that  every  farmer  will 
want.  We  feel  no  little  pride  in  being  able  to  present 
three  standard  works  covering  the  whole  field  of  farming 
and  gardening — namely  :  Allen’s  American  Farm-Book, 
Brill’s  Farm-Gardening  and  Seed-Raising,  and  Hender¬ 
son's  Gardening  for  Profit.  These  form  a  library  in 
themselves  for  every  cultivator  of  much  or  little  soil- 
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To  Measure  Corn  in  the  Crih. — 

W.  P.  Mallow,  New  Holland,  Ohio,  wants  a  rule  for 
measuring  corn  in  the  crib.  Add  the  width  of  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  crib  in  inches  to  the  width  across  the  corn  in 
the  upper  part,  also  in  inches;  divide  the  sum  by  two, 
and  multiply  it  by  the  hight  and  length  of  the  corn  in  the 
crib,  also  in  inches,  and  divide  the  product  by  2,750.  The 
result  will  give  the  heaped  bushels  of  ears,  two  of  which 
will  make  a  bushel  of  shelled  corn.  By  multiplying  the 
average  width,  hight.  and  length,  in  inches,  together,  the 
cubic  contents  in  inches  is  found,  and  2,750  cubic  inches 
make  a  heaped  bushel. 

Cfrcemt  Crops  for  Manure.— John  Ise- 
man,  Armstrong  Co.,  Pa.,  wants  to  grow  two  green  crops 
to  plow  under  for  manure  before  nest  September — what 
shall  he  sow  ?  Probably  peas  would  make  the  best  crop 
for  this  purpose.  First  plow  and  spread  some  lime— as 
peas  need  lime— and  harrow ;  then  sow  three  bushels  of 
peas  (an  early  sort)  in  April,  plow  them  in  with  a  light 
furrow  with  one  horse;  in  June  they  may  be  plowed 
under  and  another  crop  sown,  which  will  be  ready  to 
turn  under  by  1st  September. 

Canada  Thistles. — “0.  K.,”  East  Smith- 
field,  is  in  trouble.  His  tenant  harvested  a  large  patch 
of  Canada  thistles,  drew  them  to  the  barn  with  the  grain 
crop,  and  thrashed  all  together,  so  that  the  seed  is  mixed 
through  the  manure.  What  shall  he  do  ? — This  oversight 
will  cost  years  of  annoyance,  without  doubt.  There  is 
no  remedy  but  to  watch  for  the  thistles,  and  pull  them 
while  young.  As  a  warning,  good  may  however  result. 

Analyzing  Soils. — A  reader  sends  us  an 
advertisement  of  a  man  who  offers  to  analyze  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  sum  the  “  soil  of  a  farm,”  and  asks  what  we  think 
of  it.  We  think  it  a  fraud ;  and  even  though  a  correct 
analysis  of  a  soil  be  made,  it  is  good  only  for  that  parti¬ 
cular  sample,  and  no  criterion  to  judge  accurately  of  a 
farm.  Money  had  better  be  spent  in  adding  manure  to 
tbe  land,  rather  than  in  paying  for  a  chemical  analysis, 
however  perfect  it  might  be. 

Tonzelle  Wileat. — D.  B.  Alexander,  Cul¬ 
pepper,  Vn.,  sends  ns  a  sample  of  Tonzelle  white  wheat, 
which  he  says  last  year  yielded  with  him  50  bushels  per 
acre,  weighing  66  pounds  per  bushel.  Sowed  27  th 
September,  it  was  ripe  on  the  1st  June.  It  stands  the 
winter  well,  is  stiff  in  the  straw,  and  stools  thickly.  He 
has  no  seed  for  sale.  He  would  like  to  hear  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  others  with  this  variety. 

Blow  to  Churn, — A  “raw  hand  at  the 
business”  asks  how  to  churn,  how  rapid  a  motion  of 
the  dasher  is  needed,  should  the  dasher  bo  lifted  out  of 
the  cream,  and  the  proper  temperature  of  the  cream. 
The  cream  should  be  sour,  but  not  bitter ;  temperature 
about  sixty  degrees ;  the  dasher  should  be  lifted  out  of  the 
cream  at  each  Btroke,  and  make  about  100  strokes  per 
minute.  The  rotary  churns,  such  as  the  Blanchard,  are 
quicker  in  operation  than  the  upright  dash. 

Manure  for  Grass  on  Brained 
Swanip-I,anAs.— “A  Header,”  Potsdam  Junction, 
N.  Y.,  has  raised  a  crop  of  oats  on  newly  cleared  and 
drained  swamp-land,  and  has  it  now  well  stocked  with 
timothy  and  red-top.  What  manure  would  keep  the 
grass  in  good  condition  ?  A  dressing  of  25  or  30  bushels 
per  acre  of  finely-slaked  fresh  lime  would  no  doubt  be 
of  good  service  for  a  few  years,  and  would  bring  in 
clover.  An  occasional  dressing  of  three  or  four  bushels 
of  salt  or  200  pounds  of  bone-flour  or  Peruvian  guano  per 
acre  would  keep  the  meadow  in  good  heart,  but  timothy 
has  a  tendency  to  run  out  on  such  land,  and  fresh  seed 
would  be  needed  when  this  occurs. 

i  Western  Interests.— “  H.  M.  M.”  wants 
“  more  practical  hints  on  Western  farming,  and  not  so 
much  about  peat,  bone-dust,  etc.”  We  do  not  lose  sight 
of  our  Western  friends  ;  in  a  few  years  peat,  bone-dust, 
etc.,  will  he  as  interesting  to  them  as  to  anybody. 

H«lIow.Horn.  —  “M.  T.  P.,»  Abingdon, 
Va.,  has  an  ailing  cow,  which  his  neighbors  say  has 
hollow-horn.  What  is  this  disease,  and  the  remedy  ’—The 
symptoms  of  what  is  called  hollow-horn,  are,  eyes  dull 
and  sunken,  horns  cold,  eyes  and  head  swollen,  the  ani¬ 
mal  standing  with  the  head  low  down  against  the  barn  or 
fence,  staring  coat,  and  sometimes  bloody  urine.  It  is 
the  result  of  exposure  to  cold  and  low  condition,  and 
affects  the  sinuses  of  the  head  at  the  base  of  the  horns. 
Turpentine  rubbed  on  the  top  of  the  head  and  around  the 
horns,  and  warm  fomentations,  with  hot  wet  cloths 
wrapped  aronnd  the  horns,  are  useful.  Carbonate  of  am¬ 
monia,  with  warm,  stimulating  drinks,  should  be  given, 
and  nourishing  food,  and  the  patient  should  be  kept  warm. 
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yet  remain,  during  which  any  person,  anywhere,  who 
desires  one  or  more  of  the  XOG  most  excellent  articles 
catalogued  on  page  157  can  easily  get  them  without 
money.  This  is  no  idle  or  deceptive  statement.  Nearly 
14,000  persons  have  tried  it  with  success  and  great 
satisfaction.  Letters  are  constantly  coming  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  for  these  articles,  saying,  “  I  found  it 
much  easier  to  raise  a  club  than  I  anticipated.  It  really  cost 

me  but  little  time  when  I  set  about  it  in  earnest.” . 

One  says : 

“ . I  took  your  papers,  read  them  through  so  as  to 

be  posted,  and  then  went  to  my  neighbors,  evenings,  and 
talked  plainly  about  the  many  useful  things  found  in 
them,  showed  the  pictures,  and  explained  that  half  a  cent 
for  each  week  day  would  pay  for  the  Agriculturist ,  or  one 
cent  a  day  for  IIkakth  and  Home,  and  less  than  one  and 
a  half  cent  a  day  would  give  them  and  their  families  the 
entire  reading  of  both  of  these  journals,  and  I  found 
very  few  who,  when  they  really  looked  into  the  matter ,  did 
not  see  how  greatly  it  would  benefit  them,  and  they  soon 
contrived  a  way  to  save  the  small  amount  required.  For 
some  who  had  not  the  money  on  hand  I  have  advanced 
it.  So  here  a're  your  subscribers,  some  for  one  paper, 
some  for  the  other,  and  some  for  both,  as  yon  find  them 
marked  on  the  list.  These  entitle  me  to  Premium  40.” 

A  Clergyman  writes  ; 

“  I  needed  the  American  Cyclopaedia  for  my  library,  and 
told  my  people  so.  On  going  around  among  them  I 
found  them  quite  ready  to  help  me  (and  I  know  the  paper 
will  greatly  benefit  them),  and  it  took  only  four  days  to 
get  the  inclosed  club  for  the  Cyclopaedia.” 

Another  Clergyman  writes  s 

“Our  Sunday-School  wanted  a  Melodeon  very  much. 
Seeing  yonr  Premium  List,  I  set  children  and  teachers  to 
work,  and  helped  them,  and  we  found  no  difficulty  in 
speedily  getting  subscribers  enough  to  secure  it.  Many 
outside  of  the  church  took  the  paper  to  help  on  the  object, 
and  I  know  they  have  killed  two  birds  with  one  stone  ; 
for,  besides  helping  the  school,  they  will  get  many  times 
their  money’s  worth  in  reading  the  papers.” 

A  Merchant  writes  s 

“  I  opened  a  list  at  my  store  for  your  papers,  and  we 
soon  made  up  the  inclosed  club  for  the  Premium  Watch, 
which  I  intend  to  present  to  a  faithful  clerk.” 

Another  Merchant  writes  : 

“  They  were  discussing  the  case  of  a  poor  soldier’s 
Widow  at  my  store  last  week,  and  some  one  proposed  a 
subscription  to  buy  her  a  sewing  machine.  Another 
(one  of  your  snbse.ribers)  proposed  a  premium  club  for 
your  papers,  and  all  agreed  to  help.  The  list  was  opened 
at  my  store,  and  on  Saturday  night  we  had  the  full  list  of 
names  brought  in.  Please  send  Premium  No.  33,”  etc. 

Many  ISoys  and  Girls,  and  especially  many 
Post-office  Clerks,  and  others,  forward  us  Premium 
Clubs  for  various  articles,  with  interesting  letters,  bnt 
we  have  no  room  for  more. 

The  New  $10  Sewing  Machine,  offered  last  month,  is 
awakening  great  attention,  and  hundreds  are  gating  it. 

Well,  what  the  above  persons  have  done,  can  be  done 
just  as  well  by  thousands  of  others  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Human  nature,  human  wants,  and  human  ca¬ 
pabilities  are  about  the  same  everywhere.  We  invite  all 
our  subscribers  to  take  a  hand  in  the  enterprise,  and  se¬ 
cure  one  or  more  of  these  Premium  Articles  this  month. 
Full  descriptions  of  the  Premiums  will  be  sent  whenever 
desired,  and  specimen  copies  of  both  papers  when  needed. 

157. 


The  Proposed  Cattle  Show  at 

Boston.— The  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Society 
for  promoting  Agriculture  propose  to  hold  in  Boston,  in 
September  next,  a  four-days  exhibition  of  thorough-bred 
stock  and  dairy  produce,  with  prizes  amounting  to 
$14,000.  Prom  the  circular  received  they  evidently  mean 
what  they  say.  Their  intention  is  clearly  to  work  for 
the  “promotion  of  agriculture,”  for  of  the  very  large 
amount  appropriated  for  premiums  only  $925  in  all  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  other  horses  than  stallions  and  mares  for  strictly 
agricultural  purposes.  When  wc  remember  that  it  is  to 
these  trustees,  or  their  predecessors,  that  we  owe  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  Percheron  horse,  and  very  largely  that 
of  Jersey  cattle  as  well,  wc  arc  justified  in  expecting  a 
really  thorough  and  honest  effort  to  organize  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  and  the  most  useful  exhibition  of  live-stock  ever 
held  in  this  country.  The  trustees  ask  the  cordial  co¬ 
operation  of  all  breeders  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Canada ;  and  we  are  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  saying, 
from  our  own  knowledge  of  the  men,  that  the  personal 
character  of  the  committee  charged  with  the  management 
of  this  exhibition  is  such  as  to  insure  thorough  fairness  in 
the  awards,  and  the  most  impartial  treatment  of  all  ex¬ 
hibitors.  It  is  a  case  in  which,  if  ever,  the  best  man  will 
win.  Circulars,  giving  full  information,  will  be  sent  to 
any  address,  on  application  to  Mr.  Charles  S.  Sargent, 
Brookline,  Mass. 

Woolly  Taste  in  Mutton.  —  Rev.  D. 

Mills,  nammonton,  N.  J.,  says  this  flavor  called  woolly 
is  owing  to  the  absorption  of  gases  from  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  consequent  on  the  cooling  of  the  carcass. 
If  the  sheep  is  cleaned  rapidly,  it  is  prevented.  But 
he  further  says,  if  the  sheep  is  not  killed  at  all,  it 
would  be  better,  for  animal  food  is  improper.  He  does 
not  say  what  we  should  do  with  the  old  sheep,  when  they 
accumulate  on  our  hands. 

Beaclses  and  Frost.— “East  Tennessee 
Farmer.”  Fires  in  the  orchards  are  not  expected  to  keep 
off  the  frost  by  the  heat  they  give  out,  hut  by  means  of 
the  smoke,  which  prevents  radiation,  just  as  a  cloud  does. 
The  fires  should  he  made  of  material  that  will  produce 
the  heaviest  smudge,  and  in  such  places  as  the  direction 
of  the  wind  may  require.  To  both  the  other  questions— 
Probably  not. 

Apple-Tree  Borers.  —  A  correspondent 
in  Pa.  writes  :  “  Dig  the  sod  away  from  the  tree,  and  put 
sulphate  of  iron  or  dust  from  anvils  about  it.  This  will 
save  the  tree  every  time.”— We  give  this  as  one  o£  the 
singular  remedies  proposed  for  borers  ;  such  absurd  no¬ 
tions  conld  not  prevail,  if  the  habits  of  the  borer  were 
understood.  Let  our  friend  go  through  his  orchard  and 
repeat  the  multiplication  table  backwards.  It  will  not 
be  half  the  trouble  and  quite  as  efficacious  as  his  remedy. 

I  -  S'S- Pla  nts. — “Aunt  Aggie,”  Latrobe,  Pa., 
raises  egg  plants  in  the  following  manner:  "  We  raise 
the  plants  in  a  box  in  the  house.  Plant  out  in  the  garden 
in  May,  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  warm  enough.  If  there 
be  danger  of  frost,  cover  ■with  boards,  supported  at  the 
ends  with  bricks ;  let  the  air  pass  nnder  the  boards.  As 
soon  as  the  plants  begin  to  grow,  or  get  the  least  start,  we 
wet  the  ground  aronnd  them  with  liquid  manure,  keep¬ 
ing  a  vessel  with  it  in  the  garden,  by  putting  manure  in 
the  vessel  and  filling  it  with  water.  We  water  with  it 
every  evening  until  the  plants  arc  large.  By  this  treat¬ 
ment  we  have  raised  as  fine  egg-plants  here  in  Western 
Pennsylvania,  as  I  ever  saw  in  an  Eastern  market.  The 
Long  Purple  is  most  productive,  bnt  the  Improved  New 
York  Purple  is  decidedly  the  best.” 

What  Beets  to  liaise. — J.  P.  Landen, 
Harrison  Co.,  Xnd.,  wishes  to  know  what  beets  to  raise 
for  cattle.  His  soil  is  a  shallow  upland,  in  which  no  beet 
will  do  its  best.  It  must  be  deepened  and  enriched  as 
much  as  practicable.  On  snch  soil  the  best  beet  for  com¬ 
mon  cultivation  is  the  Long  Red  Mangel.  The  Orange 
Globe  is  very  good  bnt  does  not  yield  quite  so  largely ;  it 
grows  mainly  above  ground,  bnt  there  must  be  a  good 
range  for  feeding  roots,  whatever  sort  is  grown.  Lane’s 
Sugar  Beet  is  better  than  any  Mangel,  hut  the  seed  is  not 
yet  in  the  general  market. 

Norway  Oats.— A  correspondent  in  Minn, 
thinks  he  has  a  good  -  joke  on  our  friend  Gregory,  the 
eminent  seedsman  of  Marblehead,  Mass.  “  Speaking  of 
Ramsdell’s  Norway  Oats,  Gregory,  in  his  catalogue  for 
1S71,  p.  $7,  says  :  1  These  oats  in  some  localities  have 
yielded  over  one  hnnded  varieties  to  the  acre.’  This  state¬ 
ment,  so  much  nearer  the  truth  than  seedsmen  usually 
get,  entitles  him  to  credit.  Send  James  to  the  head  ;  let 
it  be  recorded.”  Having  “  recorded  ”  this  typographical 
error,  we  add  that  one  of  the  best  farmers  in  N.  Y. 
State  informs  us  that  he  prefers  the  Norway  Oats  to 
all  others,  provided  the  grain  is  ground  before  feeding. 
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Our  Orcat  Libel  Sail*. 


End  of  a  Four-Year  IJligiUion— 
Patent  Mcdidncsi,  t|n;u'k  N’os- 
trnms,  doctors,  and  oar  Hum- 
tmg  suns,  in  Court — Import¬ 

ant  Legal  Opinion  by  Judge 
Brady,  of  tl*e  Supreme  Court- 
Manufacturers  and  Venders  of 
Patent  or  Specific  Medicines 
responsible  for  tUe  Positive  and 
Negative  Results  of  tlieir  Use- 
Interesting  to  all  Physicians, 
to  Lawyers,  to  Newspapers,  to 
Dealers  in  Medicines,  and  to 
Buyers  and  Users  of  Medicines. 

The  American  Agriculturist  has  for  many  years  pub¬ 
lished  exposures  of  various  lmmbngs,  and  warned  its 
readers  against  the  operations  of  a  great  multitude  of  in¬ 
genious  swindlers.  While  this  has  been  of  great  benefit 
to  the  country,  and  saved  millions  of  dollars  from  going 
into  the  pockets  of  sharpers,  it  has  cost  a  world  of  work 
and  investigation,  and  much  legal  expense.  Libel  suits 
have  been  frequently  begun  for  intimidation,  or  to  obtain 
notoriety.  Our  readers  well  know  iiow  little  the  intimi¬ 
dation  has  benefited  the  operators,  and  the  silence  we 
have  maintained  about  the  lawsuits  lias  deprived  them 
of  the  notoriety  they  thus  sought.  Though  preparation 
for  defense  has  been  expensive,  in  no  case  has  a  cent 
been  awarded  against  us  for  damages  or  costs,  as  we  have 
always  been  ready  to  prove  our  charges,  and,  with  a 
single  exception,  every  suit  has  been  dropped  before  final 
trial,  and  this,  too,  without  a  word  of  concession  or  tak¬ 
ing  back  on  our  part.  We  have  been  ready  to  “face  the 
music,’’  every  time. 

1  .  The  exception  referred  to  is  the  libel  suit  begun  against 
us  by  Dr.  M.  L.  Bym,  in  the  spring  of  1S68,  which  has 
been  in  Court  ever  since,  and  has  recently  occupied  a 
week  and  a  half  before  Judge  Brady,  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  a  jury— ending  in  a  complete  verdict  in  our 
favor.  We  depart  from  our  usual  course  of  silence,  in 
this  case,  because  the  legal  opinions  brought  out  and  the 
testimony  introduced,  are  of  very  general  interest.  Though 
this  suit  has  been  a  long  one,  and  taking  into  account  our 
own  expenses  for  legal  fees,  analyses,  investigations,  in¬ 
terruption  to  business,  loss  of  time,  etc.,  it  has  cost  us 
more  than  Two  Thousand  Dollars,  wo  think  the  sum 
would  have  been  well  expended,  had  it  only  brought  out 
the  authoritative  opinions  of  the  court,  and  the  testimony 
given  by  the  highest  medical  authority.  During  some  of 
the  interlocutory  proceedings  Judge  Brady  gave  an  opin¬ 
ion,  which  will  be  hereafter  quoted  as  authority,  that  in 
effect  makes  the  manufacturers  and  venders  of  nearly  ail 
advertised  medicines  responsible  in  damages,  not  only  for 
any  direct  ill  effects  produced  by  their  use,  but  also  for 
the  indirect  injury  resulting  from  delay  in  the  use  of 
proper  medicines  by  those  who  trust  to  the  claims  put 
forth  for  these  nostrums. 

i  There  were  many  other  interesting  points  brought  out. 
of  general  interest.  We  regret  not  having  space  in  this 
journal  to  give  a  full  report.  (We  can  not  insert  extra 
pages  without  increasing  the  weight  beyond  %  lb.,  and 
doubling  the  cost  of  postage  for  the  entire  paper.)  Wo 
have  decided,  however,  to  use  several  pages  in  our  weekly 
journal.  Hearth  and  Home,  and  give  a  pretty  full  report 
oi  the  more  important  features,  rulings,  and  testimony. 

This  will  be  given  in  the  number  of  Hearth  and 
Home  for  April  ,20th  (Yol.  TV,  No.  16),  which  will  be 
ready  by  Friday,  April  12.  It  can  be  had  for  a  dime  of 
any  newsdealer,  Those  remote  from  newsmen  can  have 
a  copy  forwarded  post-paid  by  sending  10  cents  to  this 
office,  giving  their  post-office  address  plainly.  We  hope 
every  reader  will  manage  to  sec  a  copy  of  that  number 
and  read  the  account  of  the  trial.  The  information 
should  be  read  by  every  jierson  in  the  country.  It  will 
be  a  favor  to  every  Physician,  Surgeon,  and  Druggist,  to 
cab  their  special  attention  to  it. 


Ibriiiaiingf  si  Fiat  osi  MigfSi  S.aaaal.— 

Mr.  J.  II.  Cook,  of  Knox  Co.,  Ill.,  says  ho  has  read  the 
American  Agriculturist  till  lie  has  caught  the  draining 
fever.  He  wishes  “  to  lay  a  drain  on  land  that  has  a 
fall  of  about  one  foot  in  sixteen  for  half  or  two  thirds 
the  distance,  and  the  rest  of  the  way  is  quite  flat  and 
wet.”  “  Will  it  do,”  he  asks,  “  to  lay  the  tiles  according 
to  the  lay  of  the  land,  or  must  I  dig  down  where  the  flat 
and  sloping  lands  meet,  so  as  to  make  a  uniform  grade 
from  end  to  end  of  the  drain  ?” — This  is  not  at  all  neces¬ 
sary.  The  writer  has  drained  just  such  a  piece  of  land 
on  his  own  farm.  The  only  point  to  bo  observed  is 
that  the  drain  is  cut  deep  enough  through  the  brow  of 
the  hill  to  afford  sufficient  fall  to  drain  the  flat  perfectly. 
As  the  flat  is  wet,  there  will  be  sufficient  water  in  the 
drains  to  enable  yon  to  level  by.  If  the  water  runs  off 
freely  in  the  drains  before  the  tiles  are  laid,  and  the  tiles 
are  laid  properly,  you  may  be  sure  you  are  all  right.  A 
little  practice  in  laying  the  tiles  will  teach  you  more  than 
a  long  article.  If  you  meet  with  any  difficulty,  write  us, 
and  we  will  reply  immediately. 

Measurement  of  Poland  -  China 

Hogs. — J.  M.  Tubbs,  of  Ohio,  sends  us  the  dimensions, 
but  not  the  weight,  of  a  pair  of  Poland-China  or  Magic 
hogs.  Boar,  nine  months  old,  measures  from  snout  to 
root  of  tail  5  feet  5%  inches,  and  girth,  just  back  of  the 
shoulder,  4  feet  1  inch.  Sow,  one  week  older,  5  feet  1 
inch  in- length,  and  girth  4  feet  4  inches. 

Essex  or  Berkshire  Pigs.  —  Lewis 
Owen  writes :  “  I  have  the  White  Chester  hogs.  Wish  to 
cross  with  Essex  or  Berkshire.  Which  would  you  prefer  ? 
Where  can  I  get  a  genuine  4  or  G  months  old  pig,  and  at 
what  price  ?  I  am  willing  to  pay  for  what  I  get,  but  do 
not  always  get  what  I  pay  for,  except  in  grass  and  clover 
seed,  then  I  get  more  than  I  want — weed  seed."— We  must 
refer  yon  to  our  advertising  columns.  Either  the  Essex  or 
Berkshire,  if  pure,  will  refine  the  ordinary  Chester 
Whites.  You  should  read  “  Harris  on  the  Pig,”  where 
this  subject  is  fully  and  fairly  discussed. 

Roup  oi*  Cholera  ? — A  correspondent  in 
Onarga,  Ill.,  says  :  “  I  am  losing  about  two  fowls  per  day- 
out  of  a  flock  of  sixty  Light  Brahmas.  The  discharges 
become  yellow  and  watery,  the  chicken  droops  and  soon 
dies,  and  just  before  or  soon  after  death  a  large  quantity 
of  a  yellow  fluid  is  discharged  from  the  beak.  What  is 
the  matter?  ” — Ans.  The  description  is  not  sufficiently 
full  to  enable  us  to  determine  whether  the  disease  is  roup 
or  chicken  cholera,  but  the  latter  is  probable.  Our  object 
in  mentioning  the  case  is  to  show  the  importance  of 
thoroughness  and  minuteness  when  ailments  of  live¬ 
stock  are  described  by  mail.  Some  symptoms  arc  com¬ 
mon  to  several  disorders,  and  it  will  not  do  to  base  judg¬ 
ment  upon  a  fewjfacts  only. 

Berksliire  and  Essex  Pigs. — “J.  G. 

B.,”  of  Wisconsin,  asks  :  “  Do  you  regard  the  Essex  a 
good  breed  to  cross  with  Berkshire,  Chester,  and  Poland- 
China  sows  for  fattening,  and  are  the  Essex  enough  better 
than  tlie  Berkshire,  to  make  them  preferable  for  a  farmer 
to  raise?”— The  most  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
the  Essex,  when  well-bred,  is  its  remarkable  docility  of 
disposition.  It  is  also  highly  refined.  Some  of  the 
modern  Berkshires  approximate  closely  to  it  in  the  latter 
respect,  and  are  in  every  way  a  very  superior  breed.  But 
we  think,  ns  a  general  rule,  the  Berkshires  are,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Essex,  much  more  active  and  restless.  If 
a  farmer  intends  to  keep  a  pure-bred  race  of  pigs  for 
raising  pork,  we  think  the  Berkshire  better  than  the 
Essex,  as  they  are  not  so  refined,  and  can  stand  rough 
treatment  with  Icbs  injury.  But  for  crossing  with  com¬ 
mon  sows,  or  with  Chesters,  or  China-Polands,  we  prefer 
the  Essex.  You  will  get  a  most  marked  and  decided  im¬ 
provement  at  once.  But  recollect,  that  no  breed  will 
afford  good  satisfaction  without  good  care.  The  better 
the  breed,  the  better  must  be  the  treatment.  For  some 
farmers  the  worst  breed  is  the  tycst. 

City  Boys  that  Want  to  Learn 
Farming.  — Wc  are  constantly  in  receipt  of  letters 
froth  boys  who  want  to  go  on  to  a  farm,  to  study  agricul¬ 
ture  and  work  at  the  same  time.  In  England,  farmers 
advertise  to  take  boys  and  teach  them  farming,  but  ex¬ 
pect  from  $500  to  $1 .000  a  year  with  them.  Occasionally, 
there  arc  farmers  in  this  country  who  do  the  same  thing. 
But  this  is  not  what  our  American  boys  want.  They  very 
properly  expect  to  work  and  pay  their  way.  There  is 
work  enough  for  such  boys  on  the  farm,  if  they  could 
only  find  the  right  kind  of  farmers.  As  a  rule  the  better- 
plan  for  such  boys  is  to  go  to  some  of  their  relatives  or 
friends  who  are  farmers,  rather  than  to  strangers.  They 
will  learn  more  and  fare  belter  with  some  plain  farmer, 
yvho  feels  an  interest  in  them,  than  with  that  Class  of 
farmers  whose  names  frequently  appear  in  the  papers. 


A  ^few  C’osiMuag. 

Edwakd  Eggleston’s  story  of  the  “  Hoosier 
School-Master,”  first  published  in  Hearth  and  Home , 
has  achieved  an  extraordinary  success.  The  lead¬ 
ing  journals  and  magazines  have  devoted  whole 
columns  to  reviewing  it,  and  are  almost  unanimous¬ 
ly  enthusiastic  in  their  praises  of  it,  several  of 
them  pronouncing  it  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
American  stories  ever  written.  The  Pittsburgh 
Christian  Advocate  says : 

“Since  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,  we  have  seen  no  tale 

that  so  entirely  absorbed  us . It  is  American 

throughout,  and  full  of  quaint  humor  and  most  de¬ 
lightful  character  sketches.  The  author  (Dr.  Eg¬ 
gleston)  is  a  superior  limner  of  character,  and 
makes  all  his  sketches  with  a  flowing  pen.”  The 
New  York  Independent ,  in  a  column  review,  says  : 
“This  story  shows  the  author  to  be  a  keen  ob¬ 
server,  a  hearty  lover  of  the  things  that  are  true 
and  honest,  and  a  skillful  story-teller . ..  .Indeed, 
we  have  rarely  read  any  story  whose  truthfulness 
as  a  picture  of  life  was  more  apparent.”  The  N.  Y. 
Tribune  devotes  over  a  column  to  “Hoosier  Sehool- 
Master,”  awarding  it  a  very  high  meed  of  praise; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  press  generally, 
including  those  of  all  shades  of  opinion. 

Though  copied  more  widely  by  the  press  of  this 
country  thau  any  previous  story,  the  demand  for  it 
has  been  so  great  that  it  has  been  issued  in  book 
form,  and  is  having  an  immense  sale.  It  is  also  re¬ 
published  in  London,  and  is  meeting  with  the  most 
commendatory  notices  from  the  English  press. 

We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  Mr.  Eg¬ 
gleston  lias  nearly  completed  another  Story,  which 
will  excite  even  more  interest  than  the  “Hoosier 
School-Master.”  It  is  entitled 

“  Tlie  End  of  tlie  World,” 

A  LOVE  STOKY, 

and  will  be  illustrative  of  Life  in  the  West  thirty 
years  ago.  “The  End  of  the  World”  will  begin 
to  appear  in  Hearth  and  Home  the  middle  of  April. 

This  Story  will  alone  be  worth  far  more  than  the 
subscription  price  of  tlie  paper,  but  Hearth  and  Home 
contains  besides  a  large  amount  of  excellent  reading- 
matter,  articles,  editorial  and  contributed,  on  tlie 
greatest  variety  of  topics,  and  from  the  best  pens  of 
the  country.  One  of  tbe  most  eminent  of  American 
critics  pronounces  it,  as  it  is  now,  “Number  1 
among  tlie  weeklies.”  It  lias  an  admirable  House¬ 
hold  Department, and  a  Children’s  Department, pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated,  of  surpassing  interest  botli  to  the 
little  people  and  to  children  of  a  larger  growth.  The 
News  Department  gives  a  full  and  capital  digest  of 
current  events  throughout  the  world,  enabling 
busy  men  and  women  to  keep  up  with  tlie  times — 
to  be  intelligent,  without  having  to  wade  through 
a  large  amount  of  printed  matter. 

Very  great  improvements  have'  been  recently 
made  in  Hearth  and  Home,  and  it  is  now  doubtless 
tlie  best  Illustrated  Home  Journal  in  the  world. 
Though  each  weekly  number  contains  20  pages  as 
large  as  the  largest  illustrated  weeklies,  and  averag¬ 
ing  over  $>500  wortli  of  fine  lingrav. 
ings  per  week,  Hearth  and  Home  is  supplied  to 
subscribers  for  only  $3  a  year,  or  with  flic  American 
Agriculturist  for  84  a  year.  Subscriptions  may 
begin  witli  any  week. 

Special. — Hearth  and  Home  will  be  sent  from 
the  beginning  of  Mr.  Eggleston’s  new  story  to  the 
end  of  1872  (over  eight  mouths)  for  $2,  but  only 
to  those  who  order  it  during  April. 
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Mr.  Bresec  and  S.  J.  Parker, 
M.D.— In  the  Western  Pomologist  and  Gardener  for  Feb¬ 
ruary,  Mr.  S.  J.  Parker,  M.D.,  has  an  article  on  the  Peer¬ 
less  Potato,  in  which  he  says :  “  One  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  seed-balls  of  the  potato  plant  was  that  which 
has  given  the  Early  Rose  and  the  Peerless.  I  have  re¬ 
quested  Mr.  Bresee,  who  lives  in  New  England,  to  give  a 
full  account  of  how  that  potato  ball  was  had  by  him.  He 
has  been  so  unkind  as  to  never  reply  to  my  request.  This 
silence  of  any  originator  casts  in  my  own  mind  a  great 
doubt  overall  the  early  history  of  a  plant,  as  on  more  than 
one  occasion  I  have  found  a  letter  or  two  unanswered  on 
a  grape  or  plant,  covered  facts  that  would  not  bear  in¬ 
vestigation.  We  can  only  say  that  our  letters  to  Mr. 
Bresee  are  unanswered,  which  is  very  ungentlcmanly  in 
him,  and  we  therefore  can  not  vouch  for  anything  con¬ 
nected  with  him.”— Here  is  a  case  in  which  a  private  gen¬ 
tleman,  not  choosing  to  answer  the  demands  of  an  un¬ 
known  correspondent,  is  most  unwarrantably  arraigned  in 
a  public  print,  and  an  attempt  is  made  (which  no  editor 
should  have  published)  to  throw  doubts  upon  hi’s  reputa¬ 
tion  for  honesty.  Wo  will  not  stop  to  inquire  .who  this 
S.  J.  Parker,  M.D.,  is,  who  thus  takes  upon  him  the  office 
of  censor,  the  quotation  we  have  given  from  his  published 
article  being  sufficient  testimony  as  to  what  he.  is.  Hav¬ 
ing  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Mr.  Bresee,  we  are  able  to 
say  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  modest  gentlemen  we  have 
ever  met.  Though  he  has  in  the  introduction  of  his  po¬ 
tatoes  placed  the  whom'  country  under'  great  obligations, 
he  shrinks  from  all  notoriety,  and  has  a  strong  dislike  to 
appearing  in  print.  ’These  arc  qualities  that  S.  J.  Parker, 
M.D.,  may  not  be  able  to  appreciate,  but  there  are  others 
who  can.  As  to  the  case  in  point,  the  “remarkable  seed- 
ball  ”  that  produced  both  the  Early  Rose  and  the  Peer¬ 
less  potato,  Mr.  Bresee  has  never  withheld  anything  con¬ 
cerning  it.  There  is  very  little  to  tell,  but  what  little 
there  is  should  bo  known  to  any  one  who  attempts  to 
write  upon  the  potato.  We  will  relieve  the  anxious 
Parker’s  mind  to  the  extent  of  stating  “how  that  potato 
ball  was  had  by  him”  (Mr.  Breseel.  It  was  had  honestly. 

Potnilo  Sports  —  S^ate  BSoses. — The 

question  of  the  permanence  of  sports  in  potatoes  is  just 
now  of  interest.  One  of  our  friends  thinks  us  to  blame 
for  publishing  Mr.  Campbell’s  opinion  that  sports  are  not 
likely  to  be  permanent.  Where  a  point  is  a  mere  matter 
of  opinion,  the  fair  way  would  seem  to  bo  to  hear  differ¬ 
ent  opinions,  and  then  judge  which  carries  the  most 
weight  with  it.  We  published  Mr.  Campbell’s  view  of  the 
matter  without  indorsing  it  — indeed,  we  quite  dissent 
from  it;  still,  that  i3~no  reason  why  Mr.  C.  should  not 
have  a  hearing,  or  that  we  are  right.  We  base  our  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  varieties  of  potatoes  obtained  as  sports  will 
be  permanent  upon  the  fact  that  sports  in  other  plants  are 
generally  so.  Sports,  producing  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit, 
differing  in  a  marked  degree  from  the  typical , "plant,  are 
well  known  to  horticulturists.  Indeed,  some  of  our  most 
valued  varieties  were  obtained  in  this  way.  The  sporting 
branch,  severed  from  its  parent  and  propagated,  may  con¬ 
tinue  the  peculiarity  indefinitely.  The  potato  is  an  under¬ 
ground  branch,  and  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  growth  as 
a  branch  growing  above  ground  ;  and  there  seems  to  us 
to  be  no  reason  for  believing  that  a  well-marked  sport  of 
a  tuber  may  not  be  as  permanent  as  any  other  sport.  So 
far  from  a  sport  indicating  a  degeneracy  of  the  original 
stock,  we  should  sooner  expect  great  vigor  of  growth  to 
result  in  departures  from  the  typical  form  than  we  should 
look  for  it  in  a  degenerate  stock. 


Sulphur  to  Kill  Vermin  in  Nests. 


Now  that  the  season  has  arrived  for  raising  chickens, 
it  is  well  to  know  that  the  powdered  sulphur  of  the  drug¬ 
gists  is  the  cheapest,  handiest,  and  best  thing  yet  dis¬ 
covered  for  killing  parasites  that  infest  sitting  hens,  and 
And  their  way  to  fresh  pastures  upon  the  chickens  as  soon 
as  the  latter  are  hatched.  Many  times  people  complain 
that  when  their  chickens  are  a  week  or  two  old,  they  droop 
and  die  from  the  attacks  of  large  lice,  which  literally 
cover  the  heads  of  the  birds.  If  examination  is  made 
earlier,  it  will  be  found  that  the  insects  have  taken  up 
their  abode  upon  the  chickens’  heads  while  still  in  the 
nest,  for  they  forsake  the  hen,  preferring  the  chickens. 
It  is  bad  business  to  have  to  catch  (he  chickens  and  hen 
for  treatment  after  they  have  left  the  nest,  when  the 
remedy  can  be  applied  with  so  little  trouble  before  hatch¬ 
ing  begins.  A  week  or  so  after  the  hen  has  been  given 
her  clutch  of  eggs,  sprinkle  them  and  the  whole  of  the 
nest  and  the  straw  for  a  little  distance  around  it,  with  the 
sulphur  when  the  hen  is  off.  The  night  following  attend 
to  the  hen  herself,  by  lantern-light.  Disturb  her  just 
enough  to  make  her  bristle  her  feathers,  and  then  dust 
sulphur  well  down  to  their  roots.  Go  over  her  whole 
body  thoroughly,  excepting  the  parts  in  contact  with  the 
nest,  and  lift  each  wing  and  scatter  a  pinch,  and  attend 
to  head,  neck,  and  tail.  It  will  not  injure  the  hen  in  the 


least,  nor  the  chickens  when  they  are  hatched.  We  repeat 
the  operation  at  an  interval  of  a  week  (though  perhaps 
one  application  is  sufficient),  and  have  never  found  the 
slightest  trace  of  vermin  upon  hen  or  chicks  afterwards. 
Use  two  small  handfuls.  It  costs  little  either  in  money  or 
trouble.  Tobacco,  snuff,  grease,  carbolic  powder,  etc., 
arc  not  to  be  compared  with  sulphur  for  this  particular 
purpose,  and  the  best  dust-bath  privileges  for  the  hen  are 
not  to  be  relied  upon  alone. 


Bee  Notes  for  April.  — -By  J\L  Quiriby, 


This  month  is  a  good  time  to  take  the  first  lessons  in 
bee  culture.  One  of  the  most  important  things  is  to 
learn  how  to  avoid  stings.  The  greatest  difficulty  in  bee 
culture  is  the  fear  of  being  stung.  Among  the  higher  ani¬ 
mals  it  is  believed  that  qualities  resulting  from  education 
and  training  arc  transmitted  to  the  offspring.  When  we 
see  how  much  the  Italians  arc  in  advance  of  the  black 
bees,  we  may  suppose  bees  are  also  capable  of  improve¬ 
ment.  The  Italians  will  allow  ns  to  take  liberties  with 
them,  that  the  black  bees  would  highly  resent.  They  have 
become  accustomed  to  our  presence,  and  seem  to  consider 
it  a  matter  of  course..  The  black  .bees  have  never  been 
approached,  except  for  pillage  and  murder,  and  they  seem 
to  fully  comprehend  it.  They  are  either  indignant  at  the 
first  familiarity,  or  yield  with  the  most  abject  submission. 
To  educate  or  train  the  bees,  and  ourselves  as  well,  in  or¬ 
der  to  feel  absolutely  certain  that  we  shall  not  be  troubled 
with  stings,  we  want  a  good  veil.  To  readily  .detect  any¬ 
thing  wrong  in  the  interior  of  the  hive,,  we  must  become 
familiar  with  its  condition  when  everything  is  right.  To 
do  this  we  must  frequently  have  access  to  the  interior  for 
observation,  and  do  not  want  the  annoyance  of  fear,  to 
make  us  forget  any  important  item.  The  bees  are  quieted 
when  irritable,  by  means  of  some  mild  smoke.  That 
made  by  hard  wood  just  rotten  enough  to  hold  together, 
when  sawed  or  split  into  pieces  two  inches  square,  is  good 
enough.  The  veil,  that  important  appendage,  consists  of 
about  a  yard  of  tarlatan  or  millinet,  sewed  together  like 
a  bag,  open  at  both  ends  ;  one  end  is  gathered  on  a  string, 
that  will  allow  it  to  slip  down  over  the  crown  of  the  liat., 
which  should  be  of  a  light  color.  In  the  part  that  comes 
before  the  face,  insert  a  piece  of  flue  wire  cloth,  C  X  8 
inches  square.  Opposite  the  mouth  put  in  a  pipe,  ten  or 
twelve  inches  long,  to  bo  held  by  the  teeth.  When  ready 
to  operate,  light  one  end  of  the  rotten  stick,  adjust  the 
veil  on  the  hat,  and  go  to  the  hive — it  is  movable  comb, 
of  course — and  take  off  the  top.  There  are  different 
methods  of  removing  this,  according  to  the  skill  of  the 
operator.  One  will  get  hold  of  the  top  that,  if  in  cold 
weather,  is  firmly  held  by  bee-glue,  and  with  a  sudden 
jerk  bring  it  off  with  a  snap,  that  will  be  but  little  less 
than  thunder  to  the  bees.  These  will  sometimes  come 
out  to  reconnoi ter,  before  the  smoke  can  be  brought  to 
bear.  Another  will  use  something  to  raise  the  top  more 
moderately ;  a  chisel  or  heavy  jack-knife  will  be  slipped 
under,  to  pry  it  loose,  often  without  a  jar,  and  some¬ 
times  without  alarming  a  bee.  Before  removing  the  top. 
after  it  is  loose,  and  raised  just  a  little,  he  will  listen  to 
the  notes  within.  If  a  sharp,  angry  buzzing  is  heard, 
instead  of  letting  the  top  fall  to  crush  and  pinch  a  few, 
and  make  all  still  more  angry,  he  simply  holds  it  still, 
and  holds  the  smoking  wood  as  near  as  possible,  and 
with  the  pipe  held  by  the  teeth  directs  smoke  exactly 
among  the  bees.  Almost  immediately  they  will  go  down 
among  the  combs.  By  raising  the  top  gradually,  any  bees 
not  yet  down,  may  be  seen  and  smoke  directed  to  them 
specially,  until  all  retreat.  In  the  same  easy  way  the 
frames  are  loosened,  and  some  are  separated  until  one 
can  be  lifted  out,  without  crushing  a  single  bee.  Any 
angry  demonstrations  should  be  quieted  at  once  with 
smoke.  When  a  comb  is  once  lifted  out,  and  bees  exposed 
to  open  day,  the  greatest  danger  is  over.  The  bees  seem 
to  be  so  astonished  at  the  change,  that  they  forget  about 
resenting  any  insult.  The  gloves  that  are  often  called 
for,  are  not  often  needed.  The  anger  of  the  bees  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  rise  until  they  will  sting  a  person’s 
hands.  Shall  I  say  that  any  wanting  gloves  for  their 
hands,  are  not  yet  thoroughly  skilled  in  bee  manage¬ 
ment?  Some  of  tts  have  not  stopped  here,  but  have 
looked  a  little  further,  and  found  as  we  became  acquainted, 
that  under  some  conditions  we  can  do  much  more.  In  « 
warm  day,  when  the  bees  arc  bringing  stores,  the  propo¬ 
lis  that  holds  everything  fast,  is  softened  and  comes  off 
without  a  jar  or  snap,  the  bees  engaged  in  work  do  not 
notice  what  is  being  done.  We  can  often  open  the  hive, 
look  over  the  combs,  and  empty  out  the  honey  if  wo  wish 
to,  and  return  them  to  the  hive,  without  having  an  nngry 
bee.  This  is  because  we  do  it  at  the  right  time  and  in 
the  right  way.  There  is  the  value  of  two  millions  of 
dollars  in  this  State  wasted  annually  — 20,000,000  lbs.  of 
honey.  The  people  must  be  educated  to  save  it.  This 
dreadful  fear  of  stings  must  bo  overcome.  When  we  | 
come  to  find  itCan  be  avoided--and  ifa  sting  does  happen,  I 
it  would  not  be  so  very  bad,  had  we  not  been  taught  to  | 


so  regard  it— we  shall  have  advanced  some.  Let  ue  begin 
now  to  educate  our  bees,  and  ourselves  as  well. 


The  Report  of  the  Department  of  Agri* 
culture. 


Bear  Hr.  Editor — I  think  it  is  hardly  quite  fair  in  yon 
to  complain  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
for  “doing  over”  some  bits  of  his  old  reports.  Take 
for  instance  those  parallel  extracts,  which  yon  have 
paraded  in  your  February  number.  Don’t  you  see  that 
Judge  Watts  wished  to  improve  a  good  opportunity  of 
qualifying  some  statements  which  he  had  rather  rashly 
advanced  in  1S64,  and  to  render  others  more  perspicuous  ? 

For  instance,  in  the  report  for  1861  Judge  Watts  states  as 
the  result  of  his  experience  and  that  of  liis  fellow-triistees, 
that  a  farmer’s  son,  educated  in  college,  is  thereby  “  actu¬ 
ally  driven  by  his  education  into  the  necessity  of  resort¬ 
ing  to  some  neighboring  town,  in,- pursuance  of  a  learned 
profession,  where  he  forms  habits  of  idleness  and  intem¬ 
perance,”  etc.  Now,  upon  reflection  it  has  evidently  oc¬ 
curred  to  the  Commissioner’s  mind,  that  a  goodly  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  ministers,  lawyers,' and-  physicians  of  the 
country,  and  even  the  most  eminent  of  them,  have  been 
farmers’  sons,  and  that  a  lair  share  of  them  have  led 
reputable  and  moral  lives.  So, he  now  qualifies  his  ori¬ 
ginal  sweeping  assertion,  with  a  '■‘■perhaps  to  be  led  into 
the  haunts  of  intemperance- and  vice;,”  and  you  must 
allow  that  the  qualification  was  called  for. 

In  the  Report  of  1ST1, 1  see  that  he  still  gives  a  deplor¬ 
able  account  of  the  prospects  of  a  farmer’s  son  who  has 
had  the  ill  fortune  to  receive  a  college  education ;  insist¬ 
ing,  that  “  he  is  driven  to  the  nearest  country  town,  to 
prepare  himself  to  make  a  poor  figure  inpirofessional  lifcE 
But  here  perhaps  the  judge  is  speaking  only  for  himself. 
The  experience  of  others  might  be  different.  And  ) 
really  do  not  see  why  a  farmer's  son  is  more  likely  to  fall 
into  intemperance  and  vice,  or  to  make  a  poor  figure  in 
professional  life,  than  any  one  else’s  son,  nor  why  a  pro¬ 
fessional  career  should  not  be  as  freely  open  to  him  as  to 
others. 

Moreover,  in  the  original  report  the  contemplated  “  re¬ 
sult  is,  that  the  father  not  only  loses  the  expenses  of 
his  education,  but  the  son  himself.”  Certainly  not  a 
perspicuous  sentence,  as  it  leaves  us  in  doubt  whether 
it  is  the  son  who  also  loses  the  expenses  of  his  education, 
or  whether  it  is  the  father  who  loses  his  son.  Now,  you 
perceive  that  this  riddle  is  solved  in  the  amended  edition 
of  1811.  It  is  the  father,  who  “  realizes  the  loss  of  the 
sou  himself.” 

In  his  next  Report,  perhaps,  the  Commissioner  will  try 
his  hand  upon  a  short  paragraph  of  his,  which  has  lately 
attracted  attention  :  “  If  science  and  learning  be  useful  at 
all,  where  can  it  tell  with  so  potent  an  influence  as 
whore  it  deals  with  the  operations  of  a  farm,  which  em¬ 
brace  a  great  number  of  mechanical  and  chemical  forces, 
and  involve  the  necessity  for  searching nfter  philosophical 
truth  ?  ” 

If  “it  "refers  to  “  science  and  learning,”  all  is  so  far 
more  intelligible  than  grammatical :  but  the  "operations,” 
“Which  embrace  mechanical  and  chemical  forces  and  in¬ 
volve  the  necessity  for  searching  after  philosophical 
truth,"  involve  an  all-embracing  obscurity  of  statement, 
Which  needs  some  elucidation,  in  order  to  be  quite  clear 
to  the  simple  apprehension  of  your  humble  correspondent, 

A  Farmer’s  Son. 


Ogden  Farm  Papers.— No.  27. 


I  suppose  that  suspicion  is  a  necessary  conse¬ 
quence  of  publicity,  anti,  while  I  trust  I  shall 
not  seem  discourteous,  I  beg  to  say,  in  my  own 
behalf,  that  I  really  have  not  the  time — even  if 
I  had  the  inclination — to  write  personal  letters 
in  vindication  of  my  truthfulness.  My  state¬ 
ments  must  rest  on  the  simple  fact  of  their  being 
made.  If  they  arc  disbelieved  by  some  of  my 
readers,  I  am  sorry  for  it,  but  not  so  sorry  as  to' 
induce  me  to  take  steps  to  verify  them.  If  any 
of  the  readers  of  these  papers  desire  practical 
information  that  can  be  given  in  few  words,  I 
shall  always  try  to  find  a  moment  to  give  it,  but 
even  this  is  a  severe  tax  on  a  busy  man’s  time, 
and  I  certainly  shall  not  add  the  further  labor  of 
insisting  that  I  tell  the  truth  in  what  I  write. 
Those  who  doubt  whether  I  sell  my  butter  for 
75c.  per  lb.,  or  whether  Mr.  Sargent  sells  his 
for  $1.15,  must  apply  elsewhere  for  the  proof. 
I  have  made  the  statement,  and  there  I  rest  my 
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case.  I  am  led  to  make  this  personal  explana¬ 
tion  to  save  the  doubting  Thomases  the  trouble 
of  writing  letters  which  it  costs  me  valuable 
time  to  read. 

I  have  lately  revived  my  old  lecturing  experi¬ 
ence,  in  an  afternoon  talk  to  a  farmers’  meet¬ 
ing  at  Ogdeusburg,  1ST.  Y.,  and  I  was  surprised 
to  note  the  change  that  has  come  over  such 
meetings  during  the  seventeen  years  that  have 
passed  since  lecturing  to  farmers  was  my  busi¬ 
ness.  Then,  in  no  matter  what  part  of  the 
country,  an  average  farmer,  no  matter  how  in¬ 
telligent  and  liberal  in  other  things,  came  to 
such  a  meeting  with  very  much  the  air  with 
which  a  dog  puts  liis  nose  to  a  hornet’s  nest, 
doubting,  but  curious ;  afraid  of  what  he  shall 
find;  and  very  conscious  as  to  the  impression 
he  makes  on  those  who  are  watching  him. 
Every  statement  was  received  with  suspicion, 
aud  if,  by  good  fortune,  the  new  idea— that 
science  has  something  to  do  with  agriculture — 
began  to  dawn  upon  him,  it  was  received  with 
the  greatest  slowness  aud  distrust.  If  he  were 
of  the  other  sort — an  enthusiastic  believer  of 
new  things— he  came  to  the  meeting  almost  by 
stealth,  and  evidently  dreaded  the  gibes  aud 
jeers  of  the  neighbors  to  whom  he  should  return. 
Even  so  short  a  time  ago  as  that  of  which  I 
write,  there  were  but  few  agricultural  papers, 
aud  they  were  struggling  for  a  feeble  subsist¬ 
ence.  It  was  rare  to  find  in  any  country  neigh¬ 
borhood  two  men  who  took  a  purely  agricultural 
paper.  The  Agriculturist  has  hundreds  of  sub¬ 
scribers  now  to  one  that  it  had  then,  and  it  was 
already  an  old  and  well-kuown  paper.  I  was 
never  treated  with  rudeness  or  incivility,  but  I 
was  generally  looked  upon  with  undisguised 
pity — the  sort  of  pity  that  is  not  far  removed 
from  contempt.  But  for  the  handful  of  enthu¬ 
siasts  who  were  ready  to  believe  all  I  had  to 
say,  and  move,  the  position  would  have  been 
almost  unbearable.  No  one  who  lias  not  had 
such  experience,  would  realize  the  change  that 
has  now  taken  place.  During  all  these  years 
the  press  has  been  doing  its  constant  work,  and 
I  believe  that  in  the  better  farming  communities 
it  would  now  be  as  rare  to  find  an  intelligent 
farmer  who  does  not  take  or  read  a  paper  that 
is  wholly  or  partly  agricultural,  as  it  then  was 
to  find  one  who  did.  It  is  not  easy  to  describe 
the  change  that  the  spirit  of  the  recent  meeting 
indicated.  It  is  precisely  the  change  that  lias 
come  over  the  better  class  of  farmers  in  their 
conversations  with  each  other.  Without  be¬ 
coming  less  conservative  they  have  lost  their 
“old  fogyism,”  and  have  begun  to  realize  that 
the  truly  conservative  course  is  that  which 
allows  no  opportunity  for  valuable  improve¬ 
ment  to  escape.  Men  Avho  have  seen  the  mow¬ 
ing  machine,  drive  to  the  wall  the  old  slow- 
going,  back-breaking  scythe,  with  its  gang  of 
hungry  mowers  and  their  jug  of  sun-warmed 
grog,  aud  who  have  witnessed  within  a  few 
years  a  greater  revolution  in  the  work  of  the 
harvest  than  has  been  effected  within  the  same 
time  in  any  other  branch  of  human  industry, 
have  become  eager  for  still  further  advances  in 
their  art.  As  a  consequence,  we  had  a  meeting 
that  it  was  a  real  satisfaction  to  attend.  In  the 
course  of  a  two-hours  talk,  matters  were  intel¬ 
ligently  discussed,  which  in  the  old  times  would 
hardly  have  found  place  in  the  minds  of  those 
present.  The  subject  of  underdraining  engaged 
more  attention  than  would  have  been  thought 
possible,  and  the  treatment  of  manure  and  other 
branches  of  farm  economy  attracted  an  earnest 
consideration,  that  showed  how  real  an  advance 
had  been  made.  Indeed,  we  may  congratulate 


ourselves  that  the  wedge  is  fairly  entered ;  that 
the  minds  of  farmers  are  awakened  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  an  improvement  in  their  practices, 
and  that  the  chief  remaining  obstacle  to  the 
rapid  improvement  of  American  agriculture  lies 
less  with  the  indifference  of  farmers  than  with 
the  extravagauce,  the  ill-considered  advice,  and 
the  want  of  judgment  of  those  whose  business 
it  is  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  agricultural  im¬ 
provement.  This  throws  a  weighty  responsibility 
upon  agricultural  writers,  who  should  have  a 
constant  watch  over  the  soundness  of  their  teach¬ 
ings  and  the  avoidance  of  false  premises.  A 
better  audience  could  not  be  asked  than  that 
which  is  addressed  by  the  agricultural  press, 
and  if  its  instruction  is  well  considered  and 
wisely  given,  the  greatest  good  will  flow  from 
its  influence,  while  unsound  advice  and  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  mistaken  practices  will  serious¬ 
ly  weaken  its  effect. 

In  my  northern  journey  (in  February),  I  have 
had  occasion  to  see  several  herds  of  Ayrshire 
cattle,  notably  those  of  Mr.  Morgan,  of  Ogdens- 
burg,  and  of  Mr.  Irving,  of  Montreal,  from  whom 
Mr.  Morgan  obtained  bis  foundation  stock.  The 
more  I  see  and  hear  of  them,  the  better  I  like 
them.  They  are  evidently  no  competitors  of  the 
Jerseys  for  the  butter  dairy,  dither  in  quality,  or, 
as  compared  with  the  amount  of  food  consumed, 
in  quantity.  But  for  all  other  purely  agricul¬ 
tural  uses  they  are  evidently  better.  Their  milk 
seems  richer  in  caseine,  aud  during  the  flush  of 
their  milking  their  flow  is  much  larger.  They 
are  docile,  intelligent,  aud  motherly,  and  when 
they  cease  milking  they  take  on  fat  very  readily. 
In  short,  for  all  purposes,  except  butter-making, 
I  believe  they  are  the  best  farmer’s  cows.  It 
filled  me  with  envy  to  see  these  herds  so  boun- . 
tifully  bedded  in  clean  straw,  and  to  think  of 
my  own,  in  a  country  where  the  little  straw  that 
is  grown  is  held  at  enormous  prices  for  the 
bedding  of  carriage-horses,  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  beach  sand,  which,  so  far  as 
comfort  goes,  is  a  poor  substitute,  good  as  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  is  as  a  manure  for  our  heavy  land. 

Mr.  Irving,  buried  in  the  snow  of  a  Canadian 
winter,  is  no  less  impressive  as  a  good  farmer 
than  when  his. ground  was  open  for  fall  work. 
His  large  stock  is  comfortably  housed  and  cared 
for,  and  the  accumulation  of  manure  which  was 
being  hauled  to  the  fields,  ready  for  spring 
work,  showed  that  he  unlocks  his  success  with 
a  very  large  key.  In  some  respects  I  thought 
that  his  stock  showed  a  tendency  to  run  too 
much  to  “big  things.”  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say,  though  I  suspect  it,  that  his  enormous 
Clydesdale  horses  are  less  economical  for  work 
than  our  animals  of  more  medium  size;  but  he 
had  an  amount  of  pork  on  four  legs  that  I 
should  much  prefer,  if  it  were  my  own  case,  to 
put  upon  eight.  It  has  a  bountiful  look  to  see 
the  large  Yorkshires  rolling  up  fat  to  the  tune 
of  700  lbs.  dressed  weight,  but  three  natty  Essex 
slioats,  weighing  230  lbs.  apiece,  would  be  more 
to  my  fancy.  However,  it  would  probably  be 
modest  in  me  to  confine  my  criticisms  to  men 
who  have  less  to  show  than  Irving  has  for  their 
work  and  their  wits. 

A  farmer  in  Ashby,  Mass.,  writes  that  he  got 
a  tin  pan  large  enough  to  hold  one  milking  from 
ten  cows,  but  got  less  butter  from  it  than  he  did 
from  the  same  amount  of  milk  in  smaller  pans. 
He  asks  whether  he  should  have  set  the  pan  in 
water,  the  temperature  of  the  air  being  62*  to 
65°.  Certainly  he  should  have  done  so.  The 
great  secret  of  successful  dairying,  or  one  of  the 


great  secrets,  is  to  withdraw  the  animal  heat 
from  the  milk  as  soon  as  possible.  A  pan^  such  as 
is  described,  seems  to  me  much  less  suitable  for 
the  purpose  than  a  deep  and  narrow  can,  set  to 
its  neck  in  the  water.  The  latter  is  more  conven¬ 
iently  skimmed  and  more  easily  handled,  cools 
more  rapidly,  and  exposes  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  milk  to  the  influence  of  the  water  and  less 
to  that  of  the  air;  this  is  better,  as  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  water  is  uniform.  To  answer  further 
questions  of  the  same  correspondent:  We  let 
our  milk  stand  24  hours  (all  the  time  in  the 
water) ;  aud  we  prefer  to  keep  it  lower  than  62°. 
I  fancy  that  50°  would  be  better,  if  so  cold  a 
spring  could  be  had,  and  Mr.  Swartz  in  Sweden 
uses  fee-water,  at  about  40°.  The  colder  the 
water,  the  larger  the  diameter  of  the  can  may  be. 
If  the  water  stands  at  60°,  then  a  diameter  of 
8  inches  is  large  enough.  The  point  is  to  have 
the  mass  of.  milk  cooled  as  soon  as  practicable. 
If  it  were  first  passed  through  a  cooler,  then  the 
can  might  be  of  any  size  that  would  not  expose 
too  much  surface  to  the  air. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  “  animal  heat” 
of  milk,  and  we  do  not  always  stop  to  think 
that  animal  heat  is  exactly  the  same  as  auy  other 
heat.  It  is  produced  by  the  combustion  of  a 
different  fuel  in  a  different  sort  of  stove,  but  as 
heat  it  is  the  same  as  though  it  came  from  an 
anthracite  fire.  Fresh,  cooled  milk,  raised  again 
to  blood-heat,  by  being  set  over  a  fire,  would  be 
as  badly  off  as  though  it  still  retained  its  “  ani¬ 
mal”  beat. 

- - -  - *-•* - i - 

An  Egg  Farm. 

by  h.  h.  stoddabd. — Concluding  Article. 

Two  buildings  remain  to  be  described.  Fig. 
1  represents  a  hospital,  that  is,  a  building  that 
can  be  used  as  such  in  an  emergency’.  It  is  14 
feet  wide,  60  feet  long,  and  8  feet  high  at  the 
peak.  There  is  a  passage  2k  feet  wide,  running 
its  whole  length  the  north  side,  which  commu¬ 
nicates  with  the  twelve  rooms  into  which  the 
building  is  divided  by  wire  partitions.  The 
glazed  roof  is  upon  the  south  side.  There  is  an 
outside  door  (not  shown  in  the  figure)  in  the 
north  wall,  opposite  the  chimney,  for  conve¬ 
nience  in  attending  the  fire.  The  building  is 
warmed  by  coal,  a  fire-cliamber  of  brick,  and  a 
boiler  and  hot- water  pipes  being  used.  It  is  in¬ 
jurious  to  animals  to  breathe  the  fumes  that  will 
escape  when  it  is  attempted  to  warm  a  room  by 
passing  a  smoke-pipe  through  it,  leading  from  a 
coal-fire,  unless  the  chimney  is  quite  high,  caus¬ 
ing  a  strong  draft,  which  is  one  reason  for  pre¬ 
ferring  hot  water,  and  another  is  that  the  risk  of 
overheating  is  not  so  great  (for  water  can  not  be 
heated  above  a  certain  temperature),  and  a  third 
reason  is  that  less  fuel  is  needed  with  hot  water 
than  without.  The  original  cost  of  hot-water 
fixtures  is  double,  it  is  true,  but  they  are  kept  in 
repair  with  hardly  the  expense  of  a  cent,  and 
cause  a  saving  of  full  half  the  fuel.  The  ven¬ 
tilator  at  the  top  of  the  building  has  immovable 
blinds  at  its  sides;  and  horizontal  doors  at  its 
bottom,  opening  upwards,  and  closing  by  their 
own  weight,  moved  by  means  of  cords  aud  pul¬ 
leys,  regulate  the  egress  of  air.  At  the  north 
side  of  the  building  are  a  number  of  small  win¬ 
dows,  covered  with  ordiuary  adjustable  blinds, 
for  the  admission  of  fresh  air,  and  in  summer 
the  doors  at  both  ends  of  the  structure  may  be 
opened,  as  in  the  illustration,  and  the  windows 
in  the  roof  should  be  partly  curtained.  This 
building  is  used  for  early  chickens  and  numerous 
other  purposes,  it  not  being  expected  to  have 
much  occasion  to  take  care  of  sick  fowls,  for  the 
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true  plan  is  to  prevent  disease  by  inducing  con¬ 
stant  exercise  by  scratching,  by  allowing  sun, 
air,  good  food,  and  breeding  from  vigorous  stock. 

The  office  and  “watch-house”  (fig.  2)  con 
tains  a  room  below  for  a  business  desk,  and 
above  are  sleeping  apartments.  Lights  should 
be  kept  burning  all  night,  to  show  thieves 
that  vigilance  is  main¬ 
tained.  Dogs,  small 
and  great  (indoors 
and  out),  are  valu¬ 
able  aids  (account¬ 
ing  for  the  kennels 
in  the  figure),  but 
in  the  day  time  they 
should  be  yarded  in  a 
strong  enclosure  made 
on  purpose,  or  chain¬ 
ed  where  they  can 
not  frighten  the  fowls. 

The  eggs  design¬ 
ed  for  hatching  are 
kept  in  a  closet  on  the 
first  floor,  so  situated 
•  with  respect  to  the 
fire  (maintained  day 
and  night  in  a  small 
base-burner  coal  stove 
during  cold  weather),  as  to  be  kept  at  a  constant 
and  even  temperature  of  about  50  degrees. 

[Note. — In  the  January  article,  p.  12,  the 
types  made  us  say  10’  instead  of  20’  as  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  inside  and  outside  tempera¬ 
ture  of  our  fowl-houses, — In  the.  description  of- 
the  house  for  sitters  in  our  fifth  article  it  should  ? 
hare  been  mentioned  that  about  one  third  of  the 
south  r*of  is  glazed,  the  windows  being  partially 
darkened  as  warm  weather  approaches. — In  the 
eighth  article,  fig.  1  should  be  denominated 
fi  Nests  for  Sitters,”  not  “House  for  Sitters.”! 

A  tract  of  land,  100  x  100  rods =62)  acres,  will 
contain  ten  rows  of  houses  for  the  laying  stock, 
arranged  on  the  quincunx  plan,  ten  in  a  row,  as 
stated  in  the  initial  article.  These  one  hundred 
buildings  will  each  contain  50  birds,  or  5,000  in 
all.  In  addition  there  must  be  500  of  the  sitting 
stock,  and  500  at  the  breeding  and  experimental 
yards,  or  a  total  of  6,000.  The  5,000  layers 
comprise  8,000  yearlings,  and  the  rest  are  two- 
year-olds.  To  replenish  the  laying  stock, 
there  must  be  raised  7,500  chickens  yearly 
(for  three  out  of  five  are  cocks  and  in¬ 
ferior  pullets  to  be  rejected).  To  replenish 
the  sitters  and  also  the  breeders — in  the  latter 
class  much  “weeding  out”  being  necessary — 
2,500  chickens  more  must  be  raised.  That  is, 
about  10,000  chickens  must  be  reared  annually. 

Now,  when  fowls  are  kept  under  the  ordinary 
system  pursued  by  the  family  living  in  a  village— 
by  which  we  mean  that  there  is  a  fowl-house 
and  yard  to  accommodate  a  flock,  and  then,  if 
the  number  is  to  be  increased,  another  yard  is 
made,  and  so  on — one  man  can  take  care  of  600 
fowls  without  the  aid  of  a  team.  He  can  take 
off  all  the  produce  in  the  cars,  and  distribute  to 
his  city  customers  from  a  basket  carried  upon 
his  arm  ;  can  spade  up  the  ground  in  the  yards, 
Iceep  the  fowls  out  of  mischief  by  setting  them  at 
work  scratching,  clean  the  houses  regularly,  pre¬ 
pare  the  food,  build  a  fire,  and  cook  for  his 
charge  every  day,  giving  a  variety,  meat,  vege¬ 
tables,  pounded  shells,  etc.,  and  keep  his  stock 
young  by  raising  enough  chickens,  so  as  to  have 
on  hand  400  pullets  every  autumn,  after  killing 
the  supernumerary  cocks  and  inferior  pullets. 
But  one  man  can  not  take  care  of  more  than 
this,  and  do  it  well,  under  the  ordinary  domestic 
or  small-scale  plan.  If  he  attempt  to  manage 


1,000  or  1,500,  market  their  produce,  raise  the 
needful  number  of  chickens,  etc.,  he  will  slight 
the  work,  and  so  sure  as  it  is  slighted,  there  will 
be  loss.  He  can  keep  GOO  adult  fowls,  and  make 
$600,  and  no  more.  If  he  is  not  skillful,  vigi¬ 
lant,  patient,  and  persevering,  he  will  not  make 
that.  We  mean  reckoning  ordinary  market 


rates  for  produce'(not  selling  live  fowls,  or  eggs 
for  hatching,  at  high  rates),  and  supposing  that 
he  raises  some  early  chickens,  but  only  as  many 
as  may  be  while  distributing  his  labor  evenly 
throughout  the  year,  and  allowing  the  value  of 
the  manure  to  exactly  offset  the  interest  upon 
the  land  and  buildings,  and  the  repairs  and  de¬ 
preciation  in  value  of  the  latter. 

We  have  kept  accurate  accounts  for  five 
years,  and  though  we  have  in  one  year  cleared 
$2  per  head  ou  an  average,  and  sometimes  on 
single  flocks  as  high  as  $2.75  per  head,  yet  it  is 
unsafe  to  count  on  more  than  $1  per  head  profit 
upon  each  adult-  fowl,  all  losses  and  expenses 
considered.  Now  let  it  be  remembered  that 
the  skill  and  incessant  care  and  industry  neces¬ 
sary  to  clear  $600  in’  the  case  supposed  above 
would,  employed  at  some  other  business,  earn 
$800  or  $900,  for  a  bungler  can  not  keep  foiols 
as  a  business,  and  we  see  why  it  is  that  during 
the  past  fifteen  years  so  many  persons  who  have 
tried  to  enlarge  their  poultry  business  on  the 
ordinary  “  family  fowl-house  and  yard  ”  plan 
have  failed  and  quit  in  disgust.  What  is  need¬ 
ed  is  the  reduction  of  the  amount  of  labor. 
This  must  be  accomplished  by  employing  a  team 
in  every  operation  where  it  can  be  done,  and 
by  using  movable  buildings.  The  movable 
houses  and  no  yards  (necessitating  the  system 
of  indirect  feeding)  are  the  central  features  re¬ 
lied  upon  in  our  “egg-farming”  to  crowd  down 
labor  to  the  minimum.  All  the  other  features 
are  subordinate. 

Five  hands  (with  two  horses)  can  attend  to 
the  whole  establishment  of  6,000  adult  fowls, 
and  the  excess  of  produce  over  feed  will  be 
$5,000  for  the  laying  stock  of  5,000  birds. 
Nothing  is  said  about  any  income  from  the 
breeders  and  sitters,  they  are  supposed  to  be 
as  much  a  necessary  evil  as  anything ;  or  about 
income  from  crops  or  manure,  that  being  an 
offset,  and  a  fair  offset,  as  our  experience  and 
laborious  accounts  show,  against  the  interest  on 
land  and  buildings.  The  help  can  some  of  it 
be  of  the  cheaper  sort — boys  of  fifteen,  if  intelli¬ 
gent  and  steady.  One  hand  worth  $800  at 
the  top  of  the  scale  (there’s  no  use  in  reckon¬ 
ing  a  princely  salary  at  any  rural  occupation), 
the  “right-haud  man”  at  $700,  No.  3  at  $600, 
and  two  apprentices  at  $350  each,  and  there  is 
$2,800  for  labor,  to  which  $400  must  be  added 


Fig.  1.— HOSPITAL  FOR  EGG  FARM. 


for  the  maintenance  of  team,  including  wear 
and  tear  of  vehicles  and  harness,  and  sundries 
As  our  eggs  are  only  partly  hatched,  we  cau’t 
count  all  the  chickens,  but  our  readers  have  a 
right  to  figures  enough  to  get  a  fair  understand¬ 
ing  of  our  enterprise. 

There  are  only  three  systems  of  fowl-keeping 
possible.  There  are  many  modifications  of 
these,  it  is  true,  but  to  one  genus  or  another  of 
the  three  following  they  may  all  be  referred. 

One  is  the  highly  artificial  or  bird-cage  plan 
of  Mr.  Geyelin  as  detailed  in  his  “Poultry- 
Keeping  in  a  Commercial  Point  of  View,”  a 
book  which  is,  after  all,  one  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  repositories  of  information  for  fowl-keepers 
ever  written.  But  the  cage  plan  fails,' because 
there  is  not  enough  exercise  for  the  birds,  and 
altogether  too  much  for  the  attendant. 

Anothcrislhc  ordinary  plan  of  the  villager  or 
the  fancier,  given  in  poultry  books  and  agricul¬ 
tural  papers  in  endless  variations  of  one  tune, 
aud  that  tunc  a  “  house  and  yard  adjoining.” 
A  good  plan  for  the  family  who  make  no  account 
of  the  labor  involved,  and  who  have  odd  bits  to 
spare  from  their  table,  or  for  those  expecting  to 
sell  blooded  fowls  or  early  chickens  at  high 
prices  (minor  branches  in  which  a  few  can  and 
do  make  fortunes),  and  a  good  plan  too  for  get¬ 
ting  a  start  in  operations  on  a  large  scale,  but  a 
money-losing  plan  if  it  is  attempted  to  supply 
city  markets  with  table  fowls  aud  eggs  at  or¬ 
dinary  market  rates. 

The  remaining  one  is  that  pursued  by  nature 
before  fowls  were  domesticated,  and  the  one 
under  which  they  have  been  mainly  kept  since, 
during  a  period  antedating  history  and  continu¬ 
ing  to  the  present^  by  giving  them  their  free¬ 
dom  in  the  daytime  and  a  shelter  by  night. 
Nature  gave  a  thicket  for  a  roost ;  the  farmer, 
from  the  barbarian  down,  gave  a  shed — that  is 
rfbout  all  the  difference.  Spite  of  neglect,  the 
farmer’s  poultry  at  large  is  more  free  from 
disease  tliau  that  kept  yarded  under  average 
management.  As  the  wild  fowls  need  no  at¬ 
tendant  at  all,  so  by  arrangements  as  near  like 
theirs  as  possible  the  least  labor  is  demanded. 
Fend  off  storms  and  wind  and  the  summer 
sun  by  the  simplest  shelter  that  can  be  made, 
dodge  the  labor  of  house-cleaning  by  plowing 
and  moving  buildings,  and  make  the  mutual 
antagonisms  of  neighboring  flocks  take  the 
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place  of  yard  fences  just  as  among  wild  jungle 
fowls,  aud  the  maximum  of  thrift  and  the 
minimum  of  labor  and  expense  will  be  secured. 

Our  ambition  has  been  and  is  to  demonstrate, 
not  how  to  raise  blooded  fowls  nor  mainly 
early  chickens,  capons,  or  any  other  article 
with  a  view  to  high  prices,  but  to  change  one 
staple ,  grain,  into  another,  eggs,  by  the  most 
economical  method  possible.  The  industrial 
problems  which  concern  the  masses  are  the 
most  important. 
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The  Mandarin  Duck. 


Almost  any  one  upon  seeing  the  Mandarin 
Duck,  or  rather  the  Drake,  would  guess  that  it 
was  a  native  of  China.  There  is  an  oddity  about 
many  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  productions 
of  that  country,  not 
less  striking  than 
that  presented  by 
its  people.  Our 
artist  was  afforded 
a  rare  opportunity 
of  sketching  these 
birds  from  life,  by 
the  Hon.  Caleb  Ly¬ 
on,  formerly  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Montana. 

Mr.  L.  has  at  Ross- 
mere,  his  residence 
on  Staten  Island, 

W.  Y.,  a  pond  in 
which  he  has  many 
rare  and  interesting 
aquatic  birds,  but 
none  more  beautiful 
than  the  Mandarin 
Ducks.  These  birds 
are  known  in  China 
as  Li-chi-ki,  and 
highly  prized  by  the 
wealthy  Chinese, 
who  are  quite  un¬ 
willing  that  they 

should  be  allowed  to  leave  the  country.  An 
Englishman  wrote  some  years  ago  to  a  cor¬ 
respondent  to  send  him  a  pair  of  these  birds. 
The  reply  came  that  it  would  be  easier  to  send 
a  pair  of  Mandarins  than  it  would  a  pair  of 
Mandarin  Ducks.  The  first  pair  that  was  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  States  cost,  in  England, 
$375.  The  drake  is  quaint  in  appearance  and 
gorgeous  in  plumage,  while  the  duck  is  modest 
in  her  dress  and  makes  but  little  show.  One  of 
the  striking  features  of  the  Drake  is  its  wing- 
fans, which  stand  erect  and  look  much  like  the 
wings  of  a  butterfly;  these  are  of  a  chestnut 
color,  edged  with 
the  deepest  green. 

The  crest  is  varied 
green  and  purple 
upon  the  top  of  the 
head,  the  long  crest- 
feathers  being  chest¬ 
nut  and  green. 

From  the  eye  to  the 
beak  is  a  warm 
fawn  color,  and  a 
stripe  of  cream- 
color  extends  from 
the  eye  to  the  back 
of  the  neck.  The 
sides  of  the  neck  are 
bright  russet,  and 
the  front  and  breast 
a  rich,  shining 
purple.  Upon  the 
shoulders  are  two 
bands  of  black  and 
two  of  white,  alter¬ 
nating.  The  lower 
part  of  the  bird  is 
white.  The  bill  is 
crimson  and  the 

legs  are  pink.  The  plumage  of  the  female 
is  a  mottled  brown.  The  drake  wears  his  fine 
clothing  only  a  portion  of  the  year.  In  May 
he  lays  aside  his  crest  and  wing-fans  and  takes 
cn  the  brown  color  of  the  female,  and  remains 
in  this  inconspicuous  clothing  until  August. 


The  birds  are  able  to  perch,  and  are  very  fond 
of  sitting  upon  branches  overhanging  the  wa¬ 
ter.  Though  very  attentive  to  his  mate  and  a 
model  husband,  the  drake  has  the  reputation 
of  being  very  quarrelsome,  and  will  tyrannize 
over  much  larger  and  more  peaceable  birds. 


MAXI) AKIN  DUCKS. 

Silver-spangled  Polish  Fowls. 

There  are  a  number  of  varieties  of  Polish 
fowls,  all  of  which  possess  the  characteristic 
crests,  or  top  knots,  and  U-shaped  combs,  sug¬ 
gesting  a  deer’s  antlers,  and  prominent  nostrils. 
The  principal  breeds  are  the  black,  with  white 
crests,  and  two  others,  named  from  their  re¬ 
spective  markings  of  gold  or  silver  spangles  upon 
a  black  ground  color.  The  relationship  of  all 
these  to  each  other  is  indicated  in  the  fact,  that 
by  culling  from  the  last  two  mentioned,  birds 
with  but  faint  markings  of  yellow  bay  (gold) 


Polish  fowls  possess  some  economic  merits : 
they  are  plump,  small-boned,  and  moderate 
eaters,  lay  freely  when  their  constitution  has 
not  been  excessively  weakened  by  repeated  in- 
breeding  (as  is  too  often  the  case  with  a  breed 
that  is  represented  by  only  comparatively  few 
-;y  v~  ,  i  stocks),  and  they 

are  quite  as  hardy 
as  any  other  fine- 
bred  fowls,  the  Asi¬ 
atic  races  excepted, 
so  long  as  they  are 
kept  out  of  the  rain. 
The  reason  why 
they  can  not  endure 
wet  is,  that  the  crest 
absorbs  so  much 
water,  and  the 
bones  of  the  skull 
are  so  thin,  and 
spread  apart  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a 
flesh}'-  knob,  serving 
as  the  base  of  the 
crest,  that  the  head 
is  exposed  to  cold. 
Their  strong  points 
are  however  not  so 
much  utility  as  good 
looks  and  an  at¬ 
tractive  disposition. 
They  are  about  the 
most  graceful  in  outline  and  carriage  and  showy 
in  plumage  of  any  fowls  we  have,  and  they  are 
naturally  as  tame  as  the  Leghorns  are  wild. 


Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm,— No,  100. 


SILVER-SPANGLED  POLAND  FOWLS. 

and  white  (silver),  and  breeding  in  this  way  for 
some  generations,  a  black  breed  with  white 
crests  may  be  formed,  from  which,  by  reversing 
the  process,  and  seizing  upon  pied  variations  or 
“  sports  ”  in  the  progeny  of  black  fowls,  beauti¬ 
ful  gold  or  silver  strains  may  be  again  produced. 


I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  has  pleased 
me  more  than  the  numerous  letters  that  have 
come  to  me  from  farmers,  fruit-growers,  and 
nurserymen  in  all  parts  of  the  country  asking 
for  more  information  in  regard  to  my  experi¬ 
ment  with  white 
mustard.  Let  no 
one  call  farmers 
“clod-hopping  old 
fogies ;  ”  for  while 
as  a  class  we  are 
somewhat  suspici¬ 
ous  of  new  things, 
and  are  inclined  to 
hold  on  to  that 
which  is  good,  it  is 
very  evident  that 
there  are  thousands 
and  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  active,  in¬ 
telligent,  enterpris¬ 
ing  men  engaged  in 
agricultural  pur¬ 
suits  who  are  study¬ 
ing  everything  per- 
taiuiug  to  their  busi¬ 
ness.  I  have  some¬ 
times  felt  annoyed 
at  the  disposition 
manifested  by  some 
of  my  neighbors 
to  criticise  unjustly 
my  own  farming  operations.  I  have  thought  they 
were  rather  pleased  than  otherwise  when  any  of 
my  experiments  failed.  But,  on  the  whole,  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  have  j udged  them  unj ustly.  At  any  rate, 
they  seem  interested  and  pleased  whenever  I  get 
a  large  crop  or  raise  a  good  animal.  At  first,  they 
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seemed  to  think  that  I  intended  to  “  show  them 
how  to  farm,”  and  they  very  properly  resented 
such  an  assumption.  Of  course  I  had  no  such 
idea.  I  have  devoted  my  life  to  the  study  and 
practice  of  agriculture.  I  have  a  great  love 
for  country  life.  Few  things  give  me  greater 
pleasure  than  to  see  good  crops  and  clean  land. 
I  like  to  see  good  animals.  I  like  to  be 
among  them.  I  do  not  find  farm  life  dull, 
stupid,  monotonous,  and  lonely.  And  yet  there 
is  not  one  farmer  in  a  thousand  that  is  more 
isolated.  Perhaps  it  is  this  very  isolation  that 
makes  me  feel  such  an  interest  in  the  letters  I 
receive  from  my  brother  farmers  in  all  parts  of 
the  land.  Their  letters  are  always  friendly  and 
sensible,  and  are  well  calculated  to  give  one  a 
high  estimate  of  the  enterprise,  good  feeling, 
and  intelligence  of  American  agriculturists. 

In  regard  to  white  mustard,  it  should  be  un¬ 
derstood  that  I  have  tried  it  only  one  season, 
and  of  course  I  am  only  warranted  in  saying 
that  it  “promises  well.”  I  shall  sow  it  more 
largely  this  year,  and  at  different  times.  Last 
year  I  sowed  three  acres,  July  26th.  The  land 
was  an  oat  stubble  that  was  seeded  down  the 
previous  year  and  failed  to  catch.  We  plowed 
the  land  three  times.'  But,  to  please  an  English 
friend,  the  land  was  neither  harrowed,  culti¬ 
vated,  nor  rolled,  until  after  the  last  plowing. 
I  think  this  was  a  mistake  in  our  climate.  If  the 
soil  had  been  thoroughly  harrowed  and  rolled 
after  the  first  plowing,  and  then  cultivated  occa¬ 
sionally  to  kill  the  weeds,  and  then  plowed  just 
before  sowing  the  seed,  I  think  the  fallow  would 
have  been  in  better. condition,  and  the  soil  finer 
and  moister.  As  it  was,  the  clay  spots  were 
quite  rough,  and  the  seed  failed  to  germinate. 
No  plaster  or  other  manure  was  sown  on  the 
mustard.  This  was  also  a  mistake.  Still,  on 
nine  tenths  of  the  land,  where  the  soil  was  fine 
and  moist,  the  seed  germinated,  and  the  crop 
grew  finely,  and  gave  us  a  large  quantity  of 
succulent  food.  The  crop  will  do  to  turn  on  to 
in  from  six  to  eight  weeks  after  sowing.  By 
the  first  of  October  the  plants  on  the  average 
were  about  two  feet  high ;  and  on  the  moist, 
alluvial  land  it  grew  from  four  to  five  feet  high. 

I  estimated  the  yield  on  this  rich  alluvial  land 
at  20  tons  per  acre,  and  on  the  whole  field  at 
12  tons  per  acre. 

The  composition  of  white  mustard  in  the 
green  state,  according  to  Dr.  Voelcker,  is  as 
follows : 

Composition  of  white  mustard  in  its  fresh  state,  ns  com¬ 
pared  with  clover,  Swede  turnip  leavos,  rape,  cabbage,  and 
red  clover. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  mustard  is  rich  in  nitro¬ 
gen  and  mineral  matter.  It  is  wonderful  how 
a  plant  can  take  up  and  organize  such  a  large 
amount  of  these  important  substances  in  so 
short  a  time.  Prof.  Johnson,  in  his  masterly 
and  invaluable  work  on  “  How  Crops  Grow,” 
gives  a  figure  of  a  seedling  mustard  plant, 
showing  its  root  to  he  thickly  covered  with  an 
innumerable  number  of  minute  hairs.  “  These 
root-hairs,”  lie  says,  “consist  always  of  tubular 


elongations  of  the  external  root-cells,  and 
through  them  the  actual  root-surface  exposed  to 
the  soil  becomes  something  almost  incalculable. ” 

A  crop  of  winter  wheat  yielding  40  bushels 
per  acre  organizes  in  grain  and  straw  353  lbs. 
of  nitrogenous  matter  per  acre.  And  the  plants 
are  in  the  ground  about  ten  months. 

A  crop  of  mustard,  on  land  rich  enough  to 
produce  40  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  would 
probably  yield  20  tons  of  green  food  ;  and  this 
would  contain  1,148  lbs.  of  nitrogenous  matter. 
In  other  words,  an  acre  of  mustard  plants  can 
take  up  and  organize  from  the  soil  in  about  two 
months  more  than  three  times  as  much  nitrogen 
as  an  acre  of  wheat. 

Now,  we  know  that  on  the  greater  number  of 
our  wheat-growing  soils  the  element  of  manure 
that  we  most  need  to  give  us  a  large  crop  of 
wheat  is  available  nitrogen.  All  our  approved 
processes  in  agriculture  tend  to  this  one  object 
of  furnishing  available  nitrogen  for  wheat  and 
other  grain  crops.  If  I  have  a  field  of  wheat 
sown  on  the  dry  upland  portions  of  my  farm 
without  manure,  that  will  yield  15  bushels  per 
acre,  I  should  expect  that  100  lbs.  of  available 
nitrogen  per  acre  would  cause  it  to  produce 
from  35  to  40  bushels  per  acre. 

This  is  precisely  what  we  want.  We  are  now 
getting  about  15  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  and 
other  crops  in  proportion.  We  want  35  bushels ; 
and  if  our  climate  will  give  us  40,  45,  and  50 
bushels,  we  want  such  crops.  We  have  to  pay 
so  much  for  labor,  implements,  etc.,  that  we 
must  have  large  crops  if  we  are  to  obtain  a  fair 
compensation  for  our  capital,  care,  and  labor. 

That  we  can  make  our  land  rich  enough  to 
produce  from  30  to  50  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre,  according  to  the  season,  is  unquestionable. 
We  must  make  our  land  dry  and  clean,  and  at 
the  same  time  accumulate  in  the  soil  from  150 
to  200  lbs.  of  available  nitrogen  per  acre,  and 
other  plant-food  in  proportion.  And  we  can 
not  get  this  nitrogen  from  natural  sources  with¬ 
out  at  the  same  time  getting  a  full  sufficiency  of 
all  other  elements  of  plant-food. 

All  our  so-called  renovating  crops  are  rich  in 
nitrogen.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table 
that  clover,  rape,  and  mustard  all  contain  more 
than  three  times  as  much  nitrogen  as  Indian 
corn.  All  the  cereals,  such  as  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  rye,  Indian  corn,  and  the  grasses  proper, 
such -as  timothy,  red-top,  etc.,  are  comparatively 
poor  in  nitrogen.  The  cereals  contain  but  a 
comparatively  small  proportion  of  nitrogen,  and 
their  roots  are  not  provided  with  the  power  or 
means  of  taking  it  up  in  large  quantity  from 
weak  solutions  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil.  Clover, 
peas,  beans,  vetches,  turnips,  rape,  mustard,  and 
other  renovating  plants  contain,  as  compared 
with  other  ingredients,  a  large  .proportion  of 
nitrogen,  and  are  provided  with  the  means  of 
taking  it  up  from  a  soil  relatively  poor  in  nitro¬ 
gen.  I  do  not  know  that  I  make  my  meaning 
clear.  But  I  am  very  anxious  that  the  matter 
should  be  understood.  I  do  not  believe  that 
clover  and  other  renovating  plants  take  nitro¬ 
gen  from  the  atmosphere  through  their  leaves. 
There  is  no  proof  of  it.  The  facts  all  point  the 
other  way.  And  yet  these  plants  do  get  a  large 
amount  of  nitrogen  from  a  soil  that  will  only 
produce  15  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre;  and 
from  a  soil  that  when  supplied  with  75  to  100 
lbs.  more  nitrogen  per  acre  will  produce,  with¬ 
out  any  other  additional  plant-food,  35  to  50 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre. 

Whatever  the  scientific  explanation  of  these 
facts  may  be,  one  thing  is  clear:  If  we  want  to 
raise  large  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye, 
Indian  corn,  and  timothy  hay,  we  must  devote 


a  considerable  area  of  our  farms  to  the  growth 
of  clover  and  other  renovating  crops.  And, 
contrary  to  the  teaching  of  some  writers,  for 
whom  I  have  great  respect,  I  say  emphatically, 
these  renovating  crops  must  be  retained  on  the 
farm.  We  must  not  sell  a  pound  of  them. 
Sell  the  cereals;  sell  timothy  hay  if  need  be;, 
sell  straw  if  you  must;  sell  anything  rather 
than  clover  and  other  renovating  crops.  The 
object  of  raising  these  crops  is  to  take  up  the 
nitrogen  that  is  diffused  through  the  soil,  and 
concentrate  it  sufficiently  for  wheat  and  other 
cereals  to  get  hold  of  it.  It  is  as  poor  economy 
to  grow  wheat  and  other  cereals  without  rotat¬ 
ing  them  with  clover  and  other  renovating 
crops,  as  it  would  be  to  gather  a  light  crop  of 
hay  with  nothing  but  a  fork.  We  first  concen¬ 
trate  the  hay  into  windrows  with  a  steel-toothed 
rake,  and  then  use  the  fork  for  putting  the  hay 
on  to  the  wagon.  Clover  is  the  steel-toothed 
rake.  It  does  not  create  the  hay,  nor  fetch  it 
from  another  field ;  it  merely  gathers  it  into 
heaps  for  the  fork— -or,  in  other  words,  for  the 
wheat.  The  nitrogen  is  in  the  ground,  but  the 
wheat  can  not  get  hold  of  a  good  forkful  until 
the  clover  has  gathered  it  into  heaps. 

But  to  return  to  the  mustard.  It  is  a  far  in¬ 
ferior  crop  to  clover.  Red  clover  is  and  always 
will  be  the  grand  renovating  crop  of  American 
agriculture  in  all  sections  and  soils  where  it  flour¬ 
ishes  as  well  as  it  does  in  Western  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana, Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Minnesota,  and  other  wheat-growing  sec¬ 
tions.  But  this  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
grow  other  renovating  crops  when  convenient. 
There  is  no  danger  of  our  growing  too  much  of 
them,  no  danger  of  getting  our  farms  too  rich  to 
grow  mangolds  and  Indian  corn. 

Until  we  get  hurdles  or  a  good  portable 
fence,  and  adopt  the  system  of  folding  sheep  on 
land,  mustard  will  not  be  extensively  grown 
here  except  for  plowing  under  as  manure.  For 
the  latter  purpose  its  composition  shows  it  ex¬ 
cellent.  A  medium  crop  of  say  10  tons  per 
acre  would  contain  about  90  lbs.  of  nitrogen 
gathered  from  the  soil,  and  when  plowed  under 
it  would  be  more  or  less  available  for  the  next 
crop.  On  sandy  soils,  that  are  not  specially  en¬ 
riched  by  summer-fallowing,  mustard  could  un¬ 
doubtedly  he  used  to  advantage  as  a  green 
manure  for  winter  wheat  or  for  Indian  corn  the 
next  spring.  For  wheat,  I  would  plow  the  land 
in  the  spring,  cultivate,  harrow,  and  roll,  until 
it  was  as  fine  as  possible,  and  sow  four  or  five 
quarts  of  mustard  broadcast  per  acre  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  June.  By  the  last  of  August  it  would  be 
ready  to  plow  under. 

I  fear  my  readers  will  be  tired  of  the  subject, 
and  I  will  conclude  with  a  few  extracts  from  an 
English  writer  in  Morton’s  Cyclopedia:  “Mus¬ 
tard  is  considered  obnoxious  to  the  wire- 
worms.  .  .  .  We  know  that  an  abundant  crop 
of  mustard  if  plowed  into  the  ground  when  just 
coming  into  blossom  is  an  excellent  preparation 
for  barley  or  oats.  The  mustard  is  best  plowed 
in  during  the  month  of  October  or  November. 
The  land  gets  the  winter’s  frost,  and  may  be 
worked  into  excellent  tilth  in  the  spring,  merely 
by  the  use  of  the  scarifier.” 

The  experience  of  the  heavy-land  farmers  of 
Suffolk  is  in  favor  of  sowing  about  a  peck  of 
white  mustard  on  the  long  fallows  in  August  or 
early  in  September,  and  plowing  in  the  herbage 
about  six  or  eight  weeks  from  the  time  of  sow¬ 
ing.  The  effect  upon  the  barley  crop  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  practical  farmers  as  equal  to  half  a 
coat  of  farm-yard  dung,  obtained  at  a  cost  of 
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2s.  6<7.  for  the  seed,  and  the  additional  trouble 
of  sowing  and  harrowing  in  the  seed. 

Mr.  Kimball,  of  Buxhall,  gives  the  following 
as  his  experience  upon  a  clay  loam :  “  The  mus¬ 
tard  being  sown  after  peas,  and  plowed  in  for 
wheat,  the  difference  in  the  crop  was  visible  to 
the  eye  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
field.  At  harvest,  the  wheat  where  the  mustard 
had  been  plowed  in  was  six  inches  higher,  and 
ripened  ten  days  sooner  than  wheat  on  adjoin¬ 
ing  lands  where  no  mustard  had  been  sown,  but 
otherwise  treated  in  a  similar  manner.” 

This  is  a  remarkable  case.  Winter  wheat  in 
England  iasown  much  later  than  with  us,  and 
there  was  time  after  a  crop  of  pea3  had  been 
harvested  to  grow  a  crop  of  mustard  to  turn 
under  for  the  wheat.  In  Maryland, Virginia,  and 
further  South,  the  same  thing  might  be  done  in 
this  countiy.  In  fact,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
mustard  and  rape  will  prove  more  generally 
useful  in  the  Southern  States  than  with  us.  The 
Charleston  phosphates  when  treated  with  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  would  make  a  manure  well  adapted 
for  these  crops,  and  when  the  mustard  and  rape 
are  consumed  on  the  land  or  plowed  under,  a 
considerable  amount  of  available  plant-food 
would  be  provided  for  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  or 
whatever  crop  it  is  thought  best  to  raise.  Super¬ 
phosphate  has  seldom  any  direct  effect  on 
wheat,  but  will  greatly  stimulate  the  growth  of 
mustard,  rape,  and  turnips,  and  the  manure  left 
from  the  consumption  of  these  crops  is  pre¬ 
cisely  what  wheat  and  other  cereals  need. 

One  of  my  neighbors  has  just  sold  twenty 
acres  of  his  farm  to  a  German  for  over  $200  per 
acre.  The  laud  is  on  a  cross-road,  seven  miles 
from  the  center  of  the  city,  and  has  been  so 
much  neglected  that  it  will  cost  at  least  fifty 
dollars  an  acre  and  two  years’  time  to  get  it 
clean  and  in  good  condition.  The  farmer  who 
sold  this  land  does  not  make  three  per  cent  on 
$100  an  acre  from  his  farm,  and  if  the  German 
can  make  it  pay  at  $250  per  acre  it  will  be  an¬ 
other  illustration  of  what  industry,  thrift,  and 
enterprise  can  accomplish.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  that  such  a  man  would  have  done  bet¬ 
ter  to  have  gone  West.  He  certainly  would  if  he 
intends  to  raise  ordinary  farm  crops.  But  these 
thrifty  Germans  seem  to  have  a  knack  of  pay¬ 
ing  for  land,  and  bid  fair  to  become  the  princi¬ 
pal  land-owners  in  the  older  portions  of  the 
country.  Their  great  forts  is  saving.  I  have  a 
German  neighbor,  a  well-to-do  farmer,  who  al¬ 
ways  has  money  in  the  bank.  But  if  he  owes 
you  anything,  he  never  thinks  of  giving  you  a 
check — not  he.  He  knows  a  trick  worth  two 
of  that.  He  sells  something  from  the  farm. 
After  he  has  done  his  day’s  work,  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  he  picks  up  a  few  apples,  or  potatoes,  or 
squashes,  or  a  few  heads  of  cabbage,  a  basket  of 
eggs,  and  a  little  butter  or  lard,  or  perhaps  a 
bushel  or  two  of  nice  hand-picked  beans.  These 
he  puts  in  a  spring-wagon,  and  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  before  I  am  up  he  is  half-way  to  the  city, 
and  by  the  time  I  am  through  breakfast  he  is 
back  with  the  money.  It  is  far  easier  to  give  a 
check  on  the  bank.  But  that  man  would  run 
in  debt  for  a  hundred-acre  farm  at  $150  an  acre 
and  pay  for  it.  I  couldn’t.  I  can  raise  as  good 
crops  as  he  does — perhaps  better — and  the  re¬ 
ceipts  from  my  farm  per  acre  are  larger  than 
his,  but  he  and  his  family  do  all  their  own  work, 
aud  when  one  of  his  bright,  active  boys  wants 
to  get  married,  there  is  money  m  the  bank  to 
make  the  first  payment  on  a  small  farm  and 
give  him  a  start  in  life. 

He  is  withal  a  capital  farmer,  keeps  his  land 
clean,  and  works  it  thoroughly.  He  is  a  good 


neighbor — not  inclined  to  borrow,  and  willing  to 
lend ;  and  if  he  does  borrow  anything  for  a  few 
hours  he  returns  it  promptly.  He  is  as  cheerful  as 
the  day,  minds  his  own  business,  and  is  always 
beforehand  with  his  work.  He  keeps  a  good 
span  of  rather  gay  young  horses  that  he  bred  him¬ 
self,  and  which  are  always  well  groomed  and 
full  of  spirit ;  a  nice  carriage  that  is  always 
clean,  and  a  good  harness  that  is  in  perfect  re¬ 
pair  and  well  oiled  aud  blackened,  and  he  drives 
to  church  every  Sunday  in  a  style  that  many  a 
German  baron  might  envy.  That  man  com¬ 
menced  life  with  nothing  but  good  health,  good 
habits,  a  pair  of  good  hands,  and  a  good  head, 
with  indomitable  energy  and  perseverance. 
There  are  thousands  of  such  cases,  and  in  view 
of  them  it  seems  unnecessary  to  ask  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “Docs  farming  pay?” 

The  only  question  that  such  farmers  as  you 
and  I,  who  depend  a  good  deal  on  hired  help, 
need  ask  is,  “  Can  we  compete  with  such  men  as 
this  German  aud  his  family  ?  ”  If  we  can  get 
our  men  to  do  as  much  work  for  the  same  pay 
as  he  gets,  less  the  interest  on  his  capital,  we 
can.  If  not,  no.  Our  profit  or  loss  depends 
a  good  deal  on  the  kind  of  men  we  hire,  and  on 
our  ability  to  plan  work  and  to  see  that  it  is  ex¬ 
ecuted  without  loss  of  time  and  labor.  Wheth¬ 
er  we  had  better  take  hold  with  our  own  hands 
depends  a  good  deal  on  the  character  of  the 
work  and  on  the  number  of  men  employed.  A 
farmer  who  knows  how  to  do  all  kinds  of  farm- 
work,  aud  knows  what  a  good  day’s  work  is,  if 
he  has  a  large  farm  to  manage  will  seldom  find 
it  profitable  to  take  a  team  and  plow  all  day  or 
follow  the  harrows.  He  will  do  better  to  attend 
to  the  little  details  of  the  work  and  keep  an  eye 
on  everything  that  is  going  on.  He  should  be 
able  to  detect  the  weak  spot  and  lend  a  hand 
there.  For  instance,  if  you  are  drawing  manure 
with  three  teams,  there  will  be  one  wagon  at 
the  heap  with  a  man  besides  the  driver  to  fill, 
another  wagon  unloading  in  the  field,  and  one 
going  back  and  forth.  The  rapidity  of  the 
whole  work  will  be  determined  at  one  point, 
just  as  the  strength  of  a  whole  chain  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  weakest  link.  If  you  see  that  the 
empty  wagon  gets  to  the  heap  before  the  other 
is  loaded,  take  hold  and  help  to  fill  a  load,  and 
put  a  little  spirit  in  the  men.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  load  is  ready  before  the  wagon  re¬ 
turns,  the  weak  spot  is  in  the  field.  Take  hold  and 
help  to  pull  off  a  load  or  two.  In  drawing  hay 
or  grain  with  three  wagons,  I  have  doubled  the 
speed  of  the  whole  force  by  getting  on  to  the 
wagon  and  helping  to  unload.  We  unloaded 
in  half  the  time,  and  yet  the  next  wagon-load 
was  there  in  time  for  us.  Sometimes  it  will  be 
the  pitcher  that  can  not  keep  up— then  help 
him.  You  will  accomplish  far  more  by  looking 
out  for  the  weak  spots  than  by  doing  steady 
work.  If  a  man  has  a  hard  row  to  hoe,  none 
of  the  others  will  help  him.  They  will  keep  up 
with  him,  or  if  they  should  by  any  mischance 
go  ahead,  will  wait  for  him  at  the  end.  That 
row  is  the  weak  spot.  Take  hold  and  help. 
Aud  so  with  every  operation  on  the  farm.  We 
must  study  how  to  economize  labor. 

Railroad  men  are  studying  how  to  lessen  the 
“  dead-weight  ”  on  their  roads— in  other  words, 
how  they  can  reduce  the  weight  of  their  cars  in 
proportion  to  the  load  they  have  to  carry.  Amer¬ 
ican  plows,  harness,  wagons,  and  implements, 
and  machines  generally,  are  the  lightest  in  the 
world.  So  much  we  have  accomplished.  Still 
there  is  too  much  “dead-weight”  on  the  farm. 
Look  at  that  man  weighing  160  pounds  carry- 
|  ing  a  pail  of  water,  He  has  to  moye  160  pounds 


of  dead  weight  to  carry  25  pounds  of  water,  or, 
seeing  that  he  has  to  go  empty  one  way,  he 
moves  320  pounds  of  dead-weight  to  carry  25 
pounds.  A  sensible  man  who  has  much  water 
to  carry  would  either  put  in  a  pipe  and  save  the 
labor  of  carrying,  or  he  would  get  pails  hold¬ 
ing  forty  pounds  and  carry  a  pail  in  each  hand. 

I  have  never  before  been  able  to  carry  my 
stock  through  the  winter  on  so  little  hay,  and 
never  had  them  do  better.  The  season  was  so 
favorable  for  curing  corn-stalks  that  they  are 
eaten  greedily  by  the  eows  and  sheep.  My  corn 
was  on  low  land,  and  knowing  that  if  we 
should  have  a  heavy  rain  it  would  be  a  difficult 
matter  to  harvest  it,  I  cut  it  early  and  drew  it 
in  as  soon  as  it  was  thoroughly  cured,  without 
stopping  to  husk  it.  We  tied  it  in  bundles  and 
stowed  it  away  in  the  barn  and  sheds.  We  did 
not  get  through  husking  the  whole  of  it  until 
the  middle  of  February.  The  ears  were  damp, 
but  soon  dried  out  in  the  corn-house,  and  the 
stalks  were  never  so  good. 

It  may  be,  as  some  say,  that  corn-stalks  are 
not  injured  by  being  left  out  in  the  field  until 
wanted  in  the  winter.  But  I  do  not  believe  it. 
They  may  be  better  than  stalks  left  out  during 
weeks  of  rainy  weather  in  the  fall,  and  then 
drawn  in  just  before  winter,  and  put  in  the  barn 
with  mud  and  snow  attached  to  them.  But  if  cut 
early  and  drawn  in  when  well  cured,  with  not  a 
drop  of  external  moisture  on  them,  it  is  clear  to 
my  mind  that  they  must  be  sweeter  and  more 
nutritious  than  when  exposed  to  our  heavy  fall 
rains.  Hereafter  I  mean  to  raise  more  corn,  and 
take  pains  in  curing  and  preserving  the  stalks. 

I  have  sold  some  timothy  hay  this  winter,  and 
propose  to  do  so  whenever  the  price  suits.  But 
some  of  my  neighbors,  who  do  not  hesitate  to 
sell  their  own  hay,  think  I  ought  not  to  do  so, 
because  I  “  write  for  the  papers”  !  It  ought  to 
satisfy  them  to  know  that  I  bring  back  30  cwt. 
of  bran  for  every  ton  of  hay  I  sell.  My  rule  is 
to  sell  nothing  but  wheat,  barley,  beans,  pota¬ 
toes,  clover-seed,  apples,  wool,  mutton,  beef, 
pork,  and  butter.  Everything  else  is  consumed 
on  the  farm — corn,  peas,  oats,  mustard,  rape, 
mangolds,  clover,  straw,  stalks,  etc.  Let  us 
make  a  rough  estimate  of  how  much  is  sold  and 
how  much  retained  on  a  hundred-acre  farm, 
leaving  out  the  potatoes,  beans,  and  live-stock. 
We  have  say: 

Sold. 


15  acres  wheat,  @  40  bus.  per  acre . . .  18  tons. 

5  11  barley,  @50  “  “  .  (i  “ 

15  “  clover  seed,  @  4  bus.  per  acre .  l%ton. 

Total  sold . 25%  tons- 

Retained  on  the  farm. 

15  acres  corn,  @  80  bus.  per  acre .  33J4  tons. 

Corn  stalks  from  do .  40  “ 

5  acres  barley  straw .  8  “ 

10  “  oats  and  peas  equal,  80  bus.  oats .  12%  “ 

Straw  from  do .  20  “ 

15  acres  wheat-straw .  25  “ 

15  clover  hay .  25  “ 

Clover  seed  straw .  10  “ 

15  acres  pasture  and  meadow  equal  40  tons  hay  40  “ 

5  acres  mustard,  equal  10  tons  hay .  10  “ 

5  “  rape  “  “  10  “ 

5  “  mangolds,  25  tons  per  acre,  equal  to  3 

tons  dry .  15  “ 

Loaves  from  do .  3  “ 

Total  retained  on  the  farm . 252%  tons. 


It  would  take  a  good  many  years  to  exhaust 
any  ordinary  soil  by  such  a  course  of  cropping. 
Except  perhaps  the  sandy  knolls,  I  think  there  is 
not  an  acre  on  my  farm  that  would  be  exhaust¬ 
ed  in  ten  thousand  years,  and  Its  some  portions 
of  the  low  alluvial  soil  will  grow  crops  without 
manure,  there  will  be  an  opportunity  to  give  the 
poor,  sandy  knolls  more  than  their  share  of 
plant-food.  In  this  way,  notwithstanding  the 
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fact  that  we  sell  produce  and  bring  nothing 
back,  I  believe  the  whole  farm  will  gradually 
increase  in  productiveness.  The  plant-food  an¬ 
nually  rendered  available  from  the  decomposi¬ 
tion  and  disintegration  of  tire  inert  organic  and 
mineral  matter  in  the  soil  will  be  more  than 
equal  to  that  exported  from  the  farm.  If  the 
soil  becomes  deficient  in  anything,  it  is  likely 
that  it  will  be  in  phosphates,  and  a  little  super¬ 
phosphate  or  bone-dust  might  at  any  rate  be 
profitably  used  on  the  rape,  mustard,  and  turnips. 

The  point  in  good  farming  is  to  develop  from 
the  latent  stores  in  the  soil  and  to  accumulate 
enough  available  plant-food  for  the  production 
of  the  largest  possible  yield  of  those  crops  which 
we  sell.  In  other  words,  we  want  enough  avail¬ 
able  plant-food  in  the  soil  to  grow  40  bushels  of 
wheat  and  50  bushels  of  barley.  I  think  the 
farmer  who  raises  10  tons  for  everv  ton  he  sells 


ing  left  between  the  bricks  to  admit  the  air  and 
permit  rapid  drying.  When  nearly  dry,  those 


Fig.  l.—BURNING  A  KILN  OF  BRICKS. 

will  soon  reach  this  point, and  when  once  reached 
it  is  easy  to  maintain  this  degree  of  fertility, 


Brick-Making. 

When  bricks  have  been  molded,  they  are  car¬ 
ried  lay  boys  from  the  molding-table  in  the 
molds  to  the  drying-floor.  This  is  a  floor  of  clay 
and  sand,  beaten  hard  with  rammers,  and  made 
perfectly  level  and  smooth.  It  is  dusted  with 
fine  sand,  and  the  bricks,  in  their  soft  state,  are 
turned  carefully  out  of  the  mold  on  to  it  (see 
fig.  2),  and  allowed  to  remain  for  a  few  days 


Fig.  8.— ARCHED  FLUE  OF  BRICKS. 

intended  for  pressed  brick  are  selected  and  car¬ 
ried  to  the  press,  which  is  a  machine  operated 
generally  by  one  man ; 
sometimes,  in  large 
manufactories,  the 
press  is  worked  by 
steam.  The  brick  is 
received  on  a  table, 
the  bottom  of  which 
is  of  polished  metal ; 
polished  metal  sides 
also  surround  it.  The 
table  is  carried  be¬ 
neath  a  die,  also  of 
polished  metal.  The 
table  is  brought  up¬ 
wards  by  means  of  a 
cam  or  eccentric,  or  a 
combined  lever  act¬ 
ing  with  great  force, 
and  the  inclosed  brick 
pressed  until  the  re¬ 
maining  water  .  is 
squeezed  from  the  par¬ 
tially  dried  clay,  and  it  is  compressed  so  much 
that  even  the  sides  take  a  smooth  face  from 
the  polished  surfaces 
brought  into  contact  with  it, 
and  the  edges  are  rendered 
sharp  and  perfectly  square. 

These  bricks  when  burned 
are  known  as  Philadelphia 
fronts,  or  pressed  brick, 
and  bear  a  much  higher 
price  on  account  of  their  im¬ 
proved  appearance.  The 


hundred  thousand.  If  coal  is  used,  the  flues  are 
mere  draft-holes,  sufficient  to  hold  only  enough 
wood  to  kindle  the  kiln,  and  fine  slack  coal  is 
spread  in  layers  between  the  bricks,  and  some¬ 
times  mixed  in  the  clay  of  w7kick  the  bricks  are 
made.  Three  weeks’  constant  burning  is  needed 
to  complete  the  bricks,  when  they  are  ready  for 
use.  Bricks  may  be  made  for  from  four  to  six 
dollars  per  thousand,  if  in  a  quantity  not  less 
than  a  hundred  thousand,  and  we  have  known 
of  farmers  wrho,  intending  to  build,  have  made 
a  kiln  of  brick,  and  sold  the  residue  after  sup¬ 
plying  their  own  wants  for  as  much  as  the  cost 
of  the  whole.  Of  course,  the  services  of  an  ex¬ 
perienced  brick-maker  will  have  to  be  secured. 


A  Wooden  Bridge. 

Country  bridges  are  always  useful,  but  rarely 
ornamental.  Designed  for  strength,  appear¬ 
ance  is  sacrificed  to  utility.  It  is  often  the  case, 
however,  that  the  ornamental  may  be  combined 
with  the  useful  with  advantage.  In  bridges  of 
a  certain  character  this  is  essentially  the  case. 
A  simple  timber  laid  across  a  stream  as  a  foun¬ 
dation  for  a  bridge,  although  the  simplest  and 
plainest  form  of  structure,  is  far  from  being 
the  strongest.  The  truss  of  lighter  materials  is 
stronger  than  a  single  heavy7  beam,  while  the 
arch  may  be  made  lighter  yet  than  the  truss, 
with  a  still  further  gain  in  strength.  We  give 
a  cut  of  a  wooden  arch,  to  be  made  of  boards 
fastened  together  with  nails  and  bolts,  which 
may  be  built  readily  of  materials  always  at 
hand,  and  needs  no  piece  longer  than  twelve 
feet,  even  for  an  arch  of  forty  feet  span  or  over. 
Nor  is  it  necessaiy  even  to  lay  a  center  on 
which  to  build  this  arch.  It  may  be  built  up 
on  the  ground,  a  foundation  of  stakes  or  posts 
being  made  on  a  level  place  on  which  to  com¬ 
mence  ;  or  it  may  be  built  on  a  barn-floor,  if  of 
sufficient  size,  and  when  complete  moved  to  its 
place  and  set  up. 
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BRIDGE  WITH  WOODEN  ARCHES. 


Fig.  2.— STACKING  BRICKS  IN  THE  DRYING  YARD, 


common  bricks  undergo  no  process  further  than 
drying  until  they  are  ready  for 
burning.  They  are  then  piled 
into  a  kiln,  which  is  a  large 
square  heap,  holding  generally 
a  hundred  thousand  or  even 
three  or  four  times  that  quan¬ 
tity,  piled  up  loosely,  so  that 
the  heat  from  the  flues  can 
pass  through  the  interstices 
and  burn  the  bricks  evenly 
and  thoroughly.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  that  the  flues  be  built 
up  properly.  Fig.  3  shows  the 
method  of  building  the  flues, 
which  pass  through  the  kiln 
from  side  to  side,  and  in 
which  the  fires  are  placed. 
When  the  kiln  is  finished,  it 
is  plastered  over  with  clay  to 
retain  the  heat,  and  is  gen¬ 
erally  covered  over  with  a 


until  they  are  partially  dry  and  can  be  handled 
safely.  As  soon  as  this  happens,  they  are  re¬ 
moved  and  piled  up  into  long  narrow  heaps, 
similar  to  low  walls  (see  fig.  2),  open  spaces  be- 


rough  shed,  as  a  protection  agaiust  the  weather. 
This  mode  of  building  is  adapted  for  burning 
with  wood,  forty  cords  of  which,  generally  dry 
yellow  pine  or  hemlock,  is  needed  for  a  kiln  of  a 


The  mode  of  proceeding  is  as  follows:  We 
will  suppose  a  bridge  of  twenty -four  feet  spaD 
is  needed.  The  first  necessity  is  to  make  the 
foundations  for  the  arches.  These  should  be 
built  firmly  of  stone  or  timber,  and  well  backed, 
and  steps  made  to  receive  the  feet  of  the  arches. 
If  the  bridge  is  4o  be  twelve  feet  wide,  three 
arches  will  be  necessary.  These  are  made  of 
spruce  boards,  preferable  as  being  elastic  and. 
tough,  or,  wanting  them,  pine  or  hemlock  wilL 
answer,  and  twelve  inches  wide  and  one  inch 
thick.  The  form  of  the  arch  is  laid  out  on  say 
the  barn-floor,  and  a  scantling  tacked  down 
for  the  base,  with  studs  reaching  from  it  to  the 
line  of  the  arch.  A  board  is  then  tacked  to  the 
end  of  the  scantling,  and  bent  round  on  to  the 
ends  of  tho  studs,  and  tacked  to  them  to  hold 
it  into  its  place ;  another  board  is  put  to  the 
end  of  this,  until  the  other  end  of  the  scantling 
is  reached,  and  the  figure  of  the  arch  is  com¬ 
plete.  Other  boards  are  then  placed  over  the 
first  ones,  and  wrought-nails  driven  through 
and  clinched.  The  joints  must  in  all  cases  be 
broken.  Boards  are  nailed  on  in  succession 
until  a  sufficient  thickness  is  secured — twelve 
to  twenty  inches,  as  may  be  needed  for  a  bridge 
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to  bear  less  or  greater  -weight.  Hails  must  be 
plentifully  used,  to  make  the  arch  solid,  and 
when  complete  a  few  screw-bolts  should  be  put 


through,  and  the  nuts,  protected  with  broad 
washers,  screwed  up  tight.  There  will  then  be 
a  solid  rigid  arch  of  timber,  twelve  inches 
wide,  and  as  thick  as  may  be.  Three  or  four 
of  these  are  made  and  set  up  on  the  founda¬ 
tion,  and  stayed  with  cross-stays.  Cross-beams 
are  placed  on  them,  on  which  the  roadway  is 
built.  These  arched  beams  are  much  stronger 
than  straight  ones,  and  are  of  much  more  de¬ 
sirable  form.  For  an  ornamental  bridge  they 
are  especially  desirable,  as  they  are  susceptible 
of  any  amount  of  improvement  in  shape  that 
may  be  wished.  Where  long,  heavy  timbers 
are  difficult  to  procure,  these  arches  will  be 
found  much  cheaper,  as  the  materials  are  at 
hand  everywhere.  A  coating  of  hot  tar  to  each 
board  before  the  next  one  is  laid  on,  and  then 
an  extra  coating  over  all  when  finished,  will 
help  to  preserve  the  timber  for  many  years. 

• - -  nq-^  — ■  t  ii^ - — ■ — = 

Irrigating  Meadows. 


The  practice  of  irrigating  or  watering  mea¬ 
dows  is  one  of  great  antiquity.  In  Europe 
meadows  are  to  be  seen,  in  which  the  banks 
and  ditches  are  several  centuries  old.  For  all 


this  long  space  of  time  these  fields  have  been 
yielding  large  crops  of  grass,  and  those  we  have 
seen  certainly  show  no  symptoms  of  wearing 
out,  but  are  as  prolific  as  ever.  Streams  of  con¬ 
siderable  size  and  smaller  brooks  and  creeks 
are  embanked  or  dammed,  and  in  time  of  freshet 
the  water  is  permitted  to  flow  over  the  fields, 
carrying  much  suspended  matter,  which  is  soon 
deposited  and  forms  a  rich  dressing  of  fertiliz¬ 
ing  material ;  or  the  water  flowed  back  by  the 
dams  is  led  in  channels  around  the  meadow, 
and  permitted  to  run  through  sluices  over  the 
grass.  By  this  last  method  there  is  no  neces¬ 
sity  for  waiting  for  a  natural  rise  of  the  stream, 
and  a  watering  can  be  given  whenever  desired. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  field  should  be  flat  and 
somewhat  level,  with  a  small  and  gradual  rise 
from  the  banks  of  the  stream.  The  space  over¬ 
flowed,  of  course,  depends  on  the  amount  of 
this  rise,  as  it  is  not  practicable,  without  much 
expense,  to  dam  the  water  to  a  greater  bight 
than  two  or  three  feet.  Where  the  ground  has 


but  a  very  small  declivity,  or  is  very  nearly 
level,  the  water  may  he  backed  up  and  made  to 
overflow  as  much  as  possible,  and  a  succession 
of  dams  and  low  embank¬ 
ments  will  then  form  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  meadows  down 
the  stream.  Where  the 
ground  has  a  greater  slope, 
the  stream  is  dammed  and 
the  water  led  around  the 
meadow  (as  in  fig.  1),  and 
discharged  in  sluices  as  it 
may  be  desired.  The  ditches 
are  made  only  deep  enough 
to  carry  the  water,  and  the 
earth  thrown  out  forms  the 
bank  of  the  canal.  A  suc¬ 
cession  of  these  may  be  made  down  the  stream, 
more  or  less  in  number,  as  the  slope  of  the 
ground  may  necessitate.  Another  and  very 
common  mode  in  use  in 
many  parts  of  this  country 
where  springs  are  plentiful, 
is  shown  in  fig.  2,  and  is 
well  adapted  to  flowing  hill¬ 
sides  as  -well  as  level  ground, 
in  the  absence  of  a  stream. 

A  spring  is  led  by  a  small 
ditch,  often  a  mere  furrow 
made  by  the  plow,  in  as 
level  a  direction  as  possible 
across  the  field,  when  it  is 
turned  at  a  sharp  angle  (the 
angle  should  be  protected 
by  a  large  stone,  to  prevent 
wearing  of  the  bank  by  the 
current),  and  brought  back 
at  a  lower  level  until  it  is 
exhausted,  or  the  field  has 
been  passed  over.  This  little 
stream  is  tapped  here  and 
there,  and  the  water  distributed  where  it  is 
wanted  and  as  it  is  needed,  until  the  whole  field 
is  watered  as  far  as  possible.  Before  cutting 
for  hay,  the  water  is  diverted 
from  the  channels,  so  that 
the  ground  may  become 
quite  dry.  After  the  hay  is 
removed,  the  water  is  let  on 
again,  and  a  good  watering 
given.  To  keep  a  meadow 
in  good  order,  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  all  stock  from  it 
(pasturing  is  completely  de¬ 
structive),  and  to  occasional¬ 
ly  scatter  seed,  where  the 
desired  grasses  runout,  with 
a  little  guano,  wood-ashes,  plaster,  or  other 
fertilizer,  and  avoid  watering  during  the  winter. 
By  judicious  and  careful 
treatment  a  meadow  may 
be  kept  in  timothy,  red- 
top,  and  clover  for  several 
years,  without  re-seeding. 

It  i3  necessary,  in  this 
case,  to  give  waterings  of 
short  duration,  and  only 
at  times  when  the  rains 
are  not  sufficiently  copi¬ 
ous.  Meadows  of  red-top 
and  common  meadow- 
grasses  may  have  the  wa¬ 
ter  running  during  the 
season.  A  good  water- 
meadow,  well  cared  for, 
may  be  depended  on  for 
two  cuttings  equal  to 
three  or  four  tons  of  hay  per  acre  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  Such  crops  will  pay  good  interest  on  the 


outlay,  which  in  favorable  localities  is  but 
trifling,  if  properly  directed. 


Stanchions  and  Stalls. 

We  have  many  inquiries  from  readers  de¬ 
sirous  of  building  stables  about  inside  arrange¬ 
ments  of  stalls  and  fastenings  for  the  stock. 
Fig.  1  shows  an  arrangement  for  an  ordinary 
cow-stable  in  which  stanchions  are  used.  The 
stalls  may  be  made  single  or  double,  or  the 
stable  may  be  without  stalls.  But  this  latter 
mode  permits  the  cows  too  much  lateral  move¬ 
ment,  and  tends  to  keep  the  stable  dirty.  Stalls 
are  to  be  recommended  if  only  for  the  pur-pose 
of  cleanliness,  to  keep  the  cows  in  then  proper 
position  so  that  the  droppings  may  fall  into  the 
gutter  behind  them.  A  double  stall  should  be 
six  feet  wide,  a  single  one  four  feet,  and  eight 


Fig.  1.— CATTLE  STANCHIONS. 

feet  is  about  the  proper  depth.  These  propor¬ 
tions  will  vary  according  to  the  kind  of  stock 
kept,  whether  large  or  small. 

The  stanchions  are  a  row  of  posts,  every 
alternate  one  being  movable,  so  that  the  top 
may  be  thrown  sideways  (as  shown  by  the  dot¬ 
ted  lines  in  fig.  3),  and  when  the  animal’s  head 
is  placed  between  them,  brought  back  and  se¬ 
cured  by  a  pin  (a).  The  cow  has  no  motion 
allowed  to  her  head,  except  up  and  down,  and 
she  is  kept  from  moving  backwards  or  forwards. 
Thus  stanchions,  while  they  are  or  may  be  un¬ 
comfortable  for  the  cow,  are  very  convenient 
for  her  owner,  and  the  stable  and  the  animals 
themselves  may  be  kept  very  neat  and  clean. 

Fig.  2  shows  another  stall  in  which  the  cows 
are  fastened  by  chain  ties,  which  slide  up  and 
down  on  the  rod  (l>).  The  feed-trough  is  ap- 


Fig.  2.— STALLS  FOR  CATTLE. 

I  proachcd  by  the  feeder  from  a  passage-way  at 
I  the  front  of  the  stai‘1,  where  a  drop-door  is  fixed 


Fig.  2.— IRRIGATING  A  HILL-SIOE. 
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through  which  the  feed  is  placed  in  the  trough. 
A  cord  prevents  the  door  from  opening  further 
than  needed,  and  a  button  holds  it  in  place 
when  closed.  The  advantages  of  this  stall  and 


Fig.  3.— STANCHIONS. 

mod®  of  fastening  are,  greater  freedom  of 
movement  for  the  cattle,  and  a  closer  and 
warmer  arrangement  of  the  stable.  The  disad¬ 
vantage  is  want  of  cleanliness,  which  may 
be  to  some  extent  obviated  by  plenty  of  litter. 

It  is  often  very  desirable  to  have  a  close  stall, 
in  which  an  animal  such  as  a  bull,  feeding  ox, 
or  an  incoming  cow  or  sick  animal  may  be 
loosely  confined  without  any  fastening.  Such 
a  one  is  shown  in  fig.  4.  It  is  built  similarly 
to  fig.  2,  but  has  no 
chains,  or  if  it  should 
have  they  are  not  need¬ 
ed.  A  door  is  made  to 
close  the  passage-way, 
and  shut  each  stall  frcm 
the  next,  if  more  than 
one  is  needed.  This 
door  may  be  swung 
round  so  as  to  close  in 
the  stall,  and  then  the 
passage-way  is*  open. 

Thus  the  passage-way 
maybe  made  a  part  of 
each  stall  if  desired. 

The  trough,  shown  by 
dotted  lines,  may  be 

divided  for  water  and  feed.  A  fattening  ani¬ 
mal  may  remain  in  its  stall  for  weeks  or 
months.  Kept  thus  solitary,  it  will  feed  better 
and  fatten  more  readily  than  if  at  liberty. 
Plentiful  littering  will  keep  the  animal  clean, 
and  as  the  manure  (and  straw)  accumulates  it 
is  trodden  down  hard  and  tight,  and  does  not 
need  removal  until  the  animal  is  taken  away. 


tive  committee  of  the  association  will  be  allowed 
to  admit  to  entry  animals  bred  in  this  country 
whose  record  may  not  be  entirely  complete,  but 
which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  pure. 
Such  entries  must  be  accompanied  by  an  ex¬ 
planatory  note,  stating  the  precise  character  of 
the  defect  in  the  record. 

The  third  rule  bears  rather  harshly  on  those 
who  have  made  a  lucrative  business  of  the  im¬ 
portation  of  Jerseys,  but  after  a  full  discussion 
it  was  decided  that  the  true  interests  of  the 
breed  could  not  be  faithfully  guarded,  except 
by  such  an  absolute  prohibition.  The  Executive 
Committee  is  to  decide  whether  any  individual 
importer  is  to  be  considered  a  dealer.  The 
second  rule  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  The 
rage  for  Jerseys  has  been  so  great,  that  there 
was  danger  that,  under  the  high  prices  now 
ruling,  all  the  poor  cheap  animals  on  the  Island 
of  Jersey  would  find  their  way  to  this  country. 
The  entry  in  the  Herd-Book  of  the  Island  So¬ 
ciety  is  based  on  an  examination  of  each  animal, 
and  if  we  take  only  such  as  have  passed  this 
examination,  we  shall  stand  a  fair  chance  of  im¬ 
proving  our  stock  instead  of  debasing  it. 

Applications  for  entry  should  be  made  to  Col. 
Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  of  Ogden  Farm,  Newport, 
R.  I.,  who  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Club,  and  the 
editor  of  its  Herd-Register,  who  will  furnish  the 


The  Hew  Rules  of  the  American  Jer¬ 
sey  Cattle  Club. 

After  an  experience  of  three  years  with  the 
pedigrees  of  Jersey  cattle,  the  above-named 
association  (which  now  numbers  about  one  hun¬ 
dred,  including  most  of  the  best  and  most  reli¬ 
able  breeders  in  the  country)  has  adopted  the 
following  rules  for  the  admission  of  pedigrees 
into  its  Herd  Register : 

1.  All  animals  imported  from  the  Island  of 
Jersey  up  to  the  date  of  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Club  (January  24th,  1871)  are  eligible  for  entry. 

2.  No  animals  imported  after  the  above  date 
will  be  admitted  to  entry,  unless  they— or  their 
sires  and  dams — are  already  entered  in  the  Herd 
Book  of  the  Royal  Jersey  Agricultural  Society. 

3.  No  animals  imported  after  the  above  date 
by  a  dealer  will  under  any  circumstances  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  entry,  whether  reputed  to  be  pedi¬ 
gree  stock  or  not. 

4.  Until  the  end  of  the  year  1872,  the  execu¬ 


Fig.  4.— BOX-STALL. 

requisite  information  to  those  who  wish  to  have 
pedigrees  recorded. 


Our  Forests— Great  Waste. 


The  annual  products  drawn  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States  from  the  forests  exceed  one 
thousand  millions  of  dollars,  or  eight  times  the 
interest  on  the  national  debt !  This  being 
the  case,  the  preservation  of  our  forests,  and  the 
right  method  of  cutting  timber,  is  a  matter  of 
general  interest  and  of  national  importance. 

To  save  our  limber,  wm  must  not  only  cut  no 
more  than  is  necessary,  but  cut  it  in  a  proper 
and  economical  manner.  We  must  stop  the 
merciless  waste  and  primitive  method  of  chop¬ 
ping  with  axes,  and  use  saws  scientifically.  The 
forests  of  Europe  are  protected  by  law,  and 
the  removal  of  their  timber  is  carefully  and  eco¬ 
nomically  performed. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  decrease  of  moisture  and 
other  climatic  changes  superinduced  by  remov¬ 
ing  trees,  let  us  look  at  the  matter  in  a  lower  as¬ 
pect,  and  compute  the  profit  and  loss. 

Probably  not  less  than  thirty  millions  of 
the  people  of  America  are  warmed  by  wood 
fuel,  consuming  more  than  one  hundred  million 
cords  per  annum,  as  any  one  knowing  the  prodi¬ 
gal  use  in  our  newer  timber  districts,  will  certify. 
If  mills,  railroads,  and  steamboats  consume  one 
third  as  much,  reckoning  the  cost  at  $3  per  cord, 
we  have  four  hundred  million  dollars  annually 


for  fuel  alone.  An  equal  consumption  of  timber 
for  fencing,  and  alike  amount  for  wooden  build¬ 
ings  of  all  kinds,  give  the  enormous  aggregate 
of  one  thousand  two  hundred  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  annually,  produced  by  our  forests  for  con¬ 
sumption. 

When  we  consider  the  fencing  and  farm- 
buildings  required  by  our  more  than  four  mil¬ 
lion  farms,  if  reckoned  at  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,  annually ,  to  each  farm,  making 
six  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  when  all  the 
use3  of  wood  are  considered,  few  men  who  have 
traveled  widely,  and  observed  and  estimated 
closely,  will  deny  that  more  than  one  thousand 
million  dollars  in  products  is  derived  from  our 
forests  annually — five  times  the  value  of  our 
largest  cotton  crop,  ten  times  the  production  of 
our  pig-iron,  twelve  times  our  production  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  f«ur  times  our  wheat  crop. 
Indeed,  few  single  interests  exceed  in  value  the 
enormous  production  of  our  forests. 

How  to  cut  timber  with  saws  scientifically 
may  be  treated  of  in  another  article,  and  I  will 
only  at  this  time  point  out  some  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  over  the  wasteful  and  primitive  ax.  First, 
saw  the  trees  down ;  they  can  be  cut  closer  and 
with  greater  economy  than  by  chopping,  and  by 
the  use  of  ivedges  felled  in  any  desired  direction. 
They  can  be  cut  with  less  labor,  if  the  operator 
knows  how,  and  uses  the  most  improved  saw. 
If  the  tree  be  designed  for  fuel,  the  saving  by 
sawing  it  the  length  desired  on  the  ground  in 
the  forest  is  manifest.  If  for  stove-wood,  the 
blocks  may  be  carted  without  splitting, and  when 
thus  sawed,  trees  that  any  chopper  would  leave 
to  rot  in  the  forest,  become  instantly  available; 
for  who  does  not  know  that  a  one-foot  block  may 
be  split  easier  than  one  of  four  feet,  besides  sav¬ 
ing  the  immense  waste  of  a  chip  a  foot  in  width  ? 
From  one  third  to  one  quarter  of  the  trees  in 
many  forests  are  what  woodmen  regard  as 
“  culls,”  and  tough  timber ;  this,  added  to  the 
saving  of  the  chips,  makes  fully  one  third  of  the 
forests  available  for  fuel  that  might  otherwise 
be  wasted  and  remain  an  obstruction  and  in¬ 
cumbrance.  Those  who,  like  the  writer,  are 
conversant  with  this  matter,  will  appreciate 
this  statement,  made  from  actual  experience. 

Saw-logs  and  dimension-timber,  fencing,  posts, 
etc.,  in  the  Northern  States  are  now  usually 
sawed,  but  in  a  recent  trip  through  all  the 
Southern  States  (except  Texas)  I  noticed  in  mill 
and  lumber-yards  the  splintered  ends  of  saw- 
logs  cut  with  axes;  indeed,  this  is  the  general 
method  of  country  mills  there,  but  improved 
methods  will  soon  prevail  everywhere  in  all 
wood-cutting. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  time  and  labor  saved 
by  sawing,  instead  of  chopping.  To  cut  one 
huudred  million  cords  of  wood  with  the  ax  re¬ 
quires  as  many  days’  labor,  and  as  many  dollars  ; 
if  the  use  of  hand  cross-cut  saws  be  substituted, 
and  only  one  half  the  labor  be  saved,  the  fifty 
millions  now  thrown  away  are  gained,  besides 
the  immense  waste  of  fuel,  making  in  the  two 
items  an  annual  saving  of  an  amount  equal  to 
the  interest  of  the  national  debt.  B. 


Raising  Hay  for  Market. 


“  A.  J.,"  Smyrna,  Tenn.,  writes  us  that  he  in¬ 
tends  to  try  and  raise  hay  for  market,  and  wants 
information  as  to  manures,  implements,  presses, 
best  modes  of  storing  the  hay,  etc.,  etc. 

First,  as  to  manures  for  the  land.  It  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  keep  stock  to  raise  hay, 
as  it  has  been  abundantly  demonstrated  that 
commercial  manures,  with  occasional  dressings 
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•oi  lime  and  swamp-muck, will  make  a  substitute. 
To  get  a  good  stand,  the  ground  should  he  well 
plowed  as  deeply  as  possible  without  injury,  re¬ 
duced  to  a  fine  tilth,  and  sown  to  whatever  grass 
is  most  suitable, directly , without  the  intervention 
of  a  grain  crop.  Bone-dust,  guano,  and  plaster, 
alternately  every  two  or  three  years,  may  he 
used  as  fertilizers,  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred 
pounds  of  the  former  and  one  hundred  pounds 
■of  the  last  per  acre.  Only  one  crop  should  be 
cut,  and  the  aftermath  should  be  encouraged  to 
grow  and  allowed  to  fall  down  and  rot.  No 
pasturing  should  be  permitted. 

Second,  as  to  implements.  The  mowing 
machine,  hay-tedder,  and  horse-rake  in  the 
field,  and  the  horse-fork  at  the  sheds,  are  all 
that  can  be  profitably  used  at  present.  Of  the 
mowers,  there  are  a  great  variety.  We  have  a 
preference  for  the  Buckeye,  and  we  have  cut 
ten  acres  per  day  with  it  without  trouble  or 
weariness.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  other 
machines  which  others  prize  as  much  as  we  do 
this.  The  tedder  is  not  adapted  to  clover 
hay,  but  for  timothy,  blue  grass,  or  red-top  is  a 
labor-saver.  The  spring-tooth  hay-rake  is  an 
absolute  necessity  in  the  hay-field,  and  as  there 
are  several  very  much  alike  in  construction, 
there  is  not  much  choice  between  well-made 
ones  by  different  makers.  Hay-loaders  are  not 
yet  brought  to  that  perfection  which  makes 
them  desirable,  as  there  are  many  contingencies 
which  interfere  with  their  successful  operation. 

Third,  as  to  pressing  and  baling.  Hay- 
presses  are  made  which,  worked  by  two-horse 
power  with  two  men,  will  bale  ten  tons  per 
day.  It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  construct  one 
with  which  two  men  can  bale  four  tons  in  a 
day,  by  means  of  a  screw.  With  such  a  press, 
costing  about  twenty  dollars,  the  writer  at  one 
time  prepared  100  tons  of  hay  for  shipment. 
Our  bales  weighed  about  200  pounds,  were  what 
is  called  loose  pressed,  and  were  tied  with  three 
bands  of  coarse  hempen  cord.  There  were  no 
comer  laths  used,  and  consequently  no  tare  was 
deducted  when  the  bales  were  sold. 

Fourth,  as  to  storage.  It  will  be  found  more 
economical  to  erect  cheap  sheds  or  barracks  than 
to  stack  the  hay.  The  amount  lost  by  stacking 
will  in  five  years  pay  for  a  shed,  which  if 
built  properly  and  taken  care  of,  may  last  forty 


barrack  for  hat  or  grain. 


years.  We  give  a  sketch  of  a  hay  barrack  we 
have  used,  which  answered  equally  well  for  hay, 
grain,  or  corn-stalks.  Built  of  hemlock  timber, 
and  boards  tongued  and  grooved  for  the  roof, 
the  cost  is  about  forty  to  fifty  dollars  for  one 
sixteen  feet  square  and  sixteen  feet  high,  holding 
five  tons  of  loose  hay.  It  is  much  more  econo¬ 
mical  to  build  them  larger  than  this  one. 
Twenty -four  feet  square  and  sixteen  feet  high 


may  be  built  for  one  third  more,  and  will  con¬ 
tain  over  twice  as  much.  On  a  large  scale,  one 
long  shed  would  be  found  more  economical  in 
cost,  but  the  smaller  ones  may  be  scattered 
about,  and  thus  be  found  more  convenient. 
When  these  barracks  are  to  be  used  for  grain  or 
stalks,  they  should  have  caps  over  the  founda¬ 
tion  posts,  to  render  them  rat-proof,  as  shown 
in  the  engraving.  Very  cheap  hay-sheds  may 
be  made  by  setting  four  posts  in  the  ground 
and  covering  with  a  roof  of  straw  thatch,  but 
they  are  not  durable. 


Jersey  Cows  for  Butter.  —  “Thirteen 
cows  and  heifers  made  in  January  282  lbs.  12 
oz.  of  butter — all  sold  at  75  cents  per  lb.”  So 
writes  Mr.  J.  Milton  Mackie,  of  Great  Barring¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  of  his  herd  of  pure  Jerseys.  Per¬ 
haps  somebody’s  “  natives,”  or  somebody’s 
“grades”  can  beat  this;  if  so,  we  would  be 
very  glad  to  know  it.  $16.30  per  month  as  the 
average  product  of  thirteen  animals,  not  forced 
in  any  way — only  kept  in  good  breeding  condi¬ 
tion  —  and  in  mid-winter,  is  a  product  with 
which  any  farmer  might  be  satisfied.  Of  course, 
at  this  season  some  of  the  cows  were  nearly  dry, 
and  some  were  two-year-olds  with  their  first 
calves,  yet  the  average  weekly  yield  of  butter  was 
nearly  5  lbs.  per  week  all  around.  The  “moral  ” 
is  that  Jersey  cows  are  good  to  have  on  a  but¬ 
ter-maker’s  farm,  and  the  natural  inference  is 
that  if  you  can  not  afford  thorough-breds,  you 
will  do  well  to  breed  to  pure  Jersey  bulls,  and 
raise  a  herd  in  which  there  shall  be  a  strong  and 
a  constantly  increasing  infusion  of  Jersey  blood. 


The  Uneven  Pulling  of  Teams. 

We  have  received  many  communications  on 
the  subject  of  the  uneven  pulling  of  horses,  and 
it  seems  not  to  be  well  understood.  It  appears 
to  be  a  general  idea  that  when  one  horse  of  a 
team  is  pulling  ahead  of  the  other,  either  one 
or  the  other  (some  say  one  and  some  the  other) 
is  pulling  a  greater  share  of  the  load.  Now,  it 
is  a  matter  of  fact  that  however  uneven  the 
double-tree  may  be,  if  the  whipple-trees  are  free 
from  entanglement  with  any  part  of  the  wagon, 
the  draft  is  not  in  any  way  changed ;  each  horse 
is  exerting  exactly  the  same  power  on  the  load — 
if  the  bolt  is  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  double- 
tree,  as  it  should  be — as  it  would  if  the  double- 
tree  were  exactly  level.  This  is  to  be  proved  by 
a  simple  problem  in  mechanics.  The  double- 
tree  is  a  lever,  the  fulcrum  of  which  is  the  bolt 
by  which  it  is  attached  to  the  wagon  tongue. 
If  the  arms  of  the  lever  are  of  the  same  length, 
the  power  expended  on  each  of  them  in  draw¬ 
ing  the  wagon  is  necessarily  the  same.  Now, 
however  far  from  level  the  double-tree  may  get, 
the  lengths  of  the  arms  or  the  distances  from 
each  hook  to  the  center  bolt  remains  the  same, 
and  straight  lines  drawn  from  the  bolt  to  other 
straight  lines  parallel  to  the  tongue  drawn  from 
each  hook  will  be  equal.  The  dotted  lines  in 
the  engraving  are  intended  to  show  this  more 
plainly.  The  distance  between  the  points  a  a 
is  exactly  divided  by  the  line  A  which  passes 
through  the  draw-bolt,  and  the  draft  from  these 
points  is  equal  on  either  side.  These  distances, 
which  alone  can  change  the  amount  of  force 
exerted,  remaining  the  same,  the  force  exerted 
is  the  same. 

There  i3  no  relation  between  a  double-tree 
and  a  balance  or  the  beam  of  a  scale,  which  is 
supposed  by  one  correspondent.  If  a  greater 
weight  is  placed  in  one  scale  than  in  the  other, 
the  beam  oscillates,  and  it  will  not  stop  until 


one  weight  is  completely  suspended  by  the 
other,  or  the  beam  rests  against  something 
which  stops  the  motion.  So  if  one  horse  pulls 
more  than  the  other  he  will  draw  him  back  un¬ 
til  the  whippfe-tree  comes  against  the  wagon 
and  presses  against  it,  when  the  amount  of 
pressure  will  be 
exactly  equal  to 
the  excess  of  force 
exerted  by  one 
horse.  But  while 
there  is  no  pressure 
against  the  wagon 
and  the  whipple- 
tree  is  free  each 
horse  draws  equal¬ 
ly.  But  it  must 
not  be  understood 
that  we  do  not  de¬ 
precate  the  prac¬ 
tice.  It  is  un¬ 
pleasant  to  see,  unworkmanlike,  and  slovenly, 
and  a  farmer  that  permits  it  can  not  be  looked 
upon  as  a  neat  farmer.  To  prevent  it,  take  a 
strap  with  a  buckle  at  one  end  and  a  snap-hook 
at  the  other ;  buckle  one  end  to  the  check-rein 
of  the  quick  horse,  and  hook  the  other  to  the 
inside  trace-chain  of  the  other  horse  so  far 
back  as  to  prevent  his  mate  from  getting 
ahead  of  him.  They  can  then  be  kept  even. 

Gate  Hinge. — David  Ruble,  Eula,  Oregon, 
sends  us  a  drawing  of  a  new  gate-hinge,  which 
is  calculated  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  of 
splitting  of  the  post  when  the  timber  is  bored 
for  the  insertion  of  the  bolt  of  the  ordinary 
heavy  gate-hinge.  It  is  made  of  strap  iron, 
l‘/4  x  y4  in.,  and  requires 
a  bar  about  15  inches  in 
length.  The  extremities 
of  the  bar  are  fashioned 
into  screws,  which  pass 
through  holes  in  the  back 
strap,  and  are  fastened  with  nuts,  which  en¬ 
able  the  gate-post  to  be  firmly  clasped.  An 
eye  is  formed  to  receive  the  other  part  of  the 
hinge,  which  is  of  ordinary  construction,  or 
may  be  made  on  the  same  principle  as  this. 
The  illustration  here  given  will  explain  the 
peculiar  construction  of  this  improved  hinge. 


Rack  for  Shoeing  Unruly  Animals. 

The  rack  of  which  we  give  an  engraving  is 
one  suited  to  use  for  shoeing  vicious  animals. 
It  is  often  found  necessary  in  shoeing  a  vicious 
mule  to  have  the  aid  of  several  men  with  ropes. 
With  this  rack  the  operation  can  be  done  with 
much  greater  ease.  The  animal  is  led  into  the 
frame,  and  secured  by  hooking  the  harness  to 
the  hooks.  A  forefoot  is  taken  up  and  secured 
by  the  strap  to  the  post  seen  at  the  front. 
Bars,  with  bands  passing  beneath  the  horse,  are 
placed  on  each  side,  which  may  be  elevated 
until  the  beast  is  lifted  off  its  feet  and  rendered 
perfectly  helpless,  if  needed.  The  hind-feet 
may  be  fastened  to  the  liind-posts  by  straps,  in 
case  of  a  very  vicious  animal,  and  the  shoes 
nailed  on  while  the  blacksmith'  is  protected 
against  any  attempts  at  kicking,  and  the  beast 
can  not  throw  himself,  being  supported  by  the 
frame  and  belly-bands.  The  rack  should  be 
made  with  stout  sills  and  posts,  about  4  inches 
square,  or  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the  strug¬ 
gling  of  any  animal  that  may  be  put  into  it, 
and  mortised  into  them.  The  size  of  the  frame 
should  be  adapted  to  the  animals  for  which  it  is 
provided — about  8  ft.  in  length  and  2  ft.  in  width. 


hinge. 
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PLATFORM  AND  SPOUT  FOR  WASHING  SHEEP. 


cleau,  and  kept  so  during-  tlie  operation.  As 
the  sheep  are  brought  in  one  at  a  time,  the  ani¬ 
mal  to  be  shorn  is  placed  on  its  rump,  with  its 
side  against  the  operator’s  knees,  and  its  back 
towards  his  left  hand  as  he  stands  in  an  upright 
position.  Stooping  slightly,  he  is  able  with  the 
shears  to  cut  the  wool  from  the  sheep’s  neck  all 
round,  down  as  low  as  the  shoulders,  by  turning 
the  sheep  a  little  now  and  then.  Theu  stoop- 


by  a  pair  of  rubber  boots,  and  a  rubber  apron 
will  protect  the  body  from  splashes  of  water. 

'When  all  is  ready  for  shearing,  the  sheep 
should  be  put  into  a  clean  and  well-littered  barn¬ 
yard;  the  barn-floor,  or  the  floor  of  a  shed 
specially  provided,  should  be  swept  perfectly 


restrain  its  motion.  Theu  the  side  of  the  sheep 
is  shorn  completely,  the  clipping  always  being 
in  lines  from  the  belly  towards  the  back.  When; 
the  left  side  is  completed,  the  fleece  is  gathered 
up  closely  towards  the  sheep’s  back,  and  the 
animal  is  turned  over  on  to  the  shorn  side,  the- 
head  being  still  kept  quiet  by  one 
foot  resting  on  the  neck.  The  right 
side  is  then  shorn  similarly  to  the 
left,  and  the  sheep  is  released. 
Before  allowing  it  to  go,  however, 
the  cuts,  which  will  in  all  cases  be 
made  more  or  less,  should  be- 
dressed  with  a  mixture  of  tar,  liog’s- 
lard,  and  a  few  drops  of  turpen¬ 
tine,  to  prevent  flies  from  depos¬ 
iting  their  eggs,  which  would  in 
a  very  short  time,  if  neglected, 
hatch  and  seriously  injure  the 
sheep.  The  fleece  should  now  be- 
cared  for.  It  should  be  taken  up- 
and  spread  on  a  table  (see  fig.  2),. 
or  on  a  clean  part  of  the  floor,  all 
dirt  picked  off  from  it,  any  loose 
tags  placed  in  the  center,  and  the 
sides  folded  towards  the  middle,, 
when  it  may  be  rolled  up  into  a 
compact  bundle  twelve  to  sixteen 
inches  in  length,  and  secured  by 
two  strings  of  twine  tied  tightly 
around  at  equal  distances  from  the 
end.  We  think  it  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  to  caution  farmers  against  the 
practice  of  putting  soiled  tag-locks 
into  their  fleeces.  It  is  sometimes 
done  however,  but  really  such  a 
caution  should  be  as  unnecessary 
as  one  against  stealing.  A  farmer 
should  never  be  ashamed  to  look 
a  wool-buyer  in  the  face  after  sell¬ 
ing  Ins  fleeces  to  him.  When  the 
fleeces  are  tied  up,  they  had  better 
be  bagged  at  once  and  kept  in  a  dark  room, 
neither  dry  nor  damp,  until  sold.  If  very  dry,  the 
wool  becomes  harsh ;  if  damp,  the  first  touch  re¬ 
veals  the  fact,  and  a  lower  bid  is  the  consequence. 
A  moderate  dampness  is  no  injury,  and  gives  soft¬ 
ness  to  the  wool.  Proper  preparation  for  mar¬ 
ket  and  neatness  in  packing  always  pays  with 
all  sorts  of  produce,  by  securing  an  advanced 
price  or  a  readier  sale.  Finally,  it  is  economy 


Sheep  Washing  and  Shearing. 


Washing  and  shearing  sheep  may  be  made 
easy  or  troublesome,  as  more  or  less  attention 
and  skill  are  applied  to  the  business.  All  the 
discomforts  sometimes  attendant  on  it,  may  be 
avoided  by  proper  preparation  and 
judicious  management.  Where 
there  is  no  stream,  washing  may  be 
done  in  a  tank,  into  which  water 
may  be  pumped  with  a  force-pump 
and  hose.  If  a  stream  is  at  hand 
which  affords  three  feet  of  fall,  a 
spout  may  be  arranged  as  in  figure 
1.  By  either  method  there  is  no 
necessity  for  the  operator  to  enter 
the  water.  If  not  more  than  a 
dozen  or  twenty  sheep  are  to  be 
washed,  a  sufficiently  large  tank  is 
not  a  costly  affair,  and  the  water 
left  after  the  washing  will  in  the 
shape  of  liquid  manure  pay  for  the 
trouble  of  making  it.  The  water 
in  which  sheep  have  been  washed 
contains  much  potash,  and,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  should  be  scattered  over  a 
meadow.  Where  a  large  flock  is 
to  be  handled,  it  will  pay  to  make 
a  dam  in  a  stream,  and  use  the  ap¬ 
paratus  shown  in  fig.  1.  It  consists 
of  a  spout  from  the  edge  of  the 
dam,  which  conveys  a  stream  of 
water  under  which  the  sheep  arc 
washed.  A  floor  of  planks  laid 
loosely  to  permit  the  water  to  es¬ 
cape  between  them,  is  placed 
across  the  stream,  and  a  pen  to 
confine  the  waiting  sheep  is  built 
near  it.  The  sheep,  having  been 
previously  tagged  and  freed  from 
all  lumps  of  adhering  dirt,  are 
brought  one  by  one  beneath 
the  spout,  and  the  fleece  well  washed.  It 
is  a  great  help  to  the  washing,  if  the  sheep 
can  be  exposed  the  day  previously  to  a 
warm  rain,  which  will  loosen  and  soften  the 
dirt  on  the  wool.  When  the  fleece  is  washed, 
the  excess  of  water  is  squeezed  out  of  the  wool 
and  the  sheep  permitted  to  escape  at  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  stream,  if  possible  into  a  cleau 
pasture-field  or  meadow.  It  is  better  to  have 


FOLDING  FLEECES. 


rack  for  shoeing  hokses. — (Sec  preceding  page. ) 


them  kept  a  few  days  in  such  a  clean  pasture 
before  shearing,  to  permit  the  fleece  to  recover 
the  natural  softness  which  results  from  the  oil 
or  grease  absorbed  from  the  skin.  By  this  plan 
of  washing  there  is  no  necessity  of  wetting  even 
the  operator’s  feet,  which  may  be  kept  quite  dry 


ing,  he  is  able  to  cut  half-way  down  its  body,  in 
lines  from  the  belly  towards  the  back,  from 
which  the  wool  is  cut  as  far  as  the  back-bone. 
The  sheep  is  then  permitted  to  fall  gently  on  its 
right  side,  and  the  shearer,  kneeling  on  one  knee, 
holds  his  other  on  the  sheep’s  neck,  lightly,  to 


to  shear  close — the  wool  near  the  skin  being 
heavier,  because  it  contains  a  greater  portion  of 
yolk.  If  the  buyer  complains  of  the  uneven 
strength  or  texture  of  the  wool,  it  is  due  to  want 
of  care  or  neglect  in  feeding,  which  has  affected 
the  growth  or  health  of  the  sheep. 
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The  White  Lady’s-Slipper. 


Among  our  wild-flowers,  none  are  more  at¬ 
tractive  than  those  belonging  to  the  Orchis 
Family.  The  singular  structure  of  their  flow¬ 
ers,  aud  the  beauty  of  their  coloring  in  most 


species,  are  sure  to  attract  attention,  ana  the 
rarity  and  very  local  character  of  many  of 
them  make  them  great  favorites  willi  plant 
collectors.  The  Lady’s-Slippers,  as  the  species 
of  Cypripedium  are  popularly  called,  are  among 
the  most  noticeable  of  our  native  orchids. 
There  are  six  species  in  the  Northern  States, 
one  of  the  rarest  of  which  is  the  White  Lady’s- 
Slipper,  Cypripedium  candidum,  which  wTe  have 
figured  of  the  natural  size.  The  lip,  which  is 
the  conspicuous  portion  of  the  flower,  is  of  a 
pure  white,  the  rest  of  the  flower  being  green¬ 
ish.  This  rare  little  plant  is  found  in  bogs  from 
Central  New  York  westward. 

All  the  Cypripediums  are  worthy  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  but  they  can  only  be  grown  successfully 
by  imitating  their  natural  conditions.  They 
require  a  peaty,  sandy  soil  and  a  shady  situa¬ 
tion,  and  under  these  circumstances  their  culti¬ 
vation  is  not  difficult.  They  are  all  perfectly 
hardy  as  far  as  enduring  cold  is  concerned,  but 
they  will  soon  die  if  continually  exposed  to  a 
hot  sun.  The  finest  of  our  species  is  C.  spec- 
labile,  which  has  a  large  white  and  crimson 
flower,  is  quite  common  in  some  of  the  West¬ 
ern  States,  and  is  justly  prized  in  Europe  as 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  herbaceous  plants. 


The  Wild-Yam. — (Dioscorea  nllosa.) 

One  of  our  commonest  climbers,  the  Wild- 
Yam,  seems  to  be  among  the  least  noticed  and 
the  least  known,  as  we  very  frequently  have 


plant  belongs  to  the  same  genus  with  the 
edible  Yam  of  tropical  countries,  and  the  more 
northern  Chinese  Yam  (Dios¬ 
corea  Batatas).  The  root  of 
these  is  very  large,  fleshy,  aud 
edible,  while  that  of  our  wild 
plant  is  knotty  and  medi¬ 
cinal,  rather  than  nutritious. 

The  stems  of  the  Wild- Yam  are 
slender  and  herbaceous,  and 
climb  to  the  bight  of  eight  feet 
or  more.  The  shape  of  the 
leaves  is  given  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing,  which  is  about  half  the 
natural  size.  The  staminate 
and  pistillate  flowers  are  borne 
upon  different  plants,  the  stam¬ 
inate  ones  being  in  loose 
clusters,  as  shown  in  the  en¬ 
graving.  A  small  raceme  of 
pistillate  flowers  is  shown  at 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  en¬ 
graving.  These  are  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  in  appearance  from  the 
staminate  ones.  The  fruit  is  a 
dry,  tliree-winged  capsule, 
which  is  conspicuous  in  win¬ 
ter  when  the  foliage  is  gone. 

A  single  fruit  is  given  in  the  en¬ 
graving.  This  yam  grows  near¬ 
ly  all  over  the  United  States, 
being  much  more  abundant 
southward.  It  makes  a  very 
good  and  quick-growing  climb¬ 
er  for  covering  low  screens 
and  trellises,  aud  is  sometimes 
cultivated  for  that  purpose. 

The  botanical  name  of  our 
species  is  Dioscorea  villosa ; 
the  specific  name  is  not  a  de¬ 
scriptive  one,  as  the  plant  is 
far  from  being  villose  (having 
long  hairs),  but  the  leaves  are 
nearly  smooth,  or  at  most 
downy  on  the  lower  surface.  The  generic  name 
was  given  in  honor  of  the  Greek  Dioscorides. 

■ - <*>—* -  '  a  — 

Flower-Garden  Plans. 

BV  XL  FRESCO. 


In  a  late  issue  of  your  paper,  I  noticed  a  plan 
for  flower-beds  by  a  .contributor;  and  as  I  am 
opposed  to  beds  of  complicated  forms  aud  nu- 


PLAN  OP  FLOWER-BEDS  CUT  IN  A  LAWN. 


merous  angles,  I  inclose  a  simple  arrangement 
of  beds  which  has  given  me  much  pleasure. 
In  planting,  numerous  angles  present  difficul¬ 


ties  ;  and  when  the  owner  of  a  garden  prides 
himself  upon  a  well-kept  lawn,  he  should  so 
design  his  beds  as  to  enable  him  to  use  the 


wild -yak.— (Dioscorea  villosa. ) 

mowing  machine  or  grass-hook  to  advantage. 
Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  is  so  attractive  as 
well-defined  masses  of  color  in  appropriate  beds 
surrounded  by  luxuriant  and  well-kept  turf. 

The  accompanying  plan  is  cut  out  of  my 
lawn  in  front  of  my  library  window,  and  the 
effect  from  both  the  house  and  street  is  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  center  bed  is  four  feet  in  diameter; 
then  there  arc  two  feet  six  inches  of  grass,  be¬ 
yond  which  are  outside  beds  three  feet  wide. 
At  present  the  beds  are  filled  with  Hyacinths, 
aud  as  soon  as  these  can  be  removed  they  will 
be  planted  as  follows:  No.  1.  Scarlet  Geranium. 
No.  2.  Variegated-leaved  Geranium  “Bijou.” 
No.  3.  Achyranthes  Lindenii.  No.  4.  Coleus. 
No.  5.  Striped  Petunia.  No.  G.  Phlox  Drum- 
mondii.  No.  7.  Tropaiolum  Tom  Thumb. 

Some  of  your  readers  will  exclaim :  “  Oh  ! 
what  nonsense !  I  can  not  afford  to  purchase 
such  expensive  plants.”  For  the  benefit  of  such 
persons,  we  will  point  out  what  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  expenditure  of  fifty  cents — an 
amount  that  can  be  spared  by  any  one  who  is 
desirous  to  make  home  cheerful  and  attractive. 
To  such  I  would  say  :  Prepare  the  ground  by 
deep  digging  and  pulverizing,  and  send  to  a 
responsible  seedsman  for  the  seeds  referred  to 
below — costing  from  five  to  ten  cents  per  packet. 
At  the  proper  time  plant  them  as  follows : 

No.  1.  Crimson  Petunia.  No.  2.  White  Phlox 
Drummondii.  No.  3.  Crimson  Phlox  Drum- 
mondii.  No.  4.  Tropaeolum  Tom  Thumb.  No. 
5.  Petunia,  Countess  of  Ellesmere.  No.  0. 
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White  or  Striped  Petunia — latter  preferred. 
No.  7.  Dwarf  Convolvulus. 

Sow  the  seeds  in  rows,  and  when  large 
enough  thin  out  to  about  eight  inches  to  one 
foot  apart.  These  inexpensive  plants  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  bloom  until  destroyed  by  frosts,  and 
will  present  a  marked  feature  in  any  garden. 
The  plants  recommended  are  free  growers,  con¬ 
stant  bloomers,  easily  cultivated,  and  produce  a 
fine  effect  when  planted  in  masses.  The  pri¬ 
mary  expenditure  of  fifty  cents  will  prove  the 
last  outlay,  for  the  cultivator  can  secure  an 
ample  supply  of  seed  for  the  next  season. 


Grafting  the  Chestnut. 

[A  correspondent,  “  D.  A.,”  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  gives  the  following  valuable  experience 
in  grafting  the  Chestnut.  Some  time  ago  we 
stated  that  grafting  at  or  below  the  surface  had 
been  found  successful  with  hickories,  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  it  be  tried  with  the  Chestnut.  We  are 
glad  to  learn  that  the  method  had  already  been 
tried,  and  with  good  results. — Ed.] 

In  the  spring  of  ’56  I  engrafted  near  Anna¬ 
polis,  Md.,  some  200  trees  with  grafts  imported, 
and  in  excellent  condition,  from  Leroy,  of  An¬ 
gers,  France. 

I  placed  the  grafts,  as  they  do  in  France,  on 
young,  thrifty  stocks  of  from  one  to  three  inches 
in  diameter,  at  a  hight  of  four  feet  from  the 
ground,  when  the  peach-trees  blossomed.  Per¬ 
haps  130  grew  satisfactorily ;  the  following  spring 
I  found  nine  tenths  of  these  killed,  and,  as  I  had 
afterwards  reason  to  believe,  they  died  from  the 
different  expansion  on  freezing  of  the  stock  and 
the  growth  on  the  graft,  the  one  being  com¬ 
paratively  solid  and  fibrous,  the  other  sappy. 

I  had  a  compulsory  absence  for  three  years; 
on  my  return  I  engrafted  in  the  spring  of  ’00 
about  1,000  trees,  half  of  them  growing  satis¬ 
factorily  ;  they  died  out  as  before. 

The  civil  war  again  absented  me.  On  its  con¬ 
clusion  I  engrafted  a  number  on  a  level  with  the 
ground,  with  the  usual  success  as  to  growth.  In 
November,  the  earth  was  heaped  up  around 
them,  a  foot  or  more,  to  prevent  their  freezing. 
It  was  effective ;  a  few  of  them,  that  were 
passed  over  or  neglected  in  covering,  died  out 
as  before. 

There  was  a  difference  in  the  growth  of  the 
ten  varieties  employed,  the  “  Black  Prince  ”  the 
least  satisfactory,  and  the  “  Lyons  Marrow”  as 
good  as  any.  The  culture  of  the  European 
Chestnuts  in  this  manner  is  quite  practicable,  as 
far  north  at  least  as  Philadelphia. 


Thorburn’ s  Late  Rose  Potato. 

BY  EDWARD  I..  COY,  WEST  HEBRON,  N.  Y. 

In  the  autumn  of  1869,  when  digging  a  large 
field  of  Early  Rose,  which  had  been  entirely 
ripe  for  several  weeks,  a  few  hills  were  discov¬ 
ered,  the  stalks  of  which  were  green,  and  the 
yield  of  tubers  enormous — in  fact,  outyielding 
the  neighboring  hills  of  Early  Rose  at  least 
three  to  one.  At  first  I  supposed  some  fertilizer 
or  some  other  local  cause  had  forced  an  un¬ 
natural  growth  and  kept  the  stalks  green.  But 
a  closer  examination  proved  that  such  was  not 
the  case.  The  tubers  were  a  lighter  red  at  the 
seed-end  than  the  Early  Rose,  and  the  stalks 
more  “  stocky  ”  and  more  upright  in  growth. 
The  leaves  were  also  thicker  and  more  pointed, 
but  narrower.  The  next  spring  these  potatoes 
were  cut  in  pieces  of  one  eye  each,  and  planted 
one  piece  in  a  hill ;  making  three  row’s  through 


the  center  of  a  large  field  of  Early  Rose.  They 
did  not  come  up  quite  as  quick,  but  made  a  far 
larger  growth  than  the  Early  Rose,  although  the 
latter  had  two  to  three  eyes  planted  in  each  hill. 
The  difference  in  growth  wras  so  marked  that  it 
could  be  seen  at  a  great  distance.  When  the 
tops  of  the  Early  Rose  were  entirely  dead  and 
ripe,  these  were  as  green  and  thrifty  as  ever. 
They  ripened  about  with  the  Jackson  White, 
thus  having  nearly  the  whole  season  to  grow'  in. 
When  dug,  the  three  rows  yielded  more  than 
nine  rows  of  the  others. 

I  had  now  enough  to  test  their  keeping  qual¬ 
ities,  which  I  find  are  unsurpassed.  In  the 
same  cellar,  at  planting  time,  when  the  Early 
Rose  were  so  badly  sprouted  and  wilted  as  to 
be  totally  unfit  for  table  use,  these  had  not 
started,  and  were  as  crisp  and  solid  as  when  first 
dug.  A  few  that  were  reserved  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  them,  kept  in  good  condition  for 
cooking  until  the  new  crop  of  Early  Rose  came 
upon  the  table. 

Last  season  I  planted  4s/4  acres  on  a  piece  of 
ordinary  clay-loam  soil.  It  was  on  a  side- 
hill,  so  steep  that  it  had  to  be  plowed  with  a 
side-hill  plow’.  It  was  lightly  manured,  before 
plowing,  with  barn-yard  manure.  No  other 
fertilizer  was  used,  except  a  light  top-dressing 
of  plaster,  when  they  first  came  up.  The  field 
was  finished  out  with  Early  Rose.  The  Late 
Rose  maintained  the  same  marked  difference  in 
grow’th,  time  of  ripening,  and  yield,  as  before.  I 
harvested  on  that  field  1,280  bushels.  On  the  same 
soil,  and  under  the  same  treatment,  the  Early 
Rose  yielded  only  80  bushels  per  acre.  In  table 
quality  they  are  not  surpassed  by  any.  They 
cook  very  dry  and  mealy,  and  have  a  peculiar 
rich  and  delicate  flavor.  They  grew  very  com¬ 
pactly  in  the  hill,  making  them  easy  to  dig. 

The  valuable  characteristics  of  this  Late  Rose 
are  so  distinctly  marked,  and  have  proved  of  so 
permanent  a  character  for  three  years,  that  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  pronounce  them  positive  and 
fixed.  It  is  not,  as  Mr.  Campbell  has  asserted,  “a 
sport  of  a  single  season  whereof  the  producer  can 
give  no  history  or  support  as  to  its  reli¬ 
able  permanency.”  But  it  is  a  thorough¬ 
ly  tested  and  invaluable  variety  of  the 
Early  Rose.  I  had  a  few  of  them  planted 
last  year  in  different  sections,  and  in  every 
case  with  the  same  result.  I  have  no 
Late  Rose  to  sell.  One  of  the  seed  firm 
of  J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  15  John  st.,  New 
York,  made  me  a  visit  about  the  1st  of 
last  October,  and  after  thoroughly  testing 
their  table  quality,  and  examining  them 
on  my  grounds,  bought  all  the  potatoes 
I  had  to  spare.  I  would  here  earnestly 
caution  the  public  against  purchasing 
Late  Rose  from  irresponsible  parties. 

They  arc  being  offered  under  that  name 
of  all  colors,  shapes,  and  sizes.  The 
comparatively  low  price  at  which  the 
Messrs.  Thorburn  &  Co.  offer  them, 
places  this  variety  within  the  reach  of  all. 

- - - - :«0<— - ►  - - 

Thomas  Wier’s  Apple-Worm  Trap. 

BY  C.  V.  RILEY. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wier,  of  Lacon,  Ill.,  has  hit  upon 
a  very  simple  device  for  alluring  apple-worms, 
which  is  destined  to  play  an  important  role  in 
counterworking  their  injuries. 

In  conjunction  with  his  cousin,  Mr.  D.  B. 
Wier,  he  has  patented  the  trap,  and  though  I 
do  not  think  that  the  patenting  of  such  simple 
devices  is  quite  in  accordance  with  a  progress¬ 
ive  horticultural  spirit,  or  that  the  patentees  will 


find  it  a  very  profitable  undertaking,  they  have 
a  perfect  right  to  think  otherwise. ' 

It  was  too  late  in  the  season  when  the  trap 
was  brought  to  my  notice  to  give  it  a  thorough 
trial,  but  I  was  at  once  favorably  impressed  with 
its  usefulness,  and  what  little  I  have  seem 
of  its  work  has  not  altered  that  impression. 

The  trap  (see  figure — A  closed,  B  open) 
consists  of  two,  three,  or  more  thin  pieces  of 
board,  12  to  20  inches  in  length,  and  2  to  4 
inches  wide,  with  a  screw  (a)  through  their  cen¬ 
ter.  The  screw  must  be  long  enough  to  be 
firmly  driven  into  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  so  as  to 
hold  the  boards  in  position.  The  boards  arc 
cut  out  on  each  side  of  the  screw,  as  at  c,  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  their  separation  when  fastened  together 
by  the  silken  threads  of  the  worms,  and  to  bet¬ 
ter  expose  the  latter  when  the  trap  is  opened. 

The  advantages  of  this  trap  so  far  outbalance 
the  disadvantages  that  it  may  be  considered  the 
best  we  yet  have.  These  advantages  may  be 
stated  as  follows:  It  is  cheap,  accessible  to  all, 
easily  placed  on  the  tree  and  removed  again ; 
wood  forms,  perhaps,  the  most  natural  covert 
for  the  worms ;  the  traps  may  be  collected  with 
little  trouble,  by  the  barrowful,  submitted  to  a 
killing  heat,  in  one  way  or  another,  and  re¬ 
placed  again ;  they  may  be  used  on  the  ground 
as  well  as  on  the  tree.  Its  disadvantages  are 
few.  One  it  has,  in  common  with  all  other 
snares  or  traps  for  this  insect,  nameiy,  that  it 
can  never  exterminate  the  Codling-moth,  for 
many  reasons  that  will  suggest  themselves  to  all 
who  have  any  acquaintance  with  the  insect. 
Another  is,  that  where  one  trap  only  is  used  it 
can  be  attached  to  but  one  side  of  the  tree,  and 
in  this  single  respect,  notwithstanding  all  the 
theories  of  my  friend  Wier,  it  must  always  be* 
inferior  to  any  trap  that  encircles  the  tree. 

The  worms  will  spin  their  cocoons  between 
the  inner  shingle  and  the  tree  as  freely  as  between 
the  shingles  themselves,  and  I  suspect  that  it 
will  be  found  less  tedious  and  cheaper  to  detach 
the  traps  and  kill  the  worms  by  wholesale,  than 
to  open  them  on  the  tree.  Those  who  prefer 


weir’s  apple-worm  trap. 

the  latter  method,  will  be  pleased  to  learn  of  the 
means  described  by  Mr.  Wier,  who  says :  “  The 
quickest  and  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  have  a 
large  tin  pan  bent  in  on  one  side,  so  as  to  fit 
closely  to  the  trunk  oi-  the  tree.  When  you 
reach  the  tree,  drop  upon  your  knees,  place  the 
depression  in  the  pan  against  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  hold  it  there  by  pressing  your  body  against 
it,  and  you  have  both  hands  free  to  open  the 
trap.  When  opening  it,  many  of  the  pupae  or 
chrysalids  will  fall  into  the  pan,  and  some  of 
the  worms.  Kill  the  rest  or  scrape  them  into 
the  pan.  The  trap  must  be  turned  clear  around, 
as  many  will  be  found  between  it  and  the  bark 
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of  the  tree.  A  person  will  open  ancl  kill  the 
worms  in  from  400  to  800  traps  in  a  da}'.”  I 
have  known  one  of  these  traps  to  be  so  thor¬ 
oughly  torn  to  pieces  by  the  Downy  Woodpeck¬ 
er,  that  if  they  are  to  be  preserved  from  year  to 
year,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  leave  them  on 
the  tree  during  winter. 

The  inventor  informed  me  that  he  believes  his 
trap  is  more  apt  to  come  into  general  use  by 
being  patented,  than  if  offered  without  price  to 
the  public.  If,  in  his  hope  to  realize  a  fortune 
from  it,  he  sends  out  agents  among  the  fruit¬ 
growers  of  the  country,  I  am  not  sure  but  he  is 
correct ;  especially  if  such  agents  are  enabled, 
by  proper  circulars,  giving  a  true  and  condensed 
history  of  the  Codling-moth,  to  disseminate  im¬ 
portant  information.  But  the  danger  is,  that 
patentees  are  sure  to  claim  too  much  for  their 
pet  creations.  This  fact  is  well  exemplified 
in  the  present  instance,  for  the  label  pasted 
on  such  of  the  traps  as  have  been  so  far  sent 
out,  commences  as  follows : 

Thomas  Wier’s 
APPLE-WORM 

AND 

CURCULIO  TRAP, 

Which  catches  Apple-Worms,  Curculio,  and 

every  Species  of  Insects  infesting  Fruit.  [7  /  /] 

The  love  of  gain  obscures  the  light  of  truth ; 
and  this  wonderful  power  of  a  pair  of  shingles  to 
catch  “every  species  of  insect  infesting  fruit”  is 
altogether  too  much  like  Mr.  Quackenboslr’s  pat¬ 
ent  universal,  never-failing  Elixir,  which  cures 
all  diseases  that  possess  mankind  !  It  would  not 
deceive  the  well-informed,  but  the  glittering 
of  its  panaceal  power  may  lure  the  ignorant. 

Other  evils  will  likewise  result  from  the  sale 
of  this  trap  under  such  spurious  claims,  and 
without  some  explanation  of  the  insects’  habits. 
One  of  them  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
dialogue,  which  is  not  altogether  imaginary,  but 
is  founded  on  an  actual  occurrence.  Agent 
Gaingreedy  —  his  desire  to  sell  rights  being 
stronger  than  his  love  of  accuracy — meets  farm¬ 
er  Glauball,  and  straightway  expatiates  upon 
the  merits  of  the  patent  trap.  He  shows  how 
the  worms  gnaw  their  way  in  between  the  shin¬ 
gles,  and  how  easily  they  may  be  destroyed. 
“  Acli !  ”  cries  the  credulous  German,  “  und  is 
it  true  das  de  worm  rader  eat  de  schindel  dan 
de  apfel  ?  ”  “O  yes !  ”  says  Gaingreedy,  “  screw 
one  of  the  traps  on  to  this  tree,  and  in  a  week  I 
will  come  back,  and  we  will  examine  it.”  At 
the  expiration  of  the  week  the  trap  is  opened, 
and  upon  viewing  with  wonder  the  worms  that 
have  secreted  in  it,  Glauball  rapturously  ex¬ 
claims,  “  1st  es  moglicli  ?  das  ist  de  best  ting  I  yet 
see,”  and  purchases  the  right  to  use  much  quick¬ 
er  than  he  would  if  he  knew  that  the  worms  had 
already  been  in  his  apples. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  so  long  as  men  can  be 
induced  to  use  the  trap,  and  kill  the  w'orms 
regularly,  it  matters  little  whether  or  not  they 
understand  the  philosophy  of  its  use;  but  bar¬ 
ring  the  principle  at  stake,  the  spread  of  error 
can  never  be  fraught  with  any  continued  good ; 
and  when,  by  carelessness  or  oversight,  some  of 
the  very  priests  of  horticulture  spread  through 
the  columns  of  prominent  journals  the  absurd 
idea  that  the  moth  deposits  her  eggs  between 
the  “face  of  the  trap,”  it  becomes  patent  that  it 
is  not  the  credulous  German  alone  who  needs 
correct  rather  than  bogus  information. 

I  have  thus  indicated  the  mischief  that  may 
be  done  by  overestimating  the  value  of  this  trap, 
in  order  that  the  patentees  may  strip  it  of  all 


appearance  of  sham,  and  present  it  to  the  fruit¬ 
grower  for  what  it  is — a  very  useful  and  impor¬ 
tant  device — and  not  extol  it  as  a  sure  Codling- 
moth  exterminator. 


Onion  Sets  — A  New  Plan  of  Raising. 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 

Mr.  VVm.  C.  Pelham,  of  Maysville,  Ky., 
writes  requesting  me  to  try  his  method  of 
raising  onion  sets  the  coming  season,  and  give . 
the  result  of  the  experiment  to  the  readers  of 
the  Agncultunst.  But  his  method  is  so  simple, 
so  valuable,  and  so  certain  to  be  successful,  that 
I  deem  it  advisable  to  give  it  to  the  readers  of 
the  Agriculturist  at  once,  so  that  many  may 
avail  themselves  of  it  the  present  season. 

Mr.  Pelham  says  that  his  method  for  the 
past  three  years  has  been  to  select  a  level  and 
dry  piece  of  ground.  His  ground  is  rich  allu¬ 
vial  loam,  but  the  character  of  the  soil  is  of  no 
special  importance.  Beds  arc  formed  two  feet 
wide,  with  a  path  of  one  foot  between.  The 
“beds”  are  excavated  to  the  depth  of  two 
inches — or,  in  other  words,  the  path  or  alley 
between  is  two  inches  higher  than  the  beds; 
the  bottom  of  the  beds  is  nicely  smoothed  with 
the  back  of  a  spade,  so  as  to  present  a  level 
surface  whereon  to  sow  the  seed.  The  seed  is 
sown  so  that  from  fifteen  to  twenty  seeds  will 
cover  a  square  inch.  If  the  surface  of  the  beds 
was  sprinkled  with  plaster  or  white  sand,  the 
seeds,  which  are  black,  could  be  sown  more 
evenly.  After  sowing,  the  seeds  are  covered 
with  two  inches  of  pure  clean  sand,  which 
brings  the  beds  and  paths  to  the  same  level. 
The  whole  is  then  rolled  with  a  light  roller  or 
patted  down  with  a  spade.  The  advantages  of  this 
plan  are,  that  there  being  no  seeds  of  weeds  in 
the  sand,  the  labor  of  weeding  is  entirely  saved, 
and  the  sets  when  matured  are  far  more  easily 
harvested  from  the  clean,  soft  sand  than  from 
the  hard-baked  surface  which  most  soils  pre¬ 
sent  after  a  season’s  rains  and  sun  on  a  surface 
that  can  not  be  stirred. 

I  consider  this  plan  of  raising  onion  sets 
most  valuable  to  the  market-gardener,  as  a  very 
little  space  devoted  to  this  purpose  will  save 
him  a  heavy  expense  in  the  purchasing  of  onion 
sets.  Few  market-gardeners  can  grow  them 
in  the  ordinary  manner,  unless  at  an  expense 
greater  than  they  can  be  purchased  for  from 
those  who  make  a  business  of  growing  them. 
But  the  price  paid  for  sets  the  past  six  or 
eight  years  has  been  so  high  that  many  market- 
gardeners  have  abandoned  growing  them.  Last 
year  I  paid  about  $150  for  sets  sufficient  to  plant 
an  acre.  By  Mr.  Pelham’s  method,  I  think  the 
same  quantity  may  be  grown  at  an  expense  of 
from  $30  to  $50. 

Every  now  and  then  we  find  practical  gar¬ 
deners  and  farmers  grumbling  that  there  is 
nothing  new  for  them  to  learn  from  our  agricul¬ 
tural  papers.  True,  they  may  not  learn  some¬ 
thing  valuable  from  every  number,  but  there 
are  very  few  who  will  carefully  read  the  col¬ 
umns  of  the  Agriculturist  for  a  year  without 
gaining  some  information.  I  consider  that  this 
simple  plan  of  Mr.  Pelham’s  is  alone  worth 
twenty  years’  subscription  to  any  market-gar¬ 
dener  cultivating  five  acres  of  land,  and  who 
makes  onion  sets  one  item  of  his  crop. 


Hot-beds  are  mor  elikely  to  suffer  this  month 
than  at  an  earlier  time.  Though  the  weather 
may  be  cold,  the  sun  has  now  great  power,  and 
a  short  neglect  of  the  tender  plants  in  the  beds 
may  ruin  them  past  recovery.  Give  air  before 


the  sun  gets  too  hot  in  the  morning,  and  cover 
early  in  the  afternoon.  Be  prepared  with  mats 
or  shutters  for  a  cold  night.  The  sudden 
changes  must  be  watched,  and  their  ill  effects 
provided  against. 


Hints  about  Tree-Planting. 

BY  AN  ILLINOIS  COBBESPONDENT. 

There  is  a  prevalent  idea,  that  trees  if  grown 
from  seed  in  any  particular  locality,  will  be 
especially  adapted  to  its  soil  and  climate.  I  re¬ 
gard  this  as  all  humbug.  It  can  not  be  expected 
or  looked  for  any  more  than  that  an  elephant 
born  at  the  North  Pole  should  be  adapted  to 
the  climate  and  food  of  the  white  bear. 

Many  men  buy  apple  and  pear  seed,  and 
plant  them  with  the  expectation  that  the  trees 
will  be  adapted  to  their  climate  and  6oil,  which 
is  no  more  apt  to  be  the  case  than  were  they 
grown  in  any  other  country.  It  will  be  a  hard 
matter  to  find  two  trees  in  one  thousand  that 
are  exactly  alike.  < 

The  first  thing  for  any  man  to  do,  if  he  wants 
to  plant  an  orchard,  is  to  make  a  survey  of  his 
own  town  and  county,  investigate  the  different 
orchards,  varieties,  and  locations,  no  matter  what 
he  may  have  seen  away  from  home,  or  how 
well  he  may  like  certain  varieties.  All  that  he 
has  observed  elsewhere  is  of  but  little  use  until 
he  determines  its  adaptability  to  his  own  locality. 

Could  we  have  things  done  as  they  should  be, 
there  would  not  be  such  a  loss  in  apple,  pear, 
and  cherry  tree3,  in  the  West  and  South-west. 
We  plant  so  many  trees  that  are  not  adapted 
to  soil  and  climate,  and  our  management  is  so 
bad,  that  we  lose  thousands  of  trees  yearly  by 
what  is  called  by  some  of  our  wise  men  “  root- 
rot.”  A  thorough  investigation  of  the  matter 
proved  to  me  that  there  was  no  such  complaint 
or  disease  among  trees,  notwithstanding  it  is 
kept  before  the  people,  like  many  other  hum¬ 
bugs,  not  for  the  utility  of  the  theory,  but  for 
want  of  something  better. 

The  cause  of  this  complaint  is  banking  trees  . 
above  the  collar.  In  the  months  of  July  and 
Augusta  canker  sets' in  just  below  the  surface, 
and  continues  until  it  eats  the  bark  to  the 
wood ;  then  the  trees  die  immediately. 

The  only  way  to  avoid  this  is  to  keep  the 
crown  of  the  tree  exposed  to  the  weather  all 
summer,  or  by  double-working  the  tree.  It  has 
been  claimed  by  some  that  root-grafting  was  the 
cause,  but  experience  has  shown  different.  Take 
any  sort  that  will  throw  out  new  roots  when 
the  tree  is  too  deeply  set,  and  you  may  root-graft 
all  you  please,  without  any  bad  results,  except 
an  overgrowth  of  some  varieties.  Then  you 
ean  top-graft,  and  you  have  the  whole  thing, 
and  just  such  a  thing  as  you  want,  without  any 
interference  of  soil  or  climate. 

The  best  time  to  plant  trees  is  in  the  spring.  If 
we  take  trees  from  New  York  to  a  colder  climate 
in  the  fall,  and  set  them  out  in  the  field,  the 
chances  are  that  many  sorts  will  die.  But  if  set 
in  spring,  they  have  a  chance  to  become  accli¬ 
mated,  and  will  stand  the  succeeding  winter  far 
better,  I  am  very  much  opposed  to  planting 
trees  in  the  fall  for  that  reason.  If  trees  are 
grown  in  crowded  nursery  rows,  the  bark  and 
wood  are  tender,  and  if  taken  to  the  cold  bleak 
fields,  many  will  die,  and,  especially  where  the 
ground  freezes  and  thaws,  the  roots  will  be  in¬ 
jured.  If  planted  in  spring,  the  trees  take  root 
and  become  acclimated.  Always  keep  one 
thing  in  view — do  not  set  trees  too  deep  ;  let  the 
collar  be  above  the  ground  ;  then,  with  decent 
cultivation,  the  tree  will  grow  and  do  well. 

Zack. 
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It  may  seem  untimely  to  bring  -window 
plants  to  notice  at  this  season,  but  the  chief 
cause  of  ill-success  with  house  plants  is  in  not 
beginning  far  enough  ahead.  Most  people  do 
not  think  of  house  plants  until  frost  comes, 
while  we  ought  to  be  preparing  them  all  summer. 

We  can  not  have 
plants  bloom  satis¬ 
factorily  in  the 
house  unless  they 
have  had  proper 
treatment  before¬ 
hand. 


Strawberries  in 
Missouri. 


double  Chinese  piujiijose.—  (Primula  Sinensis— var.  Grandiflora  rubra.) 


A  correspondent 
in  Audrain  Co., 
Mo.,  writes:  “I 
planted  in  my  gar¬ 
den  the  Mexican 
Ever-bearing 
Strawberry,  the 
Agriculturist,  the 
Jucunda,  and  a 
seedling  I  had 
raised  from  Long- 
worth’s  Prolific ; 
they  all  grew  well. 
The  Mexican  Ever- 
bearing  bloomed 
and  bore  fruit  until 
the  ground  was 
covered  with  snow, 
but  the  berries  were 
small  and  taste¬ 
less,  and  I  could 
get  about  two  a 
week.  I  suppose  if 
I  had  planted  an 
acre,  I  could  never 
have  gathered  a 
saucerful  at  a  time, 
so  I  cut  up  the 
vines  and  threw 
them  over  the 
fence.  My  seed¬ 
ling  was  a  strong, 
thrifty  plant,  and 
the  fruit  was  fine, 
but  it  was  not 
abundant,  so  it  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Mexican 
humbug  over  the 
fence.  The  Agri¬ 
culturist  and  the 
Jucunda  are  all 
the  varieties  that 
I  want.  These  far 
surpass  all  others 
that  I  have  raised 
or  tasted,  and  they 
are  not  few.  The  Agriculturist  is  a  re¬ 
markably  hardy  and  thrifty  plant,  and  it 
yields  abundantly;  it  is  sweet  and  of  good 
flavor,  and  of  large  size.  The  Jucunda  is  more 
tender,  and  does  not  stand  the  long  dry  sum¬ 
mers  nor  the  cold  of  winter  so  well  as  the  Agri¬ 
culturist.  I  measured  some  berries  of  the  Jn- 
cunda,  which  were  from  five  to  six  inches  in 
circumference,  and  they  had  had  no  extra  cul¬ 
tivation.  We  did  not  require  a  third  as  much 
sugar  for  the  Jucunda  and  Agriculturist  as  for 
the  Wilson’s  Albany.  I  would  not  cultivate  the 
Wilson’s  Albany  for  my  own  use,  it  is  too  sour.” 
Our  correspondent’s  experience  with  the  “Mex¬ 
ican  Everbearing”  is  similar  to  our  own. 


Chinese  Primroses. 


There  is  no  plant  that  will  give  more  satis¬ 
faction  in  window  culture  than  the  Chinese 
Primrose  in  its  different  varieties.  If  we  go  to 
the  florists  in  December,  and  purchase  plants 
with  the  buds 
ready  formed  and 
just  about  to  open, 
the  chances  are 
that  we  shall  not 
get  a  flower.  The 
change  from  the 
atmosphere  of  the 
greenhouse  to  that 
of  our  living  rooms 
is  too  great,  and  the 
buds  will  blast. 

If  we  procure  the 
plants  in  Septem¬ 
ber  or  October, 
and  let  their 
change  from  open 
air  to  our  closed 
dwellings  be  grad¬ 
ual,  they  will  suc¬ 
ceed  finely.  There 
are  now  many  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  Chi- 
11  e  s  e  Primrose, 
double  and  single, 
and  of  colors  vary¬ 
ing  from  pure 
white  to  deep  crim¬ 
son.  Besides,  there 
is  a  great  difference 
in  the  foliage,  and 
the  flowers  of 
some  are  beauti¬ 
fully  crimped  or 
fringed.  The 
Double  White  va¬ 
riety  is  now  quite 
common,  and  is 
one  of  the  most 
prized  plants  by 
those  who  grow 
flowers  for  the 
bouquet  -  makers. 

The  double  sorts 
bloom  less  freely 
than  the  single 
ones  in  house  cul¬ 
ture,  but  if  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the 
room  is  not  “kill¬ 
ing  dry,”  they  will 
give  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  returns.  The 
double  colored 
sorts  were  a  few 
years  ago  more 
rare  than  the  white 

ones,  but  of  late  several  very  fine  varieties 
have  appeared.  We  have  seen  nothing  finer 
in  the  way  of  Primroses  than  one  sent  us  by 
John  Saul,  the  well-known  florist  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  We  present  an  engraving  of  a  small 
plant  of  this,  the  Grandiflora  rubra.  Of  course, 
an  uncolored  engraving  can  only  give  form,  and 
we  are  obliged  to  leave  its  rich  crimson  to  the  im¬ 
agination.  These  choice  varieties  can  only  be 
perpetuated  by  cuttings.  The  plants,  after 
flowering,  throw  up  offsets  from  the  base, which 
are  removed  and  treated  like  other  cuttings.  If 
one  wishes  fine  double  Primroses,  lie  must  ob¬ 
tain  them  from  the  florists.  Still,  the  single 
ones  are  very  fine,  and  can  be  readily  raised 


from  the  seed,  provided  that  be  fresh ;  and  if 
the  seed  be  of  a  “  good  strain,”  as  the  florists 
say,  there  is  a  chance  of  obtaining  some  very 
handsome  varieties.  The  seeds  should  be  sown 
in  June  or  July  in  a  box  or  pan  of  very  light 
soil,  in  a  shady  place.  When  the  plants  are 


large  enough  to  handle,  they  may  be  trans¬ 
planted  to  another  box,  and  when  still  larger, 
put  in  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  bloom. 
The  roots  are  very  fine,  and  the  soil  should  be 
rich,  open,  and  light.  A  mixture  of  peaty  soil, 
cow-dung,  and  sand  suits  them  best.  Seedling 
plants  will  bloom  the  next  winter.  They 
should  at  the  approach  of  cold  weather  be 
taken  in-doors,  placed  in  a  room  without  fire, 
and  given  air  every  mild  day.  By  gradually 
inuring  them  to  house  culture  they  will  go  on 
and  bloom  abundantly.  Plants  that  have 
bloomed  in-doors  should  be  set  out  in  a  shady 
place  for  the  summer,  and  kept  properly  wa¬ 
tered  ;  if  they  show  flower-buds,  pinch  them  off. 
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(Fw  other  Household  Items ,  see  “ Basket"  pages.) 


Hints  on  House-Cleaning. 


BY  “NOMAD."’ 


A  house-cleaning  of  the  most  thorough  charac¬ 
ter  at  least  once  a  year,  is  very  essential,  in  a  sanitary 
point  of  view,  for  the  accumulated  dust  beneath 
the  carpets  and  with  which  everything  becomes  in 
time  interpenetrated,  is  not  the  innocent  thing 


some  consider  it.  Dust  is  a  curious  compouud  of 
minute  fragments  of  almost  everything  in  creation, 
mixed  with  spores  and  germs  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life,  which  need  only  favoring  circum¬ 
stances  to  bring  them  into  activity,  and  they  may 
produce  effects  injurious  or  destructive  to  human 
life.  Therefore  the  first  necessity  in  house-cleaning 
is  not  to  raise  a  dust,  but  to  gather  it  together  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  can  be  quietly  removed  and 
got  rid  of.  Before  the  carpets  are  taken  up,  they 
should  be  sprinkled  with  a  good  coating  of  damp¬ 
ened  material.  The  old-fashioned  tea-leaves  are 
good  in  their  way,  but  can  seldom  be  had  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantities.  Clean  sawdust,  chaff,  finely-cut 
hay  or  straw,  or  coarse  bran  washed  free  from  flour 
and  dust,  are  all  good  substitutes  for  the  tea-leaves. 
A  liberal  coating  of  such  matter,  well  dampened, 
but  not  wet,  spread  upon  a  carpet  and  brushed 
smartly  over  it,  will  keep  dust  from  rising,  and  at 
any  time  will  improve  its  appearance.  The  water 
used  to  dampen  this  material  would  be  made  a  dis¬ 
infectant  by  dissolving  in  it  a  small  quantity  of 
carbolic  acid  ;  one  part  in  two  or  three  hundred  is 
sufficient.  The  damp  material  may,  when  used  for 
the  carpets,  be  swept  into  one  corner  and  after¬ 
wards  spread  over  the  bare  floor,  more  water  being 
sprinkled  over  it,  and  used  to  gather  the  thick  dust 
generally  found  beneath  the  carpets. 

House-cleaning  should  commence  at  the  top  of 
the  house  and  work  downwards.  •  In  this  case  it 
may  be  undertaken  by  spells,  with  intervening  rests. 

After  the  floors  are  cleared,  the  walls  and  ceilings 
claim  attention.  If  no  special  cleaning  is  needed, 
a  brush  of  soft  hair  is  the  best  to  use  on  them  to  re¬ 
move  dust.  Here  I  will  describe  an  improvement 
on^the  common  step-ladder.  This  is  usually  made 
with  legs  of  equal  length,  and  therefore  a  person, 
when  using  a  long  one,  can  not  get  quite  so  close 
to  the  wall  as  may  be  desired,  and  is  obliged  to 
reach  over  and  run  the  risk  of  falling.  A  step- 
ladder  6liould  be  made  with  the  back  legs  shorter 
than  the  front  ones,  so  that  the  back  will  stand 
almost  perpendicularly,  as  shown  in  the  engraving. 
It  may  then  be  placed  as  close  to  a  wall  as  may 
be  desired.  Any  step-ladder  may  be  altered  by 
sawing  off  an  inch  or  two  of  the  back  legs.  A 
ladder  should  never  be  mounted  unless  the  iron 
hook  or  cord  to  keep  it  from  spreading  is  used. 

A  very  beautiful  whitening  for  walls  and  ceilings 
may  be  made  by  slaking  the  best  lime  in  hot  water, 
covering  up  to  keep  in  the  steam,  and  straining  the 
milk  of  lime  through  a  fine  sieve ;  add  to  a  pailful 
half  a  poiwid  of  common  alum,  two  pounds  of 


sugar,  three  pints  of  rice-flour  made  into  a  thiu, 
well-boiled  paste,  and  one  pound  of  white  glue 
dissolved  slowly  over  the  fire.  It  should  be  applied 
with  a  paint-brush  when  warm. 

Paint  should  be  cleaned  by  using  only  a  little 
water  at  a  time  and  changing  often  ;  a  soft  flannel 
cloth  or  sponge  is  better  than  cotton  or  a  brush  ;  a 
piece  of  pine  wood  with  a  sharp  point  should  be 
used  for  the  corners.  Where  the  paint  is  stained 
with  smoke,  some  ashes  or  potash-lye  may  be  used. 
A  soft  linen  towel  should  be  used  for  wiping  dry. 
Glass  should  not  be  cleaned  with  soap ;  a  little  paste 
of  whiting  and  water  should  be  rubbed  over,  and 
with  another  cloth  it  should  be  rinsed  off,  and  the 
glass  polished  with  a  soft  linen  or  old  silk  hand¬ 
kerchief.  Alcohol  or  benzine  is  a  good  thing  to 
clean  glass,  and  clean  paper  is  probably  better  than 
any  cloth,  sponge,  or  towel ;  dry  paper  leaves  an  ex¬ 
cellent  polish.  Marble  may  be  cleaned  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  two  parts  of  common  soda,  one  part  of 
pumice-stone,  and  one  of  chalk,  finely  powdered, 
and  tied  up  in  a  fine  muslin  rag  ;  the  marble  is 
wetted  with  water,  the  powder  shaken  over  it,  and 
it  is  rubbed  with  a  soft  cloth  until  clean,  then 
washed  in  clean  water  and  dried  with  a  soft  linen 
or  silk  handkerchief.  No  soap  or  potash  should  be 
allowed  on  marble.  A  good  furniture  polish  is 
made  by  melting  two  ounces  of  beeswax,  one  ounce 
of  turpentine,  and  one  dram  of  powdered  rosin 
together,  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  rubbing  on  when 
cold,  with  a  soft  flannel  cloth,  and  polishing  with 
a  soft  linen  or  silk  cloth.  If  for  mahogany,  a  little 
Indian-red  may  be  mixed  in.  Cracks  in  furniture 
may  be  filled  with  putty,  mixed  with  Indian-red  or 
burnt  umber,  to  get  the  desired  shade.  When  dry 
it  will,  take  an  equal  polish  with  the  wood. 


How  to  Paper  a  Room. 


Old  paper  maybe  removed  by  wetting  thoroughly 
with  water,  and  when  soaked,  it  will  easily  strip  off. 
If  lime-wash  has  been  used  on  a  wall  on  which  it  is 
desired  to  paper,  the  papermay  be  made  to  stick  by 
washing  the  wall  with  vinegar,  or  water  which  has 


thin,  creamy  liquid  is  made ;  it  should  then  be 
boiled,  when  it  will  thicken ;  if  too  thick,  it  may  be 
thinned  by  adding  boiling  water.  A  little  carbolic 
acid  in  the  paste  will  keep  it  sweet  and  prevent 
mold.  The  paper  should  be  cut  to  proper  lengths, 
sufficient  in  quantity  to  finish  the  room,  before  past¬ 
ing  is  commenced.  Enough  spare  paper  should  be 


Fig.  1.  — PASTE-FAIL  AND  BRUSH. 


left  at  top  or  bot¬ 
tom,  to  match 
the  pattern  even¬ 
ly.  These  lengths 
should  be  laid 
evenly  one  over 
another,  and  the 
bench  should  be 
a  little  longer 
than  the  lengths 
of  paper.  The 
paste  should  be 
applied  with  a 
broad  brush  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  white-  - 


wash  brushes,  and  should  be  laid  on  quickly,  or  the 
paper  will  soon  become  tender.  If  a  piece  of  tin  be 
fastened  to  the  brush  it  can  be  hooked  to  the  side 
of  the  pail  and  prevent  much  “mussing”  with 
the  paste  (see  figs.  1  and  2.)  The  cheap  sorts  of  wall 
paper  should  be  avoided,  if  possible.  They  con¬ 
tain  generally  twenty- 
five  to  forty  per  cent  of 
clay,  and  a  very  com¬ 
mon  [material  for  the 
pulp  is  cow-dung ;  only 
a  very  small  propor¬ 
tion  consists  of  fiber 
of  rope,  matting,  or 
other  coarse  material 
of  any  strength,  and  in 
putting  it  on  a  wall  it  pig.  g. — paste-brush, 
will  often  fall  to  pieces 

in  the  hands.  Two  persons  are  required  to  lay 
on  paper  with  rapidity,  one  to  paste  and  one 
to  apply  the  paper.  When  the  paper  is  pasted 
it  should  be  handed  to  the  person  on  the  lad¬ 
der,  who  holds  it  about  a  foot  from  the  top  end, 


Fig.  3.— PASTING  AND  PUTTING  ON  WALL-PAPER. 


been  made  sour  by  the  admixture  of  sulphuric  acid 
(oil  of  vitriol).  Papering  is  very  easily  done  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  bench  on  which  to  paste,  of  boards  placed  on 
-  two  empty  flour-barrels.  Common  flour-paste  is 
made  by  mixing  smoothly  in  cold  water  wheat  or 
rye  flour  (rye  makes  the  strongest  paste)  until  a 


and  lays  it  evenly  against  the  wall  at  the  top,  allow¬ 
ing  the  upper  end  to  hang  over  on  the  backs  of  the 
hands  (fig.  3).  By  looking  down  the  wall  it  may  be 
seen  when  it  matches  the  previously-laid  length,  and 
should  then  be  brought  gently  to  the  wall,  the 
backs  of  the  hands  then  pressed  against  the  wall 
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and  passed  -upwards  towards  the  ceiling,  spreading 
them  out  towards  the  corners  of  the  length  of  pa¬ 
per.  The  scissors  are  then  run  along  at  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  wall  and  ceiling,  making  a  mark  which 
can  be  easily  seen,  when  the  top  of  the  paper  is  re¬ 
moved  for  a  little  distance,  and  it  is  cut  off  even 
and  replaced.  Then  a  soft  cloth  is  gently  passed 
downwards  and  the  paper  pressed  against  the  wall 
to  the  bottom,  where  it  is  cut  off  as  at  the  top. 
After  a  few  lengths  are  laid,  the  operation  will  be¬ 
come  easy,  and  if  a  room  where  the  work  is  not 
very  particular  is  commenced  with,  the  best  rooms 
may  be  attacked  next. 


A  Pot,  Pan,  and  Kettle  Scraper. 


A  curious  thing  came  by  mail.  It  was  a  piece 
of  galvanized  iron,  of  about  the  size  shown  in  the 
engraving,  and  had  attached  to  it  a  label  which 
read:  “Pot,  Pan,  and  Kettle  Scraper.  Please  ac¬ 
cept,  tvith  the  compliments  of  the  season,  from 
John  Purbish,  dealer  in  kitchen  furnishing  goods, 
stoves,  etc.,  Main  street,  Brunswick,  Me.  Decem- 


POT  AND  PAN  SCRAPER. 


her  25th,  1871.”  It  seems  that  the  John  aforesaid 
did  not,  as  many  stupid  people  do,  go  and  patent 
a  simple  thing.  He  had  tried  the  little  scraper, 
found  it  good,  had  a  lot  made,  and  gave  one  to 
every  holiday  customer.  The  piece  of  sheet-iron 
is  so  shaped  that  it  will  meet  all  possible  angles, 
and  save  no  end  of  knives  and  spoons.  If  John 
does  not  scrape  himself  into  the  good  graces  of  the 
people  of  Brunswick,  it  will  not  be  his  fault.  Any 
one  can  make  this  scraper,  and  the  lady  who  directs 
the  kitchen  destinies  of  the  writer  hereof  says : 
“First-rate;  I  wish  I  had  had  it  before.” 

Home  Topics. 

BY  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 


“A  Houseful  of  Girls  who  Cost  so  vert 
much  more  tuan  they  Come  to.” — My  text  may 
be  found  in  the  February  number  of  the  Agricul¬ 
turist, ,  at  the  end  of  an  article  entitled,  “  Can  Farm¬ 
ing  Pay  such  Taxes?”  Girls  of  the  description 
given  in  that  article  do  not  read  the  Household 
columns  of  this  paper,  I  suppose.  So  we  (sensible 
ones)  may  talk  the  matter  over  among  ourselves. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  silly  girls  are  most  to 
blame  for  their  general  good-for-nothingness.  They 
never  deliberately  consented  to  be  born  and  bred 
to  such  a  disgraceful  state  of  things.  They  have 
been  unfortunate  indeed  in  their  inheritance  of 
mental  and  moral  traits,  and  in  their  bringing  up, 
if,  having  reached  adult  years,  reasonable  persua¬ 
sion  will  not  induce  them  to  be  reasonable  in  their 
conduct.  Perhaps  they  are  unfortunate  in  being 
born  and  brought  up  before  general  society — of 
which  you  and  I  are  members — has  grown  sensible 
in  its  opinions  and  practices. 

I  don’t  profess  to  know  what  taxes  farming  can 
afford ;  but  I  think  we  can  none  of  us  afford  to  have 
the  complaint  about  the  extravagance  and  indolence 
of  the  “  girl  of  the  period  ”  kept  up  much  longer. 
What  can  we  do  toward  putting  an  end  to  it? 

Our  children,  of  both  sexes,  should  be  diligently 
trained  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  to  make 
themselves  useful  to  others.  Taking  care  of  them¬ 
selves  means  earning  their  own  living,  and  it  means 


more.  It  means  a  practical  acquaintance  with 
household  labor,  and  the  ability  to  take  care  of 
one’s  own  clothing.  It  is  absurd  for  each  person 
in  a  family  to  do  the  cooking,  washing,  and  sewing 
for  herself  or  himself  apart  from  the  general  cook¬ 
ing  and  washing.  A  division  of  labor  is  best  for 
pleasure  and  for  profit ;  but  no  boy  or  girl  gets  a  com¬ 
plete  outfit  for  life  who  docs  not  get  some  good 
domestic  training.  Such  knowledge  may  prove 
very  useful  in  an  emergency,  though  not  made 
of  daily  use  by  the  circumstances  of  one’s  life. 

More  important  than  any  actual  knowledge  of 
the  details  of  labor,  is  the  habit  of  industry ,  and  a 
disposition  to  be  of  use.  So  all  that  we  do  to  encou¬ 
rage  healthy  activity  and  kind  regard  for  others  in 
our  children,  tends  to  prevent  their  growing  up  to 
be  idle  spendthrifts.  Let  the  little  girls  be  active 
as  children,  if  you  would  have  them  become  active 
women.  Play  as  well  as  work — and  sometimes 
more  than  work — tends  to  this  end.  Anything  but 
to  make  children  “keep  still”  long  at  a  time. 

Our  boys  ancL girls  should  be  ashamed  to  be  de¬ 
pendent  upon  their  parents  after  they  are  able  to 
support  themselves.  But  it  is  our  duty,  as  their 
guardians,  to  give  them  as  thorough  and  broad  an 
education  as  wc  can ;  and  this  should  include  a 
knowledge  of  some  business  which  may  serve,  in 
an  emergency,  as  a  plank  between  themselves  and 
starvation.  It  is  not  the  duty  of  every  able-bodied 
person  to  earn  money,  but  every  one  should  find 
some  way  of  being  so  useful  to  others  as  to  gain 
right  to  the  bread  and  butter  that  person  cats. 

If  little  girls  are  dressed  for  show  rather  than 
for  comfort,  will  they  not  be  likely  to  grow  up 
vain?  If  their  mothers  sit  up  late  to  tuck  and 
braid  their  little  frocks,  why  should  they  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  toil  early  and  late  in  order  that  their 
growm-up  daughters  may  “shine”  ? 

Let  fathers  take  the  whole  family  into  their  con¬ 
fidence  as  far  as  possible,  and  then  the  daughters 
will  know  the  comparative  value  to  the  whole 
family  of  a  silk  dress  "with  “two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  yards  of  trimming”  for  one  of  the 
girls,  or  a  mowing  machine  for  the  father.  Fathers 
who  only  draw  their  purse-strings  tight  and  grow! 
when  asked  for  money,  with  no  kind  explanations 
of  their  motives  for  refusal,  get  the  name  of  being 
“stingy  ”  and  “unkind.” 

It  is  idle  to  talk  about  our  grandmothers,  for  we 
do  not  live  in  their  day.  It  is  natural  enough  for 
our  girls  to  "wish  to  wear  such  garments  as  seem  to 
them  the  most  admired.  So  here  comes  in  our 
duty  as  members  of  society,  whether  we  have 
daughters  or  not,  to  use  our  influence  toward  mak¬ 
ing  simplicity  and  common  sense  fashionable. 

Stove-Cloths. — I  read  a  “premium  essay”  on 
housekeeping  the  other  day,  and  then  I  went 
straight  and  made  me  some  stove-cloths.  Common 
holders  have  never  given  me  much  satisfaction  for 
use  about  the  stove  and  its  furniture.  These  stove- 
cloths  are  long  enough  to  reach  from  one  end  of 
the  gem-pans  to  the  other.  “  My  aunt’s  ”  were 
made  of  an  old  grain  bag,  and  were  finished  with 
hems  and  loops  or  rings.  As  soon  as  one  was 
soiled  so  as  to  be  uncleanly  to  the  touch,  it  was  put 
with  the  dirty  clothes,  and  a  clean  one  put  in  its 
place.  Such  a  cloth,  hung  conveniently  near  the 
stove,  saves  the  cook’s  apron  some  scorching  and 
soiling,  also  some  desecration  of  the  dish-towels. 

A  Terrestrial  Globe. — The  jolly  St.  Nick  did  a 
good  thing  by  our  family  last  Christmas.  The  wish 
for  a  good  globe  for  the  sake  of  the  bairns  had  been 
breathed  by  the  “united  head”  of  this  family, 
more  than  once,  but  we  did  not  know  as  our  wish 
had  been  overheard,  and  we  were  utterly  surprised 
when  one  of  Schoedler’s  beautiful  twelve-inch  ter¬ 
restrial  globes  actually  found  its  way  into  our 
family  circle  in  holiday  week.  With  all  our  "wish¬ 
ing  we  had  never  dreamed  what  a  treasure  it  would 
really  be.  I  believe  wc  old  folks  have  learned  more 
geography  since  that  globe  came  than  we  ever 
learned  before.  As  for  the  little  ones,  they  have 
probably  learned  more  than  they  would  in  many 
months  of  8tudjr  of  geography  in  the  old  memoriz¬ 
ing  way,  and  their  first  ideas  will  not  be  so  erro¬ 
neous  as  mine  were.  I  had  been  almost  through 


Peter  Parley’s  First  Geography,  when  I  learned,  to 
my  astonishment,  that  I  lived  on  the  outside  of  the 
round  world  pictured  in  the  book,  and  not  shut  up 
in  the  inside.  I  wonder  what  proportion  of  the 
readers  of  this  page  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  motions 
of  the  earth  and  their  effects. 

The  globe  is  full  of  suggestions  for  stories  of  the 
most  profitable  kind,  and  it  provokes  one  to  his¬ 
torical  and  scientific  reading.  The  children’s  most 
natural  questions  lead  one  on  indefinitely  —  all 
about  Columbus,  the  mariner’s  compass.  But  it’s 
of  no  use  to  begin  enumerating  the  topics  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  globe,  for  they  seem  endless. 

It  is  a  beautiful  ornament,  too,  and  it  strikes  me 
that  no  parlor-library  is  quite  furnished  without 
one.  Such  globes  should  be  used  iu  all  our  com¬ 
mon  schools.  There  is  no  other  method  of  teach¬ 
ing  the  most  important  part  of  geography  with 
success.  The  maps  are  excellent,  and  of  course 
they  are  much  more  correct  in  their  proportions 
than  any  flat  representation  of  the  earth  can  be. 

- - •  «■»-  1 

Butter  Molds  and  Stamps. 

H.  M.  Taylor,  Kansas,  asks  whether  there  are 
any  molds  made  by  which  butter  may  be  put  up  in 
pound  or  half-pound  cakes  for  the  market.  We 
give  on  this  page  cuts  of  the  usual  forms  of  molds 
for  this  purpose.  They  are  made  of  soft  wood,  as 
white-ask  or  soft  maple,  and  are  generally  kept  for 
sale  at  all  country  stores  where  willow-wave  is  sold. 


Fig.  1.— b  utter-stamp. 


The  manner  of  using  them  is  as  follows  :  When 
the  butter  is  ready  for  making  up,  it  is  weighed 
out  into  the  proper  quantities,  and  each  piece  is 
worked  in  the  butter-dish  with  the  ladle  into  flat 
rouud  cakes.  These  cakes  are  either  pressed  with 
the  mold  shown  in  fig.  1,  or  are  made  to  go  into 
the  cup  of  the  mold  shown  at  fig.  2.  Inside  of 
the  cup  (fig.  2)  is  a  mold  with  a  handle  which 
works  through  a  hole  in  the  upper  part  of 


Fig.  2.— BUTTER-MOLD. 

the  cup.  The  cup  is  inverted  on  to  the  table,  and 
when  this  handle  is  pressed  down  it  forces  the 
mold  on  to  the  butter,  which  is  squeezed  into  a 
very  neat  ornamented  cake.  By  pushing  the  handle 
and  lifting  the  cup,  the  cake  of  butter  is  pushed 
out  of  the  mold.  This  makes  a  very  favorite  mode 
of  putting  up  fine  butter  for  market,  and  is  also 
well  adapted  for  preparing  butter  for  the  table  in 
houses  where  neatness  of  appearance  is  studied. 
The  molds  when  iu  use  should  be  kept  welted  in 
cold  water  to  prevent  the  butter  from  sticking. 
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Something:  about  Rebuses. 


Aunt  Sne  has  full  control  of  the  Puzzle-Bos,  and  all 
things  thereunto  belonging,  anti  though  she  has  supplied 
ns  with  a  plenty  of  rebnscs  (not  rebi,  miss  who  is  just 
beginning  her  Latin),  we  have  been  so  crowded  with 
other  things  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  give  them 
room.  We  like  rebnscs,  for  they  call  for  ingenuity  ia 
those  who  make  them,  and  demand  a  corresponding 
amount  of  the  same  quality  in  those  who  make  them  out. 
As  they  are  mostly  furnished  by  boys  and  girls,  and  are 
always  guessed  by  boys  and  girls,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
ingenuity  exercised  somewhere.  So  let  us  have  answers 


434 —Illustrated  rebus ,  which  gives,  as  usual,  good 
robustical  advice. 


435 —Illustrated  Rebus. — A  true  saying,  whoever  made  it. 


426— Geographical  Rebus. — A  cape. 


to  these,  and  let  our  ingenious  youngsters  make  new 
ones.  And  mind  this — send  them  all  to  Aunt  Sue,  Box 
111,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Nowhere  else.  Aunt  Sue  is  as  well 
known  at  the  Brooklyn  P.  0.  as— well,  better  than  the 
Postmaster-General,  for  she  brings  more  business  there. 


About  those  Picture  Stories. 

All  our  boys  and  girls  have  read  about  the  prizes  which 
the  publishers  offered  last  month  through  “  The  Doctor.” 
We  learn  that  he  has  already  received  a  goodly  number. 
The  time  for  closing  was  put  off  until  May  first,  in  order 
to  allow  the  far-off  youngsters  in  California,  Oregon, 
and  all  those  distant  parts  to  have  a  chance.  Now  send 
on  the  stories,  you  who  compete  for  prizes,  and  recollect 
that  on  the  first  day  of  May — slap — the  door  will  be  shut, 
and  none  come  in  after  that  time.  Please  note  the  con¬ 
ditions  carefully.  Some  have  already  sent  in  stories 
without  giving  their  ages  and  names  in  full.  We  can  not 
always  guess  from  the  handwriting  whether  it  is  that  of 
a  boy  or  girl,  and  where  initials  only  are  given  the  mat¬ 
ter  becomes  puzzling.  Tell  your  story  first,  and  if  you 
have  any  remarks  to  make  put  them  on  a  separate  paper, 
and  do  not  mix  the  two.  It  is  not  necessary  to  make  any 
apologies  for  bad  writing,  as  we  presume  every  one  does 
the  best  he  or  she  can.  We  do  not  expect  our  little  folks 
to  be  perfect  penmen  ;  indeed,  we  have  known  some  old 
people  whose  handwriting  might  be  improved.  We  have 
other  things  to  bring  on  after  this  contest  is  settled, 
and  if  we  mistake  not,  this  is  going  to  be  a  pretty  lively 
year  with  our  large  and  growing  Agriculturist  family. 

What  shall  vre  Lcarn?-For  our 


have  some  fun  with  “  square  words.”  You  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  how  many  words  there  are,  of  four  letters, 
in  the  dictionary,  that  you  never  dreamed  of.  A.  B.  Leach 
Eends  the  word  “  CARE  ”  squared  thirteen  times,  but  in 
one  square  he  has  an  obsolete  word  (“  reit  ”),  and  in 
three  others  lie  has  proper  names  (“Adam,”  “  Ella”  and 
“Etta”).  Now,  who  will  send  me  the  greatest  number 
of  squares  on  the  word  “  CARE,”  using  no  obsolete  nor 
foreign  word,  and  no  names  of  persons  nor  places 
(“  Eden  ”  excepted)  1 

PUZZLE. 

Bird,  beast,  and.'man,  my  whole — for  food — 

Will  use,  and  count  it  very  good : 

Take  off  my  head,  and  yours  may  be 
Uncomfortable  made  by  me. 

I  can  not  always  thus  remain, 

So  please  put  on  a  head  again  ; 

Oh  1  dear,  how  stupid  you  would  be. 

If  you  were  now  bereft  of  me. 

Behead  me  twice,  and  then  is  shown 
What  Scottish  laddies  claim  their  mn. 

If  I  again  beheaded  be 
A  preposition  you  will  see  ; 

Now  change  my  head  and  turn  me  round 
A  much-used  Latin  word  I’m  found.  A.  II. 

ANAGRAMS. 


Ollier  Roys  and  Girls. 

The  question  at  the  head  of  this  article  does  not  refer 
to  what  we  shall  learn  at  school.  All  buildings,  whether 
small  or  large,  have  pretty  much  the  same  kind  of  foun¬ 
dations,  and  all  that  we  learn  at  school  is  but  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  our  real  education,  and  we  all  need  to  learn,  as 
far  as  school  goes,  very  much  the  same  things.  One  of 
the  most  important  things  for  a  boy  (or  girl  either)  to 
learn  is  how  much  and  how  little  they  can  do,  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  “  you  can’t  put  a  quart  into  a  pint  measure,” 
or,  to  put  it  in  other  words,  “  you  can  not  lift  yourself 
by  pulling  at  your  boot-straps.”  These  sayings  have 
passed  into  proverbs,  and  like  many  proverbs,  which  old 
people  are  very  fond  of  repeating  and  which  young  ones 
are  very  apt  to  dislike,  they  contain  much  common-sense. 
It  is  a  brief  and  rude  way  of  telling  one  that  he  must 
learn  something  about  things,  about  his  relations  to  the 
objects  around  him,  about  his  own  possibilities.  There 
is  an  education  that  every  boy  and  girl  gets  outside  of 
the  school-house.  It  begins  when  we  are  very  young, 
and  teaches  that  hot  iron  will  burn,  and  that  we  can’t 
have  the  moon,  no  matter  how  loudly  we  may  cry  for  it, 
and  continues  or  should  continue  to  the  end  of  life. 

“  Pshaw !  ”  says  some  bright  boy,  “  I’ll  never  be  such  a 
gooney  as  to  try  to  lift  myself  by  my  boot-straps.”  But 
many  men  have  spent  fortunes  in  doing  the  same  thing. 
Some  day  you  may  read  the  history  of  the  attempts  at 
producing  perpetual  motion,  which  is  just  the  same  thing 
as  lifting  one’s  self  by  the  boot-straps.  Many  people  who 
did  not  understand  simple  principles  have  hopelessly 
tried  to  devise  means  to  increase  power  by  multiplying 
machinery.  The  history  of  inventions  is  full  of  people 
who  have  failed  in,  so  to  speak,  endeavoring  to  lift  them¬ 
selves  by  their  boot-straps. 

“  But  about  the  quart  in  the  pint  measure  t  ”  yon  will 
say.  “No  one  can  be  so  foolish  as  that.”  It  is  only 
another  caution  against  believing  in  impossibilities. 
Good  Father  S.  puts  it  in  another  way,  “  Out  of  nothing 
nothing  comes.  When  you  see  an  advertisement  of 
watches  wortli  $35,  sold  for  $5,  before  you  try  to  raise 
that  $5  to  send  for  a  watch,  just  recollect  that  “you  can’t 
put  a  quart  into  a  pint  measure.”  Is  other  words,  that 
tlie  person  making  the  oftcr  can  not  perform  an  impos¬ 
sibility,  and  that  there  is  a  wrong  somewhere.  Either 
the  man  will  cheat  you  in  the  watch,  or  he  has  stolen  the 
watches  that  he  sells.  When  some  one  offers  to  sell  a 
secret  for  a  dollar,  by  which  you  can  readily  make  a  large 
sum  of  money,  just  stop  and  think  of  the  nature  of  the 
offer.  If  this  secret  is  so  valuable,  why  don’t  the  man 
use  it  and  get  rich  himself  ?  A  great  many  of  our  older 
boys  are  attracted  by  these  tempting  offers,  and  we  get 
frequent  letters  from  them,  concerning  this  or  that  pro¬ 
ject.  When  grown-up  men  and  women  are  caught  by 
such  chaff,  we  think  they  learn  a  lesson  that  is  worth 
what  it  cost  them.  Young  people  are  enthusiastic,  and 
do  not  stop  to  consider  that  no  result  is  to  be  gained 
without  expending  force,  whether  in  throwing  a  stone  or 
moving  a  steamer ;  that  there  is  no  honest  gain  in  money 
to  be  made  without  expending  something;  it  may  be 
labor,  time,  talent,  or  learning,  but  something  must  be 
given  for  whatever  we  honestly  receive.  When  tempted 
by  these  offers  of  great  returns  from  little  outlay,  remem¬ 
ber  that  “  Out  of  nothing  nothing  comes” — “You  can’t 
put  a  quart  into  a  pint  measure  ” — “You  can’t  lift  your¬ 
self  by  pulling  at  your  boot-straps.” 

Aunt  Sue’s  l’iizzlc-E5ov. 

Well,  we  have  had  a  glorious  time  with  the  arithmorenfs 
from  “  grandfather  ”  down  to  “  little  Jimmy,”  and  I  am 
very  glad  you  have  enjoyed  them,  so  much.  Now,  let’s 


1.  Nat’s  score. 

2.  See  her  cars. 

3.  Eden  contract. 

4.  Electing  line. 

5.  I  scent  rue. 


G.  Cram  a  cut  soul, 

7.  Enchain  serf. 

8.  Slender  pence. 

9.  Oh !  idle  surf. 

10.  Sit  erect,  Dr. 


CROSS-WORD  ENIGMAS. 


1.  My  first  is  in  ounce  but  not  in  dram. 
My  next  is  in  Harry  but  not  in  Sam._ 
My  third  is  in  ant  but  not  in  bee. 
lily  fourth  is  in  ocean  bnt  not  in  sea. 
My  fifth  is  in  young  but  not  in  old. 

My  sixth  is  in  silver  but  not  in  gold. 
And  now  my  whole  I  prithee  tell — 
’Tis  a  tropical  fruit,  you  know  it  well 


My  first  is  in  spectacles,  not  in  eyes. 

My  second  in  owl  but  not  in  wise. 

My  third  is  in  picture,  not  in  sketch. 

My  fourth  is  in  villain,  not  in  wretch. 

My  fifth  is  in  entry,  not  in  hall. 

My  sixth  is  in  cricket,  not  in  ball. 

My  seventh  is  in  you  but  not  in  thee. 

My  whole  is  a  place  where  some  like  to  be. 

Agnes  Lee. 


SQUARE  WORDS. 

1.  Square  the  word  “  PLOW.”  Nealie  C. 

2.  >  A  boy’s  name.  2  A  disease.  3  Rough.  4  To  retain. 

Iowa. 


pi. 

Fo  lal  sudsite,  dusty  rouy  serpent  donitonic. 


ARITIIMOREMS. 

1.  550020019008. 

2.  5500801250160150. 

3.  400805009001160250. 

4.  5001100160500160080. 

5.  500502501017. 


Belle. 
Alpha. 
Jerry. 
James  T.  F. 
John  Bright. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  FEBRUARY  NUMBER. 


1.  Poniard. 

2.  Tennessee. 

3.  Oneida. 

4.  Shorten. 

1.  Continental. 

2.  Sentinel. 

3.  Parquette. 

4.  Reminiscence. 

5.  Pharmacy. 


ARITHMOREMS. 

5.  Iowa. 

6.  Tend. 

7.  Benign. 

8.  Tone. 
Anagrams. 

6.  Military. 

7.  Monastery. 

8.  Admiral. 

9.  Inchoate. 

10.  Rascality. 


Opposites.— 1.  Larkspur.  2.  Bluebell.  3.  Bachelor's 
Buttons.  4.  Dog’s-tooth.  5.  Sweet-William.  6.  Chinese 
Pink.  7.  Lily.  8.  Morning-glory.  9.  Butter-cup.  10. 
Forget-me-not. 

Decapitations. — 1.  Bowl,  owl.  2.  Panther,  anther. 

3.  Bark,  ark.  4.  Stone,  tone.  5.  Bass,  ass.  6.  Hat,  at. 


SQUARE  WORD. 

CARE 

AWAY 

RAKE 

EYES 

TRIANGULAR  PUZZLE. 

ROMULUS 

FINCH 

ADD 

E 

ARC 

ARGIL 

COLONEL 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMA.— Whippoorwill. 
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NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  22  letters. 

Sly  1G,  17,  IS,  10,  is  an  article  of  clothing. 

My  19,  S,  9,  13,  is  a  number. 

My  14, 15,  12,  is  a  boy’s  nickname. 

My  3,  11,  21,  22,  is  a  spike. 

My  7,  20,  2,  5,  is  an  interjection. 

My  12, 1,  G,  17  is  much  used  in  cooking. 

My  4,  5,  is  a  pronoun. 

My  whole  is  a  well-known  proverb. 

B.  W.  Purcell.  • 

AUNT  SUE'S  NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Addie  L.  B.  It  grieves  me  to  be  unable  to  reply  per¬ 
sonally  to  hundreds  of  just  such  charming  letters  as  yours, 
but  I  feel  none  the  less  grateful  for  such  kind  interest, 
and  can  not  have  “  too  many  correspondents.”  . 


P.  L.  S.— Is  the  “  trick  ”  you  send,  original  ?  Is  it  not 
already  published  in  the  books  on  “  parlor  magic  ”  ? 

O.  0.  Y.  S.  (“  One  of  your  Subscribers  ”). — If  “  the  boys 
come  in  from  their  sledding”  “  to  puzzle  over  the  arith- 
morems,”  my  mission  is  surely  fulfilled. 

Daisy. — As  you  have  numbered  your  questions,  I  may 
reply  briefly.  1.  No.  2.  The  value  depends  entirely 
upon  the  merit  of  the  article,  or  the  fame  of  the  author. 
3.  A  nom  de  plume  is  sufficient. 

M.  L.  E.— No,  thank  you  ;  I  have  more  “  cross-word  ” 
and  “  numerical  enigmas  ”  now  on  hand  than  I  ever  expect 
to  use  during  my  natural  life,  and  I  belong  to  a  long-lived 
race. 


Glad  to  hear  from  O.  A.  Gage,  M.  M.  L.,  James  Me  A, 
P.  W.  H.,  CoraP.  B.,  Chs.  De  L.,  A.  B.  Leach,  M.  P.  D.., 
and  S.  L.  Y. 

Thanks  for  puzzles,  etc.,  to  Gustavus  M.,  Harry  II.  D., 
O.  0.  Y.  S.,  Clayton  C.,  St.  Johns,  “  Scientific,”  M.  L. 
£.,  and  John  Bright. 

In  sending  contributions  for  the  puzzle  department, 
please  specify  whether  they  are  intended  for  the  Agricul- 
twist,  or  for  Hearth  and  Home. 


Mow  Classic  He  to  Pull  laei*  j\ose? 

A  SENSATIONAL  STORY  BY  “  THE  DOCTOR.” 

The  characters  in  my  story  are  three,  and  I  might  as 
well  introduce  them  to  you  at  once.  They  are  Will,  Nell, 
and  little  Caoutchouc.  To  save  the  trouble  of  de¬ 


scribing  them,  I  refer  you  to  the  picture.  Caoutchouc  is 
not  such  a  very  pretty  name,  particularly  when  you  pro¬ 
nounce  it  ko-chuk.  If  you  look  in  the  dictionary,  you 
will  find  that  Caoutchouc  is  an  Indian  name  for  India- 
rubber,  and  before  we  go  on  with  our  story  I  wish  to  ask, 
What  do  you  boys  and  girls  know  about  India-rubber  ? 
For  that  matter,  what  do  the  old  folks  ?  “  What  has  this 
got  to  do  with  it?  ” — Didn’t  I  say  this  was  a  sensational 
story,  and  you  never  can  tell  how  those  stories  will  come 
out.  Well !  I  am  not  a  very  old  fellow — at  least  I  didn’t 
think  so  until  the  other  day,  when  I  entered  a  crowded 
street-car,  and  a  bright-looking  youth  got  up  and  said, 
“  Take  my  seat,  old  gentleman.”  now  an  India-rubber 
story  does  stretch,  to  be  sure  !  To  get  back  !  I  am  not 


a  very  old  fellow,  but  I  can  recollect  many  things  that 
you  can  not.  When  I  was  a  youngster  like  you — never 
mind  the  date— I  had  a  great  fancy  for  learning  to  draw. 

I  had  the  run  of  a  fine  large  library,  and  you  may  be  sure 
that  I  hunted  up  all  the  books  that  told  anything  about 
drawing.  There  was  one  book,  I  have  forgotten  the  name 
of  it  now,  that  I  liked  very  much.  It  said  that  no  false 
marks  should  be  made  upon  the  paper,  but  if  any  were 
made,  they  could  be  taken  out  by  carefully  rubbing  them 
with  a  piece  of  stale  bread.  Just  here  in  the  book  was 
an  *,  which  referred  to  a  foot-note,  where  it  was  stated 
that  the  author  had  seen  a  peculiar  substance,  brought 
from  the  Indies,  and  went  on  to  describe  it  so  that  any 
one  might  know  it  was  India-rubber,  and  stated  where 
and  at  what  price  a  small  piece  could  be  bought  for  rub 
bing  out  pencil-marks.  Now,  how  different!  We  wipe 
our  feet  upon  an  India-rubber  mat,  and  dress  our  hair 
with  an  India-rubber  comb.  To  enumerate  all  the  forms  in 
which  we  are  familiar  with  this  article,  would  require  a 
long  catalogue.  So  far  from  being  a  rarity,  a  curious  thing 
with  which  to  rub  out  pencil-marks,  it  has  become  one  of 
the  necessary  things  of  our  lives ....  How  did  I  first  become 
acquainted  with  it?— In  my  first  pair  of  India-rubber 
shoes— Philadelphians  used  to  call  them  “  gums,”  and 
people  who  wished  to  be  very  elegant  in  their  speech, 
used  to  call  them  “  elastics.”  We  matter-of-fact  people 
called  them  India-rubber  over-shoes,  and  if  we  were  in  a 
hurry  and  wished  to  be  very  economical,  we  would  ab¬ 
breviate  to  “  rubbers,”  but  never  “  gums  ”  nor  “  elastics.” 
But  before  I  tell  you  about  my  first  “  rubbers,”  let  me 
say  something  about  rubber  in  general.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  trees  in  tropical  countries  that  have  a  milky  juice, 
and  this  juice,  when  dried,  is  the  very  thing  we  are  talk¬ 
ing  about— India-rubber.  If  I  were  to  tell  you  that  an 
Euphorbiaceous  plant,  Siplwnia  Mastica ,  produces  the 
most  and  the  best,  I  don’t  think  you  would  be  much  the 
wiser  for  it.  So  we  will  content  ourselves  with  the  fact, 
that  a  South  American  tree,  which  grows  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  is  always  ready  to  yield  its  juice,  if  properly 
treated.  A  notch  is  hacked  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and 
below  this  cut  a  little  basin  of  clay  is  molded.  You  will 
say  that  “  hacking  ”  is  not  the  best  way  to  make  a  tree 
“give  down,”  but  the  tree  does,  and  lets  at  least  a  tea¬ 
cupful  of  milk  run  into  the  little  clay  basin  each  day.  If 
you  were  to  dip  a  stick  into  this  milk,  and  let  it  dry,  you 
would  find  a  thin  film  of  India-rubber  on  your  stick— and 
that  is  the  whole  story  of  India-rubber  making,  only  the 
natives,  while  they  follow  the  principle,  put  in  many  vari¬ 
ations.  .  “  Milk  ?  ”  you  say. — Yes,  it  looks  like  milk,  and 
tastes  not  so  very  unlike  it,  for  I  have  seen  and  tasted  it. 
Some  one  discovered  that  if  a  little  ammonia  (which  you 
perhaps  know  as  hartshorn)  bo  added  to  the  milky  juice 
of  this  tree,  it  can  be  kept  for  a  long  time  without  change. 
Some  one  sent  a  lot  of  this  preserved  milk  to  Boston 
(Boston,  yon  know,  children,  is  “  the  hub,”  where  every¬ 
thing  that  is  worth  knowing  is  to  be  found),  and  there  is 
where  I  saw  this  wonderful  liquid.  The  South  American 
Indians  make  molds  of  clay,  dip  them  in  the  milk  of  the 
India-rubber  tree,  and  then  hold  the  mold  over  a  fire  to 
dry  it ;  then  they  dip  again,  dry  again,  and  thus  the  mold 
gets  covered  with  rubber  as  thick  as  they  please.  When 
the  coat  is  thick  enough,  they  break  the  clay  mold, 
shake  out  the  broken  clay,  and  have  a  bottle,  a  bird,  or  a 
shoe,  of  just  the  shape  of  the  mold. 

This  brings  me  to  my  first  rubber  shoes.  They  were 
made  in  this  way.  Clay  molds  were  gradually  coated 
with  the  milk,  and  dried,  and  the  rude  shoes  sent  to  mar¬ 
ket.  The  shoes  had  no  particular  shape,  but  they  were 
wonderfully  clastic,  and  would  adapt  themselves  to  the 
boot  or  shoe  over  which  they  were  worn.  You  would  be 
puzzled  to  find  now  a  pair  of  rubbers  like  my  first  ones, 
and,  as  I  believe  I  told  you  before,  I  am  not  such  a  very 
old  fellow,  either.  Just  look  at  our  “Arctics”  now  I 

How  unlike  the  shoes  of -  years  ago  1  This  change 

all  comes  of  an  inquisitive  American  by  the  name  of 
Goodyear.  He  found  that  in  cold  weather  our  rubbers 
would  be  as  hard  as  iron.  If  put  in  a  ivarm  place,  they 
would  become  sticky.  He  wished  to  have  a  rubber  that 
would  he  soft  in  the  coldest  weather,  and  not  be  too  soft 
with  any  moderate  amount  of  heat.  So  he  began  to  ask 
the  rubber  questions. . . .  “  Questions  ?  ”— Yes,  all  experi¬ 
menting  is  asking  questions.  So  he  mixed  a  little  of  this 
thing  with  the  rubber,  and  said,  “  now  now  ? ’’—then  he 
put  some  of  that  thing  with  it,  and  said,  “  How  now  ?  ” 
again.  Then  he  used  ’tother  thing  and  cooked  the  rub¬ 
ber,  and  when  he  said  “  How  now  ?  ”  this  time,  the  rubber 
yielded  and  said,  All  right  1  Sulphur  and  cooking  did  it, 
and  all  our  nice  rubber  things  are  based  on  that  discovery. 
Now  we  have  rubber  that  will  make  boots  to  go  to  the 
North  Pole,  or  water-bags  to  go  to  the  Equator,  and  it  is 
not  changed  by  heat  or  cold.  Wc  have  our  splendid  shoes, 
our  capes,  elastic  material  of  all  sorts,  our  balloons,  our 
dolls  and  other  toys,  and  even  our  jewellery,  made  out  of 
that  curious  substance  that  was  first  used  to  remove  pen- 
cil-marks  from  paper.  I  began  this  as  a  sensational  story, 
entitled  “  How  came  he  to  pull  her  nose  ?  ”  The  intro¬ 
duction  has  been  so  long,  that  I  am  obliged  to  make  the 
story  very  short — Because  it  was  an  India-rubber  doll! 


HOW  CAME  HE  TO  PULL  HER  NOSE  ? 
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It  lias  been  stated  that 


40,000  ORGANS 

(presumably  “  Cabinet  Organs”)  are  sold  annually— some¬ 
where;  which  we  think  is  nearly  the  whole  number  ot  all 
sorts  of  reed  organs  made  in  the  United  States.  But  over 

40,000  AMERICAN  ORGANS 

arc  in  use,  and  we  arc  constantly  extending  our  facilities  for 
manufacture.  Tiie  Smith  American  Organ  Co.  is  the 
oldest  among  New  England  makers,  having  heen  in  business 
over  twenty-one  years.  Our  organs  are  distributed  over  the 
civilized  world,  and  arc  everywhere  recognized  as 

The  Leading  Instruments. 

English  manufacturers,  wishing  to  commend  their  wares, 
advertise  them  in  large  type  as 

AMERICAN  ORGANS! 

While  we  believe  in  BRAINS,  MU¬ 
SICAL  FEELING,  and  CULTI¬ 
VATED  TASTE ’  and- think  that  such 
a  combination  will,  not  be  beaten,  in  the 
production  of  artistic  works , ..  by  aviy 
quantity  of  planers,  borers,  and  jig-saws, 
we  nevertheless  avail  ourselves  of  every 
practical  expedient  to.  save  labor,  by  em¬ 
ploying  machinery  to  do  such  work  as 
does  not  require  intellect  for  its  perfec¬ 
tion.  There  is  no  establishment  that  uses 
so  niant/ 

INGENIOUS  LABOR-SAVING  MACHINES. 

Our  large  capital— equal  in.  amount  to  thill  of  any  compet¬ 
ing  company— enables  us  to  purchase  ample  supplies  of 

THE  BEST  MATERIALS, 

and  to  give  thorough  workmanship  and  completeness  to 
every  part  of  opr  instruments.  And  for  this  end  we  piean 
to  secure  the  most 

Intelligent  Supervision 

in  every  department,  and  especially  to  produce  the  most 

BRILLIANT  AND  MELODIOUS  TORE. 

Our  prices  arc.  as  low  as  those  of  any  instruments  that  pre¬ 
tend  to  a  comparison  in  quality.  '  j  . 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  onr  new 

RED-LINE  CATALOGUE 

to  any  address  upon  application. 

The  Smith  American  Organ  Co., 

Tremont  st.,  opp.  WaltHam  st., 

BOSTON. 


ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  PAINT? 


MORE  THAN 


100,000  .  HOUSES 

IIAvi  BEEN  PAINTED  WITH  THE 

ATOM  CHEMICAL  PAINT 

IT  IS  THE  BEST 

Ill  the  world  for  exterior  work  upon  Cottages,,  Villas,  or 
Buildings  of  any  kind,  whether  built  of  brick,  wood,  or  iron. 
It  is  a  liquid,  ready  for  use,  and  requires  no  oil  thinning  or 
drier.  Purest  white,  and  any  desired  shade  can  be  had  in 
packages  from  one  gallon  upwards. 

Letter  Received  from  Levi  Sfeavv,  Trustee 
of  tlie  United  Society  of  Shakers,  ' .  . 

Mt.  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  27th,  1S7I. 
Respected  Friends:  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  what 
we  think  of  the  AVerill Cliemleal  Paint, , we  have  used  in  our 
Society  at  Mount  Lebanon  some  1  ,C00  gallons.  AYe  are  yery 
much  pleased  with  it,  and  until  wo  are  convinced  that  there 
is  something  better,  shall  give  it  the  preference  of  all  other 

paints.  AA'e  have  used  heretofore  the  ( - .),  (- — ),  and  most 

all  other  brands  of  white  lftacl- nicitlrer  of  which  have'  given 
us  perfect  satisfaction.  Most  of  it  would  cliall^  off  after  be¬ 
ing  oiqsome  two  or  three  years.  Tjiis,  three,  years’ 

experience*,  we  do  not  fliul  to  its  the  case ‘  with!  tlfo  Averill 
Pure  AYhite  Chemical  Paint.  Indeed,  it  appears  just  as  well 
as  when  first  put  on.  I  will  write  you  again  on  the  subject 
when  I  am  not  in  quite  so  much  of  a  hurry. 


Sample  card  of  beautiful  colors,  and  recommendations 
from  owners  of  the  Quest  residences  in  the  country,  furnished 
free  by  the  M  • 

AYERILL  CHEMfCAL  PAINT  CO.,  32  Burling  Slip,  New 
York,  or  118  Superior  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

I..  HATFIELD,  Agent,  131  Portland  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  | 
CHARLES  OSGOOD  &  CO..  Norwich,  Ct. 

ROBERT  SHOEMAKER  &  CO.,  N.  E.  corner  4th  and 
Race  Sheets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

R.  &  AY.  H.  CATHCART,  113  Thames  Street,  Baltimore,  Md; 
LAAVKKNCK  &  CO.,  52  Main  Street,  Cincinnati,  lObio. 

GEO.  AY.  PITKIN,  120)4  Miehlgan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
GEO.  PARTRIDGE  &  CO.,  St.  Lomis,  Mo. 

P.  S.— The  superiority  of  these  Paints  has  already  brought 
numerous  worthless  imitations  in  the  market.  AVe  caution 
the  publio  against  vising  them. 


DOTY’S 


si 


“  AYe  believe  the  improved  machine  has  no  superior.  The 
•  help  •  use  it,  and  like  it.’’— American  Agriculturist. 

(See  premium-list  description,  Feb.  number,  page  74.) 

METROPOLITAN  WASHING  MACHINE  CO., 
_ _ 32  Cortlandt  St.,  New  Yorjk. 

PRATT’S  ASTRAL  OIL 

lias  now  the  established  reputation  of  being  in  every  respect 
the  safest,  purest,  and  most  reliable  oil  made, 

OIL  HOUSE  OF  CHAS.  PRATT, 


Established  1770. 


108  Fulton  st..  New  York. 


fr-fT"  We  do  not  consider  .the  success  of  the  Blanchard 
Churn  to  bo  wondered  at.'  Everybody  knows  that  “  the 
best”  will  always  win. 


DENSL0W  &  BUSH’S  “SAFETY”  OIL 

WILL  NOT  EXPLODE,  even  if  a  lighted  lamp  be  upset  and  broken !  SAFEST  and 
PUREST  OIL  KNOWN.  Fire  lest  guaranteed  over  150” .  Used  in  100,000  families.  For 
sale  everywhere.  Dealers  address  DEN  SLOW  St,  BUSH,  130  Maiden  Lane,  N.Y. ;  40  In¬ 
dia  St.,  Boston ;  34  S.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore ;  or  479  S.  Canal  St.,  Chicago. 


WHY  NOT  WRITE  AT  ONCE? 

AVc  are  trying  to  distribute  Information  in  regard  to  AVal- 

tham  Watches.  AVe  know  the  better  they  arc  iftiderstood 

the  more  they  will  be  sold.  Hence,  we  have  prepared  an 

interesting  pamphlet,  illustrated  with  fine  engravings. which 
gives  a  full  and  correct  account  of  tlielr  manufacture :  also 
a  Descriptive  Cataloguc.witli  prices  of  cverysize  and  grade. 

AVe  send  this  free  to  any  one.  From  it.  yon  will  loan)  the 
prices,  also  our  plan  of  sending  them  by  Express ;  the  AYaicli 

not  to  be  paid  for  tilt  you  have  handler!  and  examined  It. 
AdtRess^Jl@W^n)^&^l^^SG5_Rma(hwi^_^^nvA*ork^ 
Mention  that  yon  saw  this  in  the  American  Agriculturist. 

No  stamps  required  for  return  postage. 

Residents  of  California,.. Oregon, _and_th e  Territories  will 

find  special  advantages  in  writing  to  ns.  as  we  make  the 
extra  heavy  cases  adapted  to  these,  localities. 


CUE®.  A.  PRINCE  Sc  CO. 

ORGANS 


.  .  ..  rtrtnrn 

IELODEONS. 

'  ■  ■ 

The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Most  Perfect  Manufactory  ill  the 
United  States. 

48,600 

Now  in  use. 

No  other  Musical  Instrument  ever  obtained  the  same 

popularity. 

SW  Send  lor  Price-Lists; 

AddresfiM  1  >  n  ■'*  .«  BUFFALO,  N.  Y., 

Or  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

THE  BAXTER  ENGINE. 

a  TO  10  HORSE  POWER. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Price-list  to 

WM.  D.  RUSSELL,  18  Park  Place,  N.Y. 


Some  of  onr  very  best  dairymen  tell  ms  that  they 
complete  the  whole  process  of  butter-makiag,  churning, 
working,  and  salting,  to  their  entire  satisfaction  in  the 
Blanchard  Churn,  without  touching  their  hands  to  the 
butter.  We  know  it  can  he  done. 

CAMPBELL'S  Late  Bose  Potato. — A  new  seedling 
of  finest  quality,  from  Early  Rose.  Yields  twice  as 
much  as  Peerless.  Three  bushels  were  grown  from  half  a 
pound.  Descriptive  Circulars  free.  Price,  $1  per  lb.,  or  $3 
for  4  lbs.,  post-paid.  GEO.  AY.  CAMPBELL,  Delaware,  O. 


Hear  our  Side 


and  knoAv 

why  we  sell 


on  Trial 


the  best  Four-Ton  Hay  Scale,  made  at  $73.  Free  Price-list. 
THE  JO-SES  SCALE  WORKS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

OW  to  obtain  a  Cast  Cast-Stccl  Plow  for  five 

dollars.  For  particulars,  ad  d  l  ess 

COLLINS  &  CO.,  212  Water  st..  New  York. 

■n/rmriTV  MADE  RAPIDLY  Avitli  Stencil  and 
AViWiN  Jj  X.  Ke^VjCbeyk ^Outfita,  Catalogues,  samples. 


H 


and  full  particulars 


S.  M.  Spences,  Brattleboro.Vt. 


“  Asbestos  Roofing  ” 

Is  a  substantial  and  reliable  ma¬ 
terial,  which  can  he  safely  U6ed 
in  place  of  Tin",  Slate,  etc.,  on 
steep  or  flat  roofs,  in  all  climates. 
It  is  finished  on  the  roof  with  the 

“Asbestos  Roof  Coating-,” 

prepared  ready  for  use.  (Also 
valuable  for  restoring  old  Tin, 
Shingle,  and  other  roofs.)  It  Is 
proof  against  burning  sparks 
and  cinders,  and  can  be  easily 
and  cheaply  transported  and 
applied. 


FIRST  PREMIUM  (MEDAL)  AWARDED  IN  1870,  AND  INDORSED 
BY  CERTIFICATE  FROM  THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  IN  1871,  AS 

“THE  BEST  ARTICLE  IN  THE  MARKET” 


’jTiA’H  the  best  and  cheapest  Stump-Puller  and 
A  Wlb  Rock-Lifter,  address  T.  AV.  FAY',  Camden,  N.  J. 

For  lst-class  Pianos.  No  commission— no  Agents 
Address  U.  S.  PIANO  CO„  8G3  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Also,  manufacturer  of 

Asbestos  Boiler  Felting, 

Roofing  and  Sheathing  Felts, 
Boiler  Seale  Preventive,  Acid, 
Water,  and  Fire-proof  Composi¬ 
tions,  Paints,  etc,  and  dealer  in 
’asbestos,  ASPHALTUM. 
and  general  Roofing  materials.” 

Descriptive  Pamphlets,  Price¬ 
lists,  Terms  to  Dealers,  etc,  by 
mail. 

H.  W.  JOHNS, 

78  William  st.,  N.  Y. 

[Established  in  1858.) 
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Cheap  Farms!  Free  Homes! 

ON  TIIK  LIKE  OF  THE 

UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

A  LAND  GRANT  OF 

12,000^000  O  3=*.  IE  & 

OK  THE 

Best  Farming  and  Mineral  Lands  in  America. 

3,000,000  Acres  in  Nebraska, 

IN  Til  Q 

GREAT  PLATTE  VALLEY, 

ME 

GARDEN  OF  THE  WEST, 
Now  for  Sale ! 


SEED  CORN  ! 


These  lands  are  in  the  central  portion  of  the  United  States, 
On  the  41st  degree  of  North  Latitude,  the  central  line  of  the 
great  Temperate  Zone  of  the  American  Continent,  and  for 
grain-growing  and  stock-raising  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the 
United  States 

CHEAPER  IN  PRICE,  more  favorable  terms  given,  and 
more  convenient  to  market  than  can  he  found  elsewhere. 

FREE  Homesteads  for  Actual  Settlers. 


THE  BEST  LOCATIONS  TOR  COLONIES. 


Soldiers  Entitled  to  a  Homestead  of  160  Acres. 


Erec  Passes  to  Purchasers  of  haml. 


Send  for  the  new  descriptive  pamphlet,  with  new  maps, 
published  in  English.  German,  Swedish,  and  Danish,  mailed 
free  everywhere.  Address 

O.  P.  DAVIS, 

Land  Commissioner.  U.  P  ILK  Co, 

OMAHA,  NEIL  1 


900,000  ACRES 

Hawo  r  HiaSb  or  or  t * 

EXCELLENT  FARMING 

.  -  AND  SPLENDID 

Michigan  Pine  Lands 

•n;  »■*«.;, .  v,*;Uta--  <r  . Iqrtio*  I 

On  which  are  ONE  THOUSAND  MILLIONS  OF 
PINE  TIMBER,  and  inexhaustible  quantities  of  Maple, 
Beech,  Elm,  Ash,  Hemlock,  Oak,  etc. 

The  grant  of  lands  to  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Rail¬ 
road  Company,  to  build  their  Road  from  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
to  Traverse  Bay  and  Mackinaw,  Michigan,  comprises:  in  its 
farming  lands  every  variety  of  soil,  from  the  rich  clar /.  loam 
to  the  light  sandy,  and  they  are  found  in  that  section  of 
Michigan,  north  of  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids,  and  contiguous 
to  the  great  fruit  belt  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan,  now  being  rapidly  developed  by  railroad  and  other  en¬ 
terprises. 

Farming  Lands  are  sold  to  actual  settlers,  on  cre¬ 
dit,  one  quarter  down,  balance  in  yearly  payments,  interest 
7  per  cent.  Persons  desirous  of  locations  for  farms  will,  on 
application  at  the  Office  in  Grand  Rapids,  lie  fur¬ 
nished  with  Tickets  over  the  Road,  entitling  them  to 
Return  of  Fares,  m  the  event  of  purchasing  any  of  the 
Company's  farming  land.  F  or  information  about  the  lands, 
prices  location,  etc.,  etc.  address 
WM.  A.  HOWARD,  Land  Commissioner, 
Title  Perfect.  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 


FREE! 


Containing  reliable  descriptions  of  city  property,  suburb¬ 
an  residences,  and  JVeio  England  farms.  Now  lor  sale 
Address 

REAL  ESTATE  JOURNAL,  25  Trcmont  Row.  Boston. 

1, 500,000 

Acres  of  the  best  Farming  Lands  in  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and 
Missouri,  tor  sale  at  low  prices  and  on  easy  terms 
to  settlers.  Descriptive  pamphlets,  and  all  other  necessary 
Information,  irccly  furnished  by  mail  or  otherwise. 

' _ W .  .1 .  BARNEY,  Ciiicago,  III 

A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY 
in  Hie  best  market,  the 
,  „  most  delightful  and  healthy 

climate,  and  best  fruit  Soil  In  the  Union;  30  miles  from 
Philadelphia.  Land  from' $20  to  $30  pgr  acre.  Foi  full  in¬ 
formation.  address  R.  J  Byrnes,  Hnmmonton,  N.  J 


SECURE  A  HOME. 


FOR  SALE.— Find  farm  of  340  acres,  with  good 
buildings.  In  Dorchester  Co.,  Maryland,  near  Cam¬ 
bridge,  the  county  town,  for  $4,000,  on  terms  to  suit. 

Address  A.  I.  MOBRAY,  Cambridge,  Dorchester  Co.,  Md. 

GliM0,,B01,  PS 

Best  No.  1  Peruvian  .  Guano.  Best  Ground  Bone.  Best 
Land  Plaster.  Sold  in  lots  to  suit,  to  cither  the  farmer  or 
dealer,  by  GRIPPING  &  CO.. 

.  Send  lor  Circular.  CO  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 
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CORN  IS  KING, 


Cooley’s  Early  Field  Corn. 

Millions  of  bushels  of  corn  are  lost  aiButaiiy 

by  the  early  fall  frosts;  and  other  millions  are  not 
developed,  by  the  failure;  of  the  young  stalks  to  push  for¬ 
ward  before  the  dry  aiul  hot  weather  of  July  and  August 
dwarfs  their  growth. 

Mr!  Ci  C  'Cooley,  of  Manchestef  Island,  in  the  Ohio  River, 
during  the  past  twelve  years  lias  developed  a  White  Field 
Corn  that  is  at  once  very  i-kolifio,  and 

Matures  in  Fourteen  Weeks. 

Of  this  corn  the  New  York  Herald  says:  “The  ears  of 
corn  received  o£  Mr.  Cooley  are  certainly  a  novelty.  Only 
think  of  new  corn,  raised  in  Ohio,  ripe  enough  to  shell  and 
sell  In  the  New  York  market  on  the  18th  of  August .” 

The  N.  Y.  Tribune  says  f  “  This  corn  is  extraordinary." 

The  Prairie  Farmer  says:  “The  ears  average  eleven 
Inches  in  length.  The  kernels  ....  are  matured  enough 
to  withstand  injury  from  the  frost.  As  the  stalks  of  this 
corn  are  not  so  tall  as  those  of  other  varieties,  it  can  be 
planted  nearer  together.” 

FREE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SEED. 

The  seed  of  this  very  desirable  Corn  is  only  this  spring 
first  presented  to  the  public.  For  the  purpose  of  extending 
its  benefits  as  widely  as  possible,  the  publishers  of  the 

CINCINNATI  WEEKLY  TIMES 

Have  devised  a  method  of  distributing 

TEN  THOUSAND  SACKS  FREE, 

To  the  farmers  of  the  North,  North-west,  West,  and  South- 
west. 

For  further  information  address,  with  stamp, 

PUBLISHERS  WEEKLY  TIMES, 

No.  618  West  Third  st.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


The  Premiaun  Hanford  Corn. 

It  hasreceived  the  highest  premiums  at  every 
State  and  County  Fair  wherever  exhibited. 
150  Farmers,  in  different  States,  who  have 
tested  it  the  past  season,  testify  to  its  superiority 
over  all'other  varieties  MAY.  Stone,  of  Hamb- 
den,  O.,  reports  a  yield  of  J408  bushels  from 
one  and  one  sixth  of  an  acre  without  extra  cul¬ 
ture  J.  J.  Atherly,  New  Village,  N.  Y,  says: 
I  have  raised  55  bushels  from  one  half-acre. 
J.  D.  Edgar,  Y’ankton,  Dakota  Terr.,  writes ; 
It  matures  much  earlier  than  any  corn  we  have 
over  had  here'.  It  Is  the  corn  for  this  coun¬ 
try.  I  propose  to  give  it  a  more  extended  trial. 
Ship  me  by  freight  40  bushels  selected  seed. 
From  Chamberlain  &  Chaffer,  Garrotte,  Ill.: 
■  The  Sanford  corn  produced  on  an  average  two 
ears  to  a  stalk.  Planted  1st  of  June,  harvested 
..middle  of  September  (100  days  ft  'dm  planting) . 
Have  found  none  to  equal  It.  J.YY.  Miller.  Gra¬ 
ham  Lake,  Minn.,  writes:  I  planted  May  14th. 
The  season  being  very  dry,  it  did  not  sprout  in 
three  weeks.  My  neighbors  said  I  was  sold,  but 
changed  their  tune  at  picking  time.  Iharvested 
14  busliclsof  the  finest  corn  I  ever  saw  from 
the  pint  of  seed  planted.  I  shall  plant  the 
whole,  and  want  no  better  corn,  Di'.  N.  S. 
Smith,  Janesville,  Wis.,  reports:  I  raised  110 
bushels  of  sound,  ripe  corn  per  acre,  while 
my  White  and  Yellow  Dent  did  not  exceed  65 
per  acre. 

Beware  of  bogus  and  impure  seed.  Send  to  head-quarters 
and  get  the  genuine.  85?”  Those  who  order,  and  state  the 
name  of  the  paper  m  which  they  saw  this  advertisement 
will  receive  gratis  one  pound  of  the  famous  Late  Rose 
Potato.  One  quart,  post-paid,  60c..;  two,  $1 ;  peck, by  ex.  or 
freight,  $2,  'A  bushel,  $3:  bushel,  $5. 

SEED  POTATOES.— Peerless — 4  lbs.,  post-paid,  75c. ; 
one  bushel,  by  freight  or  express,  $1.50 ;  one  bbl.,  $3.50 ;  five 
or  more,  $3  per  bbl.  Late  Rose  (genuine)— 1  lbs.,  post-paid, 
75c. ;  bushel,  by  freight  or  express,  $3.50  ;  one  bbl.,  $8.  Early 
Rose,  $2.50  per  bbl. 

SEED  OATS.— For  two  stamps,  to  pay  postage,  I  will 
send  three  samples,  sufficient  for  trial,  the  best  from  ten 
varieties  tested  lor  two  seasons. 

Send  stamp  for  Circular,  giving  full  description  and  list 
of  choice  Field  and  Garden  Seeds.  Address 

S.  B.  FANNING,  Jamesport,  N.  Y. 

COKN.— Raised 
500  bushels,  seed  obtained  from  I 


MAMMOTH 


C  BIOICE  SAIfFOK©  COIB*,  saved 
from  selected  ears.  Price  per  qt..  post-paid.  50c. ;  two 
qls.,  ROc. ;  one  pk.,  by  cx„  $1.75;  'A  bn.,  $2.50;  per  bu.,  $1. 

Address  CHARLES  L.  SCIIMUCKER,  | 

P.  O  Box  1,392.  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

MOOKE’S  JQARLY  C®A'CORl> 

SWEET  CORN.— Every  one  should  plant  this, 
the  earliest  and  best  in  cultivation.  15c.  per  pkt.,  4  pkts.  for 
50c.  by  mail,  post-paid. 

JULIUS  L.  BROWNING,  Chatham  Village,  N.Y'. 


CAMPBELL’S  GO  Days  Sugar  Corn.— 

New.  Believed  to  he  the  earliest,  sweet  corn  grown. 
Long  cars  large  grains,  and  exquisite  flavor.  Packet,  25c., 
post-paid.  GEO.  W.  CAMPBELL,  Delaware,  Olii.0. 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS  sells  good  genuine  plants  as 
low  as  any  other  responsible  person  offers. 

Great  Reduction  in  Prices, 

As  we  have  reduced  the  prices  of  our 

CELEBRATED  BONE  FERTILIZERS 

fop  the  spring  trade,  we  invite  all  interested  in  agriculture 
to  send  for  Circulars.  Address 

LISTER  BROTHERS,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Having  been  tlie  first  to  Introduce  to  tlie  public  the 
Hubbard  Squasli,  American  Turban  Squash,  Marblehead 
Mammoth  Cabbage,  Mexican  Sweet  Corn,  Pliinney’s  Water¬ 
melon,  Brown’s  New  Dwarf  Marrowfat  Pea,  Boston  Curled 
Lettuce,  and  other 

New  and  Valuable  Vegetables , 

with  the  return  of  another  season  I  am  again  prepared  to 
supply  the  public  with  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  of  the 
purest  quality.  My  Annual  Catalogue  is  now  read  V,  and  will 
be  sent  free  to  all.  My  customers  of  last  year  will  receive 
it  without  writing  for  it.  It  abounds  in  fine  engravings, 
many  of  which  were  taken  from  photographs  ot  tlie  vege¬ 
tables  themselves.  It  has  not  only  all  novelties,  hut  the 
standard  vegetables  of  the  farm  and  garden  (over  onctitun- 


sent  shall  reach  me.  2d:  That  all  seed  ordered  shall  reach 
the  purchaser.  3d:  That  mv  seeds  shall  be  fresh,  and  true 
to  name.  Catalogues  free  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


SEED 


TREES.  PLANTS. 
GENUINE. 


FRUIT 


Our  Descriptive  Catalooee  of  CnoiCE  Garden,  Field, 
and  Flowek  Seeds,  Small  Fruits,  Fruit,  Ornamental, 
aud Shade  Trees.  Shkubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Bulbs,  Vegeta¬ 
ble  Plants,  Fertilizers,  etc.,  with  Order-Sheet  aud  Direction 
Envelope,  mailed  to  all  on  application.  Seeds,  Plants, 
etc., mailed  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Territories 
safe  and  fresh.  We  grow  Vegetables,  Small  Fruits,  etc., 
for  market  Ourselves,  and  know  the  value  of  a  pure,  reli¬ 
able  article  to  tlie  Farmer,  Gardener,  and  Fruit  Grower. 
All  can  sow  and  plant  our  stock  with  confidence. 

D.  H.  BROWN  &  SONS,  Seedsmen.  Fruit  Growers,  etc. 
21  Hibam  st.,  &  CHERfiY  Lawn  Farm, New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

ALL  FOR  $1.00. 

Sent  post-paid,  by  mail. 

10  pkts.  Choice  Annual  Flowers,  worth  50  cte. 

1  Choice  Gladiolus  Bulb,  ..."  30  cts. 

1  Lilium  Auratum  Bulb,  .  .  “  30  cts. 

2  Double  Tuberose  Bulbs,  .  .  “  30  cts. 

One  sent  free  for  a  club  of  five. 

Catalogue  of  Flower  and  Garden  Seeds  sent  free. 

W.  B.  DIMON.  Jr-  &  CO.,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 


Choice  Onion  Seed 

Every  old  onion-raiser  knows  that  the  difference  in  value 
of  a  crop  of  onions  raised  from  seed  of  average  quality,  and 
one  raised  from  onions  that  have  been  most  carefully  band- 
picked  each  year  lor  a  long  seriesof  years,  is  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred  dollars.  The  seed  I  offer  is  of  my  own  growing, 
and  lias  bad  its  reliability  of  yielding  choice  onions,  free 
from  scullions,  as  fully  inbred  as  are  the  traits  in  any  of  the 
purest  bred  animals.  My  catalogue  has  recommendations 
from  twenty  farmers  who  have  used  mv  seed,  and  so  know 
all  about  it.  Catalogues  sent  free  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

Fall  Meadow  Oat-Grass  Seed- 

Last  year  we  were  unable  to  supply  the  demand  for  this 
article.  We  have  now  a  limited  quantity  (all  we  could  ob¬ 
tain  from  Eurqpc)  of  this  variety,  so  valuable  for  pasture 
or  hay.  It  is  fully  described  and  figured  in  the  American. 
Agriculturist  of  March,  1871,  page  104.  Price  per  bushel  of 
14'11>3.,_$4.0P.  Sample  packets,  by  mall,  of  two  pounds,  for 
one  dollar.  We  also  offer  the  following : 

English  or  Perennial  Rye-Grass  Seed,  per  bush.,  $1.00 
Kentucky  Bine  Grass,  extra  clean,  "  "  4.50 

Lawn  Grass,  finest  mixture,  "  "  5.00 

Sweet-scented  Vernal  Grass,  per  lb.,  .80 

White  Dutcli  Clover,  “  -60 

Alsike  or  Hybrid  Clover,  ‘  -°p 

Lucern  or  French  Clover  (Alfalfa),  .00 

With  all  other  Grass,  Garden,  and  Flower  Seeds,  for  which 
see  Dreer's  Garden  Calendar  for  1872,  mailed  to  all  appli 

l’"'tSHESRY  A.  DREER,  Seed  Warehouse 

714  Chestnut  st.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

Three  Ffew  Melons. 

My  Catalogue  contains  a  description,  with  engravings,  of 
three  new  melons,  which  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
all  who  love  choice  melons.  Catalogue  free  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

RUSSEL  CO E ’ S 

Ammoniated  Bone  Superphosphate  Lime, 

The  most  valuable  commercial  fertilizer  now  in  use,  at  a 
reduced  price.  ,  ,  ...  „  , 

Quality  guaranteed  equal  to  anvherctofore  manufactured. 
Prof.  Samuel  W.  Johnson,  of  Yale  College,  and  Chemist 
for  the.Statc  of  Connecticut,  in  his  report  on  commercial 
fertilizers,  makes  it  worth  fifteen  dollars  per  ton,  in  gold, 
more  than  any  of  the  sixteen  kinds  of  fertilizers  analyzed, 
most  of  them  superphosphates,  as  will  be  scon  by  reference 
to  his  pamphlets. 

Manufactory  and  Post-Ofilec  at  Linden,  Union  Co.,  N,  J. 

CLUB  TOGETHER.  SAVE  WHEN  YOU  CAN! 

Sfcnall  Fruit  Plants  given  awav.  $7  worth  for  $5.  $16 
worth  for  $10.  $15  worth  for  $25,  ordered  at  dozen  or  100 
rates.  See  page  153.  „  „ 

TUOS.  C.  ANDREWS,  Moorestowu,  N.  J. 
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Rare  and  Beautiful  Flowers 

and  Choice  Vegetables 

CAN  ALWAYS  BE. OBTAINED  BY  SOWING 


Collections  of  Flower  Seeds  by  Mail. 

The  following  collections  contain  the  most  showy  varie¬ 
ties  in  our  large  asbortriieiit,  with  full  directions  for  culture. 
Each  packet  contains  a  mixture  of  the  different  colors  and 
varieties  of  its  species,  so  that  a  greater  display  can  be  made 
at  almucli  less  price  than  when  ordered  in  separate  packets. 
Those  unacquainted  .with  flowers,  as  well  as  the  experienced 
cultivator,  may  order  without  fear  of  disappointment. 

Coll.  A— contains  twenty  choice  varieties  of  Annuals. .  .$1.00 
Coll.  B— contains  twenty  choice  varieties  of  Biennials 

and  Perennials . . f. _  1.00 

Coll.  C— contains  ten- extra  varieties  of.  Annuals  and 
Perennials,  embracing  many  of  the  new  and 

choicest  in  cultivation . ...: . .  .....  1.00 

Coll.  D— contains  live  very  choice  varieties,  selected 
from  Prise  Flowers,  of  English  Pansies,  Ger¬ 
man,  Carnation,  and  Picotee  Pinks.  Verbenas, 
Truffaut's  French  Asters,  Double  Hollyhocks..  1.00 
Any  one  remitting  $3.00  will  receive  the  four  assortments, 
postage  free. 

follectioiis  of  Kitchen-Garden  Seeds. 

A  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OP  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  FOR  ONE 

YEAR'S  SUPPLY,  for  a  large  or  small  garden. 

The  following  Collections  are  made  up  in  the  most  liberal 
manner,  care  being  taken  to  give  a  sufficient  quantity  of  all 
the  finest  varieties  and  most  useful  sorts  of  Vegetables  re-, 
q wired  in  the  Kitchen-Garden  i 

Assortment  No.  5  contains  60  varieties,  $3.30 
.  “  No.  6  contains  40  varieties,  2.00 

“  No.  7  contains  20  varieties,  1.00 

The  above  are  prepared  expressly  for  sending  by  mail,  and 
will  be  sent  post-paid  upon  receipt  of  prices  annexed. 

Larger  Collections,  whieli  can  be  safely  sent  by  express 
(•freight  paid  by  purchaser),  to  any  part  of  the  country,  as 
follows : 

No.  1.  $20 ;  No.  2,  $15 ,  No.  3,  $10 ;  No.  4,  $5. 

For  a  list  of  the  contents  of  each  Collection,  see  the 
Eighteenth  Annua,!  Edition  of  their  celebrated 

Seed  Catalogue  and  Amateur’s  Guide 
to  the  Flower  and  Kitchen  Carden, 

just  published,  which  w  ill  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  upon 
receipt  of Wets. ;  an  edition  beautifully  hound  in  cloth,  73ctB. 
Regular  customers  supplied  gratis.. 

This  is  without  exception  the  largest  and  best  Cata¬ 
logue  ever  published  in  this  or  any  other  country.  It  con¬ 
tains  116  pages  closely  printed  matter,  besides  several  hun¬ 
dred  finely  executed  engravings  of  favorite  flowers  and 
vegetables,  and  a  beautifully  colored  Chromo 
of  a  group  of  twenty  of  tltc  most  popular 
flowers  in  cultivation.  Also  a  descriptive  list  of 
2,506  species  and  varieties  of  flower  and  vegetable  seeds,  in¬ 
cluding  all  the  novelties  of  the  past  season,  with  full  direc¬ 
tions  for  culture. 

We  will  send  a  packet  of  choice  Flower  Seeds  gratis  to 
persons  sending  v.s  orders  for  catalogues  and  inclosing  25 
cents  (price of  catalogue),  if  they  icill  state  that  they  saio 
this  advertisement  in  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Address  B.  K.  BLISS  «*£  SONS, 

P.  O.  Box  5,713,  New  Y-orlt  City. 

The  Earliest  and  Handsomest  Beef, 

Early  Dark  Bed  Egyptian  Turnip  Beet. 

A  trial  of  this  variety  for  the  past  three  years  authorizes  ns 
in  recommending  it  as  a  week  or  ten  days  earlier  than  any 
otlier  variety— which  makes  it  invaluable  to  the  Market- 
Gardener  os  well  as  to  all  lovers  of  Early  Vegetables.  30c. 
per  ounce ;  $1.00  per  4  ounces  ;  $3  per  pound. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

33  Park  Place,  and  30  Murray  st..  New  York: 


To  Farmers  and  Gardeners. 

I  invite  all  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  buying  their 
garden  seed  from  boxes  left  at  the  stores  to  give  my  seed  a 
trial,  side  by  side,  and  mark  the  difference  in  their  germin¬ 
ating,  and  in  the  purity  and  quality  of  the  vegetables  raised 
from  them.  1  have  made  it  my  mission  for  several  years 
past  to  drive  bad  seed  from  the  market,  and  so  save  farmers 
and  gardeners  the  immense  loss  they  annually  suffer  from 
the  purchase  of  it. 

The  public  have  well  appreciated  my  efforts,  and  I  have 
now  fitly  thousand  customers  in  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
adas.  1  sell  no  seed  I  do  not  warrant,  and  what  is  tiie  real 
pith  of  the  matter  1  stand  by  my  warranty.  To  enable  me 
to  do  this  I  grow  myself  a  large  proportion  of  the  seed  I 
sell.  Catalogues  sent /Tee  to  any  applicant. 

JAMES  J,  H,  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

jpiEN.  GRANT  CUCUMBER— Grows  from  25 
*  to  30  inches  long ;  enormous  hearer ;  unsurpassed  lor 
table  use 'or  pickles ;  20e.,per  packet.  SANFORD  CORN— 
Yields  150  bushels  per  acre;  1  qt„  50c.:  4  qts„  $1.50,  post 
free.  PEERLESS  POTATOES— 1  lbs.,  60c„  post  free. 

_ _ _ G.  W.  WILSON,  Auburn,  Ohio. 

IMPROVED  White-spined  Cucumber  Seed. — 
The  result  of  a  careful  selection  for  several  years  of 
the  most  perfect-shaped  cucumbers,  from  vines  that  have 
uniformly  produced  them,  in  my  own  frames.  Price  25  cts., 
post-paid.  C.  THOMPSON  ADAMS,  Florist  and  Horticul¬ 
turist  West  Medway,  Mass. 


Choice  English  Peas. 

Tiie  following  varieties 
have  been  fully  tested 
both  in  Europe  and  this 
country  for  tiie  past  two 
years,  and  can  he  confi¬ 
dently  recommended  as 
superior  to  any  other 
varieties  in  cultivation. 
Mailed,  post-paid,  at 
.  prices  affixed. 

Laxton’s  Alpha  Pea. 

The  Earliest  Wrin¬ 
kled  Pea  in  Cultiva¬ 
tion.— A  blue,  wrinkled 
pea,  of  exquisite  flavor, 
remarkable  for  its  carli- 
ness  and  prolific  bearing. 
This  pea  was  raised  by 
Mr.  Laxton;  it  is  very 
early  as  first  crop,  heat¬ 
ing  in  this  respect 
McLean's  Advancer,  and 
Little  Gem :  it  bears  pods 
well  filled  and  of  good 
size  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  liaulni.  TheEoyal 
Horticultural  Society 
awarded  a  first-class  cer¬ 
tificate  to  this  variety.  ( 
One-half  pint  packets, 
35  cents ;  $1.40  per  quart. 

Laxton’s  Prolific 
Early  Long  Pod.— 
This  valuable  variety  lias1 
created  a  great  sensation 
among’niarket-gardeners 
and  seed  growers.  Pods 
in  a  green  state  were  ex¬ 
hibited  in  London  aver¬ 
aging  eleven  to  twelve 
peas  in  a  pod,  and  were 
pronounced  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  fine  variety.  Fona 
second  early  pea,  there  is 
none  of  a  similar  class  in 
cultivation  equal  to  it, 
and  we  feel  very  confi¬ 
dent  that  it  will  soon 
come  into  general  culti¬ 
vation.  %  pint  p’ts,  15c., 
per  quart,  56c. 
Laxton’s  Supreme. 
— The  earliest  blue  pea  in 
cultivation,  with  enor¬ 
mous  well-filled  pods. 
This  pea  lias  been  exhi¬ 
bited  all  over  tiie  coun¬ 
try,  and  lias  taken  innu¬ 
merable  prizes,  and  was 
included  among  tiie 
twenty-four  sorts  of  ve¬ 
getables  which  won  the 
Fifty-Guinea  Cup,  which 
was  presented  by  the  edi¬ 
tors  of  tiie  Gardener's 
Chronicle  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Show  at. 
Manchester.  Per  V-  pint 
packet,  25c. ;  per  qt.,  fiOc. 

Also  many  other,  new 
varieties  introduced  the 
past  season,  for  which 
SUPREME  PEA— (Laxton’s.)  see  our  Catalogue. 

B.  K.  BLISS  St,  SONS, 

Nos.  33  Park  place  &  30  Murray  st.,  New  York. 

LATE  ROSE  POTATO. 

This- valuable  Potato,  which  is  now  for  the  first  time  offered 
for  sale,  differs  from  all  other  varieties  so  far  introduced,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  it  is  not  claimed  to  he  a  new  seedling,  hut  a  sub- 
variety  or  sport  of  the  well-known  Early  Rose,  whieli  it 
strongly  resembles  ill  quality,  color,  and  form— but  is  three 
weeks  later,  hardier,  and  more  productive,  having  yielded 
tiie  past  season  250  to  300  bushels  to  the  acre. 

$12.00  per  bbl..  $5.00  per  hush.,  $3.00  per  %  hush.,  $2.00  per 
peck,  4  lbs.,  by  mail,  $1.00. 

Our  Illustrated  Potato  Catalogue  will  he  mailed  to  all  ap¬ 
plicants.  Address  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

23  Park  Place,  and  20  Murray  St.,  New  York. 

Moore’s  Early  Concord  Sweet  Corn. 

Another  year’s  trial  has  proved  this  to  he  the  best  SWeet 
Corn  in  cultivation. 

Selected  ears.  25c.  each  :  packet,  23c. ;  quart,  bv  mail,  90c. 
Address  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  P.  O.  Box  5712,  New  York. 

LAWN  GRASS  SEED. 

By  the  use  of  our  improved  mixture,  a  beautiful  Lawn 
may  he  made  in  a  very  short  time.  For  preparing  a  Lawn, 
ana  subsequent  management,  see  oar  Seed  Catalogue. 

Packages  of  one  qt.,  30c„  mailed  to  any  address,  post-paid. 
By  express,  per  peck,  $1.75;  per  bushel,  $6.00. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

Nos.  33  Park  Place  and  30  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


Lane’s  Improved 

IMPERIAL 

SUGAR  BEET. 

This  superb  variety  is  the 
result  ot  a  careful  selection 
lor  several  years  past  of  the 
French  Imperial  Sugar  Beet 
by  Mr.  Henry  Lane,  an  expe¬ 
rienced  farmer  of  Cornwall, 
Yt.  After  a  satisfactory  trial, 
we  can  recommend  it  with 
the  greatest  confidence,  as 
being  hardier,  more  produc¬ 
tive,  and  containing  a  greater 
percentage  of  sugar  than  the 
ordinary  variety,  and  much 
better  adapted  for  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  til  is  country,  either  for 
stock  or  the  manufacture  of 
sugar.  Wo  hear  the  most 
favorable  reports  from  those 
who  have  tested  it  in  various 
sections  of  the  country',  all  of 
whom  are  satisfied  oi  its 
superiority.  the  best 

beet  raised  for  feeding  cows 
or  young.stoek.  From  thirty 
to  forty  tons  raised  to  the 
acre,  at  a  cost  of  thorn  live  to 
eight  cents  per  bushel,  the 
cheapness  with  whieli  they 
can  ho  raised,  the  large 
amount  ofhealthy,  nutritious 
food  raised  to  the  acre,  and 
its  great  value  as  food  for 
cattle,  sheep,  and  swine, 
majjo  tliis  the  most  profit¬ 
able  foot  to  raise. 

'Four  pounds  is  the  amount 
usually  required  for  one  acre. 

Se?  remarks  respecting  tills 
variety  ill  tiie  February  No. 
of  the  Am.  Agriculturist, 

iVe  have  purchased  the  en¬ 
tire  stock  of  Mr.  Lane. 

Price,  15  cents  per  ounce ; 
40  cents  lour  ounces ;  $1.25  per 
pound. 

15.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

No.  23  Park  Place,  and  20 
Murray  St.,  New  York. 


Bliss’s  Improved  Long  ©range  Carrot. 

This  superior  variety  is  the  result  of  a  careful  selection, 
for  successive  years,  of  the  best-formed,  largest,  and  deep¬ 
est-colored  roots  of  the  Imported  Long  Orange  Carrot,  by 
which  it  has  attained  a  perfection  hitherto  unknown  in  tliis 
useful  vegetable,  being  larger,  better  flavored,  and  of  a 
deeper  orange  color,  ana  more  sure  to  produce  a  crop.  Blit¬ 
ter-makers  will  find  tills  variety  very  useful  in  giving  to 
their  butter  a  rich,  deep  yellow  color.  We  unhesitatingly 
pronounce  it  the  best- variety  in  the  market,  and  one  widen 
will  not  fail  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  purchaser.  One  oz., 
15c. ;  four  ounces,  50c.  •  one  lb.,  $1.50,  by  mail,  post-paid. 

B.  It.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

Nos.  33  Park  place  &  30  Murray  st..  New  York. 

Geuume  Wethersfield  Onion  Seed. 

We  have  just  received  a  fine  stock  of  (lie,  above  from  one 
i  of  the  most  reliable  growers  in  Wethersfield,  which  we  offer 
at  prices  greatly  reduced  from  last  year. 

oz.  ft.  lb. 

Extra  Early  Red,  very  early  and  productive. 25c.  $0.75  $2,50 

Wethersfield  Large  lied,  for  main  crop . 15c.  .59  1.50 

Large  Red  Oval  or  Globe.  . . 30c.  1.00  8.00 

Yellow  Danvers  (True) . . . 25c.  .75  2.50 

White  Portugal,  very  mild . 30c.  1.00  3.00 

White  Globe,  an  excellent  market  sort . 40c.  1.25  4.00 

Early  Cracker,  a  Hat  yellow  variety . 40c.  1.25  4.00 

The  above  will  lie  sent,  post-paid,  to  any  address  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price.  Address  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

,  I).  O.  Box  5,712,  New  York. 

SILVER-HULL  BUCKWHEAT. 

This  extraordinary  variety,  originated  abroad  and  care¬ 
fully  tested  here  for  two  years,  is  now  offered  as  a  very 
great  improvement  upon  the  ordinary  black  or  gray  Buck¬ 
wheat.  '  Sown  at  the  same  time  as  tiie  common  Buckwheat, 
it  continues  in  bloom  longer,  matures  a  few  days  sooner, 
and  yields  nearlyor  quitedouble  under tliesamc conditions. 
Tiie  grain  is  of  a  beautiful  light  gray  color,  varying  slightly 
in  shade,  and  the  corners  are  much  less  prominent  than  in 
the  ordinary  variety,  while  the  husk  is  thinner,  thereby  sav¬ 
ing  from  15  to  20  per  cent  waste  in  tiie  process  of  manufac¬ 
turing  into  flour,  which  flour  is  whiter  and  more  nutritious. 
Price  per  bushel,  $5.00;  half-bushel,  $3.00;  peck,  $2.00;  four 
pounds  by  mall,  $1.00. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

23  Park  Place,  and  20  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


N' 


Reserve  Potato? 

ONE  better.  Satisfaction  or  no  pay.  Send  for  Circulars. 
Peerless  at  Bottom.  Prices.  Largest  stock 
west  of  N.  Y.  Half  sold.  Central  and  Western  buyers  save 
freight  ill  purchasing  of  us. 

L.  D.  SCOTT  &  CO.,  Huron,  Eric  Co.,  Ohio. 

PEERLESS  POTATOES. 

Get  tiie  GENUINE,  delivered  at  R.R,  depot,  $3  per  bb!., 
$1.50  per  bush.,  $1  per  a  hush.,.  75c.  per  peck,  or  4  lbs.  by 
mail,  post-paid,  75c. 

JULIUS  L.  BROWNING,  Chatham  Village,  N.Y. 

fiK¥  FARM  PEERLESS. — Best  be- 

^  cause  unmixed.  Mountain-grown,,  selected  size,  4  lbs., 
60c.;  peck,  60c. ;  bush.,  $1.25;  ill  quantity,  $1  per  bush.  All 
varieties  furnished.  H.  S.  GOODALE,  S.  Egremont,  Mass. 

PEERLESS  POTATOES.— Delivered 

*  on  ears  at  $3  per  bbl.  No  charge  for  bbl.  i i ARVE  x 
BROTHERS,  Growers  and  Importers  of ‘Select  Garden  and 
Flower  Seeds,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

•gniI3ERl.i:SS  POTATOES,  $3.50  per 
■-  bbl.  Earlv  Rose,  $3. 

w.  S,  CARPENTER  &  SON,  Rye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


NEW  AND  RARE  VEGETABLES. 

I  make  the  seed  of  New  and  Rare  Vegetables  a  specialty, 
besides  raising  all  tiie  common  varieties.  On  tiie  cover  of 
my  Catalogue  will  he  found  extracts  from  letters  received 
from  farmers  and  gardeners  residing  in  oyer  thirty  different 
States  and  Territories  who  have  used  my  seed  from  one  to 
ten  years.  Catalogues  bent  free  to  all.  My  customers  of 
last  year  will  receive  it  without  writing  for  it. 

_ JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY.  Marblehead,  Mass. 

Trophy  Tomato,  10  cents  per  packet; 
Arrlla  Howard,  10  cents:  SideU’s  Solid  Mam- 
moth,  25  cents;  Russian l Sunflower,  id 
cents ;  Double  Sunflower,  10  cents  ;  Pomegranate,  15  cents  ; 
Apple-Pie  Melon.  10  cents;  Sugar  Trough  Gfonrd,  10  cents ; 
Dipper  Gourd,  10  cents;  Bests’ Potato  Book,  only  13  cents. 
All  for  $1.  Send  for  Catalogue.  Address 

O.  BURRAS,  NotfUi  Fairfield,  Ohio. 

(fA  RE  A  T  IN  DU  C  E  M  E  N  T3  offered  by  THOS.  C. 
W  ANDREWS.  See  pages  150  and  153,  and  page  115 
March  No.  Now  is  your  timei 


Send  at  once. 


ffOP  PIANTS.-A  specialty.  For  Oir- 

cular  and  price,  address 

E.  FRANCE,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

AlANSEMOND  .  SWEET  -  POTATO  .  PLANTS, 

AN  by  mail,  50c.  per  10(1.  Send  stamp  for  Circular  to 

J.  W.  COOK,  Forest  Grove,  N.  J. 
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CHOICE  GARBEI  AND  FIELD  SEEDS.  NEW  AND  BABE  FLOWEB  SEEDS. 

Our  LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  containing  prices  and  fui!  cultural  directions,  mailed  to  all  applicants 
■  on  receipt  of  10  cents.  Seeds  mailed  to  any  address  in  the  United  States,  at  Catalogue  rates,  postage  free. 

^  CABBAGE  SEED.  •  ^ 

III  Early  'Wyman . 

ra  True  Jersey  Wakefield _ 

Sr  Large  Early  Selnveiulurt.. 


Ill  Premium  Flat  Dutch’. . 


pkt. 

OZ. 

.  .2">c. 

$1.00 

.7:7 

.75 

...10c. 

.40 

_ 10c. 

.30 

. .  ,25c. 

1.00 

...10c. 

.40 

CAULIFLOWER  SEED. 


1  Early  Paris .  ..25c.  $1.50 


At. 


11).  w 

$10.00  (1 
8.00  X 
o.oo  O 

4.00  J 
3.00 
10.00 
4.00  5 

o 


O  Half-Early  Paris .  25c. 

Erfurt  Earliest  Dwarf . 50c. 

Le  Normand . 25c.' 

O  KEW-CROP  ONION  SEED. 


“  Early  Red . 25c. 

— 1  Largo  Red  Wethersfield . 15c. 

“2  Yellow  Danvers,  true . 25c. 

**  Yellow  Dutch .  25c. 

5  White  Portugal . 40c. 

*  TOMATOES. 


K  lb. 
$0.80 
.50 
.75 
.75 
1.25 

pkt. 


1.50  ® 

o 

3.00  U, 

lh.  o 

$2.50  Z 

1.50  ill 

2.50  S 
2.50  W 
4.00 


O  Collections  of  Kitchen-Garden  Seeds.  (0  The  Trophy,  (from  original  stock) . , . 15c. 

A  COMPLETE  ASSOfiTMENT  OF  VEGETABLE  8EEDS  FOR  ONE  Q  Extra  Eal'Iy  lied .  10c. 

|||  YEAR’8  SUPPLY,  FOR  A  LARGE  OK  SMALL  GARDEN.  |||  Rostoll  Market . . 10c. 

Ill  The  following  Collections  are  made  up  in  the  most  liberal  in  General  Grant —  . . 10c. 

™  manner,  care  being  taken  to  give  a  sufficient  quantity  of  all  The  took  s  1'  avorite . 10c. 

(!)  the  finest  varieties  and  most  useful  sorts  of  Vegetables  re- w  laden .  . 10c. 


Collections  of  Flower 


Alnll. 


OZl  Q| 

*LSSa  Coll.  No.  1— contains  twenty  choice  varieties  of  Annuals.$1.00 
50m  Coll.  N o. 2 — contains^  twenty  choice  varieties  of  Bien 


£ 

a 

< 

© 

a. 

m 

& 

St 

a 


,io ; 


Dials  and  Perennials. 


1.00 


in  O  Coll.  No.  3— contains  ten  extra  fine  varieties  of  Annuals'  m 

•  -  and  Perennials.... .  i.oo  **■ 


.40  J 


oc 

bl 

* 

o 

J 

h. 


TOBACCO  SEED. 

pkt. 

Conn.  Seed  Leaf . 10c. 

Havana,  Imported . 25c. 

Latakia  (True) . 25c. 

BEET. 

White  Sugar . . . oz.  10c.  lb..' 


oz. 

.40 

$1.00 


at  Co11'  No. 4— contains  five  very  choice  varieties,  selected 
J*1  from  Prize.  Flowers,  of  English  Pansies, 

■  r“  German  Carnation  and  Picotce  Pinks, 


1 

„  ,  -  -  Pinks^  (ft 

Verbenas,  Truffaut’s  French  Asters,  and 

Double  Hollyhocks .  j  oo  “ 

Any  one  remitting  $3.00  will  receive  the  four  assortments  111 
ra  postage  free.  “ 

.  .75  “  Coll.  No.  5.-: 


lb 
$1.00  > 
10.00  Q 


Q 

Jl 

bl 


Z 

bl 

a 

&L 

< 

o 


q  uired  in  the  Kitchen-Garden  : 

Assortment  No.  5  contains  57  varieties,  $3.00 
“  No.  6  contains  33  varieties,  2.00 

“  No.  7  contains  18  varieties,  1.00 

The  above  are  prepared  expressly  for  sending  by  mail,  and 

will  be  sent  post-paid  upon  receipt  of  prices  annexed.  _ 

Larger  Collections,  which  can  be  safely  sent  by  express  White  Sugar. . . . . oz.  10c.  lb.  .75  “  toll  .To  ‘57—15  select  varieties  of  Greenhouse  Seeds.  *3.00  III 

(freight  paid  by  purchaser)*  to  any  part  ot  the  country,  as  B  Long  Red  Mangel  AVurzei . .....10c.  .75  O  Coll.  No,  6. — One  hundred  varieties  of  Annuals,  Biennials 

folio  ws :  4-nan.  Xn  q  sm  nn.  toa  a  «*tnn  W  Yellow  Globe  Mangel  Wurzel . 10c.  .75  It  and  Perennials,  including  many  new  and  choice  w 

No.  1,  $20.00 ;  No.  I,  $la.00 ;  1)0.3,  SIU.OO;  NO.  4,  $5.00.  “  cpvne  pn»  in?npi?s!  varieties  sen 

For  a  list  of  the  contents  of  each  Collection  see  Catalogue.  U  Arael.lcan^ Arbor VltasT." ... .  ™  .  o®.  50c.  lb.$G.00  Q  Any  party  ordering  the  $5  coilection  of  Flowei-  Seeds  will  - 

<2£-  an  “  Barberry . 25c.  2.00  Z  rece've  a  50c.  pkt.  of  Choice  Pansy,  selected  from  Prize  Q 

sue.  M.uu  ^  Honey  Locust . 10c.  .75  hi  Flowers,  or  any  other  50c.  pkt.  of  Flower  Seeds  selected  I 

Osage  Orange . . 10c.  1.00  lrom  0U1’  catalogue.  ™ 

30e  xnold*’™®  MIXED  LAWN  GRASS  SEED. w  „  .  ..  ,  SPRING  BULBS.  “ 

POc  1  75 1 1  By  tl,e  llse  our  improved  mixture,  a  beautiful  Hybrid  Gladiolus,  choice  named  varieties,  $3  per  (loz., 
rorn  MomV’s  F  u  lv  CVnom-Ti  Q.Vcrn p  Y»irY~  ‘>m  m-r  nt  75p  Lawn  may  be  made  in  a  very  short  time.  ,  ,,  and  upwards. 

•  it?,?son\  New  Branching- Field  nkt  ’  50c’’ 5  okts"$2  ^  Cy  mail,  per  qt„  30cj  by  express,  per  bush.,  $0.00.  m  ,,  ‘  „  .  “  fine  mixed  varieties,  $1  per  doz. 

“  New  Joint  ParclfngT.kt  ^c  ’five  nkLs  ’l^  l'  *  I-  CHOICE  SEED  POTATOES.  “  Double  Tuberoses,  15c.  each,  per  doz.,  $1.50.  each.  doz. 
Cucimfber.  Gen.  Gnmt.  f?Jm  24  to  30  inches  long,  pkt'.,  25c.  0)  Collections  m_200  vnrieties,_one  tuber  of  aacli,  cor-  3  Tigwdia  (Tiger  Flower).  Mixed  varieties . 15c.  $1.25 


pkt. 

Asparagus,  Conover's  Colossal . 15c. 

Beans,  True  Yard  Long . 2ic. 

”  Giant  Wax,  fine . .25c. 

Beet,  New  Egyptian . 15c. 

Carrot,  Improved  Long  Orange . 10c. 


3 

o 

o 


Glory  of  Erfurt,  New  White,  pkt.,  25c. 
Egg-Plant,  Black  Pekin,  por  pkt.,  25c. 

Lettuce,  "All  the  Year  Round,"  pkt.,  25c. 
Watermelon,  New  Russian  American,  pkt.,  25c. 

“  New  Persian,  pkt.,  25c. 

Peas,  Lnxton's  Alpha,  pkt-.,  25c. ,  per  qt.,  $1.50. 
Moore’s  Vegetable  Cream,  pkt.,  25c. 

Mammoth  Prize  Squash,  pkt.,  25c. 

Sugar-Trough  Gourd,  pkt ,  25c. 

Raptianus  Caudatus  or  Rat-tall  Radish,  pkt.,  15c. 


J  rectly  labeled,  will  be  mailed,  postage  paid,  for  $40 
w  100  varieties  for  $25. 


Liilium  Auraiuin— The  Queen  of  Lilies. 

Small  healtliy  bulbs  two  years  old:  Per  A  doz.,  40e.,  per 

07...  Prir.o  for  lnrtrpi*  rimintitios  on  nmilicotinn 


^  exPress’  l)el'  j  doz.,  ISc.  Price  for  larger  quantities’ on  application!” 

Q  P^B  reseeds  K?.)g  ofthe  Em'l^s-Four$  lbs.,  by  mail,  $1  •  <  Kxtra  ^ia^eleulentu^  $3’5°  l°  ?1°  d°Z’  ^ 

S  ^Bl-eS’l^rFe^  J  Fon^ed’ StriUinS  °‘  ^  0mamcntl11  O 

Q 
& 

s  Bichardsom  &  Gould,  l  Bichardson  &  Gould,  i 

“  p.  o.  Box  5134.  245  Broadway,  N.  Hox5134.  245  Broadway,  New  York,  y 

American  Agriculturist  Building,  g  American  Agriculturist  Buildfg.  ^  American  Agriculturist  Building. 


Ricliardsoii  &  Gronld, 

245  Broadway,  New  York,® 


-J  press,  per  peck,  $1 ;  per  busli.,  $2;.perbbl„  $5.  ,, 

™  The  New  Late  Rose— Four  lbs.,  by  mail,  $1 ;  by" 
express,  per  peck,  $2;  per  busli,,  $0;  per  bbl.,  $12. 

5  Older  varieties  at  market  prices.  “ 


Price  50c.,  $1.00,  and  $2.00  each,  according  to  size  of  bulbs 
Splendid  Double  Dahlias,  dry  roots,  named  var.,  $2  per  doz 
Fora  complete  list  of  Seeds,  Bulbs,  and  Garden  Requi¬ 
sites,  see  our  large  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


P.  O.  Box  5134. 


HARDY  FRUIT  TREES 

For  the  North-west. 

REASONS  WHY  It  is  greatly  for  the  interest  of  all 
persons  in  the  North-west  to  get  their  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs,  and  plants  at  GOULD’S  NURSERIES : 

BECAUSE  more  than  fifteen  years'  experience  has 
demonstrated  what  kinds  are  hardy  in  this  climate.  The 
Tetofsky  Apple  was  first  introduced  in  the  West  by  us. 

BECAUSE  their  fruit  trees  are  grafted  on  stocks  raised 
by  them  from  Wisconsin  hardy  fruit  seeds. 

BECAUSE  it  is  a  specialty  with  them  to  cultivate  a 
large  bunch  of  fibrous  roots,  rather  than  a  large  stalk  with 
poor  roots,  which  doubtless  is  the  reason  so  few  of  the  trees 
die  taken  from  GOULD’S  NURSERIES. 

BECAUSE  20  to  50  per  cent  can  be  saved  by  ordering 
direct  from  the  Nurseries,  and  everything  warranted  true  to 
name. 

Catalogues  and  Price-list  sent  free.  Address 

GOUJLD’S  NURSERIES,  Beaver  Dam,  WIs. 

FOR  THE  WEST. 

Best  Varieties  Seed  ^Potatoes. 

5  best  kinds  of  garden  and  field  corn.  7  best  kinds  of 
peas.  All  at  very  low  prices,  and  of  my  own  raising.  War¬ 
ranted  true  to  name.  Descriptive  circular  and  price-list 
sent  free.  G.  H.  STEWART,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 


RHODODENDRONS. 

For  prices  of  both  seedling  and  grafted  plants,  apply  to 

PARSONS  &  CO.,  Flushing,  N.  T. 

a, 000.000  UTERtirltEKMS,  3  inches 
to  3  feet  high.  Address  L.  B.  CHAPMAN,  Portland,  Me.; 
or  office,  Belmont  Hotel.  133  Fulton  st„  New  York. 

ABl  ’S  CHAIR.— It  is 

splendid  in  every  respect.— Complete, 
perfect,  and  safe.— The  chair  is  of  black 
walnut  —  upholstered  —  having  green, 
blue,  scarlet,  or  crimson  cords  to  suit 
the  fancy,  and  made  to  hang  straight 
down  from  a  hook  in  the  ceiling,  or, 
ns  illustrated,  going  around.  A  baby 
_  can  sit  down,  stand  up,  turn  round, 
a  walk,  run,  jump,  swing— keeping  time 
“  to  music- long  before  they  can  run 
alone.  —  Splendid  exercise.  —  No  more 
crying.— So  more  soothing  syrup  or 
paregoric  needed.  The  whole  world  to 
lie  supplied.  Now,  If  you  want  a  nice, 
light  manufacturing  business, something 
that  will  .pay,  send  stamp  for  “  Private 
Circular,”  or  $4  for  a  sample  chair. 
When  you  order  a  sain  pla  state  the  color  you  want,  send 
hight  of  celling,  age.  and  weight  of  child,  with  Post-office 
order  or  money  In  a  registered  letter,  and  I  will  suit  you 
exactly. 

Address  I..  O.  Colvin,  91  Waverlcy  Place,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Full  Value  for  your  Money  Guaranteed. 

New  and  Valuable  Garden  Seeds. 

Conover's  Colossal  Asparagus,  10c.  pkt.,  20c.  oz.,  $2.00  lb. 
New  Dark  Egyptian  Beet,  10c.  pkt.,  25c.  oz.  Marblehead 
Mammoth  Cabbage,  Fottler’s  Brunswick,  Improved  Am. 
Savoy,  eacli  10c.  pkt.  Mammoth  Pumpkin,  10  seeds,  10c. 
Trophy  and  New  Currant  Tomato,  each  10c.  pkt.  White 
Japan,  New- Valparaiso,  and  Hackensack  Musk  Melon,  and 
Gvpsey  Watermelon  (the  largest  and  best  of  all),  eacli  10c. 
pkt.  A  pkt.  of  each  will  be  sent  by  mail  for  $1.  Send  stamp 
(for  return  postage)  for  my 

NEW  I,  Or,  for  20  ceiits,  my 

|  Catalogue  and  !40c. 

DESCRIPTIVE  B  wortii  of  tne 

Ij  above  Seeds,  free 

f!ATAIiOG-TTE  I  '-V  mall.  It  con- 
I  tains  about  all  the 
varieties  of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds  worthy  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  the  seeds  are  offered  at  very  favorable  rates. 

Seed  in  pkts.  amounting  to  $1.15  for  $1.00, 
and  $13.35  for  $2.09. 

Complete  assortments  of  vegetable  seeds  for  one  year’s 
supply,  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  price,  postage  prepaid.  No.  1, 
22  varieties,  $1 ;  No.  2,  38  varieties,  $2  ;  No.  3, 50  varieties.  $3. 

Twenty-five  pkts.  flower  seed  that  will  flower  the  first 
season  (including  the  new  double  Portulaea  and  Camellia 
Balsam)  for  $1.  .Please  read  advertisement  in  Am.  Agricul¬ 
turist,  January, February,  and  March  Nos.  Address 
H,‘  E.  ACKER,  Seed  Grower,  Woodbrldge,  N.  J. 

TREES, 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL, 

For  SPRING  of  1873. 


Ti'e  invite  the  attention  of  Planters  and  Dealers  to  our 
large  and  complete  stock  of 

Standard  and  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees. 
Grape-Vines,  Small  Fruits. 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  Roses. 

New  and  Rare  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 
Evergreens  and  New  Plants. 

Prompt  attention  given  toall  inquiries. 

Descriptive  and  Illustrated  priced  Catalogues  sent  prepaid, 
on  receipt  of  stamps,  as  follows  : 

No.  1— Fruits,  lOe.  No.  2— Ornamental  Trees,  10c.  No. 
3—  Greenhouse,  10c.  No.  A— Wholesale,  Free. 

Addres3 

mab'd  1910.  ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

Mount  nope  Nttrwia,  ROCHESTER,  N.  V. 


No.  3 . $10.00 

No.  4 .  5.00 


COLLECTIONS  OF  CHOICE  VEGETA¬ 
BLE  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

(Arranged  for- large  or  small  gardens.) 
VEGETABLE  seeds,  by  ExpBESs— Freight  paid  by  purchaser. 
All  the  best  varieties. 

No.  1 . $50.00 

No.  2 . .  25.00 

FLOWER  SEEDS,  BY  MAIL. 

No.  1  contains  12  choice  var.  Hardy  Annuals . $  .50 

No.  2  ”  25  ”  "  “  "  . .  . i‘oo 

No, 3  ”  50  “  “  “  “  ........  250 

No- 4  “  20  “  “  Bien ’Is  and  Percii’is. loo 

No.  5  .  ”  50  ”  "  M  "  .  0.50 

”  My  new  Seed  Catalogue  for  1872,  containing  a  complete 
list  of  all  varieties  worthy  of  cultivation,  giving  time  and 
maimer  of  sowing,  also  two  beautiful  colored  plates  and 
other  engravings,  mailed  to  my  customers  gratis:  to  all 
others  on  receipt  of  10c. 

Address  JAMES  FLEMING, 

_ _ •' _ 67  Nassau  st..  New  York. 


ALL  TAXES  PAIS). 

Road  Finished  and  Earning  Expenses  and 

TWICE  THE  INTEJREST. 

Connecticut  Valiey  Railroad 
First  Mortgage  7  per  Cent  Bonds. 

Price,  95  and  Interest. 

RECOMMENDED  BY 

ALLEN,  .STEPHENS  &  CO., 

Bankers,  No.  13  Pine  St.,  New  York, 

Send  all  letters  to  Post-Office  Box  No.  3,087. 


Warren’s  Patent  Cooker. 

The  greatest  modern  improvement  in  cooking.  Saves  two 
ounces  in  every  pound  of  meat  over  roasting  or  boiling,  and 
makes  it  much  more  tender,  delicious,  and  digestible. 

Send  for  circulars  to 

NEWPORT  LEAD  WORKS,  Newport,  It.  I. 
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§iip§issJt,izSEriL 

3SCortlandt  Street  1;KewXor'u 

OFFER  THE  FOLLOWING 

NEW  AND  DESIRABLE 
SPECIALTIES 


jTi  CCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCC  C“.C  CGp 

C  FREEMAW  &  BURR, 

C  CLOTHING  138  &  140  Fulton  street,  CLOTHING  C 

0  WAREHOUSES.  NEW  YORK.  WAREHOUSES.  0 

0  Comprise  three  immense  warerooms,  entirely  devoted  to  the  display  of  the  most  magnificent  stock  ever  offered—  © 
p  both  of  goods  in  the  piece,  and  the  same  made  up  for  immediate  wear. 

- VG  OVERCOATS,  j  SUITS,  I  BOY  SUITS, 

popular  styles,  and  all  the  For  Business,  Dress, 'Work,  Traveling,  !  For  Home,  for  School,  for  Dress,  for  0 
;  fabrics,  colorings,  and  j  and  Walking.  Every  novelty  of  Work,  for  Flay  ,  all  the  favorite  designs  p 


SPRING 
O  In  all  the 

newest  .  _  ,  ..  _  .  _  .  .  „  _ 

mixtures  style  and  texture  of  material.  and  moat  fashionable  material  for  all 

to  $30.  I  $10  to  $00.  |  ages.  $5  to  $30. 

I  FREEMAN  &  BURR’S  NEW  SYSTEM  FOR  SELF-MEASURE,  of  which  thou- 
sands  far  and  near  avail  themselves,  enables  parties  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  or- .  ,  _T 

BY  MAIL,  I  der  direct  from  them,  with  the  certainty  of  receiving  the  most  perfect  fit  attainable.  I  BY  MALL. 

FOR  I  Samples  of  Goods,  Price-list.  Fashion- 1  EIIL'ES  FOR 

1  plate,  with  directions  for  ordering  ’  J  wrt 

by  Letter 

Sent  FREE  on  application. 


ORDERS 


ORDERS 


RULES 

SELF-MEASURE 
C  FREE  on  application 

Cccaccccccccccccccccccccccccccccc 


SELF-MEASURE 
FREE  on  application. 


C  C 


c 


IN 

Vegetable  Seeds,  Plants,  &  Roots, 

FOR  THE  SOWING  AND  PLANTING  OF 

FARMERS  &  MARKET-GARDENERS, 


The  leading  varieties  of  the  list  being  such  as  are  used  by 
the  best  market-gardeners  around  New  York. 


SEEDS,  by  Mail. 


Per  oz. 
..$1.03 
..  .30 


Mft. 

$3.00 

1.00 

.40 

.40 

3.00 

6.00 

2.50 

2.50 


ft. 

$10.00 

3.00 

1.50 

1.00 

10.00 

20.00 

8.00 

8.00 


Asparagus,  Van  Sicklen’s  Colossal. 

“  Conover’s  “ 

Beet,  Dewing’s  Ex.  Early  Turnip.. 

“  Long  Smooth  Blood-red . 15 

Cabbage,  Early  Jersey  Wakefield .  1.00 

“  Early  Wyman .  1.50 

*’  Large  Early  Schweinfurt . 75 

“  Fottler’s  Imp'dBrunswick...  .75 

Cauliflower,  Extra  Early  Paris,  per  pkt. ,25c. :  per  oz.,  $1.50 
“  “  Dwarf  Erfurt,  per  pkt.,  50c. ;  per  oz.  $3. 

Celery.  Henderson's  Dwarf  White . 50  1.50  5.00 

“  Sandringham  New  White,  per  pkt.,  25c. ;  per  oz.,  $1. 

“  Boston  Market . 50  1.50  5.00 

Egg-Plant,  New  Black  Pekin,  per  pkt.,  25c. ;  per  oz.,  $1.00. 

Lettuce,  Early  Curled  Simpson . 40  1.25 

“  Drumhead  or  Malta . 30  1.00 

“  Boston  Curled . 40  1.25 

Melon,  Water.  Phtnney’s  Early . 30  1.00 

Onion.  New  Giant  Rocra . 50  1.50 

Peas,  McLean’s  Blue  Peter  (New),  K  pt.  pkt.,  50c.,  qt.  $1 
“  Kentish  Invicta,  per  H  pint  pkt.,  25c. :  per  qt.,  $1. 
Tomato.  Early  Shipping  (New),  per  pkt.,  25c.;  five  pkts.,  $1. 
“  Trophy,  per  pkt.,  25c„  five  pkts.,  $1.00. 

The  above  are  fully  described  in  our  New  Illustrated 
Catalogue.  They  are  all  of  the  best  of  tbeir  kind,  and  are 
guaranteed  fresh  and  pure. 


4.00 

3.00 

4.00 

3.00 

5.00 


PLANTS  AND  ROOTS,  by  Express. 

Early  Jersey  Wakefield  Cabbage  Plants  (cold-frame)  v$10 
per  1,000. 

Early  Erfurt  Cauliflower  plants  (cold-frame)  $20  per  1,000. 
Hor3e-radish  sets  $6  per  1.000. 

Rhubarb,  Linnaeus  (fine  roots),  $12  per  100 ;  $100  per  1,000. 
Asparagus,  Van  Sicklen’s  Colossal,  2  year  old  $20  per  1,000. 

“  “  “  1  ”  15  “ 


We  guarantee  Van  Sicklen’s  Colossal  Asparagus  pure. 
Two  thirds  of  Colossal,  so  called,  is  spurious. 

All  of  the  above  are  now  ready  for  shipment. 


SEEBSKTE1T,  35  COKTLAKDT  ST.,  New  York. 


THE 

NEW  PLANT  OP  THE  SEASON! 
Amaranthns  Salicifblius, 
“FOUNTAIN  PLANT.” 

By  mail,  to  any  address,  for— 

Price  per  single  packet,  50c. 

*’  ’  dozen  packets,  $5. 

For  engraving  and  description  of  this  beautiful  novelty, 
see  our  New  Seed  and  Plant  Catalogues. 

Collections  ©f  Annual  Flower  Seeds, 

Carefully  selected  so  as  to  give  a  beautiful  succession  of 
Flowers  throughout  the  ensuing  spring  and  summer  months. 
Explicit  directions  for  sowing  and  treatment  sent  with  each 
package. 

25  distinct  varieties  for  $1.00. 

50  “  “  “  2.50. 

100  “  ”  “  5.00. 

Sent  post-paid  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

EP”YVc  will  include  either  a  plant  or  a 
packet  of  seed  (as  the  buyer  chooses)  of  the 
new  “FOUNTAIN  PLANT”  to  those  who 
order  the  $5  Collection  of  Flower  Seeds. 


Seedsmen  and  Florists, 

35  Cortlandt  st.,  New  York. 


This  new  Strawberry  is  now  for  the  fir6t  time  offered  for 
sale.  Mr.  A.  S.  Fuller  says  of  them;  . 

‘‘The  plants  are  very  vigorous  and  productive.  I  think 
the  MATILDA  will  become  a  profitable  variety  for  market, 
inasmuch  as  the  fruit  is  very  large,  and  of  a  handsome  color. 

Plants,  $1.50  per  doz.;  $10  per  100.  Free  by  mail.  Send 
for  Descriptive  Circular. 

O.  .T.  TILLSON,  Highland,  N.  Y. 


P  WILDER,  Beauty,  Nonsuch,  Queen,  Favorite, 

a  and  Prolific  Strawberry  plants,  50c  per  doz.,  $2  per 
100,  Kentucky,  Triumph  of  America,  and  Michigan,  50c. 
per  doz.,  $1  per  100.  Boyden’s  No.  30,  Jucunda  T.  de  hand, 
Barnes*  Mammoth,  Green  Prolific,  and  Stump  Seedling,  40c. 


I  per  100.  Ladyflnger,  Philadelphia,  Agriculturist, 
Downing,  Downer,  and  Cutter,  30c.  per  doz.,  75c. 
’  Ras  ’  - -  ’ 1 


per  doz.,  $ 

Albany,  C. 
per  100.  Ii 
$1  per  doz., 

100  Philadelphia - - - - -  - - 

son  Early  Blackberry,  50c.  per  doz.,  $2  per  100.  Klttatinny 
and  Lawton,  50c.  per  doz.,  $1  per  100.  For  other  varieties 
and  larger  quantities,  see  page  115  March  No.,  or  Bend  at 
once  for  Catalogue  of  low  prices  Van  Sicklen  Colossal 
Asparagus  Roots.  50c.  per  doz.,  $1  per  100,  $6  per  1 ,000,  $50 
per  10,000.  Pure  seed  of  the  same  for  $1  per  )l>.,  $b  per  10  fts. 
Peach-trees,  $10  per  100.  $80  per  1,000.  Early  Rose  Potatoes, 
$3  per  bbl.,  $27.59  per  10  bbis. 

THUS.  C.  ANDREWS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


THE  PRIZE  STRAWBERRIES. 

Kissena,  Late  Prolific,  Champion, 

2  plants  for  $1;  6  for  $2;  12  for  $3;  100  for  $20.  For  sale 
exclusively  by  _  , 

B.  K  BLISS  &  SONS,  23  Park  Place,  New  York,  and 
REISIG  &  HEXAMER.  New  Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N  Y. 


'Fiv^rcmAi-k-ahle  new  seedlings,  Early  Sur¬ 
prise  aud  Hudson’s  Early.  Both  monstrous  berries,  1  oz.  each. 
Very  productive.  Surprise  ripens  ten  days,  and  Hudson  s 
Early  a  week,  before  any  other  kind.  Plants,  $1  doz.,  $5  100. 
Free  by  mail,  soother  varieties.  Send  for  catalogue. 

W  S.  CARPENTER  &  SON,  Rye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


1TOHIW  S.  C©iL5,IMS,  Moorestown,  N.  J., 

**  gives  Hersline  Raspberry  Plants  away.  Has  grown 
and  sold  in  the  last  two  years  over  13,000  bushels  of  Ilerstine 
and  other  berries.  Write  to  him,  and  get  some  plants. 


The  “  WALTER  ”  is  the  only  American  Grape 
j  that  will  make  a  Raisin. 

“  The  raisins  came  in  good  order  to-day.  *  *  * 
I  They  have  been  greatly  admired  by  all.  The  flavor 
1  is  very  good.”— Hon.  J.  Stanton  Gould,  ex-Pres.  N. 
Y.  State  Ag-  Society.  “  It  raisins  oh  the  vine.”— A  Corre¬ 
spondent  of  Country  Gent  of  South  Haven,  Mich.  In  May 
Agriculturist  we  made  a  statement  that  raisins  could  not  be 
made  from  any  American  Grape.  This  must  be  qualified  so 
far  as  the 4  Walter  Grape  ’  is  concerned.” — Am.  Agriculturist , 
New  York,  July,  1871.  The  44  Walter”  is  one  of  the  finest 
table  and  wine  grapes.  Price  by  Mail,  Post-paid 
(for  wholesale  rates  apply) : 

each.  doz.  each.  doz. 

No.  1— 2  yrs.  old,  $100  $10.  No.  1— one  yr.,  75c.  $6.00. 
Extra  Fine,  2  yrs.,  1.50  12.  No  2— one  yr..  50c.  4.00. 
Eumelan,  best  black  grape,  No.  1.  2  yrs., 75  cts. ;  No.  2.  60  cts. 

Also  a  general  assortment  of  Nursery  Stock,  Evergreens 
for  hedges,  etc.  Send  stamp  for  Descriptive  Circular  ol 
Walter  and  Price-list  of  general  nursery  stock.  Special  rates 
to  trade. 

1a.  M.  FERRIS  &  SON,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Boxes 

Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free. 

CAIRO  BOX  AND  BASKET  CO.,  Cairo,  Ill. 


500,000  Grape-Vines  for  Sale ! 

Concord,  1  and  2  years,  as  they  run,  $4  per  100 ;  $25  per 
1,000.  Concord,  2  years  old,  prime  layers,  only  $5  per  100; 
$30  per  1,000.  Delaware,  Hartford,  Diana,  Iona,  Norton 
Virginia,  Martha,  Rogers’  Hybrids,  Cynthiana,  Eumelan, 
and  all  leading  varieties,  very  extra,  and  cheaper  than 
anywhere. 

Also  Currants,  Gooseberry,  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Black¬ 
berry,  Roses,  Quince,  and  also  a  large  stock  of  Apple,  Pear, 
Plum,  and  Cherry  Trees,  most  extra,  and  below  market 
price,  for  sale.  Address 

Dr.  H.  SCHRODER,  Bloomington,  Ill. 


URAPE-VINES  and  Small  Fruit.— Splendid 
jL*  stock.  Also,  Greenhouse  and  Bedding  Plants,  Roses. 
Verbenas,  Dahlias,  Geraniums,  etc.,  in  great  variety.  Send 
two  3-cent  stamps  for  Descriptive  Catalogues  to 

GEO.  W,  CAMPBELL:  Delaware,  Ohio. 


PRESIDENT  WILDER  STRAW- 

-*-  BERRY  Plants  by  mail.  Strong-rooted  plants,  40c. 
per  doz  ;  $2  per  100 ;  $15  per  1,000.  Address  orders  to 

L.  H.  WOOD,  Marlboro,  Mass. 


THE 

AM.  BASKET  CO., 

New  Britain,  Ct., 
Manufacturers  of  the  best 
and  cheapest  Verbena 
Basket,  Berry  Basket,  and 
Crate  in  market.  Are 
selling  this  year  at  a  great 
redaction  for  cash. 
Circulars  free. 


The  Rochester  Berry-Basket. 

DURABLE  AND  LOW-PRICED. 
Quarts,  Pints,  and  %  Quarts. 

.  Send  for  Circulars  to 

COLLINS,  GEDDES  &  CO., 

Gen’l  Ag’ts,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


A  Florist  at  Every  Lady’s  Door. 

BEAUTIFY  YOUR  HOMES  WITH  FLOWERS. 

13  Plants  Post-paid,  by  Mail,  for  $2. 


Coleus  Golden, 

Carnations,  6 

Clematis,  4 

Fuchsias,  6 

Geraniums,  Zonale,  6 

“  Fragrant,  6 

”  Double,  4 

“  Ivy,  4 

Heliotrope,  6 

Roses,  Monthly,  6 

Basket  Plants,  6 

Winter-blooming  Plants,  6 
Verbenas,  13 

Entire  collection  of  13  species  (on 
six  of  the  above  collections  for  $5 


6  distinct  sorts  for  $1.00 


1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

of  each)  for  $2.  Any 
Or  the  entire  13  for  $10. 


All  the  above  labeled  except  Verbenas. 

My  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  58  pages  mailed 
free  to  all.  Address 


CHARLES  A.  REESER, 

Plcasantville,  Venango  Co. 


Pa. 


NEW 


Gr  eraniu  m 


“Pride  of  Bit.  Hope.” 
Finest  Bicolor.  $2  each  by  mail.  For  catalogue,  address 

ELLW A N GER  &  BARRY,  Rocliester,  N.  Y. 


OUR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED 

Catalogue 

OF  PLANTS  FOR  1872 


Is  now  ready,  and  will  be  promptly  mailed  on  the  receipt 
of  10c.  To  customers  free. 

HOVE  V  &  CO.,  Boston, 

Seed  and  Plant  Dealers,  53  North  Market  st. 


Rochester  ,  , 

Commercial 

Established  1830.  Wurseries. 

SEND  for  our  New  Circular  of  prices— per  doz.,  per 
100  or  per  1,000— embracing  all  the  best  HARRY 
TREES  and  PLANTS— both  Fruit  and  Ornamen¬ 
tal— besides  a  select  list  of  Specialties  and  Novelties. 
Address  W.  S.  LITTLE,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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MACEDON  NURSERIES. 

Apple,  Cherry,  and  Peach,  and  Grape-vines,  25c.,  $20  per  C. 
Pear,  Plum,  Quince,  Shrubs,  and  Evergreens,  40c.,  $25  per  C. 
20  var.  Raspberries  and  Blackberries,  50c,  per  doz.,  $15  per  M. 
25  Strawberries,  assorted,  30c.  per  doz.,  $4  per  M. 

1  yr.  trees  at  half  price,  and  root-grafts  ono  fourth. 

Peerless  Potatoes,  $3  per  bbl.  Sanford  Corn,  $1  per  bushel. 

All  berry  plants  sent,  post-paid,  at  doz.  rates.  No  order 
accepted  for  less  than  $1.  Send  for  Catalogues  to 

J,  B.  JONES,  successor  to  C.  L.Van  Dusen, 
Macedon,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Cabbage,  Onion,  Squashes. 

I  have  written  three  works  on  the  cultivation  of  each  of 
these  vegetables.  They  abound  in  engravings,  and  go  into 
all  the  minute  details  so  exceedingly  valuable  to  a  beginner. 
Each  hook  30  cents.  Sent  by  mail. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


CATALOGUES  FOR  1872 

of  the  Kiimaom  Nurseries, 


Cl 

1  j  Established  1854.  Ocean  exposure.  Special- 
■i  ties  this  Spring.  Small  Evergreens.  Osage 
Orange,  Wilson's  Strawberry.  Basket  and  Bedding  Plants, 
etc.,  bv  mail  or  express. 

Catalogue  No.  ].  A  general  assortmentof  Hardy  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Stock,  etc.  No.  2.  Greenhouse  Department- 
New,  Rare,  and  Beautiful  Plants,  etc.  No.  3.  Dealers' 
Wholesale  List. 


Red  Bank  P.  O.,  N.  J. 


Shade.  Trees. 

Hedge.  Plants.  Gjirrinn.  Seeds. 


Shade, 

COO  Acres. 


Hedge, 

31st  Year. 


Garden, 

13  Greenhouses. 


$50 

15 

100 

10 

25 


10,000  Apple  and  Crab  Rootgrafts,  best  sorts, 

1,000  Pear,  Plum,  or  Tetofsky  Rootgrafts, 

1,000  Std.  Pear,  extra,  1  year  Bartlett,  etc.,  3  to  4  ft., 

5,000  Silver  Maples,  average  1  foot, 

10,000  Osage  Orange  Plants,  1st  class, 

5,000  Concord  Grape  or  Willow  Cuttings,  8 

Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  large  Stock. 

100-Page  Illustrated  Catalogue,  10  cents. 

Colored  Plates,  Fruits,  andFlowers,  5 samples  by  mail,  $1. 
Wholesale  Price-List  free. 

F.  It.  PHOENIX,  Bloomington,  Ill. 

Will .  C.  WILSON’S  WHOLE- 

SALE  and  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 
OF  PLANTS,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs 
for  the  spring  of  1872,  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants. 
Address  WM.  C.  WILSON, 

P.  O.  Box  93,  Astoria,  Long  Island  City,  L.  I., 

and  City  Otlice,  43  West  14th  st.,  N.  Y.  City. 


TREES. 


sry  1 

of  all  kinds  and  all  sizes,  at  wholesale 
and  retail,  till  June  1st.  Price-lists 
mailed  free.  A.  P.  CHAPMAN, 

Nurseryman  and  Importer,  50  and  52  Vesoy  st.,  New  York. 


WOLF  CREEK  NUUSERY. 

Get  trees  that  will  hear  next  year.  Four  and  five-year 
Early  May  Cherry.  Extra  line,  6  to  7  feet,  ten  for  $4,  $30  per 
100.  Six-year  Dwarf  Apples  on  Doucain  stocks,  once  trans¬ 
planted,  $4  per  10.  Three-year  Standard  Apple,  fine,  5  to  7 
feet,  $12  per  100;  thrifty  4-foot  trees,  $0  per  100.  General 
nursery  stock  at  low  rates.  Early  Rose  and  White  Sprout 
Potatoes,  Egyptian  Joint  Pop-Corn,  ten  ears  on  a  stalk,  by 
mail,  500  grains, ‘20  cents;  1  pound,  50  cents;  3  pounds,  $1 ; 
one  peck,  by  express,  $1.  General  Price-list  free. 

JOHN  WAMPLER,  Trotwood,  Ohio. 


J.  W.  C0BUHH  &  GO.,  East  Chester,  N.  Y.f 

Offer  this  spring  a  choice  stock  of 

Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees, 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants. 

Circulars  upon  application. 


Sweet  Chestnut  Trees. 

300,000  yet  unsold.  A  10-page  circular  free.  Also  a  large 
general  nursery  stock.  Wholesale  list  to  nurserymen  and 
dealers.  Address 

STORKS,  HARRISON  &  CO., 

Painesvillo,  Ohio. 


C!EEE>&,lHf«S  A  SPECIALTY. — New 

French  Pears.  Siberian  A.  V..  and  1.  Junipers,  15  in.; 
White  Ash,  N.  Spruce,  Catalpa,  Hop-tree,  1  yr. ;  Spanish 
Chestnut  and  Peach-trees  at  low  rates. 

P.  H.  FOSTER,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


VERGREENS  and  SMALL  FRUITS.  Large 
JSIi  stock  evergreens,  1  to  5  ft.  Small  fruits  very  low. 
Wilson  Strawberry,  strong  and  pure,  in  quantity,  $2.50  per  M. 
Triumphs,  $3.50.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

ALFRED  OSBORN,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


Arbor -Vitse, 
4  to  6  In., 
only 

$2  per  1,000. 


One  Year  Transplanted. 


Extra  Arbor 
Vitse, 

4  to  6  in.,  at 
$4  per  1,000. 


Arbor-Vitse,  4  to  S  in.  only  $10  per  1,000.  Price-list  free. 
Address  WM.  MORTON  &  SON,  Portland,  Me.,  Box  1,483. 


THE  0VY-H1LL  NURSERY 

CATALOGUE 

of  Small  Fruits,  Seeds,  and  Seed  Potatoes  will  be  mailed 
free  to  all  applicants.  Address 

REIS1G  &  HEXAMER,  New  Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


JL'OBS  §ALE  CaSEAl®,  in  bond  or  duty 
paid,  2,000  Ko.  French  pear  seed.  G4  Ko.  French 
Coignassier.  LASSING,  WIES  &  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  4,208,  New  York. 


A  Full  Stock.  Write  for 
my  New  Catalogue.  J.  W. 
□  ADAMS,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Mew  smd  Mare  Plants 

toe 

SPRING  OF  18 J2. 

JOHN  SAITZj’S 

Catalogue  of  New  and  Beautiful  Plants  will  be  ready  in 
February,  containing  a  superb  colored  plate  ol  a  fine  New 
Pelargonium,  mailed  free  to  all  my  customers  •  to  others 
price  10  cents,  or  a  plain  copy  to  all  applicants  free. 

JOHN  SAUL, 

Washington  City,  I>.  C. 


The  Beautiful  Flowers. 


A  43-page  catalogue  free.  No  seeds  for  sale,  hut  all  live 
plants  from  the  best  set  ot  greenhouses  in  the  West. 

Address 


STORRS,  HARRISON  &  CO., 

Painesville,  Ohio. 


WHITE  ROSE  POTATOES.— A  few  more  left, 

at  $1.50  per  peck,  $4  per  bushel,  delivered  to  express. 
Circulars  free.  W.  II.  RATHBONE,  Dncasville,  Ct. 


GENERAL  GRANT 

will  stand  for  a  limited  number  of  mares  the  season  of  1872, 
at  Beacon  Farm,  Northport,  L.  I.  General  Grant  stands 
10^  hands  high,  weighs  1,310  lbs.  Color,  dappled  bay,  with 
black  points.  Sire,  Taylor’s  Berkshire  Black  Hawk,  grand- 
sire,  Sherman  Morgan,  great-grandsire,  Levi  Justin  Morgan. 
General  Grant  took  the  first  prize  open  to  competition  on 
Long  Island,  1869,  and  the  first  prize  open  to  competition  in 
ISTOof  the  Queens  County  Agricultural  Society.  His  gets 
prove  to  be  excellent  carriage  horses,  and  are  now  com¬ 
manding  high  prices:  and  lie  is  just  the  horse  to  use  on  the 
light  mares  to  produce  animals  which  are  always  in  great 
demand.  Mares  not  proving  in  foal  last  year  will  be  served 
this  year  free  of  charge.  WM.  CROZIER, 

Beacon  Stock  Farm,  Northport,  N.  Y. 


THE  BREEDING  STUD. 


rriHE  CLYDESDALE  STALLION, 

Lordl  Clydle, 

WILL  SERVE  30  MARES  THIS  SEASON, 
At  S-IO  per  Mare, 


To  he  paid  at  time  of  Service.  Address 

WM.  CROZIER,  Beacon  Stock  Farm, 

Northport,  N.  Y. 


Fleetwood  Farm, 

Near  Frankfort,  Ky., 

TliorougU-brctI  Horses,  Trotting  Stock,  Im¬ 
ported  Alderncys,  Soul  is.  Down  Sheep,  etc. 

J.  W.  HUNT  REYNOLDS. 

(State  where  you  saw  this  advertisement.! 


Evergreens  at  Reduced  Rates. 

Transplanted  Americau  Arbor  Vita;,  from  6  in.  to  3  ft.., 
very  low  by  the  1,000  or  10,000.  Also  a  fine  stock  of  our 
Golden  Arbor  Vitse,  which  is  acknowledged  to  he  the  best 
fancy  Arbor  Vitae  ever  offered.  Norway  Spruce,  1-yr.  seed¬ 
lings,  $3  per  1,000-  10.000,  $23  ;  100,000.  $200.  Send  for  Circular. 

Address  BURROW  &  WOOD, 

Mount  Honness  Nurseries,  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 


Riverside  Nurseries. 


50,000  4-yr.-old  Apple-trees,  very  fine.  Send  for  prices. 
100.000  l-yr.-old  Apple-trees,  6  to  SO  inches,  $25  M„  boxed. 
Will  exchange  4-year-old  trees  for  land. 

ALF.  S.  SIIELLER, 

Lewisbui'g,  Pa. 


Shade,  TfCCS  !  £  Plants  !  GaXn.  Seeds  ! 


Hedge, 


Garden, 1 


Apple  and  Crab  Rootgrafts.  best  sorts,  10,000,  $50.00 

Pear ,  Std.  Extra,  1  yr.,  Bartlett,  etc.,  3  to  4  ft.,  doz.,  2.50 
Seeds,  Peach,  bu„  $2;  Apple,  Osage,  new,  Ini.,  12.00 

Potatoes,  White  Peach  Blow,  Early  Rose,  bu.,  2.00 

Seedlings,  Soft  Maple,  1,000,  $1 ;  Ash,  $3;  Elm,  2.00 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  100  page,  and  New  Price-list,  10c. 

F.  It.  PHOENIX,  Bloomington,  IU. 


i  Ornamental  Trees.  Fine  Specimens. 

1  SEMI-ANNUALLY  PRUNED. 

[  '  Price  $1  to  $20  each.  A  specialty. 

Hedge  plants.  All  sizes.  In  variety. 

1,000  Sugar-Maple  Trees. 

J.  VAN  DEVENTER,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


1872.  TREES!  TREES!  1872. 


Apple-trees,  three  years,  very  fine;  Peach,  Pear,  Plum, 
Cherry,  Small  Fruits,  Ornamental  Shrubs,  etc. ;  White  Ash, 
Elm,  Maple,  and  Chestnut  for  groves  ;  2,000,000  Evergreens, 
two  years,  from  seed  well  grown,  and  fine.  All  at  bottom 
prices.  Price-list  free. 

BARNES,  BROS.  &  CO., 

Young  America,  III. 


10,000,000 

Hemlock,  Norway,  and  White  Spruce,  American  Arbor- 
Vitse,  Balsam  Fir,  Austrian,  Scotoli,  and  White  Pine,  Dwarf 
Arbor-Vitse  (12  varieties),  Irish  and  Swedish  Juniper,  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons,  Norway,  Sycamore.  Sliver,  and  Sugar  Maple, 
American  and  English  Elm,  and  other  Evergreen  and  Deci¬ 
duous  Trees  of  various  sizes.  Also  a  large  stock  of  Fruit 
Trees.  Grape-vines,  Shrubs,  and  Roses.  For  sale  by  TIIOS. 
JACKSON,  Nurseryman  and  Importer,  50  and  52  Vesey  st., 
New  York.  Wholesale  Price-list  mailed  free. 


AHSISOK-VITL®?*  for  sale. 
Transplanted,  three  and  four  feet  high. 
$6  and  $8  per  hundred.  Address 
II.  K.  SCHUYLER,  Belleville,  N.  J. 


75,000 

Good  roots.  Price 


Oss&ire  Orange  Seed, 

BY  MAIL,  POST-PAID,  75  CTS.  PER  POUND. 
Address  L.  G.  PRATT  &  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FBjnesNBSBssiBk  sfioarr-isoisNEik 

CATTLE.— 1  Bull,3 yrs.  old-roan;  3  Heifers; 
1  Bull  Calf— fine  animals—"  Duke  of  Putney  ”  Stock. 
For  sale  by  NOAH  PRATT,  Cornton,  Vermont. 


HOMEY  LOCUST  &SVmtB)- $G 

ASPARAGUS,  $3.50  per  1,000. 

J.  w.  COBURN  &  CO.,  East  Chestcr.N.  Y 


Superb  namedVarieties 


By  mail  post-paid,  $3.50.  For  Circular,  ad¬ 
dress  DEXTER  SNOW,  Chicopee,  Mass. 

IMMENSE  STOCK  OF  APPLE 

AND  OTHER 

FRUIT  TREES,  VINES,  &  PLANTS, 

Of  Finest  (Quality,  at  Astonishingly  Low 
Rates.  Extraordinary  inducements  to  wholesale  buyers. 
Catalogues  free. 

STARK  &  BARNETT,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


PLANTS.  N  RARE. 

By  Mail  and  Express.  New  Catalogue,  Free. 
Address  ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

K  stall'd  18-10. _ Jit.  Hope  Nurseries.  Doe  he  « ice.  V.  V. 


For  tine  Spring  Trade. 

ALL  FINE  PLANTS. 

Daphne  Cneorum,  2  yrs.  old,  $15  per, 100,  3  and  4  yrs.  old, 
large  plants,  $25  per  100.  Tritoiua  Uvaria,  $‘25  to  $35  per  100. 
Ginenum  Argenteum,  $25  to  $35  per  100.  Dahlias,  50  var.,  $15 
per  100-  Bocoula  Japonicn,  $15  to  $25  per  100.  Verbenas, 
fine  plants,  50  var.,  $6  per  100. 

OLII  BROTHERS,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ran  JJ BB E B2 O SB',  flSRII.BB&.—To  nil  who  in- 

la  close  20  ets.,  with  their  address,  I  will  send  S  flowering 
bulbs  of  this  exquisite  flower,  and  directions  for  planting. 

CHARLES  T.  STARR,  Avondale,  Pa. 


H7,©I£  SA3.1E. — Pure  Jersey  Cattle — Bulls,  Cows, 

-H-  Heifers,  and  Calves.  Address 

RICHARD  YOUNG,  Morton’s  P.  O.,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 

SUPERIOR  JERSEY  Heifers  (Regis- 
tered).  Berkshircs,  from  prize  and  imported  stock. 
Cotswold  and  South  Down  Lambs.  Fine-bred 
Fowls  and  Eggs  for  hatching. 

FRANCIS  MORRIS, 

18  N.  13th  st.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

MGUILBERT,  Evergreen  Farm,  Gwynedd,  Pa., 
e  continues  to  have  oil  hand,  at  his  usual  low  prices, 
Blooded  Cattle,  Calves,  Horses,  Cotswold  and  South  Down 
Sheep— Lambs,  $15  each— Swine,  Fowls.  Turkeys,  Geese, 
Ducks,  Pigeons,  Dogs,  Maltese  Cats,  Rabbits,  and  even 
Farms  for  sale.  Eggs  of  ali  first-class  Fowls. 

Ayrshire  Cattle  for  Sale. 

I  am  importing  and  breeding  thorough-bred  Ayrshire 
cattle,  and  oiler  the  same  at  reasonable  prices.  1  have  a 
number  ol  calves  and  yearling  bulls  ready  to  ship. 

J.  II.  MORGA  N,  Ogdensburg  Stock  Farm, 

Ogdensburg,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Ta/miJSS  SOUTM-IkOWNS  for  sale, 

from  imported  stock,  by 

GEORGE  H.  BROWN,  Millbrook,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

BLACK  BASS  for  stocking  ponds. 

JERSEY  CATTLE.  Family  cows. 

Address  W.  CLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Ct. 

“ESSEX  PIGS. 


Last  year,  several  readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
purchased  Essex  pigs  from  me. 

So  far  as  I  have  heard,  they  have  given  good  satisfaction. 

I  keep  only  pure  Essex,  and  breed  them  with  great  care. 

Last  qpring,  I  coulu  not  fill  all  my  orders,  and,  much  to 
my  own  regret  and  the  loss  of  the  intending  purchaser,  was 
obliged  to  return  the  money. 

This  spring  I  expect  to  he  able  to  furnish  very  superior 
pigs,  and  shall  be  glad  if  those*  wishing  to  buy  pure  Essex 
from  me  will  order  early. 

Address  JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Morcton  Farm,  Rochester,*  N.  Y. 

{ThlRlO  0.VII»BSOVi:E»  FhOWS  take 
most  premiums.  Send  for  Price-list.  And  imported 
fowls.  L.  B.  SILVER,  Salem,  Ohio. 
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ESSEX  PIGS. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  state  that  my  spring  pigs  are 
very  line— I  think  the  best  I  have  ever  raised.  I  shall  he 
happy  to  receive  orders  Horn  any  readers  of  the  American 
Agriculturist,  as  I  feel  sure  the  pigs  will  give  good  satis¬ 
faction. 

The  Essex,  when  thorough-bred  and  of  the  right  hind, 
will,  in  my  judgment,  improve  any  breed  with  which  they 
may  be  crossed. 

For  further  information,  address 

JOSEPH  HARRiS, 

5V3©r@ton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Blood  of  recent  importa- 

MT  55*  tions.  Pigs  of  all  ages. 

Jersey  Cattle.  JS.SVr 
White  Leghorn  25h£1StS 

years.  G.  "VVr .  FAR.LEE,  Cresskill,  N.  J. 

ERKSH1RES  FOR  SALE— Mated  for  BREED- 
ING  PURPOSES  or  for  SHOW  PIGS,  from  different 
families  not  akin. 

Beacon  Farm  Berkshires 

Have  won  the  FIRST  PRIZES  wherever  exhibited.  At  the 
Provincial  Snow  in  Canada ;  at  the  Great  Fair  of  St. 
IfOuis  ;  at  the  State  Fairs  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York; 
and  at  the  New  England  Fair,  they  have  taken  Sweep- 
stakes  and  First  Prizes,  and  at  many  County  Fairs.  None 
will  be  shipped  but  First-class  Figs.  Address 
WM,  CROZIER, 

Beacon  Stock  Farm,  Nortliport,  N.  Y. 

Premium  Chester  Whites ;  Berkshire 
and  Essex  Pigs. 

Bred  and  for  sale  by  <*EO.  B.  HICKMAN, 

West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
U3P”  Send  for  Circular  and  Price-list. 


The  puke  chgstek  white 

PIGS  are  bred  and  for  sale  by  JAMES  YOUNG,  Jr., 
&  Co.,  Marshallton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  Send  for  Circular. 


ESSEX  PIGS. 

I  have  a  thorough-bred  Essex  boar,  seven  months  old,  that 
I  will  sell  lor  fifty  dollars.  Also  one  over  five  months  old, 
.price  forty  dollars.  They  are  well-bred,  healthy,  and  vigor¬ 
ous,  and  are  just  what  is  needed  to  cross  with  »mmon 
sows.  Boxed,  provided  with  food  for  the  journey,  and  de¬ 
livered  at  the  express  office  without  extra  charge.  Address 

JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


|>ERK§HIItE  PIGS  for  sale,  from 
choice  stock  bred  on  Beacon  Farm  by  Wm.  Crozier, 
Address  O.  HAND,  Bridgehampton,  Suffolk  Co.,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


THE  POULTRY  WORLD! 

A  monthly  of  twelve  large  quarto  pages.  Address  (he 
POULTRY  WORLD,  Box  090,  Hartford,  Ct.,  for  free 
specimen  copy. 

EGG-TESTERS. 

Described  in  the  Am.  Agriculturist,  December  No.,  1871. 
Sent  for  fifty  cents.  Address  as  above. 

CAP0N1ZSNG  INSTRUMENTS, 

As  Improved  by  H.  H.  Stoddard.  Price  $1  per  set.  Address 
as  aboye. 


55  PREMIUMS* 

EGGS  for  sale  from  imported  and  selected  home¬ 
bred  fowls  of  undoubted  purity. 

Fifty-five  society  and  special  premiums  were  awarded  my 
fowls  at  four  exhibitions  (14  varieties). 

Send  stamp  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price-list. 

C.  H.  WARMER, 

•  Sew  York  Mills,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  STYLE! -REDUCED  PRICE  ! 


THE  GREAT  NATIONAL  ILLUSTRATED 


RURAL,  LITERARY,  AND  PAULY  WEEKLY, 

Has  long  been  the  Favorite  Farm  and  Fireside 
Weekly  of  America,  but  its  Improved  Style  and 
Reduced  Price  for  1872  render  it  still  more  popular. 

TERMS  — Onlv  $3.50  a  Year;  S3  in  Clubs. 
Sold  by  all  News  Dealers ;  price  6  cts.  Great  Premi¬ 
ums  to  Agents.  Specimens,  Premium  Lists,  &c.,  free. 
D.  D.  T.  MOORE,  New  York  City 


THE  GREAT  WORK  TOR  DAIRTMEU  IS 


PRACTICAL  DAIRY  HUSBANDRY! 


Mr.  Willard  is  widely  known  as  the  Best  Authority 
on  all  matters  pertaining  to  Milk,  Butter  and  Cheese. 
This  Great  Work  contains  about  550  large  octavo 
pages,  fully  illustrated,  and  handsomely  printed  and 
bound.  It  tells  all  that  is  known  to  date  about  Milk 
and  its  Products,  including  Butter  and  Cheese 
Factories,  Dairy  Utensils,  &c.,  &c.  Price  $3.  As  this 
book  is  sold  by  Subscription,  we  want  an  active  and 
reliable  Agent  in  each  County  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  to  whom  a  liberal  commission  will 
be  given.  Send  for  Circular,  containing  terms,  &c. 
To  any  person  residing  where  we  have  no  Agent,  or 
who  cannot  wait  for  one,  the  Publisher  will  send  a 
copy,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  $3,  (or  for  $5  the 
book  and  Rural  New-Yorker  one  year.)  Address 
D.  D.  T.  WIOOHS,  Publisher, 

5  Beekman  St.,  New  York, 

Well-bred  Poultry, 

kU  ALL  KINDS  OF  LIVE-STOCK, 
Shipped  to  any  Part  of  the  Country. 

Send  stamp  for  our  Descriptive  Priced  Catalogue,  and  tell 
what  you  want.  Address 

A.  B.  ALLEN  & 

189,  191  Water  street,  MEW  YORK. 

P.  O.  Box  370. 


FtiGS  FOK  BIA'fi'CIIHlXG.— Partridge 
_02i  and  Buff  Cochins,  $3  doz.  Houdans,  Dark  Brahmas, 
$3  doz.;  2  doz.,  $5;  4  doz.,  $8.  Silver-Gray  Dorking, 'White 
Leghorn,  Silver-spangled  Hamburg,  Golden  Sebright  Ban¬ 
tam,  Black-Breasted  Red  Game  Bantam,  each  $2  doz.  Light 
Brahma,  $2  doz.;  2  doz.,  $3;  4  doz..  $5.  We  are  breeding 
from  best  imported  and  prize  fowls.  Our  Light  Brahma 
cock,  8  months  old,  weighs  11  lbs.,  full  grown  will  weigli  13 
lbs.  We  send  fresh  eggs,  which  accounts  for  their  hatching 
well.  Sent  to  every  State  in  the  Union.  Send  for  descrip¬ 
tive  Catalogue. 

W.  S.  CARPENTER  &  SON,  Rye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

f?GG§  FOK  HATCHING.  —  From 

U-i  choice,  f  all-bred  Fowls.  Light  Brahmas,  $1.50 per  doz. 
Partridge  Cochins,  $4.  Houdans,  $2.  Gold-laced  Sebright 
Bantams,  $1.50.  Carefully  packed  and  promptly  forwarded 
by  express.  Address 

A.  M.  CAREY,  Selin's  Grove,  Snyder  Co.,  Pa. 


JAMES  C.  COOPER,  COOPER  HILL, 

LIMERICK,  IRELAND, 

Winner  of  Gold  and  Silver  Medals,  and  numerous  First 
Prizes  in  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  for  three  years 
in  the  United  States,  can  supply  first-class  specimens  of 
nearly  all  the  varieties  of  domestic  poultry,  specially  Dork¬ 
ings,  Game  Brahmas,  Cochins,  Spanish  Houdan,  CreveCoeur, 
Aylesbury  and  Rouen  Ducks,  Gray  Toulouse  and  White 
Embden  Geese. 

The  steamship  companies  now  oiler  every  facility  for 
shipment  direct  from  Queenstown,  which  will  give  Mr. 
Cooper's  clients  much  advantage  in  speedy  transit  and 
moderate  expenses,  _ 

~  FOSR  SAIiE. 

Dark  Brahma*  (selected  birds),  $20  per  trio. 

Houdans  “  “  15  “  “ 

Bred  from  my  First  Prize  strains. 

G.  II.  WARNER, 

New  York  Mills,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y’. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS* fESfb 

Williams,  Corners,  and  Kensington  Stock.  Cocks,  13  to  15 
lbs*  hens,  8  to  10  lbs.  Eggs  from  selected  birds  delivered 
at  23  Park  place,  New  York,  $1.50  per  doz.,  or  packed  to  go 
by  express,  $2  per  doz. 

BROWNING  BROTHERS.  Chatham  4  Corners,  N.  Y. 


mY  mode  of  shipping  is  a  success. 
JH,  o  •  ,  T,,  (Cushion  and  handle.)  Light  Brahma, 
Black  Spanish,  Black  Cayuga  Ducks,  $2  per  doz.  Bronze 
Turkey,  $3  for  9.  JOHN  BENNETT,  Sunman, Ripley  Co.,  Ind. 


M7GGS  UO¥5  IIATOSOG,  from  nine 

varieties  of  pure-bred  Fowls,  including  Bronze  Tur¬ 
keys,  Ducks,  and  Geese.  A11  noted  strains.  Send  stamp  for 
descriptive  circular.  G.  W.  FELTER,  Batavia,  Ohio. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING, 

From  the  Partridge  Cochins  that  won  First  Premium  at 
Cleveland  and  Detroit  and  Second  at  Buffalo.  ®ark  Brah¬ 
mas,  very  fine. 

•  A.  C.  WILLIAMS,  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio. 


TOGGS  FOK  HATCHING.— Partridge 
MfA  Cochin,  Dark  Brahma,  Silver-spangled  Hamburgs, 
and  Aylesbury  Ducks.  Send  for  Circular.  Address 

E.  RIDDLE,  Russell,  Geauga  Co.,  Ohio. 


EGGS  FOIt  HATCHING.  ,SM.°^SS|S 

Cochin,  Light  Brahmas,  Dark  Brahmas,  Buff  Cochin,  and 
several  other  varieties.  Inclose  stamp  for  Circular. 

N.  B.  PERKINS,  Jn.,  79  Summer  st„  Salem,  Mass. 


171GGS  FROM  PIEEMSCTI  STOCK. 

JSLM  Dark  Brahmas,  2d  and  Specials;  Black  Spanish.  1st, 
2d,  and  Special;  and  Brown  Leghorns  2d,  at  Ex. N.  Y.  S. 
P.  S„  Albauv,  Feb.,  ’72.  Partridge  Cochins,  Creve  Coeurs, 
Houdans,  anil  Cayuga  Ducks.  All  choice.  Send  stamp  lor 
Circular.  A.  M.  ILYLSTED,  Box  23,  Rye,  N.  Y. 


Tfifi  ft  C  I  am  now  booking  orders  for  esrgs  from 
£lWrWw.  the  following  breeds,  on  all  of  which  I  have 
taken  first  premiums :  Light  Brahmas,  from  cock  weighing 
155f  lbs.,  @  $2.50  per  13;  Dark  Brahmas,  imported  cock,  $4 
per  13;  Houdans,  $lperl3;  Rouen  Ducks,  $2.50  per  13.  A 
few  choice  fowls  for  sale. 

JOEL  BRUNNER.  Hosensack,  Lehigh  Co..  Pa. 


CHOICE  EGGS 


For  Hatching. 

From  a  new  variety  of 
Bufl'  Cochins  —  wings 
and  tail  white.  See  Agriculturist  for  July,  1871.  These  fowls 
took  first  premium  at  New  Jersey  State  Fair  last  Septem¬ 
ber.  I  am  now  receiving  orders  for  eggs.  Price  $5  per  doz. 

Address  A.  GORSLINE,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


AMERICAN  SUBMERGED  PUMP. 

“The  Best  Pump  in  the  World.” 

Our  Agents  report  over  $300,000  worth  of  property  saved 
from  Fire  this  year  by  these  pumps,  being  the  most  power¬ 
ful  force-pumps  in  the  world,  as  well  as  Non-Freezing. 

See  October  number,  page  390,  also  the  Premium-List,  page 
393,  of  the  Am.  Agriculturist.  This  paper  never  deceives 
the  farmers.  See  notice  in  February  number,  page  45.  Try 
one.  If  it  don’t  do  the  work  claimed,  send  it  back  and  get 
your  money,  as  wc  wax-rant  our  pumps  to  do  all  we 
claim  for  them  on  our  circulars. 

Send  for  circulars  or  orders  to  the  Bridgeport  M’f’g 
Co.,  No.  53  Cliamlxers  St.,  New  York. 

An  order  for  nine  No.  1  Pumps  secures  an  exclusive  town 
agency. 


American  scrmerger 

PUMP.  General  agent  for  Illinois, 

ALFRED  A.  RUNDLE, 

No.  318  North  Centre  St.,  Bloomington,  Ill. 


PRESERVE  YOUR  LEATHER  ! 

A  JUDICIOUS  USE  OF 

FRANK  MILLERS 

Prepared  Harness  Oil 

Blacking,  for  Harness,  Carriage  Tops,  etc.,  and  his 

LEATHER  PRESERVATIVE 

WATER  -  PROOF^OIL  BLACKING, 

For  Boots  and  Shoes,  is  most  excellent  economy.  These 
articles  are  always  reliable.  Manufactured  by 

FRANK  MILLER  &  SONS, 

18  and  30  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  PROMOTED!!! 
Agriculture  Benefited  ! ! 


GOUX’S 

PATENT  ABSORBENT  CLOSET  AND 
URINAL. 


The  Goux  system  possesses  all  the  advantages  of  the  dry- 
earth  system,  without  its  disadvantages ;  it  is  economical, 
deodorizing,  and  self-acting.  The  whole  refuse  of  every 
house— as  excreta,  liquid  or  solid,  ashes,  and  sweepings— are; 
disposed  of  and  turned  to  account,  and  it  is  applicable  in 
individual  cases,  dwellings,  and  in  large  communities.— Sci¬ 
entific  American,  Jan.  1, 1S72. 

Send  for  Circular.  A.  L.  OSBORN  &  CO., 

No.  434  West  Canal  st.,  New  York. 


WOODRUFF’S  PATENT  EARTH-CLOSET 

Took  the  First  Premium  at  Great  American 
Institute  Fairs  of  1870  and  1871. 

A  better  Closet  and  lower  price  than  any 
other. 

Price,  No.  !,  Black  Walnut,  with  arms,  $13.00 

“  ••  2,  “  “  no  arms,  11.00 

“  “  3,  White  Wood,  paneled,  9.00 

“  “  4,  “  “  plain,  8.00 

Agents  wanted.  Address 

GRIFFING  &  DRAPER,  00  Cortlandt  St.,  New  Y'ork. 


Only  $2.00  per  Barrel. 


If  W®RMS- 

IX  Irvins  BUGS,  FLEAS. 

It  Is  an  Excellent  FERTILIZER. 

It  can  be  used  in  the  HOT-BED,  COLD- 
FRAMES,  CONSERVATORY,  FLOWER, 
VEGETABLE  GARDEN,  or  FARM. 

P.  LORSLLARO  &  CO., 

16  and  18  Chambers  st..  New  York. 


GalvaiM  Elastic  Cable  Fencint 

Always  gives  satisfaction.  Neither  sags  in  hot  nor  snaps  in 
cold  weather.  Price  $1.38  per  rod  of  fence,  upward. 
PHILIP  S.  .TU8TTCE, 

42  Cliff  St.,  New  York.  14  North  5th  st.,  Philadelphia. 
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?ED  BY  ADR'ANCE,PLATT8tGD 


STYLES,  SIZES  &  PRICES  TO  SUIT  ALL  FARMERS. 

Descriptive  Circulars  Forwarded  by  MaiL 


A  Broad  Statement. 

THE  CAKHABT  PATENT 
TWO  -  IttOfieSE  PtRLVEJ£IZI3*’G- 

CULTIVATOR  is  indispensable  as  a  farm 
implement.  It  is  a  recent  and  simple  invention. 
No  farmer  can  well  afford  to  do  without  it.  We 
ask  those  who  have  neyer  seen  them,  to  buy  them 
on  conditions  that  they  do  the  work  to  suit  you  on 
your  own  farm.  The  price  is  only  Twenty  Dollars. 
Address 

C.  C.  BRADLEY  &  SON 

Manufacturers,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


|  Harder’s  Premium  Railway  Horse  Power  and  | 
Thresher  and  Cleaner,  received, 

THE  FIRST  PRIZE 

At  Great  National  Trial,  at  Auburn,  N.  I. 

For  “  Slow  and  easy  movement  of  horses,  15  rods  less 
than  IX  miles  per  hour,  Mechanical  Construction  of 
the  very  best  kind,  thorough  and  conscientious  tcork- 
manship  and  material  in  every  place,  nothing  slighted, 
excellent  work,  <kc„"  as  shown  l)y  official  Report  of 
Judges.  Threshers,  Separators,  Fanning  Mills,  Wood 
Saws,  Seed  Sowers  and  Planters,  all  of  the  best  in 
Market.  Catalogue  with  price,  full  information,  and 
Judges  Report  of  Auburn  Trial  sent  free.  Address 

MINABD  HARDER,  Lws, 

Cobleskill.  Schoharie  Co..  N.Y.  MS 


THE  “LIGHT  RUNNING 

“DOMESTIC 


BEST 

TO  USE.” 

“EASIEST 

TO  SELL.” 

S.M,  Agents; 

It  don't  pay  yon 
to  fight  the  best 
machine.  Prove 
onr  claims.  Geti 
the  agency  and 
sell  it.  ^ 

^DOMESTIC”  S.  M.  Co.,  96  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y.  i 

BETTER  STILL  for  1872. 


The  uniform  success  of  the  Clipper  Mowers  in  the  field, 
the  testimony  of  every  farmer  who  has  used  them,  that  they 
are  the  ligntest  in  draft,  the  most  durable,  and  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  machine  for  the  farmer  to  huy,  fully  substantiates 
what  the  proprietors  have  always  claimed— that  the  Clipper 
is  the  Best  Mower  In  flic  World. 

To  the  No.  4  size  is  attached  the  Dropper  (cutting  5X  feet, 
with  separate  Finger-Bar  for  reaping),  constructed  with 
great  improvements— in  fact  perfected  ;  and  in  point  of  effi¬ 
ciency,  strength,  lightness  of  draft,  and  symmetry  of  propor¬ 
tions,  it  is,  as  a  Reaper,  also  unequaled.  Farmers!  see  it  be¬ 
fore  you  buy.  Pass  your  own  judgment  upon  it.  Look  at 
its  many  improvements  possessed  by  no  other  machine.  Re¬ 
member.  it  is  fully  warranted.  Send  for  Panyplilet. 

THE  CLIPPER  MOWEIi  &  REAPER  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  6,173.  154  Chambers  st.,  New  York. 


A  ACHRICinLTtJRAIj 

A  STEAMER,  for  Steaming  Feed  for  Stock; 
Heating  Cheese  Vats,  Tannery  Vats,  Conservatories,  etc. 
This  Steamer  is  made  of  Wrought  Iron,  thoroughly  riveted 
and  finished  in  good  style.  It  has  a  reliable  Automatic  or 
Self-Regulating  Water  “Feeder,  Safety  Valve,  Vacuum  Valve, 
Water  Gauge  Cocks, Whistles,  etc.,  all  complete.  The  boiler 
is  peculiar  in  construction,  being  One  Complete  Double 
Boiler  within  Another,  the  two  communicating  one 
with  the  other.  It  has  an  extraordinary  amount;  of  fire 
space  for  the  size  of  the  boiler ;  No.  3,  a  medium  size,  having 
8,853  square  inches  of  fire  surface  *,  consequently,  it  requires 
but  little  fuel  to  run  it.  Either  wood  or  coal  may  be  used 
for  fuel. 

It  will  cook  more  feed  or  heat  more  water  in  a  given  time 
than  any  other  steamer  of  the  same  size  or  cost.  "It  is  more 
durable  than  any  other,  for  the  reason  that  the  fire-box  is 
made  of  wrought  iron,  and  is  entirely  surrounded  xoith 
water.  We  are  also  manufacturing 

Anderson’s  Low  Pressure  Steam  Heater, 

for  heating  Pt'ivale  Dwellings ,  Stores,  Churches,  Conserve 
tories ,  etc.  We  manufacture  for  all  the  territory  east  of 
Illinois. 

For  further  particulars,  address 

P .  P.  J¥SAST  &  GO., 

Springfield,  Ohio. 


24-page  Catalogue ;  11  pages  farmers’  experience. 

J.  J.  THOMAS  &  CO.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Sold  in  NEW  YORK  CITY  only  by 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO. 

189  &  19  1  Water  Street. 


gw 
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Page’s  Portable  Pump,  Patent  Syringe,  and  Fire  Extin- 
uisher,  with  metal  boxes,  and  otherwise  improved,  for  $;> 
end  for  Circular.  N.  PAGE,  Jr.,  Danvers,  Mass. 


HARRINGTON’S 
PATENT. 

Send,  for 

OAarc-u.ljrs.ir'. 

THE  only  combined  Seed  Sower  and  Cultivator. 
Made  only  bv  AMES  PLOW  COMPANY, 

53  Beckman  st.,  New  York. 


WOOD’S 

CELEBRATED 


Greatly  Improved  for  1872. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue , 

Address 

WALTER  A.  WOOD,  President, 

Hoosic  Falls,  N..  Y., 

Or  30  CortSandt  st.,  lew  York. 

Johnston’s  Self-Baking1  Reaper 

is  so  well  known  among  grain-growers  generally,  that  it 
needs  no  extended  heralding  In  print. 

As  manufactured  by  us,  it  is  the  only  Reaper  that  will  save 
the  entire  crop  when  badly  lodged. 

“We  warrant  it  to  cut  any  grain  that  grows,  and  in  any 
condition. 

A  pair  of  ordinary  horses  and  a  hoy  to  drive  it  will  cut 
from  10  to  20  acres  a  day  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  -i 
Send  for  illustrated  pamphlet. 

C.  C.  BRADLEY  &  SON,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Vertical  &  Horizontal 

CORN  MILLS. 

30-inch  grinds  30  bus.  per  hour, 
and  20-inch  15.  Price  $280  and  $140. 
EDWARD  HARRISON, 

New  Haven,  Ct. 

Last  seasons  D.  Landretii  &  Son,  Phila., 
Seedsmen,  had  gone  over  300  acres  with 
Fertilizers,  with  Allen’s  Planet  No.  3,  by  May 
12th.  Descriptive  circulars  free. 

N«. «.  The  Best  Onion  Drills  are  Allen’s  Planets, 

S.  though  they  sow  all  garden  seeds  evenly  in 

$12  stSsSJv  quantity  and  depth,  and  make  straight  rows 
and  even  crops.  Testimonials  free. 

Beets,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Salsify,  and  Salad, 
and  soaked  or  tarred  seeds  rolled  in  plaster 
I  or  ashes,  sow  beautifully  with  the  Planet 
.Drills.  S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  119  S. 4th, Phila,, Pa. 

Metropolitan  Agricultural  Works. 

N  ihluvitz  Pulverizing  Harrow, 

The  best  implement  for  the  purpose  now  in  use,  price  $30. 

Calioon’s  Broadcast  Sccd-Sower  will  sow  evenly 
all  kinds  of  seeds.  Price  $10. 

Steel  Clipper  Plows,  and  all  other  improved  implements 
for  the  farm  and  garden,  sold  by 

GRIFFING  &  CO.,  CO  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


The  Garden  Cultivator, 

illustrated  and  described  in  the  Agriculturist  for  Decem¬ 
ber,  1871,  page  462,  is  a  recently  patented  hand  implement 
which  no  practical  gardener  can  afford  to  be  without.  For 
sale  at  wholesale  and  retail.  Also  Town,  County,  and  State 
rights.  Sample  sent  on  receipt  of  $1.75.  Agents  wanted 
Address  THE  GARDEN  ' 


.  .  .  Agents  wanted. 

CULTIVATOR  CO., 
Appleton,  Wis. 


BRICK.  BRICK. 

Tressed-brick  machine.  Patented  January  lGtli,  1872. 
Makes  the  finest  quality  of  front  brick,  at  .no  greater  cost 
than  common  brick.  By  change  of  molds,  becomes  a  first- 
class  tile  machine.  For  particulars,  address 

,1.  W.  PENF1ELD,  Willoughby,  Oluo. 


INVALIDS’ 

TRAVELING  CHAIRS, 

FROM  $15  to  $50. 

FOT.  IN  AND  OUT-DOOR  USE. 

Any  one  having  use  of  the  hands 
can  propel  and  guide  one.  Having 
no  use  of  the  hands,  any  child  of  five 
years  can  push  a  grown  person  about. 

Invalids’  Carriages  to  order. 
Patent  Sedan  Carrying  Ciiairs. 

State  your  case  and  send  stamp  lor 
circular. 

STEPHEN  W.  SMITH, 

00  William  St.,  New  York. 
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A  Great  Boon— A  Good  Cheap 
Sewing  Machine,  at  Last. 

The  American  Agriculturist  was  the  first  journal  in  the 
world  to  bring  effectively  before  the  public  that  great 
labor  and  clothes  saver — the  wringing  machine.  So,  also, 
this  journal  prepared  and  published  the  first  popu¬ 
lar  illustrated  article  showing,  in  a  clear  manner,  “  How 
Sewing  is  Done  by  Machinery.”  The  illustrations  used 
in  that  article  have  been  taken  up,  copied,  and  printed 
many  millions  of  times  by  the  various  manufacturers. 
And  now  we  have  the  pleasure  of  bringing  before  the 
public  a  practically  useful,  low-priced  sewing  ma¬ 
chine.  While  so  often  recommending  the  utility  of 
Sewing  Machines,  we  have  been  all  the  while  earn¬ 
estly  looking  for  the  appearance  of  something  that 
would  come  within  the  reach  of  the  large  class  that 
could  not  possibly  buy  a  $50  or  $60  implement.  But 
though  wre  have  bought  and  tried  a  multitude  of  ma¬ 
chines  of  all  sorts,  sizes,  and  prices,  until  a  spacious 
lumber-room  would  be  required  to  store  all  the  samples, 
we  have,  until  now,  felt  obliged  to  continually  caution 
our  readers  against  buying  any  of  the  low-priced  ma¬ 
chines.  And  we  still  say  that  for  general  use  the  sew¬ 
ing  machines  gold  for  from  $45  to  $75  each  are  to  be 


preferred  when  obtainable.  But  not  one  half  of  the 
families  in  our  country  have  any  useful  sewing  machine, 
simply  because  not  half  the  people  feel  that  they  can 
possibly  spare  $50,  or  more,  in  this  direction,  and  so 
the  everlasting  “stitch,  stitch,  stitch,”  by  slow  hand- 
process,  goes  on,  exhausting  the  strength  and  health  of 
the  toilwom  and  careworn  mothers  of  the  land — just 
that  class  who  can  not  hire  help  and  most  need  the  aid 
of  the  sewing  machine. 

The  new  machine,  now  introduced,  we  have  been 
watching  for  months,  and  trying  to  like  it  on  account 
of  its  cheapness,  and  because  it  was  well  made  (which 
we  could  not  say  of  other  low-priced  machines  we 
have  seen);  hut  this  was  unsatisfactory  simply  on 
account  of  the  motion,  or  method  of  applying  the 
power— by  a  vertical  motion  of  the  hand  for  every 
stitch.  Happily  this  difficulty  is  at  last  obviated.  A 
crank  and  multiplying  wheel  have  been  devised,  and  now 
we  are  prepared  to  indorse  the  $10  Beckwith  Sewing 
Machine  as  one  worthy  of  being  at  once  secured  by  all 
who  can  not  purchase  the  expensive  machines ;  and  as 
will  be  seen  below,  many  of  those  who  have  the  larger 
machines  will  want  this  one  in  addition.  Here  are  some 
of  the  advantages  of  the  Beckwith  Machine : 

1st.  It  is  well  and  strongly  made,  and  thoroughly  elec¬ 
tro-plated  with  nickel  throughout,  by  the  new  process, 


which  is  decidedly  superior  to  the  usual  thin  silver-plat¬ 
ing,  as  it  is  far  more  durable,  and  does  not  tarnish. 
It  is  simple  in  its  parts,  and  its  use  quickly  learned,  and 
it  runs  so  easily  that  a  child  can  work  it. 

2d.  It  is  easily  attached  to  any  table  or  stand  having  a 
leaf  or  edge  projecting  an  inch  or  so,  and  can  thus  bo 
used  in  any  part  oi  the  house,  near  a  window,  etc.  It  is 
so  light  and  portable  that  a  lady  can  carry  it  with  her  in  a 
reticule  when  visiting,  or  on  a  journey,  ready  for  use  at 
any  moment.  It  is  so  convenient  in  this  respect  that  it 
will  be  a  useful  addition  where  other  machines  are  used, 
either  for  carrying  to  different  rooms,  or  when  two  wish 
to  sew  at  the  same  time.  It  is  applicable  for  almost  all 
kinds  of  family  sewing. 

3d.  It  makes  the  elastic  loop-stitch  (the  same  as  the 
"Wilcox  &  Gibbs  and  some  other  good  machines),  which, 
with  a  little  care  in  making  the  closing  stitch,  is  abun¬ 
dantly  strong  for  nearly  all  kinds  of  sewing,  and  less 
liable  to  break  in  washing  and  wearing,  owing  to  its 
elasticity.  It  has  the  advantage  that  the  stitch  can  be 
removed  when  desired.  Those  who  have  lock-stitch  ma¬ 
chines,  will  find  this  stitch  more  convenient  for  many 
kinds  of  sewing,  for  embroidering,  etc.  Many  contend 
that  the  elastic  loop-stitch  is  more  durable. 

4th,  While  w«  do  not  gainsay  the  merits  of  the  “  foot- 


pedal,”  many  persons  who  are  unable  to  use  that,  will 
find  no  trouble  with  this  crank-motion.  This  gives 
complete  control  of  the  needle  at  any  and  every  movement, 
so  that  the  operator  can  stop  on  every  stitch  if  desired. 
The  crank  in  this  new  machine  is  placed  below  the 
table,  which  is  an  advantage  over  all  other  previous  at¬ 
tempts  at  low-priced  machines.  The  work  is  fed  from  the 
table  towards  the  operator,  which  is  claimed  as  a  merit. 

But  the  great  commendation  of  this  new 
machine  is,  that  while  it  is  practically  useful,  it  is  sold  at 
the  low  price  of  $10,  and  this  brings  it  within  the  reach 
of  a  hundred  thousand  families  that  want  a  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  and  can  not  raise  funds  to  buy  higher-priced  ones. 

We  have  contracted  with  the  Beckwith  Sewing  Machine 
Company  for  the  first  -1,000  of  them  to  supply 
our  own  friends,  and  as  Premiums.  Each  machine  is  put 
in  a  neat,  compact  box,  with  hemmer  and  guide ,  oil-can , 
bottle  of  oil ,  thread ,  different-sized,  needles ,  etc.,  with  full 
Printed  Directions  for  using,  and  delivered  to  any  express 
office  in  this  city,  without  extra  charge  above  the  $10. 
As  we  buy  the  machines  at  wholesale  price,  we  have  de¬ 
cided  to  give  our  readers  some  advantage  of  this,  and  we 
therefore  propose  to  make  a  present  for  himself  or 


herself,  or  for  any  friend,  of  one  copy  of  1 dearth  and 
Home  or  two  copies  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
for  the  balance  of  this  year  (1872),  to  the  first  800  per¬ 
sons  who  send  us  $10  for  one  of  the  new  machines. 

The  New  Sewing-  Machine  as  a  Premium 
witliout  Money. 

To  enable  those  to  get  this  machine,  who  can  not  raise 
even  the  $10  to  buy  it,  we  make  the  following  offer  : 

We  will  send  tlie  Macliine  free  to  any 
one  w Iso  will  collect  and  forward  SIX  sub¬ 
scribers  for  HEARTH  AN©  HOME  one 
year  at  $3  each;  or  TWELVE  subscri¬ 
bers  to  AMERICAN  A  G  K  SO  ELT I."  IS  1ST 
for  one  year,  at  $1.50  each. 

E-S?”  Almost  any  lady  can  readily  secure  this  small 
number  of  subscribers  and  get  a  machine  free  ;  or 
some  friend  can  thus  obtain  it  for  her,  as  a  present. 
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of  all  the  Premiums  are  given  in  an  extra  sheet,  which 
will  be  mailed  free  to  applicants.  Read  over  the  de¬ 
scriptions,  and  you  will  find  many  desirable  articles— 
indeed,  all  are  desirable.  We  have  room  in  this  paper 
only  for  the  following  DESCRIPTIVE  NOTES  : 

Nos.  8,  9,  SO,  11—  I*oc1<cea  Mnives. 

—Here’s  for  the  Boys  and  Girls!— These  Premiums 
are  among  the  most  pleasing  and  useful  that  we  have  ever 
offered.  Every  hoy,  and  girl  too,  wants  a  pocket  knife. 
We  give  them  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  most  valuable 
one  for  merely  a  little  effort.  These  knives  are  made 
by  Messrs.  Smith  &  Clark,  Bronxviile,  N. 
A.,  whose  work  is  equal  to  any  done  in  this  country  or 
Europe.  No.  8  is  a  neat,  substantial  Knife,  with  three 
blades  and .  buck-horn  handle.  No.  9  is  a  still  finer 
article,  with  four  blades  and  buck-horn  handle.  No.  10 
is  an  elegant  Knife,  with  four  blades  and  shell  handle. 
No.  11  is  a  Lady’s  Pocket  Knife,  a  beautiful  article,  with 
four  blades  and  shell  handle. 

No.  12. — Nlsittaimi.  in  Parvo  Fociset 

Knife. — This  is  a  most  attractive  as  well  as  useful  Pre¬ 
mium.  It  comprises,  in  one  knife-handle,  a  large  and  a 
small  blade,  a  screw-driver,  a  saw,  a  strong  hook,  a  nut¬ 
cracker,  a  brad-awJ,  a  gimlet,  a  corkscrew,  a  pointer,  a 
slim  punch,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  it  can  be  used  for 
various  other  purposes  which  will  at  once  suggest  them¬ 
selves  to  any  smart  boy  or  man.  The  knives  will  be 
sent  anywhere  in  our  country,  post-paid. 

No.  14.— Casters  anil  Fruit  or  Calce 
Basket  Combined.— This  is  a  new  pattern,  both 
novel  and  beautiful.  It  can  be  used  as  large,  showy 
Casters,  with  six  cut-glass  bottles,  or  be  instantly  changed 
into  complete  Casters,  with  Call-Ben,  and  a  separate 
Cake  or  Fruit  Basket,  with  a  colored  glass  dish  inside. 
Everyone  receiving  it  will  be  delighted.  It  is  from  the 
same  makers  and  of  equally  good  quality  as  the  preceding. 

No.  33. — Steam-Engine.  — This  is  a 
veritable  steam-engine ;  one  that  will  GO  ;  and  a  capital, 
intensely  interesting,  and  instructive  article  for  boys, 
and  grown-up  people  too.  Our  eleven-year-old  hoy  ran 
his  engine  an  average  of  an  hour  or  more  a  day  for  six 
months  ;  he  has  exhibited  it  in  motion  to  many  of  his  play¬ 
mates  ;  lias  hitched  on  various  toy  machinery,  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  go  just  as  well  as  when  first  started. 

No.  34. —  Oa.i*«lesi  8ee«ls. — A  valuable 
selection  of  43  varieties  of  the  best  seeds  for  a  family 
garden,  each  parcel  large  enough  for  a  garden  of  ordinary 
size.  This  premium  and  the  next  two  are  put  up  for  us  by 
Messrs.  B.  K.  Bliss  Sc  Sons,  Seed  &  Horticultural 
Warehouse,  23  Park  PlacS  and  20  Murray  St., 
whose  seed  establishment  is  well  known  as  one  of  the 
best  in  the  country.  This  premium  will  he  of  great  value 
and  convenience  to  many,  as  we  send  the  seeds  post-paid. 

No.  43.— Universal  Clothes  Wrisig-- 

er. — A  very  useful,  time-saving,  strength-saving,  clothes- 
saving  implement,  that  should  be  in  every  family.  The 
wringing  of  clothes  by  hand  is  hard  upon  the  hands, 
arms,  and  chest,  and  the  twisting  stretches  and  breaks 
the  fibers  with  lever  power.  With  the  Wringing  Ma¬ 
chine,  the  garments  are  passed  rapidly  between  elastic 
rollers,  which  press  the  water  out  better  than  band  wring¬ 
ing,  and  as  fast  as  one  can  pick  up  the  articles. 
We  have  given  thousands  of  these  premiums,  with  almost 
universal  satisfaction.  They  are  made  by  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Washing  Macliine  Co.,  Middlefield,  Ct. 

No.  48.— A  Good  Watch. — The  "Watches 
made  by  the  American  Watch  Co.,  Waltham, 


Dksorittion. — e,  clamp  holding  machine  upon  edge  of  table ;  W,  shield  over  wheels,  with  an  opening  to  show 
the  wheels;  e,  the  cranlc-bar  or  pinion-arm,  by  which  b,  the  upper  arm,  is  moved;  a,  the  lower  arm  ;  f,  cloth 
plate;  n,  needle ;  t,  thumb-screw  to  hold  the  needle ;  d,  presser  foot  spring ;  r.  tension  screw  and  disks ;  s,  spool 
of  thread ;  m  moves  the  etitch-maker  which  can  not  be  readily  shown.  It  is  very  simple  in  form  and  sure. 
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Mass.,  have  peculiarities  of  excellence  which  place 
them  above  all  foreign  rivalry.  The  substitution  of 
machinery  for  hand  labor  has  been  followed  not  only 
by  greater  simplieity,  but  by  a  precision  in  detail, 
and  accuracy  and  uniformity  in  their  time-keeping 
qualities,  which  by  the  old  method  of  manufacture  are 
unattainable.  A  smoothness  and  certainty  of  movement 
are  seenred  which  proceed  from  the  pcrfectadaptation  of 
every  piece  to  its  place.  The  extent  of  the  Waltham 
establishment,  the  combination  of  skilled  labor,  with  ma¬ 
chinery  perfect  and  ample,  enable  them  to  offer  watches 
at  lower  rates  than  any  other  manufacturers.  Then- 
annual  manufacture  is  said  to  ha  double  that  of  all  other 
makers  in  this  country  combined,  and  much  larger  than 
the  entire  manufacture  of  England.  The  mechanical  im¬ 
provements  and  valuable  inventions  of  the  last  fifteen 
years,  whether  home  or  foreign  in  their  origin,  have  been 
brought  to  their  aid,  and  the  presence  of  over  400,000 
Waltham  Watches  in  the  pockets  of  the  people,  is  the 
best  proof  of  the  public  approval.  We  offer  a  Silver  watch, 
jeweled,  with  chronometer  balance,  warranted  by  this 
Company  as  made  of  the  best  materials  in  the  best  manner, 
and  in  pure  coin-silver  “  hunting”  case ;  weight  3  oz. 
This  watch  we  offer  as  one  of  our  Premiums,  with  the  full¬ 
est  confidence.  Upon  the  movement  of  each  of  these 
watches  will  be  engraved,  “  American  Agriculturist. 
Made  by  the  American  Watch  Co.,  Waltham,  Mass.” 

Ko.  S7. — Farmer's  Roy’s  Library. — 

A  few  dollars’  worth  of  books  pertaining  to  the  farm  will 
give  the  boys  new  ideas,  set  them  to  thinking  and  ob¬ 
serving,  and  thus  enable  them  to  make  theU •  heads  help 
their  hands.  One  such  book  will,  in  the  end,  be  of  far 
more  value  to  a  yonth  than  to  have  an  extra  aero  of  land 
on  coming  to  manhood.  Any  smart  boy  can  easily  secure 
this  Premium,  and  he  will  have  two  sterling  works  by  a 
well-known,  practical  farmer.  They  aro  Allen’s  New 
American  Farm  Book,  and  Allen’s  American  Cattle. 

No.  106.— General  Boole  Premium. 

—  Any  one  sending  23  or  more  names,  may  select  books 
from  our  list  to  the  amount  of  10  cents  for  each  subscrib¬ 
er  sent  at  $1  i  or  30  cents  for  each  name  sent  at  $1 .20 ;  or 
60  cents  for  each  name  at  $1.50.  This  offer  is  only  for 
clubs  of  25  or  more.  The  books  u'itt  be  sent  by  mail  or  ex¬ 
press ,  prepaid  through ,  by  us. 

No.l4>y.— •' Thomas’  Smoo tiling; Har¬ 
row  and  Broadcast  Weeder, — Wo  consider  this 
so  good  an  implement  that  we  havo  mado  arrangements 
with  the  manufacturers  to  offer  it  as  a  premium.  Mr.  J. 
J  Thomas  has  so  wide  and  so  good  a  reputation,  both 
as  a  writer  on  agricultural  subjects,  and  as  author  o 

Farm  Implements  and  Farm  Machinery,”  that  his  name 
alone  would  be  a  safe  guarantee  for  the  goodness  of  a 
farm  tool  or  machine.  This  harrow  has,  however,  been 
tosted  by  ether  good  judges,  who  agree  that  it  is  a 
really  valuable  article.  It  is  a  thorough  pulverizer  of 
the  soil  and  good  cultivator  of  growing  crops.  It  is  of 
easy  draft,  takes  a  sweep  of  nine  feet,  can  harrow  twenty 
acres  a  day,  and  it  leaves  the  ground  as  fine  and  smooth 
as  a  garden-oed.  For  33  subscribers  to  American  Agri¬ 
culturist ,  at  $1.50,  or  120  do.,  at  $1,  or  for  19  subscribers 
to  Hearth  and  Home,  at  $3,  or  60  do.,  at  $3.50,  or  for  21 
subscribers  to  both  papers,  at  $4  for  the  two,  we  will 
send  the  harrow,  worth  $23.  Send  for  descriptive  list 
to  J.  J.  Thomas  &  Co.,  Proprietors,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Agricultural  News  and  Items. 


Twenty-two  head  of  cattle,  lately  shipped  from  Illinois 
to  New  York,  weighed  over  sixty-one  thousand  pounds, 
an  average  of  over  twenty-eight  hundred;  ton  of  them 
averaged  over  thirty  hundred.  They  wero  grazed  on  the 

open  prairie . A  Shorthorn  cow,  Hosedale,  nowowned 

by  Col.  King,  of  Minnesota,  brought  her  former  owner, 
in  three  years,  the  amount  of  $3,500  in  prizes,  besides 

three  calves . The  prize  Merino  ram  at  the  Ohio  State 

Fair  lias  been  sold  to  a  Maryland  breeder  for  $300 . 

Twenty-five  Merino  ewes  were  lately  sold  in  Vermont 

for  $1,000 . Five  liuffdred  dollars  was  paid  for  a  pair 

of  Poland-China  hogs  which  took  the  premium  at  the 

Michigan  State  Fuir . A  collection  of  two  hundred 

and  three  Poland-China  swine  were  exhibited  by  a  sin¬ 
gle  breeder  in  Fulton  Co.,  Illinois,  at  the  fair  of  1S71 ;  a 
building  expressly  tor  their  accommodation  was  erected 

by  the  owner  at  his  own  expense . A  Wisconsin 

farmer,  in  1871,  from  fifteen  cows,  made  5,530  pounds  of 
cheese  and  000  pounds  of  butter,  which  brought  him  $730 

in  cash . ACalifornia  sheep  raiser  owns  90,003  sheep, 

from  which  he  realizes  an  income  of  $100,000  yearly  ;  he 

commenced  twenty  years  ago  with  a  flock  of  800 . 

Mutton  carcasses  are  shipped  from  the  Rocky  Mountains 

to  New  York  for  $1.73  per  head .  It  was  stated  at  the 

N.  Y.  Dairymen’s  Association  that  a  grade  Ayrshire  cow 
owned  by  J.  II.  McMillan,  of  Erie  Co.,  in  that  State,  had 
given  during  twenty-three  weeks  an  average  of  forty- 
three  ponnds  of  milk  per  day,  from  which  322  pounds  of 
butter  had  been  made  in  that  time,  equal  to  fourteen 
pounds  per  week.  She  was  six  years  old . Tho  ma¬ 


chine  for  extracting  honey  from  the  comb,  called  the 
Mel  Extractor,  is  now  largely  used  in  this  country  and 
Canada ;  one  bee-keeper,  during  the  past  season,  took 
from  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  hives  and  their  swarms 

ten  tons  of  honey  by  the  use  of  this  machine . In 

California  there  is  a  single  apiary  of  two  thousand  hives ; 
the  Italian  bees  are  there  considered  the  most  productive 
honey-makers . A  Canadian  breeder  has  sold  a  Short¬ 

horn  hull,  which  has  taken  many  important  premiums, 

to  an  American  farmer  of  Wythe  Co.,  West  Virginia . 

A  eattlc  sale  in  California,  made  by  the  executor  of  the 
estate  of  J.  R.  Walsh,  realized  $40,000 ;  unbroken  horses 
brought  from  $24  to  $120 ;  hulls,  from  $5  to  $100,  and 

cows  from  $18  to  $100 . Butter  is  being  packed  in 

Washington  Territory,  for  want  of  tubs  and  jars,  in 
cylindrical  bags  of  white  muslin ;  these  are  again  packed 
in  barrels  which  are  filled  up  with  brine ;  ill  this  manner 
the  butter  is  said  to  keep  excellently,  and  the  packages 
arc  cheaper  and  cleaner  than  tubs  or  jars. . .  The  scarcity 
of  hay  in  Canada  has  caused  great  activity  in  the  demand 
for  fodder  or  straw-cutters,  and  from  motives  of  economy 
and  to  prevent  sacrificing  their  stock,  Canadian  farmers 
are  cutting,  steaming,  and  feeding  straw  with  crushed 

grain . The  Silver-beet  is  being  raised  in  Canada  as  a 

crop  for  plowing  tinder  as  manure ;  it  produces  a  mass  of 
leaves  thirty  inches  high,  which  furnishes  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  green  manure . A  New  York  farmer  has  re¬ 

alized  $700  from  fourteen  acres  of  clover  in  the  shape  of 

hay  anil  seed . Tobacco  has  been  a  very  profitable 

crop  in  the  New  England  States  the  past  year;  one 
farmer  grew  on  half  an  acre  a  crop  which  sold  for  $165 ; 
another,  on  five  acres,  to  the  value  of  $2,S6S,  and  another 
on  two  acres  $841.  Some  of  the  choicest  leaf  sold  for  $1 
per  pound,  and  several  farmers  sold  at  22  to  80  cents  a 
pound  all  through.  One  farmer  iu  Massachusetts 

had  twenty-eight  acres .  In  Connecticut  a  worn-out 

field  „was  fifty  years  ago  planted  iu  timber.  The 
timber  has  yielded  ten  cords  per  year  and  fencing  for  the 
farm  for  twenty  years  past,  and  when  cleared  last  year 
produced  fifty  cords  per  acre,  and  is  now  new  land  again. 

. In  the  San  Joaqnin  valley,  California,  one  man 

owns  330,000  acres  of  land,  and  twelve  others  in  all  own 
2,783,000  acres ;  one  man’s  pasture  field  lias  sixty-five 
miles  of  fence  around  it,  and  his  farm  is  forty-five  miles 

long . O.  Earnhardt,  Fairport,  N.  Y.,  lately  sold  a 

steer  of  his  own  raising  for  $224.72;  it  was  forty-four 
months  old  and  weighed  2,809  pounds  ;  during  summer 
ho  was  fed  on  pasture  and  some  meal  daily,  and  in  win¬ 
ter  on  hay,  roots,  and  meal . C.  W.  Wadsworth  sold 

at  auction  at  Gcneseo,  N.  Y.,  the  following  Shorthorn 
stock  at  the  prices  named,  viz. :  a  roan  cow,  “  Music,” 
$195;  white  cow,  “Mollie,”  $60;  red  cow,  “  Honey,” 
$74;  roan  cow,  ”  Melody,”  $120;  others  from  $93  to 
$130,  and  hull-calves  and  bulls  from  $35  to  $105  ;  $1,500 

was  refused  for  five  choice  heifers . Mr.  Alexander, 

of  Ky.,  has  sold  two  Shorthorn  lieifers  to  an  English 

purchaser  for  $13,000 . Irrigated  land  in  some  parts 

of  Europe  sells  for  $500  per  acre,  while  adjoining  land, 
not  thus  improved,  will  sell  for  $50  per  acre.  An  owner 
of  land  having  a  surplus  of  water  from  his  works  often 
sells  it  to  liis  neighbors  for  large  sums,  or  rents  it  yearly 

to  them . Orendorf  Bros.,  of  McLean  Co.,  Ill.,  lately 

had  at  Chicago  eighty-one  hogs  fed  by  themselves,  which 
averaged  513  pounds.  The  hogs  were  of  the  Poland- 

China  variety . Ex-Commissioner  of  Agriculture 

Capron  has  purchased  a  large  quantity  of  agricultural 
implements  in  this  country,  mainly  from  Western  manu¬ 
facturers,  for  shipment  to  Japan . A  Pennsylvania 

farmer  planted  one  acre  in  pumpkins  in  hills  six  feet 
apart,  whicli  yielded  fifty  double  wagon-loads,  estimated 
at  over  forty  tons,  besides  which  two  hundred  quarts  of 

seed  were  saved,  which  brought  $30  in  cash . A 

Western  farmer  has  saved  his  corn  fodder  by  placing  it 
in  pits  dug  in  the  ground,  salting  it,  and  covering  with 
straw  and  earth;  iu  this  same  manner  clover  is  cured 

and  preserved  in  parts  of  Belgium . An  Ayrshire 

cow  imported  by  Mr.  Peters,  of  Massachusetts,  is  said  to 
havo  given  in  one  hundred  and  fourteen  days  an  averago 
of  49  pounds  3  ounces  of  milk  per  day,  and  three  days’ 
milk  gave  0  pounds  3  ounces  of  butter;  the  weight  of 
this  cow  was  967  pounds.  An  Ayrshire  cow,  also  owned 
by  Mr.  Peters,  when  slaughtered,  gave  8S2  pounds  of 
beef  and  111  pounds  of  tallow  ;  the  beef  was  fine-grained, 
well-marbled,  and  of  tho  very  best  quality . It  is  es¬ 

timated  that  the  cattle  in  the  United  States  number  28,- 
143,240,  valued  at  $1,000,000,030 . The  herd  of  Ayr¬ 

shire  cows  owned  by  J.  n.  Morgan,  of  Ogdenshurg,  N. 
Y.,  number  thirty-seven  bulls  and  fifty  lieifers  and  cows. 

. At  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College  farm  tho  crop 

of  wheat  yielded  forty-three  and  a  half  bushels  per  acre. 

. A  Michigan  farmer  experimenting  with  Alsike 

clover  found  it  to  fail  on  dry  soils,  hut  on  wet,  mucky 
lands  It  yielded  well.  It  gtood  exposure  to  the  weather 
well,  was  free  from  dnst,  and  was  agreeable  to  the  stock, 
and  matured  with  the  timothy.  The  aftergrowth  amount¬ 
ed,  however,  to  nothing . Amasa  Scott,  of  Orleans 

Co.,  Vt.,  has  a  pair  of  steers,  twenty  months  old,  which 
weigh  2,500  pounds . Fifteen  companies,  with  a  capi¬ 


tal  of  $2,000,000,  arc  engaged  in  mining  and  Manufactur¬ 
ing  the  Charleston  phosphates . Ail  Englishman  once 

appeared  at  dinner  in  a  coat  which  was  made  from  cloth 
woven  from  wool  which  was  on  the  sheep’s  backs  on  the 
morning  of  the  same  day ;  and  now  a  California  farmer 
has  breakfasted  on  bread  which  was  made  from  flour 
ground  from  wheat  cut,  thrashed,  and  taken  to  mill  the 
same  morning,  four  hours  only  being  occupied  in  the 

whole  process . M.  L.  Sullivant,  an  Illinois  farmer, 

keeps  two  hundred  and  twenty-live  plows,  one  hundred 
and  forty-two  cultivators,  three  hundred  and  fifty  mules, 
fifty  horses,  and  fifty  oxen  at  work,  and  the  result  is  that 
he  needs  a  corn-crib  eight  feet  high  and  five  miles  long, 

and  a  liay-shed  that  holds  2,500  tons  of  hay . The 

condition  of  winter  wheat  is  unpromising  generally 
throughout  the  country ;  exposure  to  severe  cold  has  in¬ 
jured  the  grain  which  unfavorable  weather  in  the  fall 

left  in  a  very  weak  condition . In  Indiana,  the  State 

Board  of  Agriculture  elected  John  S.  Sutherland  as 
President,  J.  D.  G.  Nelsen  Yice-President,  A.  Herron 
Secretary,  Carlos  Dickson  Treasurer,  and  H.  W.  Caldwell 

Superintendent . Two  townships  of  land  oil  the 

North  Pacific  Railroad  have  been  purchased  for  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  a  colony  of  Scotch  farmers,  who  are  now  ar¬ 
riving  with  a  choice  selection  of  thorough-bred  stock _ 

Ten  thousand  acres  of  land  in  Maine  have  been  pur¬ 
chased  for  a  party  of  Swedish  immigrants . J.  Bridge- 

ford,  Paris,  Ky.,  has  sold  for  $300  a  Shorthorn  bull-calf,  8 
months  old,  to  J.  H.  Talbott,  of  Missouri;  the  calf 

weighed  760  pounds . N.  P.  Neely,  Ottawa,  HI.,  sold 

in  January  the  following  stock  <*to  Theodore  Willson, 
Osage,  Iowa :  Shorthorn  bulls  “  2d  Duke  of  Greenebush,” 
$500;  “  Young  Primrose,”  $300;  “Young  Beauty,”  $300; 
heifer  calf  “  Golden  Age,”  $300 ;  “  Last  Rose  of  Sum¬ 
mer,”  $300.  To  D.  Y.  Perrin,  Grant  Co.,  Wis.,  “  5th 
Duke  of  Greenebush,”  $500 ;  also  one  Essex  sow,  $60  ; 
three  Essex  pigs,  $60 ;  one  Berkshire  sow,  $50.  Mr. 
Neely  has  fed  his  stock  the  past  winter  on  Hungarian 
hay  cut  before  the  seed  was  ripe,  and  found  it  good  feed ; 
he  also  raised  6,000  bushels  of  mangels  on  five  acres. 


PEAR  CULTURE 

FOR  PROFIT. 

By  DP.  T.  CfcTTIlMV, 


PRACTICAL  HORTICULTURIST. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

If  one  wishes  to  raise  pears  intelligently,  and  with  the 
best  results,  he  must  know  first  the  character  of  his  soil,  tho 
best  mode  of  preparing  it,  the  best  varieties  to  select  under 
existing  conditions,  the  best  mode  of  planting,  pruning, 
fertilizing,  grafting,  and  utilizing  the  ground  before  the 
trees  come  into  bearing,  and  finally,  of  gathering  and  pack¬ 
ing  for  market. 

The  hope  of  furnishing  practical  Information  on  all  these 
points  has  induced  tho  author  to  endeavor  to  draw  for 
others  the  same  lessons  which  years  of  practical  experience 
have  afforded  him. 


Contents : 


Chap.  I.  Varieties. 

“  II.  Aspect. 

“  III.  Preparation  of 
the  Soil. 

"  IV.  Distance  Apart 
in  Planting. 

“  Y.  Dwarfs  and 
Standards. 

”  VI.  Planting-Time. 

“  VII.  Planting. 

“  VIII.  Nursery  Trees. 


Chap.  IX.  Varieties  to  Plant. 
“  X.  Pruning. 

“  XI.  Manuring  and 

Mulching. 

*'  XII.  Gathering  Fruit. 

“  XIII.  Marketing  Pears. 
“  XIV.  Profits. 

"  XV.  Propagation,  etc. 
“  XVI.  Practical  Sugges¬ 
tions- 

“  XVII.  Orchard  Record. 


PRICE,  POST-PAID. 


$1.00 


Address 


ORANGE  JUDD  «fc  CO., 

2-15  Broadway,  New  York. 


THOROUGH  -  BRED  STOCK. 

Jersey  Cows,  Heifers,  and  young  Bulls. 

Ayrshire  Cows,  Heifers,  and  young  Bulls. 

Guernsey  Bull,  2  yrs.  old,  very  flue. 

Cotswold  Sheep.  The  famous  “  Maple  Shade  Flock,”  as 
flue  as  any  in  the  country.  Rams,  Ewes,  and  Lambs. 
Berkshire  Figs,  of  the  very  best  blood. 

Essex  Pigs,  as  good  as  can  he  found  in  this  country  or  any 
other. 

Perfect  pedigrees  given  with  all  tliorough-hred  stock, 
which  may  he  seen  at  my  farm  (Herdsdale),  Florence,  Mass. 
Send  communications  to 

L.  A.  CHASE, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Empire  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Company 

OF 

NEW  YORK. 

Office,  -  -  -  -  139  Broadway. 

Success  the  Criterion  of  Excellence. 

Compared  with  the  following  well-known  Companies,  the 
prosperity  of  tho  EMPIRE  MUTUAL  IIPE  has 
been  moBt  remarkable. 


The  average  number  of  Policies  issued  by  the 


Empire  Mutual  in  the 

first  2  years 

was.... 

. . .  4,016 

Mutual  Life . 

..  21  .. 

n  ... 

...  1,403 

New  England  Mutual. . . 

-  22  “ 

“  .... 

...  812 

New  York  Life . 

“  18  “ 

M  .... 

. ..  1,098 

Mutual  Benefit . 

“  18  " 

“  .... 

Connecticut  Mutual . 

“  16  " 

M  .... 

...  1,785 

Charter  Oak . 

“  13  “ 

“  .... 

...  1,027 

Massachusetts  Mutual _ 

“  17  “ 

"  .... 

...  1,038 

The  ratio  of  Policies  issued  in  1S70  by  the  Empire  over 
those  issued  in  1869  was  167  per  cent,  and  of  Receipts,  609 
per  cent. 

Number  of  Policies  issued  in  first  two  years,  -  -  8,032 


Annual  Premium  thereon, . $793,742.45 

Amount  Insured  thereby,  -----  $17,286,406.00 

Average  Amount  of  Policies, . $2,152.00 


Total  Assets  at  the  end  of  two  years,  above  -  $700,700.00 

Notice  the  following  Liberal  Features  ! 

Ordinary  Whole  Life  Policies  absolutely  Noil-For¬ 
feitable  from  payment  of  the  first  annual  premium. 

All  other  Policies  Non-Forfeit  able  after  two  annual 
payments. 

All  Policies  incontestable  for  usual  causes,  and  abso¬ 
lutely  incontestable  after  two  annual  premiums. 

All  restriction  upon  travel  and  residence  removed 
and  no  permits  required. 

One  third  of  all  premiums  loaned  to  the  Insured,  if 
desired,  and  no  notes  required. 

No  accumulation  of  Interest  on  Deferred  Premi¬ 
ums,  and  no  increase  of  annual  payment  on  any  class  of 
policies. 

Dividends  Accumulative,  the  surplas  being  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Policy-holder,  equitably  In  proportion  to  his 
contribution  thereto. 

The  business  of  the  Company  conducted  upon  the  Mutual 
Plan. 

C.  HILTON  SCRIBNER,  President. 
CHAtNCEY  M.  REPEW,  Vice-President. 


SMALL  FRUIT. 

I NSTRUCTOK. 


Sixty-four  pages,  price  35  cts.,  post-paid.  Tells  how  to 
plant  and  grow  nil  kinds  of  Small  Fruit  successfully,  both 
for  market  and  home  garden.  John  J.  Thomas,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  Judge  I  S.  Harris,  of  Ga.,  and  others,  say  it  is  one 
of  the  most  complete  and  practical  works  ever  printed. 

Price-List  of  Plants,  retail  or  wholesale,  Froe  to  all 
applicants.  Address 

A.  M.  PURDY,  Palmyra.  N.  Y., 

Or,  PURDY  &  HANCE,  Sonth  Bend,  Ind. 


The  New  Haven  Patent  Whip, 


With  adjustable  top  and  socket-guard.  The  most  economi¬ 
cal  whip  made.  Broken  whips  instantly  repaired.  Horse¬ 
men  use  no  others.  Choice  whalebone  whip,  with  one  extra 
top,  sent  on  receipt  of  three  dollars.  For  sale  hy  all  dealers. 
Circulars  and  Frice-list  furnished  on  application  to 
THE  NEW  HAVEN  WHIP  CO., 

New  Haven,  Ct. 


flROKEX  NATION  A I.  BANK 

AD  notes  bought.  Four  (4)  per  cent  premium. 

Full  printed  list  furnished. 

DK  HAVEN  &  BRO.,  Bankers, 

40  South  3d  st.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


AGENTS  Wanted.— Agents  make  more  money  at 
work  for  us  than  at  anything  else.  Particulars  free. 

G.  STINSON  &,  CO.,  Fine  Art  Publishers,  Portland,  Maine. 


IF  YOU  WANT  AN 

AUCTIONEER 

TO  SELL  LEAL  ESTATE, 

Stocks,  Furniture,  or  Merchandise, 

CALL  ON 

JERE.  JOHNSON,  Jr., 

Successor  to  JTOHNSON  &  MILLER, 

35  NASSAU  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

A  <■  SCAT’S,  LOOK  ! — $12  a  day  made  selling 
A  Soissor.s  Sharpener  said  other  new  wares.  Sample25c. 
Catalogue  free.  T.  J.  HASTIN GS  &  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


(United  States  WatchClo.,  Marion,  ilL) 


Watch  No.  10,584,  Stfm-Windfr— Bear¬ 
ing  Trade-Mark  u  Frederic  Atherton  &  Co., 
Marion,  N.  J.,”  manufactured  by  the  United 
States  Watch  Co.,  has  been  carried  by  me 
twenty  months;  its  total  variation  from 
mean  time  being  five  seconds  per  month. 

Z.  0.  PRIEST, 

Ass’t  Sup’t  N.  Y,  0.  &  H.  R.  R. 


P.  S. — Specimen  copies  of  the  Fruit  Recorder  and 
Cottage  Gardener,  a  dollar  monthly  (A.  M.  Purdy, 
Editor),  Free  to  all  applicants.  It  speaks  for  itself .  To  sec 
a  copy  is  equivalent  to  subscribing. 

THIRST  Premiums  awarded  by  Amer.  Inst.,  1870. 

MICROSCOPES. 

Illustrated  Price-List  sent  free  on  application. 

MAGIC  LANTERNS. 

Catalogue,  priced  and  illustrated,  sent  free. 

T.  H.  McALLISTER,  Optician,  49  Nassau-st.,  N.  Y. 


per  mouth  guaranteed 

■-  vr VF  I'll  sure  to  Agents  every¬ 

where  selling  our  new  seven-strand  Whits  Platina 
Clothes-Lines.  Sells  readily  at  every  bouse.  Samples 
tree.  Address  the  Girard  Wire  Mills,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WANTED — For  our  new  Book,  TH E 
BRIGHT  SIDE  OF  NEW  YORK.  By 
)0  Engravings.  Agents  sell  40  a  day. 
Publisher,  805  Broadway,  New  York. 


AGENTS 

a  City  Missionary.  2 
E.  B.  TREAT, 


CIXTY  Y*HE5,  dEIXTT  allowed  canvassers 
for  the  best  work  on  Carpentry  for  Farmers,  HOWARD 
CHALLEN,  Publisher,  521  Minor  st.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TH! WATT  of  worthless  imitations  with  which  the  country  is  flooded.  To  avoid  ir/ipd- 
eition,  see  that  the  words  MARION,  N.  J.,  are  engraved  on  the  plate  over  the  Main-Spring 
Barrel.  All  others  are  spurious. 

iW Price-Lists  furnished  the  trade  on  application,  inclosing  business  card.  For  sala 
by  the  trade  generally.  Ask  your  Jeweler  to  see  the  MARION  watches. 

sao?ti£?m  UNITED  STATES  WATCH  CO., 

GILES,  WALES  &  CO.,  13  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK, 

And  GILES,  BSQTHEB  &  00.,  83  &  85  State  St.,  Chicago,  El, 
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GREAT  REDUCTION 

IN'  TEAS. 

GREAT  SAVING  TO  CONSUMERS 

BY  GETTING  UP  CLUBS. 

And  remunerative  to  Club  Organizers. 

’  Consumers  can  save  5  to  8  profits  by  purchasing  of  the 

Great  American  Tea  Comp’y, 

31  &  S3  Vesey  Street, 

F.  O.  Box,  5,643.  KEW  YORK  CITY. 


^OOD,  TABER  &  MORSE, 

Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Steam-Engines, 

Portable,  Stationary, [and 
Agricultural. 

Hundreds  in  use  in  Shops,  Print¬ 
ing  Rooms,  Mills,  Mines,  and  on 
Farms  and  Plantations  for  Grain 
Threshing.  Food  Cooking  for 
Stock.Cotton  Ginning,  Sawing,  etc. 
Circulars  sent  on  application. 


K.  G.  KELLEY’S  PATENT 

Chemical  Metallic  Paints. 

All  shades.  Prepared  for  immediate  use,  requiring  no 
mixing.  Put  up  in  1,  2,  3,  5, 10,  20,  and  40  gallon  packages. 


Price  per  gal.  for  inside  work  . $2.00 

Priceber  gal.  for  outside  work . $1.00  to  $1.50 


NEW  YORK  CITY  OIL’  COMPANY,' 

Sole  Agents,  110  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


Eureka  Butter-Worker. 

A  lever-ladle  works  in  all  parts  of  com¬ 
mon  bowls,  which  are  held  firm ,  revolved 
easy  ;  drained  by  the  strength  of  one  An¬ 
ger  ;  very  simple,  strong,  light,  convenient 
to  carry,  detached,  and  washed  readily  as 
any  bowl  and  ladle.  It  enables  a  person 
to  wash,  salt,  press,  cut,  turn,  and  work 
soft  or  hard  butter  in  every  manner  de¬ 
sired,  exactly  on  the  hand  ladle  principle, 
three  times  easier  and  faster,  and  not  as 
liable  to  Injure  butter.  It  received  the 

, - -  —  Fairs: 

.  Y. ; 

,  ,  ,  - . -  very  highly 

commended  by  thousands  of  dairymen;  and  all  sold  give 
entire  satisfaction  as  far  as  heard  from. 

Three  sizes,  $;,  $7.50,  $8,  witli  bowls.  Liberal  discount  at 
wholesale.  Send  plain  shipping  directions.  Circulars  and 
information  sent  on  application, 

J.  P.  CORBIN,  Whitney’s  Point,  N.  Y. 


T>„  highest  honors  at  the  following  Fai 
Working  Position  N_  T.  State;  Pa.  State;  Western  N.  ’ 
American  Institute;  Buffalo  International ;  and  very  liigl 


FOR 


SHEATHING,  H 
PLASTERING-, 
HOOFING, 

DEAFENING,  f 

AND 

Carpet  Lining. 

Samples  and  circulars  sent  free,  Eg 

Mby  K 

ROCK  RIVER  PAPER  CO., 
r  Chicago ;  or, 

^  B.  E.  HALE  &  CO.,  BA  I 

|j"  22  and  24  Frankfort  St.,  N.  Y.,  Ik  I 

Sole  Agents  for  Eastern  States.  H  H.  1 

FENCE 


FARMERS !  make  no  new  fence  without,  examining 
the  merits  of  the  Combination  Fence,  illustrated  in  the 
American  Agriculturist  for  March.  It  makes  an  effective 
fence,  combining  the  advantages  of  botli  wood  and  wire,  at 
a  saving  of  33  to  50  per  cent  over  any  other.  Circulars  now 
ready,  giving  full  details  of  advantages,  manner  of  con¬ 
struction,  etc.  Persons  wanted  everywhere  as  agents  to  in¬ 
troduce  it.  All  inquiries  and  communications  will  receive 
prompt  attention  if  addressed  to  the  inventor, 

THOS.  H.  SPEAK.MAN, 

No.  26  N.  7th  st.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BLEES 

NOISELESS, 

LOCK-STITCH 

Sewing-  Machine 

Challenges  the  world 
m  perfection  of  work, 
strength  and  beauty  of 
stitcli ,  durability  of  con¬ 
struction,  and  rapidity  of 
motion.  Call  and  examine. 
Send  lor  Circular.  Agents 
wanted. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

BLEES 

Sewing  Machine  Go., 

623  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


|)0  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST  SHOE  ever 
made,  one  that  will  not  rip  or  come  apart?  Then  buy 
the  CABLE  SCREW  WIRE  Coots  and  Shoes— all  have  the 
Patent  Stamp. 
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Hanging  Baskets, 

Rustic  Vases, 

Bird  Cages, 

Rustle  Chairs, 

Rustic  Settees, 

Rustic  Tables. 

Made  from  Natural  Growth  ©f  Wood. 

The  most  attractive,  ornamental,  and  durable  embellish¬ 
ment  of  the  garden  and  portico  in  summer,  and  for  window 
decorations  in  winter. 

SUMMER-HOUSES  FITTED  UP, 

PARKS  EMBELLISHER, 
COUNTRY  SEATS  BEAUTIFIES. 
Having  the  most  extensive  manufactory  in  the  United 
States,  we  are  prepared  to  fill  orders  of  every  kind,  from  a 
single  bird-cage,  to  the  complete  furnishing  of  a  park  with 
rustic  work. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circular  and  Price-lists.  Address 

JAEV9ES  KING,  New  Haven,  Ct. 


35 


e 
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2  ft.  Veranda.  |  Arch-top  Ivy.  |  2  ft.  Cross. 

NQURSE,  WHITE  &  CO. 


WESTBORO’,  MASS., 
Manufacturers  of  Trellises,  Noursc’s  Patent 
Folding  Plant-Stand,  Ferneries,  and  Floral 
Adornments. 

A  large  stock  of  goods  ready  for  spring  trade.  Orders 
filled  without  delay. 

Catalogues  supplied  on  application, 


The  FORRESTER  SUBMERSED  PUMP 

is  a  double-acting,  non-freezing  Force 
Pump.  It  is  composed  entirely  of 
metal,  is  simple  in  construction,  very 
durable,  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of 
order.  It  has  no  packings,  and  hence 
works  with  the  least  possible  friction. 
Will  work  in  wells  of  any  depth,  and 
is  the  cheapest  and  best  for  gen¬ 
eral  use.  Agents  wanted— local 
and  traveling.  Dealers  specially  in¬ 
terested. 

Send  for  Circular.  Address 
FORRESTER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
_ Bridgeport,  Ct. 

qrRE!E.PRl)IV'E£S  and  SAWJPIT. 

-BL  TING  TOOLS.— Can  reach  25  feet,  and  cut  limbs 
2  in.  in  diameter.  Can  gum.  upset,  and  fit  a  gang  saw  in 
three  minutes.  Send  for  Circular.  Manufactured  by 
_ G.  A.  PRESCOTT,  Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y. 

BUILDING  FELT  (no  tar)  for 

outside  work  aud  inside  instead  of  plaster. 

C.  J.  FAY  (Patentee),  Camden,  N.  J. 


ADVERTISING  MATES. 

CASH  BEFORE  INSERTION. 

American  Agriculturist. 

Ordinary  Pages,  SI. 50  per  line  (agate),  each  insertion. 
Open  Pages  (open  without  cutting),  $ ‘4 per  line. 

Last  Page,  and  2d  and  3d  Cover  Pages— S3. 50  per  line. 
Pagenext  to  Leading  and  Last  Cover  Page— $3.00  per  line. 
No  advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  $5.00. 

CJEKMAN  EDITION. 

Ordinary  Pages,  25  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 
Business  Notices  and  Last  Page,  40  cents  per  line. 

No  advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


Heartii  and  Home. 

Ordinary  Pages,  per  line  (agate),  each  insertion _ 50. cents. 

Business  Notices,  7th  Page,  and  Last  Page . 75  cents. 

Cuts . 25  cents  per  line  extra. 

No  Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  $2.00. 

K3?“No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  Yoke. 


Gardening  for  Profit 


In  the  Market  and  Family  Garden. 

By  Pet®r  Henderson. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  BltESS. 

All  the  vegetables  that  thrive  in  theopen  air  in  our 
latitude  are  described,  together  with  the  best  methods 
for  growing  them.  The  author  also  imparts  practical 
instructions  on  the  subjects  of  drainage,  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  and  management  of  hot-beds.  Numerous  well-ex¬ 
ecuted  wood-cuts  tend  to  make  clearer  the  instructions  of 
the  tmlhov. ^Philadelphia,  Inquirer. 

The  author  of  this  treatise  is  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  successful  of  those  gardeners  who  supply  New 
York  with  green  vegetables  ;  and  as  ho  writes  from  long 
and  dear-bought  experience,  the  positive,  dogmatic  tone 
lie  often  assumes  is  by  no  means  unbecoming.  The  book 
.itself  is  intended  to  be  a  guide  for  beginners  embarking 
in  the  author’s  business,  aud  gives  full  and  explicit  direc¬ 
tions  about  all  the  operations  connected  with  market¬ 
gardening,  lists  of  varieties  of  the  most  profitable  vege¬ 
tables,  and  much  sound  advice  on  kindred  topics.  Though 
designed  for  a  special  class,  it  can.  not  fail  to  be  valuable 
to  the  amateur  and  private  gardener,  and  unlucky  export - 
'cnee  has  taught  us- that  the  information  contained  in  a 
single  chapter  would  have  been  worth  to  us  the  price  of 
the  book. — Daily  Mercury  (New  Bedford). 

It  is  unquestionably  the  most  thorough  and  the  best 
work  of  its  kind  we  have  yet  liad  from  the  pen  of  an 
American  author.  It  is  written  in  a  clear,  concise  style, 
and  thus  made  more  comprehensive  than  works  which 
smack  more  of  the  office  than  the  farm  or  garden, 

[ Daily  Evening  Times  (Bangor,  Me.). 

Mr.  Henderson  writes  from  knowledge,  and  is  not  one 
of  those  amateur  cultivators  whose  potatoes  cost  them 
ten  dollars  a  bushel,  and  whose  eggs  ought  to  ho  as 
valuable  as  those  of  that  other  memberof  their  family— 
the  goose  of  golden-egg-laying  memory— for  they  are  all 
but  priceless.  No ;  he  is  a  practical  man,  and  he  lias  the 
art  of  imparting  the  knowledge  ho  possesses  in  a  very 
agreeable  manner ;  and  he  has  brought  together  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  amount  of  useful  matter  in  a  small  volume, 
which  those  who  would  “garden  for  profit”  ought  to 
study  carefully. — Evening  Traveller  (Boston). 

There  are  marvels  of  transformation  and  rapid  repro¬ 
duction  recorded  therein,  which  might  well  shame  the 
dull  fancy  of  the  author  of  Aladdin  or  of.  Kaloolali. 
There  is  no  theory  about  it ;  a  man  who  has  made  him¬ 
self  rich  by  market-gardening  plainly  tells  our  young 
men  how  they  can  get  rich  as  easily  as  he  did,  aud  with¬ 
out  wandering  to  California  or  Montana  for  it  cither. 

[Horace  Greeley  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Wo  have  devoted  more  space  to  this  little  work  than 
we  usually  do  to  tomes  much  more  pretentious.  Wc  have 
done  so  because  of  the  rare  merits  of  the  book  in  its 
fund  of  information,  useful  to  the  farmer  and  market- 
gardener,  and  because  of  the  dearth  of  that  kind  pf 
knowledge.  Wo  earnestly  advise  that  fraternity,  Tor 
whom  this  work  was  written,  to  buy  it  and  study  it.  If 
any  among  them  have  never  yet  read  a  book,  let  this  he 
their  primer,  and  we  will  vouch  for  the  excellence  and 
endurance  of  the  priming.  The  work  is  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  with  wood-cuts  .—Louisville  Daily  Journal. 
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Allen's  (L.  F.)  American  Cattle . . . 

Allen's  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture . 

Allen's  (It.  L.)  American  Farm  Book . 

Allen’s  (R.  L.  and  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book. . 

Allen's  (R.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals . 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual.  '07  to  '71,  each,  pa., 50c. ;  do. 

Am.  Horticultural  Annual,  '07  to “71,  each,  pa.,  50c.;  elo. 

American  Bird  Fancier . 

American  Rose  Culturist . ' . 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants . 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban  Houses . 

Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier .  .. 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures . 

Boitssingault’s  Rural  Bconolny . 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers . 

Buist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory . 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener . 

Caldwell's  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis . 

Chorlton’s  Grape-Grower’s  Guide . 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener . 

Cole's  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book . . 

Cole’s  Veterinarian .  . 

Copeland’s  Country  Life . . 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets . 

Crack  Shot.  (Barber.) . . 

Groff’s  Model  Suburban  Architecture . 

Dadd's  (Geo.  II.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor . 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor . 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual . 

Darwin’s  Variation  ol  Animals  and  Plants.  2  Volumes. 

Dead  Shot;  or  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide . . 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant . 

Downing’s  Fruits  &  Fruit  Trees.  New  Ed.  Oct.,  1122  pp. 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening.. . 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry . 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit  Grower's  Guide . 

Eveleth’s  School-House  Architecture . 

Field’s  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture . 

Flax  Culture . 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports.  Svo.,  2  vols . 

Frank  Forester's  Fish  and  Fishing.  8  vo..  lOOeng’s.... 
Frank  Forester's  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen.  Svo. 

Frank  Forester’s  Horse  and  Horsemanship.  Svo.,2  vols. 

French’s  Farm  Drainage . 

Fuller's  Forest  Tree  Culturist . .  . 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist . 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Culturist . 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture . 

Gregory  on  Squashes . . paper.. 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows . 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle . 

Harney’s  Barns.  Out-buildings,  and  Fences . 

Harris'  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation . cloth. . 

Harris  on  the  Pig . 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit . 

Henderson's  Practical  Floriculture . 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Housekeepers . 

Hoopes’  Book  of  Evergreens . 

Hooper's  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30c — cloth. . 

Hop  Culture . 

Hunter  and  Trapper . . 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  House .  . 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden  and  Farm-Yard . 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed . 

Johnson's  How  Crops  Grow . . 

Johnson’s  Peat  and  Its  Uses .  . 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry —  .  . 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry . 

Leuchar’s  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses . 

Lyman’s  Cotton  Culture . 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot . 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine . . 

Mrs.  Cornelius’s  Young  Housekeeper's  Friend . 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview . 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture . 

Onion  Culture . . . 

Our  Farm  of  hour  Acres . paper,  30c — cloth.. 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture . 

Parsons  on  the  Rose.  By  Samuel  B.  Parsons . 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer . . 

Percheron  Horse .  . 

Potato  Culture.  (Prize Essay.) .  paper.. 

Quinbv’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  Keeping . 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry .  . 

Randall’s  Fine-  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry . 

Richardson  on  the  Dog . paper,  30c — cloth  — 

Rivers’  Miniature  Fruit  Garden . . 

Rural  Church  Architecture.  Folio,  in  colors,  45  plates. 
Saunders’  Domestic  Poultry...  .paper,  40c — bound.. 

Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Text-Book . 

Simpson’s  Horse  Portraiture . 

Skillful  Housewife . 

Stewart’s  (John)  Stable  Book . 

The  Dog.  By  Dinks,  Mayhew,  and  Hutchinson . 

Thomas’  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery . 

Thompson's  Food  of  Animals . 

Tim  Bunker  Papers . 

Tobacco  Culture . . 

Turner’s  Cotton  Planter’s  Manual . 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register . 

Wallace’s  American  Stud  Book.  Vol.  1 . 

Warder’s  American  Pomology . : . 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens . 

Waring’s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health . 

Waring’s  Elements  of  Agriculture . 

Waring’s  Earth  Closets  and  Earth  Sewage . 

Weider.raann's  Beautifying  Country  Homes.  A  superb 
quarto  volume.  24  lithograph  plates,  in  colors. .. . 

Wheeler's  Rural  Homes . 

Wheeler's  Homes  for  the  People .  . 

White’s  Cranberry  Culture . . 

White's  Gardening  for  the  South. . . . 

Woodward's  Cottages  and  Farm-Houses . 

Woodward's  Suburban  and  Country  Houses . 

Woodward's  Country  Homes .  . . . 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings.  . 

Woodward’s  National  Architect  . 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry  Keeper . 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse . 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle .  . 

Y  ouat t  on  the  Hog . 

Youatt  Gil  Sheep . 
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Architecture.  By  Cummings  &  Miller . $10  00 

“  Bieknell's  Village  Builder .  10  00 
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Art  of  Saw  Filing.  (Holly.) .  75 
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Bridgeman’s  Young  Gardener’s  Assistant. .  .  2  50 

Burr’s  Vegetables  of  America .  5  00 

Carpenters’  and  Joiners’ Hand-Book.  (Holly.) .  75 

Carpenter  and  Joiner.  (R.  Riddell.) .  7  00 

Chemistry  of  thjg Farm.  (Nichols,), . . .  125 
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Cider-Maker’s  Manual .  . 

!  Downing's  Cottage  Residences . 

I  Downing’s  Rural  Essays . 

Du  Breuil’s  Vineyard  Culture.  (Dr.  Warder.) . 

Farming  for  Boys . . . 

Fishing  in  American  Waters.  (Scott.) . 

Flagg's  European  Vineyards . 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses . 

Flint’s  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming . 

Geyelin’s  Poultry  Breeding . . 

Gray’s  How  Plants  Grow . . 

Gray’s  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons,  in  one  vol . 

Gray’s  School  and  Field  Boole  of  Botany . 

Haraztliy’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine-Making . 

Hatfield’s  American  House  Carpenter . 

Hay’s  Interior  Decorator. . 

Horse  Training  Made  Easy.  (Jennings.) . 

Husmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine .  . 

Jennings  on  Cattle . 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry . 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases . 

Kemp’s  Landscape  Gardening . 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey  Bee . 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor . 

Mayliew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management . 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers . 

Blanks  for  do  do  do . 

Manufacture  of  Vinegar  (Dussauce) . 

Mechanic’s  Companion.  (Nicholson.) . 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd — . 

Mrs.  Hale’s  New  Cook  Book . 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood .  . 

Norris’  Fisli  Culture . 

Packard's  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects . 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Varnisher . 

Quincy  (Hon.  Josiali)  on  Soiling  Cattle . 

Quinn’s  Money  in  the  Garden . 

Quinn’s  Pear  Culture  for  Profit .  ... 

Rand’s  Bulbs . 

Rand’s  Flowers  for  Parlor  and  Garden . 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs.  Bound,  5  vols.,  each . 

Riddell's  New  Elements  of  Hand  Railing . 

Roosevelt’s  Five  Acres  too  Mncli . 

Rural  Studies .  . 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book . 

Silloway’s  Modern  Carpentry . 

Strong’s  Cultivation  of  the  Grape . 

Tegetmeier’s  Poultry  Book . 

Ten  Acres  Enough . 

The  Horse.  (Stonehenge.)  Eng.  edition,  Svo.,  622  pages. 

The  Mule.  (Riley.) . . 

Thomas’  Frnit  Culturist . 

Trapper’s  Guide . 

Tucker's  Register  of  Rural  Affairs . 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages .  . 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden . 

Youman’s  Household  Science . 
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THE  MARKET  ASSISTANT, 

Containing  a  brief  description  of  every  Article  of  Hu¬ 
man  Food  Sold  in  tlie  Public  Markets  of  the  cities 
of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Brook¬ 
lyn  ;  including  the  various  Domes  tic  and  Wild 
Animals,  Poultry,  Game,  Fish,  Vegeta¬ 
bles,  Fruits,  etc.,  with  many  Curious 
Incidents  and  Anecdotes,  by 


THOMAS  F.  DE  VOE, 

Author  of  “The  Market  Book,"  etc. 


ILLUSTRATED. 

The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  present  that  which  may 
be  found  practically  useful  as  well  as  interesting.  It  aims 
at  bringing  together,  in  as  small  compass  as  possible, 
and  in  a  form  easy  of  reference,  those  items  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  many  would  desire  to  possess  when  called 
upon  to  cater  for  the  household. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  -  PRICE  $2.50. 


PEACH  CULTURE, 

Illustrated.  By  James  Alexander  Fulton.  Price,  $1.50. 

Among  the  fruits,  the  Peach,  if  not  the  most,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  all.  It  is  so  easily  raised,  comes  into 
bearing  so  soon,  and  is  so  delicious,  as  well  as  beautiful,  it 
Is  impossible  that  it  should  not  be  a  favorite.  Living  in  the 
very  center  of  the  peach-growing  district ;  sharing  the  com¬ 
mon  interest  felt  in  the  subject ;  deeply  impressed  with  its 
importance  to  the  Individual  planters  themselves,  and  also 
to  the  community  at  large;  and  believing  that  a  lasting  bene¬ 
fit  could  he  done  to  both,  the  author  has  been  induced  to 
prepare  this  work  on  peacti  culture. 


CRANBERRY  CULTURE. 

Illustrated.  By  Joseph  J.  White.  Price,  $1.25. 

The  author  of  this  work  has  aimed  to  embody,  in  a  plain 
and  concise  manner,  all  the  useful  and  practical  facts  which 
study  and  experience  have  yielded  to  the  inquiring  cran¬ 
berry  grower  of  the  present  time.  The  business  has  in¬ 
creased  enormously  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  knowledge 
and  experience  have  kept  pace  with  that  increase. 

The  endeavor  has  been  to  make  this  work  as  comprehen¬ 
sive  as  possible ;  and  it  is  believed  that  it  will  prove  an  ef¬ 
ficient  guide  to  all  who  may  have  cause  to  consult  its  pages. 


Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 


ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


New  and  Enlarged  Edition. 


BARRY’S 


FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  P.  BARRY. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

The  Fruit  Garden  has  long  filled  a  place  which  lias  been 
occupied  by  no  other  work.  It  is  full  enough  upon  all  the 
processes  of  propagation  to  suit  the  nurseryman,  and  this 
part  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  those  of  pruning,  training, 
and  cultivation,  is  exactly  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  ama¬ 
teur.  A  carefully  considered  selection  of  fruits  of  all  kinds 
makes  tlie  work  a  most  useful  one  to  those  who  plant  in  a 
large  or  a  small  way.  While  tlie  same  general  plan  of  tlie 
work  has  been  preserved,  the  new  edition  has  been  in  some 
parts  re-written,  and  in  others  so  largely  added  to,  that  it  is 
essentially  a  new  work.  To  those  familiar  with  horticultu¬ 
ral  literature  we  need  only  announce  a  new  and  thoroughly 
revised  edition  of  Barry’s  Fruit  Garden.  To  the  novice,  we 
can  say  tli at  he  can  have  no  better  guide  than  this  work, 
which  embodies  the  ripe  experience  of  the  veteran  nursery¬ 
man  and  pomologist,  I’.  Barry.  Tlie  illustrations,  which  arc 
all  re-engraved  and  much  augmented,  are  numerous  and 
instructive. 

PART  !. 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES. 

CHAPTER  I.— Names,  Descriptions,  and  Offices  of 
the  Different  Parts  of  Fruit  Trees. 

CHAPTER  II.— Soils. 

CHAPTER  III.— Manures. 

CHAPTER  IV.— The  Different  Modes  of  Propagating 
Fruit  Trees. 

CHAPTER  V.— Pruning— Its  Principles  and  Practice. 

PART  II. 

THE  NURSERY. 

CHAPTER  I.— Soil,  Situation,  etc. 

PART  IIS. 

THE  LAYING  OUT,  ARRANGEMENT,  AND  GEN¬ 
ERAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  PERMANENT  PLAN¬ 
TATIONS  OF  FRUIT  TREES,  SELECTION  OF 
TREES  AND  VARIETIES,  AND  PRUNING  AND 
CONDUCTING  TREES  UNDER  VARIOUS  FORMS. 

CHAPTER  I.— Permanent  Plantations  of  Fruit 
Trees. 

CHAPTER  II.— Pruning  and  Training  applied  to  tile 
Different  Species  of  Fruit  Trees  under  Various 
Forms. 

PART  IV. 

SELECT  VARIETIES  OF  FRUITS,  GATHERING 
AND  PRESERVING  FRUITS,  DISEASES,  IN¬ 
SECTS,  IMPLEMENTS  IN  COMMON  USE. 

CHAPTER  I.— Abridged  Descriptions  of  Select 
Varieties  of  Fruits. 

CHAPTER  II.— Gathering,  Packing,  Transportation, 
and  Preservation  of  Fruits. 

CHAPTER  III.— Diseases  and  Insects. 

CHAPTER  IV— Nursery,  Orchard,  and  Fruit-Garden 
Implements. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 
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PROGRESS  OF  THE 

NORTHERN  PACIFIC  R.R. 


The  Northern  Pacific  Rond  is  now  finished  255 
miles — from  Duluth,  on  Lake  Superior,  to  Fargo, 
at  the  crossing  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  on 
the  eastern  border  of  Dakota.  Regular  trains  are 
running  over  the  completed  section.  The  work  is 
rapidly  progressing  westward  through  Dakota. 
The  track  is  contracted  to  be  finished  in  early 
autumn  (1872)  to  the  Missouri  River,  at  the  cross¬ 
ing  of  which  the  Road  will  connect  with  the  lines 
of  steamers  running  700  miles  further  West  to  Fort 
Benton,  and  will  thus  at  once  command  the  large 
carrying  trade  of  Montana,  and  the  traffic  of  the 
Upper  Missouri  country. 

In  the  mean  time,  work  has  been  steadily  pro¬ 
gressing  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  A  section  of  twenty- 
five  miles  was  finished  in  December  last,  and  is 
now  in  operation,  while  forty  miles  more  are  under 
construction — connecting  the  Columbia  River  (at 
Kalama)  with  the  terminal  point  on  Puget  Sound. 
During  the  past  year  careful  surveys  have  been 
made  of  nearly  the  entire  distance  across  the  con¬ 
tinent,  which  fully  verify  previous  estimates  of  the 
exceedingly  favorable  character  of  the  route  and 
country.  The  work  of  construction  will  continue 
to  be  pushed  both  Eastward  and  Westward  with 
such  rapidity  as  the  interests  of  the  road  may  war¬ 
rant.  Including  the  purchased  lines  of  the  St.  Paul 
and  Pacific  Railroad,  the  Northern  Pacific  Company 
now  lias  under  its  management  five  hundred  and 
seventy-five  miles  of  finished  track.  Contracts  are 
let,  and  the  means  provided  for  the  construction  of 
.several  hundred  miles  more  during  1872  in  Minne¬ 
sota,  Dakota,  and  Washington  Territory. 

The  redemption  of  5-20s  by  the  Treasury  iridi- 
dicates  low  rates  of  interest  to  the  public- creditors 
hereafter,  and  we  strongly  recommend  t.o  the  hold¬ 
ers  thereof  an  immediate  exchange  for  the  7-30 
Gold  Bonds  of  the  Noutiiekn  Pacific  Railroad, 
which  we  offer  at  par  in  currency. 

All  marketable  securities  received  in  exchange. 

Full  particulars  furnished  by 


JAY  COOKE  8i  CO. 


New  York,  Philadelphia,  Sc  Washington. 


ORIENT  SAFETY  LAMPS, 

Entirely  of  metal,  are  the  only  lamps  in  use 
which  can  neither  break,  leak,  nor  explode. 
Are  ornamental  and  cheap.  Adapted  to  all 
household  uses ;  also  to  stores,  factories, 
•churches,  etc. 


Selling  these  Lamps. 

Manufactured  by 

WALLACE  &  SONS, 

81)  Chamber^)  St.,  New  York. 

$732  IN  31  days 

made  by  one  Agent  selling  Silver’s  Broom.  One  County 
for  each  Agent.  C.  A.  CLEOU  &  CO.,  New  York. 

"  IMPROVED  FOOT  LATHES, 

With  Slide  Best  and  Fittings.  Just  the  thing 
for  tile  Artisan  or  Amateur  Turner. 

ALSO  HAND  PLANERS. 

Many  a  reader  of  tins  paper  has  one  of  them. 
Selling  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  Canada,  Cuba,  Europe, 
etc.  Send  for  descriptive  Catalogue. 

Address  N.  H.  BALDWIN,  Laconia,  N.  H. 

A.  VINEGAR  G. 

Description,  etc.,  for  3c.  A.  1).  STRONG,  Ashtabula,  O. 

\H/"  A.  CIOVEKT  A  4NK,  Produce  Com- 
•  •  •  mission  merchants,  No.  OS  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 
“Quick  sales  and  prompt  returns:"  Send  for  our  weekly 
Price-current  and  Marking  Plate. 

Send  for  some  Magic  Photographs.  Wonderful  and  amus¬ 
ing.  25  cents  a  package  :  5  assorted  packages.  $1.  Sent, 
postage  paid,  by  W.  C.  WEMYSS,  730  Broadway,  New  York. 

npiIE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  is  print- 
cd  with  Ink  furnished  by  Chas.  Eneu  Johnson  &  Co., 
loth  and  Lombard  Sts.,  Pliila,  59  Gold  St.,  cor.  ol' Ann,  N.V. 


BOYNTON’S  LIGHTNING  SAWS. 

moot 


“THE  GREATER  INCLUDES  THE  LESS." 

Note.extra  steel  and  durability  as  contrasted  with  old  V 
outlined  on  M  tooth.  After  wearing  teeth  out,  they  may  be 
recut,  or  sold  to  some  admirer  of  the  old  V  friction  process, 
used  by  all  other  Saws. 

NOT  ONE  FAILED  IN  20,000, 

Two  men  cut  a  12-incli  log,  by  band,  with  this  saw,  in 
EIGHT  SECONDS,  on  Sept.  1,  1869,  at  Philadelphia,  in  the 
presence  of  Major-Gen.  Meade  and  numerous  other  distin¬ 
guished  men. 

These  are  the  only  Saws  in  operation  that  are  equivalent 
to  the  front  Cutting  and  Clearing  of  a  Hand-Saw  BOTH 
ways— viz.,  going  and  coming.  The  slant  edges  between  the 
points  do  not  cut,  the  vertical  face  of  each  M  cutting,  and 
the  slant  following,  and  vice  versa,  as  drawn  back  and  forth. 
All  Teeth  are  Cutters.  All  Teeth  are  Clearers.  As  it  costs 
five  hundred  or  more  dollars  for  the  labor  that  wears  out 
any  saw,  a  saving  of  one  fifth  by  speed  and  ease  of  an  im¬ 
proved  saw  saves  the  cost  of  a  dozen.  The  length,  strength, 
stiffness,  and  durability  of  these  teeth  are  obvious.  Note 
also  speed,  ease,  simplicity,  and  clearance. 

SPEED.— If  two  points  are  dressed  to  cut  in  line,  vertical 
or  advancing  cuts  are  more  effective  than  retreating  edges 
of  old  V-cutters  used  bn  all  other  saws. 

EASE.— It  is  easier  to  plow  a  groove  in  timber  than  to 
crush  one  out. 

SIMPLICITY.— All  points  are  the  same  length,  and  cut 
their  way.  We  do  not  now  recommend  thick,  raking,  and 
hook  teeth,  as  they  require  so  much  shortening  and  read¬ 
justment. 

CLEARANCE.— Cutting  by  projecting  faces,  these  M  teetli 
clear  like  a  plow,  simultaneously. 

These  Saws  are  universally  conceded  to  surpass  In  speed, 
in  ease,  and  in  simplicity.  If  any  one  questions  it.  let  him 
accept  my  $500  challenge  (toward  expenses  of  a  public  con¬ 
test),  and  have  the  matter  settled.  New  enlarged  dust¬ 
spaced  Saws  for  sale  by  the 1  Hardware  Trade  of  America. 
Agents  wanted  where  the  Hardware  Trade  do  not  sell  the 
genuine  saw.  Infringers  prosecuted.  A  6-ft.  Cross-Cut  and 
a  Wood  Saw  shipped  on  receipt  of  $6. 

N.  B.— None  genuine  without  the  name  on  saw  of 

E.  M.  BOYNTON, 

SOLE  PROPRIETOR  AND  MANUFACTURER, 

80  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

P.  S.— Do  not  confound  my  Lightning. M  Cutting  Teetli 
with  any  infringements  or  feeble  imitations  of  liame  or  out¬ 
line  having  thick,  raking  teetli :  which, unless  very  carefully 
shortened,  are  electric  only  in  tlieir  shocks  to  tile  operator. 

Two  men  cut  twenty-six  cords  of  hard  wood  in  8  hours 
with  the  Lightning  Cross-Cut  Saw,  by  hand,  and  will  do  it 
again  for  $500. 


A  BOOR  FOR  THE  MILLION, 

THE 

YOTJNG- 

HOUSEKEEPER’S 

FRIEND. 

By  MRS.  CORNELIUS. 

REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 

The  aim  of  the  writer  of  this  work  lias  been  to  furnish  to 
young  housekeepers  the  best  aid  that  a  hook  can  give  in  the 
departments  of  which  it  treats.  No  printed  guide  can  per¬ 
fectly  supply  the  place  of  that  experience  which  is  gained 
by  early  and  habitual  attention  to  domestic  concerns.  But 
the  directions  here  given  are  so  minute  and  practical,  that 
the  observance  of  them  will  prevent  very  many  of  the  per¬ 
plexities  which  most  young  people  suffer  during  their  first 
years  of  married  life. 

Tlie  recipes,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  furnished  from 
the  author’s  own  experience,  or  that  of  her  immediate 
friends.  An  ample  variety  is  given  for  furnishing  the  table 
of  any  American  family  ;  but  especial  reference  has  been 
had  to  those  who  have  neither  poverty  nor  riches ;  and  such 
directions  have  been  given  as  will  enable  a  housekeeper  to 
provide  a  good  and  healthful  table,  or,  if  desired,  a  hand¬ 
some  one,  at  a  moderate  expense. 

How  well  the  author  lias  succeeded  is  manifest  from  the 
very  great  favor  with  which  past  editions,  through  a  period 
of  twenty-five  years,  have  been  received.  And  now,  in  tills 
new  edition,  she  lias  rendered  the  hook  more  than  ever 
worthy  of  patronage,  by  a  thorough  revision,  the  omission 
of  a  few  recipes  of  least  value,  the  addition  of  full  direc¬ 
tions  for  Canning  Fruits,  and  more  than  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Fifty  New  Recipes  which  have  been 
tested  by  experienced  housekeepers.  While  the  lessons  of 
economy  taught  by  the  late  war  have  not  been  forgotten, 
the  author  has  well  met  the  demands  of  the  present  customs 
of  society  for  a  greater  variety  of  dishes  than  used  to  be 
thought  requisite  for  the  ample  supply  of  the  family  table. 


PRICE.  POST-PAID. 


.$1.50. 


Address 


ORANGE  JUDD  k  00., 

243  Broadway,  New  York. 


MASONIC  GOODS. 

S1YORBS, 

BELTS, 

CHAPEAUX, 

GAIXTLETS, 

BAEORICKS. 
Cold  and  Silver  Laces,  Fringes,  Tas¬ 
sels,  Stars,  Braid. 

Military  and  Theatrical  Goods  in  large  variety. 

Send  for  Circular. 

SCHUYLER,  HARTLEY  &  GRAHAM, 

19  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


HERBERT’S  HINTS  TO  HORSE  KEEPERS, 

By  the  late  Henry  William  Herbert  (Frank 
Forester).  Price  $1.75. 

A  complete  manual  for  Horsemen,  embracing :  How  to 
Breed  a  Horse;  How  to  Buy  a  Horse;  How  to  Break  a 
Horse;  How  to  Use'a  Horse ;  How  to  Feed  a  Horse;  How 
to  Physic  a  Horse ;  How  to  Drive  a  Horse,  etc.;  and  a  chapter 
on  Mules  and  Ponies,  etc.  Beautifully  illustrated. 

Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price  by 


ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Issued  Weekly. 


A  Large,  Beautiful,  Highly  Illustrated 
arid  very  Valuable  Journal,  of  2®  Pages 
— full  of  Reliable,  Instructive,  and  In¬ 
teresting  Reading  Matter,  News,  and 
Miscellany:  just  suited  to  tlie  Wants 
and  Wishes  of  every  Family  — -  every 
Man,  Woman,  and  Child  in  America  — 


whether  living  in  City  or  Country. 


lias  engaged  as  contributors  one  of  the 


finest  Corps  of  Writers  in  the  world, 
including  tlie  following  : 

JEAN  INGELOW, 

MARY  ELIZABETH  DODGE, 
LOUISA  M.  ALCOTT, 

ELIZABETH  STUART  PHELPS, 
ROSE  TERRY, 

MARIA  R.  OAKEY, 

REBECCA  HARDING  DAVIS, 
EDWARD  EGGLESTON, 

EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE, 

And  many  others. 

Terms 

One  Copy,  One  Year,  -  -  $3.00 
Four  Copies,  One  Year,  -  $2.75  each. 
Ten  or  More  Copies,  -  -  -  $2.50  each. 

One  copy  each  of  Iiearth  and  Home 
and  American  Agriculturist  will  be  sent 
one  year  for  $4. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  U0.,  Publishers, 

.  ,y  I-  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Make  the  Most  of  your  Land. 

RAISE  VOIR  OWN  SEEDS. 


READ  THE  NEW  BOOK 

ON 

Farm  -  Gardening 

AND 

SEED  -  GROWING. 

BY  FRANCIS  BRILL. 


Land  within  a  moderate  distance  of  cities  is  too  valuable 
to  allow  regular  agriculture  to  be  followed  with  protit. 
Corn  and  other  grains  can  be  bought  cheaper  than  they  can 
be  raised,  when  we  take  the  value  of  the  land  into  account. 
The  same  cause  which  increases  the  value  of  the  land — the 
growth  of  towns  and  villages— affords  a  market  for  the  high¬ 
er-priced  agricultural  products.  Those  who  live  upon 
valuable  land  must  resort  to  Farm-Gardening.  Those  who 
live  near  the  ordinary  routes  of  transportation  by  which 
produce  can  be  shipped  and  fertilizers  brought  back  will 
find  it  to  their  object  to  look  into  the  matter  of  Farm-Gar¬ 
dening.  This  book,  by  Mr.  Brill,  is  the  work  of  an  expe¬ 
rienced  cultivator,  and  will  be  found  full  of  excellent  sug¬ 
gestions  and  instructions. 

Seed-Growing  is  an  increasing  business  in  tins  country, 
and  American-grown  seeds  are  rapidly  taking  the  prefer¬ 
ence.  Heretofore  we  have  bad  no  work  that  gave  directions 
for  growing  and  saving  the  seed  and  preparing  it  for  market. 
To  tile  farmer  who  wishes  to  grow  his  own  seed  this  book 
will  be  found  a  profitable  investment. 


A  BOOK  USEFUL  FOR  EVERY  FARMER,  GAR¬ 
DENER,  AND  TILLER  OF  THE  SOIL. 


Content!!. : 


Asparagus. 

Onions. 

Beans. 

Parsley. 

Beets. 

Parsnips. 

Broccoli. 

Peas. 

Cabbages. 

Peppers. 

Carrots. 

Plowing,  Fall. 

Cauliflower. 

Potatoes. 

Celery. 

Radishes. 

Cold-Frames. 

Rhubarb. 

Corn. 

Roots,  Storing  for  Winter. 

Cucumbers. 

Sage. 

Egg-Plants. 

Salsify  or  Oyster-Plant. 

Forcing-Pit. 

Sashes. 

Gardening,  Farm. 

Seed  Cloths. 

“  Market. 

“  Growing. 

Herbs. 

“  Harvesting. 

Horseradish. 

“  Cleaning, 

Hot-Beds. 

“  Sowing. 

Implements. 

Shutters. 

Insects. 

Sieves. 

Kale. 

Soil  and  Preparation. 

Kohl-Rabi. 

Spinach. 

Leeks. 

Squashes. 

Lettuce. 

Summer  Savory. 

Machines. 

Sweet  Marjoram. 

Manures  and  Manuring. 

Sweet  Potatoes. 

Mats,  Straw. 

Thyme. 

Melons,  Musk. 

Tomatoes. 

“  Water. 

Tools  and  their  Uses. 

Number  of  Plants  or  Hills 

Transplanting. 

on  an  Acre. 

Turnips.. 

Okra. 

Vegetables  and  Seeds. 

Price,  Post-paid, . $1.00. 


ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York, 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

New  and  Enlarged  Edition. 


BARRY’S 

FRUIT  GARDEN. 


By  P.  BARRY. 

I  I  .  IT  I  S  T  IZ  V  rU  u:  31 . 

The  Fruit  Garden  lias  long  filled  a  place  which  has  been 
occupied  by  no  other  work.  It  is  full  enough  upon  ail  the 
processes  of  propagation  to  suit  the  nurseryman,  and  this 
part  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  those  of  pruning,  training, 
and  cultivation,  is  exactly  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  ama¬ 
teur.  A  carefully  considered  selection  of  fruits  of  all  kinds 
makes  the  work  a  most  useful  one  to  those  who  plant  in  a 
large  or  a  small  way.  While  the  same  general  plan  of  the 
work  lias  been  preserved,  the  new  edition  lias  been  in  some 
parts  re-written,  and  in  others  so  largely  added  to,  that  it  is 
essentially  a  new  work.  To  those  familiar  with  horticultu¬ 
ral  literature  we  need  only  announce  a  new  and  thoroughly 
revised  edition  of  Barry’s  Fruit  Garden.  To  the  novice,  we 
can  say  that  lie  can  have  no  better  guide  than  this  work, 
which  embodies  the  ripe  experience  of  the  veteran  nursery¬ 
man  and  pomologist,  P.  Barry.  The  illustrations,  which  are 
all  re-engraved  and  much  augmented,  are  numerous  and 
instructive. 

CONTENTS  : 

PART  I. 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES. 

CHAPTER  I.— Names,  Descriptions,  and  Offices  of 
the  Different  Parts  of  Fruit  Trees. 

CHAPTER  II.— Soils. 

CHAPTER  III.— Manures. 

CHAPTER  IV.— The  Different  Modes  of  Propagating 
Fruit  Trees. 

CHAPTER  V.— Pruning— Its  Principles  and  Practice. 

PART  II. 

THE  NURSERY. 

CHAPTER  I.— Soil,  Situation,  etc. 

PART  III. 

THE  LAYING  OUT,  ARRANGEMENT,  AND  GEN¬ 
ERAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  PERMANENT  PLAN¬ 
TATIONS  OF  FRUIT  TREES,  SELECTION  OF 
TREES  AND  VARIETIES,  AND  PRUNING  AND 
CONDUCTING  TREES  UNDER  VARIOUS  FORMS. 

CHAPTER  I.— Permanent  Plantations  of  Fruit 
Trees. 

CHAPTER  II.— Pruning  and  Training  applied  to  the 
Different  Species  of  Fruit  Trees  under  Various 
Forms. 

PART  IV. 

SELECT  VARIETIES  OF  FRUITS,  GATHERING 
AND  PRESERVING  FRUITS,  DISEASES,  IN¬ 
SECTS,  IMPLEMENTS  IN  COMMON  USE. 

CHAPTER  I.— Abridged  Descriptions  of  Select 
Varieties  of  Fruits. 

CHAPTER  II.— Gathering,  Packing,  Transportation, 
and  Preservation  of  Fruits. 

CHAPTER  III.— Diseases  and  Insects. 

CHAPTER  IV.— Nursery,  Orchard,  and  Fruit-Garden 
Implements. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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THE  Tenth  Volume  of  Wood’s  Household  Magazine 
begins  with  January,  ’12.  its  regular  contributors  in¬ 
clude  Horace  Greelev.  Gail  Hamilton,  Thos.  K.  Beecher,  Dr. 

W.  Hal’  ’  -  "  •  ~ 


Dio  Lewis,  Dr.  W. 


all,  Janies  Parton,  etc.  Harriet 


class  periodicals  are  given  for  the  price  of  one  of  them. 
The  most  liberal  Premium  List  ever  published.  No  periodi¬ 
cal  is  more  frequently  or  favorably  mentioned  by  the  press, 
“  Wood’s  Household  Magazine  is  one  of  the  monuments  of 
business  enterprise  whicli  mark  the  age.”— Methodist  Home 
Journal,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  “  It  lias  been  improving  ever 
since  we  knew  it— a  good  criterion  for  the  future.”— Cou¬ 
rier,  New  Market,  Canada.  “It  is  a  marvel  of  cheapness 
and  first-class  quality  combined.”— New  York  Times.  Speci¬ 
men  copy  sent  free  to  any  address. 

S.  S.  WOOD  &  CO.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


THE 


Philadelphia  Lawn  -  Mower. 

BEAUTIFUL  LAWNS  may  always  be  had  by  using  this 
perfected  Mower.  AVe  make  eight  sizes,  ranging  in  price 
from  $15  to  $150.  Our  new  14-inch  Mower  Aveiglis  hut  38  lbS„ 
and  our  new  10-inch  only  42  lbs.— about  half  the  weight  of 
those  heretofore  used,  and  the  labor  of  working  them  is  re¬ 
duced  in  like  proportion.  Our  Pony  Mower  is  also  perfect. 
Send  for  Circular  describing  all  fully. 

GRAHAM,  EMhEK  &  PASSMORE, 
Patentees  and  Manufacturers,  631  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 


A  Tight  and  Perfect  Oil-Can. 


Sswing-Machine  size  may  be  kept  in  the  drawer,  and  is 
also  adapted  to  the  sportsman’s  pocket. 

Mowing-Machine  size  is  used  also  by  carpenters,  etc. 
Sold  at  all  Hardware  Stores.  Sample  Sewing-Machine  size 
mailed  free  to  any  address  for  25c.,  or  a  Nickel-plated  one  for 
40c.  Address  M.  W.  ROBINSON,  Ag’t, 

79  Chambers  st.,  New  York, 


AW  IMPORTANT  I.WEW'l'BOW.- 

Tlie  almost  incredible  impositions  to  which  ruptured 
persons  have  long  been  subjected  in  their  efforts  to  find  re¬ 
lief  have  induced  us  to  investigate  tlic  merits  of  the  Elas¬ 
tic  Truss  and  Supporter.  We  are  satisfied  that  in  all 
cases  where  a  wound  will  heal,  a  rupture  can  be  cured  by 
the  use  of  this  Truss.  Common  prudence  should  induce  all 
so  afflicted  to  call  on  or  send  to  This  Elastic  Truss  Co., 
No.  683  Broadway,  New  York,  for  a  full  descriptive  circular, 
before  wasting  their  money  on  the  worse  than  useless  tor¬ 
turing  metal  trusses  and  supporters.  The  best  surgical 
skill  is  employed  bv  this  Company,  and  no  charge  is  made 
for  a  full  examination  and  a  correct  statement  of  the  pro¬ 
babilities  of  a  permanent  cure.  The  price  is  within  the 
means  of  all.— N.  Y.  Independent. 


Minton’s  Encaustic  Tiles, 

CARNItlRK  VASES  for  Lawns  and  Gardens, 
Chimney  Tops,  etc. 

MILLER  &  COATES,  279  Pearl  st.,  New  York. 


INVALIDS’ 

TRAVELING  CHAIRS, 


FROM  $15  to  $50. 

FOR  IN  AND  OUT-DOOR  USE. 

Any  one  having  use  of  the  hands 
can  propel  and  guide  one.  Having 
no  use  of  the  hands,  any  child  of  live 
years  ran  push  a  grown  person  about. 
Patent  Sedan  Carrying  Chairs. 

State  your  case  and  send  stamp  lor 
circular. 

S.  A..  Successor  to 

STEPHEN  W.  SMITH, 

90  William  St.,  New  York. 


BUY  THE 


Iron-clad  Milk  Can ! 

The  only  one  ever  manufactured  that  will  stand  the  hard 
usage  to  whicli  they  are  subjected.  For  sale  by  all  can  mak¬ 
ers.  Stock  and  Trimmings  for  sale  only  by  the 


IRON-CLAD  CAN  CO.,  51  Hoy  st.,  N 

All  genuine  are  stamped  I.  C.  C.  Co. 


IMPROVED  FOOT  LATHES, 

With  Slide  Rest  and  Fittings.  Just  the  thing 
for  tlie  Artisan  or  Amateur  Turner. 

ALSO  HAND  PLANERS. 

Many  a  reader  of  this  paper  lias  one  of  them. 
Selling  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  Canada,  Cuba,  Europe, 

"  -  ’  * . . — riptive  Catalogue. 

H.  BALDWIN,  Laconia,  N.  II. 


M 


etc.  Send  for  descriptive  Catalogue. 
Address  N  - 


Who  wish  to  securs 
PATENTS  should 
write  to  MUNN  & 

_ _  1  CO.,  37  Park  Row, 

KewYorkJor  Advice  and  Pamphlet,  106  pages,  FREE. 


INVENTORS 
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BUTCH  OR  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE.— Imported  by  J.  T.  Ellis,  Esq.,  Flemington,  N.  J,— Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist.— {See  page  169.) 
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I’OIS  THE 

TTetr-iXL,  Grarden,  and  Honseliold. 
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The  busy  season  is  upon  us.  On  our  own  farm 
we  find  more  work  to  do  in  May  and  October  than 
any  other  two  months  in  the  year.  May  is  empha¬ 
tically  the  “seedtime,”  October  the  “harvest.” 
As  we  sow  so  shall  we  reap.  Much  of  our  success 
for  the  year  will  depend  on  our  labor  this  month  ; 
and  the  amount,  character,  efficiency,  and  the  eco¬ 
nomy  of  our  labor  this  month  will  depend  very 
much  on  the  care,  forethought,  and  wisdom  with 
which  we  have  laid  our  plans  and  prepared  for 
their  prompt  execution.  This  is  a  lesson  which 
every  farmer  of  experience  has  had  abundant  op¬ 
portunities  to  learn.  He  is  the  wise  man  who 
takes  the  lesson  to  heart.  We  can  not  now  fully 
atone  for  past  negligence  or  mistakes,  but  this  fact 
should  not  discourage  us.  We  should  forget  the 
things  that  are  behind,  and  press  forward.  The 
man  who  never  makes  a  mistake  is  to  be  pitied. 
The  growing  man,  the  man  who  is  learning,  the 
man  who  is  destined  to  do  something  in  the  world, 
is  the  man  who  makes  mistakes  and  profits  by  them. 
He  tumbles  down,  but  gets  up  and  pushes  on¬ 
ward.  It  is  better  to  stumble  than  to  stand  still. 

Hints  :ai»oait  Work. 

Take  Care  of  your  Health. — Few  people  reaV.so 
what  health  is  worth  until  they  lose  it.  It  is  easier 
to  prevent  disease  than  to  cure  it.  The  character 
of  our  farming  is  undergoing  great  changes.  We 
arc  using  more  machinery,  keeping  better  stock, 
raising  choicer  varieties  of  fruit,  grains,  potatoes, 
roots,  and  grasses ;  are  buying  more  or  making 
better  manure.  Now,  all  this  requires  brains.  We 
are  aware  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  nonsense 
written  on  this  subject.  Blit  it  is  undoubtedly  a 
fact  that  a  man  can  not  long  use  his  brain  as  an  in¬ 
telligent,  enterprising  American  farmer  is  now 
compelled  to  do,  and  work  and  worry  at  the  same 
time,  without  abundance  of  nutritious  food.  If  he 
undertakes  to  do  it  on  fat  pork,  potatoes,  bread, 
and  cake,  his  health  will  certainly  give  way.  The 
American  fanner  of  to-day  needs  and  must  have 
more  fresh  meat.  Better  patronize  the  butcher 
titan  the  doctor;  bet  ter  sell  fewer  eggs  and  buy  less 
medicine.  Wc  have  heard  a  fanner  say :  “  Food 


that,  is  good  enough  for  my  men  is  good  enough  for 
■me.”  He  may  have  been  right.  But' the  farmer 
who  thinks  and  works  too,  needs  better  food  and 
cooking  than  he  who  merely  works  with  his  hands. 

Don't  Take  down  the  Stoves. — Keep  a  fire  in  the 
living,  room  niglit  and  morning.  If  you  have  a 
good  old-fashioned  hearth,  so  much  the  better. 
Keep  a  good  fire  on  it.  Nothing  is  more  pleasant 
or  healthy.  But  do  not  think  because  you  have  a 
fire  you  must  shut  the  doors.  In  most  localities, 
until  the  laud  is  better  drained,  people  will  suffer 
more  or  less  from  malaria.  Hard  work  before 
breakfast  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 

Let  the  Children  Sleep. — Our  bright,  active,  intelli¬ 
gent  American  boys  and  girls  need  a  good  deal  of 
sleep.  Make  them  go  to  bod  early,  and  then  if  they 
can  sleep  until  breakfast-time  let  them. 

Do  not  Work  the  Boys  too  Hard. — Ever  since  boys 
were,  men  have  been  inclined  to  abuse  them.  Aud 
the  better  the  hoy  and  the  worse  the  man,  the 
more  likely  is  the  boy  to  be  “put  upon.”  The 
poorest  tools  are  given  to  him  and  the  most  dis¬ 
agreeable  work.  Did  you  ever  know  an  average 
man  who  selected  the  hardest  cows  to  milk  and 
gave  the  boy  the  easiest?  Did  you  ever  know  a 
man  who  would  go  for  water  and  let  the  boy  sit 
down  and  rest  in  the  field  while  he  was  gone? 

Live-Stock. — The  animals  on  the  farm  need  extra 
care  and  attention  this  month,  and  yet,  owing  to 
the  pressure  of  other  work,  they  are  very  apt  to  be 
neglected.  Recollect  that  a  farmer’s  success  de¬ 
pends  very  much  on  the  judgment  with  which  he 
manages  his  live-stock.  Almost  any  fanner  can 
raise  corn  and  potatoes,  but  not  one  farmer  in  ten 
lias  the  qualities  necessary  to  manage  horses,  cows, 
sheep,  and  pigs  to  the  best  advantage.  It  requires 
good  judgment,  a  kind  disposition,  promptness, 
systematic  regularity,  a  keen  eye  to  detect  the  first 
symptoms  of  lameness,  indigestion,  want  of  appe¬ 
tite,  sluggishness,  want  of  vigor,  etc.  'When  one 
animal  is  taken  sick,  it  should  be  taken  for  granted 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  there  is  some  defect  or 
neglect  in  the  food  or  management,  not  only  of  this 
one,  hut  of  all  tlic  others.  At  any  rate,  the  matter 
should  be  investigated. 

Indigestion.- — In  nine  eases  out  of  ten,  especially 
with  horses,  sickness  in  animals  is  caused  by  indi¬ 
gestion.  Want  of  grooming,  dirty,  ill-ventilated 
stables,  starving  one  week  and  over-feeding  the 
next,  not  feeding  at  the  regular  time  when  on  the 
road  and  then  giving  too. much  grain  when  the 
horses  are  exhausted  by  fasting  and  labor,  giving 
too  much  food  at  noon  and  too  little  time  to  eat  it 
in,  feeding  immature  grain  and  musty  hay — these 
are  among  the  causes  of  indigestion. 

Sheep. — Do  not  turn  out  to  grass  too  soon  ;  and 
as  long  as  the  grass  is  succulent  give  a  little  hay. 

Milch  Cows. — At  this  season  grass  is  often  too 
succulent.  There  is  not  nutriment  enougli  in  it  in 
proportion  to  bulk.  And  it  will  generally  pay  to 
give  the  cows  in  the  yard  some  hay  to  eat  during 
the  night,  and  a  little  “cut  feed”— say  one  peck  of 
hay  and  two  quarts  of  fine  middlings — the  first 
thing  in  the  morning.  A  good  cow  at  this  season 
gives  a  generous  flow  of  milk,  and  it  is  unwise  not 
to  supply  her  all  the  food  she  can  digest. 

Horses. — When  horses  have  been  fed  grain  all 
winter,  and  have  not  worked  regularly,  it  not  un- 
frequcntly  happens  that  they  have  little  appetite  as 
warm  weather  approaches,  and  when  put  to  hard 
work  on  the  farm  lose  flesh  rapidly.  They  need  a 
change  of  food.  If  it  is  possible,  give  them  a  few 
carrots,  or,  in  tlic  absence  of  these,  a  bran-mash, 
sufficient  to  relax  the  bowels.  If  oats  have  been 
fed  in  the  winter,  give  a  little  corn  in  the  ear  by 
way  of  change,  varied  with  “  cut  feed,”  consisting 
of  chaffed  hay  and  corn-meal  or  fine  bran,  or,  bet¬ 
ter  still,  oatmeal.  As  a  rule,  nothing  is  so  good  as 
oats — and  this  year  oats  are  nearly  as  cheap  as  corn. 
Barley  is  also  cheap,  and  by  way  of  a  change  there 
is  nothing  better  for  farm  horses  than  boiled  barley. 
Boil  it  until  it  bursts  open,  and  add  a  little  salt 
and  mix  it  with  chaffed  hay.  There  is  nothing  that 
will  fatten  a  horse  so  soon  as  boiled  barley. 

Threc-horse  Teams  should  be  used  wherever  pos- 
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Bible.  There  is  economy  iu  it.  One  man  can  drive 
three  horses  as  well  as  two.  The  '•  dead  weight  ” 
of  the  implement  is  the  same  in  either  case,  and  as 
it  not  unfreqnently  happens  that  the  power  of  one 
horse  is  expended  in  drawing  the  empty  machine, 
wagon,  or  implement,  three  horses  can  do  as  much 
again  real  work  as  two.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  do 
heavy  plowing  or  harrowing  with  two  horses,  and 
be  compelled  to  let  them  rest  frequently.  Put  on 
three,  and  keep  them  steadily  at  work.  In  harrow¬ 
ing,  especially,  a  rapid  gait  is  much  more  effective 
than  a  slow,  dragging  pace.  Brisk,  steady  work, 
and  fewer  hours  in  the  field,  with  better  grooming 
in  the  stable,  would  accomplish  more  work  with 
less  fatigue  to  man  and  horse. 

Swine. — The  system  of  feeding  should  be  adapted 
to  the  breed.  No  pig  can  grow  rapidly  on  poor  food. 
A  well-bred  pig  will  grow  rapidly  on  good  food— n 
poor-bred  pig  will  not;  and  this  is  the  real  essen¬ 
tial  difference  between  them.  If  you  starve  both, 
the  well-bred  pig  is  no  better  than  t lie  other.  Let 
young  pigs  have  all  they  will  eat  and  digest.  The 
younger  the  pig,  the  more  it  will  eat  in  proportion 
t©  live- weight,  and  the  more  it.  will  gain  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  food  consumed.  We  commence  to  feed 
our  pigs  when  two  weeks  old,  placing  a  little  trough 
where  the  sow  can  not  get  at  it.  The  pigs  arc 
specially  fond  of  boiled  beets  or  mangels,  mixed 
with  cooked  corn-meal  or  fine  wheat-bran.  Wean 
gradually,  at  from  six  to  eight  weeks  old.  Until 
from  three  to  four  months  old,  the  pigs  can  hardly  be 
fed  too  liberally.  After  that,  and  when  running 
out  at  pasture,  if  they  are  unmistakably  getting 
too  fat,  ease  off  on  the  grain.  As  a  rule,  however, 
all  young  well-bred  pigs  should  have  a  little  grain 
in  addition  to  pasture,  and  the  slops  of  the  house 
and  dairy.  Sec  that  the  pigs  have  access  to  fresh 
water.  They  may  not  drink  much,  but  it  should 
always  be  provided  for  them,  no  matter  how  sloppy 
their  food  may  be.  Provide  ashes,  salt,  sulphur, 
and  charcoal.  Keep  the  pens  and  troughs  clean. 

Poultry. — Provide  plenty  of  nest-eggs  for  the 
hens,  and  see  that  two  do  not  lay  in  one  nest  or  in 
the  same  nest  with  a  sitting  hen.  See  that  every¬ 
thing  is  kept  clean  in  the  poultry-house,  and  that  it 
is  well  ventilated.  Whitewash  frequently.  Nothing 
is  better  for  young  chickens  than  curd,  or  bread 
soaked  in  hot  water,  placed  outside  the  coop,  where 
the  hen  can  not  get  at  it.  Move  the  coops  fre¬ 
quently,  so  as  to  keep  the  ground  or  grass  clean. 
This  is  particularly  necessary  with  turkeys.  Avoid 
the  common  mistake  of  having  the  coops  too 
small,  and  see  that  they  are  well  ventilated.  The 
great  secret  of  raising  ducks  is  to  feed  them  all  they 
will  eat,  half  a  dozen  times  a  day,  or  more  ! 

Corn. — Nothing  is  more  important  in  raising 
corn  than  to  secure  a  “good  start.”  It  is  half  the 
race.  A  fine,  mellow  soil  is  of  the  first  import¬ 
ance.  The  best  way  to  secure  this  depends  on  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Every  farmer  must  determine  this 
matter  for  himself.  As  a  rule,  we  seldom  harrow 
the  land  sufficiently.  Corn  can  not  thrive  among 
clods.  Our  own  practice,  when  planted. in  hills,  is 
to  soak  the  corn  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours 
i.n  warm  soft  water,  and  dry  it  with  plaster.  By 
exercising  due  precautions,  the  same  thing  may  be 
done  when  sowing  with  a  drill. 

Corn-Fodder. — It  is  a  great  mistake  to  sow  corn-' 
broadcast.  Sow  in  drills  3%  feet  apart,  say  four 
bushels  of  seed  per  acre,  or  a  kernel  about  every 
inch  in  the  row.  The  land  must  be  as  rich  and 
mellow  as  possible.  Use  the  cultivator  frequently. 

Potatoes. — Peachblows  and  other  late  varieties 
should  be  planted  early.  If  you  are  late,  plant  the 
Early  Rose  or  some  other  variety  that  ripens  early. 
We  have  had  a  good  crop  of  Flukes  planted  the 
first  week  iu  June.  The  Early  Rose  has  a  tendency 
to  grow  out  of  the  ground,  and  should  be  planted 
deep,  or  else  be  well  hilled  up. 

Mangel-  Wurzel. — All  things  considered,  we  re¬ 
gard  this  as  the  best  root  crop  for  our  climate.  If 
the  land  is  rich  enough,  and  the  plants  get  a  good 
start,  the  severest  drouth  seldom  hurts  the  crop. 
Sow  in  drills  three  feet  apart,  and  thin  out  twelve 
to  fifteen  inches  in  the  rows.  It  requires  about 


four  pounds  of  seed  per  acre.  The  earlier  the  seed 
is  sown  tills  month  the  better,  provided  the  soil 
can  be  got  in  good  condition.  But  it  is  better  to 
wait  until  June,  or  substitute  ruta-bagas,  rather 
tlian  to  sow  on  poorly-prepared  land. 

"Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

The  spring  has  been  so  backward  that  many  of 
the  operations  which  ought  to  have  been  finished 
last  month,  will  have  to  be  done  in  this.  Many 
plants  that  have  usually  survived  the  winter  with 
a  little  protection,  will  probably  be  found  to  be 
injured  and  perhaps  in  some  cases  destroyed.  It 
will  often  be  necessary  to  replant,  and  preparations 
ought  to  lie  made  as  early  as  possible,  so  that  the 
trees  maybe  set  before  they  have  started  to  grow. 


Orcliai'd  and  Nursery. 

Planting. — If  trees  were  properly  heeled  in  last 
fall,  they  may  be  set  several  weeks  later  than,  they 
could,  if  taken  from  the  nursery  rows.  The  plant¬ 
ing  should  be  forwarded  as  fast  as  possible,  so  that 
the  present  season’s  growth  may  ripen  properly. 

Grafting,  if  done  after  the  trees  have  started  to  j 
grow,  will  require  considerable  care,  as  the  bark 
slips  so  easily,  that  there  is  danger  of  injuring  the 
trees  by  peeling. 

Cultivating. — An  orchard  needs  to  be  kepc  plowed 
and  thoroughly  cultivated,  in  order  to  produce  the 
best  results,  and  during  the  first  few  years  after 
planting  some  crop  may  be  raised  between  the 
rows ;  potatoes  or  carrots  are  good  crops  for  a 
y.oung  orchard. 

Mulching. — Too  much  can  not  be  said  about  pro¬ 
perly  mulching  young  trees,  especially  the  first 
season  after  they  arc  set :  it  saves  a  great  deal  of 
work  in  destroying  weeds,  and  during  a  dry  season 
will  often  prevent  trees  dying. 

Nursery  Trees.  —  Those  budded  or  grafted  last  : 
summer,  will  be  disposed  to  throw  out  suckers  from  I 
the  stock.  These  should  be  rubbed  off,  and  not  be 
allowed  to  get  large  enough  to  require  cutting. 

Seeds. — Plant  all  seeds  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
keep  the  beds  free  from  weeds.  Young  seedlings 
should  be  shaded  as  soon  as  up,  taking  care  to  use 
some  kind  of  shelter  that  will  allow  a  free  circula¬ 
tion  of  air  around  the  plants  ;  a  screen  of  laths  is 
much  used  by  nurserymen. 

Insects. — War  must  still  be  kept  up  against  all  in¬ 
jurious  insects,  plans  for  destroying  which  have 
been  given  heretofore. 


Fruit  Garden. 

As  the  fruit  garden  is  only  an  orchard  on  a  small 
scale,  the  directions  for  planting  and  general  cul¬ 
tivation  will  be  the  same. 

Strawberries.  — Finish  setting  new  plantations, 
and  fork  under  the  manure  applied  last  fall. 

Cuttings  of  currants,  gooseberries,  etc.,  may  be 
set  out  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  with  six  inches 
between  the  cuttings.  After  one  season’s  growth 
they  may  be  planted  where  they  are  to  grow. 

Currant  bushes  which  have  become  sickly  and 
unsightly  from  the  want  of  care,  ought  to  have  the 
old  wood  cut  back,  so  as  to  give  light  and  air. 

Raspberries  and  Blackberries. — Tie  up  the  canes  of 
last  year’s  growth  and  cut  away  the  old  bearing 
canes,  if  not  attended  to  last  fall.  Plenty  of  manure 
should  be  spaded  under  between  the  rows. 

Grape-Vines. — If  grape-vines  have  been  left  down 
until  now,  on  account  of  frosts,  and  the  shoots 
have  pushed,  great  care  must  be  used  not  to  injure 
them.  When  vines  are  trained  according  to  the 
arm  system,  the  arms  should  be  bent  in  the  form 
of  a  curve,  to  allow  the  buds  to  start  equally.  Young 
vines,  set  out  this  season,  should  be  allowed  to 
grow  only  one  cane. 

Layers  may  be  made  by  laying  the  canes  in 
trenches  until  the  buds  start,  when  they  should  be 
gradually  covered  with  soil,  as  the  shoots  grow. 


Kitciiew  4iSsii-«lc«n. 

In  the  warmer  parts  of  the  country,  the  early 
erops  of  hardy  vegetables  will  be  ready  to  gather 
this  month,  while  in  the  more  northern  States  the 
ground  will  not  be  ready  to  plant  sooner  than  the 
first  week  in  May.  It  is  best  to  wait  until  the 
greund  is  warm  and  dry,  before  sowing,  as  a  few 
days  can  not  make  a  great  difference  in  the  harvest. 

Asparagus  may  be  cut  from  established  beds, 
taking  care  not  to  injure  the  roots.  If  it  is  sent  to 
market,  it  should  be  put  up  in  bunches  six  to  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  according  to  the  season,  taking 
care  to  have  the  tops  even,  and  when  bunched,  to 
cut  the  butts  off  square. 

Beans. — Do  not  plant  the  pole  and  Lima  beans 
until  all  danger  from  frost  is  over.  A  few  rows  of 
bush  beans  may  be  planted  early  this  month. 

Beets. — Sow  a  few  rows  very  early,  as  they  will 
stand  considerable  frost.  The  seed  may  be  sown 
thickly,  atnd  afterwards  the  plants  may  be  thinned 
and  used  for  greens. 

Cabbage  and  Caidifloivers. — Set  out  plants  from  the 
liot-bed  and  cold-frame,  and  sow  seed  for  second 
early.  As  soon  as  the  seed  is  up,  sprinkle  the 
plants  with  air-slaked,  lime,  to  keep  off  the  fly. 
Plants  that  were  set  last  month  must  be  kept  hoed, 
and  liquid  manure  applied  occasionally. 

Carrots. — Sow  a  few  rows  for  early,  and  put  in 
plenty  of  seed,  as  it  often  comes  poorly.  Keep  the 
soil  between  the  rows  stirred  often,  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  weeds. 

Corn  is  a  tender  plant,  and  is  easily  injured  by 
frost;  therefore  it.  should  not  be  planted  until  all 
danger  from  frost  is  past.  In  garden  culture 
plant  in  drills,  allowing  one  foot  bet  ween  the  plants. 

Cucumbers,  started  under  glass,  may  be  set  out  as 
soon  as  the  ground  is  warm  ;  give  them  a  little  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  sun,  during  the  day,  by  means  of 
a  newspaper,  or  pieces  of  board  set  around  the 
hills.  Sow  for  pickles  next  month. 

Egg-Plants  require  more  heat  than  most  other 
vegetables,  and  ought  not  to  be  planted  out  until 
settled  warm  weather. 

Herbs. — Sow  seeds  of  Sage,  Sweet  Marjoram, 
Summer  Savory,  and  Thyme,  etc. 

Leelcs  ought  to  be  sown  early,  so  as  to  get  a  good 
start  before  the  dry  weather  comes  on.  Stir  the 
soil  between  the  rows,  and  thin  if  too  thick. 

Lettuce. — Sow  seed  for  a  succession,  and  set  out 
plants  from  the  liot-bed. 

Martynias  make  one  of  the  finest  pickles  we  have, 
and  if  once  tried,  will  always  be  grown.  Sow  when 
the  ground  is  warm,  and  when  large  enough,  trans¬ 
plant  into  rows,  two  feet  apart,  allowing  eighteen 
inches  between  the  plants. 

Melons. — Treat  as  recommended  for  cucumbers. 

Mustard. — Sow  for  salad  in  rows,  15  inches  apart. 

Nasturtiums. — Plant  and  give  them  the  support  of 
brush. 

Okra. — Sow  the  latter  part  of  the  month  where 
it  is  to  be  grown. 

Onions. — Keep  the  beds  sown  last  month  clear  of 
weeds,  and  loosen  the  soil  often. 

Peas.— Brush  the  tall  varieties  and  keep  them 
properly  hoed.  Plant  more  seed  for  a  succession. 

Peppers  should  be  treated  the  same  as  egg-plants. 

Potatoes. — Hoe  as  soon  as  up  ;  plant  for  the  second 
early  crop.  A  great  deal  of  labor  may  be  saved,  if  the 
garden  is  large  enough  to  allow  of  horse  cultivation. 

Radishes. — Sow  for  a  succession,  and  sprinkle  with 
air-slaked  lime  as  soon  as  up,  if  insects  trouble. 

Salsify. — Sow  thickly  iu  drills,  fifteen  inches  apart, 
and  when  up,  thin  to  three  or  four  inches  in  the  row. 

Spinach. — There  ought  to  be  several  sowings  of 
spinach  for  a  succession.  New  Zealand  Spinach 
should  be  sown  in  drills,  and  afterwards  trans¬ 
planted  into  rows,  three  feet  apart  each  way  ;  this 
is  preferable  to  Spinach  during  the  summer,  as  it  is 
not  so  liable  to  run  to  seed. 

Tomatoes. — Transplant  as  soon  as  the  weather 
will  permit,  three  or  four  feet  apart  each  way, 
according  to  the  richness  of  the  soil.  The  plants 
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in  neat  gardens  are  trained  to  some  sort  of  a  trellis, 
and  the  vines  pruned,  to  secure  the  best  results. 

Turnips. — Sow  in  well-manured  soil,  and  ns  soon 
as  up,  sprinkle  with  ashes  or  air-slaked  lime,  to 
prevent  the  insects  from  destroying  them. 


VI© wea"»Cn»ir<jlej«.  and  Law u . 

Evergreens  do  best  if  planted  this  mouth,  as  this 
is  the  season  when  they  commence  their  annual 
growth.  In  transplanting  do  not  expose  the  roots 
to  the  sun  and  air,  but  keep  wet  and  protect  with 
hay  or  blankets,  and  set  out  as  soon  as  possible. 

Margins.  —  Cut  the  edges  of  beds,  walks,  and 
drives  smoothly  with  an  edging-knife. 

Annuals. — Transplant  from  the  hot-bed  or  win¬ 
dow-boxes  the  young  seedlings  as  soon  as  the 
weather  becomes  mild. 

Perennials  may  be  sown  in  a  bed  by  themselves, 
and  kept  free  from  weeds.  Sow  seeds  of  those 
comiug  into  flower  as  soon  as  ripe. 

Pulbs. — Plant  out  Gladioluses,  Lilies,  etc.,  as  soon 
as  possible.  Tuberoses  should  be  started  in  pots 
in  the  greenhouse  or  hot-bed. 

Climbers. — Provide  supports  for  climbing  vines, 
such  as  Sweet  Pea,  Cypress-vine, and  Morning  Glory. 

Dahlias. — Start  in  the  hot-bed,  and  set  out  the 
plants  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  warm. 

Lawns. — Mow  often,  in  order  to  induce  a  thick 
growth  of  grass,  and  to  keep  down  all  weeds.  Use 
the  roller  after  a  rain. 

^Ja-ecMlaoaase  jaaaijl  YViairiLow  l*Isiiia4s. 

The  latter  part  of  this  mouth  will  be  early  enough 
to  put  out  house  plants  into  the  borders,  and  in 
order  that  the  plants  may  not  be  put  back  in  their 
growth,  the  ventilators  should  be  opened,  and  dur¬ 
ing  mild  days  the  doors,  so  that  the  plants  may  be 
gradually  hardened.  Plants  stored  in  the  cellar 
during  the  winter  may  now  be  brought  out,  potted, 
and  placed  in  the  borders. 

Camellias ,  when  put  out  of  doors  during  the  sea¬ 
son,  should  be  shaded,  or  else  placed  where  they 
will  not  be  injured  by  storms. 

Fuchsias  seldom  do  well  when  planted  in  the 
borders,  unless  they  have  some  protection  from  the 
sun ;  if  planted  out,  they  should  be  well  staked. 

Cuttings  of  shrubs  may  be  made  from  the  green 
wood  as  soon  as  it  becomes  a  little  firm. 

Hanging  Baskets  make  very  pretty  ornaments  for 
a  piazza,  if  they  do  not  get  the  strong  rays  of  the 
sun.  They  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  moved 
up  and  down,  to  allow  them  to  be  watered  easily. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
April  15,  1872,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  TUB  NEW  YORK  31  A1£K RTS. 

Rkortpts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  1  hie.  llarle.ii.  Oats. 

26 d'9  this  m’t.li  .182,000  111,001)  970,000  3,500  239,000  393,000 

25  cl's  last  ill’ til.  133, 000  291,000  1,069,000  900  271,000  139,000 

Sat.ks.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  lh/e.  Darien.  Oats. 

26 d’s (Msm'th. 213,000  1,083.000  1,827,500  IROOO  303,000  939,000 

25d’s  last  in’ til. 156, 000  1,029,000  1,719,000  78,000  336,000  978,000 


54.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  pear. 
Hroripts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Ri/e.  Darien.  Oats. 

26  (lays  1872... 182.000  111,000  976,000  3,500  239,0M)  393,000 

26  llaya  1871... 261, 000  113,000  827,000  13,000  121,000  293,000 

Sai.rs.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  Darien.  Oats. 

26  (Vs  1372... 218, 000  1,083,000  j ,827,800  112,000  803,000  939,000 

26  d’s 7871. .  ..283,000  1,413,000  1,330,000  23,010  292,000  795,000 

3.  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  I  to  April  VS. 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Due.  Rarleu.  Oats. 

1872  .  217.000  1,873.515  3.579,919  170,320  - -  8,730 

1871 .  519,351  2,662,210  1,071*149  -  39,063  12,929 

1870  .  891,829  2,336,354  87,593  6,709  -  5,818 

1869  .  252,219  2,111,621  7887278  -  34,934 

1863 . ...'205,245  815, S89  2,393,916  158,822  -  21,107 

Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York. 

Wheat,  Corn,  Dye,  -Parley,  Oats,  Malt, 
187-2.  lmsli.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

April  8. .....1,881,946  421,836  335,430  190,691  78,887  - 

1871. 


April  10 .  811,871  ISO, 917  150,961  164,898  709.363  171,897 

21;-.re'-  ...1,523,785  201,383  150,514  329,349  1,133,897  218, '231 


Gold  has  been  variable  in  price,  having  receded  to  109% 
and  advanced  to  110%.  The  closing  quotation,  April  13th, 

was  110% . Breadstuff*  have  been  moderately  active. 

Flour  has  been  in  reduced  slock,  and  decidedly  firmer, 
particularly  winter  wheat  extras,  which  have  been  offered 


with  unusual  reserve.  Spring  wheat  lias  been  without 
material  changes  in  values,  but  closed  weak.  Winter 
wheat,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  much  dearer  and  in  quite 
urgent  request,  especially  the  better  grades  of  red  and 
amber,  which  have  been  purchased  more  freely  by  millers, 
in  good  part  for  use  at  the  South.  Com  has  been  ill 
fair  request,  and  closed  stronger  in  price,  shippers  buying 
moderately.  Bye  and  Barley  have  been  depressed  and 
lower.  Oats  have  been  quoted  cheaper,  leading  to  more 

extensive  dealings,  mostly  in  mixed  Western . Wool 

lias  attracted  less  attention,  and  prices  have  been  quoted 
lower,  though  holders  have  not  been  willing  to  make  im¬ 
portant  concessions.  Manufacturers  have  been  buying 

only  to  meet  urgent  wants . Provisions  have  been  in 

rather  more  demand,  particularly  hog  products,  which 

closed  more  steadily . Cotton  has  been  more  active, 

and  quoted  higher . Hav  lias  been  in  demand  at  firmer 

rates . Hops  and  Tobacco,  in  request  within  our 

range . Grass  Seeds  have  been  dull  and  irregular. 


CURRXNT  WlIOLRSALli  PRICKS. 


Prior  ok  Gold  . 

Fr.ouit— Super  to  Extra  State 

Super  to  Extra  Southern _ 

Extra  Western . 

Extra  Genesee . 

Superfine  Western . 

Kyr  Flour. . . . 

Corn-Meal....  . 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White. 
All  kinds  of  P.ed  and  Amber. 

Corn— Yellow . . 

Mixed  . 

Oats-  Western . 

State  . 

Bye  . 

Barley .  . 

IIay— Bale  ill  100  ns . 

Straw,  18  100  lt.s . 

Cotton— Middlings,  1ft  lb 

Hops— Crop  oflfil.  19  lb . 

Fratiikrs—  Live  Geese,  K<  tt. 

Sued—  Glover,  10  lb  . 

Timothy,  ?!  bushel . 

Flax,  ifl  bushel . 

Sugar— Brown,  19  n  . 

Molasses.  Cuba.  IDsal.  . 
Goffer—  I tio (Gold,  in  bond). 
Toraooo,  Kentucky,  ?!  lb. 

Seed  Leaf,  19  lb . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece, Kt  R. 

Domestic,  pulled,  19  1b . 

California,  unwashed, . 

Tallow,  19  lb  . 

Oil-Cake— ¥  ton . . 

Pork — Mess,  ?i  barrel . 

Prime,  19  barrel  . 

Beef— Plain  mess . 

La  an,  in  tres.  &  barrels,  ?!  lb. 

Butter— State,  ?'  lb . 

Western,  ?!  Ib . 

Cheese . 

Beans—?!  bushel . 

Peas— Canada,  free.  19  bu _ 

Eggs— Fresh,  ?!  dozen . 

Poultry— Dressed  Fowls. . . . 

Turkeys,  dressed,  ?!  Ib . 

Geese,  19  Ib  . .  . 

Ducks,  19  pair . 

Potatoes,  ?!  bill . . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  ?<  bbl . 

Turnips — 19  bbl . 

Garbages— ?!  100 . 

Onions—?!  bbl . 

Cranberries— ?!  barrel . 

Broom  -corn— 19  lb . 

Apples—?!  barrel . 


March  16. 

110  % 


April  15. 
11011 
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New  York  Live-Stock  Markets. 


week  enbing  Deeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tot'l. 


March  18th . 6,268  146  1.167  20,239  27,996  56,116 

March  25th . 7,671  115  1,340  14,818  28.0S7  52,081 

April  1st .  ..8,205  103  2.214  21,035  21,999  53,606 

April  8tli .  6.990  164  2,124  13,682  24,2  5  47,215 

Total  in  4  Weeks . 29,134  528  7,145  69.821  102,287  209,018 

do  for  ]>  rev.  1  IPeef-.s. .  27,313  613  3,369  83, S66  115, S59  231,079 


Deeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 


Average  per  Week . 7.283  132  1,786  17,456  25,572 

do.  do.  last  Month..... 6,835  161  842  20,966  23,965 

do.  do.  prev’s  Month...  .7,611  107  831  25,023  31,839 

A vewtge  per  Week,  1871 . 7,137  88  2,301  25,132  25,177 


Heel'  Cattle.— Notwithstanding  an  average  increase 
of  about  400  cattle  per  week  during  the  past  month,  there 
is  a  little  improvement  in  price.  The  rates  remained 
unchanged  for  three  weeks,  when  drovers  combined  for 
a  rise,  as  they  had  been  losing  money.  After  holding  lots 
for  several  days  in  the  yards,  hoping  for  an  improvement, 
owners  were  forced  to  sell  at  just  about  what  the  cattle 
cost  in  Chicago.  Having  eaten  beef  freely  all  winter, 
people  are  ready  to  turn  to  something  else  in  the  spring, 
and  they  now  find  substitutes  in  the  abundant  supplies 
of  veal,  eggs,  fish,  etc.  Just  now,  with  a  strong  holding 
hack  on  the  part  of  shippers,  the  rates  are  advanced  !4c. 
$  it).,  and  stock  is  in  demand  again.  Texan  “long¬ 
horns  ”  are  coming  forward  more  freely,  some  of  them 
from  Ohio  distilleries,  where  they  have  taken  kindly  to 
slop-feed.  The  fat  cattle  have  been  exhausted  in  Ken¬ 
tucky.  Our  main  supplies  now  arrive  from  Illinois,  with 
fair  supplies  from  Ohio  and  Missouri. 

Below  we  give  the  range  of  prices,  average  price,  and 
figures  at  [which  large  lots  were  sold  : 

March  18.  ranged  10  @14  c.  Large  sales  II  ©1254c.  Av.  1124 

March  25tli,  do.  10bt@14  c.  dot  do.  11>»®13  c.  do.  12 

April  1st,  do.  1054@ll  c.  do.  do.  ll)£@12>£c.  do.  II 94 

April  8th,  do.  10  ©1354c.  do.  do.  11  @12  c.  do.  Ilf- 

Mill'll  Cows. — The  fresh-cow  trade  does  not  im¬ 
prove  in  the  least,  though  receipts  have  been  lighter. 
Milk  is  abundant  and  low,  cow  beef  hard  to  sell,  and 


cows  themselves  too  plenty  for  the  demand.  The  great¬ 
est  difficulty  is  found  in  selling  poor  cows,  and,  judging 
from  the  stock  sent  here,  one  would  suppose  the  farmers 
had  all  combined  to  dispose  of  their  worthless  trash.  A 
pen  of  this  kind  of  stock — genuine  scailawags — was  just 
sold  at  §15  per  head.  Other  poor  cows  sold  at  $25  @  $40 : 

fair,  at  $50  ©  $G0 ;  and  good  to  prime  at  $05  @  $80 . 

Calves. — Wc  have  seldom  seen  the  calf  trade  so  com¬ 
pletely  demoralized.  Not  that  the  supply  of  live  calves 
lias  been  so  very  large,  but  because  dressed  have  come 
forward  so  freely,  while  soft  weather  rendered  it  impera¬ 
tively  necessary  to  sell  them  at  once.  When  a  butcher 
was  offered  fat  dressed  calves  at  10c.  y  I).,  lie  was  not 
inclined  lo  pay  above  8c.  for  live.  One  large  lot  of 
dressed  was  sold  at  5c.  y  lb.  A  pen  of  2S0  choice  Bucks 
Co.,  Pa.,  live  calves,  135  £>s.,  was  sold  at  Sc.  It  is  now 
too  late  in  the  season  to  send  in  dressed  calves  from  any 
distance.  Good  to  prime  milk-fed  live  calves  arc  worth 
Tc.  ©  8c.  y  ib.  ;  common  to  fair  sell  at  4c.  hi)  0|4c.  Hog- 
dressed  are  worth  Sc.  (a)  10%c.  for  milk-fed,  and  4c.  ©  6c. 

for  small  and  thin  veals . SSieep  :i ml  Lambs. — 

Sheep  are  coming  forward  sparingly,  and  are  now  im¬ 
proving.  They  ran  down  about  14c.  soon  after  last  re¬ 
port,  and  trade  dragged  heavily.  This  was  owing  to  a 
dullness  in  wool,  which  led  skin-buyers  to  reduce  the 
prices  of  pells  about  75c.  each.  The  skins  had  formerly 
been  the  chief  recommendation  for  selling  sheep,  so 
quick  did  the  pelt-buyers  pick  them  up  at  $4.50  @  $5, 
each.  Now  it  takes  a  fine  lot  of  skins  to  reach  $4.  Lambs 
come  forward  sparingly  this  backward  spring.  They  are 
worth  $7  @  $9.50,  each,  on  lCc.  @  lfic.  y  lb.,  live  weight, 
Toor  to  medium  sheep  are  quoted  at  7J4c.  ©  S!4c.  ^ 
B. ;  fair  to  good  at  8%c.  @  9'4c.  ;  and  prime  to  best 

selections  at.  10c.  ©  10 *4 c . Swine. — Wo  hogs  are 

now  arriving  dressed,  and  live  come  forward  loss  freely. 
And  still  there  is  a  decline  of  )4c.  on  live.  Just  at  the 
close  there  is  a  scarcity,  and  prices  of  city  dressed  are 
higher  than  they  were  a  few  days  ago.  The  consumptive 
demand  lessens  as  warm  weather  comes  on.  Live  are 
worth  4%c.  @  6c.;  city-dressed  Western,  G%c.  ©  6%c. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  u-e  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


SScsnitling-  Money :  —  Clieckn  on 
New  Yorlt  City  Banks  or  Bankers  are  best 
for  large  sums  ;  make  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange 
JTudd  &  Co.  — Post-Office  Money  Orders, 

for  $50  or  less,  are  cheap  and  safe  also.  When  these  are  not 
obtainable,  register  letters,  affixing  stamps  for  post¬ 
age  and  registry ;  put  in  Hie  money  and  seal  the  letter  in 
the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  the  above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss. 

Postage  :  On  American  Agriculturist ,  3  cents 
a  quarter,  in  advance  ;  on  Ilearth  and  Home,  5  cents  per 
quarter.  Double  rates  if  not  paid  in  advance  at  the 
office  where  the  papers  are  received.  For  subscribers  in 
British  America,  the  postage  must  he  sent  to  this  office 
for  prepayment  here. 

Itonnil  Copies  of  Volume  Tliirty 

are  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office;  o-r  $2.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  last  fifteen  volumes 
(10  to  30)  will  also  be  forwarded  at  same  price.  Sets  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style,  at 75  cents  per  vol.  (50  cents  extra,  if  return¬ 
ed  by  mail.)  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 

Clul»s  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting 
for  each  addition  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members ; 
or  a  small  club  may  be  increased  to  a  larger  one;  thus: 
a  person  having  sent  10  subscribers  and  $12,  may  after¬ 
ward  send  10  more  subscribers  with  only .$8  ;  making  a 
club  of  20  at  $1  each ;  and  so  of  the  other  club  rates. 

Castor  JPoswacc.  —  “H.  S.,”  St.  Louis, 
wants  to  know  the  value  of  Castor  Pomace  ns  a  fertilizer. 
The  only  analysis  of  this  substance  we  know  of  was  made 
by  Prof.  Johnson,  and  is  as  follows:  Water,  9  per  cent; 
qil,  IS;  fiber  and  mucilage,  33 ;  nitrogenous  bodies,  29; 
ash,  C  (the  ash  consists  of  one  third  phosphoric  acid,  and 
one  third  potash,  magnesia,  sulphuric  and  carbonic  acids). 
As  the  pomace  contains  one  third  as  much  phosphoric 
acid  and  ammonia  ns  ordinary  guano,  its  value  as  a  ma¬ 
nure  or  as  an  article  of  commerce  is  proportionate.  It 
is  stimulntingand  rapid  in  its  action,  and  therefore  would 
bo  valuable  ns  an  article  to  enrich  composts,  or  ns  an  ap¬ 
plication  for  stimulating  the  early  growth  of  plants. 
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ISe  Sure  asail  Read  the  number  of  Hearth 
and  Home  for  April  20.  The  information  about  medicines, 
humbugs,  etc.,  is  alone  worth  ten  times  the  cost  of  the 
paper.  It  contains  1G  extra  columns  on  the  libel  suit, 
which  will  be  found  very  instructive.  Besides  these  it 
has  a  great  variety  of  engravings  and  interesting  reading. 
You  can  get  it  of  any  newsdealer  for  8  or  10  cents  ;  or  for 
a  dime,  a  copy  will  be  mailed  from  this  office,  post-paid. 

Tlae  “  HLag'Hitaainig-  ”  Saw.  —  “Jas.  J. 
D.,”  Sherbrooke,  P.  Q.,  Canada,  asks  if  the  saw  described 
lately  in  the  American  Agriculturist  is  really  what  it  is 
represented  to  be,  or  half  as  good.  Our  readers  may  de- 
pend’on  this,  that  no  amount  of  money  would  secure  the 
admittance  of  a  notice  to  our  editorial  columns  of  any¬ 
thing  which  wc  were  not  satisfied  is,  so  fat  as  we  can 
judge,  exactly  what  it  is  represented  to  be.  In  indorsing 
the  1  ‘  Boynton  Saw,”  we  speak  from  actual  experience  of 
its  merits,  and  believe  its  inventor  will  make  good  all  lie 
says.  In  the  hands  of  any  person  who  knows  how  to 
properly  use  a  saw,  we  think  it  will  do  all  ho  claims  for  it. 

Caslture  o£  BSessMss.— “  Vermonter”  wants 
to  grow  beans,  and  asks  what  manure  shall  he  put  on, 
how  shall  he  put  in  and  how  harvest  the  crop.  A  light 
dressing  of  barn-yard  manure  and  twenty  bushels  of 
leached  ashes  per  acre  will  benefit  the  crop.  After  plow¬ 
ing  and  harrowing  mark  out  as  for  corn,  two  feet  apart 
each  way,  and  drop  five  beans  in  each  hill.  Keep  clean 
with  the  hoe  or  cultivator.  When  the  crop  is  ripe,  it 
should  be  pulled,  and  stacked,  if  not  quite  dry,  in  tall,  nar¬ 
row  stacks,  around  a  stake  driven  in  the  ground,  until 
dry  enough  to  thrash.  Rain  or  damp  will  cause  mildew,' 
and  spoil  the  color  and  appearance  of  the  beans  and 
much  reduce  their  marketable  value. 

Averill  Co.  Paisat.— E.  Evans,  Somerset 
Co.,  N.  J.,  asks  what  we  know  of  the  Averill  Co.  Paint. 
We  know  that  it  is  put  up  in  cans,  all  ready  for  use,  and 
of  any  desired  color ;  that  it  spreads  easily,  has  good  body, 
and  a  very  beautiful  appearance ;  that  we  have  used  it  on 
inside  and  outside  work,  and  found  it  so  convenient  and 
excellent,  that  we  would  not  again  go  to  the  trouble  of 
mixing  up  ordinary  paints  for  any  purpose,  even  at  a 
much  less  price  than  the  Averill  paint  can  be  procured  for ; 
and  therefore  we  recommend  those  who  are  going  to 
paint,  to  use  it. 

Section  Roller. — “  A  Subscriber,”  Denver 
City,  Col.,  sends  ns  a  cut  of  a  roller,  furnished  with  sev¬ 
eral  flanges,  which  not  only  rolls  the  ground,  but  leaves  a 
number  of  parallel  channels,  which  serve  to  conduct 
water  used  in  irrigation,  over  the  laud,  and  asks  onr 
opinion  of  it.  As  a  simple  and  rapid  means  of  doing 
this  necessary  work  on  the  dry  plains  of  Colorado,  or 
anywhere  where  irrigation  is  practiced,  it  seems  to  be  an 
implement  that  would  save  much  hand-labor. 

Oi5ivcoal-B> oi sst.  —  “A  Subscriber,”  Pine 
Bush,  N.  Y.,  asks  if  the  charcoal-dust  from  old  pit-bot¬ 
toms  will  help  a  poor  soil,  in  which  nothing  grows  but 
sorrel.  Cliarcoal-dust  has  no  fertilizing  property.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  see  old  pit-bottoms,  twenty  years  old, 
as  bare  as  the  day  on  which  the  pit  was  burned.  It  would 
therefore  do  little  good  to  spread  the  stuff  over  a  field  ; 
it  would  be  better  to  grow  and  plow  under  two  crops  of 
buckwheat.  Lime  would  help  this  land,  especially  after 
the  buckwheat  was  plowed  in. 

I*aircltsisimsi  Ussaprnvctl  Stock.—  “  J. 
B.  It.,”  Wayne  Co.,  Ill.,  asks  us  if  we  would  advise  him 
to  buy  an  inferior  bull  of  thorough-bred  stock  at  a  low 
price,  or  if  it  would  be  cheaper  in  the  end  to  procure  a 
good  one-at  a  higher  price.  It  would  be  best  to  get  the 
most  perfect  animal  that  can  be  procured,  consistent 
with  the  depth  of  the  purse.  It  is  not  safe  to  expect  stock 
to  improve  by  using  inferior  specimens.  The  experience 
of  breeders  is  altogether  the  other  way,  and  no  really 
good  breeder  would  permit  an  inferior  animal  to  leave 
his  yards  alive,  for  the  reason  that  his  reputation  would 
be  certain  to  suffer  by  it, 

’B§rooaBi»Coi-5a.. — “Farmer,”  Somerset  Co., 
N.  J.,  wants  to  know  all  about  growing  broom-corn  and 
the  best  kind  to  plant.  Broom-com  needs  the  same  cul¬ 
tivation  as  Indian  corn.  It  is  dften  grown  in  the  same 
field  with  corn  by  farmers  who  make  their  own  brooms, 
and  cultivated  with  it..  Two  quarts  of  seed  arc  required 
per  acre.  Plants  should  be  thinned  to  five  or  six  to  a 
hill ;  rich  soil  is  needed  to  get  a  good  yield.  When  the 
seed  is  just  past  the  milk,  the  tops  should  be  broken 
down  one  foot  below  the  brush,  and  allowed  to  hang  until 
ripe.  It  is  then  cut,  dried,  and  the  seed  stripped  off  with 
a  hatchel.  500  or  GOO  pounds  per  acre  is  a  fair  crop,  and 
it  is  worth  just  now  $40  to  $160  per  ton,  the  difference 
being  altogether  due  to  skillful  handling,  or  the  contrary. 


Valuable 

Premiums. 

(See  also  page  168.) 

Any  person,  anywhere,  can  ob¬ 
tain  one  or  more  of  the  valuable 
premium  articles  in  this  table, 
without  money,  by  simply  gather¬ 
ing-  a  few  names  for  one  or  both 
of  the  papers. 

j  As  a  coEistjasait  EBaisisiess 
JEasrployiBient,  some  persons 
canvass  all  the  time ,  receive  the 
premium  articles,  and  sell  them 
for  cash,  and  thus  secure  large 
salaries.  One  lady  lias  averaged 
over  ayear  for  years  past, 

and  others  are  getting  large  pay 
for  their  time,  often  $5  to  a 
day.  Some  who  did  poorly  at  first 
have,  by  perseverance,  acquired 
the  art  of  canvassing,  and  become 
very  successful.  The  work  is 
honorable.  The  Journals  are  use¬ 
ful  in  every  family — in  Ci£y, 
'WSIlsag’e,  and  Covisatiry. 

The  American  Agriculturist  is 
everywhere  known  and  approved. 
Hearth  and  Home  is  how  with¬ 
out  a  superior  in  the  world  as  a 
splendidly  illustrated  Weekly  News¬ 
paper,  for  real  value,  cheapness, 
and  adaptability  to  every  liQtne  in 
America.  The  papers  are  entirely 
different.  Taken  together,  they 
supply  over  worth  of 

fine  engravings ,  aud  more  good 
reading  than  can  be  found  in  109 
books  costing  one  Dollar  each. 

Premium  Clubs  can  be  made  up 
of  subscribers  to  either  paper,  or 
partly  of  1>o41b,  as  noted  over  the 
Table.  We  call  especial  at- 
tention  to  the  last  column  of 
figures,  showing  the  small  num¬ 
ber  of  names  required  where 
both  papers  are  taken,  at  the 
reduced  price  of  $4  a  year. 

Vow,  Reader,  can  get 
a.  IPremiasssE.  TTI£1F 


Explanatory  Woles. 

lS.ca.4t  and  carefnlly 

Note  the  following  Items; 
(a)  All  subscribers  sent  by  one  person 
count,  though  from  one  or  a  dozen 

different  Post-offices.  But _ (b)  Tell 

us  with  eaclx  name  or  list  of  names 
sent,  that  it  is  for  a  premium.... 
(c)  Send  the  names  as  fast  as  obtained, 
that  the  subscribers  may  begin  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  paper  at  once.  You  can  have 
any  time,  from  one  to  two  months,  to 
fill  up  your  list. ..  .(d)  Send  the  exact 
money  with  each  list  of  names,  so  that 
there  may  be  no  confusion  of  money 
accounts _ (e)  Old  and  new  sub¬ 

scribers  all  count  in  premium  clubs . . 
(/)  Specimen  Numbers,  Cards,  and 
Show-bills  will  be  supplied  free  as 
needed  by  canvassers,  but  they  should 
be  used  carefully  and  economically,  as 
they  arc  very  costly. ..  .(g)  Remit 
money  in  Checks  on  New  York  Banks 
or  Bankers,  payable  to  order  of  Orange 
Judd  &  Co.,  or  send  Post-office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtain¬ 
able,  Register  Money  Letters,  affixing 
stamps  both  for  the  postage  and  re¬ 
gistry  ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the 
letter  in  the  presence  of  the  Post¬ 
master,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  any  of  the  above  ways 
is  at  our  risk;  otherwise  it  is  not. 


[In  the  following  table  is  given  the  price  of  each  article,  and  the  number  of 
subscribers  required  to  get  it  free,  at  the  regular  rates,  S;l .50  and  $3.00  ayear.  for  the 
two  papers;  also  at  the  club  rates  of  $1  and  $3.50:  also  at  the  rates  of  $4  a  year  for 
both  papers  together.] 

N.  IS.— At  all  Premium  Clubs  for  either  paper,  TWO  copies  of  American. 
Agriculturist  at  $1.50  each,  and  ONE  copy  of  Hearth  and  ITome  at  $8.00,  will 
count,  exactly  the  same.  So  also  two  copies  of  American  Agriculturist  at  $1 
each,  and  one  copy  of  Hearth  and  Home  at  $2.50,  will  count  exactly  the  same. 
In  this  way  Premium  Clubs  can  be  made  up  from  the  ,2nd  and  4 th  columns , 
. -  . . 6  the' . 


or  from  the  3d  and  5  th,  or  wholly  from  the 

Table  of  Premiums  aud  Terms, 
For  American  Agriculturist, 
and  for  MeartSs  and  Home, 
for  tlte  Year  1873. 


column. 

(1)  (3)  Or  (3)  (4  )  Or  (5) 

Health 


American 

Agricul¬ 

turist. 


No. 

1 


©pen  to  all — No  Competition* 

Names  of  Premium  Articles. 


2— Knives  and  Forks 

( do . 

do.) 

3— Knives  and  Forks 

(do. 

do.  > 

4c— Knives  and  Foi'lcs 

(do. 

,  do.) 

vt— Carver  and  Fork 

(do. 

do.). 

6—  Fluted  Steel  . 

(do. 

do.) 

vgr 

si 

*ii 


is  r.o 
22  CO 
25  50 
T>  CO  I 
2  50 ! 

I?  to 
$2  00! 
$2  50 
$2  00 


Number 
of  Sub¬ 
scribers 
required 
at  at 


7—  French  Cook's  Knife,  Fork,  and  Steel. . .. 

8—  Pocket  Knife  (Smith  &  Clark' . 

9—  Pocket  Knife  (clo.  do.) . 

■}0 — Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.) . 

11—  Ladies'  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.)..'. . . 

12— Multum  in- Parvo  Knife  (do.) .  83  50 

l-?—  Cake  Casket  ( Lucius  Hurt  Man'fg  Co.).  812  00 
14 —  Casters  and  Fruit  Basket  (do.  do.)  ..$80  00 
<5— 7i 'evolving  J  utter  Cooler  '  ’■  ’  ' 

1  ((—Card  Receiver 
17— Nut-nicks  and  Crackers 
1  s —Half  Posen  Napkin  Rings 

19—  One  Dozen  1 Teaspoon p 

20—  One  Dozen  Tablespoons 
ill —One  Dozen  table  Forks 

21—  Child's  Cun 


(do. 

(do. 

(do. 

(do. 

Ulg. 

(do. 

(do. 

(do. 


$8  00 
. .  $7  00 
.  .812  00 
. .  $6  00 
. .  86  00 
. . $18  00 
..$12  00 


do.) 
do.) 
do.) 
do.) 
do.) 
do.) 
do.) 

.  do.)  . .  $2  75 

23 — Cold  Den.  Sil.  Case  (George  F.  Hawkes),§li  25 

24—  Gold  Pen  and  Silver  Case  (do.  do.)  $5  00 

25—  Gold  Pen.  Handle  gold-tipped,  (do.  do.)  $6  00 
20— ladies'  Gobi  Pen  and  Rubber  Case  (rfo.)?C  00 

27— ludden’s  Patent  Devolving  Pencil .  $1  50 

2S—Ludden's  Patent  Revolving  Pencil .  $3  50 

29—  AmuseUe . $6  00 

30 — Baby’s  Chair  (L.  O.  Colvin) _ : .  $4  00 

31—  Parlor  Kaleidoscope . $7  00 

32—  .1  Toore's  Floral  Set  (Aloore  Man'f'g  Co.)  $1  00 

33 —  Steam  Engine .  $1  00 

'.H— Garden  Seeds. tor  a  Family  <40  kinds).  $5  00 

35—  flower  Seeds  for  a  Family  (100  kinds).  $5  00 

36—  Garden  Seeds  tb  Flower  Du  lbs  (Selection)  Si  00 


37—  Set  of  Field  Croquet _ 

38—  Sewing  .Machine  (  Grover  <C-  Raker).. 


$8  00 

$55  on 


39—  Sewing  Machine.  ( Florence ) .  $65  00 

40 —  Sewing  Machine  (  II Vlcox  A  Gibbs). . $55  00 

41 —  Bickford  Family  Knitting  Machine . $25  CO 

43—  Washing  Machine  1  Doty's) _ .  $15  00 

43—  Clothes  Wringer  (Rest— Universal)......  $9  0(1 

44 : — Blanchard  Churn . .  $8  00 

45 —Mehideon,  4-ociave  (G.A. Prince  <t  Co.'s )  $6?  00 

< Kt—Melodeon ,  5-octave  (do.  do.) . $1!2  CO 

47  — Piano,  Splendid  l-oct. (Steinway  A  Sons)S()‘l5  00 

48 — Silver  Watch  < American  Watch  Co.) _ $40  00 

49—  Ladies’  Fine  Gold  WalclUAm.  Watch  Co.) $100  Oi1 

50—  Breech  loading  Pocket  Rifle . $16  00 

51 — Double  PM.  Gun  (Cooper,  Harris  <fcd/.)$80  00 

53—  Tool  Chest  (Patterson  Pros.).. . ....$45  00 

53—  Char'es  Pratt's  Astrai  011  (1  can.  5  Gal.)  ?4  00 

rut— Barometer  (  Woodruff's  Mercurial) . $10  00 

Mi— Barometer  (Woodruff's  Mercurial) . $15  00 

56 — Buckeye  Harvester  Mower . $125  00 

57—  Patent  Cylinder  Plow  (J3.I1. Allen  <fc  t'o.)$lR  00 

58 — Collins  .0  Co.’s  Cast  Cast-Steel  Plow . $25  00 

59—  Hand  Cultivator  and  Weederf Comstock)  $0  00 

60 —  Cahoon's  Broadcast  Seed-Sower . $10  00 

61—  American  Submerged  Pump . $15  00 

63— Pump  and  Sprinkler  (Page's) .  $5  00 

63 — Family  Scales  ( Fairbanks  <fc  Co.).. . $14  00 


$1 .50 

21 

27 

S3 

39 

13 

G 

S 

4 

U. 

G 

5 
8 

19 

44 

16 

15 

1!) 

15 

15 
19 
19 

7 
S 

12 

13 

13 

4 

8 
13 

9 

16 
3 
3 

12 

12 

5 
16 
60 
74 
60 
38 
21 
17 
10 
78 

138 


67—  Worcester’s  Great  Illustrated  Did, 

68—  Any  Bark  Volume  Agriculturist 


69— Any  Two  Back  Volumes 

do. 

70 —Any  Three  do. 

do. 

do. 

71— Any  Four  do. 

do. 

do. 

72— Any  Five  do. 

do. ' 

do. 

73— Any  Six  do. 

do. 

do. 

74 —Any  Seven  do. 

do. 

do. 

75 — Any  Eight  do. 

do. 

do. 

—(Each  add'l  Volume  at  same  rate) 
7 ‘6-Fifteen  Vols.XVl  to  XXX 
7  7 — Any  Hack  Volume  Agriculturist 


78— Any  Two  Back  Volumes 


79— Any  Three  do. 
89— Any  Four  do. 
81 —Any  Five  do. 
83 — Any  Six  do. 

83 — Any  Seven  do. 

84—  Any  Fight  do. 

85—  Any  Nine  do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


^  $20  00, 

3  $22 


— ( Each  add'l  Volume  at  same  rate) 

§6— Fifteen  Vols.XVl  to  XXX  J  ^$37  50, 

87  —Farmer 's  Roy's  Library .  $5  00 

88—  Farmer's  Boil's  Library . .  $8  35 

89 — Farmer's  Boy's  Library . $11  25 

90—  Farmer's  Boy’s  Library . ....$15  75 

9 1 —  Farmer's  Log's  Library.  .  $20  00 

93—  Any  Back  Vol.  Hearth  ct  Home  (Bound).  $4  00 
63— Any  Two  Back  Vols.  do.  do.  $3  CO 

—(Each  additional  Volume  at  same  rate.) 

94—  .-IS  10  Library  (Your  Choice)  '  ’ 


95 — A  815  Library 
96' — A  *30  Library 

97—  A  *35  Library 

98—  .1  §30  Library 

99—  A  S35  Library 
190— A  8  J  9  Library 
101 — A  ®4  5  Library 
103— A  §50  Library 

103—  A  SOO  Library 

104—  .1  *7  5  Library 

105—  A  8100  Library 


10  00 

do.  a<S$15  00- 

do.  Z  00 

do.  5  f  $25  00 

do.  S&q$30  00 

do.  Is-  $35  00 

do.  s  5  $  10  00 

do.  00 

do.  s'8$50  CO 

do.  £!s$G0  00 

do.  K  ”  $75  00 

_  do  -tA'100  00 

10q_.[  chi, fee  of  Good  Books.  (See  Description .) 

107—  Smoothing  Harrow  (J.J.  Thomas  it  Co.)  $25  (0, 

30S— ilccliwiili  Sewing  Macliirac —  $10  00' 

835“ Every  Premium  article  is  new  and  of  the  very  foe st  manufacture.  No 
charge  is  made  for  packing  or  boxing  any  article  in  our  Premium  List.  The 
Premiums,  Nos.  8  to  12,  23  to  28,  34,  35,  36,  68  to  91,  and  94 
to  106  inclusive,  will  each  be  delivered  FS5E33  of  all  charges,  by  mail  or  ex¬ 
press  (at  the  Post-office  or  express  office  nearest  recipient),  to  any  place  in  the  United 
States  or  Territories.— (No.  33  mailed  for  30  cents  extra.)  The  other  articles 
cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  after  leaving  the  manufactory  of  each,  by  any 
conveyance  desired.  Full  Description  of  each  Premium  sent  free. 


and 

Home. 

Number 
of  Sub¬ 
scribers 
required 
at  ,  at 


$3.00 

11 

14 

17 

20 

7 

3 

4 
2 
3 
3 

3 

4 
10 
22 

8 
8 

lft 

8 

8 

10 

10 

4 

4 

G 

7 

7 

2 

4 


$2.50 

35 

45 

55 

02 

10 

13 

15 

"ii 

13 
11 
15 
33 
70 
26 
26 

28 

28 

33 

33 

14 

15 
ID 
19 
19 
10 

15 

19 

16 
26  I 

6 

C 

17 

17 

11 

26  j 
120  ! 
115  1 
120 

00 

29 

20 
118 
200 

'75 

175 

40 

75 

95 

1G 

29 

38 

225 

45 

CO 

27 
29 
33 
19 


Or  (6) 

12  <9 1 8a 

Papers 
together. 
Number 
of  Sub¬ 
scribers 
required 
at 

$4.00. 


....13 
...IS 
...  19 
...22 
...  8 
...  4 
...  5 
...  3 
...  4 
...  4 
...  4 
..  5 

...11 
...25 
...  9 
...  9 
...11 
...  9 
...  9 
...  11 
...11 
...  5 


I.... 


17 

54 

9 

27 

18 

58 

9 

29  | 

20 

10  ! 

29 

35  1 

13 

87 

7 

3!I 

15 

47 

8 

24 

17 

51 

9 

27 

19 

61 

10 

82 

21 

68 ! 

11 

34 

23 

74! 

12 

37 

3G 

1  is! 

18 

59 

241 

12  ! 

36 

18  j 

10 

48 1 
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24  | 

18 

rn 
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30 
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rtl 

11 

36 

21 
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41 

27 
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14 
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15 

51 

33 
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17 
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25 

75 

12 

33 
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17 
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26 

20 

65 
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32 

25 

85 

13 

42 
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15 

51 
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16 

16 

50 
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25 

is 

58 
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29 
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12 

43 

8L 

106 

16 

53 

38 
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19 

63 

44 

144 

22 

73 

50 
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25 

81 

56 

177 

28 

89 

62 
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Hgo®5iE5g  Material. — “Inquirer”  wants 
a  roofing  material  in  place  of  shingles,  one  which  is 
fire-proof  and  durable.  H.  W.  Johns’s  Asbestos  Roofing 
is  probably  as  good  as  any,  where  the  roof  is  flat  cr  of 
low  pitch.  It  is  easily  applied— any  farmer  or  workman 
of  ordinary  intelligence  can  pat  it  on. 

RSsaiasn-e  for  ■•.aistces. — A  Germantown, 
Pa.,  correspondent  obtn.ns  good  results  from  hog  manure 
spaded  in  and  a  top-dressing  of  salt. 


Aves'is.g'e  Cs'ojs  ©fl'SEesamfi  per  Acre. — 

“  D.  H.  P.,”  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  wants  to  know  bow 
many  beans  can  be  raised  per  acre,  on  the  average.  We 
have  generally  raised  twenty  to  twenty-five  bushels,  but 
the  average  is  probably  not  over  fifteen.  Few  farmers 
do  justice  to  this  crop. 


Am  Ssrapertfectt  Ice^Meiase. — “L.  L.  S.,” 
Newburgh,  finds  the  ice  in  his  ice-house  has  begun  to 
melt  rapidly.  He  states  there  is  a  ditch  communicating 
with  the  bottom  of  the  house  which  probably  admits 
air,  and  if  so,  it  is  doubtless  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 
If  any  current  of  air  is  permitted  to  enter  the  bottom  of 
the  house,  it  rapidly  raises  the  temperature  and  the  ice 
melts.  There  should  be  a  trap  in  all  drains  from  ice¬ 
houses  to  prevent  air  from  entering. 

Sowliag'  IPSaster. — “D.  B.,”  Manalapau, 
N.  J.,  wants  to  know  how  much  plaster  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  per  acre  on  clover,  and  when.  One  bushel  should 
be  spread  evenly  early  in  May,  or  when  the  clover  has 
got  a  good  start.  Guano  will  be  found  a  better  applica¬ 
tion  to  strawberries  than  flour  of  bone,  spread  about  the 
roots  and  raked  in  as  early  as  possible. 

Clark’s  Compost. — “Subscriber”  asks 
for  our  opinion  about  Clark’s  compost  from  Man¬ 
chester,  N.  H.  We  advise  him  to  keep  his  five  dollars 
and  lay  it  out  in  ashes  and  plaster  nearer  home. 

— “  Ignoramus  ”  is  referred 
to  article  on  page  183.  As  to  land,  rich  light  loam  and 
plenty  of  manure  will  give  the  best  returns.  At  the 
distances  given  in  the  article,  it  will  take  14,496  sets  to 
the  acre.  The  roots  are  dug  the  fall  after  planting. 
Under  the  best  cultivation,  the  yield  is  about  five  tons 
to  the  acre.  Grinding  is  done  upon  revolving  graters. 
R.  II.  Allen  &  Co.,  New  York,  make  them.  We  can  not 
tell  about  price— it  is  very  variable. 

AlsSlfe  Clover. — Wm.  H.  Joy,  Muscatine, 
Iowa,  wishes  to  sow  some  Alsike  clover  ( Trifolium 
hybridum)  for  forage  and  as  food  for  bees,  and  wants 
to  know  something  about  it.  It  is  said  to  be  adapted 
to  moist  soils,  to  grow  rapidly,  make  good  hay,  and 
to  be  relished  by  cattle,  but  ns  far  as  we  can  speak 
from  actual  experience  in  one  season  it  has  no  espe¬ 
cial  advantage  over  red  clover  as  a  forage  crop,  except 
that  it  will  glow  on  moist  soils,  where  red  clover  is 
subject  to  be  heaved  out  by  the  frost.  As  bee  pasture, 
it  is  recommended  by  some  who  have  tried  it;  others 
again  do  not  think  much  of  it.  The  seed  may  be 
purchased  at  the  seed  stores,  at  80  cents  per  pound, 
and  four  or  five  pounds  are  sufficient  for  an  acre.  It 
should  be  sown  similarly  to  red  clover. 

A  Tasteless  — “  P.”  asks  what  sort 

of  a  pump  he  shall  use  to  avoid  the  unpleasant  taste  often 
given  to  the  water.  Cucumber  wood  (Magnolia)  gives  no 
taste,  hemlock  gives  little  or  none,  iron  pipes,  even 
when  rusty,  only  flavor  the  water  which  stands  in  them  ; 
if  that  is  pumped  out,  the  fresh  water  is  tasteless. 

Where  t!»c  Fashions  cosaae  from. — 

Wherever  the  court  of  Fashion  may  bo,  her  prime  minis¬ 
ters  areE.  Butterick  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  who  “receive  ” 
in  a  fine  structure  at  555  Broadway.  The  building  is  200 
feet  long  and  seven  stories  high,  and  is  all  occupied  by 
their  subordinates.  Messrs.  Butterick  &  Co.  deserve  the 
thanks  of  the  community  for  demonstrating  that  in 
dress,  as  in  other  things,  simplicity  and  utility  are  first 
principles  in  esthetics.  In  the  sanctum  where  the  fash¬ 
ions  are  made ,  are  a  number  of  women  intently  studying 
the  outlines  of  magnificent  garments  of— tissue-paper. 
They  imagine  and  then  embody  new  effects  in  form, 
style,  color,  and  arrangement.  The  fashion  of  a  gar¬ 
ment  having  been  decided  on  by  the  designer,  the  con¬ 
ception  finds  form  in  paper,  and  if  accepted,  a  duplicate 
is  made  in  cloth  and  fitted  to  a  living  model,  and  its 
merit  proved  by  actual  trial. 

Other  departments  are  devoted  to  different  branches 
of  the  business,  such  as  sketching  and  drawing,  engrav¬ 
ing  for  publication,  editing,  making  up,  and  printingthe 

Metropolitan,”  the  fashion  magazine  published  by  this 
house.  The  mechanical  part  of  the  work  is  completed 
in  Brooklyn,  in  a  separate  factory,  a  building  50  X  100 


'  feet,  three  stories  high,  and  all  occupied  with  the  peculiar 
details  of  grading,  cutting,  arranging,  folding,  and  pre¬ 
paring  the  patterns  for  the  salesrooms.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  persons  find  constant  emjfloyment  in  this  depart¬ 
ment,  but  the  total  number  of  employes  of  the  house  is 
about  330. 

The  whole  is  completely  systematized,  and  so  confi¬ 
dent  are  the  proprietors  of  the  exactness  of  their  work 
that,  though  they  cheerfully  pay  for  all  material  spoiled 
in  cutting  through  fault  of  the  pattern,  they  have  had 
but  two  such  cases  occur  in  the  many  millions  of  pat¬ 
terns  they  have  sent  out.  Their  arrangements  enable 
lames  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  obtain,  at  very 
moderate  cost,  patterns  for  any  garment,  in  the  best 
styles,  which  may  be  relied  on.  It  gives  ns  pleasure  to 
say  that  the  cardinal  principles  which  form  the  ground¬ 
work  of  the  fashions  of  this  house  are  neatness,  feasi¬ 
bility,  cheapness,  and,  above  all,  harmony  ;  and  as  a 
consequence  they  have  become  the  dictators  of  the 
modes  for  our  country. 

To  StEj-ssrovc  n  3Iea«l®w. — “  J.  W.  S.” 

lias  a  field  in  pasture,  which  needs  renovation  ;  he  pro¬ 
poses  to  plow  it  and  sow  to  rye,  and  seed  with  timothy, 
and  pasture  the  rye  with  sheep,  early  next  spring.  This 
may  do,  if  the  field  is  plowed  and  harrowed  twice  during 
the  summer,  but  it  would  be  preferable  to  dress  the  field 
with  manure,  sow  six  quarts  of  timothy  and  clover,  and 
harrow  it  well,  without  plowing. 

LkI’mDs  iu  Cattle. — “  A.  M.  K.,”  Mansfield, 
Ohio,  can  expel  the  grubs  from  his  cattle  by  pressing  the 
lumps  on  their  backs  between  the  finger  and  thumb, 
when  the  grubs  will  be  forced  out.  They  should  not  be 
killed  in  the  skin,  or  they  will  make  sores.  Turpentine 
will  have  no  effect  but  to  irritate  the  cattle. 

Harrowing  Winter  Graiii.-“R.  \V. 

B.,”  Victor,  N.  Y.,  asks  if  harrowing  his  winter  wheat 
will  injure  the  young  grass  (timothy),  and  whether  once 
harrowing  is  sufficient.  One  harrowing  is  sufficient ;  we 
have  for  several  years  harrowed  our  winter  grain  in  the 
spring,  and  never  found  the  timothy  injured  by  it.  Spread 
plaster  about  May  1st ;  it  should  be  kept  on  the  surface. 

Time  for  Corn  in  tlie  Mill. — J.  P. 

Johnston,  Wilmington,  Pa.,  asks  if  it  will  pay  to  put  limo 
in  the  hill  when  planting  corn.  No.  The  great  benefit 
of  lime  is  to  help  decompose  the  sod,  and  it  needs  to  bo 
applied  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  plowed,  and  as  long 
before  the  corn  is  planted  as  possible.  A  more  stimulat¬ 
ing  manure  would  be  preferable  at  planting  time,  as  hen 
or  hog  manure,  superphosphate  or  guano. 

Tobacco  Steins.  —  J.  B.  Schneider,  Kan¬ 
kakee,  Ill.,  asks  if  it  will  pay  to  use  tobacco  stems  for 
manure.  In  New  England  the  stems  are  carefully  col¬ 
lected,  and  composted  as  manure,  and  if  it  pays  there,  it 
ought  to  in  Illinois. 

Cost  of  Teiice  Wire. — “E.  D.  C.,”  North 

Star,  Pa.,  wants  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  a  wire  fence.  As 
he  does  not  state  what  sort  of  a  fence  he  proposes  to 
build,  we  give  him  the  price  of  the  wire,  when  he  can 
figure  out  the  cost  of  the  fence  he  needs.  No.  9  wire  is 
10  cents  per  pound,  and  weighs  one  pound  per  rod. 
Staples  are  about  12  cents  a  pound. 

Ituckwheat  IFallow.  —  II.  B.  Cameron, 
Bealton,  Va.,  asks  if  it  would  benefit  “  their  cornland  ” 
to  plow  in  two  crops  of  buckwheat  before  seeding  to 
wheat.  Yes,  the  effect  would  be  to  add  some  fertilizing 
matter — although  it  is  not  very  much— clean  the  land, 
and  improve  its  texture. 

Cotton-seed.  Meal.  —  Mrs.  “  IV.  B.  K.,” 
Illawara,  La.,  writes  her  experience  about  cotton-seed 
meal  for  cows.  She  has  used  it  for  one  year,  and  finds  it 
makes  rich  milk  and  sweet,  yellow  butter.  Mixed  with 
wheat-bran  the  cows  will  eat  more  of  it  than  alone. 

Buffalo  Bull-Tali". — “  P.  B.  B.”  wishes 
to  procure  a  buffalo  bull-calf,  if  he  knew  where  to  get 
one.  Unfortunately  we  can  not  help  him,  and,  except  as 
a  curiosity,  would  not  advise  him  to  go  to  much  trouble 
or  expense,  to  get  one. 

Plowing  New  Ground.  —  “S.  B.  S.,” 
Patterson,  Mo.,  asks  if  lie  should  plow  newly  cleared 
ground  before  growinggrass  seed.  By  all  means,  get  the 
ground  into  as  mellow  a  state  as  possible,  if  you  desire 
the  grass  to  succeed  well. 

Devon  Cattle. — “  C.  B.  S.,”  Wayne  Co., 
Mo.,  asks  the  price  of  Devon  cattle.  The  general  price  is 
about  $100  per  head  for  young  stock,  and  $250  to  $300 
for  mature  animals,  unless  of  superior  character,  when 


the  value  is  dictated  by  the  estimation  iii  which  the  owner 
holds  them.  For  prices  of  fowls  write  to  any  of  those 
who  advertise  in  our  columns. 

JEiitiJIoresccsjtee  on  ISa-iclcs. — “  M.  A.  H.” 
Little  York,  Washington  Co.,  Ind.,  sends  a  sample  of  a 
substance  with  which  in  that  vicinity  bricks  made  of  clay 
become  incrusted.  The  sample  sent  is  an  impure  nitrate 
of  potash,  and  is  doubtless  due  to  the  presence  of  potash 
and  some  organic  matter  in  the  clay.  Clay,  when  pro¬ 
duced  from  feldspathic  rocks,  often  contains  free  soda  or 
potash,  and  the  efflorescence  sometimes  seen  on  bricks  is 
thus  occasioned. 

Leached  Ashes  and  Meit-Ilannre. 

— “  W.  II.  W.,”  Evansville,  Ill.,  has  thrown  leached  ashes 
into  his  chicken-house,  where  they  have  become  well 
mixed  with  the  manure ;  he  asks,  if  the  mixture  will  be 
good  for  cabbages.  Yes,  or  for  any  other  crop. 

Mow  muck  Ilauui'c  to  the  Acre  ? 

— “  S.  J.”  asks  how  much  stable  manure,  at  $1.53  per 
load,  lie  shall  apply  to  the  acre.  It  depends  on  the  crop. 
Twenty  loads  for  grain  or  potatoes,  while  corn,  turnips, 
grass,  or  cabbages  will  bear  double  that  quantity.  Ma¬ 
nure  in  too  great  abundance  often  causes  grain  crops  to 
lodge  or  rust,  and  potatoes  or  peas  to  run  t.o  stalks. 

I*fiaster  on  a  Headow. — “F.”  asks  if 
it  would  benefit  his  meadow  to  sow  plaster  on  it,  enough 
io  pay  him  for  drawing  the  plaster  twenty  miles.  If  the 
time  can  he  spared  as  well  as  not,  tlie  advantage  gained 
would  repay  for  the  trouble.  A  bushel  of  plaster  per 
acre  has  sometimes  doubled  the  crop  of  hay,  and  almost 
always  has  proved  very  useful. 

Cure  for  Cribbing. — “  W.  E.  H.,”  Dim- 

ieith,  N.  Y.,  sends  ihe  following  cure  forcribbiug — viz. : 
Take  one  pound  of  common  soap  when  soft,  and  work 
it  up  with  the  hands  with  two  ounces  of  cayenne  pepper, 
and  rub  the  manger,  neck-yoke,  etc.,  with  tlie  mixture. 
This  cured  his  horses. 

SIJA’BKY  MUJ1BEJCJS.— The  “Electro- 
Magnetic  Curling  Comb  ”  swindle,  denounced  in  these 
columns  twice  before  this,  lias  bad  an  extensive  run,  and 
multitudes  have  been  cheated  out  of  $1  .25  each — because 
religious  and  other  respectable  journals  have  given  it 
tlie  use  of  their  columns,  often  in  editorial  items.  False 
engravings  and  false  statements  have  been  widely  issued, 
and  the  rascal,  hailing  from  Garrettsville,  Ohio,  has  by 
these  means  coined  money  rapidly.  Samples  of  these 
combs  are  before  us— cheap  little  common  horn  combs, 
3  inches  long,  worth  a  few  cents  only,  having  a  bit  of  zinc 
and  copper  bound  upon  tlie  sides  with  a  small  copper 
wire,  and  of  no  utility  whatever.  Alineatthe  end  of  the 
“directions  for  use”  says:  “The  Electro-Magnetic 
Curling  Comb  must  be  used  only  on  false  hair,”  though 
nothing  of  this  is  hinted  in  the  showy,  taking  advertise¬ 
ments.  Those  journals  which  have  unwittingly  or  care¬ 
lessly  (and  therefore  reprehensibly)  helped  on  this  swin¬ 
dle,  should  make  all  amends  possible  by  promptly  de¬ 
nouncing  the  cheat— stealing  is  tlie  proper  word— and 

thus  help  stop  it . A  standing  caution  :  C2&’"’  Beware 

of  “Sunlight  Oil,”  “French  Burning  Oil,”  and  of 
“  rights”  to  make  them,  and  of  the  other  things  adver¬ 
tised  along  with  them.  This  caution  applies  to  all 
cheaply  manufactured,  so-called  burning  oils  or  com¬ 
pounds.  You  will  be  burned  W  yon  touch  them . 

Wood  &  Co.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  J.,  ought  to  he  avoided  by 
everybody  having  an  ounce  of  brains.  There  must  be  a 
good  many  having  less  than  this  amount,  or  he  would  not 
continue  to  get  money  enough  from  his  offered  vile  aucl 

nonsensical  wares,  to  keep  him  going  as  he  does . 

J.  II.  Reeves,  18  Nassau  street,  is  trying  the  confession 
and  affectionate  dodge,  and  pretended  exposure  of  other 
lmmhngs,  to  work  himself  into  the  confidence  of  ner¬ 
vous  people  and  get  their  money.  He  changes  his  opera¬ 
tions  and  tactics  ofteu,  but  clings  to  his  old  name,  that 

was  long  since  synonymous  with  humbug . The 

“College  of  Health”  is  a  name  adopted  by  a  swindler. 

. Only  poor  deluded  people  will  trust  their  health 

and  lives  to  the  medicines  of  “  Dr.  F.  E.  Andrews,  3(i0  Lex¬ 
ington  avenue,  N.  Y.,”  “  Edward  P.  lluylar,  M.D.,  Thomp¬ 
son  street,  N.  Y.”  “Dr.  Abel  King,  Broadway,  N. 
Y.,”  or  any  single  one  of  tlie  advertising  “doc¬ 
tors”  and  medicine-makers  whose  circulars,  advertise¬ 
ments,  20  to  90-page  pamphlets,  etc.,  with  pretended 
recommendations  of  high  personages,  have  been  sent  to 
us  by  the  score, with  inquiries  as  to  their  reliability.  They 

are  to  be  avoided  without  exception . Is  it  cheap?  A 

nice-looking  paper  sent  a  whole  year  for  ten  cents,  and 
to  large  clubs  for  five  cents !  The  big  band-bill  says  so. 
An  examinat  ion  reveals  t  he  fact  that  it  is  published  once  a 
quarter,  and  that  it  is  really  an  advertisement  of  a  plas¬ 
ter  that,  will  cure  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  “  air  to.” . 

The  “  Dollar  Stores,”  when  not  swindles,  as  are  most  of 
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item,  especially  those  that  receive  orders  hy  express  or 
mail,  are  just  like  any  other  stores,  only  they  put  a  lot  of 
showy  articles  together  that  they  will  sell  for  $1,  and 

they  are  seldom  cheap  at  that  price . All  the  “cheap 

watches”  for  $1  to  $3,  by  tickets  or  otherwise,  the  mag¬ 
netic  time-keepers,  etc.,  are  humbugs.  Never  buy  a 
watch  except  of  a  known  party,  whom  you  can  rcpcli 
readily,  and  compel  him  to  make  good  all  he  promises  for 

it . It  is  strange  that  some  very  respectable  people 

should  write  to  us  asking  about  reliable  agents  lor  the 
Havana  and  other  lotteries.  Every  lottery,  even  if  genu¬ 
ine,  is  a  cheat.  It  takes  a  great  number  of  people's 
money,  pockets  half  or  more,  and  then  gives  these  people 
a  chance  to  cast  lots,  for  what  is  left.  All  gift  enterprises 
are  similar  in  character  and  results.  St.  Joseph,  Mich., 
has  a  flaming  one  (on  paper) ;  Boston  has  a  lottery  called 
the  “Women’s  Homestead  League,”  ostensibly  managed 
by  a  “goddess  of  the  morning,”  Aurora  C.  Phelps.  We 
have  a  lot  of  presented  tickets,  between  the  numbers 
42,003  and  47,000,  for  sale  cheap  !  We  can’t  impose  on 

our  friends  by  giving  them  away . Vtnong  other  lotteries 

to  be  let  alone,  is  the  sale  of  the  “Mount  Florence 
Estate,”  to  be  sold  in  35,000  dollar  shares.  Wonder  how 
many  of  these  “  shares  ”  are  to  be  given  to  editors  to  ad¬ 
vertise  it? _ _  .The  Sawdust  operators  arc  getting  thick 

again,  with  the  new  dodge  of  receiving  letters  “for 
safety”  in  some  other  city  (where  Mr.  Gaylor  can’t 
watch  them  so  closely  they  think),  but  still  claiming  that 
their  head-quarters  is  in  New  York.  They  are  all  similar. 
Among  them  are  Turner  &  Wells,  220  Chestnut  st.,  and 
J.  T.  Spencer  &  Co.,  10  South  st.,  Philadelphia ;  D.  II. 
Dayton  and  R.  S.  Turner,  Williamsburgli,  N.  Y. ;  Sidney 
Messenger,  cor.  Broadway  and  John  street,  New  York ; 
Noah  Judson  &  Co.,  109  William  st. ;  C.  E.  Penn,  28 
Bowery  ;  J.  P.  Gurney,  alias  J.  P.  Strange,  alias  Austin 
Chipman,  alias  Dr.  Wm.  S.  Cody,  alias  M.  O.  Doane,  all 
of  10  S.  5th  ave.,  New  York  ;  G.  M.  Washburn,  3  Beck¬ 
man  st.,  etc.,  etc.  (A  gentleman  of  Barre,Vt.,  in  sending 
this  last,  says,  “Go  on  in  your  good  work  of  exposing 
humbugs;  for  although  you  may  not  think  it  needed,  it 
is  saving  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  laboring  class  of 

our  country” — yes,  hundreds  of  thousands!) . To 

“Subscriber”:  Yes  I  you  might  cut  out  a  thousand  just 
such  advertisements,  and  999  of  them  would  be  humbugs. 

Seeding'  to  Grass  after  Corn*.— “A 

Subscriber”  asks  if  he  can  get  a  crop  of  corn  off  from 
the  ground  in  time  to  seed  down  to  grass  in  the  fall,  and 
cut  hay  the  next  season.  Not  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances  ;  but  if  the  ground  is  very  rich,  clean,  and  made 
mellow,  and  the  grass  seed  sown  not  later  than  the  middle 
of  September,  it  may  be  done.  Grass  and  clover  have 
been  sown  on  such  land  in  the  spring,  and  mowed  for  hay 
the  same  season. 

Twit*  Cattle. — F.  F.Vasey,  Dunn  Clo.,Wis  , 
corroborates  the  assertion  that  twin  cattle  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  barren,  he  having  twin  cows  seven  years  old  which 
have  had  five  calves  each. 

Lime  and  Salt  Mixture.- “  D.Y.  H.,” 
Washington  Co.,  Ill.,  asks  how  lime  and  salt  should  be 
mixed  for  applying  to  wheat,  and  when  it  should  be  ap¬ 
plied.  Slake  the  lime  with  a  quautity  of  water  in  which 
salt  has  been  dissolved  until  it  can  take  up  no  more, 
sufficient  to  reduce  the  lime  to  a  fine  dry  powder.  Five 
or  six  bushels  per  acre  of  this  mixture  may  be  spread 
early  in  spring  over  the  wheat.  Its  effect  is  generally  to 
stiffen  the  straw. 

Price  of  Chemical  Manures, — A 

"  Reader  ”  is  informed  that  the  following  articles  can  be 
purchased  in  New  York  at  the  prices  mentioned — viz. : 
Nitrate  of  Soda  $10,  Nit.  Potash  $15,  Sulph.  Potash  $12, 
Sulph.  Ammonia  $10— per  100  pounds  ;  Superphosphate 
of  Lime  $45  to  $00,  Ground  Bone  $35  to  $45,  per  ton. 
For  dealers’  names,  see  advertising  columns. 

Colswold  Sheep- — John  Irwin,  Buchanan, 
Mich  ,  has  purchased  a  Cotswold  buck,  but  he  is  not 
satisfied  with  his  appearance  ;  his  wool  is  long  and  grows 
on  his  foretop,  but  his  legs  are  of  a  brownish  color.  This 
answers  to  the  description  of  the  Cotswold,  excepting 
the  color  of  the  legs,  which  may  be  due  to  his  having 
'been  kept  in  a  dirty  pen,  which  at  this  season  often 
causes  the  wool  to  be  stained. 

Concrete  Huihliiigs. — “L.,”  Eastwood, 
Lucas  Co.,  O.,  asks  if  the  walls  of  concrete  buildings 
need  to  he  lathed  before  plastering.  No ;  these  walls  are 
absorbent,  and  do  not  condense  moisture  on  the  surface. 

Washing  Fruit-Trees  wit  lx  Aye. 

— “  T.  W.  S.”  asks  when  is  the  best  time  to  wash  apple- 
trees  with  lye,  and  whether  it  is  good  for  peach-trees. — 
The  object  is  to  kill  moss,  lichens,  and  other  parasites,  as 


well  as  the  eggs  of  insects,  and  the  best  time  is  early  in 
tlie  spring,  and  repeat  as  often  as  is  necessary  to  effect 
the  object.  It  is  a  very  old  remedy.  Carbolic  soap  added 
to  the  lye  is  a  great  improvement.  We  have  this  spring 
gone  over  all  our  apple-trees  with  it,  using  say  half  a 
pound  of  the  soap  to  a  gallon  of  lye.  It  is  as  beneficial 
on  peach-trees  as  on  apple-trees. 

WSaicIn  Sloelk  ?  — “  A  Subscriber,”  Adams 
Co.,  Pa.,  wants  to  improve  his  stock ;  he  wants  that 
breed  which  will  grow  large  and  quickly,  and  be 
pretty  good  milkers ;  he  does  not  like  the  Jerseys  or 
Devons,  as  they  are  too  small.  The  Durham  or  Short¬ 
horn  would  suit  him.  In  his  county  there  should  be  pas¬ 
ture  sufficient  to  raise  this  stock,  which  grows  quickly  to 
a  large  size,  but  needs  correspondingly  good  feed. 

“  *’  Orsass.  —  M.  J.  Hughes,  St. 

Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.  There  is  no  way  of  getting  rid  of 
“  Quack  ”  grass  but  plowing  and  harrowing,  and  picking 
up  the  roots  and  destroying  them;  mere  plowing  and 
harrowing  tends  to  increase  the  evil. 

A  Six-Acre  Farm.— “J.  C.  S.”  has  six 
acres  of  land,  twenty-five  miles  from  market  in  Central 
Ohio,  and  wants  to  know  what  he  had  best  do  with  it ; 
land  is  dry  and  rolling.  Market-gardening  would  doubt¬ 
less  be  better  than  poultry-raising.  Get  Peter  Henderson’s 
Gardening  for  Profit  for  $1.50,  and  follow  his  directions. 

Jlulcliiug  with  'Wlieat-CBiatT. — “I. 

F.”  asks  if  wheat-chaff  will  compact  so  closely  when 
used  as  a  mulch  for  fruit-trees,  as  to  injure  them.  There 
can  be  no  danger  of  this;  chaff  is  a  good  material  for 
a  mulch. 

Sliare’s  Hor*e«Hoe. — “  F.  R.  K.,”  Gallia 
Co.,  Ohio.  Share’s  Horse -hoe  and  Perry’s  Scarifier  are 
both  excellent  implements ;  the  first  is  suitable  to  a 
greater  variety  of  uses  than  the  second— for  that  reason 
we  prefer  it. 

Brittany  Cattle. — A  few  months  ago  it 
was  stated  in  these  columns  that  we  knew  of  no  herd  of 
Brittany  cattle  in  the  country.  We  have  since  learned 
that  the  lion.  Charles  L.  Flint,  Secretary  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  has  for  some  years 
been  breeding  the  Brittany  cattle,  but  we  are  not  in¬ 
formed  if  lie  has  them  for  sale. 

Wood  Aslxes. — “  C.  L.  J.,”  Saybrook,  O., 
has  100  bushels  of  unleached  wood  ashes ;  can  he  use 
them  to  most  profit  on  clay  land,  or  on  sandy  land  to  be 
seeded  to  clover? — The  effect  of  wood  ashes  in  Consider¬ 
able  quantities,  as  50  to  100  bushels  per  acre,  is  to  make 
clay  lands  looser  in  texture,  and  sandy  lands  more  com¬ 
pact.  In  small  quantities  these  effects  would  not  be 
very  apparent.  In  any  other  way,  either  soil  would  be 
equally  benefited,  though  probably  the  light  soil  may 
need  them  most,  on  account  of  the  seeding  to  clover.  Ten 
bushels  per  acre,  sown  in  spring,  would  be  a  proper  quan¬ 
tity  under  above  circumstances. 

Fotaloes  after  Corn, — A  friend,  whose 
garden  consists  of  a  heavy  clay  soil,  says  he  “  forks  up 
his  corn-stubble  into  ridges  in  the  fall,  burying  all  the 
stalks  and  leaves  in  the  trenches,  to  make  the  soil  mel¬ 
low  for  potatoes  as  the  next  crop.  I  cut  the  stalks  into 
pieces  about  eight  inches  long,  so  that,  they  will  rot  and 
supply  potash  to  the  potatoes.”  Corn-stalks  do  contain 
about  three  times  as  much  potash  as  wheat  straw;  but 
we  apprehend  the  advantage  of  the  above  plan  is  due  to 
ridging  and  mellowing  the  soil  rather  than  to  potash. 

Artesian  Wells. — J.  F.  Smith,  SandPoint, 
Texas.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  the  cost  of  an  Artesian 
well,  or  of  the  implements  necessary  to  bore  it,  unless 
the  depth  is  known.  This  can  only  be  ascertained  by  an 
experiment,  which  after  all  may  be  a  failure,  but  if  suc¬ 
cessful,  is  a  guide  for  others  in  the  same  locality.  The 
experiment,  therefore,  should  be  a  joint  affair. 

Grrulx  in  the  Head. — “  D.  M.,”  Ulster 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  has  lost  some  sheep  by  grub  in  the  head,  and 
wants  a  remedy.  Tobacco-smoke  blown  up  the  nostrils 
of  the  sheep  has  sometimes  been  effectual  in  dislodging 
the  grubs ;  it  is  not  often  that  sheep  die  with  grubs, 
though  they  are  often  annoyed  by  them.  To  prevent  them, 
keep  the  sheep’s  noses  smeared  with  tar  during  the  warm 
summer  months,  when  the  fly  abounds. 

Preventing  Hill-Sides  from  Wash¬ 
ing. — “  J.  T.  J.,”  La  Crescent,  Minn.,  asks,  if  a  hill-side 
is  sowed  to  clover,  whether  the  clover  roots  will  prevent 
washing  of  the  surface  ?-  No  ;  clover  roots  have  no  bind¬ 
ing  influence  on  the  soil ;  the  spreading  surface  roots  of  a 
close  sod,  in  which  white  clover  is  plentiful,  tend  to  pre¬ 


vent  washing ;  such  land  should  be  laid  down  with  grass 
instead  of  clover,  and  when  plowed  the  furrows  should 
run  diagonally  up  and  down  the  hill. 

Fits,  oi-Mesyriasas.— “F,.  D.,”  Tom’s  River, 
N.  J.,  has  a  pony,  which  is  sometimes  taken  with  fits,  or 
blind-staggers  (?),  and  asks  what  he  should  do  for  a  cure. 
There  is  no  remedy  that  can  be  depended  on,  if  the 
disease  is  what  is  often  called  megrims,  and  causes  the 
horse  to  kill  in  convulsions  or  insensibility.  If  merely  a 
temporary  giddiness,  it  may  be  relieved  by  avoiding  rapid 
or  heavy  work  requiring  great  exertion,  and  administer¬ 
ing  tonics,  with  the  best  of  food,  but  not  stimulating, 
and  securing  perfect  ventilation  of  the  stable.  If  the 
disease  is  the  more  serious  one,  it  is  not  safe  to  use  the 
horse,  and  very  wrong  to  sell  him,  as  one  fit  is  only  a 
precursor  of  others,  which  will  follow  until  death  occurs 
suddenly  in  one  of  them. 

Fowls  e:i ting Fealltefs. — “  Subscriber” 
asks  if  there  is  any  remedy  for  fowls  eating  each  other’s 
feathers,  when  they  have  abundance  of  fresh  meat  fed  to 
them.  We  know  of  nono  but  the  effectual  one  of  “  Off 
with  her  head.” 

Ssxlftpetei-  for  Cows.  —  “  Subscriber,” 
McKeysport,  has  been  told  that  a  handful  of  saltpeter, 
given  twice  a  week  to  cows,  will  prevent  the  milk  turning 
sour  rapidly  in  hot  weather,  and  asks,  "  How  is  it?  ” — 
We  think  it  would  be  a  somewhat  questionable  and  dan¬ 
gerous  remedy.  Saltpeter  is  poisonous  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties  ;  half  an  ounce  has  been  known  to  kill  a  man,  and  a 
handful  given  to  a  cow,  unless  for  some  good  reason,  as 
medicine,  would  or  might  be  hurtful.  As  it  operates  on 
the  kidneys,  it  would  probably  reduce  the  flow  of  milk. 
With  perfect  cleanliness,  and  cooling  the  milk  before 
starting,  it  ought  to  be  carried  100  miles  without  souring. 

To  Seexl  down  Wet  Land. — “  E.  A. 

B.”  asks  how  he  shall  get  a  piece  of  wet  land  into  grass. 
We  have  succeeded  in  getting  a  good  stand  of  red-top  on 
such  land  by  burning  the  stubble  of  the  coarse  growth  in 
spring,  harrowing,  and  sowing  red-top  thickly,  or  about 
a  bushel  and  a  half  per  acre,  with  a  few  quarts  of  timothy 
intermixed.  Red-top  will  finally  crowd  out  all  the  rest. 

$1,  or  $2,  or  $3. — One  dollar  will  pay  for 

the  American  Agriculturist  from  May  1,  to  the  end  ot 
1872.  Two  dollars  will  pay  for  the  weekly  Hearth  and 
Home  from  April  20  to  the  end  of  1872  (including  all  of 
Edward  Eggleston’s  great  Story,  “  The  End  of  the 
World”).  Three  dollars  will  pay  for  Hearth  and  Home 
and  American  Agriculturist  for  the  same  time. 


Earth-Closets. 


While  farmers  enjoy  especial  advantages  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  their  own  health  and  that  of  their  families, 
it  is  nevertheless  true  that  in  one  very  important  essen¬ 
tial  they  are  careless  and  inattentive.  We  allude  to  the 
necessary  appendage  to  a  household,  the  closet;  with 
which  is  generally  connected  a  cesspool.  This  cesspool 
receives,  for  a  number  of  years,  the  aggregate  waste  of 
a  family,  which  is  absorbed  by  the  ground  and  soon  satu¬ 
rates  all  the  soil  contiguous  to  it.  The  well  often  re¬ 
ceives  the  drainage  which  finds  its  way  through  the  soil, 
and  the  water,  becoming  contaminated,  conveys,  as  it  is 
consumed  by  the  family,  the  deadliest  poison.  This  pe¬ 
culiar  poisonous  matter,  in  quantities  so  small  as  to  be 
undetected  by  taste  or  smell,  produces  dysentery,  chol¬ 
era,  and  typhoid  fevers.  Here  exists  an  alarming  danger 
to  which  a  great  proportion  of  unsuspecting  country  res¬ 
idents  are  subjected.  The  earth-closet  system  at  once 
does  away  with  this  unpleasant  and  serious  evil.  Dry 
earth  is  an  absorbent  and  a  disinfectant,  and  it  needs 
only  to  become  generally  known,  and  that  there  be  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  means  of  applying  it.  to  have  it  introduced  into 
use  in  every  country  household.  The  Goux  Earth-Closet 
is  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  convenient  of  several 
modes  of  using  dry  earth.  The  tub  or  vessel  used  is  not 
contaminated,  being  lined  with  a  thick  layer  of  earth, 
which  is  made  compact  by  being  compressed  or  beaten 
in  around  a  mold.  This  lining  forms  a  receptacle  which 
receives  or  absorbs  all  solid  or  liquid  matter,  and  a  scoop¬ 
ful  of  dry  earth,  thrown  in,  completes  the  method.  When 
the  tub  is  filled  it  maybe  removed  and  emptied  upon  a 
heap,  under  cover,  where  it  may  be  preserved  in  a  per¬ 
fectly  inodorous  condition  until  needed  as  a  fertilizer. 
In  this  shape  it  will  be  found  equal  to  guano,  and  spread 
on  meadows  or  on  fodder  and  other  crops,  it  will  repre¬ 
sent  a  considerable  money  value,  which  now  is  utterly 
wasted,  and  worse  than  wasted,  rendered  injurious.  Iq 
place  of  dry  earth,  sifted  coal-ashes  may  be  used. 
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Read  the  Story. 

On  page  196,  the  Publishers  give  the  first  chap¬ 
ters  of  a  Remarkable  Story,  by  Edward  Eggleston, 
author  of  the  “  Hoosier  School-Master.”  It  is 
"entitled  a  “Love  Story,”  but  it  will  be  found  to 
differ  very  widely  from  the  sensational  novels  or 
love  stories  that  fill  up  flash  newspapers,  and  form 
the  staple  of  “yellow-coverediiterature.”  It  illus¬ 
trates  life  in  the  West  thirty  years  ago,  and  though 
following  a  historical  chain  of  occurrences  in  the 
eventful  lives  of  a  group  of  persons,  which  will 
render  the  story  attractive,  there  is  a  constant 
dropping  in  of  the  philosophy  of  human  actions, 
so  to  speak,  which  is  full  of  instruction  and  food 
for  thought.  The  author  has  a  wonderful  power 
of  observation,  and  delineates  character  and  con¬ 
duct  with  a  master-hand.  Having  read  many 
chapters  of  the  story  in  advance,  we  can  assure  all 
who  follow  it  that  they  will  enjoy  a  rich  repast, 
affording  great  pleasure  and  profit.  It  will  doubt¬ 
less  have  a  success  unsurpassed  by  any  American 
story  that  has  ever  yet  been  written. 

The  small  portion  given  in  this  paper  hardly  takes 
the  reader  into  the  merits  of  the  narrative,  but  will 
suffice  to  give  some  idea  of  the  style  and  character 
of  the  whole.  Its  earlier  chapters  read  like  a  Western 
Idyl ;  but  Mr.  Egglestou  soon  gets  us  into  the 
grotesque  scenes  which  he  draws  so  strongly,  and 
Gottlieb  Welile,  the  Backwoods  Philosopher,  the 
Millerite  Preacher,  the  Steam  Doctor,  Cyntliy  Ann, 
the  “Hawk,”  and,  above  all,  Jonas  Harrison,  one 
of  the  most  effective  Western  characters  ever 
drawn,  make  a  rare  gallery  of  original  portraits. 
The  speeches  of  Gottlieb  Welile,  Jonas,  Cynthy 
Ann,  and  the  Philosopher,  the  Night  Adventure  of 
August,  the  Mob  Scene,  the  life-like  description 
of  gambling  in  the  saloon  of  a  Mississippi  steam¬ 
boat,  are  drawn  most  vividly. 

***  The  weekly  numbers  of  Hearth  and  Home 
are  supplied  by  all  News-dealers.  Single  copies  are 
mailed,  post-paid,  from  this  office,  for  10  cents  each. 

XTBA. 

***  The  subscription  to  Hearth  and  Home  is  only 
$3  for  a  whole  year,  but  when  specially  desired, 
subscriptions  will  be  received  from  the  beginning 
of  this  Story  (April  20tli)  to  the  end  of  this  year 
(over  8  months)  for  Two  Dollars. 

xx  rit  \ . 

***  Hearth  and  Home  and  American  Agriculturist 
are  sent  together  for  $4  a  year  ;  or  83  will  pay  for 
both  from  April  20tli  to  the.  end  of  1872. 

IV.  B. — In  making  up  Premium  Clubs,  referred 
to  elsewhere  (pages  165  and  168),  Three  subscribers 
for  either  paper,  or  both,  from  April  20tli  to  the 
end  of  1872,  may  be  counted  as  Two  full-year  sub¬ 
scriptions  in  Premium  Clubs. 


Perclieron  Bloi-ses. — II.  E.  Fisk,  New 
York,  asks  the  price  of  a  pair  of  Perclieron  horses,  or 
the  cost  of  importing  a  pair.  The  Perclieron  horses  are 
very  scarce  since  the  late  war  in  Prance,  and  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  diflicult  to  procure.  Imported  horses  are  held 
at  high  prices  on  their  arrival  here  on  account  of  the  risk 
incurred  on  the  voyage.  Clydesdale  horses  possess  every 
good  quality  of  the  Perclierons,  and  probably  more.  One 
might  cost  $2,001  to  import.  Some  were  lately  sold  in 
England  for  work-horses  (geldings)  at  $1,500  per  head. 

Winter  in  the  North-West. 

On  April  lOtli  we  received  by  mail  a  cluster  of  peach - 
blossoms,  plucked  on  March  18th,  at  Olympia,  Washing¬ 
ton  Territory.  Coming  at  a  date  when  our  own  peach- 
trees  were  still  enjoying  their  winter’s  rest,  it  occurred  to 
us  to  say  a  word  about  the  climate  of  the  North-west, 
when  most  opportunely  a  friend  handed  us  a  slip  from 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  in  which  the  required  data 
were  already  collated,  and  of  which  we  here  present  the 
substance.  There  is  a  general  impression  that  Oregon, 
Washington  Territory,  and  Montana  must  be  very  cold, 
as  they  are  so  far  north,  forgetting  that  isothermal  lines 
(lines  of  the  same  temperature)  do  not  correspond  with 
parallels  of  latitude.  A  comparison  of  the  monthly  mean 
temperatures  as  well  as  the  mean  of  four  months  will 
show  this  in  a  striking  mauner.  Most  of  the  figures  in 
the  following  table  are  furnished  by  the  United  States 
Signal  Office  at  Washington,  and  represent  three  daily 
quotations  of  the  thermometer  at  each  place — morning, 
noon,  and  evening : 

Dee.’71.  Jan. ’72.  Feb. ’72.  Mar.’72.  Mean. 


Louisville.  Ky. . .  35°  33°  33°  35°  34 

St.  Louis,  Mo....  31  28  32  30  31% 

Chicago .  23  27  20  29  20 

Baltimore .  30  35  30  33  33J4 

Philadelphia .  30  29  32  29  30 

Washington .  33  33  34  33  33 

New  York .  30  30  30  29  29% 

Helena,  Montana  18  26  30  42  30 

Kalama,  W.  T. . .  31  32  44  —  36 


The  temperature  at  Helena,  Montana,  may  properly  be 
taken  as  a  fair  average  for  the  territory.  It  is  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  route  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  directly  in 
the  mountains,  and  but  a  -few  hundred  feet  below7  the 
highest  point  on  the  line.  Notwithstanding  the  past 
winter  has  been  the  coldest  ever  known  in  Montana, 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  average  temperature  at  Hele¬ 
na  (latitude  46‘A°)  for  the  four  months  was  the  same  as 
that  of  Philadelphia,  although  the  latter  city  is  4.200 
feet  lower  and  430  miles  further  south.  Similar  com¬ 
parisons  may  be  made  with  Chicago  and  other  cities. 

The  average  winter  temperature  at  Kalama,  Washing¬ 
ton  Territory,  on  the  finished  portion  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  road  (in  latitude  46°),  was  several  degrees  warmer 
than  at  Louisville  or  Baltimore,  in  latitude  39°.  The  great¬ 
est  cold  of  the  past  winter  at  Kalama  was  14°  above  zero. 

Letters  from  members  of  the  Montana  territorial  gov¬ 
ernment,  dated  March  6th,  state  that  for  three  weeks 
previous  to  that  time  (beginning  about  the  middle  of  Feb¬ 
ruary)  the  weather  had  been  so  mild  that  all  signs  of 
winter  had  disappeared ;  farmers  had  put  in  their 
spring  grain  crops,  and  new  grass  was  three  inches  high. 

As  we  write  near  New  York,  April  10th,  we  can  see  the 
first  plow  afield  that  we  have  observed  this  spring,  though 
of  course  the  past  has  been  an  exceptional  season. 

The  question  of  the  climate  of  the  North-west  is  now 
an  important  one,  as  a  railroad  through  Montana  and 
Washington  Territories  will  open  a  vast  region  to  set¬ 
tlers,  who,  as  well  as  the  projectors  of  tlie  road,  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  knowing  what  obstacles  the  climate  may  present. 
- - —  < - »  — - 

What  f.s  a  “  offoiiaten*  ”  Plow? — “  M. 

F.  C.,”  of  Somerset  Co.,  N.  J.,  asks  what  is  the  jointer 
plow  mentioned  by  ‘  Walks  and  Talks  ’  ?  ”  It  is  simply  an 
ordinary  plow  with  another  small  point  and  mold-board 
attached  to  the  beam  in  the  place  or  just  in  front  of  the 
coulter.  It  cuts  a  small  furrow  an  inch  or  so  deep,  and 
two  or  three  inches  wide,  and  turns  it  to  the  bottom  of 
the  previous  furrow,  where  it  is  covered  by  the  regular 
furrow  slice.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Michigan  double¬ 
plow  or  Michigan  subsoil  plow.  The  word  “  jointer  ” 
refers  to  the  small  plow  on  the  beam.  This  plow  was 
first  brought  to  general  notice  at  the  New  York  State 
Trial  of  Plows  in  1859,  and  has  been  very  extensively 
used  ever  since.  It  is  a  favorite  plow  with  all  that  class 
of  farmers  whose  great  object  is  to  check  the  growth  of 
weeds  rather  than  to  kill  them. 


Braiss-TIle  or  Stoise? — “  C.  C.  W.” 

asks  whether  he  should  sell  stone  at  60  cents  a  perch, 
■with  only  a  few  hundred  yards  to  haul  them,  and  buy 
tile,  or  use  the  stone  in  drains,  and  whether  it  would  pay, 
after  covering  the  tile  with  some  earth,  to  put  in  six 
inches  of  small  stone  on  top  of  it?— We  -would  sell  the 
stone  and  buy  tile.  The  small  stone  would  be  quite 
useless  where  C.  C.  W.  proposes  to  put  it. 
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Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  Publishers,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 

Annual  Subscription  Terms  (always  in  advance) :  $1.50 
each  for  less  than  four  copies:  Four  to  nine  copies,  $1.25 
each:  Ten  to  nineteen  copies,  $1.20  each:  Twenty  copies 
and  upward,  $1  each.  Papers  are  addressed  to  each  name. 
Either  English  or  German  Edition,  at  these  prices. 

HEARTH  AND  HOME:  $3  a  year  for  less  than  four. 
Four  to  nine  copies,  $2.75  each  ;  10  or  more  copies,  $2.50  each. 

83T"  Mcjiptli  and  Home  (weekly)  with  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  sent  to  one  address  for  $4  a  year. 


Large  Pay  *»  Little  Work, 

and  that,  too,  for  rainy  days,  evenings,  odd  spells,  or  for 
a  constant  occupation— for  MEN,  WOMEN,  and  CHIL¬ 
DREN — anywhere ,  and  everywhere _ Over  14,000 

Persons  have  found  it  so  ;  and  here  is  how  it  is  : 
Tlie  Publishers  offer  107  Premiums,  every  one  of  them 
a  first-rate  article—]  us  t  as  good  as  so  much  money— for 
use  or  for  sale. '  (See  list  on  page  165,  and  send  for  a 
free,  full  description,  if  not  having  one.)  Now,  to  get 
one  of  these  articles  without  money,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  solicit  and  forward  a  few  subscribers  for  the  American 
Agriculturist  or  Hearth  and  Home,  or  for  both  of  them. 
The  number  required  is  given  against  each  premium. 
It  is  easily  done.  Show  a  copy  of  the  papers,  ex¬ 
plain  their  value  and  cheapness — the  cost  being  only 
a  few  cents  a  week.  Few  Post-Offices  have  around  them 
less  than  twenty -five  families,  and  many  have  hundreds, 
that  would  he  profited  in  mind  and  pocket  by  reading 
one  or  both  of  these  journals.  They  only  need  to  have 
this  shown  to  them.  Any  enterprising  person,  old  or 
young,  can  do  this  just  as  easily  as  it  has  been  done  by 
the  14,009  who  have  already  secured  the  premiums. 
Human  nature  and  human  wants  are  similar  everywhere. 
Read  page  165.  These  premium  offers  will  remain  open 
two  months  yet  (to  June  30),  and  May  and  June  are  good 
months  for  getting  them.  Partly  filled  premium  lists 
can  be  completed,  and  new  ones  be  begun  and  com¬ 
pleted.  A  subscriber  a  day  will  get  a  large  premium. 
Many  can  get  several  each  day  or  week.  Begin  to-day. 
Any  one  taking  hold  with  a  will,  determined  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  will  succeed.  The  Premiums  are  open  to  all. 

Value  of  Manure  from  different  Animals. 

A  discussion  was  recently  had  at  Lodi,  Wis.,  on  the 
relative  value  of  the  different  kinds  of  manure.  “The 
debate  drifted  on  to  the  value  of  different  animals  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  manure,  consuming  tlie  same  kind  of  food, 
and  not  being  able  to  agree,  it  was  decided  to  submit  the 
matter  to  tlie  American  Agriculturist.  Of  course,  you  will 
understand  that  the  question  is  whether  with  horse,  ox, 
cow,  sheep,  or  any  other  animal,  consuming  the  same 
food,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  manure  will  he  the 
same.”  There  is  considerable  difference  in  the  bulk  of 
manure  made  from  different  animals,  as  well  as  in  the 
amount  of  water  which  it  contains.  But  the  intrinsic 
value  of  tlie  manure  made  from  a  given  quantity  of  food. 
is  practically  the  same,  whether  the  food  is  consumed  by 
a  horse,  ox,  cow,  or  sheep.  "We  say  practically,  because 
there  are  certain  hypothetical  cases  in  which  there  might 
be  a  difference  in  the  value  of  the  manure,  but  it  is  in  all 
cases  so  slight  that  it  is  useless  to  disenss  them.  The 
manure  from  an  animal  that  lost  weight  during  tlie  con¬ 
sumption  of  a  given  amount  of  food  would  contain  a  little 
more  plant-food,  and  consequently  he  a  little  more  val¬ 
uable  than  from  an  animal,  eating  the  same  amount  of 
food,  that  gained  in  weight.  The  flesh,  wool,  hair,  feath¬ 
ers,  hide,  horn,  and  bone  produced,  take  something  from 
the  manure.  He  is  a  very  unwise  farmer,  however,  that 
starves  his  ani'mals  for  the  sake  of  making  his  manure  a 
trifle  richer  in  nitrogen.  It  is  generally  said  that  a  horse 
doing  hard  work  will  not  make  as  rich  manure  as  a  horse 
lying  idle.  But  if  both  have  the  same  amount  of  food, 
the  idle  horse,  i  f  lie  gains  in  weight,  would  lie  less  valuable 
than  the  working  horse,  that  gained  nothing  or  lost 
weight.  But  these,  are  merely  theoretical  refinements 
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that  a  practical  farmer,  whose  object  is  to  make  good 
manure,  need  not  take  into  consideration.  His  only 
question  need  be,  What  food  contains  the  greatest  amount 
of  valuable  fertilizing  elements  ?  The  animal  has,  prac¬ 
tically,  no  more  to  do  with  making  rich  or  poor  manure, 
than  a  stove  has  to  do  with  making  rich  or  poor  ashes. 
It  depends  entirely  on  the  food. 


Bee  Notes  for  May.  —  By  M.  Quinby. 


Surplus  honey  is  the  first  consideration  in  bee-keeping. 
All  boxes  intended  for  use,  should  be  ready  now.  One 
hive  in  a  hundred  may  store  surplus,  in  a  good  season, 
during  apple-blossoms.  It  is  not  always  economy  to  put 
on  the  boxes  at  this  time,  because  Dandelions  blossom 
now,  and  tho  abundant  pollen  that  the  bees  get  from 
them,  will  stain  the  combs  yellow,  and  give  an  unpleasant 
flavor  to  the  honey.  Notwithstanding  a  yellow  color  is 
preferred  for  cheese  and  butter,  tho  honey  for  market,  to 
be  nice,  must  bo  purely  white.  Manage  to  have  the  bees 
use  all  this  honey  to  rear  their  brood,  and  get  a  strong 
force  ready  for  clover-time. 

Those  who  expect  to  increase  their  colonies  this  season 
should,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so,  prepare  their 
empty  hives  at  once.  I  am  greatly  in  favor  of  Averill 
paint  for  hives ;  some  light  tint  is  preferable  to  the  clear 
dazzling  white.  Hives  of  two  or  three  colors,  alternated 
with  each  other,  seem  to  assist  the  bees  to  distinguish 
their  own  from  their  neighbors’ hive.  I  do  not  assert 
that  this  is  better  than  oil-paint,  I  only  say  it  seems 
better,  as  there  is  no  smell  of  tho  oil  which  appears  to 
be  offensive  to  the  bees.  When  new  swarms  are  hived 
in  oil-painted  hives,  a  greater  percentage  desert  and  go 
to  the  woods  than  in  those  unpainted. 

Establish  this  rule  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  that  is, 
to  allow  no  bees  to  cluster  outside  for  want  of  room  inside. 
Extreme  hot  weather  should  be  the  only  excuse  hereafter 
for  idle  bees  outside.  Any  one  expecting  the  best  results 
from  his  farm,  garden,  orchard,  dairy,  or  apiary,  without 
effort  or  knowledge  on  his  part,  will  be  likely  to  reap  a 
short  crop,  and  soon  prefer  some  other  pursuit.  To  know 
how  to  obtain  the  best  results  from  a  hive  of  bees,  one 
must  either  learn  by  experiment  himself,  or  adopt  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  others.  It  seems  now  to  be  pretty  well  under¬ 
stood  that  the  best  results  can  not  bo  obtained  with  the 
old  box-hive.  Another  year’s  experience  proves  that 
transferring  from  box  to  movable-comb  hives — of  the 
right  kind,  of  course— pays  forall  trouble.  For  directions 
see  Bee  Notes  for  May,  1871.  After  transferring,  the  hive 
is  in  condition  to  be  controlled.  Being  able  to  reject  all 
drone  combs,  and  thereby  preventing  a  useless  horde  of 
consumers,  is  ofitself  sufficient  to  remunerate  all  trouble. 
Eggs  laid  in  drone  cells,  hatch  out  drones ;  the  same  eggs, 
if  laid  in  worker  cells,  produce  workers.  Swarming  is  not 
always— may  I  not  say,  seldom  ?— satisfactory  in  box 
hives,  when  the  bees  manage  it  themselves.  The 
bees  have  been  brought  up  in  ignorance  of  what  we 
can  do  for  them,  for  the  very  good  reason  that 
we  did  not  know  ourselves,  and  they  suppose  that 
it  is  necessary  to  provide  a  successor  for  the  mother 
to  the  hive,  before  taking  the  old  one  away.  As 
a  rule,  natural  swarming  does  not  take  place  short  of  a 
week  or  ten  days'  preparation.  Quite  often,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement,  there  are  abundant  bees  to  spare  a  swarm — 
bees  live  but  a  short  time,  and  often  die  as  fast  as  they 
hatch  out,  when  the  hive  is  full— but  at  the  time  they  get 
ready,  they  have  not  increased,  have  been  idle  during  the 
preparation,  and  a  whole  swarm  has  lost  several  days 
right  in  harvest-time.  Could  a  swarm  have  been  taken 
out  as  soon  as  there  were  bees  enough,  and  put  into 
empty  combs,  ample  winter  stores  would  have  been 
secured.  Suppose  that,  just  at  this  time,  when  they  have 
prepared  to  leave,  a  change  in  tho  atmosphere  pre¬ 
vents  the  secretion  of  honey  in  the  flowers,  and  your 
swarm  has  an  empty  hive  to  fill,  and  no  means  to  do  it 
with.  Have  no  combs  in  which  to  rear  brood  ;  the  old 
bees  are  dying  every  day,  and  it  is  possible,  before  the 
next  yield  of  honey,  there  are  too  few  bees  left  to  accom¬ 
plish  much.  This  can  be  avoided,  if  you  understand  it. 
When  yon  have  decided  to  take  this  matter  into  your  own 
hands,  you  should  become  familiar  with  the  appearance 
of  the  hive  that  has  bees  to  spare  a  swarm.  The  next 
thing  is  to  know  when  the  flowers  are  secreting  honey  in 
abundance.  When  bees  and  honey  are  right,  then  is  the 
time  to  make  the  swarm,  regardless  of  any  preparation 
of  theirs.  Every  day  that  a  colony  is  without  a  laying 
queen,  in  summer-time,  reduces  the  profit  of  keeping  it. 
The  old  queen  goes,  or  ought  to  go,  with  the  first  swarm, 
whether  natural,  or  artificially  made.  In  natural  swarms, 
they  usually  leave  sealed  cells  with  young  queens,  to 
supply  her  place  in  the  old  hive.  It  would  be  profitable 
to  have  a  queen,  fully  mature,  artificially  reared,  to  supply 
her  place,  whether  cells  are  left  or  not.  At  the  end  of  a 
week  the  hive  should  be  opened,  and  all  queen-cells  re¬ 
moved,  when  the  laying  queen  may  be  safely  introduced. 
If  no  mature  queen  is  on  hand,  the  next  best  thing  is  a 


finished  cell,  ready  to  hatch,  to  introduce  the  next  day. 
If  no  such  cell  is  to  be  had,  leave  one,  and  but  one,  of 
the  first  made  by  the  old  hive.  You  will,  of  course,  see 
that  there  are  drones  in  some  of  the  hives,  at  such  times. 

As  long  as  good  colonies,  in  the  box-hives,  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  under  ten  dollars,  it  is  doubtful  if  economy  would 
dictate  making  artificial  swarms,  or  having  others.  I 
would  like  to  have  you  feel  indifferent  about  it.  I  would 
suggest  that  you  provide  an  empty  hive  for  each  old 
stock,  in  case  they  were  disposed  to  swarm  ;  but  other¬ 
wise  do  just  as  if  all  the  bees  that  hatched  in  a  hive  were 
going  to  stay  home  the  whole  season  and  wanted  room 
for  stores.  Give  room  inside  the  hive  for  surplus  boxes 
that  will  hold  from  150  to  200  pounds.  The  chances  are, 
that  such  hive  will  make  no  preparation  for  swarming. 
If  they  do  not,  the  extra  amount  of  surplus  that  they  will 
store,  will  purchase  two  or  three  stocks  for  winter.  Should 
they  swarm,  you  will  have  the  new  stock  and  some  sur¬ 
plus,  and  no  anxiety  in  the  matter.  Give  room  inside, 
and  have  the  boxes  in  close  proximity  to  the  body  of  the 
hive,  and  all  will  be  likely  to  go  well.  Before  there  are 
many  bees  in  the  way,  early  in  the  month,  open  the  hive, 
find  the  queen,  and  clip  one  wing  ;  the  swarm  will  not  go 
off  in  such  case,  if  they  issue. 

The  hive  may  be  so  arranged  that  the  room  for  surplus 
boxes  can  be  occupied  with  frames;  and  as  soon  as 
combs,  readymade,  can  be  furnished,  and  the  honey  ex¬ 
tracted,  the  quantity  that  we  are  now  getting  may  be 
trebled.  Any  one  having  lost  a  hive  of  bees  this  winter, 
will  find  a  great  advantage  in  saving  all  the  combs,  un¬ 
less  drone-cells,  or  diseased ;  put  them  in  frames,  as  in 
transferring.  These  are  what  we  want  when  we  come  to 
extracting  our  honey,  instead  of  compelling  the  bees  to 
lose  time  constructing  combs.  I  will  make  an  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  comb,  in  honey,  describe  an  extractor,  and 
give  instructions  in  rearing  queens,  etc.,  soon. 

- m  i  ■♦»>  i  »  ■ 

Holstein  or  Dutch  Cattle. 


Holland  lias  long  been  famed  for  its  dairy 
products  and  its  milch  cows.  About  twenty 
years  ago  a  Dutch  cow  was  imported  into  the 
United  States,  and  her  excellent  qualities  led 
to  further  importations,  until  the  stock  has  be¬ 
come  somewhat  distributed,  and  has  achieved  a 
good  reputation-as  heavy  milkers  and  large  beef- 
cattle.  The  cattle  which  are  the  subject  of  the 
illustration  on  our  first  page,  are  the  property 
of  Mr.  J.  T.  Ellis,  Flemington,  1ST.  J.  Prof. 
Geo.  H.  Cook,  Geologist  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  in  a  recent  visit  to  Europe  was  much 
interested  in  the  Dutch  cattle,  and  favorably 
impressed  with  their  excellence  as  producers  of 
both  milk  and  beef.  Prof.  C.  has  examined  the 
animals  from  which  our  engraving  is  taken,  and 
pronounces  them  very  good  specimens  of  the 
breed.  It  will  be  seen  that  their  milking 
qualities  are  largely  developed,  and  that 
their  general  character  stamps  them  as  em¬ 
inently  a  dairy  stock.  A  cow  of  this  breed 
has  yielded  35‘/a  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  from 
which  nearly  3  pounds  of  butter  have  been 
made.  Heifers  of  two  years  old  have  reached  a 
weight  of  1,200  pounds.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  bulls  to  attain  a  weight  of  2,400  pounds,  and 
working  oxen  of  4,500  pounds  the  pair.  They 
are  large  feeders,  and  need  the  best  pasture 
and  care  to  bring  about  these  results. 


Moles  and  Mole-Traps. 


Moles  are  a  nuisance.  Whatever  use  they 
may  perform  in  the  economy  of  nature,  in  gar¬ 
dens  and  meadows  they  must  be  got  rid  of. 
The  traps  so  far  in  use,  are  not  efficient.  They 
fail  in  many  ways.  What  is  wanted,  is  a  trap 
which  will  not  deter  the  mole  from  entering  it, 
and  which,  as  soon  as  the  mole  goes  in,  suddenly 
and  unfailingly  destroys  it.  The  trap  figured 
on  this  page  seems  well  adapted  to  these  joint 
purposes.  It  is  set  as  follows :  The  earth  over 
the  run  is  pressed  down  with  the  foot,  which 
closes  the  passage.  The  trap,  set  as  in  the  cut, 
is  forced  down  into  the  soft  earth,  until  the  pan 


(a)  is  in  such  a  position  that  the  mole,  in  repair¬ 
ing  its  burrow,  which  it  will  be  sure  to  do, 
presses  it  upwards  as  it  passes  beneath  it,  and 
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springs  the  trap.  The  jaws  (b,  b)  close  with 
force  enough  to  instantly  kill  the  mole. 

We  have  tried  this  trap  for  catching  rats, 
and  have  found  it  to  be  very  efficient. 


How  they  make  Watches  at  Marion. 

BT  GEORGE  CARY  EGGLESTON. 

Pocket  time-pieces  were  first  used  about  the 
year  1600.  They  were  then  known  as  Nurem¬ 
berg  animated  eggs,  a  rather  long  and  clumsy 
designation,  that  soou  gave  place  to  the  name 
watch,  from  the  old  division  of  the  solar  day 
into  equal  parts  known  as  watches.  They  were 
made,  for  about  two  centuries,  wholly  by  hand, 
each  workman  manufacturing  the  entire  watch. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  they  were  of  clumsy 
construction  so  far  as  the  running  apparatus 
was  concerned,  and  exceedingly  inaccurate  as 
lime-keepers,  and  for  a  considerable  period  the 
inventive  faculty  of  watch-makers  was  directed 
wholly  to  the  production  of  queer  casings,  or 
the  devising  of  ingenious  attachments,  which 
impaired  the  value  of  the  watches,  and  served 
only  to  make  them  curious  and  costly  toys,  of 
hardly  any  real  use.  They  were  encased  in  all 
sorts  of  things.  Some  were  placed  in  heavy 
gold  crosses,  to  be  suspended  from  the  neck. 
Others  were  made  in  the  form  of  skulls  and 
cross-bones,  and  watches  appeared  in  all  sorts 
of  fantastic  shapes.  Their  dials  peeped  out  of 
snuff-boxes,  bracelets,  shirt-buttons,  and  finger- 
rings,  and  some  were  even  set  in  saddle-pom¬ 
mels.  There  were  some  of  them  as  large  as 
the  crown  of  a  hat,  while  others  were  so  small 
as  to  fit  in  the  end  of  a  pencil-case.  One  of 
these  is  still  preserved  in  Switzerland,  the  di¬ 
ameter  of  which  is  but  three  sixteenths  of  an 
inch,  and  yet  it  marked  on  its  little  dial  the  day 
of  the  month,  the  hour,  the  minute,  and  the 
second. 

But,  large  or  small,  plain  or  curiously  wrought, 
the  watches  of  the  olden  time  all  failed  in  the 
one  only  excellence  a  watch  can  have — accurate 
time-keeping.  There  is  nothing  better  calcu¬ 
lated,  however,  to  make  people  wish  for  a  per¬ 
fect  thing  than  the  possession  of  a  very  imper¬ 
fect  one;  and  so  after  awhile  there  began  to  be 
a  demand  for  something  more  accurate  in  the 
way  of  time-pieces,  and  out  of  that  demand  has 
grown  the  almost  perfect  watches  now  made  in 
America,  whose  manufacturers  are  disposed  to 
think  them  defective  if  they  vary  more  than  a 
few  seconds  a  year  from  absolute  mean  time. 

To  trace  the  history  of  the  improvements 
made  would  be  pleasant  enough,  but  the  limits 
of  an  article  are  altogether  too  narrow  for 
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such  an  attempt,  and  after  all  the  real  era  from 
■which  the  world  must  hereafter  date  the  history 
of  satisfactany  watch-making,  began  when 
American  mechanicians  conceived  the  idea  of 
doing  by  machinery  that  which  could  never  be 
adequately  done  by  hand,  and  so  making  perfect 
the  parts  of  a  whole  which,  as  a  whole,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  something  like  perfect  work. 
When  they  did  this,  people  decried  their  work, 
and  sneered  at  it  as  “machine-made,”  forgetting 
that  automatic  machinery  is  of  necessity  much 
more  accurate  in  its  operations  than  any  human 
hand  can  possibly  be. 

Then,  again,  it  was  said  that  these  manufac¬ 
turers  had  discarded  three  fourths  of  the  pieces 
belonging  to  the  works  of  a  watch ;  and  so  they 
had,  to  the  great  improvement  of  the  time¬ 
keeper,  because,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
simpler  a  machine  is  the  better  it  is. 

The  jeerings  went  on,  but  little  by  little  peo¬ 
ple  learned  two  facts:  first,  that  these  machine- 
made  watches  kept  better  time  than  any  others ; 
and  secondly,  that  they  would  last  longer  than 
any  other  time-pieces  ever  made,  and  when 
these  two  points  were  once  fully  established, 
the  watches  made  in  this  country  took  the  lead¬ 
ing  place  that  they  hold  to-day. 

Ever  since  the  first  of  these  factories  was 
started,  there  has  been  a  steady  improvement 
of  the  product,  and  now,  under  sharp  competi¬ 
tion,  each  of  the  great  establishments  is  con¬ 
stantly  adding  to  its  machinery  new  devices 
for  bringing  the  delicate  wheels,  and  cogs, 
and  pinions,  and  screws,  and  springs  nearer  and 
nearer  to  a  mathematical  perfection  of  form, 
for  the  one  purpose  of  making  their  watches 
more  and  more  nearly  perfect  in  their  marking 
of  the  time. 

It  was  but  a  few  years  ago  that  half  a  dozen 
gentlemen  got  off  a  train  of  cars  in  the  Jersey 
meadows  a  few  miles  out  from  New  York.  The 
place  was  bald  and  dreary  enough  then,  but  the 
visit  of  these  gentlemen  was  the  forerunner  of 
a  great  industry  that  has  grown  up  there.  They 
went  there  to  select  a  site  for  the  United  States 
Watch  Company’s  works,  and  now  they  have 
quite  a  goodly  little  town  around  their  great 
towering  factory,  wherein  hundreds  of  happy, 
industrious  men  and  women  sit  every  da}’,  each 
attending  a  quiet  little  automatic  machine,  that 
does  its  appointed  work  with  the  utmost  preci¬ 
sion,  and  helps  to  swell  the  daily  shipment  of 
nearly  perfect  Marion  watches. 

I  saw  these  people  and  their  machinery  at 
work  the  other  day,  and  truly  wonderful  work 
they  do  too. 

In  one  room  there  are  great  punches,  each 
cutting  the  rough  metal  into  bits  of  convenient 
shape,  or  stamping  the  bits  into  a  proper  degree 
of  density  and  hardness.  Each  punch  has  its 
own  work  to  do,  and  nothing  else,  and  each  man 
confines  his  attention  to  his  own  machine. 
Here,  as  everywhere  in  the  factory,  the  intelli¬ 
gence  employed  lies  largely  in  the  machinery, 
its  attendants  having  nothing  to  do  but  to  sup¬ 
ply  it  with  its  proper  material.  In  other  rooms, 
hundreds  of  girls  sit  in  long  rows,  each  attend¬ 
ing  a  machine  which  does  its  work  silently, 
turning  out  screws,  cutting  screw-heads,  cutting 
teeth  in  wheels,  punching  holes,  or  doing  what¬ 
ever  else  its  function  is,  with  untiring  industry 
and  unerring  precision.  There  are,  in  all,  one 
hundred  and  seventy-six  pieces,  large  and  small, 
in  every  watch  made  at  this  factor}’,  and  each 
watch  is  the  workmanship  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-one  persons,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  separate  and  distinct  machines. 

To  catalogue  all  these  machines,  many  of 
which  were  invented  in  this  factory  and  can  be 
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used  nowhere  else,  and  to  tell  their  several 
uses,  would  of  itself  require  more  space  Ilian  I 
can  occupy  with  this  article.  I  can  only  speak 
now  of  some  of  the  curious  parts  of  the  great 
subdivided  industry. 

One  girl  sits  in  a  corner  running  a  little  piece 
of  mechanism  that  whittles  steel  wire  up  into 
shavings.  Of  what  use  are  these  little  shavings, 
so  small  that  they  stick  together  in  the  box  ? 
My  guide  answers  a  question  to  this  effect  by 
putting  a  powerful  magnifying  glass  into  my 
hand,  and  asking  me  to  examine  them  through 
that.  I  then  discover  that  they  are  not  shavings 
at  all,  but  screws — perfect  screws,  all  precisely 
of  a  size,  and  all  precisely  alike,  with  a  fixed 
number  of  threads  on  each.  These  are  used  to 
fasten  the  jewels  into  their  proper  places.  And 
so  we  went  next  to  the  girls  who  were  cutting 
the  jewels  up  into  proper  sizes  and  shapes.  The 
jewels  used  are  rubies,  garnets,  and  sapphires. 
They  are  sawed  first  into  thin  slices,  by  means 
of  circular  bits  of  tin  charged  with  diamond 
powder.  Then  these  slices  are  cemented  toge¬ 
ther  and  sawed  transversely.  This  finishes  the 
work  of  getting  them  out  in  the  rough.  The 
tiny  bits  are  then  cemented  to  a  metallic  disc 
and  ground  to  an  even  thickness,  the  accuracy 
of  which  is  tested  by  means  of  an  instrument 
having  a  long  indicating  needle,  which  marks 
the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch.  As  the  stone 
is  placed  at  the  inner  end  of  the  needle,  the 
minutest  conceivable  variation  from  its  proper 
thickness  wdll  be  shown,  exaggeratedly  of  course, 
by  the  tell-tale  point. 

When  exactitude  of  thickness  is  secured,  the 
stones  are  cut  to  proper  angles  for  their  several 
uses,  and  the  accuracy  of  these  is  tested  by  an¬ 
other  indicator.  A  somewhat  similar  contriv¬ 
ance,  too,  is  used  to  determine  the  exact  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  hair-springs,  but  with  even  greater 
attention  to  minute  accuracy,  the  needle  mark¬ 
ing  variations  of  Yi5,ooo  part  of  an  inch. 

Every  part  of  the  watch,  large  or  small,  is 
made  in  the  same  way.  Nothing  is  left  to  judg¬ 
ment,  eye,  or  hand.  Every  shape  is  determined 
beforehand,  and  every  result  measured  unerr¬ 
ingly  by  instruments  of  almost  marvelous  deli¬ 
cacy.  And  so  exactly. is  all  this  done,  that  the 
various  pieces  in  the  different  watches  are  freely 
interchangeable. 

'When  a  “  train,”  as  a  complete  set  of  the  work¬ 
ing  parts  is  called,  has  been  finished,  it  goes  to  the 
regulator  to  be  adjusted  before  being  made  into  a 
movement.  This  regulator  is  a  plate  contain¬ 
ing  a  perfect  watch  movement  made  to  work  a 
small  hand  marking  a  minute  part  of  a  second 
by  each  revolution,  each  revolution  being 
divided  into  four  separate  motions.  The  newly- 
made  train  is  placed  in  position  by  the  side  of 
this,  and  made  to  move  a  similar  little  hand. 
The  man  attending  the  regulator  keeps  the  two 
in  motion  before  him,  adjusting  the  new  one  from 
time  to  time,  until  the  two  little  hands  revolve 
precisely  together,  and  then  he  knows  that  all 
the  parts  are  of  proper  size,  proper  shape,  pro¬ 
per  polish,  and  proper  adjustment  to  make  a 
watch  that  will  run  correctly.  This  much  must 
be  secured  before  any  train  is  put  into  a  move¬ 
ment,  as  the  works  of  a  watch  set  up,  ready  for 
the  case,  are  called.  The  company  wants  to 
make  correct  time-keepers,  and  will  tolerate  no 
measurable  variation  from  accuracy  of  motion. 

When  this  is  done  the  superintendent  knows 
that  the  works  are  properly  made,  and  without 
any  further  experiment  he  might  safely  sell  the 
watch  under  a  guarantee  that  it  is  vastly  better 
as  a  time-keeper  than  any  hand-made  watch 
ever  was  or  ever  can  be — nay,  that  it  is  very 
much  better  than  any  European  watch  yet 


manufactured.  But  perfection  is  what  the  Marion 
watches  aim  at,  and  no  possible  means  of  secur¬ 
ing  it  arc  spared.  Besides  defects  of  construc¬ 
tion,  there  are  two  other  causes  of  inaccuracy 
to  be  guarded  against.  One  of  these  is  change 
of  position,  and  the  other  difference  of  tempera¬ 
ture.  When  the  movement  is  set  up,  therefore, 
it  is  kept  running  for  a  considerable  time  in  a 
frame  which  holds  it  at  different  times  in  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  positions,  and  the  slightest  variation  from 
mean  time  is  sufficient  to  call  for  its  readjust¬ 
ment.  When  it  is  so  perfect  as  to  stand  this 
test,  it  is  placed  in  an  oven  heated  to  100°  Fah., 
where  it  is  kept  for  several  days,  after  which  it 
is  removed  and  packed  away  in  ice  for  a  like 
period.  If  it  shows  no  variation  under  this 
severest  of  all  tests,  it  is  sent  out  for  sale. 

And  that  is  how  they  make  watches  at 
Marion,  like  the  one  Mr.  Chittenden  carries,  that 
varies  but  two  seconds  in  fourteen  months. 


Ogden  Farm  Papers.— Ho.  28 


I  sometimes  wish  I  had  never  said  a  word 
about  “gilt-edged”  butter.  For,  since  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  article  describing  it,  I  have  been 
run  down  with  applications  for  detailed  infor¬ 
mation.  Knowing  how  ungracious  it  must  seem 
to  a  farmer  who  writes  a  careful  letter  earnestly 
seeking  information  not  to  give  it,  I  answered 
these  letters  at  some  length,  until  I  found  that 
my  time  and  attention  were  being  taken  from 
imperative  duties.  Since  then,  at  the  disagree¬ 
able  risk  of  giving  offense,  I  have  had  to  refer 
correspondents  to  this  number  of  the  Ogden 
Farm  Papers  for  a  statement  of  the  whole  case. 
I  wish  to  premise  that  I  do  not  pretend  to  know 
the  best  way  to  make  butter ;  that  my  experience 
in  dairy  matters  has  not  been  very  extensive ; 
and  that  I  hold  up  my  practices  as  an  example 
with  much  misgiving  as  to  the  judgment  that 
may  be  formed  of  them  by  those  who  have 
more  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  business. 
I  can  only  say  that  I  do  the  best  I  know,  and 
that  I  have  found  the  result  in  my  own  business 
reasonably  satisfactory. 

First,  to  describe  the  utensils  required :  (1.)  A 
water-tank  holding  at  least  two  feet  (or  better 
two  and  a  half  feet)  of  rvater,  having  a  superfi¬ 
cial  area  of  not  less  than  four  square  feet  for 
each  ten  cows  in  the  dairy.  This  tank  should 
stand  in  a  room  where  it  will  not  freeze  in  the 
coldest  weather.  It  had  better  be  partly  or  en¬ 
tirely  below  the  level  of  the  ground,  that  it 
may  be  reasonably  cool  in  summer,  and  it  must 
be  fresh  and  well  ventilated,  its  bottom  free 
from  stagnant  moisture,  and  its  sides  not  ex¬ 
posed  to  foul  exudations  from  adjacent  sink- 
drains,  etc.  The  tank  should  be  supplied  with 
fresh  water  from  a  well  or  spring  by  a  natural 
or  artificial  stream.  The  larger  the  flow  the 
better,  but  it  will  suffice  for  a  dairy  of  40  cows 
to  use  a  half-inch  stream.  The  fresh  water 
should  have  a  temperature  not  higher  than  58°. 
It  would  of  course  be  better  that  the  stream 
should  be  a  constant  one,  but  it  will  often  be 
necessary,  as  in  our  case,  to  use  a  windmill,  and 
we  find  in  practice  that  it  is  never  dead  calm 
long  enough  together  for  the  water  to  become 
stagnant  or  too  warm.  (2.)  A  set  of  cans,  8  in. 
in  diameter  and  25  in.  deep,  such  as  are  made 
by  the  Iron-clad  Can  Co.  of  New  York  City, 
and  called  “  Orange  County  Creamery  Cans.” 
These  have  heavy  iron  bands  at  the  bottom, 
which  serve  the  double  purpose  of  strengthen¬ 
ing  them  and  of  so  ballasting  them  that  they  float 
upright  in  the  water.  They  have  common  iron 
bails  at  the  top  for  handling  (fig.  1).  Each  can 
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should  have  a  light  tin  cover  (fig.  2),  not  wired  at 
the  edge,  and  furnished  with  three  studs  sitting 
inside  the  can  to  hold  it  in  place.  In  the  center 
there  should  be  a  hole, 
one  inch  in  diameter, 
for  ventilation.  With  a 
dairy  of  ordinarily  good 
cows,  three  cans  will  be 
required  for  ten  cows. 

(8.)  A  conical  skim¬ 
ming  dipper  (fig.  3),  four 
or  five  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter  at  the  top  and 
pointed  at  the  bottom, 
the  top  not  wired,  and 
the  handle,  which  rises 
vertically  from  the  dip¬ 
per,  attached  a  little  be¬ 
low  the  top  on  the  inside. 

(4.)  Larger  cans,  with 
tightly  -  fitting  covers, 
for  holding  the  cream. 


Fig.  1. — MILK- CAN. 


(5.)  A  churn  of  whatever  form  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  best. 

(6.)  A  butter-worker,  of  which  there  are 
several  good  varieties,  none  better  in  my  opinion 
than  a  white-oak  table,  sloping  a  little,  with  a 
groove  around  the  edge,  to  convey  the  butter¬ 
milk  to  one  point,  "whence  it  drips  into  a  pail ; 
and  a  two-handled  white-oak  paddle  for  mani¬ 
pulating  the  mass. 

(7.)  A  sponge,  live  or  six  inches  in  diameter, 
of  the  soft  coarse-grained  variety  sold  by  drug¬ 
gists  as  bathing  sponges.  (8.)  A  suitable  mold 
for  making  the  butter  into  pats.  (9.)  Square 
pieces  of  the  cheapest  and  thinnest  bleached 
muslin,  large  enough  to  inclose  the  pats.  (10.) 
A  Philadelphia  butter-tub,  figured  in  a  previous 
number  of  the  Agriculturist , 
which  is  a  high  oval  tub  con¬ 
taining  a  tin  case,  of  which 
the  ends  are  partitioned  off 
Fig.  2.— cover.  for  ice,  and  the  center  furnish¬ 
ed  with  studs  to  support  light 
wooden  shelves  to  hold  the  layers  of  butter. 

These  utensils  being  provided,  the  process  is 
as  follows :  The  milk  is  taken  immediately  from 
the  stable  to  the  milk-room  (not  allowed  to  stand 
and  absorb  the  odor  of  the  stable),  and  is  strained 
into  the  cans,  filling  them  to  within  about  two 
inches  of  the  top.  As  soon  as  a  can  is  filled  it 
is  set  into  the  tank  and  the  cover  placed  upon 
it.  It  will  often  happen  that  the  last  can  is  not 
sufficiently  filled  to  sink  deep  enough  to  float 
erect,  and  there  should  be  one  or  more  strings 
pendent  from  the  ceiling  to  be  made  fast  to  its 
bail  and  keep  it  straight.  At  the  next  milking 
this  can  should  not  be  disturbed,  but  the  entire 
mess  should  be  put  into  fresh  cans.  Just  before 
the  third  milking  time  (after  24  hours’  sitting), 
the  first  lot  of  cans  should  be  carefully  lifted 
out  of  the  tank  and  skimmed  with  the  conical 
dipper,  the  cream  being  put  into  the  cream  can. 
Just  before  the  fourth  milking  time  the  second 
lot  of  cans  should  be  skimmed  in  like  manner. 
If  necessary,  toward  evening  of  the  day  before 
churning,  the  cream-cans  should  be  taken  out 
of  the  water  and  placed  in  a  warmer  room,  so 
that  the  temperature  of  the  cream  will  rise  to 
from  60°  to  62k  If  it  is  cold  weather,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  stand  the  cream  in  a  room  with  a 
fire,  the  cans  should  be  set  on  a  table,  as  the  air 
toward  the  floor,  even  in  a  heated  room,  is  often 
too  cold.  We  find  it  best  to  have  two  butter 
days  a  week— Tuesday  and  Friday.  Early  in 
the  morning,  the  churn,  which  has  stood  un¬ 
covered  and  in  a  well-ventilated  place  since  its 
last  use,  is  thoroughly  scalded,  and  then  rinsed 
opt  with  lukewarm  water  in  winter,  and  cold 


water  fresh  from  the  well  in  summer.  Cream 
is  then  poured  in,  and  the  churn  kept  in  motion, 
without  interruption,  until  the  butter  comes. 
When  the  butter  has  all  formed,  it  is  gathered  by 
a  slow,  rocking  motion  of  the  paddles,  the  plug 
is  removed,  and  the  buttermilk  withdrawn.  It 
is  sometimes,  but  not  always,  necessary  to  rinse 
down  the  paddles  before  the  butter  gathers. 
The  buttermilk  having  run  off  as  well  as  it 
will,  the  plug  is  returned  to  its  place,  and  two 
or  three  dipperfuls  of  water  of  suitable  tem¬ 
perature,  according  to  the  season,  are  thrown 
in,  and  the  paddles  are  worked  slowly  back  and 
forth  for  a  moment, when  this  water  is  drawn  off 
and  a  second  supply  is  added  in  like  manner.  If 
this  water  is  quite  milky  a  third  supply  is  added. 
This  is  the  only  washing  that  the  butter  receives. 
It  tends  to  consolidate  the  mass,  and  to  remove 
the  most  of  the  buttermilk. 

The  butter  is  then  taken  out,  about  10  lbs.  at  a 
time,  and  placed  upon  the  working  table, which, 
as  well  as  the  paddle,  has  been  previously  scald¬ 
ed,  and  washed  with  cold  water.  The  butter  is 
then  flattened  out  with  the  paddle,  its  surface 
being  gashed  and  checked  (but  not  cut  entirely 
through)  in  both  directions  by  its  blunt  edge. 
When  it  is  thoroughly  cut  over,  the  paddle  is 
laid  aside,  and  the  sponge,  well  wrung  out  of 
cold  water,  is  firmly  patted  over  the  whole  sur¬ 
face,  and  over  so  much  of  the  table  as  may  con¬ 
tain  buttermilk  from  the  working.  It  is  then 
returned  to  its  vessel  of  water,  and  witlr  the 
paddle  the  butter  is  turned  over,  rolled  together, 
flattened  out,  and  again  manipulated  with  the 
blunt  edge,  and  the  sponge,  wrung  out  clean 
and  dry,  is  again  used.  Tins  process  is  repeated 
until  the  butter  is  thoroughly  dry,  no  globules 
of  water  (or  perspiration)  being  perceptible 
when  it  is  manipulated  with  the  paddle. 
Then  the  requisite  quantity  ^ 

of  salt  (Onondaga  Dairy 
salt  being  in  our  opinion 
the  best)  is  sprinkled  over 
it,  and  thoroughly  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  it  by  a  short  but 
rapid  working.  The  butter  is 
then  packed  in  the  bottom 
of  a  cream-can  and  covered 
up.  Another  mass  is  taken 
from  the  churn,  similar¬ 
ly  prepared,  and  packed 
closely  upon  it.  The  can 
is  then  set  in  a  place  neither 
too  cold  nor  too  warm,  and 
allowed  to  remain  until  the 
next  working,  either  from 
morning  until  toward  even¬ 
ing,  or  from  evening  until 
morning.  The  butter  is  then 
worked  again,  and  if  neces¬ 
sary,  though  it  generally 
is  not,  the  sponge  is  used 
to  remove  any  brine  that 
may  appear.  Immediate¬ 
ly  after  this  working  the 
butter  is  molded  into  pats, 
turned  from  the  mold  with  its  lower  side 
placed  on  the  center  of  one  of  the  squares  of 
muslin,  which  has  been  freshly  wrung  out  of 
clear  cold  water.  Any  inequality  of  the  edge 
of  the  pat  is  smoothed  over,  two  opposite  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  cloth  are  turned  over  the  top,  and 
with  the  other  two  the  pat  is  lifted  into  its  place 
in  the  butter-box  and  completely  covered  over. 

In  winter-time  this  butter  may  be  transported 
to  any  distance  without  ice,  but  as  soon  as  the 
weather  becomes  warm  the  compartments  at 
the  ends  of  the  box  should  be  filled  with  broken 
ice,  which  will  keep  it  cool,  with  proper  care, 


Fig.  3. — SKIMMER, 
and  each  pat  is 


for  twenty-four  hours.  When  the  butter  and 
ice  are  ready  for  market,  the  top  should  be  fitted 
on  to  the  box  and  secured  in  its  place  by  the 
stick  which  passes  through  the  handles  of  the 
tub,  and  fastened  with  a  lock  if  to  be  trans¬ 
ported  by  public  conveyance.  If  carried  in  an 
open  wagon,  the  box  should  be  covered  with  a 
blanket  to  shelter  it  from  the  sun. 

Concerning  the  quantity  of  salt  to  be  used,  it 
is  impossible  to  give  directions  to  suit  all  tastes. 
We  use  about  one  ounce  of  salt  to  two  pounds 
of  butter.  Most  markets  would  require  one 
ounce  of  salt  to  one  pound  of  butter,  or  even 
more  than  this. 

The  butter  being  dispatched,  one  of  the  most 
important  labors  of  the  dairy  remains  to  be  per- 
formed — that  is,  the  thorough  scalding,  and 
cleansing,  and  sunning,  and  airing  of  every 
utensil  that  has  been  used  in  its  manufacture. 
The  sun  and  air  are  great  purifiers,  and  will  re¬ 
move  any  tendency  to  taint,  provided  all  extra¬ 
neous  matter  has  first  been  carefully  removed, 
but  not  otherwise.  After  the  utensils  have 
been  put  out  to  air,  the  room  itself  should  be 
thoroughly  cleansed  and  ventilated,  and  at  least 
once  in  a  month  the  walls  should  be  limc- 
washed. 

The  question  of  artificial  coloring  is  important 
to  be  understood.  Unless  one  has  a  profusion 
of  colored  roots  or  of  early  cut  hay  or  rowan, 
the  butter  will  be  at  some  time  during  the  win¬ 
ter  too  white  to  be  attractive.  We  have  tried  a 
great  variety  of  processes  for  coloring,  but  until 
recently  have  had  great  difficulty  in  securing 
perfect  uniformity.  Carrot-juice  put  in  the 
churn  is  often  very  good,  but  sometimes  a  bitter 
root  will  escape  detection,  and  its  juices  will 
seriously  affect  the  flavor  of  the  butter;  the 
color  will  also  vary  in  intensity.  Annalto  and 
aunattoine,  as  ordinarily  used,  require  more 
judgment  to  secure  uniformity  than  can  always 
be  commanded.  We  have  now  been  using  for 
some  time  a  preparation  of  annattoine  made 
according  to  Burrell’s  recipe,  and  find  it  as 
nearly  perfect  as  could  be  hoped  for.  The  re¬ 
cipe  is  as  follows:  Put  1  lb.  of  annattoine  in 
2  gals,  of  clear  spring  water,  and  let  it  stand  24 
hours,  stirring  frequently.  Put  1  lb.  of  potash 
and  i  lb.  sal-soda  in  H  gal.  cold  water.  When 
these  are  all  dissolved,  settled,  and  skimmed, 
pour  the  clear  liquor  into  the  solution  of  an- 
natto.  Let  the  compound  stand  some  days, 
stirring  occasionally.  Keep  the  preparation  in 
stone  jugs  or  in  bottles  in  a  dark  place.  Shake 
before  using,  and  put  into  the  churn  one  table¬ 
spoonful  for  each  five  quarts  of  cream — more 
or  less,  according  to  the  depth  of  color  desired. 
By  using  always  the  same  proportion,  the  same 
shade  will  always  be  produced. 

I  believe  that  an  adherence  to  the  foregoing 
directions  will  secure  as  good  a  result  as  the 
character  of  the  cows  in  the  dairy  is  capable  of. 
With  Jersey  cows  or  grade  Jerseys,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  much  finer  quality  of  butter  can 
be  made  than  with  any  other  breed;  and  in  the 
long  run,  the  best  utensil  for  making  “Gilt- 
edged  Butter  ”  will  be  found  to  be  a  thorough¬ 
bred  Jersey  bull. 

The  butter  being  made,  half  the  battle  is 
fought.  The  other  half  will  be  to  make  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  it.  The  secret  in  doing  this  is  to  make 
it  known,  by  whatever  means  may  be  available, 
that  the  butter  bearing  your  stamp  is  good — and 
always  good.  No  matter  about  price  at  first, 
secure  at  the  outset  a  good  class  of  customers, 
at  half-price  if  necessary,  and  make  your  butter 
a  necessity  to  them.  You  will  secure,  as  soon 
as  you  deserve  it,  a  demand  for  your  whole 
product  at  more  than  the  usual  market  price. 
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About  Harrows. 

BY  GEORGE  E.  WARING,  JR.,  OGDEN  FARM. 

Last  spring  the  makers  of  Thomas’s  smooth¬ 
ing  harrow  complained  that  the  account  given 
in  “Ogden  Farm  Papers”  of  my  experience 
with  their  implement  had  resulted  to  their  dis¬ 
advantage,  and  they  asked  me  to  try  this  year 
one  of  a  new  form,  but  working  on  the  same 
principle.  Another  maker  asked  me  to  try  a 
Bussell  harrow  (a  cousin  of  the  Nisliwitz).  A 
friend  had  sent  me  an  English  “Flexible”  or 
chain  harrow.  I  had  already  a  large  “  Shares.” 

The  latter,  which  is  now  well  known,  I  con¬ 
sider  the  best  harrow  for  rough  cultivation  that 
I  have  ever  seen.  It  cuts  up  a  newly-turned 
sod  furrow  to  perfection,  and  gives  one  or  two 
inches  of  perfect  covering,  while  it  tends  rather 
to  press  the  furrow  into  its  place  than  to  tear  it 
up,  as  the  common  tooth-harrow  does.  I  have 


not  had  a  common  harrow  on  the  place  for  two 
years,  nor  do  I  care  to  have  one  so  long  as  I 
can  get  a  Shares. 

The  Bussell  harrow  is  intended  to  do  the 
same  work  with  the  foregoing — that  is,  the 
rough  handling  of  newly-plowed  land — but  to 
do  it  in  a  very  different  way.  The  frame  is  A- 
shaped,  like  the  Shares,  and  it  has  the  everlast¬ 
ing  spring  seat  on  it  by  which  manufacturers 
hope  to  catch  the  fancy  of  the  lazier  class  of 
farmers,  (I  shall  not  be  surprised  to  see  some 
day  a  churn  with  a  spring-seat  for  the  man  who 
is  to  turn  the  crank.)  The  frame  is  supported 
on  about  a  dozen  wheels  set  along  its  edge, 
wheels  with  sharp  edges  and  very  much  dished, 
and  about  14  inches  in  diameter.  They  are  set 
at  an  angle  with  the  line  of  march,  so  as  to  cut 
into  the  ground  and  throw  the  dirt  (a  little  out¬ 
ward)  as  fine  as  sawdust.  I  gave  this  machine 
a  fair  trial,  and  found  its  wheels  not  suited  to 
my  heavy  soil,  its  draught  not  suited  to  my 
very  heavy  mule  team,  and  its  seat  not  suited 
to  my  heavy  style  of  riding.  In  short,  I  did 
not  like  it,  either  as  an  agricultural  implement 
or  as  a  pleasure  vehicle.  I  have,  however,  good 
accounts  of  it  in  some  other  quarters.  I  return 
to  my  Shares  harrow,  quite  content. 

Thomas’s  smoother  is  mainly  for  finish¬ 
ing  work.  It  has  been  very  much  improved 
from  its  original  form,  being  now  made  in  three 
sections,  each  about  three  feet  square,  hinged 
together  in  such  a  way  as  to  cover  a  width  of 
nine  feet,  and  hung  to  run  with  one  end  a  little 
further  back  than  the  other,  so  that  the  teeth 
shall  not  “  track”  with  each  other.  The  teeth 
are  made  of  8/8  steel  rods,  and  are  a  little  in¬ 
clined  to  the  rear,  so  that  their  action  is  smooth¬ 
ing  rather  than  scratching,  something  after  the 
manner  of  a  bush.  When  properly  regulated, 
the  tracks  of  the  teeth  are  about  one  inch  apart, 


and  the  ground  is  very  finely  pulverized  and 
leveled.  By  repeated  use,  it  may  be  made  to 
do  the  work  of  both  roller  and  bush ;  and  I 
have  found  it,  for  all  work  for  which  it  is 
adapted,  as  nearly  perfect  as  any  implement  can 
be.  But  it  is  not  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of 
corn  on  Ogden  Farm.  I  gave  it  a  fair  trial, 
with  the  row  and  across  the  row,  and  it  tore  up 
or  covered  up  too  much  of  the  crop  for  my 
taste.  On  light  soils  it  may  answer — I  can  not 
tell  without  trying — but  on  my  soil  it  will  never 
do  until  I  can  get  control  of  sun  and  rain,  and 
keep  the  ground  light  and  mellow  from  planting 
time  until  the  corn  is  up,  and  I  very  much 
doubt  whether  it  would  do  even  then.  It  is, 
however,  to  my  mind,  no  argument  against  a 
plow  that  you  can’t  mow  grass  with  it.  I  am 
entirely  satisfied  with  the  Thomas  harrow,  as  a 
harrow;  for  hoeing  corn  I  must  still  recom¬ 
mend  “  the  good  old  way.”  If  I  could  have  only 
one,  I  would  dispense  with  the  Shares  rather 


than  with  the  Thomas.  Both  together  make 
the  most  complete  work. 

The  English  flexible  harrow  (fig.  1)  is  quite 
an  old  affair — so  old  that  the  patent  has  run  out, 
making  it  public  property — which  our  imple¬ 
ment-makers  would  do  well  to  adopt.  The 
teeth  are  of  chilled  iron,  and  they  are  fastened 
together  with  steel  links.  It  is  perfectly  flex¬ 
ible,  and  every  tooth  is  bound  to  descend  until 
it  touches  the  ground.  This  makes  it  the 
“  s’archin’est  ”  harrow  that  can  be  found.  The 
top  of  every  hummock  and  the  bottom  of  every 
dead  furrow  is  sure  to  receive  its  due  share  of 
the  scratching.  The  teeth  are  longer  on  one 
side  than  the  other,  and  at  one  edge  they  are 
vertical,  while  at  the  other  they  are  oblique, 
so  that  the  harrow  may  be  used  either  side  up 
or  either  end  first.  Drawn  as  it  is  shown  in 
the  cut,  it  is  an  effective  harrow  to  follow  the 
plow;  drawn  the  other  side  up,  and  with  the 
draught-bar  hooked  to  the  opposite  end,  it  is  a 
fine  smoothing-harrow,  almost  equal  to  a  chain- 
mat  drawn  over  the  ground. 

I  have  found  this  a  good  implement  for  all 
work,  and  so  much  better  than  anything  else  I 
have  ever  seen  for  fining  manure  that  has  been 
spread  from  a  cart,  or  for  beating  up  the  manure 
on  a  pasture  (loosening  up  the  grass  at  the  same 
time),  that  I  believe  its  use  will  add  at  least  ten 
per  cent  to  the  effect  of  manure,  spread  and 
beaten  in  the  ordinary  way,  simply  by  causing 
a  more  even  distribution  of  the  fertilizing  mat¬ 
ter  over  the  whole  surface. 


Jerseys  in  Nova  Scotia. — The  testimony 
of  our  Mobile  correspondent  is  no  more  favor¬ 
able  to  this  breed  for  the  far  South  than  is  that 
of  Mr.  Ciias.  C.  Brown,  of  Yarmouth,  Nova 
Scotia,  for  the  far  North.  He  says:  “My  s/4 
Alderney  gave  Nov.  21st  33  lbs,  7  oz.  ipilk, 


dropped  calf  March  26th,  and  wdll  come  in 
again  March  10th ;  gives  now  (Jan.  5th)  10  to  12 
lbs.  in  the  morning, fed  on  good  hay  (cut  in  June), 
with  half  a  bushel  of  turnips  per  day,  and  is 
good  beef  notwithstanding  the  usual  gauntness 
of  the  breed,  think  our  climate  especially 
adapted  to  the  Alaerney.  When  I  had  but  one 
cow  and  a  family  of  eleven,  with  five  children, 
using  milk  freely,  and  cream  always  three  times 
daily,  we  made  as  high  as  7  lbs.  butter  from  one 
week’s  milk.  This  season,  with  a  second  cow 
(3/t  Alderney),  a  daughter  of  the  first,  but  with 
six  children,  we  made  up  to  23|  lbs.  Surely 
we  are  not  wrong  when  we  think  this  breed 
suits  our  country.” 

i  '  ■  * - 

How  to  Dress  a  Sheep. 

The  “woolly  taste”  in  mutton  is  not  derived 
from  the  wool.  The  peculiar  flavor  of  ill-dressed 
mutton  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  coat  of  the 
sheep,  but  arises  from  the  absorption  by  the  meat 
of  the  gases  from  the  intestines,  which,  as  the 
outside  of  the  carcass  cools,  can  not  escape,  and 
are  therefore  absorbed  by  the  flesh.  There  is  a 
simple  remedy.  As  soon  as  the  animal  is  dead, 
let  the  hide  be  slit  up  from  the  brisket  to  the 
tail,  and  to  the  knees,  by  a  quick  motion  of  a 
sharp-pointed  knife,  inserted  beneath  the  skin. 
Strip  the  skin  from  the  belly  and  the  ribs  and  legs, 
so  that  it  will  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  intestines. 
Then  open  the  sheep  immediately,  and  disem¬ 
bowel  it.  All  this  ought  to  be  the  work  of  about 
one  minute  or  two,  or  if  it  occupies  five,  there 
will  not  be  sufficient  time  for  the  carcass  to  cool 
sufficiently  to  cause  any  unpleasant  taste.  Then 
proceed  to  strip  the  skin  from  the  back  of  the 
carcass.  A  sheep  should  be  killed  by  thrusting  a 
sharp  knife  through  the  neck,  back  of  the  wind¬ 
pipe,  ■without  touching  it  however,  but  cutting 
the  arteries ;  and  as  soon  as  the  knife  is  inserted, 


DRESSING  A  SHEEP. 

it  should  be  twisted  around  as  if  to  make  a  round 
hole;  there  will  then  be  no  mistake  made  in 
cutting  the  arteries,  and  the  death  of  the  animal 
will  be  comparatively  painless  and  rapid.  As 
mutton  should  be  made  the  chief  meat  diet  of 
a  fanner  during  the  summer,  it  is  well  that  every 
one  should  know  how  to  slaughter  and  dress  a 
sheep  iu  the  best  manner.  Among  other  trades,, 
a  farmer  ought  to  be  a  fair  if  not  a  good  butcher. 
He  will  not  then  complain  of  woolly  mutton. 


ENGLISH  FLEXIBLE  OR  CHAIN-HARROW. 
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ABYSSINIAN  WART-HOGS. 


rocks,  with  peat  bogs  in  the  intervales.  On  the 
stunted  but  nutritious  pastures  afforded  by  such 
a  country,  a  race  of  hardy  cattle  have  been  bred 
for  centuries  without  any  admixture  from  other 
races.  They  have,  therefore,  as  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  all  these  conditions,  and  from  the 
fact  that  they  have 
been  bred  for  the 
especial  purpose  of 
supplying  the  Eng¬ 
lish  cities  with  beef, 
become  a  breed  of 
active,  hardy,  com¬ 
paratively  small, 
but  exceedingly 
vigorous  cattle,  of 
but  little  account 
for  the  dairy,  but 
carrying  on  their 
tine  frame  a  pro¬ 
portionately  large 
amount  of  good, 
well-flavored  meat. 
The  vigor  of  the 
race  is  understood 
When  it  is  known 
that  a  Galloway 
bull  will  perpetuate 
his  qualities  and 
marks  thoroughly 
on  the  produce 
of  even  a  pure 
Shorthorn  cow.  This  peculiarity  gives  him 
an  especial  value  to  those  breeders  who  de¬ 
sire  to  cross  their  stock  with-  Galloway  blood. 
The  usual  method  of  raising  the  young  cattle 
in  Galloway  is  to  let  them  suck  the  cows;  or  if 
the  cows  are  milked  it  is  only  at  such  times  as 
when  the  calf  has  possession  of  one  side  of  the 
cow  and  the  milkmaid  the  other.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  can  not  be  expected  that  the 
breed  is  fitted  for  the  dairy.  But  for  certain  dis¬ 
tricts  in  the  United  States  they  would  be  found 
valuable,  as  they  have  all  the  hardiness  oflhe 
Texan,  with  strength  and  activity  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to 
travel  hundreds  of 
miles  in  droves  with¬ 
out  falling  off  in 
condition.  It  has 
been  customary  for 
the  Galloway  cattle 
to  be  driven  in  large 
herds  to  the  Lon¬ 
don  market,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  miles,  stopping 
nights  to  get  a  feed 
on  pastures  kept 
specially  for  them. 
Very  often  droves 
of  lean  stock  have 
been  retained  on 
some  of  the  rich 
meadows  of  the 
midland  counties  of 
England  to  be  fat¬ 
tened.  Thebreedhas 
thus  become  crossed 
on  the  native  stocks 
of  Norfolk  and 
Leicester,  and  in 
consequence  a  race  of  polled  cattle  has  become 
established  in  those  counties.  But  there  the 
stock  is  generally  of  a  red  color,  and  more  fitted 
for  dairy  purposes.  An  attempt  is  being  made 
to  import  these  Norfolk  polled  cattle  into  this 
country,  and  wre  think  that  it  is  a  design 
worthy  of  being  thoroughly  carried  out. 


hope  to  see  some  day  in  this  country  a  Society 
of  Acclimation,  which  shall  test  under  domesti¬ 
cation  all  animals  that  promise  usefulness, 
whether  for  their  flesh  or  their  coverings. 
Such  a  society  existed  in  Paris,  but  the  ani¬ 
mals  were  eaten  during  the  siege. 


The  Abyssinian  Wart-Hog. 


Those  who  saw  Barnum’s  Menagerie  after  the 
-additions  were  made  to  it  last  autumn, will  recog¬ 
nize  in  the  engraving  here  given  portraits  of  two 
of  the  most  interesting  ugly  beasts  in  the  col¬ 
lection — the  Wart- 
hogs  of  Abyssinia. 

These  animals  be¬ 
long  to  the  genus 
PhacocJuerus,  and 
though  in  the  same 
family  With  our  do¬ 
mesticated  swine, 
differ  from  them 
sufficiently  to  be 
placed  in  a  separate 
genus.  The  Wart- 
hogs  have  the  same 
general  appearance 
as  the  domesticated 
ones,  but  differ  in 
the  number  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  their 
teeth,.  They  have 
a  very  heavy  look, 
and  their  uncouth 
appearance  is  en¬ 
hanced  by  the 
small  size  of  their 
eyes  and  their 
very  large  ears. 

A  marked  characteristic,  and  one  which  gives 
them  their  common  name — the  scientific  name 
being  the  same  thing  turned  into  Greek — 
is  a  warty  appendage  or  tubercle  attached  be¬ 
low  each  eye.  There  are  some  four  species 
known,  all  natives  of  Africa,  and  all  having  these 
peculiar  appendages  upon  each  side  of  the  head. 
The  species  here  figured  has  remarkably  long 
bristles  along  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  and 
back,  which  serve  to  increase  the  wild  aspect  of 
the  animal.  In  their  native  state  the  Wart-hogs 
are  exceedingly  ferocious,  and  we  do  not  know 
of  any  attempts  at  domesticating  them.  It  may 
be  that  if  placed 
where  their  wants 
were  provided  for, 
they  would,  like  the 
wild  hog  of  Europe, 
lose  their  intracta¬ 
bility  and  become 
useful.  When  we 
compare  the  hogs 
of  the  wilder  parts 
of  the  South  and 
West,  where  they 
are  known  as  “sub- 
soilers,”  “ridge- 
backs,”  “jumping 
alligators,”  and 
“land-pikes,”  with 
a  high-bred  York¬ 
shire  or  Essex,  the 
difference  is  very 
wide.  Perhaps  this 
wild  hog  of  Africa 
is  not  so  far  below 
the  “land-pike”  as 
that  is  beneath  the 
best  specimens  of 
our  best  breeders. 

We  do  not  know  that  these  African  animals 
possess  any  desirable  qualities  that  should  lead 
to  their  domestication,  but  this  case  is  no  more 
unpromising  than  was  that  of  the  originals  of 
our  valued  breeds.  It  can  not  be  supposed  that 
all  the  animals  likely  to  be  useful  to  man  have 
yet  been  brought  under  domestication.  We 


GALLOWAY  POLLED  CATTLE. 

sentation.  Galloway  is  a  district  on  the  west 
coast  of  Scotland,  which  owing  to  the  influence 
of  the  sea-breezes  possesses  a  moist,  warm  cli¬ 
mate,  so  much  so  that  figs  are  sometimes  ripened 
in  sheltered  gardens  when  trained  on  walls 
having  a  south  aspect.  The  soil,  however,  is 
poor,  and  the  surface  mainly  composed  of  granite 


Polled  Cattle. 


Not  long  since,  a  Western  “stock  journal” 
stated  that  there  was  no  established  breed  of 
hornless  cattle.  Hornless  or  polled  cows  and 
oxen  are  not  at  all  uncommon  in  some  of  the 
Western  States,  more  especially  in  Illinois  and 
Missouri,  but  still,  in  the  United  States,  it  is  true 
we  have  no  stock-breeders  who  make  a  specialty 
of  this  species.  In  Western  Canada  there  is  at 
least  one  breeder  who  possesses  a  herd  of  pure¬ 
bred  Galloways,  of  which  race  the  cattle 
figured  in  the  engraving  is  a  true  repre¬ 
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Horns  are  frightful  -weapons  amongst  a  drove 
of  half-wild  irritated  and  alarmed  cattle,  and  so 
far  as  our  beef  stock  is  concerned  may  be  very 
profitably  dispensed  with.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  introduction  of  these  hornless 
breeds,  with  all  the  other  advantages  the}’-  pos¬ 
sess,  would  be  of  benefit  to  our  Western  and 
much  of  our  Eastern  country.  They  arrive  at 
an  early  maturity,  at  three  years  old  will  make 
600  to  800  poundsof  beef,  which  is  well  flavored, 
tender,  and  with  fat  and  lean  well  mixed  to¬ 
gether,  and,  in  short,  are  a  favorite  breed  with 
the  feeder,  drover,  butcher,  and  consumer. 


Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm.— No.  101. 


I  have  been  reading  Miss  Howard’s  transla¬ 
tion  of  Prof.  Yiele’s  lectures  on  chemical  ma¬ 
nures.  His  fundamental  idea  is  that  by  the 
use  of  nitrogen,  phosphates,  and  potash  we  can 
dispense  with  ordinary  barn-yard  manure. 
Within  certain  limits  this  is  undoubtedly  true. 
But  it  was  Lawes  and  Gilbert,  and  not  Prof. 
Yiele,  that  proved  the  fact.  The  lectures  are  a 
strange  compound  of  truth  and  error.  That 
which  is  true  is  not  new,  and  that  which  is  new 
is  not  true — or  at  any  rate,  as  the  Scotch  say, 
“not  proven.” 

These  lectures,  as  translated  by  Miss  Howard 
of  Georgia,  and  published  in  pamphlet  form, 
are  having  a  considerable  circulation  in  the 
Southern  States.  And,  notwithstanding  their 
innumerable  errors  and  doubtful  statements, 
they  are  well  calculated  to  attract  attention  to 
the  advantages  of  using  artificial  fertilizers,  and 
thus  do  much  good. 

Throughout  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of 
the  large  area  known  as  the  Atlantic  slope,  arti¬ 
ficial  manures,  if  of  good  quality  and  sold  at  a 
reasonable  price,  might  be  used  to  an  enormous 
extent  with  great  benefit  to  the  individual  far¬ 
mers  and  planters  and  to  the  commercial  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  country.  If  my  memory  serves  me, 
as  much  as  145,000  tons  of  guano  was  used  in 
a  single  year,  and  principally  in  the  Southern 
States,  before  the  war.  Since  then,  Peruvian 
guano  has  deteriorated  greatly,  and  what  is  even 
worse,  it  varies  very  much  in  quality,  some  car¬ 
goes  being  worth  nearly  twice  as  much  per  ton 
as  others,  while,  as  I  understand,  it  is  all  sold 
by  the  Peruvian  agent  at  the  same  price. 

Our  manufactured  fertilizers,  as  a  rule,  are 
even  still  more  unsatisfactory.  A  few  are  good, 
many  are  inferior,  and  some  are  not  worth  the 
freight.  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson  has  done  a  noble 
work  in  determining  the  value  of  many  of  our 
commercial  manures.  In  his  last  report  on  the 
subject,  he  has  placed  a  higher  value  on  the  dif¬ 
ferent  ingredients  of  manure  than  formerly,  and 
the  manufacturers  whose  manures  will  not 
stand  the  test  of  such  an  estimate  should'know 
that  there  is  something  wrong  in  their  processes. 
And  there  is  one  point  that  they  should  under¬ 
stand.  This  method  of  estimating  the  value  of 
manures  can  not  do  the  manufacturers  injustice, 
but  it  may  mislead  the  farmer.  The  manure 
can  not  be  worth  more  than  the  ingredients  it 
contains  indicate;  but  it  may  be  worth  less,  be¬ 
cause  some  of  the  ingredients  may  be  in  an  un¬ 
available  condition.  For  instance,  a  mixture  of 
leather,  hair,  wool,  and  ground  undissolvcd 
Charleston  phosphates  would  not  be  worth 
half  what  the  analysis  indicates.  The  nitrogen 
and  phosphoric  acid  are  there,  but  in  such  an 
unavailable  condition  that  the  manure  would 
have  comparatively  little  effect  on  the  crop  to 
which  it  was  applied.  The  analysis,  therefore, 


may  represent  the  manure  as  more  valuable  than 
it  is;  but  a  manure  is  never  more  valuable  than 
the  analysis  indicates. 

Prof.  Johnson,  after  a  very  careful  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  subject,  estimates  the  values 
of  the  ingredients  of  manures  as  follows : 

Potash .  7  cents  per  lb. 

Nitrogen . . 30  “  “ 

Soluble  phosphoric  acid . 1614  “  “ 

Insoluble  “  “  .  6  “  “ 

The  Manhattan  Manufacturing  and  Fertiliz¬ 
ing  Company,  whose  manures  I  have  consider¬ 
able  faith  in,  send  me  an  analysis  of  their  Phos- 
phatic  Blood  Manure,  made  by  Prof.  S.  W. 
Johnson.  It  contains: 


Per  cent. 

Value  per  ton. 

Water . 

.21.40 

Soluble  phosphoric  acid . 

.  5.60 

$1S.39 

Insoluble  “  “  . 

.  S.03 

9.63 

Potash . 

.  1.40 

1.96 

Soda . 

..  2.00 

Nitrogen . 

.  3.32 

19.92 

Value  per  ton  of  2,000  lbs. 

In  the  present  condition  of  the  artificial  ma¬ 
nure  market,  this  is  not  a  bad  showing.  The 
manure  is  not  as  good  as  it  should  be — not  as 
good  as  tlie  ingredients  used  in  its  manufacture 
are  capable  of  producing.  The  fitet  is,  it  is  not 
an  easy  matter  to  decompose  bone-dust,  and  if 
I  were  the  manufacturers  I  should  employ 
mineral  phosphates  instead.  I  know  there  is 
an  unfounded  prejudice  against  them,  but  the 
soluble  phosphoric  acid  obtained  from  them  is 
just  as  valuable  as  that  obtained  from  bones. 


But  can  we  afford  to  use  artificial  manures  at 
these  prices?  On  poor,  sandy  land,  and  where 
the  products  can  be  sent  to  the  cities  on  the  At¬ 
lantic  coast,  I  think  we  can.  And  even  here  in 
the  interior  the  market-gardener,  seed-grower, 
and  nurseryman  may  sometimes  use  them  with 
considerable  profit.  Even  farmers  in  the  inte¬ 
rior,  on  poor,  sandy  land,  may  use  them  for  the 
purpose  of  “  getting  a  start,”  but  not  as  a  steady 
thing.  IVe  can  do  better— at  least  I  think  so — 
by  making  more  manure  on  our  own  farms. 

Taking  Prof.  Johnson’s  figures,  the  potash, 
phosphoric  acid,  and  nitrogen  in  a  ton  of  clover 
hay  would  make  it  worth  $17.57  for  manure. 
Bran  would  be  worth  $22.10 ;  peas,  $22.84 ; 
malt-dust  (“combs”),  $31.30;  linseed  oil-cake, 
$33.76,  and  decorticated  cotton-seed  cake,  $47.56 
per  ton  for  manure. 

When  fed  to  animals,  there  is  a  loss  of  about 
five  per  cent  of  nitrogen  and  a  very  insignificant 
amount  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  If  we 
deduct  five  per  cent  from  the  above  figures,  it 
will  be  safe  to  assume  that  they  represent  the 
value  of  the  manure  made  by  an  animal  con¬ 
suming  a  ton  of  the  foods  named,  as  compared 
with  the  theoretical  value  of  artificial  manures. 
On  the  same  basis,  a  ton  of  ordinary  barn-yard 
manure  -would  be  worth  $3.25. 

To  a  farmer  who  buys  as  much  bran  and 
other  food  to  feed  to  sheep  and  pigs  as  I  do, 
there  must  be  encouragement  in  the  above  fig¬ 
ures.  I  think  they  are  too  high,  but  it  seems 
that  artificial  manures  can  not  be  obtained  in 
this  country  at  a  cheaper  rate.  And  if  our 
Eastern  and  Southern  friends  can  afford  to  buy 
these  manures  we  certainly  ought  to  be  able  to 
make  considerable  profit  from  feeding  stock  and 
making  manure  on  our  farms. 


A  Pennsylvania  farmer  writes:  “During  the 
winter  I  have  been  looking  over  old  files  of  the 
American  Agriculturist,"  which  is  certainly  a 
very  sensible  thing  to  do.  “  You  seem  in  Walks 
and  Talks,”  he  says,  “to  hold  out  the  idea  that 


summer-fallow  and  thorough  cultivation  will 
exterminate  the  weeds.  Do  you  really  believe 
it?”  I  believe  that  weeds  do  not  spring  spon¬ 
taneously  from  the  earth.  They  are  produced 
from  roots  and  seeds.  If  we  could -kill  all  the 
roots,  and  get  all  the  seeds  to  germinate  and 
then  kill  the  plants,  the  soil  would  then  be  free 
from  weeds.  This  is  a  simple  truism.  But  I 
do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  practicable 
method  of  making  a  soil  absolutely  free  from 
weeds.  I  think  it  is  possible  to  cause  all  the 
weeds  to  germinate  in  say  eight  inches  of  the 
surface  soil;  but  if  when  this  was  attained  the 
plow  should  run  half  an  inch  deeper,  we  should 
probably  the  next  season  have  a  plentiful  crop 
of  weeds.  Let  these  go  to  seed,  and  relax  all 
efforts  to  kill  the  plants  for  a  few  years,  and  the 
land  would  soon  be  overrun  with  weeds.  But 
what  of  all  this?  The  only  sensible  plan  for  a 
farmer  to  adopt  is  to  fight  the  weeds,  and  keep 
fighting  them. 

In  England,  where  most  of  the  land  is  rented, 
it  is  a  great  question  how  much  the  landlord 
or  in-coming  tenant  shall  pay  the  out-going 
tenant  for  unexhausted  improvements.  Mr. 
Lawes,  in  one  of  the  ablest  papers  ever  written 
on  an  agricultural  subject,  advocates  allowing 
the  tenant  farmer  a  greater  liberty  in  regard  to 
the  kind  of  crops  he  may  raise  than  is  common 
in  most  leases.  But  he  says:  “The  tenant 
should  be  required  to  keep  the  land  free  from 
weeds;  and,  in  default,  to  pay  compensation  to 
the  landlord  or  in-coming  tenant  for  the  cost  of 
cleaning;  such  cost  to  be  assessed  by  competent 
persons.”  And  he  adds :  “  The  cost  of  cleaning 
foul  land  which  is  in  high  condition  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  putting  land  which  is  poor 
in  condition,  but  free  from  weeds,  into  good 
condition.” 

This  is  emphatically  true,  as  I  have  found  to 
my  cost.  I  have  had  a  hard  fight  with  the 
weeds,  but  am  steadily  getting  the  upper  hand 
of  them.  I  feel  savage  on  the  subject,  and  have 
little  patience  with  a  farmer  who  looks  upon  a 
weed  as  something  to  be  checked  or  kept  back 
for  the  time  being,  and  not  killed. 

“You  say  in  March -Walks  and  Talks,” 
writes  a  young  farmer  at  Cassville,  Wis.,  “  that 
soiling  in  summer  and  steaming  in  winter  would 
enable  me  to  keep  more  stock,  but  I  have  always 
contended  it  is  the  food  and  not  the  stock  that 
makes  the  manure.  From  that  we  are  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  ultimate  end  and  aim  of  farm¬ 
ing  is  the  manufacture  of  manure.”  This  is 
pretty  much  so.  It  is  quite  certain  that  where 
manure  is  not  one  of  the  principal  objects  of 
feeding,  soiling  and  steaming  will  not  pay.  In 
a  section. where  land  is  cheap  and  rich,  and 
where  feed  is  abundant  and  manure  is  little 
needed,  the  mere  saving  of  food  will  not  pay 
for  the  labor  of  soiling  and  steaming.  It  is 
only  where  land  is  high  and  feed  expensive  that 
there  is  any  chance  of  profitably  adopting  these 
processes.  And  on  such  land  and  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  manure  is  a  great  object.  All  I  in¬ 
tended  to  show  by  my  remark  (and  I  must  ad¬ 
mit  that  it  was  ratber  an  unfortunate  one)  was 
that  even  admitting  that  you  could  keep  one 
third  more  stock  on  the  same  food  yon  would 
not  make  one  third  more  profit,  less  the  expense 
of  steaming,  because  you  would  not  make  any 
more  manure.  I  buy  a  good  deal  of  bran  and 
grain  to  feed  out  on  my  farm,  and  I  should 
think  I  was  doing  well  if  the  stock  would  pay 
me  the  market  price  of  the  food  that  I  raise  and 
that  which  I  buy,  and  leave  me  the  manure  for 
profit.  Ordinary  farm  stock  will  not  do  this. 
But  I  have  not  time  now  to  discuss  this  matter 
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as  fully  as  its  importance  demands,  and  I  have 
no  -wish  to  get  into  a  controversy  with  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  steaming.  My  sympathies  are  all 
with  them,  and  with  every  farmer  who  is  trying 
to  improve  our  processes  of  agriculture.  I 
have  sometimes  thought,  however,  that  it  is  a 
pity  so  many  of  our  ablest  agricultural  writers 
spend  so  much  of  their  energy  in  advocating 
deep  plowing,  soiling,  and  steaming,  when  there 
are  so  many  other  subjects  of  far  greater  im¬ 
portance  on  which  we  need  line  upon  line  and 
precept  upon  precept. 

A  man  at  Reading,  Pa.,  whose  name  I  sup¬ 
press,  wrote  me  as  follows :  “  I  can  increase 
your  net  profit  on  sales  of  live-stock  twenty 
thousand  dollars  per  annum.  What  arrange¬ 
ment  can  I  make  with  j'ou  in  reference  to  pay¬ 
ment  for  such  services  ?  I  am  willing  to  do  this 
either  on  commission  or  salary.  It  will  require 
no  addition  to  the  capital  you  already  have 
invested  in  that  branch  of  your  business.  There 
is  no  risk;  all  operations  being  cash.  I  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  you  will  not  consider  the  above 
assertion  an  exaggeration,  or  the  product  of  an 
excited  imagination  of  an  unfledged  novice,  as  I 
can  assure  you  I  am  no  child  in  operations  of 
this  character,  and  am  accustomed  to  dealing  in 
facts  only.”  I  wrote  to  ask  him  to  tell  me  how 
I  could  raise  and  keep  such  an  amount  of  stock 
on  my  farm  as  would  afford  a  profit  of  $20,000 
a  year.  I  told  him  I  had  no  trouble  in  selling 
stock.  But  if  he  could  tell  me  how  to  keep  it 
more  economically,  and  to  raise  it  in  such 
numbers  and  of  such  high  quality  as  to  afford 
such  splendid  results,  I  should  be  glad  to  hear 
from  him.  To  this  I  have  received  no  reply. 

We  have  had  capital  luck  with  our  lambs  this 
spring.  The  weather  has  been  very  dry,  and 
the  sheep  were  strong,  healthy,  and  in  good 
condition,  and  this  is  the  great  secret  of  having 
“luck”  with  lambs.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
the  lambs  from  Merino  ewes  sired  by  a  thor¬ 
ough-bred  Cotswold  are  generally  as  large  and 
sometimes  larger  than  the  lambs  from  Cotswold 
ewes.  And  yet  many  of  my  Cotswold  ewes 
weigh  three  times  as  much,  and  all  of  them 
twice  as  much,  as  the  Merino  ewes.  One  of  the 
Cotswold-Merino  lambs  weighed  at  birth  14  lbs. 

I  notice  a  statement  of  a  well-known  Merino 
breeder  in  the  West  to  the  effect  that  he  tried  a 
cross  with  fifty  good-sized  “roomy”  Merino 
ewes  and  a  full-blood  Cotswold.  No  difficulty 
was  experienced  at  yeaning  time,  and  the  lambs 
looked  vigorous  and  healthy  for  several  days, 
but  after  that  seemed  to  want  more  milk  than 
their  mothers  were  able  to  furnish  them,  and 
though  on  good  tame  pasture,  before  the  end  of 
summer  a  few  lank,  living  specimens  and  more 
dried  pelts  were  all  he  had  to  show  as  the  result 
of  the  experiment.  “It  may  be,”  he  says, 
“  that  the  fault  was  not  in  the  cross,  but  in  the 
treatment  before  and  subsequent  to  lambing. 
We  treated  the  flock  precisely  as  we  treated  our 
other  stock.”  That  tells  the  whole  story. 
Though  a  sensible  man  and  an  experienced 
breeder,  he  thought  he  could  bring  into  exist¬ 
ence  a  lot  of  large  lambs,  and  have  them  grow 
rapidly  on  the  same  amount  of  food  required 
by  the  small,  slow-growing  Merino  lambs.  He 
“  treated  them  precisely  the  same ;  ”  and  conse¬ 
quently  it  is  certain  that  either  the  small  Merino 
lambs  got  more  milk  than  they  needed,  or  the 
grade  Cotswolds  got  less. 


Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  weighed 
(March  22d)  a  grade  Cotswold  ewe,  that  is  about 
a  year  old.  I  can  not  tell  her  exact  age.  I  had 


74  lambs  last  spring  from  GO  Merino  ewes.  I 
sold  70  to  the  butcher,  and  this  ewe  is  one  of 
the  four  he  left  me,  and  he  certainly  did  not 
leave  me  the  best.  I  killed  two  for  the  table 
when  from  eight  to  nine  months  old,  and  never 
ate  tenderer  or  more  juicy  mutton.  But  I 
thought  it  rather  deficient  in  flavor.  This  ewe 
we  have  just  weighed  is  covered  with  a  heavy 
fleece  of  long  wool  that  will  answer  for  combing 
purposes.  In  fact  it  is  nearly  as  long  as  that 
of  the  full-blooded  Cotswolds.  The  ewe  weighs 
to-day  121  lbs.  Her  mother  at  four  years  old 
did  not  weigh  over  80  lbs.  This  is  what  these 
cross-bred  lambs  are  capable  of  doing.  This 
quality  of  rapid  growth  on  the  part  of  the  Cots¬ 
wolds  is  the  result  of  years  of  careful  breeding 
and  liberal  feeding.  Now  take  such  a  flock  of 
lambs  and  starve  them,  and  what  does  any  sen¬ 
sible  man  think  would  be  the  result?  Is  it  not 
reasonable  to  expect  “  lank,  living  specimens 
and  dried  pelts  ”  ? 

The  grade  lamb  I  have  spoken  of  as  weigh¬ 
ing  14  lbs.  was  born  March  3d.  On  March  1st 
we  had  one  that  weighed  when  born  12 £•  lbs. 
We  have  just  weighed  them  again  (March  22d). 
Both  of  them  weigh  exactly  25  lbs.  each.  I 
allow  all  my  lambs  a  few  oats,  fine  middlings, 
bran,  sliced  mangels,  or  anything  that  they  will 
eat,  placed  in  small  troughs  separate  from  the 
ewes;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  these  two 
young  lambs,  only  three  weeks  old,  have  eaten 
very  much.  They  have  derived  their  nourish¬ 
ment  from  the  Merino  ewe.  The  milk  seems 
to  be  very  rich,  and  the  secret  of  it  is  simply 
this  :  The  ewes  had  good  pasture  last  summer 
and  autumn,  and  have  been  liberally  fed  all 
winter,  and  before  and  after  lambing  have 
abundance  of  milk-forming  food — such  as  good 
clover  hay,  bran,  and  a  few  mangels. 


My  own  opinion  is  that  a  farmer  who  has 
been  accustomed  to  Merino  sheep,  and  who 
does  not  expect  to  raise  more  than  75  lambs 
from  100  ewes,  had  better  have  nothing  to  do 
with  Cotswold,  Leicester,  or  South  Down  sheep. 
The  poorest  Merino  sheep  he  can  find,  provided 
they  are  healthy,  will  be  best  adapted  to  his 
mode  of  treatment.  When  he  is  prepared  to 
give  better  feed  and  more  care  he  should  get 
some  improved  Merinos;  and  if  he  keeps  on 
improving  in  his  general  system  of  manage¬ 
ment  he  will  in  time  be  prepared  to  keep  a  still 
more  artificial  breed  of  sheep,  and  will  at  length 
succeed  with  Cotswolds  or  Leicesters.  Whether 
it  will  pay  to  keep  sheep  that  require  so  much 
more  care  and  better  feed  will  depend  entirely 
on  the  demand  for  mutton,  lambs,  etc. 

Some  of  the  Cotswold  breeders  are  disposed 
to  expel  me  from  the  party  for  entertaining 
such  notions — or  rather  for  publishing  them. 
I  am  not  afraid  of  the  truth  hurting  this  splen¬ 
did  breed  of  sheep.  To  me  it  is  encouraging 
rather  than  otherwise  that  these  high-bred 
sheep  are  not  adapted  to  “  roughing  it  ”  on  the 
cheap  lands  and  vast  prairies  and  plains  and 
mountain-sides  of  the  far  West.  If  such  was 
the  case,  the  best  thing  we  could  do  would dhe 
to  pull  up  stakes  and  take  our  flocks  out  there. 
But  depend  upon  it  that  Merino  sheep  will  do 
better  in  such  sections.  Our  Merino  wool  will 
be  raised  on  these  cheap  lands,  and  the  long- 
combing  wool,  good  mutton,  and  early  lambs 
will  be  raised  in  the  better  farmed  and  more 
highly  cultivated  parts  of  the  country.  In  fact, 
I  do  not  see  how  those  of  us  who  live  in  the 
older  settled  wheat-growing  sections  of  the 
country  can  keep  up  the  fertility  of  our  farms 
without  keeping  more  stock.  And  we  have  to 


decide  between  dairying,  or  beef,  pork,  or  sheep 
growing.  I  think  we  shall  feel  the  competition 
from  the  West  in  the  production  of  pork,  beef, 
and  fine  wool,  for  some  years,  more  than  in 
early  lambs,  good  mutton,  and  combing-wool. 
To  raise  the  latter  to  the  best  advantage,  we 
need  clean,  dry,  highly  cultivated  land— or  pre¬ 
cisely  what  is  needed  to  produce  remunerative 
crops  of  winter  wheat.  The  more  mutton  we 
produce  the  more  wheat  shall  we  grow  per  acre. 

So  far,  my  mangel-wurzel  have  kept  perfectly. 
I  raised  about  3,000  bushels  on  three  acres,  and 
as  I  had  no  cellar  room  to  spare,  we  pitted  them 
on  a  dry,  sandy  slope  near  the  barn,  and  found 
it  far  less  trouble  every  way  than  I  expected. 
It  would  of  course  be  far  more  convenient  to 
have  a  good  cellar,  but  the  want  of  it  need  deter 
no  one  from  growing  roots. 

I  have  never  been  a  strenuous  advocate  for 
raising  roots  extensively  in  this  country.  They 
probably  act  as  a  tonic,  and  stimulate  the  appe¬ 
tite,  and  improve  digestion,  and  regulate  the 
bowels.  They  arc  very  useful  to  the  farmer 
who  keeps  improved  stock  and  feeds  liberally. 
But  for  ordinary  farm  stock,  fed  as  most  far¬ 
mers  feed,  I  doubt  whether  roots  can  compete 
with  Indian:corn.  In  England  it  is  customary, 
especially  on  sandy  farms,  to  sow  one  fourth 
of  all  the  arable  laud  every  year  with  turnips — 
the  rotation  being  clover,  wheat,  turnips,  barley. 
The  latter  crop  is  seeded  with  clover.  This  is 
pastured  with  sheep  until  the  next  fall,  or  some¬ 
times  for  two  years,  and  is  then  plowed  rather 
shallow  and  serwn  with  wheat.  The  land  is  not 
plowed  until  it  is  time  to  sow  the  wheat. 

It  has  been  said,  and  with  much  truth,  that 
turnip  culture  is  the  sheet-anchor  of  British 
agriculture.  Turnips  must  have  very  rich  and 
very  clean,  mellow  land.  It  is  a  crop  that  is 
all  consumed  on  the  farm,  and  on  light  sandy 
soils  it  is  generally  eaten  on  the  field  where  it 
grew  by  sheep.  The  crop  needed  a  heavy  dress¬ 
ing  of  manure,  the  land  was  kept  very  clean, 
and  where  the  crop  was  eaten  off,  and  the  drop¬ 
pings  of  the  sheep  left  on  the  land,  and  espe¬ 
cially  with  the  sheep  allowed  oil-cake,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  that  the  land  would  be  in  high 
condition  for  barley  and  clover,  and  when  the 
latter  crop  is  also  eaten  on  the  land  the  pros¬ 
pects  would  be  good  for  a  great  crop  of  wheat. 
It  is  easy  to  see,  therefore,  why  the  turnip  crop 
has  proved  so  exceedingly  profitable  to  the 
English  light-land  farmer. 

It  is  a  great  mistake,  however,  to  suppose 
that  it  is  the  turnip  crop  that  makes  the  laud 
rich.  This  would  be  mistaking  cause  for  effect. 
The  turnip  requires  rich  land,  and  its  growth 
and  consumption  on  the  farm  husband  the 
manurial  elements  already  in  the  soil,  and  render 
them  available  for  grain  crops. 

Mr.  Lawes,  in  a  recent  address,  after  giving 
an  account  of  his  experiments,  remarked :  “  We 
may  learn  from  these  results  that  the  growth  of 
the  root  crop  did  not  of  itself  contribute  anything 
to  the  fertility  of  the  land." 

He  further  said,  speaking  of  his  own  farm : 
“I  am  disposed  to  give  up  the  growth  of  turnips 
altogether ,  growing  no  other  roots  but  mangolds, 
and  these  probably  to  the  extent  of  not  more 
than  one  fifteenth  or  one  twentieth  of  the  ara¬ 
ble  land  of  the  farm.” 

Coming  from  the  highest  living  authority  on 
scientific  farming,  these  remarks  are  certainly 
worthy  of  consideration.  They  are  quite  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  some  statements  I  have  repeat¬ 
edly  made  in  the  Agriculturist.  But  I  have  not 
time  to  say  more  on  the  subject  at  present. 
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A  Western  Cattle-Barn. 


Several  requests  have  been  made  for  a  plan  of 
cattle-yard,  barn,  and  sheds  for  a  stock  farm. 
We  visited  a  farm  in  Illinois  last  season  where 
we  saw  a  barn  and  sheds  very  well  adapted  to 
this  purpose.  Tire  barn  was  appropriated  whol¬ 
ly  to  hay  and  grain  ;  the  yard  was  spacious,  and 


Larger  stumps,  up  to  8  inches,  may  all  be  pulled 
out  by  using  a  block  and  tackle.  Blocks  of  three 
sheaves  should  be  used,  and  a  rope  sufficiently 
strong  for  the  purpose.  A  hitch  should  be  taken 
upon  the  largest  stump,  and  all  those  around  it 
drawn  out,  when  another  large  stump  may  be 
chosen  to  hitch  to.  In  the  Agriculturist  for 
Sept.  1871,  page  338,  is  a  cut  of  a  stump-puller 


A  WESTERN  CATTLE-BARN. 


surrounded  on  three  sides  with  sheds,  either 
closed  or  open,  in  which  the  stock  was  kept.  A 
neat  fence  closed  in  the  front.  The  barn  was 
raised  three  feet  from  the  ground  and  rested  on 
posts  of  brick-work.  The  space  thus  gained 
was  used  as  a  shelter  for  those  hogs  which  had 
the  run  of  the  yard.  The  yards  were  well  lit¬ 
tered  with  straw  and  the  remains  of  the  corn- 
fodder  which  had  been  fed  to  the  stock,  by 
which  means  a  large  quantity  of  manure  had 
been  accumulated.  Eighty  head  of  stock — cows 
and  steers — had  been  fed  the  previous  winter  in 
this  yard,  and  the  sheds  were  occupied  when  we 
visited  the  place  with  several  head  of  cattle  just 
taken  off  the  pastures  to  fatten.  The  plan 
here  given  is  equally  well  adapted  to  a  large 
or  small  farm,  as  it  may  be  extended  at  will  to 
accommodate  any  required  number  of  cattle. 


which  is  powerful  enough  to  take  out  stumps 
two  feet  in  diameter,  but  the  method  here  figured 
will  be  found  effectual  for  smaller  stumps. 


Sheep-Rack  for  the  Field. 


We  have  heretofore  spoken  of  the  benefit  of 
pasturing  fields  with  sheep.  Often  a  poor  field 


bars  reaching  from  it  to  the  sides,  made  of  light 
laths,  are  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  trough  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  sheep  from  jumping  into  it.  Its 
hight  is  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  sheep. 


Fodder-Corn— Planting. 


A  PORTABLE  SHEEP-RACK. 


How  to  Pull  Small  Stumps. 


A  subscriber  writes :  “  How  shall  I  go  to 
work  to  pull  the  stumps  on  15  acres  of  land  ? 
They  are  from  two  to  eight  inches  in  diameter. 


What  machine  do  I  require?” — No  machine. 


may  be  much  improved  by  turning  in  a  few 
sheep  and  feeding  them  therein.  In  this  case 
some  supply  of  grain  is  necessary  for  the  sheep, 
and  useful  to  the  land.  We  give  a  cut  of  a 
movable  trough  adapted  to  this  purpose,  which 
may  be  taken  to  any  part  of  the  farm  or  wheeled 
to  any  poor  spot  in  the  field  where  it  is  desired 


METHOD  OF  PULLING  SMALL  STUMPS. 


Stumps  of  two  to  four  inches  may  be  pulled 
out  by  a  yoke  of  oxen,  by  hitching  the  chain  at 
the  top  of  the  slump,  and  taking  two  or  three 
turns  around  it,  so  as  to  get  a  twisting  pull  upon  it. 


to  get  a  quantity  of  manure.  It  is  a  common 
trough  of  boards,  mounted  on  a  pair  of  wheels 
at  one  end,  and  furnished  with  legs  and  a  pair 
of  handles  at  the  other  end.  A  bar,  with  cross¬ 


The  time  for  planting  corn  for  fodder  (for  the 
main  crop)  is  the  same  as  for  the  grain  crop. 
The  land,  enriched  and  prepared  as  directed  in 
an  item  on  page  127,  in  April,  should  now  be 
made  thoroughly  fine,  clean,  and  smooth.  One 
plowing,  and  repeated  harrowings  just  before 
planting,  will  leave  the  soil  fresh  and  loose,  and 
will  give  the  crop  a  fair  start  with  the  weeds. 

The  rows  should  be  marked  out  3  feet  apart 
(if  possible  north  and  south).  Abundant  light 
and  air  are  necessary  to  the  perfect  development 
of  the  plant.  We  were  once  advised  by  a  farmer 
friend  to  plant  our  crop  in  drills,  10  inches  apart, 
because  this  would  cause  the  corn  to  shade  the 
ground  completely,  and  obviate  necessity  for 
weeding.  At  the  end  of  that  season  the  friend 
who  had  advised  it,  said  he  was  satisfied  that 
“fodder-corn  was  a  humbug,  and  not  fit  to  feed 
to  a  decent  cow.”  The  advice  had  come  to  us 
after  we  had  already  planted  at  three  feet,  and 
the  reply  to  our  friend  was,  that  we  considered 
the  corn-fodder  we  were  then  using  the  best 
butter-making  food  we  had  ever  had.  Later 
experience  and  observation  have  confirmed  the 
belief  that  the  quality  of  corn-fodder  depends 
more  on  ventilation  and  light  to  the  very  ground 

than  even  on  the 
richness  of  the 
soil.  Probably  a 
heavier  weight  of 
crop  is  produced 
at  three-foot  in¬ 
tervals  than  at 
anything  less, 
owing  to  the 
greater  hight  and 
better  development  of  the  plants.  No  doubt  the 


best  variety  of  corn  for  this  use  is  some  rank¬ 
growing  sweet  corn,  but  as  the  seed  of  this  is  cost¬ 
ly  and  often  difficult  to  procure,  we  have  settled 
on  what  is  known  in  the  market  as  “  Western 
mixed,”  a  yellow,  dented,  “  horse-tooth”  corn, 
which  produces  a  large  crop;  and  develops  a 
good  proportion  of  saccharine  matter  in  the  stalk. 

We  use  about  four  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre. 
This  may  be  strung  along  the  row  by  hand,  or, 
better,  planted  by  an  Emery  drill  planter,  set  to 
discharge  at  its  fullest  capacity.  If  the  land  is 
tolerably  free  from  stones,  our  advice  would  be 
to  plant  fully  two  inches  deep,  and  then  run  a 
Thomas  smoothing  harrow  over  the  field,  just 
as  the  corn  first  begins  to  break  ground.  Tliis 
will  make  the  surface  light  and  fine,  and  wiH 
destroy  an  immense  number  of  weeds  that  would 
soon  give  trouble.  An  acre  of  corn  planted  in 
this  way  on  thoroughly  rich  ground  may,  if  the 
cutting  is  commenced  early  enough  for  a  second 
growth  to  follow,  be  depended  on  for  the  chief 
support  often  cows  during  the  two  driest  months. 


Digging  Post-Holes. 


The  labor  of  digging  post-holes  is  the  chief 
cost  of  setting  up  a  fence.  This  can  be  econo¬ 
mized  by  using  the  proper  tools.  Fig.  2  is  a 
post-auger  (shown  without  handle)  which  is  an 
improvement  on  any  we  have  seen.  We  pro¬ 
cured  one  from  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  N.  Y.,  and 
found  it  on  trial  to  be  excellently  adapted  for 
the  work.  It  penetrates  the  ground  easily, 
working  its  way  as  a  common  auger  does  in 
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wood,  and  when  the  pan  surrounding  the  auger 
is  filled  with  earth  it  may  he  drawn  out  and 
emptied.  But  where  many  stones  are  in  the 
soil  other  tools  are  necessary.  Then  the  bar 


Fig.  1.  — USE  OF  POST-HOLE  SPOON. 


and  post-spoon  (fig.  1)  are  needed.  The  bar  is  a 
common  iron  bar,  with  a  sharp  steel  point,  with 
which  the  hard  gravel  is  loosened.  The  spoon 
is  inserted  in  the  hole  and  the  stones  and  earth 
taken  out.  This  post-spoon  is  made  by  R  II. 
Allen  &  Co., Water  street,  New  York.  We  have 
found  it  a  very  handy  tool  in  use.  With  these 
tools,  post-holes  may  be  made  so  small  that  the 
post  will  fit  tightly  in  them,  requiring  little 


How  to  Manage  Manure. 

The  value  of  liquid  manures  is  not  sufficient¬ 
ly  realized.  One  cow  voids  in  the  course  of  a 
year  8,000  pounds  of  liquid,  which  undiluted  and 
fermented  would  be  too  strong  to  apply  even 
to  grass.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  not  one  thou¬ 
sandth  part  of  this  is  ever  saved  for  use,  but 


Fig.  2.— POST-HOLE  BORER. 

filling,  and  making  a  firm,  solid  setting.  A  great 
saving  is  gained  over  the  common  method  of  j 
digging  with  pick  and  shovel,  whereby  a  hole 
is  needed  to  be  made  as  broad  as  it  is  deep. 

In  setting  posts,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  fill 
the  hole  around  them  with  stones,  which  do 
not  retain  water  while  they  admit  air,  thus  pre¬ 
venting  the  posts  from  rotting  for  many  years. 


nearly  the  whole  is  allowed  to  go  to  waste. 
Further  than  this,  the  construction  of  barn-yards 
is  so  imperfect  that  much  of  the  valuable  part  of 
the  solid  manure  is  washed  away  and  wasted, 
or  it  is  permitted  to  ferment  and  heat  in  such  a 
manner  that  its  value  is  much  lessened.  Struck 
with  these  views,  we  once  went  to  work  to 
economize  all  these  wastes.  A  square  pit  was  dug 
in  the  center  of  the  barn-yard,  four  feet  deep. 
The  sides  and  bottom  were  planked.  The  bot¬ 
tom  sloped  to  the  rear  about  six  inches.  Blocks 
were  laid  on  the  sloping  bottom  (a)  and  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  rails  and  poles  were  laid  across,  to  make  a 
false  bottom,  on  which  the  manure  was  thrown 
as  it  came  from  the  stable.  Drains  from  the 
stables  and  sheds  carried  all  the  liquids  into  this 
pit,  where  it  escaped  at  the  rear  into  the  cistern 
{d},  together  with  all  the  water  which  filtered 
through  the  manure  pile  after  rain  had  fallen 
on  it.  The  cistern  was  lined  with  hemlock 
plank,  which  after  three  years  was  still  perfectly 
sound,  and  was  ten  feet  deep  and  eight  feet 
square.  A  pump  of  wood  (c)  similar  to  that 
figured  on  page  339  in  our  volume  for  1871 
(fig.  1)  was  set  in  the  cistern,  and  when  necessary 
the  rain-water  from  the  barn 
roof  was  turned  into  it  to 
dilute  it.  In  this  way  a 
large  quantity  of  liquid  ma¬ 
nure  was  procured,  which 
was  found  of  the  greatest 
service  both  in  the  garden 
and  in  the  field.  Spread  on 
a  piece  of  clover  it  enabled 
four  cuttings  to  be  made 
during  the  season,  which 
was  estimated  as  equal  to 
five  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre, 
and  which  otherwise  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  dry  season  could 
have  been  cut  but  once,  with 
but  a  fourth  of  this  yield. 

For  hand-use  the  wheel-tank  (fig.  2)  was  made 
with  joints  dovetailed  and  put  together  with 
strips  of  brown  paper  smeared  with  tar  placed 
between  them.  This  made  them  water-tight. 
The  tank  was  three  feet  square  and.  deep,  and 
scattered  the  liquid  over  six  feet  wide,  or  over 
three  rows  of  fodder-corn,  which  in  this  way, 
while  young,  could  be  easily  watered  with 
this  cart  at  the  rate  of  an  acre  an  hour,  and  thus 
its  early  growth  could  be  rapidly  forced.  Of  all 
the  economies  of  the  farm  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
there  is  none  in  which  greater  improvement  and 
saving  may  be  made  than  in  that  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  manure,  and  the  saving  and  utilizing  of 
all  the  liquids.  Here  is  a  simple  and  inexpen¬ 
sive  plan,  which  may,  however,  be  improved 
upon  after  experience  of  its  usefulness  and  pos¬ 
sible  defects.  The  pump  by  being  turned  could 
either  discharge  the  water  from  the  cistern  on 
the  manure-heap  to  prevent  too  much  heating, 
or  directly  into  the  small  tank  or  any  other 
spreading  apparatus. 


northern  parts  of  Europe— Germany,  Holland, 
Belgium,  France,  and  England,  for  instance — 
windmills  are  in  constant  work,  some  of  which 
arc  over  a  century  old,  and  are  doing  good  and 


Fig.  1.— MANURE  PILE  AND  CISTERN. 

cheap  service.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact 
that  wind-power  might  bo  largely  used  in  the 
United  States  with  great  advantage ;  but  many 
patents  having  been  taken  out  for  improvements 
on  windmills,  and  all  of  them  being  persistently 
forced  upon  the  notice  of  the  public,  and  many 


Windmills  for  Farm  Work. 

Many  of  our  readers  are  interested  in  the 
question  of  the  applicability  of  the  power  of 
the  wind  to  the  light  work  on  the  farm.  Before 
the  introduction  of  steam,  wind  and  water  p>ow- 
ers  were  the  . motive  agents  of  machinery,  and 
even  now  water  powers  are  found  to  be  of  such 
value  in  respect  of  cheapness  that  they  are  very 
seldom  idle,  even  in  presence  of  facilities  for  the 
use  of  steam.  In  the  same  way  wind  powers 
are  still  largely  used  in  old-settled  countries,  and 
steam  has  not  driven  them  out  of  use.  In  the 


of  these  being  found  not  efficient  or  cheap  in  prac¬ 
tice,  a  prejudice  seems  to  have  arisen  against 
them.  But  the  old-fashioned  mill  remains  un¬ 
affected  by  patent  rights,  is  just  as  useful  as 


A  SIMPLE  WINDMILL. 

ever,  and  so  simple  that  a  mechanic  who  can 
construct  a  simp! .  water-wheel  or  wagon-wheel 
is  competent  to  make  one.  We  figure  such  a 
windmill,  which  is  in  every-day  use,  which  costs 
very  little,  and  which  may  be  constructed  to  do 
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light  or  heavy  work,  as  desired.  The  frame  on 
which  to  mount  it  may  be  of  timber,  as  in  the 
cut,  or  it  may  be  a  stone  or  brick  building  if 
desired  for  a  substantial  machine  for  heavier 
work.  The  power  is  constructed  in  the  shape 
of  arms — shorter  or  longer,  according  to  the 
power  needed — fixed  to  a  center-wheel  or  hub, 
which  is  mounted  and  keyed  on  to  an  axle. 
Sails  are  carried  on  these  arms,  of  sail-cloth  or 
heavy  sheeting,  of  a  triangular  shape,  as  shown 
in  the  engraving,  which  arc  fastened  closely  to 
one  arm  and  by  a  cord  at  the  corner  (shown  at 
a)  a  foot  or  less  in  length  to  another.  This  gives 
sufficient  inclination  backward  to  the  sail  to 
gain  the  motion  required  with  a  front  wind. 
On  the  axle  is  a  crank-wheel  (b),  which  moves 
the  rod  to  be  connected  with  the  pump,  or  it 
may  be  connected  by  means  of  pulleys  and 
bands  to  get  an  upright  rotary  motion  needed 
for  grinding,  or  a  pair  of  miter-wheels  will  give 
a  horizontal  rotary  movement.  A  frame  (c),  is 
carried  on  a  circular  table,  on  which  it  may  be 
revolved  so  as  to  enable  the  sails  to  be  presented 
fairly  to  the  breeze :  a  box  (d)  at  the  rear  end 
of  the  frame  is  weighted  with  stone,  to  balance 
the  weight  of  the  arms  and  sails.  A  pin  passed 
through  holes  in  the  circular  table  retains  the 
frame  in  the  position  needed,  and  keeps  the 
sails  faced  to  the  wind. 

The  construction  of  this  mill  is  so  simple,  and 
it  is  so  easily  managed,  that  all  those  of  our 
correspondents  who  of  late  have  anxiously  in¬ 
quired  for  a  cheap  power  for  churning,  pump¬ 
ing  water,  and  irrigating  land  will  do  w'ell  to 
study  it  out.  A  mill  with  arms  six  feet  long 
may  be  made  to  do  work  equal  to  one  fourth  of 
a  horse-power,  if  all  the  working  parts  are  well 
fitted  and  kept  well  lubricated,  as  all  machinery 
should  be.  When  out  of  use,  the  sails  are  un¬ 
tied  and  removed,  or  they  may  be  furled  and 
clewed  to  the  arms  until  again  required. 


Implements  for  Cultivating  Corn. 

The  corn  crop  is  one  which  requires  more  nard 
labor  than  any  other  grain  crop  on  the  farm. 
Generally  it  is  planted,  covered,  cut  up,  husked, 
and  shelled  by  hand,  rendering  necessary  at 
least  ten  days’  labor  for  every  acre  before  every¬ 
thing  is  completed.  A  great  saving  may  be 
made  by  using  machines  as  far.  as  possible. 
There  arc  many  planters  in  use,  more  or  less 


costly,  but  a  very  cheap  and  useful  one  may  be 
made  for  a  few  dollars  by  any  wheelwright, 
which  will  plant  two  or  three  rows  at  a  time, 
and  thus  make  it  possible  to  get  in  twelve  or 
twenty  acres  of  corn  in  a  day.  It  consists  (see 
fig.  1)  of  a  frame  mounted  on  a  wheel  similar  to 
a  wheelbarrow  frame,  with  handles  to  push  or 
guide  it.  A  box  to  contain  the  seed  is  mounted 
on  the  frame,  which  tapers  toward  the  bottom, 
and  thus  obliges  the  seed  to  fall  upon  the  revolv¬ 
ing  cup  which  distributes  it.  This  is  a  cylin¬ 
drical  block  of  wood  which  fits  closely  to  the 
bottom.  An  axle  passes  through  it  which  is 
connected  with  a  pulley  outside  of  the  box. 
This  pulley  is  turned  by  means  of  a  band  or 
cord  fitting  into  another  pulley  fixed  to  the 
driving-wheel,  and  every  revolution  of  the  wheel 


causes  one  revolution  of  the  pulley  and  like¬ 
wise  of  the  cylinder  inside  the  feed-box.  A  cup 
or  receptacle  made  by  boring  a  hole  with  an 
auger  or  bit,  large  enough  to  hold  three  or  four 
grains  of  corn,  is  made  in  the  cylinder, which  in 
passing  around  is  filled  with  seed.  The  seed  is 
carried  on  until  it  passes  out  through  the  open 


bottom  of  the  box  in  which  the  cylinder  is  made 
to  fit  closely,  and  is  dropped  into  a  tube  wdiicli 
conducts  it  into  the  furrow  made  by  the  small 
plow  in  front ;  a  semicircular  scraper  carried  be¬ 
hind  covers  the  seed.  It  is  obvious  that  by  adding 
to  the  width  of  the  machine  it  may  be  made  to 
drop  two  or  three  rows  at  the  same  time. 

When  corn  is  dropped  by  hand  after  the  field 
has  been  furrowed  out  in  squares,  it  may  be 
covered,  two  rows  at  a  time,  by  a  simple  contri¬ 
vance  shown  at  fig.  2.  It  is  simply  a  triangular 
implement,  made  of  narrow  boards  six  inches 
wide  and  six  feet  long,  nailed  together  by  their 
edges  in  the  form  of  troughs,  and  fitted  into  a  y- 
shape,with  a  spread  of  five  feet  between  the  ends. 
A  cross-piece  is  nailed  on  to  hold  it  together, 
and  a  hook  placed  at  the 
point,  by  which  it  is  drawn 
along  the  furrows  and  the 
loose  earth  drawn  over 
the  seed.  If  it  should  not 
be  found  heavy  enough, 
stones  or  some  earth  is 
thrown  into  it  until  the 
weight  is  right.  It  covers 
two  rows  at  a  time  and 
may  be  drawn  by  one 
horse.  For  cultivating 
corn  we  have  used  a  har¬ 
row  shaped  like  that 
shown  in  fig.  3.  It  is  made 
wide  enough  to  work  two 
rows  at  a  time,  passing 
over  the  young  corn  in 
the  intermediate  row  by 
reason  of  the  vacant  space  left  in  the  front  where 
the  teeth  are  not  put  in.  A  pair  of  handles  en¬ 
ables  it  to  be  guided  and  managed  with  facility. 
Two  horses  are  required  to  draw  this  harrow, 
and  if  the  ground  is  moderately  clean  no  other 
tool  is  required.  Hilling  up  corn  with  the  plow 
is  unnecessary,  and  flat  cultivation  with  the  har¬ 
row  or  horse-hoe  is  considered  to  be  preferable. 


How  to  Use  Sawdust. — Some  years  ago  we 
had  the  control  of  a  large  supply  of  sawdust, 
which  we  used  as  bedding  for  horses  and  cattle. 
We  used  it  through  two  years,  and  had  a  good 
opportunity  of  testing  its  value  in  the  stable  and 
in  the  manure  pile  as  well  as  on  the  soil.  The 
main  bulk  of  the  sawdust  was  from  pine.  When 
spread  on  the  stable  a  few  inches  in  depth,  it 


absorbed  completely  all  the  liquid  from  the  ani¬ 
mals,  and  their  coats  were  consequently  kept 
perfectly  clean,  and  very  little  labor  was  needed 
to  keep  oxen  and  cows  free  from  dirt,  even  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter.  When  thrown  out  into  the 
heap,  this  litter  fermented  and  rotted  very 
readily,  without  fire-fanging,  and  soon  became 
a  homogeneous  mass,  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  clear  fermented  horse-manure.  It  was 
used  with  the  very  best  effect  as  a  dressing  on 
meadows,  and  as  an  application  for  potatoes  and 
oats.  It  was  readily  harrowed  into  the  plowed 
soil,  and  the  harrow  spread  it  very  evenly  over 
the  grass-land.  Our  experience  w'as  so  favor¬ 
able,  that  we  should  be  glad  to  use  it  again. 

- — . -  m€>c— - ►-«. - 

Ridge  and  Furrow  Plowing. 


It  is  a  common  practice  amongst  English 
farmers  to  plow  those  fields  which  they  intend  to 
put  into  spring  crops,  in  the  early  winter,  on 
what  they  call  the  ridge  and  furrow  plan.  By 
this  method  the  subsoil  is  exposed  to  the  re¬ 
peated  frosts  and  thaws  of  the  winter,  and  is 
mellowed  and  sweetened.  Besides  this  the  frost 
is  enabled  to  penetrate  several  inches  deeper  than 
otherwise,  lifting  the  compact  subsoil  and  ex¬ 
panding  it  so  that  when  it  thaws  in  the  spring 
it  is  loosened  and  rendered  of  an  open  texture. 
The  mode  of  working  is  as  follows :  The  plow¬ 
man  commences  at  one  side  of  the  field,  and 
plows  a  furrow  towards  the  outside.  He 
returns  in  the  same  furrow,  plowing  up  the  sub¬ 
soil  and  throwing  it  out  on  the  unplowed  land. 
He  then  plows  another  furrow  parallel  with  the 
first,  throwing  the  soil  towards  the  subsoil  last 
thrown  out,  and  thus  completes  a  ridge.  He 
thus  progresses  throughout  the  field,  which 
presents,  when  finished,  a  series  of  these 
ridges,  separated  by  deep  furrows,  in  which, 
the  subsoil  is  exposed.  In  spring  these  ridges 
are  either  split  or  the  field  is  cross-plowed. 


Fig.  3. — HARROW- CULTIVATOR. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  one  such  plowing  deepens 
the  soil  over  half  the  field  just  as  many  inches 
as  the  plow  has  penetrated  into  the  subsoil,  and 
another  similar  plowing  may  be  made  to  com¬ 
plete  the  strips  left  in  the  first  operation.  This 
operation  has  the  advantage  of  bringing  to  the 
surface  a  portion  only  of  the  subsoil  at  one  time, 
and  thoroughly  mingling  it  with  the  surface 
soil,  after  exposing  it  in  a  most  complete  manner 
to  the  beneficial  action  of  the  atmosphere  for 
some  months.  It  -would  be  a  valuable  experi¬ 
ment  to  make  on  a  portion  of  a  field  to  thus 
prepare  a  piece  of  corn  stubble  for  oats  next 
spring,  and  test  t he  value  of  the  process.  We 
have  no  doubt  it  would  be  so  satisfactory  that 
the  plan  would  be  regularly  adopted  in  future 
by  every  experimenter.  Three  acres  a  day  may 
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be  thus  pic  wed,  and  if  the  ridges  are  split  in 
the  spring,  the  same  quantity  of  work  may  be 
done,  so  that  really  a  saving  of  work  will  be 
made,  as  one  and  a  half  acre  per  day  will  on 
the  whole  have  been  plowed;  and  the  land 
can  be  worked  earlier,  and  is  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition  for  spring  crops.  In  preparing  for  roots 
the  manure  may  be  thrown  into  the  furrows 
and  covered  when  the  ridges  are  split,  when  it 
will  be  in  fine  order  to  cross-plow  in  the  spring. 

A  Good  Wool-Box. 


Mr.  P.  M.  Bugbee,  Ohio,  sends  us  the  accom¬ 
panying  sketch  of  his  wool-box.  It  is  com¬ 
posed  of  three  boards,  each  three  feet  long, 
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Fig.  1.— - WOOL-BOX  OPEN. 

one  inch  thick,  and  twelve  inches  wide.  The 
center  one  (fig.  1)  is  divided  at  equal  distances  at 
a,  a,  and  connected  with  hinges  opening  up¬ 
wards.  The  two  outside  boards  are  joined  to  the 
center  square  by  hinges  at  b,  b,  b,  b,  also  open¬ 
ing  upwards.  At  c,  c,  c,  c,  screw  on  the  springs, 
cutting  away  the  wood  underneath  so  that  they 
may  lie  flush  with  the  boards  when  pressed 
down.  At  d,  d,  d,  d,  make  a  cut  one  inch  deep 
with  a  thin  saw,  to  hold  the  ends  of  the  strings. 
Make  a  hook  (<?,  fig.  2)  of  hard  wood,  one  inch 
thick  and  fourteen  inches  between  the  jaws, 
and  the  box  is  done. 

To  use  it,  first  fix  the  strings  from  the  cuts 
d,  d,  d,  d,  in  the  direction  of  the  dotted  lines 


on  fig.  1.  Lay  the  fleece  with  the  clipped  side 
downwards  on  the  boards,  bring  up  the  sides, 
which  secure  by  placing  across  them  the  hook, 
as  in  fig.  2;  then  close  the  ends,  which  the 
springs  will  keep  in  their  places ;  tie  the  ends  of 
each  string  tightly  over  the  wool ;  then  remove 
the  hook,  and  the  box  will  fall  back,  leaving 
the  fleece  tightly  packed  and  tied. 

Our  correspondent  claims  the  substitution  of 
the  springs  instead  of  using  pegs  as  a  great  im¬ 
provement.  And  such  is  the  case.  But  it  is 
not  new,  as  we  have  used  a  similar  box  for 
several  years.  It  may,  however,  be  new  to  some 
of  our  readers,  and  we  present  it  accordingly. 
The  use  of  some  such  contrivance  in  packing 
wool  is  always  to  be  recommended,  as  it  leaves 


the  fleeces  in  a  more  presentable  shape,  and  en¬ 
ables  them  to  be  packed  more  closely  in  the 
sacks.  With  wool,  as  with  all  farmers’  produce 
when  sent  to  market,  the  best  price  is  gained 
for  that  which  not  alone  is  good  but  looks  well. 


Disease  in  Calves. 

Several  have  inquired  about  a  disease  to  which 
young  stock,  particularly  calves,  have  been 
lately  subject.  The  symptoms  are,  falling  olf 
from  feed,  rough  coat,  bloodshot  eyes,  dry  nose, 
a  cough,  and  a  highly  fevered  condition.  On 
examination  after  death,  small  thread-like 
worms  are  found  in  the  air-passages.  It  is  often 
supposed  that  these  worms  are  the  cause  of  the 
trouble.  This  is  a  mistaken  idea.  This  com¬ 
plaint  is  undoubtedly  influenza,  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  exposure  to  damp  and  cold,  with  an 
enfeebled  state  of  the  system.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  fatal,  if  proper  attention  be  given.  Warm 
gruel  of  bran,  middlings,  or  oatmeal  is  of  service, 
a  warm  stable  is  necessary,  and  generally  a  care¬ 
ful  restorative  treatment  will  bring  about  a  cure. 
The  worms  seem  to  be  one  of  the  last  results 
of  the  disease,  and  are  found  not  only  in  the 
air-passages,  but  also  in  the  lungs.  This  com¬ 
plaint  prevailed  amongst  the  lambs  last  spring, 
and  some  of  ours  were  attacked,  but  recovered 
by  the  administration  of  a  little  warm  gruel, 
with  a  few  drops  of  peppermint-water  added, 
fed  to  them  with  a  spoon.  We  notice  that  it 
has  also  been  very  prevalent  amongst  young 
stock  in  England,  of  late,  but  readily  yielded  to 
treatment  similar  to  that-  we  have  suggested 
above.  Prevention  would  be  by  means  of  warm 
shelter  and  generous  feeding. 


The  Value  of  Soot  as  a  Manure. — As 
soft  or  bituminous  coal  becomes  more  exten¬ 
sively  used  west  of  the  Alleglianies,  it  will  be 
of  great  importance  to  farmers  of  the  Western 
coal  districts  to  understand  the  value  of  the 
soot  which  is  left  in  large  quantities  as  a  deposit 
in  the  chimneys  where  this  coal  is  consumed. 
Soot  accumulates  in  chimneys  so  rapidly  that  it 
is  necessary  to  remove  it  very  often,  and  it  is 
far  too  valuable  to  be  allowed  to  be  lost  or 
wasted.  A  French  chemist  has  made  an  ana¬ 
lysis  of  coal-soot,  by  which  we  ascertain  that  in 
1,000  pounds  the  following  quantities  of  valu¬ 
able  ingredients  as  fertilizers  are  contained,  viz. : 
A  substance  resembling  vegetable  matter,  soluble  in 

caustic  potash . 302  pounds 

A  substance,  soluble  in  water,  containing  ni¬ 
trogen . 200 

Carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia .  150 

Sulphate  and  acetate  of  lime  and  magnesia. .  112 

Phosphate  of  lime  .  ...  15 

Chloride  and  acetate  of  potash. ....  .  45 

Acetate  of  ammonia . .  2 

Charcoal  powder  (carbon) .  38 

Water  and  sand . 130 


1,000  pounds. 

A  glance  at  these  constituents  will  readily 
show  that  soot  contains  valuable  fertilizing  pro¬ 
perties, while  its  very  fine  state  of  division  renders 
it  most  easily  and  effectively  applicable  to  crops. 
In  Europe  it  has  been  used  for  years  as  a  top¬ 
dressing  to  all  crops,  but  with  notably  most  effect 
on  grass,  wheat,  amhoats.  Its  pungent  character 
and  very  bitter  taste  make  it  desirable  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive  against  the  turnip-fly  and  the  cut-worm 
and  caterpillars,  which  injure  cabbages.  As  it 
is  a  new  article  of  use  to  American  farmers,  it 
would  be  of  interest  to  experiment  with  it  on 
various  crops,  and  note  its  effects,  with  the  pre¬ 
caution  to  be  observed,  that  in  quantities  greater 
than  ten  bushels  per  acre  it  is  apt  to  burn  the 
crops  in  dry  seasons.  It  should  therefore  be 


applied  previously  to  the  rains  of  spring  or  fall, 
or  in  small  quantities  of  say  four  bushels  per 
acre,  repeatedly. 


Cooking  Food  for  Pigs.— II.  J.  Fisher, 
Preble  Co.,  Ohio,  asks  the  following  questions : 
“  Do  you  feed  cooked  food  to  your  pigs  ?  What 
steamer  do  you  use  ?  and  do  you  think  it  pays  ?  ” 
—We  are  now  feeding  our  young  pigs  cooked 
corn-meal  and  fine  middlings,  all  they  will  eat, 
and  give  them  sliced  raw  mangolds  in  addition. 
They  are  very  fond  of  the  mangolds,  and  we 
think  them  cooling  and  healthy.  The  breeding- 
sows  have  only  uncooked  food— bran  and  a 
little  corn-meal  soaked  in  water  for  twelve 
hours.  We  have  a  Prindle  steamer,  but  when 
cooking  only  a  small  quantity  of  corn-meal, 
•etc.,  we  take  off  the  top  and  use  it  as  a  kettle. 
We  think  cooking  food  for  young  pigs  that  we 
wish,  to  push  rapidly  forward  pays  -well.  Our 
aim  is  to  get  them  to  eat  and  digest  as  much 
food  as  they  can  assimilate.  For  old  breeding- 
pigs  that  can  digest  all  the  food  we  allow  them 
and  more,  cooking  or  grinding  is  a  mere  waste 
of  labor  and  fuel. 


The  Culture  of  Peanuts. 


The  best  soil  for  peanuts  is  a  light  loam,  light 
both  in  texture  and  color.  The  plant  needs 
the  mellow  soil  for  its  peculiar  habit  of  growth, 
and  a  red  or  dark  clay  soil  gives  an  undesirable 
color  to  the  nuts,  which  depreciates  their  market 
value.  The  soil  should  be  prepared  by  one  or 
two  plowings,  so  that  a  perfectly  mellow  bed 
be  prepared  for  the  seed.  A  shallow  furrow  is 
considered  the  best,  for  the  reason  that  the 
harvesting-  of  the  nuts  is  rendered  easier  when 
they  are  nearer  the  surface ;  if  the  soil  is  deep 
they  will  penetrate  further  than  is  convenient 
in  gathering  them.  When  the  ground  is  pre¬ 
pared  in  a  proper  manner,  furrows  are  to  be 
laid  off  twenty-seven  to  thirty-six  inches  apart, 
as  the  land  may  be  poorer  or  richer.  Cross¬ 
furrows  are  made  at  the  same  distances  apart. 
In  each  check  a  handful  of  guano  or  super¬ 
phosphate  is  to  be  dropped,  at  the  rate  of  150 
pounds  per  acre.  If  the  land  is  deficient  in 
lime,  a  dressing  of  50  bushels  per  acre  should 
bo  given  after  the  first  plowing,  and  harrowed 
in.  This  is  a  crop  that  needs  lime  for  its  suc¬ 
cessful  growth.  The  seed  should  be  shelled 
very  carefully  by  hand;  the  skin  must  not  be 
broken.  Two  nuts  are  dropped  in  each  hill 
and  covered  very  lightly,  not  more  than  two 
inches,  or  three  at  the  most.  Directly  after 
planting,  cultivation  with  the  plow  commences, 
to  be  followed  with  the  hoe  and  hand-weeding. 
The  crop  must  be  kept  perfectly  free  from 
weeds  and  grass,  and  the  soil  be  kept  loose  and 
mellow.  Constant  cultivation  is  necessary ;  as 
many  as  seven  plowings  being  generally  given 
until  the  vines  spread  and  are  in  the  way,  when 
hand-weeding-  is  to  be  resorted  to.  No  'hilling 
up  is  necessary.  The  stems  which  produce  the 
fruit  enter  the  ground  without  being  covered 
with  the  soil  artificially.  Generally  the  crop  is 
ready  to  harvest  early  in  October.  The  harvest¬ 
ing  should  be  done  before  frost  if  possible,  as  a 
hard  frost  destroys  the  vines  and  detaches 
them  from  flic  nuts.  A  plow  with  a  broad, 
sharp  share  attached  to  a  bar  or  coulter,  so  that 
no  furrow  is  turned,  is  run  up  and  down  the 
rows,  cutting  beneath  the  plants  and  severing 
the  tap-roots,  or  the  vines  are  dug  up  with 
prong-hoes  or  forks.  Hands  follow  the  plow, 
who  pull  up  the  loosened  vines  and  shake  off 
the  adhering  earth,  and  lay  them  in  rows  to 
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dry.  Two  days’  exposure  is  necessary  before  ' 
they  are  ready  for  stacking  for  final  curing.  A 
stake,  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  seven  feet  long, 
is  thrust  into  the  ground,  rails  are  laid  on  the 
surface  to  prevent  contact  with  the  earth,  and 
the  vines  are  heaped  around  the  stake  in  a  tall, 
narrow  stack,  so  that  the  air  can  easily  pene¬ 
trate  and  cure  the  vines.  Straw  is  placed  over  . 
the  top  to  shed  rain,  and  two  weeks  are  required  : 
to  thoroughly  cure  the  crop.  Mold  or  damp¬ 
ness,  which  would  injure  the  color,  is  to  be  ; 
carefully  avoided.  On  the  brightness  and  light¬ 
ness  of  the  color  the  value  in  a  great  measure 
depends.  When  cured,  the  nuts  are  separated 
by  hand  generally,  but  this  is  a  slow  process, 
two  to  four  bushels  daily  being  the  work  of  an 
experienced  hand.  A  thrashing  machine  is 
used  by  large  growers  in  North  Carolina,  wrhicli 
thrasnes  with  two  horses  100  to  200  bushels  in 
a  day.  The  vines  make  a  very  excellent  fod¬ 
der,  but  when  spread  on  the  ground  and  plowed 
in,  and  a  dressing  of  lime  given  annually,  with 
some  fertilizer  at  planting,  the  crop  may  be 
grown  successively  for  several  years.  It  is  not 
probable  that  this  crop  would  retain  its  present 
market  price  if  its  production  was  materially 


increased,  the  demand  being  but  limited ;  and, 
in  view  of  its  comparatively  costly  culture, 
the  average  yield  of  30  to  50  bushels  per  acre 
does  not  seem  to  make  it  a  very  enticing  crop. 
The  season  required  for  perfect  ripening  is 
long,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  nuts  could 
be  matured  further  north  than  Virginia  in  the 
East  and  Kansas  in  the  West.  Nuts  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality  were  grown  in  Kansas  last  season, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  raised  in  East  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina,  in  the  localities  adjacent 
to  tide-water.  Our  correspondents  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Michigan,  and  other  Northern  States  will 
see  that  this  crop  is  not  suited  to  their  climate. 


Shearing  Cotswolds. 


Our  illustration  represents  the  shearing  of  a 
flock  of  Cotswolds  at  Ilerdsdale,  the  farm  of 
our  Mr.  L.  A.  Chase,  at  Florence,  Mass.  The 
operation  of  shearing,  although  it  looks  a  some¬ 
what  rough  one,  may  be  made  by  a  careful  hand 
very  easy  to  the  sheep.  General  directions  for 
shearing  were  given  last  month  on  page  140. 
Some  care  is  necessary  in  handling  heavy  sheep, 


especially  the  ewes  which  have  not  yet  had 
their  lambs.  The  patience  and  docility  of  the 
sheep  beneath  the  operation  of  shearing  is  pro¬ 
verbial,  but  still  we  have  seen  very  unnecessarily 
rough  usage  given  to  them.  Possibly  no  better 
shears  can  be  found  than  the  old-fashioned 
ones,  and  a  skillful  shearer  will  make  as  few 
cuts  with  them  as  with  any  of  the  new-fangled 
ones  with  patent  guards  and  other  preventives 
against  cutting,  which  when  used  are  found  to 
be  no  guards  at  all.  The  operation  is  com¬ 
menced  at  the  neck  of  the  sheep,  the  shearer 
standing  behind  it,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
The  remainder  of  the  work  is  better  described 
by  the  picture  than  it  could  be  by  a  page  of  de¬ 
scription.  It  is  therefore  only  necessary  that 
the  positions  of  the  figures  be  studied,  and  they 
will  tell  their  own  story.  Long-wooled  sheep 
have  a  rather  tender  skin,  and  if  the  weather 
after  shearing  should  be  wet  and  cold,  it  would 
be  advisable  that  they  be  kept  up  until  they  be¬ 
come  used  to  the  loss  of  their  coats.  It  any 
signs  of  cold  or  running  at  the  nose  appear  after 
clipping,  it  is  well  to  smear  their  noses  with 
pine-tar,  which  they  will  lick  off,  and  thus  take 
sufficient  internally  to  have  a  remedial  effect. 
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Ivies— Plain  and  Variegated. 

But  few  nor tli  of  Delaware  can  grow  Ivy 
as  a  climber  and  be  sure  of  it.  We  have  seen 
in  favored  situations  in  Hew  England  the 
side  of  a  stone  house  covered  with  it,  and  in  the 
city  of  Hew  York  it  will  often  flourish  for 
several  successive  winters.  At  last  comes  an 
unfavorable  winter,  and  away  goes  the  work  of 
years.  Through  many 
of  the  Southern  States 
the  ivies  do  splendid¬ 
ly,  but  their  success 
there  is  far  eclipsed 
by  that  upon  the 
Pacific  coast.  A  few 
days  ago  we  saw  ivy 
leaves  from  Wash¬ 
ington  Territory  that 
would  cover  one’s 


our  nurserymen  and  florists  offer  a  dozen  or 
more  varieties  at  25c.  to  $  1  each,  according  to 
size  and  rarity.  Ivy  roots  readily  from  cut¬ 
tings  set  in  moist  soil  in  a  shady  place,  or  if  a 


hand,  palm,  fingers,  and  all.  Still,  in  all  places  not 
excessively  inclement,  ivy  can  be  grown  as  an 
edging,  or  to  make  a  bed  by  itself.  A  slightly 
raised  bed  covered  with  ivy  looks  wrell  upon  a 
lawn,  the  darker  green  of  its  foliage  making  a 
pleasing  contrast  with  the  lighter  shade  of  the 
grass.  A  well-kept  edging  of  ivy  is  particularly 
elegant,  and  though  it  may  take  a  full  year  to 
establish  it,  the  result  is  well  worth  the  trouble. 
As  to  the  different  species  of  ivy,  wo  frankly 
confess  that  we  know  nothing  positive  about 
them.  Several  yea,rs  ago  the  late  Berthold  See- 
manu  “did  up”  the. ivies,  and  told  us  that  what 
we  had  been  calling  Irish  ivy  was  Hedera  Gana- 
riense ,  and  made  us  unlearn  many  other  things 
we  thought  we  knew'.  A  few  years  later  came 
Shirley  Hibbard  with  his  classification  of  ivies. 
He  not  only  knocked  Seemann’s  arrangement 
into  “smithereens,”  but  that  of  every  one  else, 
and  came  out  with  an  original  renaming  of  old 
things  made  out  of  wdiole  cloth.  Between  See- 
mann  the  botanist  and  Hibbard  the  egotist  the 
nurserymen  are  in  a  poor  case  as  to  names.  The 
variegated  ivies,  as  a  general  tiling,  have  a  hard 
time  of  it  during  our  hot  summers.  They  are 
beautiful  in  house  culture,  but  lose  their  mark¬ 
ings  under  our  summer  suns.  Some  years  ago 
Mr.  George  Such,  of  South  Amboy,  H.  J.,  gave 
us  a  bit  of  what  wTas  then  a  new  Japanese  Ivy, 
and  is  now  called  in  the  catalogues  Hedera  Ja- 
ponica  versicolor.  It  has  been  subjected  to  all 
the  slights  and  exposures  that  any  plant  should 
meet  writb,  and  yet  year  after  year  it  has  grown 
freely,  and  put  out  its  beautifully  variegated 
leaves  as  cheerfully  as  if  it  had  received  the 
best  of  care.  The  form  of  the  leaves  in  this 
plant  is  so  changeable,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say 
what  the  normal  shape  is.  The  coloring  is  no 
less  whimsical.  Some  leaves  are  merely  edged 
with  white,  others  are  half  white  and  half 
green ;  sometimes  one  will  come  all  white,  and 
again  a  tinge  of  purple  will  be  pleasingly  inter¬ 
mingled  with  the  white  and  green.  We  give 
an  engraving  of  a  small  branch  of  this  variety 
of  the  natural  size.  We  think  it  probable  that  in 
even  very  cold  localities  the  hardier  Ivies  can  be 
grown  as  edgings  or  as  beds,  provided  a  good 
covering  of  leaves  be  given  to  protect  them 
during  the  winter.  The  catalogues  of  most  of 


branch  be  layered,  it  will  root  at  every  joint, 
and  produce  as  many  plants  as  there  are  joints. 

A  Variegated  Grape-Vine, 

We  sometimes  come  across  plants  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  which  are  puzzles.  That  which  wTe  call 
the  Variegated  Grape-vine  is  one  of  these.  We 
find  it  in  some  catalogues  as  a  Gissus,  and  in 


VARIEGATED  GRAPE. 


another  as  a  Vitis,  while  an  esteemed  friend  in¬ 
sisted  last  summer  that  we  should  come  and 
see  his  beautiful  variegated  Ampelopsis.  To  ex¬ 


plain  these  names  a  little,  Gissus  is  one  applied 
to  some  beautiful  green  and  hot-house  climbers 
of  the  grape  family;  Vitis  is  the  grape  proper, 
and  Ampelopsis  we  best  know  as  the  Virginia 
Creeper  or  American 
Woodbine.  As  the 
later  botanists  have 
been  unable  to  find 
any  points  in  these 
three  genera  which 
seem  of  sufficient  im¬ 
portance  to  keep  them 
separate,  the  three  are 
by  some  united  into 
one  —  Vitis ,  the  grape. 
This  helps  us  with 
the  plant  in  question, 
which  has  been  so 
bandied  about  under 
different  names  that 
we  are  well  content  to  call  it  a  variegated  grape¬ 
vine,  even  if  the  fruit  does  not  come  up  to  our 
idea  of  what  a  grape  should  be.  In  foliage  this 
vine  is  much  like  that  of  the  grape  in  shape, 
very  irregular  at  the  extremities  of  the  shoots, 
and  beautifully  mottled  with  white  and  green. 
The  berries  when  ripe  are  of  the  most  charming 
blue,  about  the  size  of  pepper-corns,  and  upon 
bright  crimson  foot-stalks.  This  vine  is  one 
which  will  either  give  great  satisfaction  or  pro¬ 
duce  disappointment,  according  to  the  position 
in  which  it  is  grown.  If  planted  in  a  place 
where  it  is  shaded  the  greater  portion  of  the  day, 
it  will  produce  handsomely-marked  leaves,  but  if 
exposed  to  full  sun  the  foliage 
will  be  dull  and  unsatisfactory. 
This  variegated  grape  is  not  a 
new  plant,  as  we  grew  it  some 
twelve  years  ago.  Our  speci¬ 
men  was  unfortunately  placed 
in  an  open  exposure,  and  it 
made  so  poor  a  show  that  we 
were  quite  disgusted  with  it. 
Since  then  we  have  seen  it  in 
the  grounds  of  others,  grown 
in  the  shade,  with  the  mark¬ 
ings  quite  as  distinct  as  those 
shown  in  the  engraving. 

Crossing  and  Hybridizing. 

Dr.  Denney  has  given  in  the 
Florist  and  Pomologist  (Lon¬ 
don)  some  interesting  articles 
upon  cross-breeding  Pelargoni¬ 
ums.  His  accounts  of  his  ex¬ 
periments  and  their  results  are 
of  great  value  to  those  con¬ 
cerned  in  producing  new  seed¬ 
ling  Pelargoniums  and  other 
florists’  plants,  but  are  not  of 
Sufficient  general  interest  for 
ns  to  reproduce  them.  There 
are  two  points  made  by  Dr.  D. 
which  should  be  kept  in  mind 
by  those  who  aim  at  raising 
new  varieties  of  fruits  and 
flowers  by  hybridizing  or 
cross-fertilizing.  He  finds  that, 
provided  the  two  parent  plants 
are  of  equal  health  and  vigor, 
the  male  plant  exercises  the 
greater  influence  upon  the  pro¬ 
geny.  That  is,  the  resulting 
seedlings  will  be  in  more  re¬ 
spects  like  the  parent  from 
which  the  pollen  is  taken  than  like  that  which 
received  the  pollen  and  bore  the  seed.  It  is  like¬ 
ly  that  this  holds  true  with  other  plants.  The 
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Croton  and  Senasqua  grapes  are  vastly  more  like 
their  pollen-bearing  exotic  parents  than  the 
native  Delaware  and  Concord  which  served  as 
the  mother-plants.  Another  point  of  interest  to 
those  who  work  at  improvement  of  flowers  is 
the  infrequency  of  any  really  remunerative  re¬ 
sults.  In  flowering  Pelargoniums,  Dr.  D.  is 
satisfied  if  he  gets  on  an  average  one  good  vari¬ 
ety  out  of  four  hundred  seedlings,  and  five  or 
six  others  that  are  fair  improvements  over  their 
parents.  He  is  satisfied,  nevertheless,  that  the 
only  way  that  even  slow  progress  can  be  made 
is  by  cross-fertilization,  and  states  that  out  of  a 
bed  of  several  seedlings  in  flower,  raised  from 
seed  from  the  best  varieties,  but  which  had  been 
produced  without  artificial  fertilization,  there 
was  not  in  the  whole  bed  a  single  plant  worth 
selecting  for  propagation. 


Will  Evergreen  Screens  Protect  Pruit- 
Trees  ? 

Mr.  J.  Day,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  writes  an  article 
to  show  that  shelters  and  wind-breaks  of  ever¬ 
greens  and  oilier  trees  will  not,  as  commonly 
believed,  afford  protection  to  orchards.  Ilis 
argument  rests  upon  observations  made  upon 
peach  and  cherry  trees.  On  the  cold  New  Year 
of  1864  the  thermometer  fell  about  50°  in  a  few 
hours,  and  in  the  morning  stood  at  14°  below 
zero.  Our  correspondent  found  that  the  buds 
and  twigs  of  peach  and  cherry  trees  were  as 
thoroughly  killed  in  orchards  surrounded  by 
dense  forest  of  miles  in  extent,  as  they  were  in 
the  open  country.  Several  other  instances  are 
cited,  in  which  the  buds  were  killed  by  extreme 
cold,  notwithstanding  the  trees  were  surrounded 
by  forests.  The  drift  of  Mr.  D.’s  argument  is, 
that  forests  and  evergreen  belts  are  of  “  no  pro¬ 
tection  against  the  severe  freezing  of  fruit-buds.” 
As  we  never  claimed  that  they  were,  we  can  not 
spare  space  for  a  long  article  to  show  that  they 
are  not.  We  never  knew  any  one  to  assume,  as 
Mr.  D.  seems  to  think  has  been  done,  that  it  was 
possible  to  fence  out  the  cold  by  means  of  ever¬ 
green  or  any  other  trees.  Mr.  D.  will  admit 
that  a  board  fence  or  a  screen  of  trees  of  any 
kind  will  break  the  force  of  the  wind  more  or 
less,  as  the  shelter  is  close  and  high  or  other¬ 
wise.  This  is  all  we  have  ever  claimed  or  have 
have  ever  known  to  be  claimed  for  a  protecting 
belt  around  an  orchard.  We  are  ready  to  admit 
that  no  amount  of  shelter  will  protect  the  fruit- 
buds,  when  the  thermometer  is  20°  below  zero. 
Our  correspondent  makes  the  mistake  of  sup¬ 
posing  that  it  is  only  the  severe  cold  that  injures 
fruit  trees.  When  the  mercury  falls  to  a  certain 
point,  we  are  quite  sure  that  peach-buds  will  be 
killed,  but  this  severe  freezing  is  not  the  only 
thing  that  interferes  with  the  productiveness  of 
the  trees.  The  winds  of  early  spring  are  often 
very  dry  winds,  and  if  they  have  an  unob¬ 
structed  sweep  over  the  trees,  the  vitality  of 
whicli  has  just  awakened,  they  can  produce 
great  injury,  simply  in  drying  outthe  just  swell¬ 
ing  buds  and  young  twigs.  A  wind  carries 
away  the  heat  from  a  body  very  rapidly.  A  still 
day,  with  the  thermometer  at  32°,  is  not  uncom¬ 
fortable,  but  if  the  wind  is  violent,  we  find  it 
very  inconvenient,  even  while  the  thermometer 
remains  the  same.  We  have  known  persons  to 
perish  from  cold  in  a  Texas  “  norther,”  when 
the  temperature  was  above  freezing.  The  con¬ 
stant  wind  cooled  the  person  so  rapidly,  that 
they  sank  from  the  effects  of  cold,  without  being 
frozen.  If  the  buds  escape  death  from  severe 
cold,  we  are  not  sure  of  a  crop  of  fruit.  The 
critical  period  of  blossoming  must  be  passed 


before  we  can  feel  safe,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
long-continued  rains  and  violent  wind  storms 
can  seriously  affect  the  fertilization  of  the  flowers 
and  the  setting  of  the  fruit.  At  this  time  a  long- 
cold  wind  has  a  most  untoward  effect,  and  it  is 
then  that  the  shelter  is  of  great  use.  If  our 
friend  will  leave  extremely  low  temperatures 
out  of  the  question,  and  observe  protected  and 
unprotected  orchards  without  reference  to  ex¬ 
ceptional  winters,  he  may  modify  his  views.  At 
all  events  we  can  point  him  out  places  where 
fruit-trees  have  not  only  been  benefited  by  shelter 
belts,  but  where  their  existence  was  actually  im¬ 
possible  until  the  tree  belts  were  planted. 


The  Matthews  Apple. 

BY  Dli.  J.  STAYMAN,  LEAVENWORTH,  KANSAS. 

This  is  an  apple  of  great  promise,  being  very 
beautiful  and  perfect. 

It  originated  in  Nelson  Co.,  Virginia,  on  the 
farm  of  Mr.  Matthews,  and  was  first  introduced 
to  the  public  by  Tyree  Dollies,  of  Albemarle  Co., 
Va.,  from  whom  we  received  specimens  at  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Pomological  Society 
at  Richmond,  Va.,  September  last. 

Tree  a  stout,  upright  grower,  with  light- 
colored  bark. 

Fruit  medium  to  average ;  weight  from  6  to 
10  ounces;  form  round,  slightly  conic;  skin 
smooth,  rich  wmxen  yellow ;  dots,  large,  scat¬ 
tered,  whitish  or  gray;  stem  medium,  slender; 
cavity  wide,  deep,  green ;  eye  small,  closed ; 
basin  rather  narrow  and  shallow,  furrowed ; 
core  large,  round,  open ;  carpels  large,  hollow  ; 
seeds  medium,  ovate,  plump,  dark;  flesh  yel¬ 
lowish,  very  tender,  juicy,  pleasant  sub-acid; 
quality  good  to  very  good;  season  October  to 
February.  (See  outline  on  page  184.) 

- 

Raising  Garden  Seeds— Carrots. 

With  the  multiplicity  of  books  upon  garden¬ 
ing,  we  have  had  none  that  gave  any  satis¬ 
factory  directions  for  growing  seeds.  This 
gap  in  our  horticultural  literature  is  now  well 
filled  by  Mr.  Francis  Brill’s  “  Farm-Gardening 
and  Seed-Growing,”  just  issued  by  Orange 
Judd  &  Company.  To  give  a  specimen  of 
the  work  as  well  as  to  answer  several  inquiries 
about  carrot  seed,  we  quote  what  Mr.  Brill 
says  upon  raising  it.  Presuming  that  at  the 
digging  in  the  fall,  a  selection  has  been  made 
of  the  finest  roots  for  the  purpose  of  growing 
seed,  and  that  these  have  been  successfully 
wintered  in  a  pit  or  cellar,  the  work  to  be  done 
this  spring  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Brill : 

“  The  seed  does  best  in  a  rather  strong  loam, 
moderately  rich.  After  plowing  and  harrow¬ 
ing,  make  rows  three  feet  apart  with  the  marker, 
along  which  with  a  crowbar  make  holes  eigh¬ 
teen  inches  apart ;  place  the  roots  therein,  the 
crowns  level  with  the  surface,  fastening  the 
earth  firmly  against  them  with  a  dibble.  They 
should  be  set  out  about  the  middle  of  April  or 
as  soon  as  all  danger  of  severe  freezing  is  past. 

“  The  after-culture  is  the  same  as  for  beets,  ex¬ 
cept  that  ridging  is  unnecessary.  Planting  every 
fifth  row  with  potatoes  will  facilitate  the  gath¬ 
ering  of  the  seed.  The  seeds  are  produced  in 
heads  or  clusters  at  the  extremities  of  the 
branches,  and  ripen  unevenly,  hence  they  re¬ 
quire  repeated  cuttings.  When  ripe,  which 
may  be  known  by  the  seed  changing  to  a  brown 
color  and  the  branches  commencing  to  dry,  the 
heads  must  be  cut  with  shears,  gathered  into  a 
barrel,  carried  to  the  loft,  and  spread  over  the 
floor.  When  the  crop  has  all  been  gathered 


and  the  whole  become  thoroughly  dry,  the 
heads  can  be  removed  to  the  thrashing  floor, 
and  thrashed  with  a  flail,  only  hard  enough  to 
separate  the  seed  from  the  small  sticks  which 
support  them,  and  avoid  as  much  as  possible 
breaking  these  sticks,  in  order  to  make  the 
cleaning  more  easy.  When  thrashed,  separate 
the  coarser  sticks  from  the  seed  with  a  No.  4, 
and  again  with  a  No.  6  sieve,  rubbing  the  larger 
seeds  through  with  the  hand ;  place  the  seed 
thinly  on  a  large  cloth,  exposed  to  the  sun,  and 
after  it  has  lain  so  for  five  or  six  hours,  set  a 
barrel  in  the  center ;  on  this  place  a  No.  8  sieve, 
through  which  pass  the  seed  by  rubbing  with 
the  hand,  throwing  out  the  sticks  as  they  accu¬ 
mulate  in  the  sieve.  Repeat  this  operation  the 
following  day,  this  time  using  No.  10  sieve, 
which  will  remove  the  furze  or  beard,  when  it 
may  be  finally  cleaned  by  passing  twice  through 
the  fan-mill,  and  finished  by  No.  24  sieve.  But 
a  very  few  years  ago  it  was  believed  that  the 
removal  of  the  furze  injured  the  seed,  and  it 
was  carefully  picked  out  by  hand,  but  experi¬ 
ence  has  proved  to  the  contrary,  and  now  not  a 
pound  of  seed  is  sold  in  any  seed-store  in  this 
country  but  that  which  is  rubbed  clean,  in 
which  condition  it  is  more  easily  handled  and 
can  be  more  easily  and  evenly  sown.” 


Uotes  from  the  Pines. 


In  the  natural  course  of  events  I  should  have 
been  able  to  report  progress,  but  now  the  first 
week  of  April  has  gone,  and  we  are  about 
wdiere  we  were  the  first  week  in  December. 
What  a  winter  the  past  has  been  !  and  what  a 
spring  this  is ! !  Winter  shut  down  so  suddenly, 
that  my  next  neighbor  had  a  large  share  of  his 
potatoes  and  cabbages  frozen  fast  in  the  field,  with 
never  a  thaw  to  loosen  them  until  April.  I  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  get  everything  up  in  time  ex¬ 
cept  a  single  row  of  cabbages.  For  the  past  week 
thawing  has  gone  on  during  the  day,  making 
the  soil  too  soft  to  tread  upon,  and  each  night  it 
has  frozen  hard  enough  to  form  a  firm  crust. 

Coniferous  Evergreens  have  had  a  most 
trying  time  of  it.  I  shall  lose  a  large  number 
of  rare  species.  Some  sorts  ordinarily  hardy 
now  present  a  sad  array  of  dead  and  whitening 
leaves.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  know  the  precise 
extent  of  the  damage.  All  those  evergreens 
which  have  passed  the  winter  unscathed  may 
be  set  down  as  perfectly  hardy. 

The  Golden  Yew. — I  have  before  said  a 
word  in  favor  of  this  tree,  and  this  spring  I  sjun 
more  than  ever  impressed  with  its  merits.  It 
not  only  has  shown  no  signs  of  winter-killing, 
but  with  the  first  bright  days  the  tips  of  its 
branches  begin  to  turn  yellow,  and  give  promise 
of  that  golden  glow  which  shall  shortly  make 
this  a  conspicuous  object  upon  the  law’n. 

Broad-leaved  Evergreens. — If  the  conifers 
have  fared  badly,  it  lias  gone  much  worse  with 
the  broad-leaved  evergreens.  The  evergreen 
barberries,  Mahonias  as  they  are  called,  show 
no  signs  of  life.  Their  leaves  are  of  the  color 
of  sole-leather,  and  appear  to  be  past  resuscita¬ 
tion.  But  the  rhododendrons !  These  all  through 
the  winter  have  been  interesting  objects,  as  their 
leaves  have  served  as  rude  indicators  of  the 
temperature.  In  extreme  cold  weather  the 
leaves  would  curl  into  a  roll  and  hang  pendent 
by  their  stalks.  When  the  weather  was  less 
severe,  they  would  assume  a  more  or  less  hori¬ 
zontal  position,  and  when  there  was  any  ap¬ 
proach  to  mildness  the  leaves  would  uncurl  and 
assume  nearly  their  summer  appearance.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  we  daily  watched  these  changes 
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as  we  passed  the  clump  on  going  to  and  return¬ 
ing  from  the  city.  But  those  fatal  days  of 
March  !  No  matter  about  the  date,  but  it  was 
when  plants  froze  in  a  room  where  there  was  a 
fire.  This  finished  them,  and  the  browned 
leaves  hang  in  mournful  helplessness.  I  fear 
that  the  flower-buds  are  killed  also.  Still,  a  rho¬ 
dodendron  is  hard  to  kill,  and  I  shall  not  give 
up  until  I  find  them  dead  to  the  root. 

Bulbs. — It  seems  strange  to  have  no  Bulbo- 
codiums,  Snow-drops,  nor  Crocuses  in  the  first 
week  in  April.  I  have  had  the  beds  uncovered, 
and  found  that  underneath  the  leaves  the  plants 
had  just  poked  their  noses  above  the  surface, 
but  when  the  soil  freezes  hard  every  night  we 
can  not  expect  that  the  flowers  will  unfold. 

Covered  Things.  —  The  past  winter  has 
shown  the  great  benefit  of  a  slight  covering  of 
marsh  hay  or  litter.  Spinach  and  the  like  that 
was  covered  is  bright  and  ready  to  grow,  while 
a  few  things  that  were  overlooked  are  frozen  to 
the  very  heart.  It  may  look  like  a  small  eco¬ 
nomy  to  rake  up  the  leaves  in  autumn  and  put 
them  over  the  beds,  but  we  do  not  know  of 
anything  that  pays  better. 

Herbaceous  Perennials. — I  have  a  very 
large  bed  of  these,  but  did  not  cover  it.  The 
soil  is  too  soft  yet  to  walk  upon,  but  from  the 
paths  I  can  see  that  some  things  have  fared 
badly.  It  pleased  me  greatly  to  see  that  the 
most  beautiful — I  had  almost  said  of  herbaceous 
plants,  and  I  will  say — of  all  Columbines,  Acjui- 
legia  cwmlia,  was  one  of  the  first  things  to  show 
signs  of  life.  I  think  that  the  first  notice,  I  am 
sure  that  the  first  engraving  of  this  charming- 
plant  in  this  country  was  published  in  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Annual  for  1867.  If  I  can  make  this 
plant  as  popular  as  it  deserves  to  be,  and  make 
people  feel  that  no  garden,  not  even  the  smallest, 
is  “  complete  without  it,”  I  shall  feel  that  I  have 
done  something  to  benefit  floriculture. 

Trial  Things. — As  spring  comes  on,  or 
rather  as  time  progresses,  new  seeds  and  the 
like  come  in  for  trial.  It  is  very  interesting 
work,  this  testing  of  novelties,  but  horribly 
time-consuming.  The  whole  work  from  plant¬ 
ing  to  testing  the  product  requires  personal  at¬ 
tention,  and  can  not  well  be  delegated.  There 
are  very  few  men  who  can  take  ten  varieties  of 
potatoes,  and  give  you  at  the  end  of  the  season 
the  returns  from  each  variety  separate.  Some¬ 
how  they  will  get  mixed,  the  labels  will  get 
knocked  over,  or  something  will  happen,  to 
make  the  experiments  valueless.  Thorburn  & 
Co.  have  sent  that  remarkable  collection  of  Lax- 
ton’s  new  peas,  which  came  out  from  England 
this  year.  The  trial  packet  contains  five  varie¬ 
ties  of  less  than  a  hundred  peas  each,  and  sells 
for  five  dollars.  If  I  get  a  single  pod  as  large 
as  the  one  figured  on  the  packet  as  “  Laxton’s 
Superlative,  average  size,”  I  shall  sing  jpmeuliar 
pecans  to  Thorburn  and  Laxton,  and  wish  them 
great  pececuniary  reward.  Dreer  has  sent  beaus, 
warranted  to  be  of  the  snappiest  sort.  Hender¬ 
son  &  Co.  put  me  under  obligation  to  try  more 
new  tomatoes,  when  I  thought  the  Trophy  indi¬ 
cated  the  end  of  the  fight.  R.  H.  Allen  &  Co., 
among  other  seeds,  wish  me  to  see  what 
I  can  get  out  of — goodness  gracious — a  yellow- 
fleslied  watermelon.  Can  a  watermelon  be 
good  if  it  is  not  of  the  richest  crimson  ?  We’!! 
see.  Then  Bliss  &  Sons  have  new  revelations 
in  the  potato  line,  and  Richardson  &  Gould  send 

COLOCASIA  ESCULENTA,  Of  CALADIUM  ESCU- 
lentum,  as  some  have  it.  These  bulbs  or  rather 
tubers  are  so  much  out  of  the  usual  way,  that 
they  deserve  a  separate  paragraph.  Such  bulbs  ! 
We  think  ourselves  lucky  if  our  home-grown 


ones  are  as  large  as  a  turkey’s  egg,  but  these  are 
as  big  as  cocoanuts,  which,  as  they  came  from 
South  Carolina,  shows  what  climate  will  do. 
We  have  not  reached  the  end  of  the  sweet-corn 
business,  for  here  comes  Nicholas  Cole,  of  Pella, 
Iowa,  with  “  General  Grant”  sweet  corn,  claimed 
to  be  “  larger  and  sweeter  ”  than  any  other.  But 
I  can  not  take  space  to  enumerate  all,  and 
results  of  things  tried  will  be  of  more  in¬ 
terest  than  a  list  of  things  to  be  tried. 

How  many  Strawberries  to  the  Acre? 

BY  “NOVICE,”  ATHENS,  TENN. 

The  yield  of  strawberries  is  a  subject  concern¬ 
ing  which  I  am  much  in  doubt.  Of  experience 
I  have  but  little  other  than  prospective,  and 
the  authorities  within  my  reach  “  agree  not 
together.” 

What  is  a  reasonable  yield  per  acre?  All  the 
evidence  I  can  find  is  the  following : 

Andrew  S.  Fuller  in  his  Strawberry  Cultur- 
ist  says:  “An  acre  of  the  best  varieties  of 
strawberries,  properly  cultivated  on  ordinary 
sandy  loam,  will  in  four  years  produce  some¬ 
thing  like  the  following  results :  Three  crops  of 
300  bushels  each,  900  bushels,”  etc. 

From  the  catalogue  of  Win.  Parry,  of  Cinna- 
minson,  N.  J.,  I  quote  as  follows:  “We  have 
grown  on  one  third  of  an  acre  seventy  bushels 
of  strawberries,  -which  was  at  the  rate  of  two 
hundred  and  ten  bushels  or  6,720  quarts  per 
acre,  .  .  .  and  the  premium  crop  of  this  coun¬ 
try  was  at  the  rate  of  263  bushels.” 

From  a  paper  read  before  the  Farmers’  Club 
by  Henry  T.  Williams  I  also  quote:  “On  the 
light  lands  south  of  us  the  average  number  of 
quarts  per  acre  is  about  one  thousand.  Yery 
few  fields  average  over  1,500.” 

This  certainly  is  diversity,  but  I  can  not  see 
the  unity.  Are  these  gentlemen  correct  in  their 
statements?  Mr.  Fuller’s  imaginary  results  are 
30  per  cent  greater  than  Mi-.  Parry’s  best  actual 
resalts,  and  nearly  15  per  cent  better  than  the 
best  known  results  as  recorded  by  Mr.  Parry — 
viz.,  “  the  premium  crop  of  this  country.”  And 
Mr.Williams’s’statement  of  the  average  yield  of 
a  large  berry-growing-  district  is  only  about  one 
tenth  of  Mr.  Fuller’s  imaginary  crop,  viz.,  30j 
bushels;  while  “very  few  fields  average  over” 
about  one  sixth  of  the  same,  viz.,  47  bushels. 

With  this  evidence  before  me,  I  can  not  well 
guess  what  a  novice,  with  average  common- 
sense  and  a  disposition  to  do  everything  in  the 
best  possible  manner,  may  expect  as  the  result 
of  his  labors  in  the  cultivation  of  strawberries. 

Remarks. — “  Novice”  does  not  seem  to  have 
taken  into  consideration  the  facts  that  there  is 
great  difference  in  the  productiveness  of  differ¬ 
ent  varieties  of  strawberries,  and  that  the  same 
variety  may  be  very  fruitful  in  one  soil  and 
climate  and  worthless  in  another.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  all  three  of  the  gentlemen  quoted 
are  right.  Mr.  Fuller’s  estimate  was  probably 
made  from  the  yield  in  the  grounds  he  then  oc¬ 
cupied,  a  naturally  strong  soil  in  high  cultiva¬ 
tion;  Mr.  Parry  shows  what  can  be  done  in 
the  light  warm  soils  of  Southern  New  Jersey ; 
while  Mr.  Williams  probably  tells  -what  he  has 
seen  in  Delaware,  where  strawberry  culture  on 
the  large  scale  is  yet  a  new  thing.  Belmont, 
near  Boston,  is  a  great  strawberry-growing  place, 
and  there  from  four  to  five  thousand  quarts  to 
the  acre  is  considered  a  fair  average  crop,  but 
this  is  obtained  with  varieties  which  would  pro¬ 
bably  not  grow  at  all  willi  our  Tennessee  friend. 
Fruit  culture  of  all  kinds  is  a  matter  of  local 
experience,  and  one  in  which  large  sums  have 
been  lost  by  a  premature  counting  of  chickens. 


If  “Novice  ”  has  no  near  fruit-growing  neighbor 
by  whose  experience  he  can  profit,  he  must  learn 
by  experiment  what  varieties  are  adapted  to  his 
locality,  and  will  give  him  the  best  results. 


Growing  Horseradish. 

To  answer  many  letters,  we  give  in  brief  the 
following  directions : 

Around  the  City  of  New  York  the  gardeners 
usually  grow  it  as  a  second  crop.  The  ground 
is  very  plentifully  manured,  and  then  marked 
off  into  rows  one  foot  apart.  Every  alternate 
row  is  then  planted  with  early  cabbages,  and 
after  the  plants  are  all  set  out  the  horseradish 
sets  are  planted  in  the  intermediate  rows  at  the 
distance  of  eighteen  inches  apart.  If  the  horse¬ 
radish  starts  too  soon  it  is  cut  off  in  hoeing  the 
cabbages,  which  does  not  injure  the  horseradish 
roots  in  the  least.  In  July  the  cabbages  are 
harvested  and  sold,  and  the  ground  is  left  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  horseradish.  Such,  in  short,  is  the 
method  practiced  around  New  York.  As  the 
farmer  is  supposed  to  produce  only  one  crop 
from  his  land  each  year,  he  can  manage  the 
crop  without  so  much  labor.  The  soil  must  be 
deep,  so  as  to  allow  the  roots  to  penetrate  a  foot 
or  more  if  possible.  The  sets  which  are  planted 
consist  of  the  small  roots  taken  from  the  large 
ones,  and  are  from  four  to  six  inches  in  length. 
In  order  to  distinguish  the  bottom  from  the  toil 
end  of  the  sets,  a  slanting  cut  is  made  across  the 
lower  end,  while  the  top  is  cut  off  square. 
When  planted  upside  down  they  will  grow,  but 
the  roots  are  apt  to  be  irregular  and  branching. 
These  sets  are  planted  in  May,  in  rows  two  feet 
apart  and  eighteen  inches  between  the  plants. 
During  the  summer  it  is  only  necessary  to  keep 
the  weeds  down  and  the  soil  loose.  Horseradish 
is  not  injured  by  frost,  and  may  remain  in  the 
ground  until  quite  late.  Just  before  the  ground 
closes  up  the  roots  are  dug,  and  after  trimming 
off  the  small  rootlets  for  sets  for  planting  the 
next  season,  the  large  roots  are  either  stored  in 
pits  in  the  open  ground,  or  preserved  in  sand 
in  a  cool,  dry  cellar.  The  small  rootlets  are 
preserved  in  sand,  taking  care  not  to  make  the 
layers  of  roots  so  large  that  they  will  heat. 


Lawns  and  Grass-Plots. 

There  is  no  horticultural  operation  more 
likely  to  prove  unsatisfactory  to  the  amateur 
gardener  than  the  making  of  a  lawn.  The  un¬ 
certainty  of  the  seasons,  and  the  unreliable 
character  of  much  of  the  seed,  are  against  his 
success,  and  if  his  operations  are  upon  old  soil 
a  host  of  weeds  will  take  possession  of  the 
ground  before  the  grass  is  visible.  Perseverance 
will  command  success  in  lawn-making  as  in 
other  matters,  but  we  wish  to  advise  the  novice 
that  establishing  a  lawn  is  not  so  easy  as  some 
represent  it  to  be.  In  view  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  case,  we  advise  those  who  have  small  plots 
which  they  wish  to  convert  into  lawns  to  lay 
turf  wherever  it  can  be  obtained  of  good  quality 
and  at  not  too  great  an  expense.  The  soil 
which  is  to  be  sodded  should  be  well  enriched 
before  the  turf  is  laid,  and  the  job  well  finished 
by  beating  or  rolling,  so  as  to  bring  the  grass 
roots  in  close  contact  with  the  soil.  In  England 
a  method  of  grassing  lawns  is  successfully  prac¬ 
ticed  which  we  have  never  tried,  but  which 
looks  as  if  it  might  be  useful.  Sod  is  cut  or 
broken  into  pieces  three  or  four  inches  square 
and  scattered  over  the  surface,  seed  is  then  sown 
in  the  usual  manner,  and  afterwards  the  surface 
is  made  even  b.v  rolling  or  beating. 
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BEET  FOR  TRANSPLANTING. 

that  the  recommendation  to  grow  mangolds, 
beets,  and  ruta-baga  turnips  by  transplanting  is 


worthy  of  general  adoption.  The  great  labor 
of  growing  these  crops  is  confined  to  their  care 
while  young.  Single  plants  should  be  left  finally 
from  12  to  15  inches  apart  in  the  row.  By  the 


Expert  Garden  W orkmen, 


BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 


ordinary  process,  not  only  these  plants  but  the 
great,  number  that  grow  between  them,  must  be 
carefully  weeded  and  cultivated.  By  the  trans¬ 
planting  process,  the  plants  are  grown  in  a  seed¬ 
bed,  where  they  are  all  preserved  to  repay  the 
cost  of  their  care.  The  seed  is  sown  early  in 
May,  and  while  these  plants  are  growing  to 
the  proper  size  for  trans¬ 
planting,  the  harrow  is 
keeping  the  field  free  from 
weeds  at  a  yeiy  cheap  rate, 
and  the  setting  out  will  re¬ 
quire  less  labor  and  cost  less 
money  than  would  a  single 
one  of  the  three  hand-hoe- 
ings  required  in  the  other 
system.  Tiie  transplant¬ 
ing  is  done  late  in  June  or 
early  in  July,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  plants  in  the 
seed-bed.  As  the  plants  are 
pulled  the  tap-root  is  cut  off 
and  the  leaves  shortened  to 
four  or  six  inches.  The  en¬ 
graving  shows  by  cross-lines 
how  the  plants  are  prepared 
for  setting.  The  planting  is 
done  by  means  of  a  dibble. 

Furthermore,  the  plant  is 
benefited  rather  than  injured 
by  being  removed  and  trim¬ 
med,  all  the  imperfectly  developed  plants  are 
rejected,  and  the  final  result  will  be  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  crop  than  can  be  grown  in  any  other  way. 


In  my  long  experience  with  workmen  I  have 
observed  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
man  who  could  move  his  hands  quickest,  was 
almost  certain  to  be  the  man  most  successful  in 
life.  Rapid  movement  of  the  hands  in  such 
light  operations  as  writing  or  type-setting  argue 
quick  mental  decision,  and  if  such  a  mind  is 
well  balanced,  its  possessor  is  more  likely  to 
distinguish  himself  than  he  who  moves  more 
sluggishly.  Now,  two  th irds  of  all  garden  oper¬ 
ations — particularly  those  of  flower-gardening 
— are  as  light  as  either  writing  or  type-setting, 
and  for  many  years  I  have  taken  great  pains  to 
stimulate  my  workmen  to  rapidity  of  movement 
in  all  our  light  work,  and  it  is  astonishing  what 
the  gain  in  labor  has  been  in  this  particular. 
For  example,  the  average  work  of  a  man  plant¬ 
ing  cabbage  or  lettuce  plants,  when  we  began 
market-gardening,  did  not  exceed  2,000  a  day; 
now,  and  for  many  3rears  past,  a  man,  with  a 
boy  to  drop  the  plants,  will  set  0,000  a  day, 
and  one  of  my  old  foremen,  Jehu  Scarry, 
now  gardener  to  Dr.  Tlios.  Tail,  of  Troy,  N.  Y., 
has  repeatedly  planted  10,000  in  a  day.  And 
John  Rielly,  mention  of  whose  wonderful  success 
as  a  market-gardener  has  been  before  made  iu 
these  columns,  can  tie  up  1,200  bunches  of  celery 
in  a  day,  while  the  average  workman  scarcely 
reaclies  400.  Iu  the  lighter  work  of  our  green¬ 
houses  rapid  movement  is  even  of  more  im¬ 
portance,  and  the  rivalry  among  our  workmen 
for  distinction  in  this  matter  is  of  great  benefit 
to  themselves  as  well  as  to  us.  The  acknowl¬ 
edged  champion,  at  present,  of  our  whole  force 
of  forty  men  is  a  young  Irishman,  named 
James  Markey.  Jim,  though  not  yet  25,  has 
been  with  me  a  dozen  years  or  more,  and  from 
the  first  has  distinguished  himself  for  doing  all 
light  operations  quicker  and  better  than  any  boy 
of  his  years,  and  probably  to-day, can  make 
more  cuttings,  or  pot  more  plants,  in  the  same 
space  of  time,  than  any  other  man  in  America. 
It  is  very  good  average  work  for  one  man  to 
pot  off  in  21/a-inch  pots  2,000  cuttings  in  ten 
hours.  Jim  potted  off  one  day  of  ten  hours, 
this  spring,  7,000,  while  his  average  work  of  this 
kind  is  5,000  a  day.  Of  course,  such  ability 


TIIE  MATTHEWS  APPLE. — (Sc€  p(tQC  182.) 

commands  its  price,  and  Jim  is  paid  quite  twice 
that  of  most  of  his  fellows,  and  is  much  valued 
by  me  as  an  example  well  worthy  of  imitation. 


Fuchsia  Culture. 


Another  year’s  experience  makes  us  confident 


Whoever  first  recommended  Fuchsias  as  bed¬ 
ding  plants  did  them  great  injustice.  There 
are  few  plants  less  fitted  for 
the  purpose — iu  our  climate 
at  least.  They  often  become 
miserable  -  looking  objects 
under  our  hot  sun,  refusing  to 
flower,  and  often  losing  their 
foliage.  Even  where  Fuchsias 
will  flourish  and  bloom,  it  is 
a  great  mistake  to  use  them 
as  bedding  plants,  as  their 
flowers  have  their  beauty  con¬ 
cealed  by  the  foliage  and  their 
own  pendent  position.  Fuch¬ 
sias  to  be  property  appreciated 
should  stand  well  up,  and  if 
they  can  be  placed  as  high  as 
the  level  of  the  eye,  or  even 
higher,  the  better  will  they 
show.  We  advise  our  readers, 
instead  of  planting  out  the 
little  specimens  offered  by 
florists,  to  give  them  larger 
pots,  and  to  continue  to  grow 
them  in  pots  or  boxes.  They 
grow  rapidly,  and  yield  readi¬ 
ly  to  cutting  and  pinching,  so 
they  may  be  trained  in  any 
form  that  pleases  the  fancy. 

The  majority  of  Fuchsias  are 
summer-blooming,  and  should 
be  kept  dormant  in  a  cellar 
during  the  winter.  They  are 
especially  useful  plants  for  the 
ornamentation  of  verandas, 
balconies,  and  like  places. 

Large,  well  -  grown  plants 
placed  at  an  entrance  that  is 
approached  by  a  number  of 
steps  produce  a  fine  effect,  as 
here  the  flowers  can  be  seen 
from  below  as  one  ascends  the 
steps.  The  engraving  represents  the  variety  “Elm 
City,1’  which,  though  not  new,  is  one  of  the  best. 

Transplanting  Beets  and  Ruta-Bagas. 


DOUBLE  FUCHSIA  “  ELM  CITY.’ 
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Eg1”  ( For  other  Household  items ,  see  "Basket"  pages.) 


Support  for  a  Quilting-Frame. 


In  February  we  gave  a  simple  device  for  support¬ 
ing  a  quilting-frame,  and  this  has  reminded 
“A.  K.,”  of  Tullahoma,  Tenn.,  of  another.  The 
engraving  shows  one  of  the  two  supports  required. 
It  is  made  of  any  light  wood,  three  feet  wide  and 
four  feet  high.  The  poles  to  which  the  quilt  is 
attached  are  round,  seven  feet  long,  or  the  desired 
length.  In  the  cross-bars  of  the  support,  holes  (a,  b) 
are  bored  to  receive  the  ends  of  these  poles,  which 
are  inserted  iu  them.  Gimlet-holes  are  made  at  c, 


down  through  the  support  and  into  the  poles.  The 
quilt  is  fastened  to  the  poles  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  rolled  up  upon  one  of  them,  except  so  much  as 
is  required  to  allow  the  ends  of  the  poles  to  go 
into  their  places  in  the  supports.  The  quilt  as  the 
work  progresses  can  be  readily  rolled  from  one  pole 
upon  the  other,  and  by  boring  a  few  holes  in  the 
ends  of  the  poles  at  a,  b ,  it  may  be  stretched  and  held 
in  place  by  the  insertion  of  wooden  pegs  or  nails. 


Hints  for  the  Household. 

BT  MRS.  N.  W. 

Washing. — Housekeepers  will  find  it  a  great  con¬ 
venience  to  have  two  wash-boilers  on  washing  day, 
one  for  re-heating  the  suds,  while  the  other  and 
larger  one  contains  the  boiled  clothes.  It  is  as 
handy  as  plenty  of  flat-irons  on  ironing  day.  Let 
the  readers  of  the  Agriculturist  try  it  and  see. 

Potatoes. — Always  add  salt  to  the  water  while  po¬ 
tatoes  are  boiling  ;  boil  moderately,  not  violently, 
and  let  them  be  only  well  covered  with  water. 

Buckwheat  Cakes. — Never  make  buckwheat  cakes 
of  buckwheat  alone  ;  make  one  part  of  corn-meal, 
two  of  wheat-flour,  and  three  parts  of  buckwheat. 
They  are  then  spongy,  instead  of  being  flabby. 

Bread-Making. — In  making  bread  always  use  po¬ 
tatoes  or  nice  corn-meal.  I  do  not  feel  as  though 
I  were  doing  the  correct  thing  if  I  use  only  flour. 
The  corn-meal  need  not  be  made  into  mush;  scald 
it  first  iu  the  mixing  pan  before  adding  the  flour, 
then  set  in  the  usual  manner.  The  most  prejudiced 
person  can  not  detect  by  the  taste  any  corn  in  the 
bread,  but  there  is  an  increased  sweetness,  and  it 
keeps  moist  much  longer.  Of  course,  the  best 
corn-meal  must  be  used,  not  that  rank  chicken-feed 
kind.  Besides  the  improvement  in  the  bread,  the 
flour-barrel  holds  out  much  longer,  and  health  is 
promoted.  I  put  about  one  part  of  corn  to  three 
parts  of  flour,  when  setting  the  sponge. 

Odds  and  Ends. 


We  now  and  then  look  through  the  stock  of  our 
neighbor,  W.  H.  Baldwin,  No.  38  Murray  st.,  to  see 
what  new  devices  are  offered  to  facilitate  household 
operations.  There  seem  to  be  but  few  novelties 
this  spring,  but  then  there  are  scores  of  old  things 
that  are  not  generally  known,  but  are  most  useful. 
In  the  time  of  spring  cleaning  and  moving,  carpets 
are  to  be  taken  up  and  put  down  again.  The  pro¬ 


per  putting  down  is  much  facilitated  by  a  carpet- 
stretcher.  In  cities,  those  who  make  a  business  of 
putting  down  carpets,  would  as  soon  think  of  going 
to  a  job  without  a  hammer,  as  without  a  stretcher. 
A  stretcher  (fig.  1)  is  a 
blade  of  steel,  about  five 
inches  long,  with  blunt 
teeth  like  saw-teeth.  By 
means  of  a  socket  it  is  at¬ 
tached  to  a  handle  of  con¬ 
venient  length.  In  use 
the  teeth  are  pushed  into 
the  carpet  several  inches 
from  the  edge,  and  the 
carpet  is  stretched  by  a 
pushing  motion,  and  held 
in  place  until  the  edge  is 
tacked.  One  person  can 
stretch  while  another 
tacks,  or  the  handle  of  the 
stretcher  may  have  a  broad  end  and  be  held  against 
the  shoulder  of  the  one  who  tacks.  An  implement 
to  answer  equally  well  with  the  one  here  figured 
may  be  made  from  an  old  saw-plate,  screwed  to  a 
properly-shaped  wooden  handle.  A  carpet  looks 
better  and  wears  longer  when  properly  stretched. 

The  Potato- Muddler,  shown  in  fig.  2,  is  made  of 
galvanized  iron.  Being  heavier  than  the  ordinary 
wooden  one,  it  is  claimed  to  do  better  execution. 

Back-saving  Bust-Pan.  Some  one  has  got  out  a 
“Patent  Back-Saver,”  which  consists  of  a  dust-pan 
with  high  sides  and  a  long  handle,  as  shown  in  fig. 
3.  By  resting  the  handle  against  a  table  or  other 
piece  of  furniture,  the  dust  may  be  swept  into  it, 
without  the  sweeper  being  obliged  to  stoop. 


Fig.  1.—  STRETCHER. 


Home  Topics. 

BT  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 


What  shall  I  Get  for  Dinner  ? — This  ques¬ 
tion  sometimes  haunts  me  all  the  forenoon,  until 
the  moment  arrives  when  it  must  be  answered 
without  delay.  So  long  as  it  is  an  unsettled  ques¬ 
tion,  it  interferes  with  any  permanent  peace  of  mind. 

“  Why  not  settle  it  at  once,  and  have  done  with 
it?”  asks  Paterfamilias. 

“  Sure  enough  !  ”  I  answer.  “  Well,  what  would 
you  like  for  dinner  to-day  ?  ” 

“Oh!  most  anything  good  to  eat,”  he  says.  But 
when  I  press  for  more  definite  suggestions,  I  am 
asked, “  What  have  you  got  in  the  house  ?  ” 

A  most  sensible  question.  It  is  surprising  to 
find  how  large  the  list  is,  even  when  we  seem  to  be 
“  out  ”  of  many  things  we  like  to  keep  on  hand. 
I  must  write  out  a  list  again,  as  I  have  sometimes 
done  before.  A  glance  at  this,  once  or  twice  a  day, 
will  help  much  toward  that  refreshing  variety  in 
our  meals  that  I  so  much  believe  in.  It  jogs  one’s 
memory  about  putting  asoak  over  night  mackerel 
and  such  things  as  are  seldom  cooked  because 
we  forget  to  prepare  them  until  it  is  too  late. 

One  should  always  have  on  hand  a  variety  of 
flour  and  meal  — corn-meal,  Graham,  fine  flour, 
cracked  wheat  (or  wheaten  grits),  hominy,  oat¬ 
meal,  buckwheat  flour.  Then  there  are  the  various 
starch  preparations.  Two  or 
three  kinds  should  be  kept  in 
the  house — rice,  corn-starch, 
tapioca,  sago,  arrow-root,  fari¬ 
na,  Irish  moss,  etc.  Of  vege¬ 
tables  there  should  be  plenty, 
and  a  large  variety,  and  this  is 
the  proper  time  of  year  to 
look  after  that  matter.  The 
kitchen  or  vegetable  garden 
greatly  concerns  the  house¬ 
keeper’s  interests,  and  should 
be  thought  of  in  season.  In 
May  it  ought  to  be  yielding, 
as  a  result  of  last  year’s  fore¬ 
thought,  spinach,  early  beet  tops,  asparagus,  par¬ 
snips,  salsify  (these  last  two  out  of  the  ground  and 
in  the  cellar  before  they  begin  to  sprout,  of  course), 
lettuce,  radishes,  horseradish.  If  proper  care  has 
been  taken,  we  have  still  on  hand  potatoes,  turnips, 
onions,  carrots,  cabbage,  beans,  dried  sweet  corn. 
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Fruit,  of  course ,  every  day,  and  at  nearly  every  meal, 
in  some  shape.  Canned  tomatoes  should  come  in 
very  often.  With  plenty  of  good  milk  and  eggs, 
in  addition  to  the  above-named  articles  of  diet, 
how  bountifully  we  may  live ! 

Concerning  meats  I  will  say  little,  knowing  how 
much  depends  upon  one’s  nearness  to  a  good  mar¬ 
ket,  and  not  caring  to  say  a  single  word  in  favor  of 
the  eternal  and  abominable  pork  that  is  such  a 
staple  in  most  farmers’  families.  Fisb,  poultry, 
and  dried  beef  have  their  place,  and  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  various  ways. 

It  is  well  to  make  out  a  list,  each  season,  of  the 
kinds  of  food  available  and  suitable  for  that  season. 
A  weekly  programme  for  the  season,  in  addition  to 
this,  would  simplify  matters  •  good  deal  some¬ 
times,  especially  where  one  has  a  good  servant  who 
likes  to  work  without  asking  questions.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  fill  out  the  programme  entirely,  but 
there  arc  some  things  we  could  have  regularly  once 
or  twice  a  week,  on  definite  days,  and  we  should  be 
almost  sure  of  a  better  variety  in  our  meals,  if  we 
adopted  the  programme-system.  Some  persons 
have  this  method  in  regard  to  the  dessert  only. 


Help  for  Mothers.— Was  I  going  to  suggest 
some  helps  for  mothers  who  have  their  “  hands  and 
hearts  full”?  Oh!  if  mothers  could  only  have  a 
chance  to  be  mothers  to  their  children,  iu  a  large 
human  (as  opposed  to 
merely  animal)  sense  !  So 
far  in  the  world’s  history 
extremely  few  women  have 
had  the  proper  culture  and 
the  requisite  leisure  for  the 
highest  duties  of  mother¬ 
hood.  With  most  of  us, 
the  necessary  care  for  our 
children’s  physical  needs 
consumes  about  all  our 
time  and  strength.  Look¬ 
ing  at  the  matter  iu  a 
general  way,  it  seems  a 
very  cruel  thing  that 
mothers  should  be  so 
burdened,  as  most  of  them 
are,  with  housekeeping  and 
social  labors  and  duties, 
while  their  children  are 
young  and  need  a  mother’s 
constant  vigilance  and  lov¬ 
ing  guidance.  But  when  I 
look  at  specific  cases — my 
own,  for  iustance — I  see 
that  it  can  not  well  be 
helped,  in  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  human  affairs, 
and  we  must  just  do  the 
best  we  can  in  the  midst  of 
our  common  difficulties. 
Good  household  helpers 
are  scarce  in  the  labor  market,  and  sometimes 
the  family  purse  is  too  slender  to  pay  for  all 
the  help  that  is  realty  needed. 

I  suppose  there  are  indolent  women  enough, 
sweeping*  the  city  pavements  with  their  costly 
garments,  to  justify  a  good  deal  of  the  talk  we  see 
iu  the  papers  about  the  extravagance  and  indolence 
of  fashionable  women,  but  farmers’  wives  generally 
need  to  lie  exhorted  to  rest  more,  rather  than  to  do 
more  work.  Especially  is  this  true  of  mothers. 
Good  health  is  a  foundation  for  that  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  “good  nature.”  A  half-sick  woman 
will  usually  be  irritable.  When  a  loving  and  well- 
meauing  mother  finds  herself  “cross,”  she  needs 
to  pray  for  grace  and  something  else  —  to  pray  in 
the  most  practical  manner  for  plenty  of  help  and 
plenty’  of  rest — and  for  good  diet  and  pure  air,  too. 

When  children  are  well  the  care  of  them  is  much 
easier  and  pleasanter  than  when  they  are  nervous 
and  peevish,  because  of  physical  disorder.  A  plain, 
wholesome  diet,  with  plenty  of  pure  air,  bathing 
enough  to  keep  their  bodies  clean,  and  a  comfortable 
degree  of  warmth— these  are  the  essentials  for  a 
child’s  good  health,  and  consequent  good  nature. 

AVe  want  to  give  our  little  children  such  advan¬ 
tages  for  mental  cultivation  as  their  tender  years 
require.  Very  few  of  us  are  within  reach  of  kin- 
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dergartens,  but  if  we  have  caught  something  of  the 
kindergarten  spirit,  it  will  be  a  help  to  us  in  any 
situation  as  mothers  or  teachers.  To  educate  by 
means  of  play,  or  to  turn  a  child’s  pleasures  into 
its  discipline— that  is  the  secret.  We  should  en¬ 
courage  our  children  to  do  well  whateverthey  under¬ 
take  to  do.  Slow  and  careful,  rather  than  quick  and 
careless.  We  should  encourage  or  awaken  iu  them 
a  desire  to  know  all  about  the  materials  they  use 
and  see  around  them. 

Country  children  have  a  great  advantage  over 
city  children,  during  the  summer  months  at  least. 
While  quite  young,  they  may  become  familiar  with 
the  names  and  uses  of  the  trees,  shrubs,  herbs,  birds, 
beasts,  fishes,  insects,  etc.,  of  their  own  vicinity. 
Good  illustrated  works  on  scientific  subjects  may 
he  great  helps  to  mothers.  A  microscope  is  much 
to  be  desired,  especially  for  use  iu  examining  flowers 
and  insects.  I  mentioned  a  globe  last  month. 

Of  children’s  playthings  I  have  written  before, 
and  nothing  new  on  that  subject  occurs  to  me  at 
this  time.  Pictures  are  great  educators,  and  care 
should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  picture 
books.  Most  of  the  large  primers  with  colored 
pictures  are  very  poor  trash.  There  are  packs  of 
fine  cards  to  be  found  at  most  book-stores,  repre¬ 
senting  animals,  birds,  flowers,  and  foreign  people. 

The  District  School. — Whether  our  children 
attend  this  school  or  not,  it  is  our  business  (yes, 
women,  ojirs)  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  school— the  swarms  of  little  children  there  are 
going  to  rule  the  country,  by  and  by.  Our  children, 
even  if  they  do  not  belong  to  their  number — as 
most  of  them  do,  no  doubt — must  associate  with 
them  in  many  ways. 

But  why  do  I  appeal  to  such  selfish  motives  ? 
Are  not  all  children  “ours,”  in  a  large  Christian 
sense?  Are  we  not,  each  and  all,  parts  of  the 
society  which  ought  to  see  that  a  fair  chance  is 
provided  for  eveiy  child  to  get  a  good  education  ? 
There  is  no  law  to  keep  women  away  from  the 
school  meetings.  Mothers  would  not  be  out  of 
their  sphere  there,  and  certainly  not  in  the  school 
itself.  We  ought  to  make  our  teachers  feel  that 
we  are  interested  and  anxious  about  their  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  very  serious  duties  intrusted  to  them. 
No  week  of  the  school  session  should  pass  without  a 
visit  to  the  school  from  some  woman  iu  the  district. 
If  this  were  expected  and  likely  to  occur  at  any 
hour,  the  effect  upon  teacher  and  pupils  would  be 
excellent.  It  would  benefit  the  whole  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Each  one  of  us  should  use  some  influence 
in  favor  of  genial,  well-qualified  teachers  (with  as 
little  change  as  possible  from  one  session  to 
another)  and  pleasant,  well-ventilated  school-rooms, 
with  tasteful  and  convenientgrounds  and  out-build¬ 
ings.  The  teacher  should  be  one  among  us.  A 
frank  association  between  parents  and  teachers 
would  be  mutually  beneficial.  None  of  us  have 
any  more  important  business — no,  not  priests  nor 
potentates — than  the  education  of  little  boys  and 
girls  into  a  noble  manhood  and  womanhood.  It  is 
business  that  everybody  can  engage  in,  for  the  little 
children  we  have  always  with  us  ;  and  alj  that  they 
see  and  hear  helps  to  educate  them. 

Graham  Bread. — One  woman  wishes  to  know 
how  to  make  good  Graham  bread.  It  is  never 
made  successfully  after  the  usual  recipes  for  bread 
of  fine  flour.  To  all  who  have  thoroughly  tried  the 
Graham  gems,  I  think  that  form  of  Graham  bread 
is  most  acceptable.  The  method  of  making  these 
is  very  simple.  The  essentials  are  patty-pans,  but¬ 
tered  and  well  heated,  and  a  hot  oven.  Nothing 
else  but  the  meal  and  water.  Inexperienced  per¬ 
sons  will  probabty  make  the  batter  too  stiff,  and  it 
may  take  them  some  time  to  learn  that  the  gems 
seem  lighter  and  sweeter  if  made  without  salt.  I 
am  no  vegetarian,  and  use  salt  daily  in  my  food, 
but  I  think  it  a  mere  superstition  and  a  gastronomic 
mistake  to  put  salt  into  some  forms  of  bread. 

Our  inquirer  may  have  no  patty-pans  (the  iron 
clusters  are  best),  or  she  may  wish  especially  to 
learn  how  to  make  Graham  bread  with  yeast. 

In  an  August  number  of  Hearth  ancl  Home  for 
1871,  “  Mrs.  Hammond  ”  gave  a  recipe,  which  is  the 
best  I  have  fouud.  She  always  sifts  Graham  flour, 


to  make  it  light,  but  mixes  the  bran  again  thor¬ 
oughly  witli  the  flour.  This  is  an  improvement, 
certainly.  For  one  quart  of  flour  thus  prepared, 
use  half  a  cup  of  good  yeast  and  a  little  more  than 
half  a  pint  of  warm  water.  Stir  this  well  together 
at  night,  and  set  in  a  warm  place.  In  the  morning 
add  more  flour,  but  not  too  much  to  stir  with  a 
spoon— for  Graham  bread  should  not  be  kneaded. 
Stir  it  well,  pour  it  into  the  pan,  and  let  it  rise  an 
hour.  Some  prefer  to  steam  Graham  loaves,  as 
well  as  those  of  corn-meal,  before  baking.  This 
prevents  the  formation  of  the  thick  hard  crust  so 
dreaded  by  poor  teeth.  Many  suppose'tliat  molas¬ 
ses  is  essential  to  good  Graham  bread,  hut  some  of 
the  best  cooks  do  not  use  it. 

A  Kansas  Mother  answered. — A  good  letter 
comes  to  me  from  a  woman  in  Kansas,  who  has 
four  little  children  under  seven  years  of  age.  She 
says,  “  I  have  my  hands  and  heart  full,  and  need  all 
the  helps  in  the  way  of  instruction  and  amusement 
that  I  can  get.  If  the  Kindergarten  gifts  are  not 
beyond  my  limited  means,  I  shall  have  them  sooner 
or  later.”  She  asks  me  to  state  in  the  Agriculturist 
where  they  can  he  obtained  and  what  is  their  cost. 

I  am  unable  to  give  their  precise  cost.  I  think 
810  would  purchase  the  whole  set.  Through  the 
agency  of  a  friend  I  obtained  Weibe’s  Guide,  or 
“Paradise  of  Childhood,”  and  all  the  gifts  except 
Nos.  12, 13,  16,  17,  18,  and  20,  for  that  sum.  The 
American  manufacturer  is  Milton  Bradley,  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  where  they  can  always  be  found.  The 
express  charges  from  Massachusetts  to  Kansas 
would  amount  to  nearly  three  dollars. 

I  can  not  conscientiously  advise  this  mother  to 
procure  these  gifts  and  attempt  to  give  her  little 
ones  the  Kindergarten  culture.  She  does  indeed 
need  “  helps,”  and  I  know  of  no  help  so  great,  for 
mothers  and  children  also,  as  the  Kindergarten. 
But  for  the  Kindergarten  proper,  we  must  have 
qualified  gartners  (or  teachers),  and  there  should  be 
a  group  of  children  of  the  same  age.  Very  few 
mothers  are  smart  enough  and  wise  enough  to  use 
the  Kindergarten  gifts  successfully,  without  having 
had  especial  training  for  it.  I  could  not,  even  dur¬ 
ing  the  few  months  after  I  first  obtained  them, 
while  I  had  the  care  of  only  one  four-year-old  child. 
But  I  could  make  some  use  of  them,  and  enough  to 
make  me  feel  more  than  paid  for  the  trouble  and 
expense  they  had  cost.  After  grandma  and  auntie 
gave  back  our  younger  child,  it  became  extremely 
difficult  to  use  the  Kindergarten  gifts  for  lessons. 
The  little  blocks  are  very  small  (cubic  inches  and 
their  lialfs  and  quarters),  and  dimpled  hands  of  less 
than  two  years’  growth  were  capable  of  making  sad 
havoc  among  them,  unless  there  was  close  watch¬ 
ing.  Now  another  “  wee  one”  claims  her  share  of 
mamma’s  time  and  toil,  and  the  Kindergarten  gifts 
are  seldom  brought  into  use,  except  for  what  the 
children  call  “Kindergarten  plays" — when  they 
build  whatever  they  choose  of  the  blocks  or  tablets, 
sitting  in  high  chairs  beside  the  table.  The  per¬ 
forating  and  weaving  have  given  a  good  deal  of 
pleasure  and  some  good  exercise  to  the  eldest  child, 
but  he  is  such  a  woodsman  and  farmer  now  (since 
his  father ’s  business  allows  him  to  live  with  us 
again),  that  I  am  not  called  upon,  as  formerly,  to 
provide  almost  constant  employment. 

I  give  my  experience  to  those  who  care  for  it. 

I  do  believe  most  heartily  in  the  Kindergarten  pro¬ 
per.  I  think  every  child  would  be  profited  by  such 
a  course  of  training,  occupying  three  hours  daily  for 
three  or  four  years.  Of  late  I  have  sometimes  feared 
that  what  I  have  said  in  its  favor  may  lead  some 
mothers  to  attempt  too  much,  and  thus  to  lose  faith 
iu  the  Kindergarten  itself  (the  garden  of  children 
with  a  skilled  child-gardener).  Here,  for  instance, 
is  one  who  says  she  “  has  tried  the  Kindergarten 
and  docs  not  think  much  of  it  ”  !  I  have  no  idea 
that  6hehas  tried  the  genuine  thing  with  such  result. 

I  want  every  earnest  person  to  hear  of  the  Kin¬ 
dergarten,  and  think  about  it,  and  help  prepare 
the  way  for  it,  but  we  can  not  all  reap  the  direct 
benefits.  Mrs.  W.  writes,  “I  hope  the  day  is  com¬ 
ing  when  every  mother  may  be  able  to  make  her 
child’s  care  and  culture  her  daily  business" — quot¬ 
ing  from  a  former  article  of  mine.  “  O  woman  ! 
great  is  thy  faith  !  ”  But  not  too  great.  It  is  com- 
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ing.  You  and  I  would  like  to  see  it,  and  it  costs  a 
struggle  to  admit  that  our  darlings  must  fall  short 
of  the  culture  we  would  gladly  give  them. 

But  there  is  a  deal  of  comfort — to  me,  at  least — 
in  the  belief  that  it  will  not  always  be  so.  We 
human  beings  are  gradually  learning — never  so  fast 
as  in  our  day — that  it  pays  to  help  each  other  ! 
Another  time,  I  think,  I  will  suggest  some  “helps” 
to  mothers  who  have  their  “hands  and  hearts  full.” 
I  have  scarcely  room  for  any  at  present. 

Economies  in  Furniture— Oilcloth. 

BY  CARRIE  CLOVERNOOK. 

One  of  our  neighbors  sent  a  set  of  chair-frames 
to  the  cabinetmaker’s  to  be  re-seated.  The  foreman 
told  her  "he  could  not  promise  to  do  them,  as  he  had 
plenty  of  more  profitable  work,  but  he  would  sell 
the  canes  for  a  trifle  and  could  show  her  in  a  few 
minutes  how  to  put  them  in  as  well  as  it  would  be 
done  in  his  shop.  The  cliair-frames  were  sent  home, 
the  advice  taken,  and  before  night  they  were  almost 
as  good  as  new.  The  same  lady  has  an  old  arm-chair, 
with  a  splint  seat,  or  rather  that  had  one  when  it 
was  new,  and  she  said  if  she  could  fix  that,  she 
would  be  quite  happy.  I  suggested  that  a  piece  of 
strong  canvas,  firmly  hemmed  on  all  its  edges, 
could  be  used.  It  should  be  large  enough  to  wrap 
about  the  rounds  that  once  held  the  splints,  then 
should  be  sewed  with  twine,  putting  the  needle 
through  the  edge — the  hem  will  prevent  pulling  or 
tearing — and  also  through  the  canvas  above  the 
round,  inclosing  it  tightly.  This  will  make  a  firm 
seat,  and  a  cushion  can  be  added,  if  desired.  It  is 
a  pity  to  have  such  chairs  disabled,  for  all  the  family 
enjoy  them,  and  if  thrown  aside,  the  old  people 
miss  them  sadly.  I  have  seen  rocking  chairs  made 
prettier  than  when  new,  by  fastening  canvas  with 
small  tacks  where  the  canes  had  been,  taking  care 
to  have  the  wood-work  hid  as  little  as  possible.  If 
a  few  layers  of  old  quilts  sewed  together,  for  stuff¬ 
ing,  be  added,  and  the  whole  covered  with  rep 
or  Brussels  carpeting,  the  cushion  is  finished. 

An  old  lady  dropped  in  just  at  night,  with  her 
knitting,  and  her  bit  of  good  news  was,  that  she 
had  a  nice  piece  of  oilcloth  for  her  kitchen  stove, 
and  it  had  not  cost  her  a  cent.  A  couple  of  yards 
of  coarse  bagging,  such  as  covers  packages  of  bat¬ 
ting,  had  been  given  her  at  the  store,  and  a  few 
strokes  of  Sam’s  hammer  fastened  it  securely  to  the 
side  of  the  barn.  It  was  first  brushed  over  with 
thin  rye-paste ;  when  this  was  thoroughly  dry,  it 
was  given  a  coat  of  dark-brown  paint,  aud  when 
this  was  well  dried,  another  coat  was  added.  When 
these  had  hardened,  the  edges  were  trimmed  and 
bound  with  narrow  strips  of  tin.  It  was  pronounced 
a  success.  As  the  materials  for  painting  were  in 
the  house,  she  enjoyed  telling  to  her  friends  how 
comfortable  an  article  she  had  made  without  ex¬ 
pense.  I  have  often  seen  in  print  directions  for 
making  oilcloth,  but  never  have  noticed  any  which 
advised  a  coating  of  paste  first,  but  my  friend  said 
that  she  was  taught  by  one  who  had  followed  oil¬ 
cloth  making,  aud  that  it  was  a  great  improvement. 

- -  l  mmo-um  l  - - 

Moving  Marbles  and  Mirrors. — In  packing 
mirrors  or  marble  for  removal,  they  should 
be  placed  by  themselves  in  a  box,  and  fixed 
in  their  places  by  side-pieces  and  wedges,  driven 
closely,  and  nailed;  laths  should  be  placed  across  mir¬ 
rors,  and  no  elastic  materials,  as  pillows  or  feather¬ 
beds,  be  used  in  packing  them.  Marble  should  be 
put  in  a  box  by  itself,  wetted  sheets  of  clean  paper 
laid  between  the  pieces,  and  each  piece  held  firmly 
in  its  place  by  side-pieces  and  wedges.  It  may 
then  be  carried  over  a  rough  road  in  a  wagon,  with-  - 
out  injury.  Glass  aud  china  ware  should  be  packed 
upou  the  same  principle — that  is,  they  should  be 
so  firmly  fixed  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  them 
to  move  and  jar  against  one  another.  The  way 
the  packing  material  is  crowded  in,  to  make  the 
whole  firm,  is  of  much  more  consequence  than  its 
quality  or  quantity.  Newspapers,  so.t  straw,  or 
hay  may  be  used  ;  but,  whatever  the  material  may 
be,  have  eveiy  crevice  filled,  and  all  well  packed. 
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Tlie  Boys  and  Girls’  Pictures— 
More  Prizes  Offered. 


When  one  has  made  a  mistake,  he  should  acknowledge 
it.  I  admit  that  I  made  a  blunder  about  the  boys  and 
gilds’  pictures.  I  said  that  the  time  during  which  the 
stories  could  be  received  would  be  up  May  1st.  As  the 
paper  for  May  goes  to  press  about  the  fifteenth  of  April 
you  will  see  that  I  can  not  announce  the  awards  until 
next  month.  I  am  very  sorry  for  it,  but  I  really  intended 
to  put  it  so  that  they  could  appear  in  this  number.  Let 
us  have  patience.  There  is  such  a  quantity  of  letters,  and 
they  keep  coming  every  day,  that  it  will  be  a  fine  task  to 
read  them  all. 

Now,  while  we  are  waiting,  let  ns  be  doing  something. 
We  wish  to  have  another  competition  in  progress,  and 
what  shall  it  be  ?  I  have  it.  Girls  first.  I  wish  from  the 
girls  a  list  of  the  flowers  they  have  seen  during  the  month 
of  May.  Prom  the  girls  in  the  country  I  shall  expect  lists 
of  wild-flowers.  Those  who  live  in  towns  and  villages 
may,  if  they  prefer  it,  put  down  cultivated  flowers,  hot 
wild  and  garden  flowers  must  not  go  upon  the  same  list. 
Choose  whether  you  will  hunt  up  the  wild  ones,  or  prefer 
to  name  those  that  grow  in  your  own  and  other  people’s 
gardens.  Use  the  common  or  botanical  names,  as  you 
prefer.  In  making  up  the  awards  not  only  will  numbers 
be  considered,  but  accuracyin  spelling.  It  is  understood 
that  the  list  is  to  contain  only  the  flowers  that  the  writer 
has  seen.  Mind,  it  must  include  only  plants  that  are 
actually  seen  in  flower. 

Now  for  the  boys.  Boys  do  not  generally  care 
much  for  flowers,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  and  I  must  set 
them  at  some  livelier  work.  Young  gentlemen,  we 
will  have  from  you  a  list  of  all  the  native  wild  animals 
you  have  seen  during  the  month  of  May,  exclusive  of  in¬ 
sects.  Birds,  quadrupeds,  snakes,  lizards,  etc.,  may  come 
in,  but  no  “  bugs."  This  gives  the  country  boys  a  great 
advantage  over  town-dwellers,  and  we  must  allow  those 
who  live  in  cities  and  towns  to  take  their  choice,  and  if 
they  can  not  go  often  into  the  country  to  see  the  wild 
birds  and  quadrupeds,  they  must  make  lists  of  domesti¬ 
cated  ones.  As  these  lists  will  be  very  much  smaller  than 
the  others,  if  a  boy  chooses  to  put  down  the  tame  ani¬ 
mals  only,  he  must  then  tell  what  country  they  originally 
came  from. 

Now,  boys  and  girls,  the  object  of  this  is  to  induce  you 
to  use  your  eyes  and  your  tongues.  If  you  do  not  know 
the  name  of  a  plant,  a  bird,  or  other  object  you  wish  to 
include  in  your  list,  ask  some  one  who  does.  Try  and  get 
the  right  name,  and  then  to  write  it  down  correctly.  Re¬ 
collect  that  these  observations  are  to  be  continued  during 
the  month  of  May,  and  the  lists  must  reach  mo  by  the 
fifteenth  of  June.  The  prizes  for  these  will  be  books 
— good,  new,  and  useful  ones.  The  publishers  are  very 
liberal  in  such  matters,  and  I  shall  give  at  least  six 
books  among  the  boys,  and  as  many  among  the  girls, 
making  due  allowance  for  ages.  Now  look  at  the  oiler 
for  the  prizes  in  March.  The  same  conditions  about 
writing,  giving  name  and  age,  etc.,  mentioned  there,  will 
be  observed  now.  In  the  story  prizes,  those  with  tire 
liveliest  imaginations  had  the  best  chance,  but  now  the 
matter-of-fact  youngsters,  who  go  about  with  their  eyes 
open,  have  something  suited  to  their  tastes.  So, 
girls,  start  after  the  flowers,  and,  boys,  “  stir  up  the  ani¬ 
mals,”  and  when  you  have  found  out  all  that  the  month 
of  May  can  tell  you,  do  you  tell  it  to  The  Doctor. 

Add  resses  Wanted. — Letters  sent  by 
“  The  Doctor  ”  to  Miss  Mary  Ross,  Iowa,  and  Edmund  D. 
Redd,  Va.,  have  been  returned  from  the  post-office.  His 
letters  were  directed  according  to  the  addresses  given 
by  them.  Some  mistake,  children. 

A  Boys  and  Girls’  Bird-House. 

We  call  it  a  boys  and  girls’  bird-house,  because  any 
boy  with  ingenuity  can  make  it  for  his  sister,  or  the  two 
can  own  it  in  common.  The  drawings  were  sent  by  J. 
L.  Hyde,  Pomfret  Landing,  Ct.,  and  there  was  nothing 
to  show  whether  Mr.  J.  L.  H.  is  one  of  our  boys,  or  one 
who  was  a  boy  once.  At  all  events,  we  are  much  obliged 
for  his  bird-house,  and  will  tell  you  how  he  makes  it. 
The  foundation  of  the  house  is  any  convenient-sized  box, 
such  as  may  be  had  at  the  stores.  A  piece  is  nailed  to 
each  end,  cut  to  the  slope  it  is  desired  to  have  the  roof. 
As  the  roof  is  to  be  thatched,  it  had  better  be  pretty  steep, 
as  it  will  not  only  shed  the  rain  the  more  easily,  but  the 
house  Will  look  better.  The  upper  end  of  the  pole  which 
is  to  support  the  house  is  made  square  ;  it  passes  through 
a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  extends  far  enough 
above  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  to  form  the  chimney.  A 
ridge-pole  is  then  passed  through  the  upright  pole  and 
the  end-pieces,  as  shown  in  figure  1.  Places  for  the  win¬ 
dows  are  to  be  cutout,  but  the  door  may  be  only  a  dummy, 


and  painted  black.  Birds  are  not  very  particular  how 
they  enter  the  house,  and  will  go  through  a  window  just 
as  well  as  a  door.  As  we  wish  the  house  to  have  a  pleas¬ 
ing  appearance,  we  must  cover  it  so  as  to  represent  a  log- 
cabin.  For  this  purpose  small  branches  of  any  straight, 
easy-splitting  wood  are  to  be  cut  of  the  proper  lengths, 
and  split  lengthwise,  as  in  figure  2.  These,  with  the  bark 
on,  arc  then  to  be  fastened  by  small  nails  all  over  the  ex¬ 


Fig.  1. — FRAMEWORK  OF  BIRD-HOUSE. 


terior  of  the  house,  as  shown  in  figure  3.  The  roof  is  then 
to  be  thatched,  and  though  Mr.  n.  draws  it  as  done,  he 
does  not  tell  how  to  do  it.  We  should  tic  the  straw  into 
small  bundles  with  twine  (tarred  would  be  best),  making 
them  long  enough  to  reach  from  one  side  of  the  house  to 
the  other,  and  to  project  well  over  to  form  the  eaves. 
Then  we  should  nail  the  bundles,  one  by  one,  to  the 
upper  edges  of  the  box,  and  bind  them  at  the  top  to  the 
ridge-pole,  by  means  of  twine.  The  bundles  must  be 
crowded  up  close  to  one  another,  to  prevent  leaking.  If 
this  way  of  putting  on  the  straw  does  not  work,  you  can 
no  doubt  hit  upon  some  other  that  will.  The  house  may  be 
divided  up  to  accommodate  several  families.  The  lower 


Fig.  3. — BIRD-HOUSE  COMPLETE. 

story  may  be  so  partitioned  as  to  form  four  rooms,  with 
an  entrance-window  to  each,  and  the  garret  can  have  a 
division  across  it,  and  make  two  rooms,  which  can  be 
entered  by  windows  in  the  gable  ends.  The  appearance 
of  the  house  will  be  much  improved,  and  it  will  stand  the 
weather  better,  if  the  wood  has  a  coating  of  painter’s  oil. 
Birds  will  like  a  house  of  this  kind  better  than  they 
will  the  showy-painted  tilings  that  are  often  provided  for 
them.  When  the  house  is  in  place,  you  can  put  “  To  Let  ” 
on  it,  if  you  choose,  but  the  birds  will  come  just  as  soon 
without  it,  and  it  is  very  amusing  to  see  the  little  things 
out  house-hunting.  The  enjoyment  of  a  bird-house  may 
be  much  increased,  if 
you  put  in  some  quiet 
place  near  by  a  plenty 
of  such  materials  as 
the  birds  use  in  mak¬ 
ing  their  nests ;  cut 
hay,  locks  of  wool,  old 
curled  hair,  shreds  and 
ravelings  of  cloth, 
feathers,  and  the  like, 
will  all  be  acceptable. 

We  had  nearly  forgot¬ 
ten  one  thing.  The 
whole  affair  may  be  made  much  more  ornamental  by 
setting  some  climbing  plants  at  the  bottom  of  the  pole. 
A  hop-vine  will  grow  very  quickly,  and  make  a  fine  mass 
of  green.  If  strong  strings  or  wires  are  attached  near  the 
top  of  the  post,  and  their  other  ends  fastened  to  pegs 
driven  into  the  ground,  you  can  plant  morning-glory 


Fig.  2.— SPLIT  STICK. 


seeds,  and  soon  have  a  fine  pyramid  of  vines,  which  in 
the  early  morning  will  be  covered  with  flowers. 


Aunt  Sue’s  Puzzle-Box. 

CROSS-WORD  ENIGMA. 

My  first  is  in  want  but  not  in  need. 

My  next  is  in  oats  but  not  in  feed. 

My  third  is  in  snow  but  not  in  rain. 

My  fourth  is  in  wheat  but  not  in  grain. 

My  fifth  is  in  pink  but  not  in  black. 

My  sixth  is  in  nail  but  not  in  tack. 

My  seventh  is  in  good  but  not  in  nice. 

My  eighth  is  in  rats  but  not  in  mice. 

My  ninth  is  in  corn  but  not  in  rice. 

My  tenth  is  in  once  but  not  in  twice. 

My  whole  is  a  man  well  known  to  fame. 

And  a  city,  too ;  now  tell  the  name. 

Ella  E.  Fargo. 


DIAMOND  CROSS-PUZZLE. 

1.  A  vowel.  2.  Time  past.  3.  Something  lean  and  thin. 

4.  Not  assisted.  5.  Having  power  to  reduce.  6.  Delight¬ 
ful.  7.  A  husbandman.  8.  An  appeaser.  9.  Serving  to 
introduce.  10.  To  support  by  food.  11.  Indian  corn. 
12.  To  request.  13.  A  consonant. 

The  central  letters,  horizontal  and  perpendicular,  name 
an  admirable  production.  R.  T.  Isbester. 

pi. 

Raley  ot  edb  dan  alrye  ot  sire 

Liwl  kearn  a  ram  liayleth  wayleth  dna  wesi. 

Snicker. 

SQUARE  WORDS. 

1.  'Perform.  2 Black.  3 Repeat.  4 Murder.  5 Music. 

2.  Square  the  word  “  CROWD.” 

Star  and  Crescent. 

PUZZLE. 

Take  the  names  of  two  kings  and  half  of  another  (all 
mentioned  in  the  Bible),  and  transpose  the  letters  into 
the  name  of  a  water-fowl.  F.  W.  Hall. 


DECAPITATIONS. 


1.  Behead  a  boy’s  name,  and  leave  a  vessel. 

2.  Behead  a  boy’s  name,  and  leave  part  of  the  body. 

3.  Behead  a  girl’s  name,  and  leave  a  boy’s. 

4.  Behead  a  girl’s  name,  and  leave  a  tribe. 

5.  Behead  a  bird,  and  leave  a  measure. 

6.  Behead  something  good  to  eat,  and  leave  the  boy 

who  might  eat  it.  H.  H. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  ANAGRAMS. 


1.  Laity. 

2.  Planes. 

3.  The  scorer. 

4.  Males. 


5.  By  revel. 

G.  Rent  not. 

7.  Worn  key. 

8.  Sob  not.  Harry. 


NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  11  letters. 

My  3,  8, 1,  5,  is  a  kind  of  trimming. 

My  7,  10,  11,  9  is  a  despicable  character. 

My  4,  G,  9,  2,  3,  is  a  marine  production. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  flower.  C.  L.  S. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  MARCH  NUMBER. 

Numerical  Enigmas. —  1.  Contentment  is  a  gem 
beyond  a  diadem.  2.  Something  nice  to  work. 

Blanks. — 3.  Ate,  eight.  4.  Hugh,  hew.  5.  Idle,  idol. 

6.  Colonel,  kernel. 

alphabetical  arithmetic. 

342)SG953(254  (Key.  “  New  codfish.”) 

Anagrams— 8.  Restaurant.  9.  Euphemism.  10.  Agri¬ 
culturist.  11.  Impatience.  12.  Pertained.  13.  Grenadier. 
14.  Disparagement.  15.  Satisfied.  16.  Continual.  17.  In¬ 
considerable. 

Cross-Word. — Hattie. 

Pi,_  What’s  the  use  of  always  fretting 
At  the  trials  we  shall  find, 

Ever  strewn  along  our  pathway  ? 

Look  ahead,  and  never  mind. 

SQUARE  WORD. 

SOAK 

ONCE 

ACRE 

KEEP 

big  boys  and  girls  need  not  read  this. 

Willie  n.  K.  says,  “  I  wish  I  knew  how  to  make  out 
those  numerical  enigmas.”  Why,  bless  your  dear  little 
heart!  come  and  sit  down  by  me,  and  I  will  tell  you  all 
about  it.  First  I  will  make  an  easy  one  for  you : 

I  am  composed  of  17  letters : 

My  11,  2,  13,  is  yourself. 

My  5,  3,  8,  4,  is  what  yon  like  to  read. 

My  6, 1G,  9,  is  what  you  hear  with. 
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My  17,  12, 14,  10,  is  a  long  sticlc. 

My  1,  15, 16,  7,  grows  on  trees  and  plants. 

My  whole  is  a  proverb. 

There  :  get  your  slate  and  pencil,  and  write1  down  17 
figures  across,  in  a  row.  Now,  “  my  11,  2,  13,  is  your¬ 
self,  that  must  be  “you  ;  ”  so  put  down  y,  under  11  ;  o, 
under  2 ;  and  n,  under  13.  Now,  what  do  you  “  like  to 
read  ?  “  Robinson  Crusoe.”  Yes,  but  wo  only  want 
four  letters;  I  guess  it  is  “book,”  so  put  those  letters 
down  under 5,  .3,  8,  and  4.  You  know  “what  you  hear 
with.”  What  “ grows  on  trees  and  plants  ”  ?  “Fruit ? ” 
Yes,  but  we  only  want  four  letters :  try  something  else. 
Now  I  shall  leave  you  to  find  out  the  rest,  and  you  must 
write  and  tell  me  how  you  succeeded. 

AUNT  sun’s  NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  P.  Let  me  first  sec  how  you  will  “  square  BABA- 
LOU  ”  y oursel  f. 

W.  J.  D.  Where  do  you  find  “AIDE  ”  ? 

J.  T.  McA.  You  sent  no  answers  with  your  puzzles. 

Anna  Belle  C.  Thanks  for  your  nice  little  letter, 
especially  for  the  lock  of  hair.  What  possible  good  could 
it  do  you  to  know  what  my  “  last  name  ”  is  ?  Would  you 
beany  happier,  if  you  knew  “for  certain  ”  that  it  was 
Biown,  or  Jones,  or  Snooks  ?  Yes,  “  any  one  may  answer 
puzzles.” 

May  A.  W.  Of  course,  you  “may  make  up  puzzles 
or  the  Agriculturist ,”  and  if  they  are  good  ones  they 
shall  be  published. 

Gilbert  A.  S.  I  am  sorry  that  you  can  not  forget 
Mue  unpleasantnesses.  My  Southern  nieces  and  nephews 
are  just  as  dear  to  me  as  the  Northern  ones,  perhaps  a 
little  dearer,  on  the  principle  of  the  misguided  lambkin 


that  strayed  away  from  the  ninety  and  nine.  You  may 
remember  how  glad  the  folks  were  to  welcome  it  home 
again. 

Glad  to  hear  from  A.  M.  Rice,  Alice  C.  Taylor,  Belle 
R.,  C.  W.  J.,  M.  II.  E.,  Jessie  D.,  Anna  II.,  Geo.  Y.  R., 
Jere  P.,  A.  B.  Loach,  S.  G.  T.,  and  C.  W.  W. 

Thanks  for  puzzles,  etc.,  to  R.  T.  Isbester,  J.  E.  M., 
A.  S.  II.,  W.  n.  K.,  E.  S.  C.,  O.  A.  Gage,  and  W.  E.  W. 

'iTJae  WJrisSSe-Msilcer.si. 

We  are  sorry  for  the  man  who  can  not  look  back  upon 
a  scene  similar  to  the  one  represented  in  the  engraving, 
and  remember  it  as  one  of  the  happiest  of  his  life.  It 
may  be  that  there  are  some  of  our  readers  who  have 
always  lived  in  cities,  or  who  have  only  gone  to  the 
country  when  mid-summer  made  the  town  too  hot  for 
them,  who  never  made  114115(108.  How  little  do  those 
who  only  visit  the  country  in  mid-summer,  know  of  its 
beauties  1  Our  country  boys  and  girls— for  girls  like  to 
have  whistles — well  know  that  there  is  no  more  delight¬ 
ful  season  than  that  in  which  they  make  whistles.  Boys 
have  ball-time,  kite-time,  and  marble-time,  and  I  do 
not  know  why  they  should  not  have  a  whistle-time. 
There  is  a  wliistle-timo,  but  I  never  heard  it  called  by  that 
name.  It  is  only  when  all  vegetation  is  awakening,  when 
spring  proper,  not  the  spring  of  the  almanacs,  has  really 
come,  that  whistles  can  be  made.  Willow  makes  the  best 
whistles,  though  poplar  will  do  very  well,  and  as  willows 
generally  grow  by  the  side  of  streams,  whistle-makers  are 
likely  to  be  led  to  pleasant  spots.  I  can  well  recollect 
the  day  when  Joe,  who  was  always  scolding  about  “  them 
ar  young  ’uns,”  and  who  always  did  what  the  “  young 


’uns”  wanted  him  to  do,  sharpened  our  knives,  and  how 
Aunt  Mary  put  up  our  lunch,  and  we  all  went  off  together 
where,  as  the  Atwell  boys  said,  the  willows  “grew  prime.” 
In  those  days  boys  did  not  say  “  bully,”  but  “  prime  ” 
and  “bunkum”  were  the  biggest  words  we  knew  the 
use  of.  It  is  so  long  ago  I  and  yet  the  rippling  laugh  of  the 
boys  and  girls  and  the  laughiugripple  of  the  brook  ring  in 
my  old  ears  with  a  freshness  that  almost  startles  me.  We 
made  our  whistles,  listened  to  the  birds,  looked  for  the 
early  flowers,  and  had  just  such  a  Saturday  as  only  conies 
once  in  a  lifetime.  What  matter  if  Joe  did  make  that 
knife  so  sharp  that  it  cut  my  fingers,  was  not  E.  there  to 
tie’ it  up  ?  and  if  in  my  eagerness  to  make  a  large  whistle 
it  made  a  sound  more  like  a  bull-frog  than  a  bird,  did  we 
not  all  laugh  ?  I  could  find  the  very  spot  now.  The 
brook,  the  willows,  the  birds,  and  the  flowers,  would  all 
be  there— everything,  but  the  young  hearts  that  made  the 
place  ever  memorable.  Of  all  the  half-dozen  whose 
whistles  and  whose  shouts  made  the  time  so  merry,  I  can 
tell  you  of  the  whereabouts  of  but  one,  and  he  sits  here, 
renewing  the  pleasures  of  his  youth  in  thinking  of  the 
many  happy  whistle-making  parties  his  boys  and  girls 
will  have  in  these  bright  spring  days. 

Don’t  suppose  I  am  going  to  tell  you  how  to  make  a 
whistle.  In  my  boy-days  the  worst  tiling  that  could  be  said 
of  a  stupid  fellow  was,  “  He  don’t  know  enough  to  make 
a  poplar  whistle.”  I  really  don’t  know  how  boys  learn 
all  about  these  things.  The  selection  of  the  twig,  the 
shaping  of  the  mouth-piece,  then  the  hammering  of 
the  bark,  to  make  it  slip  oft’,  and  the  final  proper  shaping 
of  the  wood— I  can  not  recollect  how  I  learned  them  any 
more  than  boys  can  now  tell  how  they  know  when  top- 
time  comes.  the  Doctor. 
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THE 

Smith  American  Organ  Co. 

Would  announce  that  in  addition  to  the  instruments  de¬ 
scribed  in  their  new 


ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  PAINT? 

MOBE  THAI* 

100,000  HOUSES 

HAVE  BEEN  PAINTED  WITH  THE 


RED-LINE  CATALOGUE, 

They  are  about  to  issue  several 


New  and  Beautiful  Styles, 


IT  IS  THE  BEST 


In  cases  of  elegant  finish,  and  with  some  Novel  and  Un¬ 
surpassed  Musical  Effects. 

One  o£  these  is  believed  to  be  the  finest  toned,  most  agree¬ 
able,  and  most  satisfactory  parlor  instrument  ever  offered 
to  the  public. 

A  descriptive  slieet  of  these  new  styles,  with  a  specimen 
engraving,  will  he  sent  to  agents,  music-teachers,  and  others 
who  arci  interested  in  musical  art,  upon  application. 

Address 


In  the  world  for  exterior  work  upon  Cottages,  Villas,  or 
Buildings  of  any  kind,  whether  built  of  brick,  wood,  or  iron. 
It  is  a  liquid,  ready  for  use,  and  requires  no  oil  thinning  or 
drier.  Purest  white,  and  any  desired  shade  can  be  bad  in 
packages  from  one  gallon  upwards. 

Letter  Received  from  Levi  Shaw,  Trustee 
of  the  United  Society  of  Shakers, 


THE  SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGAN  CO., 

Boston,  mass. 

The  value  of  advertising  in  a  journal  depends 
somewhat  on  the  number  of  its  readers,  but  still 
more  on  their  average  character.  One  might  have 
a  vast  circulation  mainly  among  those  whom  busi¬ 
ness  men  would  find  little  profit  in  addressing. 
The  Tit i bunk  is  not  merely  bought  and  read  by 
more  persons  than  almost  any  other  American 
journal — it  circulates  in  every  State  and  in  nearly 
every  township  throughout  the  Union,  and  its 
patrons  are  educators,  merchants,  professional 
men,  master-workers,  and  leaders  in  almost  every 
arena  of  inspiring  and  hopeful  human  endeavor. 
If  it  were  proper  to  publish  a  list  of  them,  it  would 
appear  that  no  other  journal  does  or  ever  did  com¬ 
mand  the  patrouage  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
foremost  thinkers  and  workers  of  its  time.  For 
this  reason,  it  affords  men  in  business  a  means  of 
reaching  those  whose  attention  they  would  gladly 
attract  such  as  is  not  found  elsewhere;  while  its 
wide  columns,  clearly  and  fairly  printed,  invite  the 
regard  of  intelligent  readers.  , 

Considering  the  extent  and  character  of  the  cir- 


Mt.  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  27tli,  1871. 

Respected  Friends  :  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  what 
we  think  of  the  Averill  Chemical  Paint,  we  have  used  in  our 
Society  at  Mount  Lebanon  some  1,000  gallons.  We  arc  very 
much  pleased  with  it,  and  until  we  arc  convinced  that  there 
Is  something  better,  shall  give  It  the  preference  of  nil  other 

paints.  We  have  used  heretofore  the  ( - ),  ( - ),  and  most 

all  other  brands  of  white  lead,  neither  of  which  have  given 
us  perfect  satisfaction.  Most  of  it  would  chalk  off  after  be¬ 
ing  on  some  two  or  tiiree  years.  This,  after  three  years' 
experience,  we  do  not  find  to  be  the  case  with  the  Averill 
Pure  White  Chemical  Paint.  Indeed,  it  appears  just  as  well 
as  when  first  put  on.  I  will  write  you  again  on  the  subject 
when  I  am  not  in  quite  so  much  of  a  hurry. 


Sample  card  of  beautiful  colors,  and  recommendations 
from  owners  of  the  finest  residences  in  the  country,  furnished 
free  by  the 

AVERILL  CHEMICAL  PAINT  CO.,  32  Burling  Slip,  New 
York,  or  118  Superior  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

L.  HATFIELD,  Agent,  131  Portland  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
CHARLES  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Norwich,  Ct. 

ROBERT  SHOEMAKER  &  CO.,  N.  E.  corner  4th  and 
Race  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

R.  &  W.  H.  CATHCART,  113  Thames  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
LAWRENCE  &  CO.,  52  Main  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

GEO.  W.  PITKIN,  120%  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 
GEO.  PARTRIDGE  &  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

JAMES  S.  BOOTH,  151  Griswold  st.,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

P.  S.— Tfie  superiority  of  these  Paints  has  already  brought 
numerous  worthless  imitations  in  the  market.  We  caution 
the  public  against  using  them. 


dilation  of  The  Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  in¬ 


creased  length  of  the  lines  in  the  column,  it  is  con¬ 
fidently  asserted  that  its  rates  arc  cheaper  than 
those  of  any  other  newspaper. 

Mates  lb i*  Advertising-  in  the 

WEEKLY  TRIBUNE. 

Ordinary  Advertising— $2  a  line  cacti  insertion. 

Cuts  and  Fancy  Displayed  Advertisements,  double  rates. 

Item  (Announcement)— following  Marriages  and  Deaths— 
$3  a  line  each  insertion. 

Fifth  Page— before  Marriages— $5  a  line. 

SEMI-WEEKLY  TRIBUNE. 

Ordinary  Advertising— 25  cts.  a  line  each  insertion. 

Cute,  and  Fancy  Displayed  Advertisements,  double  rates. 

Item  (Announcement)— 50  cts.  a  line  eacli  insertion. 

Terms  Cash  in  Advance. 

Address  THE  TRIBUTE,  New  York. 


AVOID  LEAD  POISON. 

TIN -LINED  LEAD  PIPE  is  the  only  water  pipe  in 
the  market  which  combines  safety  to 
health  with  strength,  durability,  facil¬ 
ity  of  bending,  and  making  perfectly 
tight  joints.  Water  llows  through  it 
as  pure  as  if  drawn  through  silver.  It 
is  approved  by  all  the  leading  chemists 
and  physicians  in  the  country ;  also, 
the  Water  Commissioners  of  New 
York.  Brooklyn,  and  Boston.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  plumbing  of  houses,  it  is 
largely  used  in  conveying  water  from 
springs  and  wells,  also  for  beer-pumps 
and  mineral  waters.  Circulars  and 
sample  of  pipe  sent  by  mail  free.  Address  THE  COL¬ 
WELLS,  SHAW  &  WILLARD  M’F’G  CO.,  213  Center  street. 
New  York.  Price  15  cents  a  pound  for  all  sizes.  Also 
manufacturers  of  Block-Tin  Pipe,  Lead  Pipe,  Sheet  Lead, 
Solder,  etc.  ORDERS  filled  at  sight. 


mmmmm 


FIRST  PREMIUM  (MEDAL)  AWARDED  IN  1870, 
and  Indorsed  by  Certificate  from  American  Institute 
in  1871,  AS 

“  The  best  Article  in  the  Market.” 


The  Asbestos  Hoofing  is  not  a  temporary  substitute 
for  a  lloof  but  is  a  substantial  and  reliable  material,  winch 
can  he  safely  used  in  place  of  tin,  slate,  etc.,  on  steep  or  flat 
roofs  in  all  climates. 

It  is  finished  on  the  roof  with  the  Asbestos  Roof  Coat¬ 
ing,  prepared  ready  for  use  (also  valuable  for  restoring  old 
Tin,  Shingle,  and  other  Roofs),  and  can  bo  easily  and 
cheaply  transported  and  applied. 

Also  manufacturer  of 

Asbestos  Holler  Felting, 

Roofing  and  Slieatklng  Felts, 

Roller  Scale  Preventive, 

Silica  and  Paraffine  Paints, 

Acid,  Water,  and  Fire  Proof  Com¬ 
positions,  etc., 

and  Dealer  in 

ASBESTOS,  ASPHALTUM,  and  General 
Roofing  Materials. 

Descriptive  Pamphlets,  Price  Lists, 

Terms  to  Dealers,  etc.,  by  mail. 

I  Established  1  H.  W.  JOHNS, 

1  in  1858.  j  78  William  St.,  New  Fork. 


Over  Fifty  Thousand  Blanchard  Churns  are  now 
in  successful  operation.  Pretty  good  proof  that  they 
are  liked. 


MOWEK  AAiI>  REAPER,  combined, 

J-VJL  Wood’s,  new,  for  sale.  Address 

G.  TIMPSON,  Box  243,  Williamsburgh,  N.  Y. 


HOW  to  obtain  a  Cast  Cast-Steel  Plow  for  five 

dollars.  For  particulars,  address 

COLLINS  &  CO.,  212  Water  st..  New  York. 


Facts  for  Housekeepers. 

That  Dooley’s  Yeast  Powder  will  produce  from  twenty- 
five  to  forty  pounds  more  bread  from  a  barrel  of  flour  than 
by  ue  old-time  tedious  process  of  raising  dough  witli  Bak¬ 
ers’  or  Hop  Yeast.  The  economy  of  purchasing  Dooley’s 
Yeast  Powder  can  readily  be  seen  by  all.  It  permits  no 
waste  o£  flour  prepared  with  it,  produces  elegant,  light,  nu¬ 
tritious  rolls,  biscuits,  or  pastry,  such  as  can  be  eaten  and 
relished  by  invalids  or  the  most  confirmed  dyspeptics.  Put 
up  in  packages  to  suit  customers,  and  for  sale  bv  any  and 
all  Grocers.  ~  Dooley  &  Brother,  Manufacturers,  69  New 
street,  New  York. 


MPTMTt'V  MADE  RAPIDLY  with  Stencil. and 
pAYJ. W  XN  JL  Key  Check_  Ppiifi+s.'TCtSlUogiies,  samples, 
and  full  particulars  FREE.  S.  M,  SpciicpR,  Brattleboro.Vt. 


Never  get  a  poor  farm  implement..  Get  the  best. 
Get  the  Blanchard  Chum. 


Why  the  Universal  is  Superior  to  all 
other  Wringers. 

It  has  Rowell’s  Patent  Double  Cogs,  with  longer 
teeth,  which  play  apart  further  without  disconnecting 
never  crowd  together  so  as  to  bind,  and  turn  easier  than 
any  other  cogs. 

It  has  the  Patent  Stop,  which  keeps  the  Cogs  from  dis¬ 
connecting,  yet  allows  the  rolls  to  play  apart  far  enough  to 
wring  the  largest  articles  easily. 

It  has  the  Malleable  Ibon  Folding  Clamp,  which  can 
not  be  broken,  and  fastens  securely  to  tubs  of  any  curve, 
and  fits  washing  machines  or  stationary  tubs  of  fully  two 
inches  In  thickness. 

It  has  the  Folding  Apron  or  Guide,  to  conduct  the 
clothes  safely  over,  the  side  of  the  tub,  free  from  contact 
■with  the  clamp  or  screws. 

It  has  tlic  peculiar  advantage  of  Two  Pressure  Screws, 
so  arranged  that  each  screw  presses  on  both  ends  of  tho  roll 
alike,  the  same  as  if  it  was  in  the  center,  while  the  two  to¬ 
gether  give  double  the  capacity  for  pressure. 

The  Rubber  between  the  springs  makes  the  machine 
turn  easier  and  saves  the  rolls  from  strain. 

The  Iron  parts  are  wrought  or  malleable,  not  Uablo 
to  break,  and  well  galvanized. 

It  is  very  light  and  portable,  yet  built  so  substantially, 
It  can  not  be  broken. 

With  all  these  Advantages,  its  price  is  no  greater 
than  that  of  any  wringer  with  cogs. 

Sold  by  the  House  Furnishing  and  Hardware  Trade 
generally. 

Metropolitan  Washing  Machine  Company, 
It.  C.  BKOWMING,  I»res., 

32  Cortlandt  Street,  New  Fork. 

G-EO.  A.  PRINCE  &  €©. 

ORGANS 

AND 

MELODEONS. 

The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Most  Perfect  Manufactory  In  tlio 
United  States. 

48,000 

Now  in  use. 

No  other  Musical  Instrument  ever  obtained  the  same 
popularity. 

Send  lor  Price-Lists. 

Address  BUFFALO,  N.  F., 

Or  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

50,000  ROSES. 

In  small  pots . :S10(t  per  1,000. 

“  “  .  12  “100 

“  “  . .  2  per  dozen. 

Without  pots .  90  per  1,000. 

These  roses  are  well-rooted  plants,  of  this  season’s 
propagation. 

They  include  all  the  standard  varieties  of  Remontant, 
Tea,  China,  and  Noisette,  and  will  he  deliverable  after 
May  15tli. 

PARSONS  &  CO.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

E  31 1  «JK  A '&'!<!>  IF.—  THE  FOUN. 

TAIN  COLONY  li  as  cheap,  productive  lands;  sup¬ 
plied  with  water,  timber,  railroad,  market.  Fine  healthy 
climate.  Information  free.  Address 

R.  A.  CAMERON,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 


The  Woodruff  Portable  Barometer. 

The  best  in  the  world.  Also  accurate  Thermometers  of 
all  kinds.  Made  by 

CHARLES  WILDER,  Peterhoro’,  N.  H. 


Hear  our  Side  Sdy«S  on  Trial 

the  best  Four-Ton  Hay  Seale,  made  at  $75.  Free  Price-list. 
THE  JONES  SCALE  WORKS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

&9QA  For  lst-ciass  '-’ianos.  Uo  commission— no  Agents 
<p/w«7  V  Address  U.  S.  PIANO  CO„  865  Broadway;  N,  Y. 
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WOOD’S 

CELEBRATED 


Greatly  Improved  for  1872. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue . 

Address 

WALTER 


A. 


President, 


WOOD, 

Hoosic  Falls,  1ST.  Y., 

Or  30  Cortlandt  st.,  Piew  York, 

The  Garden  Cultivator, 

Illustrated  and  described  in  the  Agriculturist  for  Decem¬ 
ber,  1871,  page  463,  is  a  recently  patented  hand  implement 
ivlnch  no  practical  gardener  can  afford  to  he  without.  For 
sale  at  wholesale  and  retail.  Also  Town,  County,  and  State 
rights.  Sample  sent  on  receipt  of  $1.75.  Agents  wanted. 
Address  THE  GARDEN  CULTIVATOR  CO., 

Appleton,  Wis. 


Harder’s  Premium  Railway  Horse  Power  and  | 
Thresher  and  Cleaner,  received, 

THE  FIRST  PRIZE 

At  Great  National  Trial,  at  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

^  For  “  Slow  and  easy  movement  of  horses,  15  rods  less 
B'Pj  than  \'A  miles  per  hour,  Mechanical  Construction  of 
a  M  the  very  best  kind,  thorough  and  conscientious  work¬ 
manship  and  material  in  every  place,  nothing  slighted, 
excellent  work,  dec.,”  os  shown  hy  official  Report  of 
Judges.  Threshers,  Separators,  Fanning  Mills,  Wood 
Saws,  Seed  Sowers  and  Planters,  all  of  the  best  in 
Market.  Catalogue  with  price,  full  information,  and 
Judges  Report  ol  Auburn  Trial  sent  free.  Address 
MINARD  HARDER, 

Coblcsldll.  Schoharie  Co.,  N.Y. 

«  BEST  ” 

Threshing  Machines  &  Clover  Machines. 

C.  WEST!  MG  HOUSE  &  CO., 

5^° Circulars  sent.  Sclienectady9  N.  Y. 


■*! -  . rcsejs ON .  A  CflArt 


New  York  State  Agricultural  forks, 

WHEELER,  ME  LICK  &  CO., 

PROPRIETORS,  PATENTEES,  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

RAILWAY  EMAIT*  AUiI>  LEVER 
HORSE  POWERS, 

Combined  Threshers  and  Winnowers,  Overshot  Threshers, 
Clover  Hullers,  Feed-Cutters,  Sawmills,  Horse-Rakes,  Horse 
Pitchforks,  Shingle  Machines,  Stkaw-Prkservino  Rye 
Threshers,  etc.  Albany,  N.  A". 

EARTH -CLOSET  COMPANY^ 

MOEEE’S  PATENT. 

The  simplest  and  cheapest  effective  Earth-Closet  yet  made. 
Ca'l  or  send  for  Circular. 

EARTH-CLOSF.T  COMPANY, 

31  poifl^iytft  »{.,  IVc>y  Yoyjk, 


The  uniform  success  of  the  Clipper  Mowers  In  the  field, 
the  testimony  of  every  farmer  who  has  used  them,  that  they 
are  the  lightest  ill  draft,  the  most  durable,  and  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  machine  for  the  farmer  to  buy,  fully  substantiates 
what  the  proprietors  have  always  claimed— that  the  Clipper 
is  the  Best  Moiver  in  flic  World. 

io  the  No.  4  size  is  attached  the  Dropper  (cutting  5X  feet, 
with  separate  Finger-Bar  for  reaping),  constructed’ with 
great  improvements— in  fact  perfected  ;  and  ill  point  of  effi¬ 
ciency,  strength,  lightness  of  draft,  and  symmetry  of  propor¬ 
tions,  it  is,  ns  a  Reaper,  also  nnequaled.  Farmers !  see  it  be¬ 
fore  you  buy.  Pass  your  own  judgment  upon  it.  Look  at 
lis  many  improvements  possessed  bv  no  other  machine.  Re¬ 
member.  it  is  fully  warranted.  Send  for  Pamphlet. 

THE  CLIPPER  MOWER  &  REAPER  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  6,173.  154  Chambers  st..  New  York. 

THE 

American  lay  Tedder, 


Enables  the  most  important  Agricultural  product  of 
America  to  he  cut,  cured,  and  stored  in  the  barn  in  one  day. 
Improves  the  quality  and  increases  the  value  of  the  liay 
crop.  Prevents  all  risk  of  damage  from  storms  and  sudden 
showers.  Is  simple,  durable,  and  of  light  draft.  Was 
awarded  the  New  England  Agricultural  Society’s  only  first 
prize,  at  the  Great  Field  Trial,  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  as  being 
superior  to  all  others,  and  the  best  and  only  perfect  machine 
for  tedding  or  turning  hay. 

MADE  ONLY  BY' 

AMES  PLOW  COMPANY, 

53  Beckman  st.,  New  York, 

and  Quincy  Hall,  Boston. 

SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR. 

Johnston’s  Self-Raking  Reaper 

is  so  well'  known  among  grain-growers  generally,  that  it 
needs  no  extended  heralding  in  print. 

As  manufactured  hy  us,  it  is  the  only  Reaper  that  will  save 
the  entire  crop  when  badly  lodged. 

We  warrant  it  to  cut  any  grain  that  grows,  and  in  any 
condition. 

A  pair  of  ordinary  horses  and  a  hoy  to  drive  it  will  cut 
from  10  to  20  acres  a  day  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 
Send  for  illustrated  pamphlet. 

C.  •  C.  BRADLEY  «&  SON,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

A  Broad  Statement.. 

T  M  E  C  A  IK  H  A  SS  T  SD  A  X  E  A  X 
XW©  -  IBOIKSE  PXATEIgEKIAG 

CLLX1VAXOR  is  indispensable  as  a  farm 
implement.  It  is  a  recout  and  simple  invention. 
No  farmer  can  well  afford  to  do  without  it.  YVe 
ask  those  who  have  never  seen  them,  to  buy  them 
on  conditions  that  they  do  the  work  to  suit  you  on 
your  own  farm.  The  price  is  only  Twenty  Dollars. 
Address 

C.  C.  BRADLEY  &,  SON 

Manufacturers,  Syracuse,  N.  Y„ 

WOODRUFF’S  PATENT  "EARTH -CLOSET 

[  Took  the  First  Premium  at  Great  American 
I  Institute  Fairs  of  1870  and  1871, 

,  A  better  Closet  and  lower  price  than  any 
other. 

(Price,  No.  I,  Black  Walnut,  with  arms,  $13.00 
“  “  2,  “  ••  no  arms,  11.00 

“  “  8,  White  Wood,  paneled,  0.00 

“  “  4,  “  “  plain,  8.C0 

Agents  wanted.  Address 

GRIFFING  &  DRAPER,  60  Cortlaudfc  St.,  New  York. 


A  VALUABLE  Patent  in  Hay  and  Cotton  Presses 
for  sale=-.fbe  simplest  and  best  in  market.  No  end  to 
speed  and  power.  Has  been  thoroughly  tested.  Sixteen 
years’  monopoly.  For  cut  and  'circulars,  address 

E.  ROCK,  Patentee,  Greenyole.  L.  I.,  N,y, 


^IRKEES  i'ESrESfS'E0  * 


^dbyadrwnclplatt&go 


STYLES,  SIZES  &  PRICES  TO  SUIT  ALL  FARMERS, 

Descriptive  Circulars  Forwarded  by  Mail 


FARMERS,  DO  YOUR  OWN  ROOFING. 

For  3c.  per  sq.  ft.  get  n  roof  that  will  last  lifteen  years. 
Cheap,  Light,  and  Fire-proof. 

Send  for  Circulars  to  It.  S.  DARE  &  CO., 

Mastic  Slate  Hoofers  and  Hoofing  Materials, 

223  Dock  st.,  Philadelphia. 

K.  K.EIiS.EY5S  PATENT 

Chemical  Metallic  Paints. 

All  shades.  Prepared  for  immediate  use,  requiring  no 
mixing.  Put  up  in  1,  2,  3,  5, 10,  20,  and  40  gallon  packages. 

Price  per  gal.  for  inside  work  .  . $2.00 

Price  per  gal.  for  outside  work . $1.00  to  $1.50 

NEW  YORK  CITY  Oil,  COMPANY. 

•  Sole  Agents,  116  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 

PHOSPHATIC  BLOOD  GUANO 

IS  SOLUBLE, 

AND  WILL  ACT  AT  ONCE. 


i  Bag,  containing  200  lbs.,  bears  the  above 
Mark  stamp. 

R USSEL  ” COE’S 

Ammoniated  Rons  Superphosphate  Lime, 

Tim  most  valuable  commercial  fertilizer  now  in  use,  at  a 
reduced  price. 

Quality  guaranteed  equal  to  any  heretofore  manufactured. 
Prof.  Samuel  W.  Johnson,  of  Yale  College,  and  Chemist 
for  the  State  of  Connecticut,  in  his  report  on  commercial 
fertilizers,  makes  it  worth  fifteen  dollars  per  ton,  in  gold, 
more  than  any  of  the  sixteen  kinds  of  fertilizers  analyzed, 
most  of  them  superphosphates,  as  will  he  seen  by  reference 
to  his  pamphlets. 

Manufactory  and  Post-Office  at  Linden,  Union  Co.,  N.  J. 


GUANO,  B0I,  PIASTER, 

Best  No.  1  Peruvian  Guano.  Best  Ground  Bone.  Best 
Laud  Plaster.  Solckin  lots  to  suit,  to  either  the  farmer  or 
dealer,  by  GRIFFING  &  QO., 

Rppd  for  Circular,  60  Cortlfftidt  st-,  New  York. 
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CATALOGUES  FOR  1872 

of  the  ISumsoin  Nurseries, 
Established  1S54.  Ocean  exposure.  Special- 
tics  this  Spring.  Small  Evergreens.  Osage 
Orange,  Wilson’s  Strawberry:  Basket  and  Bedding  Plants, 
cic.,  by  mail  or  express. 

Catalogue  Ko.  1.  A  general  assortment  of  Hardy  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Stock,  etc.  No.  2.  Greenhouse  Department— 
Mew,  Kate,  and  Beautiful  Plants,  etc.  .No.  3.  Dealers’ 
A\  holcsale  List. 


Red  Banh  P.  G.,  N,  J. 


NEW  All  RARE  WHIMS. 

I  make  the  seed  of  New  and  Hare  Vegetables  a  specialty, 
besides  raising  all  the  common  varieties.  On  the  cover  of 
my  Catalogue  will  he  found  extracts  from  letters  received 
from  farmers  and  gardeners  residing  in  over  thirty  different 
States  and  Territories  who  have  used  my  seed  from  one  to 
ten  years.  Catalogues  sent  free  to  all.  Mr  customers  of 
last  year  will  receive  it  without  writing  for  if. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

Y  ©it  waif  tti©  Choicest 

Ornamental  foliage  and  flowering  plants  ever  offered  in  this 
country.  See  our 

ULEUSTHSA'jTEE©  CATALOGUE 

of  new  and  rare  plants.  Send  stamp.  Address 

OL3E  BROTHERS,  Springfield,  Mass. 

The  Beautiful  Flowers, 

A  43-page  catalogue  free.  No  seeds  for  sale,  but  all  liye 
plants  from  the  best  set  ot  greenhouses  in  the  West. 

Address 

STORKS,  HARRISON  &.  CO., 

_ _ Painesville,  Ohio. 

C.  WSL  SON’S  WEBOI.JE- 
W  »  S .VhW  and  DESCRIPTIVE  C A TALOGH' E 
OP  PLANTS,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs 
for  the  spring  of  1872,  will  he  mailed  to  all  applicants. 
Address  WM.  C.  WILSON, 

P.  O.  Box  08,  Astoria,  Long  Island  Citv,  L.  I. 

New  York  City  Sales  Depots,  -13  West  14th  st.  and  0  John  st. 

THE  BVY -HILL  NURSERY 

CATALOGUE 

of  Small  Fruits,  Seeds,  and  Seed  Potatoes  will  be  mailed 
free  to  all  applicants.  Address 

G  &  HEX  AIMER.  Ncav  Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


EEISiG 

MEW  and  RARE  PLANTS' and  SEEDS.  —A  paelc- 

-LnI  age  of  choice  Scads  sent  free  to  ail  who  order  a  Cata¬ 
logue.  Address  E.  B.  JENNINGS,  Southport,  Ct. 

EVFRfiRFFW^  We  h:lve  an  im- 

V  mense  stock  of  ever¬ 

greens  (all  varieties)  one  to  six  feet  high,  wholesale  and  re¬ 
tail,  at  very  low  prices,  to  10th  of  June,  1872. 

THOS.  JACKSON,  50  and  52  Vesey  st.,  New  York.' 

1  000,800  EYEBGREENS,  3  iuclies 

9  to  3  feet  high.  Address  I,.  B.  CHAPMAN,  Portland, 
Me.,  or  office,  No.  21  Cortlandt  street,  New  York. 

■fi7VY0'HI£4j«B£E3B')r^S. — Arbor  Vitae,  4  to  0  in., 
JELU  by  the  1.000  or  101,000,  at  only  $2  per  l.roo. 

WM.  MORTON  &  SON,  Box  1,483,  Portland,  Me. 

HOMEY  LOCUST  ,Wnts)i $0 

ASP  ARAGUS,  $3.50  per  1 ,000. 

J.  w.  COEBRN  &  CO.,  East  Chester,  N.  Y. 

THREE  MEW  MELONS. 

Sir.T.'s,  ScuLPTur.ED-SExnxD,  and  Piiixxey’s. 

I  introduce  these  new  and  very  superior  Melons  as  re¬ 
markable  for  earliness,  sweetness,  and  spiciness.  Very  de¬ 
sirable  either  for  the  private  garden  or  the  market. 
Descriptive  Catalogues,  with  prices,  sent  free  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead.  Mass. 

HUBBARD  SQUASH. 

Having  been  the  original  introducer  of  this  famous  Squash, 
I  am  prepared  to  supply  seed  dealers  and  farmers  and  gar¬ 
deners  with  the  purest  seed  of  my  own  raising. 

Catalogues  with  prices  free  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass# 

Southern  Queen  Sweet  Potato. 

Sprouts.— Three  years’  trial  proves  it  to  be  the  earliest, 
most  productive ,  best  keeping,  and  best  table  potato  grown. 
$1  per  100,  by  mail.  $4  per  500,  by  express. 

A.  M.  HALSTED,  Box  23,  Rye,N.Y. 

SWEET  ~FOT AT©  PLA^TsT 

Nansemond  Sweet  Potato  Plants ,  73c.  per  100  ;  $5  per  1.000, 
Southern  Queen  Sweet  Potato  Plants ,  $2  per  100 ;  $  15  per  1 ,030. 

For  sale  by  I.  J.  SIMONSON,  at  E.  A.  Reeves’  Seed  Store. 
5S  Cortlandt  st..  New  York  City.  P.  O.  Box  2,660. 

YEARLY  Nansemond  Yellow  Sweet-Potato  Plants 
JsOJ  for  sale.  Best  variety  for  Northern  latitude.  Price 
by  mail,  50c.  per  100;  by  express,  $3  per  1,000.  Trophy  To¬ 
mato  Plants,  50c.  per  doz.  by  mail;  40c.  per  doz.  by  express. 
Address  S.  GRAY,  Norwalk,  Huron  Co.,  Ohio. 

SWEET  POTATO 
t  ^  PLANTS  !  $t  for  300 ;  $2.50  for  1 ,000 ;  $20  for  10.000. 

W.  W.  RATHBONE,  Marietta,  Ohio. 


The  BeSSevue.  Nursery  Company 

OK  PATEBSON,  N.  J., 

Will  send  fifty  choice,  carefully-selected  Bedding,  Basket , 
and  Vase  Plants,  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  $5,  or 
ONE  HUNDRED 
choice  carefully  selected  of  the  same  for  $10. 

To  those  ordering  the  $5  collection,  we  will  add  a  plant  of 
the  now' fountain  Plant — Amaranthus  Salicifolius. 

And  to  those  ordering  the  $10  collection  wc  will  add  the 
Fountain  Plant  and  a  plant  of  the  new  and  beautiful  silvery 
white-leaved  plant  Centaurea  Clementei. 

We  will  safely  pack  and  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  each 
package  to  any  point  within  six  days  of  New  York. 

Address  HENRY  E.  CHITTY,  Superintendent, 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Shade,  TreeS.  fledge,'  FklltS.  &  Seeds. 
GOO  Acres.  21st  Year.  12  Greenhouses. 
10,000  Apple  and  Crab  fiootgrafts,  best  sorts,  '  $50 

1,000  Pear,  Plum,  or  Tetofsky  Ilootgrafts,  15 

1,030  Std.  Pear,  extra.  1  year  Bartlett,  etc.,  3  to  4  ft.,  IfiO 
5,1)00  Silver  Maples,  average  1  foot,  10 

10,000  Osage  Orange  Plants,  1st  class,  25 

5,000  Concord  Grape  or  Willow  Cuttings,  8 

Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  large  Stock. 

100-Page  Illustrated  Catalogue,  10  cents. 

Colored  Plates.  Fruits,  and  Flowers,  5  samples  by  mail.  $1. 
Wholesale  Price-List  free. 

F1.  I£.  PHOENIX,  Bloomington,  Ill. 

MARBLEHEAD 'MAMMOTH  C 3ABBAGE. 

This  is  the  largest  Cabbage  in  the  world  ;  has  been  grown 
to  weigh  sixty  pounds.— Packages  of  seed,  with  an  engrav¬ 
ing  of  this  Cabbage,  and  full  instructions  for  growing,  25c. ; 
per  ounce,  $1.00.  ‘  IximJthc  original  inti*oducer*:of  this  Cab¬ 
bage,  and  my  seed  is  pure.  . 

Descriptive  Catalogues /ree  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

JUST  ARRIVED  from  FRANCE— 64  ko.  P6pin 

Coignassier,  best  quality  OO'-ko.  Pt’pitt  Pairler;  best 
quality  ;  Tor  sale  below  cost. 

LAbSING  W1E3  &  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  4,203,  New  York. 

Fleetwood  Farm, 

Meat1  Frankfort,  Ky., 

Thorough-bred  Horses,  Trotting  Stock,  Im¬ 
ported  Aldcrneys,  Son  til  Down  Sheep,  etc. 

J.  W.  HUNT  REYNOLDS. 

(State  where  you  saw  this  advertisement.) 


A1»IE!6I€AW  iWUGIBB.Y©  SBffEKl* 

FOR  SALE.— A  ffock  numbering  160,  bred  with  espe¬ 
cial  reference  to  quantity  and  quality  of  wool,  including 
stock  ram  bred  by  Hammond.  GEORGE  RHEV, 
Millwood  Station.  Pa.  R.R.,  Westmoreland  County,  Pa. 

ySsHIRE”  S557IJLS  FOR  SALE.— 

Robin  Adair,  No.  320,”  three  years  old.  Lord  Lome, 
one  year.  First-class  milking  stock.  For  price  and  pedi¬ 
gree*,  address  E.  O.  CURTISS,  Stratford,  Ct. 

I^OR  SALE. — Two  Ayrshire  bulls,  yearling  and  2 
•  y’rs.  Sired  bv  “  Robin,”  No.  320.  Dam  “  Fanny’Elssler," 
2d,  No.  73.  See  Hoi'd-hook.  S.  JAQUA.Chatliam  Center,  N.Y. 

SALE. — Fare  Jersey  Cattle — Bulls,  Cows, 

Heife'rs.  and  Calves:  Address 

RICHARD  YOUNG,  Morton’s  B.  0.,  Delaware  Co..  Pa. 


1?©K 

-EC  Heif 


yEB,  COOPER 

LIIIERIck;  IRELAND, 


JAMES  C.  COUP 


Winner  of  Fix  Gold  Medals,  Paris  and  New 
York,  Silver  Cups,  Medals,  and  many  Hun¬ 
dred  Prizes,  during  the  last  six  years,  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  l'or  Dark  Brahmas,  Silver  Dorkings,  Iloudans, 
Crcve  Coeur,  Cochins,  Spanish,  Gallic,  Rouen  and  Aylesbury 
Ducks,  Toulouse  aiid  Embden  Geese,  Can  supply  thorough¬ 
bred  poultry  at  prices  according  to  merit,  as  well  aslcggs 
of  same.  N.'  B'.— Shipments  to  the  United  States  can  now 
he  made  direct  from  Queenstown.. 


SUOSiL  HATCMSKG.' --Partridge 
JlAt  and  Buff  Cochins,  Dark  Brahmas,'  $3  doz. ;  2  doz., 
$5;  4  doz.,  $8.  Iloudans,  $2  doz. ;  4  doz.  $6.  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Silver-spangled  Hamburg,  Golden  Sebright  Bantam, 
Black  B.  Red  Game  Bantam,  $2  ooz.  Silver-Gray  Dorking, 
Light  Brahma,  $2  doz. ;  2  doz.,  S3 ;  l  doz.,  $5.  Aylesbury 
Duck  (imported),  $1  doz.  Canacker  Duck,  white  with  black 
head,  from  Soutli  America,  large,  handsome.  $5  doz.  AVe 
are  breeding  from  imported  and  best  prize  fowls,  an  da  I.iglit 
Brahma  cock  weighing  13fllbs.  Send  for  descriptive  cata¬ 
logue. 

W.  S.  CARPENTER  &  SON,  Rye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"the-  poultry  world. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  Poultry  !  Sixteen  large  three-column 
pages!  Splendidly  illustrated!  Monthly,  $1  a  year. 
Address  Box  693,  Hartford,  Ct.,  for  free  specimen  copy. 

STOCK. 


Iloudans,  and  Cayuga  Ducks.  All  choice.  Send  stamp  ior 
Circular.  A.  M.  HALSTED,  Box  23,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

giaiely  psadketl— 33&»Cj5S— from  pure-bred 
R-v  selected  fowls.  Iloudans.  Silver-Spangled  Hamburghs, 
and  Gold-Laced  Sebright  Bantams,  S3  per  doz.,  or  two  doz. 
for  $5.  Neither  of  the  cocks  is  related  to  the  hens. 

_ _  JAMES  SHEPARD, .Bristol,  Ct. 

— Sax  E)oll:ii*s  a  l>e>zena.— All 

JEj  from  First  Premium  fowls.  Inclose  stamp  for  circular. 
ISAAC  VAN  WINKLE,  Box  1 3,  Greenville,  Hudson  Co.,  N.J. 

(jJILVER-LACEI)  SEBRIGHT  BANTAMS  a  spe- 

Ka»  cialty.  Eggs  for  hatching  carefully  packed.  $3  a  doz. 

GEORGE  C.  Fl'i’Z,  Tpswicli,  Mass; 


ESSEX  PIGS. 

I.a§t  year,  several  readers  of  the  American,  Agriculturist 
purchased  Essex  pigs  from  me. 

So  far  as  I  havo  heard,  they  have  given  good  satisfaction. 
I  keep  only  pure  Essex,  and  breed  them  witli  great  care. 
Last  spring,  I  could  not  fill  all  my  orders,  and,  much  to 
•my  o.wn  regret  and  Ihc  loss  of. the  intending  purchaser,  was 
obliged  to  return  the  money. 

-This- spring  I  expect  to  be  able  to  furnish  very  superior 
pigs,  and  sliall  be  glad  if  those  wishing  to  buy  pure  Essex 
from  'me  will  order  early. 

■Address  JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Moretoii  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Premium  .  €li ester  Whites  5  Berkshire 
and  Essex  Pigs. 

Bred  andfor  sale  by  GEO.  B.  HICKMAN, 

West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
C XW  Send  for  Circular  and  Price-list. 


TMI3  Sb0JE£E  CMESTEK  WHITE 
PIGS  are  bred  and  for  sale  by  .JAMES  YOUNG,  Jr.., 
&  Co.,  Marsliallton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  Send  for  Circular. 

(ffelis©  IMPROVEH  take 

most  premiums.  Send  for  Price-list.  And  imported 
fowls.  _ _ __L.  it.  SILVER.  Salem,  Ohio. 

SM,A€M  BASS  for  stocking  ponds. 

JERSEY  CA.TTI1E  .  Family  cows. 
Address  TV.  CLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Ct. 


TIE  ROCHESTER  BERRY-BASKET. 


pint.  K  quart. 

PRICES: 

Delivered  at  Express  Office,  Railroad  Depot,  or  on  Boat  at 
Rochester.  Quart  Baskets,  $25  per 1,01)0 ;  Pint  Baskets,  $20 
per  1,(100;  %  Quart  Baskets,  $20.  Cost  per  1,000  for  packing 
and  shipping,  $1.50. 

Crates  for  24  qt.  Baskets,  each,  $1.40— with  24  Baskets,  $2.00. 

”  30  qt.  ”  “  1.05 — with  30  “  2,55. 

“  45  qt.  “  “  1.85— with  45  “  2.98. 

45  qt.  “  “  with  150  Baskets  nest¬ 

ed  in  it,  $5. CO. 

Crates  for  45  pt.  Baskets,  eacli,  $1.40— with  45  Baskets,  $2.30. 

00  pt.  -  “  J .70 — with  60  ”  2.90. 

“  GO  pt.  “  “  with  180  Baskets  nest¬ 

ed  in,  $5.30. 

Crates  for  45  pt.  Baskets,  will  Hold  00  fl-quart  Baskets. 

Order  early  of 

COLLINS,  CEDDES  &.  CO., 

General  Agents,  Wloorestown,  N.  J. 


MUST  rttJtiUTAUdfiii 

CLOTHES- WHIN  GER 

IN  USE. 

It  is  securely  attached  to  a  Bench,  on  which  comes  all  the 
strain. in  wringing  clothes.  The  Tubs  are  unincumbered, 
and  are  free  to  be  emptied  or  used  for  any  other  purpose. 
It  lias  our  Patent  Flange  <  og-tv Heels  on  both 
ends  of  the  Rolls,  and  a  Tipping  Water-Board  for 
conducting  the  water  on  either  side  of  the  Wringer,  as 
desired. 

This  Wringer  is  strong,  durable,  and  will 
last  a  life-time. 

EVERY  HOUSEWIFE  SHOULD  HAVE  ONE. 

It  ■will  save  labor.  It  will  save  time.  It  will 
save  its  cost  every  year. 

.  Sold  Ex'«i*yYvliere. 

BAILEY  WASHING.  &  WRINGING  MACHINE  CO., 
102  Chambers  St.,  N,  Y. 
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Collections  of  Flower  Seeds  by  Mail. 


The  following  collections  contain  the  most  showy  varie¬ 
ties  in  our  large  assortment.  Each  variety  is  put  up  in 
separate  papers,  with  full  directions  for  culture  on  each. 
Coll.  No.  1— contains  twenty  choice  varieties  of  Annuals.$1.00 
Coll.  No.  2— contains  twenty  choice  varieties  of  Bien¬ 
nials  and  Perennials .  1.00 

Coll.  No.  3 — contains  ten  extra  line  varieties  of  Annuals 

and  Perennials .  1.00 

Coll.  No. 4— contains  live  very  choice  varieties,  selected 
from  Prize  Flowers ,  of  English  Pansies, 
German  Carnation  and  Picotee  Pinks, 
Verbenas,  Truffaut’s  French  Asters,  and 

Double  Hollyhocks. . . 1.00 

Any  one  remitting  $3.00  will  receive  the  four  assortments 
postage  free. 

Coll.  No.  5.— 15  select  varieties  of  Greenhouse  Seeds...  $3.00 
Coll.  No.  6.— One  hundred  varieties  of  Annuals,  Biennials, 
and  Perennials,  including  many  new  and  choice 
varieties . 5.00 

Collections  ©f  Kitchen-Garden  Seeds. 

A  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  FOK  ONE 
YEAR’S  SUPPLY,  FOR  A  LARGE  OR  SMALL  GARDEN. 

The  following  Collections  are  made  up  In  the  most  liberal 
manner,  care  being  taken  to  give  a  sufficient  quantity  of  all 
tile  finest  varieties  and  most  useful  sorts  of  Vegetables  re¬ 
quired  ill  the  Kitchen-Garden  : 

Assortment  No.  5  contains  57  varieties,  $3.00 
“  No.  G  contains  33  varieties,  2.00 

“  No.  7  contains  18  varieties,  1.00 

The  above  are  prepared  expressly  for  sending  hy  mail,  and 
•will  be  sent  post-paid  upon  receipt  of  prices  annexed. 

Larger  Collections,  which  can  be  safely  sent  by  express 
(freight  paid  by  purchaser),  to  any  part  of  tile  country,  as 
lollows:  No.  1,  $20  ;  No.  2,  $15 ;  No.  3,  $10;  No.  4,  $5. 

For  a  list  of  tile  contents  of  each  Collection  see  Catalogue. 
Asparagus,  Conover's  Colossal.,  .pkt.  isc.  oz.  30c.  lb.  $3.00 

Beans,  True  Yard  Long .  “  25c. 

••  Giant  Wax,  fine' .  “  2.1c. 

Beet,  New  Egyptian .  “  15c.  “  30c.  "  3,00 

Carrot,  Improved  Long  Orange,. .  “  10c.  “  20c.  “  1.75 

Cauliflower,  Half  Early  Baris .  “  25c.  “  $1.50 

“  Erfurt  Large  Early  White..  “  25c.  “  3.00 

Corn,  Moore’s  Early  Concord  Sugar,  pkt.,  25c.,  per  qt.,  75c. 
“  Judson’s  New  Branching  Field,  pkt.,  50c.,  5  pkts.,  $2. 

“  New  Joint  Parching,  pkt.,  25c.,  live  pkts.,  $1, 
Cucumber,  Gen.  Grant,  from  24  to  30  inches  long,  pkt.,  25c. 

“  Glory  of  Erfurt,  New  White,  pkt.,  25c. 
Egg-Plant,  Black  Pekin,  per  pkt.,  25c. 

Lettuce,  “All  tile  Year  Round,”  pkt.,  25c. 

Mammoth  Prize  Squash,  pkt.,  25c. 

Moore’s  Vegetable  Cream,  pkt.,  25c. 

Peas,  Laxton’s  Alpha,  pkt,,  25c.,  per  qt.,  $1.50. 

•  Rat-tail  Radish,  pkt.,  15c. 


Raphanus  Caudatus  or  _ 

Sugar-Trough  Gourd,  pkt ,  25c. 
Tobacco,  Havana,  Imported. 

Latakia  (true) . 


oz.  $1.00 
oz.  1.00 


.pkt.  25c. 

,  “  25c. 

oz.  $1.00 

lb.  $10.00 

“  15C. 

“  .75 

“  8.00 

.  “  15c. 

“  .75 

“  6.00 

,  “  40c. 

“  .40 

“  4.00 

.  “  10e. 

“  .80 

“  3.00 

.  “  25c. 

"  4.00 

“  10.00 

“  10c. 

“  .40 

“  4.00 

.Pkt.  25c. 

. .  .Pkt.  25c. 

Tomato,  The  Trophy . Pkt.  15c. 

■Watermelon,  New  Russian  American,  pkt.,  25c. 

“  New  Persian,  pkt,,  25c. 

CABBAGE  SEED. 

Early  Wyman.  . . pkt.  25c. 

True  Jersey  Wakefield. . .  “ 

Large  Early  SchweiUfurt 

Fottler’s  Brunswick . 

Stone  Mason . 

Premium  Flat  Dutch _  _ 

Marblehead  Mammoth .  . 

Red  Dutch,  or  Pickling 

BEET. 

White  Sugar . oz.  10c.  lb. 

Long  Red  Mangel  Wurzel . 

Yellow  Globe  Mangel  Wurzel 

MEW-CROP  ONION  SEED. 

Early  Red . . oz.  25c.  lb.  $0.75  lb.  $2.50 

Large  Red  Wethersfield .  “  15c.  “ 

Yellow  Danvers,  true .  “  25c.  “ 

Yellow  Dutch .  “  25c.  “ 

White  Portugal .  “  40c.  ” 

SEEDS  FOR  HEDGES 

American  Arbor  Vitae . oz.  50c 

Barberry . 

Honey  Locust 

Osage  Orange .  .  . .  “  10c. 

y - ■  - 


10c. 

10c. 


.50 


1.25 


1.50 

2.50 
2.50 
4.00 


11).  $0.00 
25c.  “  2.00 

10c.  “  .75 

1.00 

INE  “MIXED  LAWN  GRASS  SEED. 


By  tlie  use  of  our  improved  mixture,  a  beautiful  Lawn 
may  he  made  in  a  very  short  time. 

By  mail,  per  qt.,  30c. ;  bv  express,  per  hush.,  $G.00. 

CHOICE  SEED  POTATOES. 
Collections  of  200  varieties,  one  tuber  of  aacli,  correctly 
labeled,  mailed,  post-paid,  for  $40;  100  varieties  for  $25. 

Early  Rose— Four  lbs.,  by  mail,  $1;  by  express,  per  peck, 
75c.-;  per  bush.,  $2  ;  per  bbh,  $5. 

Brcsee’s  King  ol  the  Earlies— Four  lbs.,  by  mall,  $1 ;  by  ex¬ 
press,  per  peck,  $1  ;  per  bush.,  $3;  per  bbl„  $0. 

Bresee’s  Peerless — Four  lbs,  by  mail,  $1 ;  by  express,  per 
peck,  $1;  per  bush,  $2;  per  bbl„  $5. 

The  New  Late  Rose— Four  lbs.,  by  mall,  $1 ;  by  express, 
per  peck,  $2;  per  bush,  $G;  per  bbl,  $12. 

Older  varieties  at  market  prices. 

SWEET-POTATO  PLANTS. 
Nansemond.  75c.  per  100,  by  mail ;  $4.50  per  1000,  by  express. 
Southern  Queen,  $1  for  50;  $1.50  per  100,  by  mail;  $12  per 
1000,  by  express. 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS-Conover’s  Colossal. 

Strong  roots,  by  mail,  $2  per  hundred. 

Liliam  A  urafum— ' The  Quern  of  Lilies. 

Small  healthy  bulbs  two  years  old:  Per  %  doz,  40c,  per 
doz,  75c.  Price  for  larger  quantities  on  application. 

Extra  large  flowerin'  Bulbs,  35c.  to  $1  each,  $3.50  to  $10  doz. 

For  a  complete  list  ol  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Small  Fruits,  Lawn 
Mowers,  and  Garden  Requisites,  see  our  Large  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue,  mailed  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 

Richardson  &  Gould, 

P.O.Box  5134.  245  Broadway,  New  York, 

American  Agriculturist  Building. 


IVew  Early  Sweet  Potato, 
SOUTHERN  QUEEN. 

This  varietv,  originally  from  South  America,  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  us  'in  this  vicinity  in  the  spring  of  1SG9,  and  lias 
been  extensively  tested  in  various  parts  of  the  country  for 
the  past  two  years,  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  It 
was  grown  the  past  summer  by  several  cultivators  of  the 
“Nansemond,”  who  pronounced  it  ten  days  earlier,  more 
productive,  a  better  keeper,  and  of  better  quality  than  that 
favorite  variety,  making  it  the  Sweet  Potato  of  the  North, 
as  well  as  a  valuable  addition  to  those  cultivated  at  the 
South.  Its  keeping  qualities  are  remarkable.  If  fully  dried, 
and  carefully  handled  to  avoid  bruising  when  liarvesting, 
and  placed  in  a  warm,  dry  cellar,  they  need  no  more  care 
than  the  common  potato. 

Slips  of  this  variety  will  be  for  sale  in  May,  by  mail,  pre¬ 
paid,  $1  for  fifty ;  $1.50  per  hundred;  $12  per  thousand,  by 
express. 

NANSEMOND  SWEET-POTATO  SLIPS,  75  cts. 
per  1 00,  by  mail,  prepaid;  $4.50  per  1.000,  by  express,  all 
charges  bv  express  to  be  paid  by  purchaser.  No  bills  sent 
C.  0. 1).  Cash  to  accompany  all  orders.  Address 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

Nos.  33  Park  Place  and  30  Murray  st.,  New  York. 


SILVER-HULL  BUCKWHEAT. 

This  extraordinary  variety,  originated  abroad  and  care¬ 
fully  tested  here  for  two  years,  is  now  offered  as  a  very 
great  improvement  upon  the  ordinary  black  or  gray  Buck¬ 
wheat.  Sown  at  tlie  same  time  as  the  common  Buckwheat, 
it  continues  in  bloom  longer,  matures  a  few  days  sooner, 
and  yields  nearly  or  quite  double  under  the  same  conditions. 
Tlie  grain  is  of  a  beautiful  light  gray  color,  varying  slightly 
in  shade,  and  the  corners  are  much  less  prominent  than  in 
tlie  ordinary  variety,  while  the  husk  Is  thinner,  thereby  sav¬ 
ing  from  15  to  20  per  cent  waste  in  the  process  of  manufac¬ 
turing  into  flour,  which  flour  is  whiter  and  more  nutritious. 
Price  per  busliel,  $5.00;  half-bushel,  $3.00;  peck,  $2.00;  four 
pounds  by  mail,  $1.00. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

Nos.  23  Park  Place,  and  20  Murray  st.,  New  York. 


THE 

NEW  PLANT  OF  THE  SEASON! 
Amarantlius  Salicilblius, 
“FOUNTAIN  PLANT.” 

By  mail,  to  any  address,  for — 

Price  per  single  packet,  50c. 

“  “  dozen  packets,  $5. 

For  engraving  and  description  of  this  beautiful  novelty, 
see  our  New  Seed  and  Plant  Catalogues. 

Collections  of  Annual  Flower  Seeds, 

Carefully  selected  so  as  to  give  a  beautiful  succession  of 
Flowers  throughout  the  ensuing  spring  and  summer  months. 
Explicit  directions  for  sowing  and  treatment  sent  witli  each 
package. 

25  distinct  varieties  for  $1.00. 

50  “  “  “  2.50. 

100  “  “  “  5.00. 

Sent  post-paid  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

IS"  We  xvill  include  citlier  a.  plant  or  a 
packet  of  seed  (as  the  buyer  chooses)  of  the 
new  “FOUNTAIN  PLANT”  to  those  who 
order  the  $5  Collection  of  Flower  Seeds. 


Seedsmen  and  Florists, 

35  Cortlandt  st.,  New  York. 


IX  FOR  $1.00. 


COLLECTION  NO.  1. 

SENT  BY  MAIL,  POSTAGE  FREE. 

10  Pkts.  Selected  Flower  Seeds,  choice  named 
varieties,  such  as  Pansies,  Verbenas,  China  Pinks,  etc.,  and 
10  Choice  Flowering  Bulbs,  nssorted,  including 
1  French  Hybrid  Gladiolus,  1  Double  Tuberose,  1  Tulip,  etc. 
All  the  above  arc  of  first  quality,  and  true  to  name,  when 
ordering  please  give  number  of  collection. 

Address  A.  L.  JEWETT, 

P.O.Box  343,  Williamsburgh,  N.  Y. 


FOR  $1.00. 


all 

COLLECTION  NO.  2. 

SENT  BY  MAIL,  POSTAGE  FREE. 

1  pkt.  Trophy  Tomato  Seed ;  1  pkt.  Early  Russian  Cucumber 
Seed;  1  pkt.  “All  tlie  Year  Round ”  Lettuce  Seed;  1  pkt. 
Sugar  Trough  Gourd  Seed;  1  pkt.  Marblehead  Mammoth 
Cabbage  Seed  ;  1  pkt.  New  Branching  Sweet  Corn. 

Ail  the  above  Seed  are  of  first  quality  and  true  to  name. 
When  ordering  please  give  number  of  collection. 

Address  A.  L.  JEWETT, 

P.  O.  Box  343,  Williamsburgh,  N.  Y. 

Pleaso  mention  where  you  saw  this  advertisement. 


RHODODENDRONS. 

For  prices  of  both  seedling  and  grafted  plants,  apply  to 

PARSONS  &  CO.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


IN  tlie  Waltefichl  Eartli.i  losct 

are  combined  Health,  Cleanliness,  and  Comfort.  Send 
to  38  Dey  street,  New  York,  for  descriptive  pamphlet. 


THE  “LIGHT  RUNNING” 

“DOMESTIC” 


"  BEST 

TO  USE.” 

“EASIEST 

TO  SELL.” 

S,M.  Agents! 

It  don't  pay  you 
to  fight  the  best 
machine.  Prove 
our  claims.  Get  { 
the  agency  and 
sell  it,  <£?- 

1  “  DOMESTIC”  S.  M.  Co.,  96  Chambers  St..  N.  Y. 

THE  PRISE  STRAWBERRIES. 
Kissena,  Late  Prolific,  Champion. 

2  plants  for  $1;  6  for  $2;  12  for  $3;  100  for  $20.  For  sale 
exclusively  by 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  03  Park  Place,  New  York,  and 
IiEISIG  &  HEXAMER,  New  Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


TOMATO  PLANTS. 

1  doz.  Potted  Plants,  by  mail, 
post-paid,  75  cts. 

50  Plants,  by  mail,  post-paid,  $2.50. 

100  “  by  Express,  $3.50. 

35,000  Southern  Queen 
Sweet-Potato  Plants. 

Per  1,000,  by  Express,  $12.00;  $1.50 
per  100,  by  mail,  postage  paid. 

150, OOOGen nine  Nansemond 
Sweet-Potato  Plants. 

By  mail,  75  cts.  per  100,  postage 
paid :  by  Express,  $1.50  per  1,000. 

All  Plants  packed  in  the 


Buy  your 

VEGETABLE 

PLANTS 

of  (he 

GROWER, 

And  get 
What  you 

ORDER. 

Having  grown  vegetable  plants  for  several  yean 
the  largest  Seed-houses  in  N.  1’.  City,  my  Plants  a 
need  no  further  recommendations. 

For  full  information  send  lor  my  Circular.  Sec  my  of¬ 
fers  of  choice  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds  in  for¬ 
mer  numbers  of  this  paper.  H.  E.  ACKER 
_ Seed-Grower,  Woodbridge,  Middlesex  Co.,  N.  J. 

Ornamental  Trees.  Fine  Specimens.  [ 

SEMI-ANNUALLY  PRUNED.  I 

Price  $1  to  $20  each.  Aspecialtv.  1 

Hedge  plants.  All  sizes.  In  variety. 

1,000  Sugar-Maple  Trees. 

J.  VAN  DEVENTER,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

J.  W.  COBURN  &  CO.,  East  Chester,  N.  Y., 

Offer  tliis  spring  a  choice  stock  of 

Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees, 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants. 

Circulars  upon  application. 


most  careful  manner.  Full 

cultural  directions  sent  with  each 
order. 

s  past  for 
and  Seeds 


SCHECK’S  rp  *  pn 

WATER-PROOF  1-AAjTO. 


mmm  submerged  pump. 

“The  Best  Pinup  in  the  World.95 

Our  Agents  report  over  $300,000  worth  of  property  saved 
from  Fire  tills  year  by  these  pumps,  being  the  most  power¬ 
ful  force-pumps  in  tlie  world,  as  well  as  Non-Freezing. 

See  October  number,  page  396,  also  the  Premium-List,  page 
393,  of  tlie  Am.  Agriculturist.  This  paper  never  deceives 
tlie  farmers.  See  notice  in  February  number,  page  45.  Try 
one.  If  it  don’t  do  tlie  work  claimed,  send  it  back  and  get 
your  money,  as  we  warrant  our  pumps  to  do  all  tve 
claim  for  them  oil  our  circulars. 

Send  for  circulars  or  orders  to  the  Bridgeport  M’f’g 
Co.,  No.  55  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 

An  order  for  nine  No.  1  Pumps  secures  an  exclusive  town 
agency. 

American  s  ur  meiige® 

PUMP.  General  agent  for  Illinois, 

ALFRED  A.  RUNDLE, 

No.  318  North  Centre  St.,  Bloomington,  Ill. 

1,000  Mils  Clio  Ice  No.  1  Iffiack'l, 

©  $3.00;  500  quarter-bbls.  ditto,  @  $5.00;  230  lialf-hbls. 
ditto,  ©  $10.00. 

Any  party  sending  me  an  order  for  20  packages  of  cither 
size,  with  remittance  for  tlie  amount,  shall  have  one  package 
of  tlie  kind  ordered  sent  gratis  for  their  trouble. 

GEO.  C.  PARKER, 
YVliolesaleDcalar  in  Fisli  and  Provisions, 

257  Washington  st.,  New  York. 

MERRIMAN’S  MOLE  and  MAT  TRAP. 

Warranted  to  catch  a  mole  every  time.  Is  also  a  good  rat- 
trap.  Simple,  cheap,  and  durable.  Price  $1.00.  Discount 
to  the  trade.  Manufactured  and  sold  by 

S.  E.  llOOT,  Bristol,  Ct„ 

BUILDING  FELT  (no  tar)  for 

outside  work  and  inside  instead  of  plaster. 

C,  J.  FAY  (Patentee),  Camden,  N.  J. 

Superior  for  Nurserymen  and  Horticul¬ 
turists  for  labeling.  Dampness  does  not  affect  them, 
$1  to  $1  per  1 ,000.  Send  for  samples. 

P.  O.  BOX  3.5C4.  ‘JO  ANN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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THE  EXCELSIOR  LAWf^S  MOWER 

FOR  HAND  OR  HORSE  POWER. 


I  HI 

iuM,  ^ 

jHannfactured  1»y 

(Scbb«1  for  •Circwla.k*.) 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RICHARDSON  &,  COULD,  Seedsmen, Am. Agriculturist  H’ltDg,  245  I?  roadway,  N.Y. 
B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  23  Park:  Place  anal  20  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


Ghadbom 


&  Coldwell  MTg  Co., 

MEWBURCH,  N.  ¥. 


FENCE! 

FARMERS!  make  no  new  fence  without  sertding  for 
descriptive  circular  of  Combination  Fence,  illustrated  in 
Agriculturist  for  March.  It  combines  advantages  of  both 
wood  and  wire,  and  saves  33  to  50  per  cent  in  cost.  Persons 
wanted  everywhere  to  introduce  it.  All  inquiries  receive 
prompt  attention  addressed  to  inventor, 

THOS.  H.  SPEAK.R3AN, 

Wo.  26  N.  7th  st.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Flowing  Spring  Poultry  Fountain. 

(PERFECTED.)  .. 

Highest  Premium  at  all  Fairs  Exhibited. 

Patented  Oct.  1st,  1SG7,  and  Dec.  27th,  1S70. 


\  NEW  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT. 
Fill  once  a  week.  Keeps  a  constant  supply 
of  pure  clean  water  before  your  fouls. 

2  gallons,  $2  ;  4  gallons,  $3 ;  5  gallons,  $3.30. 

Circulars  sent  free.  Liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 

Sole  Manufacturer,  B.  VAN  GAASBEF.K, 

Wo.  12  First  st.,  New  York. 


f  ATE  SPRING!  CROWDED  WORK! 

M-A  This  year  a  large  amount  of  work  must  be  done  in  a 
very  short  time.  With  our  wide  HARROW  more  than  twice, 
as  much  ground  can  daily  be  prepared  for  seed  as  without 
it,  and  all  crops  UHEAPLY  CULTIVATED  through  the 
season  in  a  SUPERIOR  manner. 

ALLEX  IIIGLEY  Windsor,  Ohio,  pays:  “I  saved  half 
month’s  labor  in  two  days,  getting  a  much  better  crop  with¬ 
out  using  a  hoe.” 

ANDREW  RAESSLER,  Shelby  ville,  Ill.,  says I  can  har¬ 
row  twice  as  much  ground  yith  it  as  with  other  harrows.” 

EDWIN"  THORNE,  Millbrook,  N.  Y.,  says:  “  Wc  can  dis¬ 
pense  with  cultivating  once  each  Way,  saving  a  vast  amount 
of  labor.” 

E.  F.  SMITH,  Morning  Sun,  Iown,  says:  “It  was  much 
easier  on  the  team,  though  one  third  wider,  doing  more 
work." 

L.  R.  AUSTIN,  Coldwater,  Mich.,  says:  “I  have  a 40  and 
a  30-tooth  square  drag;  but  with  your  liarrow  can  do  twice 
the  work  in  half  the  time.” 

IRA  BEARD,  Cahoka,  Mo/:  “I  think  it  equal  "to  three 
common  harrows.” 

F.  PETITT,  Salem,  N.  J. :  “  My  brother  savs  his  does  the 
work  of  three  old  harrows.  Mine,  I  think,  saved  me  $5  in 
Vb  hours’  work.” 

BOVS  RIDE  AND  DO  ALL  THE  HARROWING. 

24-page  catalogue:  eleven  pages  farmers’  experience. 

J.  JT.  THOMAS  CO.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


FOR 

SHEATHi^O, 

•  PLASTERING, 
ROOFING, 
DEAFENING, 

AND 

Carpet  Lrning. 

Samples  and  Circulars  sent  free, 
by 

ROCK  RIVER  PAPER  CO., 

Chicago  ;  or, 
B.  E.  HALE  &  CO., 

22  and  24  Frankfort  St.,  X.  Y., 
Sole  Agents  for  Eastern  States. 


AMERICAN 

RUBBER  FAINT. 

E.  BLUHT,  JR.,  SOLE  ACE^ST, 

395)4  Pearl  st.,  .lew  York. 

READY  MIXED  FOR  USE. 

This  Paint  is  composed  of  the  best  materials  known  to 
painters,  with  the  addition  of  India-rubber  in  a  liquid  form, 
which  combines  with  the  oil,  making  an  elastic  and  durable 
vehicle  for  holding  the  pigments  in  suspension.  We  simply 
guarantee  the  paint  to  be  first-class  in  every  respect,  and 
equal  if  not  superior  to  any  other  made.  If,  after  purchas¬ 
ing,  it  is  not  satisfactory,  it  can  be  returned,  and  the  liionev 
will  be  refunded. 

Any  shade  or  color  furnished. 

Pkice.— Black, White,  and  ordinary  colors,  $2.50  per  gal. 

Green,  Blue,  and  Yellow,  3.50  “ 

In  ordering,  give  explicit  shipping  directions. 

Address  EDMUND  BLUEST,  JR., 

295M  Pearl  st..  New  York;. 


6gTl  i per  month  guaranteed 

Util?  sure  to  Agents  every¬ 

where  selling  our  new  seven-strand  White  Platina 
Clothes-Lines.  Sells  readily  at  every  house.  Samples 
tree.  Address  the  Giuakd  Wire  Mtlls,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Save  Time  and  Money  bv  sowing  your  Peas,  Broom- 
Corn,  Fodder  Corn,  and  Fertilizers  with  Planet  No.  3.  Save 
seed,  thinning ,  and  vexation  bv  using  the  other  sizes  for  all 
Garden  Seeds.  Tiik  Planet  Double-Wheel  Hoe  l  enders 
Hoeing  and  Garden  Work  a  delight,  finishing  beautifully 
and  rapidly  both  sides  of  a  row  at  one  passage.  Ask  dealers 
for  them.  Take  no  other.  Full  descriptive  Circulars  of 
S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  119  S.  4th  st.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE 

AM,  BASKET  CO., 

New  Britain,  Ct., 

Manufacturers  of  the  best 
and  cheapest  •  Verbena 
Basket,  Berry  Basket,  and 
Crate  in  market.  Are 
selling  this  year  atagreat 
reduction  for  cash. 
Circulars  free. 


Only  $8  per  1,009 

A  PAPER.  BERRY  BOX. 
WIIAT  EVERYBODY  WANTS. 

State,  County,  and  individual  rights  for  sale. 

Specimens  sent  by  mail,  free.  Address 

CHARLES  REESE,  Baltimore,  Md. 


G„  Bn  B, 


.TTJST 


OVER  10  PE R  CENT 

SET  EARRINGS, 

ALL  TAXES  PAID. 

Connecticut  Valley  Eailroad  First  Mort¬ 
gage  7  per  cent  Bonds, 

free  of  all  taxes  in  Connecticut,  and  free  of  income  tax 
everywhere.  Road  finished  and  running,  AND  AL¬ 
READY  EARNING  EXPENSES,  INTEREST, 
AND  OVER  10  PER  CENT  ON  ITS  STOCK. 

Full-paid  stock,  and  a  limited  mortgage.  Price  95  and  in¬ 
terest.  We  recommend  them  strongly. 

ALLEN,  STEPHENS  &  CO,, 

Bankers,  No.  12  Pine  street ,  New  York, 


Buy  a  Goes!  Churn. 

THE  JULIEN  CHUBS’ 

AND 

BETTER  WORKER. 

Strong,  Durable,  Effi¬ 
cient,  and  Handsome. 
Send  for  Butter-Makers’ 
Manual. 

Griffinq  &  Co.,  Cort- 
landtst.,  New  York,  - 
Samvel  Cupples,  St. 
Louis,  Mo, 

G.  E.  Hutchinson,  Cleve¬ 
land,  O, 

L.  ,T.  Bush  &  Co,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis, 

W.  C  Chamberlain. 
Dubuque,  Iovra, 
Wholesale  Agents. 


6  LI.  Iiavins'  Children  to  Educate, 

aHL  or  School  Tuxes  to  pay.  will  find  profit  in  the  Ameri¬ 
ca  it  Efliara  *  inn:.  1  Mont  lily.  Price  .20  or  S3  per  an. 
J.  W.  SCHERME I.HO RN  &  CO.,  11  Bond  st.  New'  York. 


Ms!  Paner!  Try  It!! 

The  Scientific  American  is  the  cheapest  and 
best  illustrated  w  eekly  paper  published,  lively 
number  contains  front  10  to  15  original  engravings 
of  new'  machinery,  novel  inventions,  Bridges,  En¬ 
gineering  works,  Architecture,  improved  Farm 
Implements,andevery  new  discovery  yi  Chemistry. 
A  year’s  numbers  contain  832  pages  and  several 
hundred  engravings.  Thousands  of  Volumes  are 
preserved  for  binding  and  reference.  The  prac¬ 
tical  receipts  are  well  worth  ten  times  the  sub¬ 
scription  price.  Terms,  $3  a  year  by  mail.  Spec¬ 
imens  sent  free.  May  be  bad  of  all  News  Dealers- 

PATENTS  obtained  on  the  best  terms. 
Models  of  new  inventions  and  sketches  examined, 
and  advice  free.  Ail  patents aro  published  in  the 
Scientific  American  the  week  they  issue.  Send  for- 
Pamphlet,  110  pages,  containing  laws  and  full 
directions  for  obtaining  Patents. 

Address  for  Paper,  or  concerning  Patents, 
MTTNN  &  CO,  37  Park  Row,  N.  Y.  Branch 
Office,  cor.  F  and  7th  Sts.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


T-  ones  HOWE’S  PAFENT 

8  HUGO.  ELASTIC  BELT  TIE  ESS 

(for  Rupture)  is  as  easily  worn  as  a  garter ;  is  durable,  cheap, 
and  safe.  It  lias  cured  patients  in  from  5  to  25  weeks.  For 
particulars  send  for  circular.  Address 

HENRY  HOWE,  Box  758,  Councit  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
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Cheap  Farms!  Free  Homes! 

ON  THE  LINE  OF  THE 

UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 


A  LAND  GRANT  OF 

2.2, ooo^ooo  j&-  o  n  :hs  s 

OF  THE 

Best  Farming  and  Mineral  Lands  in  America. 

3,000,000  Acres  in  Nebraska, 

IN  THE 

CHEAT  PLATTE  VALLEY, 

THE 

GARDEN  OF  THE  WEST, 
Now  for  Sale ! 


These  lands  are  in  the  central  portion  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  41st  degree  of  North  Latitude,  the  central  line  of  the 
great  Temperate  Zone  of  the  American  Continent,  and  for 
grain-growing  and  stock-raising  unsurpassed  hy  any  in  the 
United  States. 

CHEAPER  IN  PRICE,  more  favorable  terms  given,  and 
more  convenient  to  market  than  can  be  found  elsewhere. 

FREE  Homesteads  for  Actual  Settlers. 
THE  BEST  LOCATIONS  POE  COLONIES. 

Soldiers  Entitled  to  a  Homestead  of  160  Acres. 


Free  Passes  to  Purchasers  of  hand. 


Send  for  the  new  descriptive  pamphlet,  with  new  maps, 
published  in  English,  German,  Swedish,  and  Danish,  mailed 
free  everywhere.  Address 

O.  P.  DAVIS, 

Land  Commissioner,  U.  P.  R.H.  Co, 

OMAHA,  NEB. 


900,000  ACRES 

OF 

EXCELLENT  FARMING 

AND  SPLENDID 

Michigan  Pine  Lands 

FOR  SALE, 

On  which  are  ONE  THOUSAND  MILLION'S  OF 
PINE  TIMBER,  and  inexhaustible  quantities  of  Maple, 
Beech,  Elm,  Ash,  Hemlock,  Oak,  etc. 

Tlie  grant  of  lands  to  tile  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Rail¬ 
road  Company,  to  build  their  Road  from  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
to  Traverse  Bay  and  Mackinaw,  Michigan,  comprises  in  its 
farming  lands  every  variety  of  soil,  from  the  rich  clan  loam 
to  the  light  sandy,  and  they  are  found  in  that  section  of 
Michigan,  north  of  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids,  and  contiguous 
to  the  great  fruit  belt  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan,  now  being  rapidly  developed  by  railroad  and  other  en¬ 
terprises. 

Farming  Lands  are  sold  to  actual  settlers,  on  cre¬ 
dit,  one  quarter  down,  balance  ill  yearly  payments, interest 
7  per  cent.  Persons  desirous  of  locations  for  farms  will,  on 
application  at  the  Office  in  Grand  Rapids,  he  fur¬ 
nished  with  Tickets  over  tlie  Road,  entitling  them  to 
Return  of  Fares,  ill  the  event  of  purchasing  any  of  tlie 
Company’s  farming  land.  For  information  about  the  lands, 
prices,  location,  etc.,  etc.,  address 
WM.  A.  HOWARD,  Land  Commissioner, 

T i True  Perfect.  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

iWAMBRlffflffl 

FOR  SALE  BY  THE 

Burlington  &  Mo.  River  R.R.  Co. 

MILLIONS  OF  ACRES 

On  10  Years’  Credit  at  6  per  ct.  Interest. 

No  part  of  principal  due  for  two  years,  and  tlience  only 
one  ninth  yearly  until  paid  in  full. 

Products  will  pay  for  land  and  improvements  within 
the  limit  of  this  generous  credit. 

Better  terms  were  never  offered,  are  not  now,  and 
probably  never  will  he. 

CIRCULARS  giving  full  particulars  are  supplied 
gratis;  any  wishing  to  induce  others  to  emigrate  with  them, 
or  to  form  a  colony,  are  invited  to  ask  for  all  they  want  to 
distribute.  Apply  to 

GEO.  S.  HARRIS,  Land  Comm’r, 
For  Iowa  Lands,  at  Burlington,  Iowa, 
And  for  Nebraska  Lands,  at  Lincoln,  Neb. 

FOR  SALE  WBTBIOIJ’r 

_  Payable  in  labor.  Land  rich.  Climate 

unsurpassed.  Near  railroads.  Send  for  Circulars. 

II.  HAUPT,  Mountain  Lake,  Giles  Co.,  Va. 

M  A  MUK.  SCHOOL  INST.,’5  founded  1855, 

Is  a  reliaJjle  and  practical  Educational  Bureau 
To  aid  those  who  want  well-qualified  Teachers; 

To  represent  Teachers  who  s  ek  positions; 

To  give  parents  information  of  good  Schools; 

To  sell,  rent,  and  exchange  School  Properties. 

Seventeen  years  have  proved  it  efficient  ill  securing 
“  THE  EIGHT  TeaCHRK  FOE  THE  EIGHT  PLAGE.” 

J.  W.  SCHERMERHORN.  A.M.,  Actuary, 

14  Bond  street.  New  York. 

■J300K  AGENTS 


FARMS 

■  money. 


hooks.  Largest  commissions  paid.  Life  of  Prof. 

ing,  ready.  Sells  rapidly. 

lew  York. 


Morse  with  tine  steel  engraving,  readv.  Sells  l'api 
N.  V.  &  HARTFORD  PUB.  CO.,  41  Park  Row,  N 


1,600,000  ACRES 

OF  THE 

RICHEST  FARMING  LANDS 

IN  THE  WORLD, 

For  faille  to  Actual  Settlers, 

NEOSHO  VALLEY,  KANSAS. 

Missouri,  Kansas,  &  Texas  Bailv/ay  Co. 

CARS  NOW  RUNNING  500  MILES. 

Tlie  Lands  now  offered  by  tills  Company  are  mainly  within 
20  miles  of  each  side  of  the  road,  extending  170  miles 
along  tlie  NEOSHO  VALLEY,  the  richest,  finest,  and  most 
inviting  valley  for  settlement  in  the  West. 

PRICE  OF  LAND.— $2  to  *8  per  acre;  credit  of 
ten  years’  time.  For  further  information,  address 
ISAAC  T.  GOODNOW, 

Land  Commissioner,  Neosho  Falls,  Kansas. 


A  GREAT  OFFER ! 

will  dispose  of  ONE  HUNDRED  PIANOS,  MhLODEONS, 
and  ORGANS  of  six  first-class  makers,  including  Waters’s, 
at  exthehkly  low  pbices  Foil  cash,  or  will  take  from  $4 
to  $15  monthly  until  paid;  ihe  same  to  let,  and  rent  applied 
if  purchased.  New  7  octave  PIANOS,  modern  improve¬ 
ments,  for  $175,  cash.  A  new  kind  of  PARLOR  OP.GAN, 
the  most  beautiful  style  and  perfect  tone  ever  made,  now  on 
exhibition  at  4SI  Broadway,  New  York. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGIC  LANTERN,  paint 
the  slides,  give  an  exhibition  etc. ;  How  to  make  a 
Working  Model  of  a  Locomotive  Engine;  How  to  make 
Traps;  IIow  to  make  a Base-ba  1  ;  Chemical  Experiments, 
Japanese  Juggling,  Tales  of  Ad  venture,  Interesting  Articles 
on  Natural  History,  Puzzles,  Charades,  Wit  and  Wisdom, 
etc.,  etc.,  will  be  found  in  IIAPPY  HOURS,  an  Illus¬ 
trated  Magazine  for  Everybody.  Only  TWENTY- 
FIVE  CENTS  a  Yeah.  Specimen  copies  Free. 

JUItS  C-  “  '  " 


Address  IIAPPY  HOI 


CO.,  22  Ann  st..  New  York. 


A  GENTS  Wanted. — Agents  make  more  money  at 
AY  work  for  us  than  at  anything  else.  Particulars  free. 

G.  STINSON  &  CO.,  Fine  Art  Publishers,  Portland,  Maine. 


UNITED  STATES  WATCH  CO’S  WATCHES. 

REPORT  OF  JUDGES 

TO  THE  GENERAL  COMMITTEE 

CINCINNATI  INDUSTRIAL  EXPOSITION: 

Gentlemen — The  Judges  appointed  to  examine  into  the  merits  of  the  articles 
Sained  in  Class  10,  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  report : 

//  ■  j  J  V 

**■ 

■  //  ‘f  >  ■  A  ^  A  A' 


^  C(J 


r  ^  „  _  „  __  . 

A?  y 


Priei  Lilts  fnrnlahel  the  Trade  on  application,  inclosing  business  card.  Ter  sale  by  tko  Trado  generally.1 

Ask  your  Jeweler  to  seo  tho  MARION 


)  BEWARE  of  worthless  imitations  with  which  the  country  is  flooded.  To  avoid  invpo- 
Htion,  see  that  the  words  MARION,  N,  J.,  are  engraved  on  the  plate  over  the  Main-Spring 
Barrel.  All  others  are  spurious. 

United  States  Watch  Co.,. 

GILES,  BRO.  &  CO.  GILES,  WALES  &  CO.' 

S3  <t>  S5  State  St.,  Chiciujo ,  HI .  No.  13  Maiden  Mane,  New  York. 
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E.  BUTTERICK  &  Cg/S  PATTERNS. 

Why  they  are  Superior  to  all  Others. 


FIRST. 

They  are  reliable,  each  Pattern  having  been  practically 
tested  before  being  offered  for  salev 

SECOND. 

They  are  in  all  sizes,  so  that  any  one  can  obtain  a  Pattern 
requiring  little  variation. 


THIRD. 

Each  Pattern  has  a  printed  label,  showing  its  size,  the 
amount  of  Cloth,  Trimming,  etc.,  required,  with  necessary 
instructions  for  cutting  and  making,  and  a  picture  of  the 
garment  when  finished. 

PRINCIPAL 


FOURTH. 

They  are  more  perfectly  cut  than  they  can  be  by  the 
ordinary  method,  each  part  being  perfect  and  fit¬ 
ted.  The  difficult  parts  are  notched  so  as  to  be  easily 
put  together. 


NOTICE  THIS. 

BSP*  JEacii  of  our  Patterns  has  the  name  of 
the  Proprietors  printed  on  the  label.  Any 
others  are  spurious. 

OFFICES: 

555  13  rondw;  r.y.  New  York.  316  West  Madison  st.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Notre  Dame  st.,  Montreal,  Canada. 


GENERAL  AGENCIES: 

PLUMMER  &  WILDER,  144  Tremont  street,  Boston, 
Mass.,  General  Agents  for  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island. 

J.  S.  DAWLEY,  402  Main  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  General 
Agent  for  Western  New  York  and  North-western 
Pennsylvania. 

SOMERVILLE  &  HOWE,  230  Superior  street,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  General  Agents  for  Northern  Ohio. 

HOWE  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.,  Peru,  Indiana,  Gen‘1 
Agents  for  Northern  Indiana. 

BLAKE  &  WILLARD,  161  West  Fourth  •  street,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio,  General  Agents  for  Southern  Ohio  and 
Eastern  Kentucky. 

A.  II.  DORRIS,  106  Fourth  St.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  General 
Agent  for  Southern  Indiana  and  Western  Kentucky. 

H.  A.  DEMING,  113  Kearney  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
General  Agent  for  the  Pacific  States. 

SISCO  BRO'S,  50  North  Charles  street,  Baltimore,  Md., 
General  Agents  for  Baltimore  and  vicinity. 

loss  M.  M.  PATTON,  23  Lake  street,  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
General  Agent  for  Central  New  York. 

PM.  DOUGLAS,  310  North  Fifth  street,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
General  Agent  for  St.  Louis  and  vicinity. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  BUCKLAND,  371  Main  street,  Hartford,  0|t., 
General  Agant  for  Northern  Connecticut. 

WM.  E.  COOPER  &  CO.,  89  Canal  street,  New  Orleans, 
General  Agents  for  New  Orleans  aud  vicinity. 


BRANCH  OFFICES: 

878  BROADWAY,  New  York. 

736  'THIRD  AVENUE,  New  York. 

I, 464  THIRD  AVENUE  (Yorkville), 
New  York. 

2,249  THIRD  AVENUE  (Harlem),  New 
York. 

319  GRAND  STREET,  New  York. 

GS2  EIGHTH  AVENUE,  New  York. 
266  BOWERY,  New  York. 

367  BUEECKER  ST.,  New  York. 

Mrs.  II.  A.  CAMP,  3S5  Atlantic  ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
LEDWITII  &  CODE,  282  and  284  Fulton  street,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

PRATT  &  SMITH,  691  Myrtle  ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  L.  HIGHAM,  701  Fulton  st.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

R.  J.  CAHILL,  corner  Dc  Kalb  aud  Nostrand  avenues, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  S.  A.  BAKER,  214  Grand  si., Williamshurgli,  N.  Y. 
W.  II.  BAKER,  16  Fourth  st.,  Williamsburgh,  N.  Y. 

E.  R.  BREVOORT,  295  Main  st.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
E.  R.  BREVOORT,  164  Warren  st. ,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

A.  A.  THOMPSON,  5S0  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

A.  A.  THOMPSON,  Times  Building,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  T.  T.  CLARK,  14  W.  Fayette  st.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
W.  Wr.  SHERAR,  34  Main  st.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  ELI  OVERTON,  205  Genesee  st.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  R.  METCALF,  91  State  st.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  M.  J.  BROWN,  141  Water  st.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

W.  SHAVER,  Ogden  sbnrg,  N.  Y. 

C.  A.  WATERMAN,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

E.  HATHAWAY  &  SON,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 

G.  ROCKWOOD,  60  Main  st.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

J.  D.  SELLECK,  Boston  Road,  Mott  Haven,  N.  Y. 

J.  H.  YOUNG,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  R.  VEVERS,  79  Montgomery  st.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

F.  L.  BIRD,  153  Broad  street,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  E.  WIECK,  894  Broad  st.,  Newark,  N.  .T. 

Mrs.  J.  WOODS,  230  Washington  st.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


P.  D.  SIMONTON,  141  Main  st.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  G.  O.  SHIPWAY,  Church  st.,New  Brunswick, N.  J. 
Mrs.  S.  C.  CONKLIN,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  T.  TODD,  56  East  Main  st.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

R.  T.  RICHARDSON,  Jersey  City  Heights,  N.  J. 

M.  M.  CHEESEMAN,  88  E.  State  st.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Mrs.  B.  F.  SWEETEN,  33S  Federal  st.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

M.  KLEIN  &  BRO.,  240  Main  st.,  Bridgeport,  Ct. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  JUDD,  South  Norwalk,  Ct. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  TUCKER,  Norwich,  Ct.. 

N.  P.  GILLETT  &  CO.,  3  Exchange  place,  Danbury,  Ct. 
E.  E.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  338  Chapel  st.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

L.  P.  KIMPTON,  111  Main  st.,  St.  Albans,  Yt. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  ALLEN,  Burlington,  Vt. 

M.  L.  LICHTENSTEIN,  226  Market  st., Wilmington,  Del. 

G.  A.  HAMLIN,  1113  Chestnut  st.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
WILLIAM  D.  MARTIN,  414  N.  Third  st. ,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
PHILIP  BENSON,  525  Penn  st.,  Reading,  Pa. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  KEFFER,  18  S.  Queen  st.,  Lancaster,  P.i. 
Miss  L.  NOLL,  Easton,  Pa. 

WOOD  &  IVORY,  IS  N.  George  st.,  York,  Pa. 

E.  S.  REED,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  JONES,  S2  W.  4th  st.,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Mrs.  J.  II.  WILKIE,  130  S.  High  st.,  Columbus,  O. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  STATHEM,  11S  Felix  st.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Mrs.  A.  A.  WOOD,  626  Main  st.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
SALISBURY,  BRO.  &  CO.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

15.  M.  STOWE,  Grand  Rapids,  Midi. 

JOnN  E.  CAMP,  142  Third  st.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

S.  J.  AUSTIN,  7  Centre  Block,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
SHELTON,  BLAMIRE  &  CO.,  53  Main  st.,  Norfolk,  Vn. 
M.  V.  TAPLEY,  Petersburg,  Ya. 

S.  G.  NAYLOR  &  CO.,  49  Market  st.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

F.  D.  RUTn,  126  Main  st.,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Mrs.  M.  13.  MOORE,  21  Main  st.,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Mrs.  A.  P.  VOORIIEES,  Burlington,  Iowa. 

Mrs.  GEO.  nESSEL,  Delaware  st.,  Leavenworth,  Kansas, 
n.  IIEYN,  109  Wisconsin  st.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

FIELD,  LETTER  &  CO.,  20th  and  State  sts.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
,TNO.  T.  STUART.  Jr.,  Sixth  st.,  Springfield,  Ill. 
JOSEPH  &  NELKE,  cor.  4th  and  Hampshire  streets, 
Quincy,  Ill. 


W.  B. — There  is  more  vulgarity  in  being  too  much 
dressed  than  in  being  dressed  too  plainly.  So,  while  we 
commend  good  taste  and  neatness,  we  do  not  encourage  use¬ 
less  expenditure ;  aud  if  one  can  afford  to  dress  expensively, 
Utility  should  also  be  considered. 

By  the  use  of  our  patterns,  just  as  much  style  can  be 
obtained  as  by  any  other  method,  and  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  the  usual  cost  of  almost  every  garment  saved. 

We  are  daily  receiving  letters  from  ladies  (who  once 
thought  they  could  not  make  their  own  or  their  children’s 


garments)  thanking  us  for  the  invention  of  the  system  by 
which  are  obtained  the  results  which  seem  so  magical  to  them. 

Most  of  our  Patterns  can  be  had  at  the  Branch  Houses 
mentioned  above ;  but  if  there  are  any  which  can  not  be  thus 
procured,  they  will  be  sent  immediately  to  any  address,  post¬ 
paid,  on  receipt  of  order  and  price.  A  pictorial  Catalogue 
descriptive  of  our  Patterns  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  stamp 
to  prepay  postage. 

Address  all  letters  to 


E.  BUTTERICK  &  GO.,  555  Broadway,  New  York. 
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The  End  of  the  World. 


A  LOVE  STORY.* 


BY  EDWARD  EGGLESTON. 


CHAPTER  I. 

In  Love  with  a  Dutchman. 

“  I  don’t  believe  that  you’d  care  a  cent,  if  she  did  marry 
a  Dutchman  !  She  might  as  well  as  to  marry  some  white 
folks  I  know.” 

Samuel  Anderson  made  no  reply.  It  would  be  of  no 
use  to  reply.  Shrews  are  tamed 
only  by  silence.  Anderson  had 
long  since  learned  that  the  little 
shred  of  influence  which  remained 
to  him  in  his  own  house  would 
disappear  whenever  his  teeth 
were  no  longer  able  to  shut  his 
tongue  securely  in.  So  now,  when 
his  wife  poured  out  this  hot  lava 
of  argumeritum  ad  hominem,  he 
closed  the  teeth  down  in  a  deadr 
lock  way  over  the  tongue,  and 
compressed  the  lips  tightly  over 
the  teeth,  and  shut  his  finger-nails 
into  his  work-hardened  palms. 

And  then,  distrusting  all  these 
precautions,  fearing  lest  ho  should 
be  unable  to  hold  on  to  liis'temper 
even  with  this  grip,  the  little  man 
strode  out  of  the  house  with  his 
wife’s  shrill  voice  in  his  cars. 

Mrs.  Anderson  had  good  reason 
to  fear  that  her  daughter  was  in 
love  with  a  “  Dutchman,”  as  she 
phrased  it  in  her  contempt.  The 
few  Germans  who  had  penetrated 
to  the  West  at  that  time  were 
looked  upon  with  hardly  more 
favor  than  the  Californians  feel 
for  the  almond-eyed  Chinaman. 

They  were  foreigners,  who  would 
talk  gibberish  instead  of  the  plain 
English  which  everybody  could 
understand,  and  they  were  not  yet 

civiltzed  enough  to  like  the  • 

yellow  saleratus-biscuit  and  the  “salt-rising”  bread 
of  which  their  neighbors  were  so  fond.  Reason  enough 
to  hate  them ! 

Only  half  an  hour  before  this  outburst  of  Mrs.  Ander¬ 
son’s,  she  had  set  a  trap  for  her  daughter  Julia,  and  had 
fairly  caught  her. 

“Jule!  Jule  !  0  Jul-y-e-ee  •!”  she  had  called. 

And  Julia,  who  was  down  in  the  garden  hoeing  a  bed 
in  which  she  meant  to  plant  some  “Johnny-jump-ups,” 
came  quickly  toward  the  house,  though  she  knew  it  would 
be  of  no  use  to  come 
quickly.  Let  her  come 
quickly,  or  let  her  come 
slowly,  the  rebuke  was 
sure  to  greet  her  all 
the  same. 

“Why  don’t  you 
come,  when  you're  call¬ 
ed,  I'd  like  to  know! 

You’re  never  in  reach 
when  you’re  wanted, 
and  you’re  good-for- 
nothing  when  you  are 
here !  ” 

Julia  Anderson’s 
earliest  lesson  from  her 
mother’s  lips  had  been 
that  she  was  good  for 
nothing.  And  every 
day  and  almost  every 
hour  since  had  brought 
her  repeated  assurances 
that  she  was  good  for 
nothing.  If  she  had  not. 
been  good  for  a  great 
deal,  she  would  long 
since  have  been  good 
for  nothing  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  such  teaching. 

But  though  this  was 
not  the  first,  nor  the 
thousandth,  nor  the  ten 
thousandth  time  that 
she  had  been  told  that 

she  was  good  for  nothing,  the  accustomed  insult  seemed 
to  sting  her  now  more  than  ever.  Was  it  that,  being  almost 
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eighteen,  site  was  beginning  to  feel  the  woman  blossom¬ 
ing  in  her  nature?  Or,  was  it  that  the  tender  words  of 
August  Welilc  had  made  her  sure  that  she  was  good  for 
something,  that  now  her  heart  felt  her  mother's  insult  to 
he  a  stale,  selfish,  ill-natured  lie? 

“  Take  this  enp  of  tea  over  to  Mrs.  Malcolm's,  and  tell 
her  that  it  a'n’t  quite  as  good  as  what- 1  bonded  of  her  last 
week.  And  tell  her  that  they’ll  be  a  new-fangled  preacher 
at  the  school-house  a  Sunday,  a  Millerite,  or  somethin’, 
a  preachin’  about  the  end  of  the  world.” 

Julia  did  not  say  “Yes,  ma’am,”  in  her  usually  meek 
style.  She  smarted  a  little  yet.  from  the  bars'll  words, 
and  so  went  away  in  silence. 

Why  did  she  walk  fast  ?  Had  she  noticed  that  August 
Welile,  who  was  “  breaking  up  ”  her  father’s  north  field, 


TAKING  AN  OBSERVATION. 

was  just  plowing  down  the  west  side  of  his  land  ?  If  she  • 
hastened,  she  might  reach  the  cross-fence  as  lie  came 
round  to  it,  and  while  ho  was  yet  hidden  from  the  sight 
of  tlie  house  by  the  turn  of  the  hill.  And  would  not  a  few 
words  from  August  Welile  bo  pleasant  to  her  ears  after 
her  mother’s  sharp  depreciation?  It  is  at  least  safe  to 
conjecture  that  some  such  feeling  made  her  hurry  through 
tlie  long,  waving  timothy  of  tlie  meadow,  and  made  her 
cross  the  log  that  spanned  the  brook  without  ever  so  much 
as  stopping  to  look  at.  the  minnows  glancing  about  in  the 


A  TALK  WITIT  A  PLOWMAN. 

water  flecked  with  the  sunlight  that  struggled  through  the 
houghs  of  the  water-willows.  For,  in  her  thorough  lone¬ 
liness,  Julia  Anderson  had  come  to  love  tlie  birds,  the 
squirrels,  and  tlie  fishes  ns  companions,  and  in  all  her 


life  she  had  never  before  crossed  the  meadow  brook 
without  stooping  to  look  at  the  minnows. 

All  tliis  haste  Mrs.  Anderson  noticed.  Having  often 
scolded  Julia  for  “  talking  to  the  fishes  like  a  fool,”  she 
noticed  the  omission.  And  now  she  only  waited  until 
Julia  was  over  the  hill  to  take  the  path  round  the  fence 
under  shelter  of  the  blackberry  thicket,  until  she  came  to 
the  clump  of  elders,  from  the  midst  of  which  slie  could 
plainly  see  jf  any  conversation  should  take  place  between 
her  Julia  and  the  comely  young  Dutchman. 

In  fact,  Julia  need  not  have  hurried  so  much.  For 
August  Welilc  had  kept  one  eye  on  his  horses  and  the., 
other  on  the  house  all  that  day.  It  was  the  quick  look 
of  intelligence  between  the  two  at  dinner  that  had  aroused 
the  mother’s  suspicions,  And  Wehle  had  noticed  the 
work  on  the  garden  bed,  the  call  to  the  house,  and  the 
starting  of  Julia  on  the  path  toward  Mrs.  Malcolm's.  His 
face  had  .grown  hot,  and  his  hand  had  trembled.  For 
once  he  had  failed  to  see  the  stone  in  his  way,  until 
the  plow  was  thrown  clean  from  the  furrow.  And  when 
lie  came  to  the  shade  of  the  butternut-tree  by  which  she 
must  pass,'  it  had  seemed  to  him  imperative  that  the 
horses  should  rest.  Besides,  the  liames-string  wanted 
tightening  on  the  bay,  and  old  Dick’s  throat-latch  must 
need  a  little  fixing.  He  was  not  sure  that  the  clevis-pin 
had  not  been  loosened  by  the  collision  with  tlie  stone 
just  now.  And  so,  upon  one  pretext  and  another,  he  man¬ 
aged  to  delay  starting  his  plow  tintil  Julia  came  by,  and 
then,  though  his  heart  iiad  counted  all  her  steps  from  the 
door-stone  to  the  tree,  then  he  looked  up  surprised. 
Nothing  could  be  so  astonishing  to  him  as  to  see  her 
there!  For.  love  is  needlessly  crafty,  it  has  always  an 
instinct  of  concealment,  off  disguise,'  of  indirection  about 
it.  TJic  boy,,  and  especially  the  girl,  who  will  tell  the 
trutli  in  regal’d  to  "St  love  affair  is  a  miracle-of  veracity. 
But  there  are  such,  and  they  are  to  lie  reverenced — with 
the  reverence  paid  to  martyrs. 

On  her  part,  Julia  Anderson  had  walked  on  as  though 
she  meant  to  pass  the  young  plowman  by,  until  he  spoke, 
and  then  she  started,  and  blushed,  and  stopped,  and  ner¬ 
vously  broke  off  the.  top  . of  a  last  year’s,  iron-weed,  and 
began  to  break  it  into  bits  while  she  talked,  looking 
down  most  of  the  time,  but  lifting  her  eyes  to  his  now 
and  then.  And  to  the  sun-browned  but  delicate-faced 
young  German  it  seemed. -a  vision  of  Paradise — every 
glimpse  of  that  fresh  girl's  face  in  the  deep  shade  of  the 
sun-bonnet.  For  girls’  faces  can  never  look  so  sweet  in 
this  generation  as  they  did  to  the  hoys  who  caught  sight 
of  them,  hidden  away,  precious  things,  in  the  obscurity, 
of  a  tunnel  of  pasteboard  and  calico  ! 

This  was  not  their  first  love-talk.  Were  they  engaged  ? 
Yes,  and  no.  By  all  the  speech  their  eyes  were  capable 
of  in  school,  and  of  late  by  words,  they  were  engaged  in 
loving  one  another,  and  in  telling  one  another  of  it.  But 
they  were  young,  'and  separated  by  circumstances,  and 
they  had  hardly  begun  to  think  of  marriage  yet.  It 
was  enough  for  the  present  to  love  and  be  loved.  It 
is  the  most  delightful  stage  of  a  love-affair  when  the  pres¬ 
ent  is  sufficient,  and  there  is  no  past  or  future.  And  so 
August  liung  ids  elbow  around  the  top  of  the  bay  horse’s 
liamcs,  and  talked  to 
Julia.  It  is  the  high¬ 
est  praise  of  tlie  Ger¬ 
man  heart  that  it 
oves  flowers  and  little 
children;  and  like  a 
German  and  like  a  lover 
that  he  was,  August  be¬ 
gan  to  speak  of  the 
anemones  and  the  vio¬ 
lets  that  were  already 
blooming  in  the  corners  • 
of  the  fence.  Girls  in 
love  arc  not  apt  to  say 
anything  very  fresh. 
And  Julia  only  said  she 
thought  the  flowers 
seemed  happy  in  the 
sunlight  .  In  answer  to 
this  speech,  which 
seemed  to  (lie  lover  a 
bit  of  inspiration,  he 
quoted  from  Schiller 
the  lines:  - 

“  Y'ct  weep,  soft  chil¬ 
dren  of  (lie  spring ; 
The  feelings  Love 
alone  can  bring 
Have  been  denied  to 
you !  ” 

With  tlie  quick  and 
crafty  modesty  of  her 
sex,  Julia  evaded  this 
very  pleasant  shaft  by  saying :  “  How  much  you  know, 
August !  How  do  you  learn  it  ?  ” 

And  August  was  {(leased,  partly  because  of  the  com- 
pliment.,  but  chiefly  because  in  saying  it  Julia  had 
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brought  the  sun-bonnet  in  such  a  range  that  he  could  see 
the  bright  eyes  and  blushing  face  at  the  bottom  of  this 
camera  oscura.  He  did  not  hasten  to  reply.  While  the 
vision  lasted  ho  enjoyed  the  vision.  Mot  until  the  stin- 
bounot  dropped  did  he  take  up  the  answer  to  her  question. 

“  I  don’t  know  much,  but  what  I  do  know  I  have 
learned  out  of  your  Uncle  Andrew's  books.” 

“  I)o  you  know  my  Uncle  Andrew  ?  What  a  strange 
man  he  is  1  He  never  comes  here  and  we  never  go  there, 
and  my  mother  never  speaks  to  him,  and  my  father 
doesn’t  often  have  anything  to  say  to  him.  And  so  you 
have  been  at  his  house. 

They  say  he  has  all  up¬ 
stairs  full  of  books,  and 
ever  so  many  cats  and 
dogs  and  birds  and 
squirrels  about.  But  I 
thought  he  never  let 
anybody  go  up-stairs.” 

”  He  lets  me 
August,  when  she  had 
ended  her  speech  and 
dropped  her  sun-bonnet 
again  out  of  the  range 
of  his  eyes,  which,  in 
truth,  were  too  steadfast 
in  their  gaze.  “  I  spend 
many  evenings  up¬ 
stairs.”  August  had 
just  a  trace  of  German 
in  his  idiom. 

“  What  makes  Uncle 
Andrew  so  curious,  I 
wonder?  ” 

“  I  don’t  exactly 
know.  Some  say  he  was 
treated  not  just  right  by 
a  woman  when  he  was 
a  young  man.  I  don’t 
know.  He  seems  hap¬ 
py.  I  don’t  wonder  a 
man  should  be  curious 
though  when  a  woman 
that  he  loves  treats  him 
not  just  right.  Any 
way.  if  he  loves  her  with  all  his  heart,  as  I  love  Julc 
Anderson !  ” 

These  last  words  came  with  an.cffort.  And  Julia  just 
then  remembered  her  errand,  and  said,  “I  must  hurry,” 
and,  with  a  country  girl’s  agility,  she  climbed  over  the 
fence  before  August  could  help  her,  and  gave  him 
another  look  through  her  bonnet-telescope  from  the 
other  side,  and  then  hastened  on  to  return  the  tea, 
and  to  tell  Sirs.  Malcolm  that  there  was  to  be  a  Hit¬ 
lerite  preacher  at  the  school-house  on  Sunday  night.. 
And  August  found  that  his  horses  were  quite  cool, 
while  he  was  quite  hot.  He  cleaned  his  mold-board 
and  swung  his  plow  round,  and  then,  with  a  “  Whoa ! 
haw !  ”  and  a  pull  upon  the  single  line  which  Western 
plowmen  use  to  guide  their  horses,  he  drew  the  team 
into  their  place,  and  set  himself  to  watching  the  turn¬ 
ing  of  the  rich,  fragrant  black  earth.  And  even  as  ho 
set  his  plowshare,  he  set  his  purpose  to  overcome  all 
obstacles,  and  to  marry  Julia  Anderson.  With  the 
same  steady,  irresistible,  onward  course  would  he  over¬ 
come  all  that  lay  between  him  and  the  'soul  that  shone 
out  of  the  face  that  dwelt  in  the  bottom  of  the  sun- 
bonnet. 

From  her  covert  in  the  elder-bushes  Mrs.  Anderson 
had  seen  the  parley,  and  her  cheeks  had  also  grown 
hot,  but  from  a  very  different  emotion.  She  had  not 
beard  the  words.  She  had  seen  the  loitering  girl  and 
the.  loitering  plowboy,  and  she  went  back  to  the  house 
vowing  that  she’d  “  teach  Jule  Anderson  how  to  spend 
her  time  talking  to  a  Dutchman.”  And  yet  the  more 
she  thought  of  it,  the  more  she  was  satisfied  that  it 
wasn’t  best  to  “make  a  fuss”  just  yet.  She  might 
hasten  what  she  wanted  to  prevent.  For  though  Julia 
was  obedient  and  mild  in  word,  she  was  none  the  less 
a  little  stubborn,  and  in  a  matter  of  this  sort  might 
take  the  bit  in  her  teeth. 

And  so  Mrs.  Anderson  had  recourse,  as  usual,  to 
her  husband.  She  knew  she  could  browbeat  him.  She 
demanded  that  August  Wehle  should  be  paid  off  and 
discharged.  And  when  Anderson  had  hesitated,  be¬ 
cause  he  feared  he  could  not  get  another  so  good  a 
hand,  and  for  other  reasons,  she  burst  out  into  the 
<jeelaration : 

“I  don’t  believe  that  you’d  care  a  cent  if  she  did 
•many  a  Dutchman !  She  might  ns  well  as  to  marry 
some  white  folks  I  know.” 

CHAPTER  II. 

An  Explosion. 

It  was  settled  that  August  was  to  be  quietly  dis¬ 
charged  at  the  end  of  his  month,  which  was  Saturday 
night.  Neither  he  nor  Julia  must  suspect  any  opposi-  1 


tion  to  their  attachment,  nor  any  discovery  of  it,  indeed. 
This  was  settled  by  Mrs.  Anderson.  She  usually  set¬ 
tled  things.  First,  she  settled  upon  the  course  to  be 
pursued.  Then  she  settled  her  husband.  He  always 
made  a  show  of  resistance.  His  dignity  required  a  show 
of  resistance.  But  it  was  only  a  show.  He  always 
meant  to  surrender  in  the  end.  Whenever  his  wife 
ceased  her  fire  of  small-arms  and  herself  hung  out  the 
flag  of  truce,  he  instantly  capitulated.  Asia  every  other 
dispute,  so  in  this  one  about  the  discharge  of  the  “  miser¬ 
able,  impudent  Dutchman,”  Mrs.  Anderson  attacked  her 


husband  at  all  his  weak  points,  and  she  had  learned  by 
heart  a  catalogue  of  his  weak  points.  Then,  when  he 
was  sufficiently  galled  to  be  entirely  miserable  ;  when 
she  had  expressed  her  regret  that  she  hadn’t  married 
somebody  with  some  heart,  and  that  she  had  ever  left 
her  father’s  house,  for  her  father  was  always  good  to 
her  ;  and  when  she  had  sufficiently  reminded  him  of  the 
lover  she  had  given  up  for  him.  and  of  how  much  he  had 
loved  her,  and  how  miserable  she  had  made  him  by  lov¬ 
ing  Samuel  Anderson — when  she  had  conducted  the 
quarrel  through  all  the  preliminary  stages,  she  always 
carried  her  point  in  the  end  by  a  coup  de  partie  somewhat 
in  this  fashion : 

“That’s  just  the  way !  Always  the  way  with  you  men  ! 

I  suppose  I  must  give  up  to  you  as  usual.  You've  lorded 
it  over  me  from  the  start.  I  can’t  even  have  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  my  own  daughter.  But  I  do  think  that  after  I’ve 
let  you  have  your  way  in  so  many  things,  you  might 
turn  off  that  fellow.  You  might  let  me  have  my  way  in 
one  little  thing,  and  you  would  if  you  cared  for  me. 
You  know  how  liable  I  am  to  die  at  any  moment  of  ! 
heart-disease,  and  yet  you  will  prolong  this  excitement 
in  this  way.” 

Now,  there  is  nothing  a  weak  man  likes  so  much  as  to 
be  considered  strong,  nothing  a  henpecked  man  likes  so 
much  as  to  be  regarded  a  tyrant.  If  you  ever  hear  a 
man  boast  of  his  determination  to  rule  his  own  house  ; 
you  may  feel  sure  that  he  is  subdued.  And  a  hen-pecked  \ 
husband  always  makes  a  great  show  cf  opposing  every¬ 
thing  that  looks  toward  the  enlargement  of  the  work  or 
privileges  of  women.  Such  a  man  always  insists  on  the  1 
shadow  of  authority  because  he  can  not  have  the  sub¬ 
stance.  It  *is  a  great  satisfaction  to  him  that  his  wife 
can  never  be  president,  and  that  she  can  not  make 
speeches  in  ‘  prayer-meeting.  While  he  retains  these 
badges  of  superiority,  he  is  still  in  some  sense  head  of 
the  family. 

So  when  Mrs.  Anderson  loyally  reminded  her  husband 
that  she  had  always  let  him  have  his  own  way,  he  be¬ 
lieved  her  because  he  wanted  to,  though  he  could  not. 
just  at  the  moment  recall  the  particular  instances.  And 
knowing  that  he  must  yield,  he  rather  liked  to  yield  as 
an  act  of  sovereign  grace  to  the  poor  oppressed  wife  who 
begged  it. 

“  Well,  if  you  insist  on  it,  of  course,  I  will  not  refuse 
yon,”  he  said;  “and  perhaps  you  are  right.”  He  had 
yie!  led  in  this  way  almost  every  day  of  his  married  life, 
and  in  this  way  he  yielded  to  the  demand  that  August 
should  be  discharged.  But  ho  agreed  with  his  wife  that 
Julia  should  not  know  anything  about  it,  and  that  there 
must  be  no  leave-taking  allowed. 

The  very  next  day  Julia  sat  sewing  on  the  long  porch 


in  front  of  the  house.  Cynthy  Ann  was  getting  dinner 
in  the  kitchen  at  the  other  end  of  the  hall,  and  Mrs. 
Anderson  was  busy  in  her  usual  battle  with  dirt.  She 
kept  the  house  clean,  because  it  gratified  her  combative¬ 
ness  and  her  domineering  disposition  to  have  the  house 
clean  in  spite  of  the  ever-cneroaching  dirt.  And  so  she 
scrubbed  and  scolded,  and  scolded  and  scrubbed,  the 
scrubbing  and  scolding  agreeing  in  time  and  rhythm. 
The  scolding  was  the  vocal  music,  the  scrubbing  an 
accompaniment.  The  concordant  discord  was  perfect. 
Just  at  the  moment  I  speak  of  there  was  a  lull  in  her 
scolding.  The  sym- 
phonious  scrubbing 
went  on  as  usual.  Julia, 
wishing  to  divert  the 
next  thunder  -  storm 
from  herself,  erected 
what  she  imagined 
might  prove  a  conver¬ 
sational  lightning-rod, 
by  asking  a  question 
on  a  topic  foreign  to 
the  theme  of  the  last, 
march  her  mother  had 
played  and  sung  so 
sweetly  with  brush  and 
voice. 

‘  ‘Mother,  what  makes 
Uncle  Andrew  so 
queer  ?  ” 

“I  don’t  know.  He 
was  always  queer.” 
This  was  spoken  in  a 
staccato,  snapping- 
turtle  way.  But  when 
one  has  lived  all  one’s 
life  with  a  snapping- 
turtle,  one  doesn’t 
mind.  Julia  did  not 
mind.  She  was  curious 
to  know  what  was  the 
matter  with  her  uncle, 
Andrew  Anderson.  So 
she  said : 

“I’ve  heard  that 
some  false  woman  treated  him  cruelly;  is  that  so?” 

Julia  did  not  see  how  red  her  mother’s  face  was,  for 
she  was  not  regarding  her. 

“Who  told  you  that  ?  ”  Julia  was  so  used  to  hearing 
,  her  mother  speak  in  an  excited  way  that  she  hardly 
]  noticed  the  strange  tremor  in  this  question. 

“  August.” 

The  symphony  ceased  in  a  moment.  The  scrubbing- 
brush  dropped  in  the  pail  of  soapsuds.  But  the  vocal 
storm  burst  forth  with  a  violence  that  startled  even 
Julia. 

“August  said  that ,  did  he?  And  you  listened,  did 
you?  You  listened  to  that?  You  listened  to  that? 
You  listened  to  that  ?  Hey  ?  He  slandered  your  motV.er. 
You  listened  to  him  slander  your  mother !  ”  By  this 
time  Mrs.  Anderson  was  at  white  heat.  Julia  was 
speechless.  “/  saw  you  yesterday  flirting  with  that 
Dutchman ,  and  listening  to  his  abuse  of  your  mother  ! 
And  now  you  insult  me  !  Well,  to- morrow  will  be  the 


last  day  that  that  Dutchman  will  hold  a  plow  on  this 
place.  And  you’d  better  look  out  for  yourself,  miss  1 
You - ” 

Here  followed  a  volley  of  epithets  which  Julia  received 
standing.  But  when  her  mother’s  voice  grew  to  a 
scream,  Julia  took  the  word. 

“Mother,  hush !  ” 

It  was  the  first  word  of  resistance  she  had  ever  uttered. 
The  agony  within  must,  have  been  terrible  to  have 
wrung  it  from  her.  The  mother  was  stunned  with  anger 
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and  astonishment.  She  could  not  recover  herself  enough 
to  speak  until  Jule  had  fled  half-way  up  the  stairs. 
Then  her  mother  covered  her  defeat  by  screaming  after 
her,  “  Go  to  your  own  room,  you  impudent  hussy !  You 
know  I  am  liable  to  die  of  heart-disease  any  minute,  and 
you  want  to  kill  me!” 

CHAPTER  in. 

A  Fare  wex.l. 

Mrs.  Anderson  felt  that  she  had  made  a  mistake.  She 
had  not  meant  to  tell  Julia  that  August  was  to  leave. 
But  now  that  this  stormy  scene  had  taken  place,  she 
thought  she  could  make  a  good  use  of  it.  She  knew 
that  her  husband  co-operated  with  her  in  her  opposition 
to  “  the  Dutchman,”  only  because  he  was  afraid  of  his 
wife.  In  his  heart,  Samuel  Anderson  could  not  refuse  ! 
anything  to  his  daughter.  Denied  any  of  the  happiness  j 
which  most  men  find  in  loving  their  wives,  he  found  : 
consolation  in  the  love  of  his  daughter.  Secretly,  as  i 
though  his  paternal  affection  were  a  crime,  he  caressed 
Julia,  and  his  wife  was  not  long  in  discovering  that  the 
father  cared  more  for  a  loving  daughter  than  for  a 
shrewish  wife.  She  w'atchcd  him  jealously,  and  had 
come  to  regard  her  daughter  as  one  who  had  supplanted 
her  in  her  husband's  affections,  and  her  husband  as  rob¬ 
bing  her  of  the  love  of  her  daughter.  In  truth,  Mrs. 
Samuel  Anderson  had  come  to  stand  so  perpetually  on 
guard  against  imaginary  encroachments  on  her  rights, 
that  she  saw  enemies  everywhere.  She  hated  Wehle 
because  he  was  a  Dutchman  ;  she  would  have  hated  him 
on  a  dozen  other  scores  if  he  had  been  an  American.  It 
was  offense  enough  that  Julia  loved  him. 

So  now  she  resolved  to  gain  her  husband  to  her  side 
by  her  version  of  the  story,  and  before  dinner  she  had 
told  him  how  August  had  charged  her  with  being  false 
and  cruel  to  Andrew  many  years  ago,  and  how  Jule  had 
thrown  it  up  to  her,  and  how  near  she  had  come  to  drop¬ 
ping  down  with  palpitation  of  the  heart.  And  Samuel 
Anderson  reddened,  and  declared  that  he  would  protect 
his  wife  from  such  insults.  The  notion  that  he  pro¬ 
tected  his  wife  was  a  pleasant  fiction  of  the  little  man's, 
which  received  a  generous  encouragement  at  the  hands 
of  his  wife.  It  was  a  favorite  trick  of  hers  to  throw 
herself,  in  a  metaphorical  way,  at  his  feet,  a  helpless 
woman,  and  in  her  feebleness  implore  his  protection. 
And  Samuel  felt  all  the  courage  of  knighthood  in  de¬ 
fending  his  inoffensive  wife.  Under  cover  of  this  fiction 
so  flattering  to  the  vanity  of  an  overawed  husband,  she 
had  managed  at  one  time  or  another  to  embroil  him  with 
almost  all  the  neighbors,  and  his  refusal  to  join  fences 
had  resulted  in  that  crooked  arrangement  known  as  a 
“  devil’s  lane  ”  on  throe  sides  of  his  farm. 

Julia  dared  not  stay  away  from  dinner,  which  was 
miserable  enough.  She  did  not  venture  so  much  as  to 
look  at  August,  who  sat  opposite  her,  and  who  was  the 
most  unhappy  person  at  the  table,  because  he  did  not 
know  what  all  the  unhappiness  was  about.  Mr.  Ander¬ 
son’s  brow  foreboded  a  storm,  Mrs.  Anderson’s  face  was 
full  of  an  earthquake,  Cynthy  Ann  was  sitting  in 
shadow,  and  Julia’s  countenance  perplexed  him. 
Whether  she  was  angry  with  him  or  not,  he  could  not 
be  sure.  Of  one  thing  he  was  certain :  she  was  suffering 
a  great  deal,  and  that  was  enough  to  make  him  exceed¬ 
ingly  unhappy. 

Sitting' through  his  hurried  meal  in  this  atmosphere 
surcharged  with  domestic  electricity,  he  got  the  notion — 
he  could  hardly  tell  how— that  all  this  lowering  of  the 
sky  had  something  to  do  with  him.  What  had  he  done  ? 
Nothing.  His  closest  self-examination  told  him  that  he 
had  done  no  wrong.  But  his  spirits  were  depressed,  and 
his  sensitive  conscience  condemned  him  for  some  un¬ 
known  crime  that  had  brought  about  all  this  disturbance  ] 
of  the  elements.  The  ham  did  not  seem  very  good,  the 
cabbage  he  could  not  eat,  the  corn-dodger  choked  him, 
he  had  no  desire  to  wait  for  the  pie.  He  abridged  his 
meal,  and  went  out  to  the  bam  to  keep  company  with 
his  horses  and  his  misery  until  it  should  be  time  to  re¬ 
turn  to  his  plow. 

Julia  sat  and  sewed  in  that  tedious  afternoon.  She 
would  have  liked  one  more  interview  with  August  before 
he  left.  Looking  through  the  open  hall,  she  saw  him 
leave  the  barn  and  go  toward  his  plowing.  Not  that  she 
looked  up.  nawk  never  watched  chicken  more  closely 
than  Mrs.  Anderson  watched  poor  Jule.  But  out  of  the 
corners  of  her  eyes  Julia  saw  him  drive  his  horses  before 
him  from  the  stable.  As  the  field  in  which  he  worked 
was  on  the  other  side  of  the  house  from  where  she  sat 
she  could  not  so  much  as  catch  a  glimpse  of  him  as  he 
held  his  plow  on  its  steady  course.  She  wished  she 
might  have  helped  Cynthy  Ann  in  the  kitchen,  for  then 
she  could  have  seen  him,  but  there  was  no  chance  for 
such  a  transfer. 

Thus  the  tedious  afternoon  wore  away,  and  just  as 
the  sun  was  settling  down  so  that  the  shadow  of  the  elm 
iu  the  front-yard  stretched  across  the  road  into  the  cow- 
pasture,  the  dead  silence  was  broken.  Julia  had  been 
wishing  that  somebody  would  speak.  Her  mother's 


sulky  speechlessness  was  worse  than  her  scolding,  and 
Julia  had  even  wished  her  to  resume  her  storming.  But 
the  silence  was  broken  by  Cynthy  Ann,  who  came  into 
the  hall  and  called,  “  Jule,  I  wish  you  would  ga  to  the 
barn  and  gather  the  eggs  ;  I  want  to  make  some  cake.” 

Every  evening  of  her  life  Julia  gathered  the  eggs,  and 
there  was  nothing  uncommon  in  Cynthy  Ann’s  making 
cake,  so  that  nothing  could  be  more  innocent  than  this 
request.  Julia  eat  opposite  the  front-door,  her  mother 
sat  fartheralong.  Julia  could  see  the  face  of  Cynthy  Ann. 
Iler  mother  could  only  hear  the  voice,  which  was  dry  and 
commonplace  enough.  Julia  thought  she  detected  some¬ 
thing  peculiar  in  Cynthy’s  manner.  She  would  as  soon 
have  thought  of  the  big  oak  gate-posts  with  their  round 
ball-like  heads  telegraphing  her  in  a  sly  way,  as  to  have 
suspected  any  such  craft  on  the  part  of  Cynthy  Ann,  who 
was  a  good,  pious,  simple-hearted,  Methodist  old  maid, 
strict  with  herself,  and  censorious  toward  others.  But 
there  stood  Cynthy  making  some  sort  of  gesture,  which 
Julia  took  -to  mean  that  she  was  to  go  quick.  She  did  not 
dare  to  show  any  eagerness.  She  laid  down  her  work, 
and  moved  away  listlessly.  And  evidently  she  had  been 
too  slow".  For  if  August  had  been  in  sight  when  Cynthy 
Ann  called  her,  he  had  now  disappeared  on  the  other  side 
of  the  hill.  She  loitered  along,  hoping  that  he  would 
come  in  sight,  but  he  did  not,  and  then  she  almost 
smiled  to  think  how  foolish  she  had  been  in  imagining 
that  Cynthy  Ann  had  any  interest  in  her  love-affair. 
Doubtless  Cynthy  sided  with  her  mother. 

And  so  she  climbed  from  mow  to  mow  gathering  the 
eggs.  No  place  is  sweeter  than  a  mow,  no  occupation 
can  be  more  delightful  than  gathering  the  fresh  eggs — 
great  glorious  pearls,  more  beautiful  than  any  that  men 
dive  for,  despised  only  because  they  are  so  common  and 
so  useful !  But  Julia,  gliding  about  noiselessly,  did  not 
think  much  of  the  eggs,  did  not  give  much  attention  to 
the  hens  scratching  for  wheat  kernels  amongst  the 
straw,  nor  to  the  barn  swallows  chattering  over  the 
adobe  dwellings  which  they  were  building  among  the 
rafters  above  her.  She  had  often  listened  to  the  love- 
talk  of  these  last,  but  now  her  heart  was  too  heavy  to 
hear.  She  slid  down  to  the  edge  of  one  of  the  mows, 
and  sat  there  a  few  feet  above  the  threshing-floor  with 
her  bonnet  in  her  hand,  looking  off  sadly  and  vacantly. 
It  was  pleasant  to  sit  here  alone  and  think,  without  the 
feeling  that  her  mother  was  penetrating  her  thoughts. 

A  little  rustle  brought  her  to  consciousness.  Her  face 
was  fiery  red  in  a  minute.  There,  in  one  comer  of  the 
threshing-floor,  stood  August,  gazing  at  her.  He  had 
come  into  the  barn  to  find  a  single-tree  in  place  of  one 
which  had  broken.  While  he  was  looking  for  it,  Julia 
had  come,  and  he  had  stood  and  looked,  unable  to  dccido 
whether  to  speak  or  not,  uncertain  how  deeply  she 
mignt  be  offended,  since  she  had  never  once  let  her  eyes 
rest  on  him  at  dinner.  And  when  she  had  come  to  the 
edge  of  the  mow  and  stopped  there  in  a  reverie,  August 
had  been  utterly  spell-bound. 

A  minute  she  blushed.  Then,  perceiving  her  oppor¬ 
tunity,  she  dropped  herself  to  the  floor  and  walked  up 
to  August. 

“August,  you  are  to  be  turned  off  to-morrow  night.” 

“  What  have  I  done  ?  Anything  wrong  ?  ” 

“No.” 

“  Why  do  they  send  me  away  ?  ” 

“  Because— because —  ”  Julia  stopped. 

But  silence  is  often  better  than  speech.  A  sudden  in¬ 
telligence  came  into  the  blue  eyes  of  August.  “They 
turn  me  off' because  I  love  Jule  Anderson.” 

Julia  blushed  just  a  little. 

“  I  will  love  her  all  the  same  when  I  am  gone.  I  will 
always  love  her.” 

Julia  did  not  know  what  to  say  to  this  passionate 
speech,  so  she  contented  herself  with  looking  a  little 
grateful  and  very  foolish. 

“  But  I  am  only  a  poor  boy,  and  a  Dutchmanat  that  ” — 
he  said  this  bitterly—11  but  if  you  will  wait,  Jule,  I  will 
show  them  I  am  of  some  account.  Not  g»od  enough  for 
you,  but  good  enough  for  them.  You  will - ” 

“  I  will  wait— -forever— for  you.  Gus.”  Her  head  was 
down,  and  her  voice  could  hardly  be  heard.  “  Good-by.” 
She  stretched  out  her  hand,  and  he  took  it  trembling. 

“  Wait  a  minute.”  He  dropped  the  hand  and  taking  a 
'  pencil  wrote  on  a  beam : 

“March  18th,  1843.” 

I  “  There,  that’s  to  remember  the  Dutchman  by." 

I  “  Don’t  call  yourself  a  Dutchman,  August.  One  day 
in  school,  when  I  was  sitting  opposite  to  you.  I  learned 
this  definition,  ‘August:  grand,  magnificent,’  and  I 
,  looked  at  you  and  said,  Yes,  that  ho  is.  August  is  grand 
and  magnificent,  and  that’s  what  you  are.  You’re  just 
grand  1  ” 

I  do  not  think  he  was  to  blame.  I  am  sure  he  was 
not  responsible.  It  was  done  so  quickly.  He  kissed 
her  forehead  and  then  her  lips,  and  said  good-by  and  was 
gone.  And  she,  with  her  apron  fall  of  eggs  and  her 
1  cheeks  very  red— it  makes  one  warm  to  climb— went 
|  back  to  the  house,  resolved  in  some  way  to  thank 


Cynthy  Ann  for  sending  her,  but  Cynthy  Ann’s  face  was 
so  serious  and  austere  in  its  look  that  Julia  concluded 
she  must  have  been  mistaken,  Cynthy  Ann  couldn’t 
have  known  that  August  was  in  the  barn.  For  all  she 
said  was : 

“You  got  a  right  smart  lot  of  eggs,  didn’t  you  ?  The 
hens  is  beginning  to  lay  more  peart  since  the  warm 
spell  sot  in.” 

CHAPTER  IV. 

A  Counter-Irritant. 

“Vot  you  kits  doornt  off  vor?  Hey?”  Gottlieb 
Wehle  always  spoke  English,  or  what  he  called  English, 
when  he  was  angry.  “Vot  for  ?  Hey  ?  ” 

All  the  way  home  from  Anderson’s  on  that  Saturday 
night,  August  had  been,  in  imagination,  listening  to  the 
rough  voice  of  his  honest  father  asking  this  question, 
and  he  had  been  trying  to  find  a  satisfactory  answer  to 
it.  He  might  say  that  Mr.  Anderson  did  not  want  to 
keep  a  hand  any  longer.  But  that  would  not  be  true. 
And  a  young  man  with  August’s  clear  blue  eyes  was  not 
likely  to  lie. 

“Vot vor  ton’t  you  not  slipeak?  Can’t  you  virshta 
blain  Eenglish  ven  you  hears  it?  Hey?  You  a’n’t  no 
teef  vot  shteels  I  shposes,  unt  you  ton’t  kit  no  troonks 
mit  vishky?  Vot  you  too  tat  you  pe  shamtof?  Phi 
lazin’  rount  ?  Kon  you  nicli  Eenglish  shprachen  ?  Oot 
mit  id  do  vonst !  ” 

“  I  did  not  do  anything  to  be  ashamed  of,”  said  August. 
And  yet  he  looked  ashamed. 

“  You  tidn’t  pe  no  shamt,  hey  ?  Youtidn’t!  Vot  vor 
you  loogs  so  leig  a  teef  in  der  bentenshry  ?  Vot  for  you 
sprachcn  not  mit  mo  ven  ich  sprachs  der  blainest  zort  ov 
Eenglish  mit  you  ?  You  kooms  sneaggin  lieim  Zaturtay 
nocht  lcig  a  tog  vots  kot  kigt,  unt’s  got  his  dail  dween 
his  leks  ;  and  ven  I  aks  you  in  blain  Eenglish  vot’s  der 
madder,  you  loogs  zheepish  lcig,  und  says  you  a'n’t  tun 
nodin.  I  zay  you  tun  sompin.  If  you  a’n’t  tun  nodin 
den,  vy  don’t  you  dell  me  vot  it  is  dat  you  has  tun? 
Hey?” 

All  this  time  August  found  that  it  was  getting  harder 
and  harder  to  tell  his  father  the  real  state  of  the  case. 
But  the  old  man,  seeing  that  he  prevailed  nothing,  took 
a  cajoling  tone. 

“Koom,  August,  mineknabe.  ton'tshtand  dare  leig  a 
vool.  Vot  tit  Anterson  zay  ven  ho  shout  you  avay  ?  ” 

“  He  said  that  I’d  been  seen  a-talking  to  his  daughter, 
Jule  Anderson.” 

“Veil,  you  nebber  said  no  hoorm  doo  Shule,  tid  you  ? 
If  I  dought  you  said  vot  you  zhoodn’t  zay  doo  Sliulc,  I 
vood  shust  drash  you  on  der  shpot !  Tid  you  gwarl  mit 
Shule,  already  ?  ” 

[The  above  Story,  “The  tine!  of  llie 
World,”  will  be  continued  from  where  it  leaves 
off  here,  in  Hearth  and  Home  for  April  27  (Vol. 
IV.,  No.  17),  which  can  be  obtained  of  any  News¬ 
dealer  ;  or  of  the  Publishers  (Orange  Judd  &  Co., 
245  Broadway,  New  York),  who  will  send  it  post¬ 
paid  for  10  cents.  The  succeeding  chapters  of  this 
Story  will  be  found  vert  interesting.  See  page  163. 

Hearth  and  Home  is  one  of  the  largest  Illustrated 
Journals  in  our  country.  It  gives  in  each  volume 
$tf25,000  to  $130,000  worth  of  large,  splendid, 
interesting,  and  instructive  Engravings.  It  contains 
a  very  great  amount  of  useful,  interesting,  and 
trustworthy  reading  matter.  Its  Household  De¬ 
partment  is  invaluable  to  every  housekeeper.  Its 
Children’s  and  Youth’s  Department  is  unequaled — 
having  a  large  amount  of  pictures,  stories,  and  use¬ 
ful  information  that  will  delight,  instruct,  and  im¬ 
prove  every  child  in  the  land. 

The  News  Sheet  of  Hearth  and  Home  gives  the 
.News  of  the  World  for  each  week,  brought  up  to  the 
hour  of  mailing,  in  a  clear,  condensed  form,  and  is 
of  great  value  to  every  person  who  wishes  to  keep 
up  with  the  times — to  be  intelligent — without  hav¬ 
ing  to  wade  through  acres  of  loosely  thrown  to¬ 
gether  printed  matter. 

Hearth  and  Home  is  supplied  a  whole  year  for  $3 
— the  cheapest  journal  in  tire  world  !  All  News¬ 
men  will  supply  it.  The  Publishers  will  send  it  a 
year  for  $3,  and  all  subscribers  now  sunt  in,  will  re¬ 
ceive  all  of  Edward  Eggleston’s  new  story.  $11 
($3.75  each)  will  pay  for  4  copies  for  a  year,  or  $25 
for  B  J»  copies  ($2.50  each). 

EXTIt.t. — $3  will  pay  for  both  Hearth  and 
Home  and  American  Agriculturist  from  now  to  the 
end  of  1S72.  $1  will  pay  for  American  Agriculturist, 
and  two  dollars  for  Hearth  and  Home  for  the  same 
time  (over  8  months).  Orange  Judd  &  Go.,  Pub¬ 
lishers,  245  roadway,  New  York. 
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Giving  complete  Summaries  of  over  G.000  Contests. 

With  an  Introductory  Essay  on  the  true 
origin  of  the  American  Trotter.  And  a  set  of  Rules 
for  the  government  of  all  trials  of  speed.  By  J. 
H.  WALLACE,  compiler  of  Wallace’s  American 
Stud-Book.  Royal  octavo. 

Post-paid,  Five  Dollars. 

WALLACE’S  AMERICAN  STUD-BOOK. 

Vol.  One.  Being  a  Compilation  of  the 

PEDIGREES  OF  AMERICAN  AND  IM¬ 
PORTED  BLOOD  HORSES, 

from  the  earliest  records,  with  an  Appendix  of  all 
named  animals  without  extended  Pedigrees  prior 
to  the  year  1840.  And  a  Supplement,  containing  a 
history  of  all  Horses  and  Mares  that  have  trotted 
in  public  from  the  earliest  trotting  races  until  the 
close  of  1866.  By  J.  H.  WALLACE.  Royal  octavo 
of  over  1000  pages  elegantly  bound  in  extra  cloth, 
beveled  boards,  and  splendidly  illustrated. 

Post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 

Horse  Portraiture.  —  Breeding, 

Rearing,  and  Training  Trotters.  Prepara- 


Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural 

BUILDINGS.  Designs  and  Plans  of  Hot-beds,  Cold  Pits, 
Propagating  Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Hot  and  Cold 
Graperies,  Greenhonses.Conservatories.  Orchard  Houses, 
etc.,  with  the  various  modes  of  Ventilating  and  Heating, 
Post-paid,  $1,50. 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm, 

AND  BARN-YARD.  Embracing  thn  Cultivation  of 
Vegetables,  Fruit,  Flowers,  all  Field  Crops,  Details  of 
Farm  "Work  and  Rearing  Domestic  Animals.  New  and 
Revised  Edition.  One  volume.  Post-paid,  $1,75. 

Young  Farmer’s  Manual. 

Vol.  I.  The  Farm  and  the  Workshop,  with  Practical 
Directions  for  laying  out  a  Farm,  Erecting  Buildings, 
Fences,  Farm  Gates,  Selecting  good  Farrn  and  Shop 
Tools,  and  performing  Farm  Operations.  Fully  Illus¬ 
trated.  Post-paid,  $1.75. 

Young  Farmer’s  Manual, 

Yol.  It.  How  to  Make  Farming  Pay,  with  fulYDetails  of 
Farm  Management,  Character  of  Soils.  Plowing,  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Grass  Lands,  Manures,  Farm  Implements,  Stock, 
Drainage,  Planting,  Harvesting,  etc.  Illustrated.  Post¬ 
paid,  $1,75. 

Husmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine. 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Native  Grape  and  Manufacture 
of  American  Wine.  By  Geo.  llusmann,  of  Missouri. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Elliott’s  Lawn,  and  Shade  Trees. 

For  Planting  Parks,  Gardens,  Cemeteries,  Private 
Grounds,  and'Avenues.  Fully  Illustrated  and  described. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Culturist, 

The  Cultivation  of  Forest  Trees  for  Shade,  for  Shelter, 
for  Fuel,  for  Timber,  and  for  Profit.  Illustrated.  Post- 
paid,  $1.50. 

Address 


Estimates  of  Cost. 

One  superb  quarto  volume.  Mailed  post- 
paid  on  receipt  ©if  price, 


Bicknell’s  Village  Builder, 

Showing  F.levations  and  Plans  for  Cottages-Villas,  Suburban 
Residences.  Farm  Houses,  Stables,  ami  Carriage  Houses, 
Store  Fronts,  School  Houses,  Churches,  Court  Houses,  and  a 
Model  Jail.  Also,  Exterior  and  Interior  Details  for  Public 
and  Private  Buildings,  witli  Approved  Forms  for  Contracts 
and  Specifications,  containing  iiftv-five  Plates,  drawn  to 
Scale,  giving  the  Style  and  Cost  of  P.nikling  in  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Country.  REVISED  EDITION,  with 
three  additional  plates,  showing  inside  finish  for  Stores, 
Banks,  and  Insurance  Offices,  and  two  Elevations  and  Plans 
for  low-priced  dwellings ;  also,  a  variety  of  details  added  to 
several  plates.  Quarto  Volume,  issued  February  1,  1872. 
Price  $10.00,  post-paid. 

The  Revised  Edition  of  Village  Builder  and  Supplement, 
bound  in  one  large  volume,  price,  post-paid,  $12.00, 

ARCHITECTURE. 

By  CUMMINGS  &  MILLER. 

A  Practical  Book  on  Architectural  Details;  containing 
over  One  Thousand  Designs  aud  Illustrations,  showing  the 
Manner  of  Constructing  Cornices,  Doorways,  Porches. Win¬ 
dows,  Verandas,  Railings,  French  Roofs,  Observatories. 
Piazzas,  Bay-Windows,  Cnt-Stone  Work,  various  Styles  of 
Modern  Finish,  and  Street  Fronts  of  Houses,.  Stores,  etc., 
etc.  One  large  Quarto  Volume.  Price,  post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 


Loth’s  Practical  Stair-Builder. 

A  complete  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Building  Stairs  and 
Hand-Rails.  Designed  for  Carpenters  Builders,  and  Stnir- 
Builders.  Illustrated  with  30  original  Plates.  By  C.  ED¬ 
WARD  LOTH,  Professional  Stair-Builder.  One  largo  Quarto 
Volume,  bound  in  Cloth.  Price,  post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 


tions  for  Races,  Management  in  the  Stable,  on 
the  Track,  Horse  Life,  etc.  By  Joseph  Cairn 
Simpson.  Post  octavo.  Post-paid,  $2,50. 


ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  P4ew  York. 


Address 


ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

243  Broadway,  New  York. 
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GREAT  REDUCTION 

I3V  TEA.S. 

GREAT  SAVING  TO  CONSUMERS 

BY  GETTING  UP  CLUBS. 

And  remunerative  to  Club  Organizers. 

Consumers  can  save  5  to  8  profits  by  purchasing  of  the 

Great  American  Tea  Comp’y, 

31  &  33  Yesey  Street , 

P.  O.  Pox,  5,G43.  SEW  YORK  CITY. 

WOO^  TABEK  &  MORSE, 

Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  JSf.  I. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Steam-Engines, 

Portable,  Stationary  .laiul 
Agricultural. 

Hundreds  in  use  in  Shops,  Print¬ 
ing  Rooms,  Mills,  Mines,  and  on 
Farms  and  Plantations  for  Grain 
Threshing.  Food  Cooking  for 
Stock, Cotton  Ginning,  Sawing,  etc. 
Circulars  sent  on  application. 


f  TSEFUSa  MACHINES.-Doty’s  Primers 
and  Axle  Lifters.  Machines  and  rights  for  sale.  Agents 
wanted.  Send  for  circular  to 

WM.  M.  DOTY,  251  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE 

WASHINGTON 

LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

155  Broadway,  New  York. 

ASSETS,  .  .  $3,000,000 


Rare 

Ctaiice 

for 

Clubs. 


Art  Publications 


WITH  THE 


Periodicals  and  Bools 

OF 

Orange  Judd  &  Co. 


Agents 

Wanted 

Erery- 

flere. 


By  a  special  arrangement  with  Orange  Jndd&Co.  we 
are  now  prepared  to  oiler  their  Periodicals  and  Books,  alon0- 
with  our  rare  and  beautiful  Chromos,  on  a  Very  unusual 
scale  of  liberal  inducements. 

We  will  present  the  Agriculturist  for  one  year  to  every 
individual  or  family  in  the  United  States  who  sends  ns  a  casli 
order,  at  our  regular  price,  $2.50,  for  one  of  our  new  Chro¬ 
mos  copied  from  marble,  sent  prepaid  by  mail. 

For  $4.15,  we  will  send  our  fine  Chromo  of  "Lake  Adiron¬ 
dack,"  or  any  other  subject  on  our  list  of  the  same  value, 
prepaid  by  mail,  together  with  B earth  and  Borne  free  for 
one  year.  For  other  offers,  with  inducements  to  cltrbs, 
terms  to  agents,  etc.,  address 

CIIAS.  H.  LYON,  Agent  of  New  York  Art  Pul).  Co., 

551  Pearl  st„  New  York.  (P.  O.  Box  3332.) 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  PROMOTED ! 

Agrlcaslttare  HeineHted ! 

goxots 

Patent  Absorbent  Closet  and  Urinal. 


Made  from  Natural  Growth  ©f  Wood. 


The  most  attractive,  ornamental,  and  durable  embellish¬ 
ment  of  tile  garden  and  portico  iu  summer,  and  for  window 
decorations  in  winter. 

SUftflEVIER-HQUSES  FITTED  UP, 

PARKS  EMBELLISHED, 
COUNTRY  SEATS  BEAUTIFIED. 

Having  the  most  extensive  manufactory  in  the  United 
States,  we  are  prepared  to  lilt  orders  of  every  kind,  from  a 
single  bird-cage,  to  the  complete  furnishing  of  a  nark  with 
rustic  work.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular  and  Price-lists. 
Address  JAMES  KONC,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

FAIiUI  C  ABM'S  A  AID  WAGONS 


Always  on  hand  and  made  to  order.  Also  every  descrip, 
tion  of  II  .-avy  Cart;  and  Wagon  for  city  and  country  use  and 
ior  slapping.  Illustrated  Circulars  free  by  mail. 

JOHN  L.  KIPP, 

_ 163  El.Iriilge  street.  New  York. 

SPELLS  IMG,— Roys  ana  Girls  love  to  spell 
and  write  words  on  the 
ruled  Spelling  Slate. 
Parents, encourage  them 
and  buy  one  for  each 
child.  No  home  or 
cehoolsliould  bewitliout. 
Teachers  adopt  them. 
The  new  kind,  ruled  for 
40  W  ords  and  Numbers, 
with  a  rulea  back  lor 
corrections  or  composi¬ 
tion,  printed  heading, 
with  space  for  scholar's 
name, No. .class, and  date. 
Size,  5x7)4  inches.  Retail 
price,  10  cts.  Introduc¬ 
tory  to  schools,  6  cts. 
Sample  by  mail  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price. 

SILICATE  BOOK 
SLATE  CO.. 

101  Fulton  St.,  cor. 
Church  St„  N.  Y. 


CYRUS  CURTISS,  President. 

W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr.,  Vice-Pres’t  and  Actuary. 
W.  HAXTUN,  Secretary. 


Dividends  paid  annually  from  date  of  policy,  and  are  non- 
feitable  by  Charter. 

Premiums  are  required  in  Cash.  Dividends  are  paid  in  Cash. 
Assets  are  held  in  Cash. 

All  profits  divided  among  the  Policy-holders. 


NEW  1872. 


Moulton  Rolls, 

Most  Durable; 

DoubleSpiral  Cogs 

Easiest  Working ; 

Curved  Clamp, 

Holds  Firmest ; 

Metal  Journal 
Casings, 

WO  WEAR-OUT. 


PROVIDENCE  TOOL  COMPANY, 

11  ‘Warren  st.,  N.  Y.,  ami  PROV.,  R.  I. 

A  Good  Cheap 
Sewing-Machine  at  Last. 

We  have  been  offering  as  a  Premium,  for  some  weeks 
past,  the  Beckwith  new  $10  Sewing  Ma¬ 
chine,  which  has  been  fully  described  in  the  American 
Agriculturist  for  March  and  April.  Wc  have  already  given 
and  sold  some  hundreds  of  these  machines,  and  testimo¬ 
nials  of  satisfaction  are  coming  from  every  quarter. 

Wc  ha  ve  contracted  with  the  Beck  with  Sewing  Machine 
Company  for  1,000  of  them  to  supply  our  own 
friends,  and  as  Premiums.  Each  -machine  is  put 
in  a  neat,  compact  box,  with  h'emmer  and  guide,  oil-can,- 
bottle  of  oil,  thread,  different-sized  needles,  etc.,  with  full 
Printed  Directions  for  using,  and  delivered  to  any  express 
office  in  this  city,  without  extra  charge  above  the  $10. 
As  we  buy  the  machines  at  wholesale  price,  we  have  de¬ 
cided  to  give  our  readers  some  advantage  of  tills,  an  we 
therefore  propose  to  make  a  present  for  himse,  r 
herself,  or  for  any  friend,  of  one  copy  of  Hearth  ana 
Ilome  or  two  copies  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
for  the  balance  of  this  year  (1S72),  to  the  first  SOO  per 
sons  who  send  us  $10  for  one  of  the  new  machines; 
The  New  Sewiii”'  Machine  as  a  Premiuiu 
without  Money. 

To  enable  those  to  get  this  machine  who  can  not  raise 
even  the  $10  to  buy  it,  we  make  the  following  offer  : 

We  will  send  the  Machine  free  to  any 
one  who  will  collect  and  forward  SIX  sub¬ 
scribers  for  HEARTH  AND  HOME  one 
year  at  $3  each  ;  or  TWELVE  subscri¬ 
bers  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
for  one  year,  at  $1.50  e&e&L, 

Almost  any  lady  can  readily  secure  this  small 
number  of  subscribers  and  geta  Machine  free  ;  or 
some  friend  can  tints  obtain  it  for  her,  as  a  present. 
Address  the  Publishers, 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  346  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


The  Goux  system  possesses  all  the  advantages  of  the  dry- 
eartli  system,  without  its  disadvantages ;  it  is  economical, 
deodorizing,  and  self-acting.  The  whole  refuse  of  every 
house— as  excreta,  liquid  or  solid,  ashes,  and  sweepings— are 
disposed  of  and  turned  to  account,  and  it  is  applicable  in 
individual  cases,  dwellings,  and  in  large  communities.— Sci¬ 
entific  American,  Jan.  1, 1S72. 

“  Is.  in  an  eminent  degree,  worthy  of  public  attention, 
and  must,  when  its  simplicity  and  practical  utility  come  to 
be  fully  understood,  attain  a  wide  popularity.”—  Cultivator 
and  Country  Gentleman,  March  28, 18.2. 

“  The  Goux  system  of  closets  is  so  simple  and  effective  in 
its  operation,  so  scientifically  correct,  and  of  such  practical 
utility,  it  only  needs  to  be  understood  to  he  appreciated.” — 
Moore's  Rural  New  Yorker,  March  1G,  1872. 

The  absolute  necessity  for  disposing  of  our  waste  matter 
in  a  manner  which  is  not  prejudicial  to  health,  makes  it  im¬ 
perative  to  use  a  dry-earth  closet  in  some  shape,  and  this 
one  has  many  advantages  to  recommend  it  ."—American 
Agriculturist,  April,  1872. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to  or  address 

GOUX  FERTILIZING  CO., 

Cor.  Varick,  Vestry,  &  Canal  sts„  New  York. 

DR.  NICHOLS  is  a  successful  farmer,  and  practical 
chemist.  See  Farm  Experiments  at  Lakeside;  The 
Relations  of  Water  to  Agriculture  ;  .Chemistry  of  a  Hen's 
Egg;  The  Food  of  Plants;  Farm  Pencilings  at  Lakeside; 
What  shall  we  Use  for  Water  Pipes?  and  other  valuable 
papers  in  his  interesting  book,  Fireside  Science,  just  pub¬ 
lished  by  -Hurd  &  Houghton,  New  York,  The  Riverside 
Press,  Cambridge.  Price  $1.50. 

A  GENTS,  LOOK  ! — $13 a  clay  made  selling 
7 o  Scissors  Sharpener  and  other  new  wares.  Sample  25c. 
Catalogue  free.  T.  J.  HASTINGS  &  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

CASH  BEFORE  INSERTION. 

American  Agriculturist. 

ENGULISM  EVITION. 

Ordinary  Pages,  SI  .50  per  line  (agate),  each  insertion. 
OpenPages  (open  without  cutting). S’bper  line. 

Lust  Page,  and  2d  and  3d  Cover  Pages— S2.50  per  line. 
Page  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Page— S3. 00  per  line. 
No  advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  $5.00. 

GEK9IAN  ES>ITTOrV. 

Ordinary  Pages,  25  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 
Business  Notices  and  Last  Page.  40  cents  per  line. 

No  advertisement  inserted  lor  less  than  $1.00. 


Hearth  and  Home. 

Ordinary  Pages,  per  line  (agate),  each  insertion  ..  .50  cent '. 

Business  Notices,  7th  Page,  and  Last  Page . 75  cents. 

Cuts . 25  cents  per  line  exti,'.. 

No  Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  $2.vJ. 

B3?"No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received 
Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE  .TODD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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BOOKS  for  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  unci  for  sale  by  Oratige  Judd  &  Co.,  215  Broad1 
\vay,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  fol'wafded  by 
mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  ] 

Allen's  (L.  F.)  American  Cattle . ,.$  2  50 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture .  1  50 

Allen’s  (R.  L.)  American  Farm  Book .  1  50 

Allen’s  (R.  L.  and  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book. .  2  50 

Allen’s  (R.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  1  00 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual.  '67  to  ’71,  each, pa., 50c. ;  clo. 

Am.  Horticultural  Annual,  ’07  to '71, each,  pa.,  50c.;  clo. 

American  Bird  Fancier . . . 

American  Rose  Culturist . . . . . 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  1 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban  Houses, .  1 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden. .  2 

Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier . . . . 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures . 

Boussingault's  Rural  Economy .  1 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers .  1  75 


Brill’s  Farm-Gardening  and  Seed-Growing, 

Buist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory .  1 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener .  1 

Caldwell's  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis .  2 

Chorlton’s  Grape-Grower’s  Guide . 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener . 

Cole's  (8.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book . 

Cole’s  Veterinarian . 

Copeland's  Country  Life .  5 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets .  3 

'  Crack  Shot.  (Barber.) . 1 

CrofTs  Model  Suburban  Architecture .  5 

Dadd’s  (Geo.  II.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor .  1 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor .  1 

Dana’s  Muck  Maunal . 1 

Darwin’s  Variation  ot  Animals  and  Plants.  2  Volumes.  0 

Dead  Shot;  or  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide .  1 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant .  2 

Downing’s  Fruits  &  Fruit  Trees.  New  Ed.  Oct., 1122pp.  4 

Downing’s  Landscape.  Gardening .  6 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry . 

Eggleston’s  Hoosier  School-Master .  1 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit  Grower’s  Guide .  1 

Eveletli’s  School-House  Architecture .  10 

Field’s  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture .  1 

Flax  Culture . 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports.  8vo.,  2vols .  G 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing.  8  vo..  100  eug’s —  5 
Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen.  8vo.  3 
Frank  Forester’s  Horse  and  Horsemanship.  8vo„  2  vols.  15 

French’s  Farm  Drainage .  1 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Culturist . 1 

1 
1 


Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist. 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist. 

Fuller's  Strawberry  Culturist, 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture .  1  51 

Gregory  on  Squashes . paper. . 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows . 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle .  .  1 

Harney’s  Barns.  Out-buildings,  and  Fences .  10 

Harris’  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation . cloth. .  4 

Harris  on  the  Pig .  1 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Protit .  1 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture. . .  1 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Housekeepers .  1 

Hoopes’  Book  of  Evergreens .  3 

Hooper's  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30c _ cloth. . 

Hop  Culture' . 

Hunter  and  Trapper .  1 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  House .  1 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden  and  Farm-Yard.. . ......  2 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed .  2 

Johnson's  How  Crops  Grow . 2 


Johnson’s  Peat  and  Its  Uses .  1 


Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1 

Leuchar’s  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses . .  1 

Lyman’s  Cotton  Culture .  1 

Mile3  on  the  Horse’s  Foot . 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine .  1 

Mrs.  Cornelius’s  Young  Housekeeper’s  Friend .  1 

My  Vineyard  at  Lalceview .  1 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture . 

Onion  Culture . . 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . paper,  30c _ cloth. . 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture . 

Parsons  on  the  Rose.  By  Samuel  B.  Parsons .  1 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer . 

Percheron  Horse .  1 

Potato  Culture.  (Prize  Essay.) .  paper. . 

§uinbv’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  Keeping .  1 

andall’s  Sheep  Husbandry .  1 

Randall’s  Fine- Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1 

Richardson  on  the  Dog . paper,  30c — cloth _ 

Rivers’ Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1 

Rural  Church  Architecture.  Folio,  in  colors,  45  plates.  12 

Saunders’  Domestic  Poultry...  .paper,  40c _ bound.. 

Schenek’s  Gardener’s  Text-Book . 

Simpson’s  Horse  Portraiture .  2 

Skillful  Housewife . . 

Stewart’s  (John)  Stable  Book .  1 

The  Dog.  By  Dinks,  Mayhew,  and  Hutchinson .  3 

Thomas’  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery .  1 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals .  1 

Tim  Bunker  Papers .  1 

Tobacco  Culture . . 

Turner’s  Cotton  Planter’s  Manual .  1 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register .  .  3 

Wallace’s  American  Stud  Book.  Vol.l .  10 

Warder’s  American  Pomology . .  3 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens .  1 

Waring’s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health .  1 

Waring’s  Elements  of  Agriculture .  1 

Waring’s  Earth  Closets  and  Earth  Sewage . 

Weidenmann’s  Beautifying  Country  Homes.  A  superb 
quarto  volume.  24  lithograph  plates,  in  colors _  1.5 
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Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes. 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People . 

White’s  Cranberry  Culture . 

White's  Gardening  for  the  South .  . 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm-Houses . 

Woodward's  Suburban  and  Country  Houses . 

Woodward's  Country  Homes . 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings. 

Woodward’s  National  Architect .  .  .  12 

Wright's  Practical  Poultry  Keeper. 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse. 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle . . 

Y  ouatt  on  the  Hog . 

Youatt  on  Sheep . 


O.  J.  &  Co.  keep  in  Stock  the  following  Books : 

Architecture.  By  Cummings  &  Miller . if  10  00 

“  Bicknell’s  Village  Builder .  10  00 

“  Principles  and  Practice  of.  ByLoring& Jenney  12  00 

“  Review  and  American  Builder’s  Journal.  By 

S.  Sloan.  In  Nos.,  each .  50 

Art  of  Saw  Filing.  (Holly.) .  75 

Bailey’s  Our  Owii  Birds  of  ttie  United  States . .  1  50 

Bement’s  Poulterer’s  Companion .  2  00 

Bridgeman’s  Young  Gardener’s  Assistant .  2  50 

Purr’s  Vegetables  oi  America .  5  00 


Carpenters  and  Joiners’  Hand-Book.  (Holly,) . * 

8arpenter  and  Joiner.  (R.  Riddell.), . . . 

hemistry  of  the  Farm.  (Nichols.) . 

Cider-Maker's  Manual . . . . 

Downing's  Cottage  Residences . .  ... 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays., .  . 

Du  Breuil’s  Vineyard  Culture.  (Dr.  Warder.) . 

Farming  for  Boys . . 

Fishing  in  American  Waters.  (Scott.) . 

Flagg's  European  Vineyards . 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses . . . 

Flint's  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming. . . . 


Geyelin’s  Poultry  Breeding.. 

Gray’s  How  Plants  Grow . 

Gray's  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons,  in  one  vol.. 

Gray’s  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany . 

Harazthy’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine-Making . 

Hatfield’s  American  House  Carpenter . 

Hay’s  Interior  Decorator.  . 

Horse  Training  Made  Easy.  (Jennings.) . 

Husmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine .  . 

Jennings  on  Cattle . 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry . 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases  . 

Kemp’s  Lan  dscapc  Gardening . 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey  Bee . 

Maynew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor'. . 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management . 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers _ 

Blanks  for  do  do  do . 

Manufacture  of  Vinegar  (Dussauce) . 

Mechanic’s  Companion.  (Nicholson.) . 

Morrell's  American  Shepherd . 

Mrs.  Hale's  New  Cook  Book . 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood . 

Norris'  Fish  Culture. 


Packard’s  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects. 


Painter,  Gilder,  and  Varnisher . 

Quincv  (Hon.  Josinli)  on  Soiling  Cattle .  .  - 

Quinn's  Money  in  the  Garden . 

Quinn’s  Pear  Culture  for  Profit . . 

Rand’s  Bulbs . 

Rand’s  Flowers  for  Parlor  and  Garden . 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs.  Bound,  5  vols.,  each . 

Riddell's  New  Elements  of  Hand  Railing . 

Roosevelt’s  Five  Acres  too  Much . 

Rural  Studies . . 

Scribner's  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book . 

Silloway’s  Modern  Carpentry . 

Strong’s  Cultivation  of  the  Grape . 

Tegetmeier’s  Poultry  Book . 

Ten  Acres  Enough .  . 

The  Horse.  (Stonehenge.)  Eng.  edition,  8vo„  622  pages. 

The  Mule.  (Riley.) . . .  . 

Thomas’  Fruit  Culturist . 

Trapper’s  Guide . 

Tucker's  Register  of  Rural  Affairs . . . 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages . . 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden . 

Tollman's  Household  Science . . 
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READ 


The  New  Story, 

By  the  author  of  “  The  Hoosier  School-Master,” 

The  extraordinary  success  of  Edward  Eg¬ 
gleston’s  Hoosier  School-Master, which  appeared 
in  Hearth  and  Home  last  autumn,  and  which 
was  pronounced  by  the  leading  authorities  in 
literature  one  of  the  most  admirable  pictures  of 
Western  life  ever  produced,  lias  given  Mr.  Eg¬ 
gleston  a  high  rank  as  a  writer  of  fiction. 

The  Publisheus  have  great  pleasure  in  an¬ 
nouncing  that  Mr.  Eggleston  has  almost  com¬ 
pleted  a  New  Story,  the  publication  of  which 
was  begun  in  Hearth  and  Home,  No.  16, 
April  20th,  witli  profuse  Illustrations  by  the  best 
Artists.  It  is  entitled 

THE  END  OF  THE  WORLD. 

A  LOVE  STORY. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  the  West  thirty  years  ago, 
and  we  feel  sure  that  the  story  will  excel  The 
Hoosier  School-Master  in  vividness,  humor,  and 
powerful  delineation  of  character. 

Annual  subscriptions  for  Hearth  and 
Home,  at  Three  Dollars,  may  begin  with  the 
story,  and  the  Publishers  make  a  special 
offer  of  the  paper  from  the  commencement 
of  the  story  to  the  end  of  1872  (more  than  eight 
months)  for  Two  Dollars. 

Orange  Judd  &  Go., 

243  Broadway,  New  York. 


Have  You  Head  It? 


8th  Thousand 

Selling  Rapidly. 


THE 


HOOSIER 

SCHOOL- MASTER. 

By  EDWARD  EGGLESTON. 

Finely  Illustrated,  with  12  Full-Page 
Engravings  on  Tinted  Paper, 
and  Numerous  Other 
Cuts. 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

Tlie  development  of  the  story  is  substantially  a  rude  epic 
of  truth,  gentleness,  and  true  pluck.  For  the  young  master, 
younger  than  most  of  his  pupils,  far  more  cultivated  in 
every  direction  than  any  of  the  population,  and  practically 
religious,  instructs  the  community  as  well  as  the  school ; 
reclaims  some  of  the  worst,  foils  some,  and  has  some  de¬ 
tected  and  punished;  encourages  and  loves,  and  Is  loved 
by  a  charming  orphan,  and  graduates  into  a  higher  position 
with  the  highest  honors.  The  moral  is  one  of  robust  man¬ 
hood  confirmed  in  the  worst  conditions.— American  and 
Gazette  (Philadelphia). 

The  talent  of  the  author  is  by  no  means  limited  to  exter¬ 
nal  observation,  but  extends  below  the  surface  to  shrewd 
recognition  of  the  lights  and  shades  of  character.  He 
makes  free  use  of  the  comic  element  in  his  descriptions, 
but  only  when  comic  objects  fall  in  his  way;  lie  is  not  al¬ 
ways  bound  on  a  forlorn  pursuit  of  fun,  and  does  his  read¬ 
ers  the  justice  to  remember  that  they  are  capable  of  amuse¬ 
ment  without  being  kept  on  a  broad  laugh  by  perpetual 
caricature.  Although  possessing  a  strong  sense  of  the  ludi¬ 
crous,  lie  is  no  cynic;  lie  is  not  one  who  rejoices  I11  making 
sport  of  the  faults  and  foibles  of  his  fellow-creatures ;  bis 
power  of  satire  furnishes  him  with  a  trenchant  blade,  but 
lie  lias  too  much  good-nature  to  use  it  for  mischief.  Tlie 
kindly  tone  of  liis  volume  does  not  at  all  detract  from  its 
piquant  effect,  while  it  will  recommend  it  to  many  readers 
who  prefer  humanity  to  ill-liumor. — New  York  Tribune. 

It  is  full  of  quaint  humor,  a  tender  pathos,  and  vivid  de¬ 
scriptions.—  New  York  Standard. 

Tlie  “  events  ”  are  stirring  and  dramatic,  and  tlie  style  is 
quiet,  impersonal,  and  almost  epigrammatic  in  its  ability  to 
lay  bare  an  entire  situation  or  character  in  a  sentence  or 
phrase. — Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle. 

It  is  at  once  quaint  and  truthful,  and  illustrated  as  it  is  hi’ 
masterly  cuts,  it  should  be  one  of  tlie  most  popular 
books.— Christian  Standard  (Cincinnati). 

For  realistic  conception  and  life-like  delineation  of  char¬ 
acter,  it  is  not  excelled  by  any  American  story.— Methodist. 

Mr.  Eggleston’s  powerful  novel,  11  Tlie  Hoosier  Scliool- 
Master,”  increases  In  Interest  as  It  goes  on,  and  contains 
some  characters  truly  original. — Springfield  Republican. 

Some  passages  in  it,  for  life-like  delineation  and  tlie  sim¬ 
ple,  artless  beauty  which  constitute  tlie  highest  perfection 
of  story-writing,  are  equal  to  some  of  tlie  very  best  passages 
in  Dickens.— Religious  Telescope. 

Edward  Eggleston's  genius  for  story-telling  is  now  flower¬ 
ing  out  in  “Tlie  Hoosier  School-Master,”  an  illustrated 
story,  which  promises  to  be  of  rare  interest. — Sunday-school 
Times. 

Edward  Eggleston’s  story,  “The  Hoosier  School-Master,” 
affords  one  of  tlie  most  graphic  and  picturesque  portrait¬ 
ures  of  the  early  frontier  life  ot  tlie  West  which  lias  ever 
been  written.  Some  of  his  character  sketches  are  inimita¬ 
ble,  and  all  have  an  individuality  and  freshness  which  stamp 
him  as  a  genuine  artist. — N.  Y.  Evening  Mail. 

The  London  Fun  says  of  this  book,  an  edition  of  which 
has  appeared  in  England : 

“  The  Hoosier  School- Master,  both  by  its  description  as  a 
book  of  American  humor  and  by  tlie  cut  on  tlie  wrapper, 
would  lead  one  to  suppose  it  was  something  in  tlie  ‘Josh 
Billings  ’  line.  It  is,  however,  a  pleasant  disappointment  to 
find  it  a  charming  story  ill  the  vein  of  Wendell  Holmes; 
humorous  it  is  true,  but  full  of  a  rough,  natural  pathos  that 
will  commend  itself  to  all  readers.  We  must  keep  an  eye  on 
Mr.  Eggleston.” 

PRICE,  POST-PAID . $1.25. 

Orange  Judd  &  Co., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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INVESTMENTS. 

To  those  who  have  funds  to  invest,  and  to  those 
who  wish  to  increase  their  income  from  funds 
already  invested  in  other  securities,  we  recommend 
Northern  Pacific  Seven-Thirties.  Bearing  Seven 
and  Three-tenths  (7  3-10)  gold  interest,  and  secured 
by  a  First  Mortgage  on  both  the  Road  and  Land 
Grant  of  great  extent  and  value,  they  combine  un¬ 
usual  Profitableness  with  unquestionable  Security. 

The  proceeds  of  all  sales  of  Land  are  required  to 
be  devoted  by  the  Trustees  of  f  lie  Bondholders  as 
a  Sinking  Fund  to  t lie  purchase  and  cancellation  of 
the  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  or  temporarily  to  the 
payment  of  interest  thereon,  if  necessary.  This 
provision  will  make  the  Railroad  Company  itself  a 
large  purchaser  of  its  own  securities  in  the  open 
market  after  the  road  is  completed,  and  until  the 
Bonds  mature  or  are  all  bought  in. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  are 
now  offering  for  sale  and  settlement  about  Two 
Million  Acres  of  its  Lands  in  Minnesota,  and  many 
thousand  acres  arc  already  taken  and  applied  for. 
Thus  the  immense  landed  estate  of  the  Company 
begins  at  once  to  be  available. 

The  issue  of  Bonds  is  limited  to  $50,000  per  mile 
of  road ;  holders  arc  exempt  from  United  States 
tax;  the  principal  and  interest  are  payable  in  Gold 
—the  principal  in  thirty  years,  and  the  interest  (at 
the  Banking  House  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.,  New  York) 
semi-annually,  first  of  January  and  Juljq  at  the 
rate  of  7  3  10  per  cent  per  annum — nearly  S  1-4  per 
font  currency.  Denominations :  Coupon,  $100, 
$500,  and  $1,000;  Registered,  $100,  $500,  $1,000, 
$5,000,  and  $10,000.  Present  sell  ing  price,  Par  and 
Accrued  Interest  in  Currency. 

EXCHANGING  UNITED  STATES  5-20s. 

In  view  of  the  ability  and  fixed  policy  of  the 
Government  to  call  in  all  its  5-20s,  and  substitute  a 
low  interest  bond,  many  holders  of  5-20s  arc  ex¬ 
changing  them  for  Northern  Pacifies,  thus  adding 
to  their  principal  the  present  premium  on  Govern¬ 
ment  Bonds,  and  increasing  their  yearly  interest 
income  nearly  one  third. 

All  marketable  stocks  and  bonds  will  be  received 
(by  express  or  otherwise)  at  current  prices  in  ex¬ 
change  for  Northern  Pacific  Seven-Thirties  without 
expense  to  the  investor. 

Pamphlets  and  full  information  will  be  furnished 
on  application. 

JAY  COOKE  &,  CO>3 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  <fc  Washing  ton. 

FOR  SALE  BY  BANKS  AND  BANKERS 
GENERALLY. 

The  Rochester  Berry-Basket. 

Not  interior  to,  and  pacts  In  same  crates  as 
tlie  Beecher  basket,  which  costs  about  50  per 
cent  more.  See  prices  on  page  191,  and 

~ 1 15= — S '  order  early. 

A.  VINEGAR  a 

Description,  etc.,  lor  3c.  A.  D.  STRONG,  Ashtabula,  O. 

"■^IRST  Premiums  awarded  by  Amer.  Inst.,  1870. 

MICROSCOPES. 

Illustrated  Price-List  sent  free  on  application. 

MAGIC  LANTERNS. 

Catalogue,  priced  and  illustrated,  sent  free. 

T.  II.  McALLISTER,  Optician,  49  Nfissau-st.,  N.  y. 

WA.  COVERT  &  CO.,  Produce  Com- 
o  mission  merchants,  No.  G3  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 
“  Quick  sales  and  prompt  returns.”  d?”  Send  lor  our  weekly 
Price-current  and  Marking  Plate. 


Send  for  some  Magic  Photographs.  Wonderful  and  amus¬ 
ing.  25  cents  a  package  ;  5  assorted  packages.  $1.  Sent, 
postage  paid,  by  W.  C.  WKMYSS,  739  Broadway,  New  York. 


THHIE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  is  print- 
®  ed  with  Ink  furnished  by  Chas.  Enev  Joijnson  &  Co., 
10th  and  Lombard  Sts.,  Phila.  59  Gold  St.,  cor.  of  Ann,  NY. 


$500  CHALLENGE. 


MGHTNEVe  SAWS. 

New  Yoek  American  Institute  Fair  Building,? 

Nov.  4th,  1871.  1 

E.  M.  Boynton,  80  Beekman  st..  New  York : 

Sin:  This  certifies  that  I  saw  the  Lightning  Cross-Cut  Saw 
worked  by  hand,  by  two  men,  Nov.  2d,  at  this  Fair.  Said 
men  and  Saw  cut  off  a  sound  8x9-inch  chestnut  log  in  3% 
seconds ;  and  16  cuts  of  same,  continuously,  in  two  minutes 
and  IS  seconds,  or  at  the  rate  of  a  cord  of  wood  in  less  than 
nine  minutes.  I  am  satisfied  that  for  all  purposes  of  cross¬ 
cutting  large  and  small  timber,  your  cross-cuts  and  wood 
saws  have  no  rival  in  speed,  in  ease,  and  in  simplicity. 

I  believe  their  universal  use  would  save  a  vast  amount  of 
money  and  time,  and  lighten  the  toil  of  millions  of  men. 

J.  W.  BLAKE,  Supt.  A.  I.  F. 

Where  the  Hardware  Trade  do  not  sell  the  genuine  saw,  a 
six-foot  Cross-Cut  and  a  Wood  Saw  shipped  on  receipt  of  S6. 


Issued  Weekly. 


A  Large,  Beautiful,  Highly  Illustrated 
and  very  Valuable  Journal,  of  20  Pages 
— full  of  Reliable,  Instructive,  and  In¬ 
teresting  Reading  Matter,  News,  and 
Miscellany;  just  suited  to  tlie  Wants 
and  Wishes  of  every  Family  —  every 
Man,  Woman,  and  Child  in  America  — 
whether  living,  in  City  or  Country. 


has  engaged  as  contributors  one  of  the 
finest  Corps  of  Writers  in  the  world, 
including  the  following : 


JEAN  INGEEOXV, 

M  Att  V  ELIZABETH  DODGE, 
LOUISA  II.  ALCOTT, 

ELIZABETH  STUART  PHELPS, 
ROSE  TERRY, 

MARIA  R.  OAKEY, 

REBECCA  HARDING  DAVIS, 
EDWARD  EGGLESTON, 

EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE, 

And  many  others. 

Terms : 

One  Copy,  One  Year,  -  -  $3.00 
Four  Copies,  One  Year,  -  $2.75  each. 
Ten  or  More  Copies,  -  -  -  $2.50  each. 

One  copy  each  of  Hearth  and  Home 
and  American  Agriculturist  will  be  sent 
one  year  for  $4. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


TIFFANY  &  CO. 

Union  Square,  Hew  York, 

SILVERSMITHS. 

OUR  EXTENSIVE  WOP.KS,  AT  53  AND  55  PRINCE 
ST.,  ENABLE  US  TO  OFFER  SILVERWARE  OF  STYLES 
DISTINCTLY  OUR  OWN,  AND  SUPERIOR  TO  THOSE 
OFFERED  BY  THE  TRADE  GENERALLY. 

FORKS  AND  SPOONS  OF  ENTIRELY  NEW  PIT- 
TERNS  AT  FIXED  AND  CLOSE  PRICES. 

DINNER,  DESSERT,  AND  TEA  SERVICES,  COM¬ 
PLETE  SETS  FOR  LIBRARY,  TOILET,  CHILDREN, 
SHAVING,  LUNCH,  COFFEE,  AND  BREAKFAST. 

ARTICLES  AND  SERVICES  FOR  PRESENTATION 
PRIZES  FOR  RACING,  SPORTING,  ETC..  ON  EXHIBI¬ 
TION,  AND  MADE  TO  SPECIAL  DESIGNS  AT  VERY 
SHORT  NOTICE. 

SPECIAL  ARTICLES  AND  COMBINATIONS  FOR 

PRESENTS 

PUT  UP  IN  SUITABLE  CASES  OF  OUR  OWN  MAKE. 

ATWOOD’S 

Country  and  Suburban  Houses. 

By  D.  T.  ATWOOD,  Architect. 

A  hook  for  every  one  who  loves  a  tasteful  country  home, 
and  desires  help  in  providing  it.  Tlie  work  is  finely  illus¬ 
trated  with  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  engravings,  and 
gives  instruction  upon  all  points,  from  tlie  selecting  of  a 
place  to  build,  to  the  perfect  completion  of  the  house. 

Contents:  Hints  to  House  Seekers;  The  Plan;  Water 
Supply;  Kitchen  and  Ventilation;  Proportion;  The  Style; 
The  Foundations;  Cisterns  and  Filtorers;  Superstructure 
Walls;  Brick;  Description  of  Ancient  Methods ;  Concrete 
Walls;  Elements  of  a  Good  Concrete ;  Concrete  Molds— 
Proportions;  How  to  Lay  a  Wall ;  Agglomerated  Concrete: 
American  Building  Block;  EnPise;  Wooden  Walls;  Ex¬ 
ternal  Covering  of  Frames;  tlie  Roof;  Timber— its  Proper¬ 
ties  and  Preservation  ;  Selection  of  Trees  for  Timber :  Sea¬ 
soning  and  Preservation  of  Timber;  Painting;  Designs  and 
Plans  of  Cottages,  Country  Houses,  Churches,  Stables,  etc. 
Price,  post-paid,  $1.50. 

MAKE  HOME  BEAUTIFUL. 

BUY 

One  of  the  most 
SUPERB  VOLUMES 

Ever  published  upon  tlie  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  entitled 

BEAUTIFYING 

Country  Homes, 

A  Hand-Book  of  Landscape  Gardening, 

By  J.  WEIDENMANN. 

A.  Splendid  Quarto  Volume. 
BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED 
With  numerous  fine  Wood  Engravings,  and  with 

17  FULL-PAGE  and  7  DOUBLE-PAGE 
COLORED  LITHOGRAPHS 

OF  PLACES  ALREADY  IlfPF.OVED. 

Price,  Prepaid,  $15.00. 


CRANBERRY  CULTURE. 

Illustrated.  By  Joseph  «T.  White.  Price,  $1.25. 

Tlie  author  of  this  work  lias  aimed  to  embody.  In  a  plain 
and. concise  manner,  all  tlie  useful  and  practical  facts  which 
study  and  experience  have  yielded  to  tlie  inquiring  cran¬ 
berry  grower  of  the  present  time.  Tlie  business  lias  in¬ 
creased  enormously  within  tlie  last  ten  years,  and  knowledge 
and  experience  have  kept  pace  with  that  increase. 

The  endeavor  has  been  to  make  this  work  as  comprehen¬ 
sive  as  possible;  and  it  is  believed  that  it  will  prove  an  ef¬ 
ficient  guide  to  all  who  may  have  cause  to  consult  Its  pages. 

Either  of  the  above  hooks  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  P.  BARRY. 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

“Barry's  Fruit  Garden”  is  one  of  those  practical,  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated,  aud  comprehensive  manuals  which  Orange 
Judd  &  Co.  delight  to  publish.  It  seems  to  tell  almost 
everything  which  one  book  can  tell  about  the  ins  and  outs 
and  ways  and  means  of  fruit  culture.  —  The  Advance 
(Chicago). 

Tills  volume  of  i!)0  pages,  as  its  title  implies,  is  devoted  to 
the  culture  of  fruits  of  every  variety  iit  orchards  and  gar¬ 
dens.  It  describes  the  diseases  incident  to  the  various  fruit 
trees,  the  kinds  of  insects  that  prey  upon  them,  and  the 
remedies  for  ridding  trees  of  the  evil.— Scientific  American. 

The  author  writes  from  his  own  practical  experience  ;  aud 
that  experience  is  of  no  ordinary  character,  being  the  result 
of  more  than  thirty  years’  work  at  the  head  of  the  largest 
nursery  in  America,  where  every  operation  is  conducted 
with  eminent  skill.— The  Country  Gentleman , 

It  explains  all  the  minutiae  of  fruit-gardening,  even  to  the 
implements,  copiously  illustrated  by  engravings,  so  that  the 
merest  novice  need  not  err;  gives  descriptions  of  all  the 
different  kinds  of  fruit  that  can  be  raised  in  our  climate  in 
every  stage  of  their  lives,  from  the  germ  to  the  fruit-bearing 
period,  with  instructions  In  pruning  and  grafting,  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner.  The  chapter  on  grapes  alone  is  worth 
more  than  the  price  of  the  book. — Jersey  City  Times. 

It  is  a  rich  mine  of  information  upon  fruits  of  all  kinds 
and  their  proper  culture.— Providence  Press. 

Mr.  Barry  has  long  been  known  as  an  authority  upon  fruit 
culture,  and  this  volume  of  -100  pages,  with  a  full  and  care¬ 
fully  prepared  index,  gives  the  latest  results  of  his  study 
and  experience.— Springfield  Republican. 

This  beautiful  volume,  of  nearly  five  hundred  pages,  will 
be  cordially  welcomed  by  every  lover  of  nature.  It  is  the 
most  perfect  work  we  have  seen  on  the  whole  subject,  and 
well  deserves  a  wide  circulation.—  United  Presbyterian 
(Pittsburgh). 

Wo  have  orcliardists,  strawberry  books,  grape  books, 
small-fruit  books,  and  all  that;  what  we  want  is  one  hook 
for  them  all.  Here  wo  have  it.  It  is  quito  a  scientific  work, 
too,  giving  more  than  mere  arbitrary  directions ;  we  have 
the  grounds  for  them.  May  wo  rely  on  what  it  says?  A 
sufllcient  answer  Is  that  it  comes  from  the  office  of  the 
American  Agriculturist,— Zion’s  Herald. 

FROM  HON.  MARSHALL  1’.  WILDER, 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  AM  EllI C AX  HOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Boston,  April,  187’. 

Gf.ntlemex  ;  I  have  perused  with  great  pleasure  the  new 
and  improved  edition  of  Mr.  Barry’s  book.  It  is  in  every 
respect  desirable,  and  will  receive  the  approbation  of  our 
best  pomologists.  It  is  the  result  of  a  long  life  of  expe¬ 
rience,  and  admirably  calculated  to  meet  the  demands  of 
our  age.  I  give  it  a  hearty  welcome. 

Marshall  P.  Wilde  a. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 

OBANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


“First  Find  a  Leader  who  has  Go  in  Him,  then 
Go  and  Do  Likewise.” 


The  following  correspondence  explains  itself: 

Covert,  Van  Bureu  County,  Mich.,  April  9th,  1872. 

S.  S.  WOOD  &  CO.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. : 

Gentlemen— Your  Household  Magazine  gives  good  satisfaction ;  in  fact,  those  taking  it  at  this  office  are  happily  disap¬ 
pointed.  And  as  for  the  Organ  you  ordered,  we  do  not  wisli  a  better  one.  The  children  are  perfectly  delighted,  and 
children  of  a  larger  growth  are  generally  pleased.  Perhaps  I  can  no  better  show  our  satisfaction  in  the  success  of  our 
undertaking  than  to  send  you  the  inclosed  [following],  written  [for  the  South  Haveu  Sentinel]  by  Mr.  O.  S.  Shaw,  the 
leader  of  our  choir.  Yours  truly,  D.  B.  ALLEN. 


How  to  do  It. 

Covert,  March  18th,  1872. 

Mr.  Editor— On  the  ninth  day  of  January  last,  a  copy  of  Wood’s  Household  Magazine  strayed  into  the  Covert  Post- 
office,  and  our  Postmaster,  Mr.  D.  B.  Allen,  who  is  also  Superintendent  of  our  Sabbath-School,  in  glancing  over  the  con¬ 
tents,  noticed  the  offer  to  any  Club,  Lodge,  or  Sabbatli-Scliool,  of  a  Smith's  American  Organ,  lor  tile  price  of  the  instrument 
in  subscriptions  to  the  Magazine.  Here,  thought  our  Superintendent,  is  our  opportunity ;  we  need  an  Organ,  and  we  need 
good  reading,  why  may  we  not  have  both?  The  price  of  the  Magazine  is  one  dollar  per  year,  and  for  one  hundred  and 
twenty-live  subscribers  we  can  have  a  No.  1  Organ,  price  $125.00.  With  characteristic  promptness  lie  presented  the  matter 
to  the  school  next  day,  and,  though  the  scheme  appeared  visionary  to  the  most  of  us,  the  ball  was  set  ill  motion,  and  it  was 
not  suffered  to  rest  until  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  names  were  obtained,  which,  witn  the  addition  of  twelve  dollars  in 
cash,  entitled  us  to  a  Smith’s  American  Organ,  style  No.  3,  price  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars.  The  list,  with  the  cash, 
was  sent  to  the  publishers,  the  Organ  was  promptly  forwarded,  and  last  Sabbath  its  powerful  tones  filled  our  place  of  wor* 
shin  fnr  the  first  time.  We  ran  ebeerfnllv  testify  to  the  reliability  of  the  publishers  of  Wood’s  Household  Magazine.  Tliev 


Wood’s  Magazine  is  an  original  dollar  monthly,  employing  the  very  best  contributors  and  an  able  corps  of  editors,  in¬ 
cluding  Gail  Hamilton.  Specimens  mailed  free.  Address 


S.  S.  WOOD  &  CO.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


A  Good  Cheap 
Sewing-Machine  at  Last. 

We  have  been  offering  as  a  Premium,  for  some  weeks 
past,  the  Beckwith  new  $10  Sewing;  Ma¬ 
chine,  which  has  been  fully  described  in  the  American 
Agriculturist  for  March  and  April.  Wo  have  already  given 
and  sold  some  hundreds  of  these  machines,  and  testimo¬ 
nials  of  satisfaction  are  coming  from  every  quarter. 

Wo  have  contracted  with  the  Beckwith  Sewing  Machine 
Company  for  1,000  of  them  to  supply  our  own 
friends,  and  as  Premiums.  Each  machine  is  put 
iu  a  neat,  compact  box,  with  hemmer  and  guide ,  oil-can , 
bottle  of  oil,  thread ,  different-sized  needles ,  etc.,  with  full 
Printed  Directions  for  using,  and  delivered  to  any  express 
ofliec  in  this  city,  without  extra  charge  above  the  $10. 
As  wo  buy  the  machines  at  wholesale  price,  we  have  de¬ 
cided  to  give  our  readers  some  advantage  of  this,  and  we 
therefore  propose  to  make  a  present  for  himself  or 
herself,  or  for  any  friend,  of  one  copy  of  Hearth  and 
Home  or  two  copies  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
for  the  balance  of  Hus  year  (1S72),  to  the  first,  S00  per¬ 
sons  who  send  us  $10  for  one  of  the  new  machines. 

The  New  Sewing’  liladiinc  as  a  Premium 
without  Money. 

To  enable  those  to  get  this  machine  who  can  not  raise 
even  the  $10  to  buy  it,  we  make  the  following  offer : 

Wc  will  semi  the  Machine  l'rce  to  any 
one  xvho  will  collect  and  forward  SIX  sub¬ 
scribers  for  IIEAKTII  AND  HOME  one 
year  at  $3  each  ;  or  TWELVE  subscri¬ 
bers  to  AMERICAN  AGKICCLTrRIST 
for  one  year,  at  $1.50  each. 

Almost  any  lady  can  readily  secure  this  small 
number  of  subscribers  and  get  a  machine  free ;  or 
some  friend  can  thus  obtain  it  for  her,  as  a  present. 

Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


BUY  THE 

Iron-clad  Milk  Can ! 

The  only  one  ever  manufactured  that  wilt  stand  the  hard 
usage  to  which  they  are  subjected.  For  sale  by  all  can  mak¬ 
ers.  Stock  and  Trimmings  l'or  sale  only  by  the 

Iron-clad  can  co.,  51  Dey  st.,  n.  y. 

All  genuine  are  stamped  I.  0.  0.  Co. 

M  IMPROVED  FOOT  LATHES, 

With  Slide  Rest  and  Fittings.  Just  the  thing 
iFfy  for  the  Artisan  or  Amateur  Turner. 

ALSO  HAND  PLANERS. 

-—A  Many  a  reader  of  this  paper  1ms  one  of  them. 
Selling  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  Canada,  Cuba, Europe, 
etc.  Send  for  descriptive  Catalogue. 

Address  N.  II.  BALDWIN,  Laconia,  N.  II. 

RUS*rl'UI5E. — We  again  cull  the  attention  of 
all  afflicted  with  Hernia  to  the  easy  and  effectual 
remedy  afforded  by  the  Elastic  Truss.  The  high  comnieuda- 
tiqn  it  is  receiving  from  all  quarters  shows  how  readily  this 
invention  (so  complete  and  so  much  needed)  will  supersede 
all  torturing  metal  instruments.  We  advise  all  sufferers  to 
send  for  a  descriptive  circular  to  THE  ELASTIC  TRUSS 
CO.,  No.  083  Broadway,  New  York. 

Minion’s  Encaustic  Tiles, 

CARNKIRK  VASES  for  Lawns  ami  Gardens, 
Chimney  Tops,  etc. 

MILLER  &  COATES,  279  Pearl  st.,  New  York. 

Who  wish  to  secure 
PATENTS)  should 
write  t  >  MUNN  & 
CO.,  S7  Park  Row, 
Now  York, for  Advice  and  Pamphlet,  10J  pager, FREE. 

A.  COVERT  CO.,  Produce 

O  Commission  Merchants,  Ko.  68  I’earl  SI  reel. 
New  York.  "Quick  sales  and  prompt  returns.”  11$?“ Send 
for  our  weekly  Prices-curreut  aud  Marking  Plate. 

A  CalUATS,  LOOK!- $12 u  day  made  selling' 
Scissoits  Sharpener  awl  other  new  wareW  Sample  25c. 
Catalogue  free.  T.  J.  HASTINGS  &  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

"advertisers. 

desiring  to  be  found  in 

Good  Company, 

and  of  being  favorably  introduced  to 

FIRST-CLASS  CCSTOinxfers 


throughout  the.  city  and  country,  will  find 
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Hearth  and  Home 

1  lie  cheapest  weekly  paper  for  their  use,  because  it  pays  the 
best,,  and  costs  the  least  in  proportion  to  circulation. 

The  value  of  advertising  good  articles  largely  in  the  best 
mediums  is  indicated  by  the  following  facts : 

HEARTH  AND  HOME,  which  lias  been  prominently  ad¬ 
vertised  in  tile  leading  papers  throughout  the  country  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  months,  lias  added  very  largely  to  its  cir¬ 
culation. 

The  intelligent,  thrifty,  buying  classes  find  It  just  what 
they  want.  It  is  adapted  to  the  whole  family,  and  is  READ 

alL  through. 

Advertisements  of  patent  and  quack  medicines,  deceptive 
schemes,  swindling  agencies,  and  unreliable  parties,  are 
more  rigorously  excluded  than  from  any  other  journal  ex¬ 
cept  The  American  Agriculturist.  The  readers  know  this, 
and  therefore  readily  patronize  those  who  are  admitted. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

No.  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Our  many  inland  readers,  when  they  read  the 
t  .le  to  the  engraving,  will  look  around  for  the 
’•pi  and  the  farmer.  They  are  both  in  plain 
ew,  and  as  unlike  the  farm  and  farmer  of  any 
other  part  of  the  country  as  the  sea-shore  is 
unlike  prairie  or  mountain-side.  From  their 
close  proximity  to  the  sea,  most  of  these  along¬ 
shore  farms  are,  if  not  sterile,  at  least  not  over- 
fertile,  and  the  sweeping  storms  and  the  salt 
atmosphere  restrict  the  cultivator  to  a  few 
crops,  though  it  often  happens  that  he  can  grow 
these  few  in  great  perfection.  The  farmer  him¬ 
self  is  something  of  an  amphibian,  and  is  quite 


as  handy  at  managing  a  boat  as  a  mowing 
machine.  Nets  are  quite  as  important  to  him 
as  hay-rakes,  and  the  oyster-dredge  is  as  much 
a  part  of  his  outfit  as  the  dairy  utensils.  We 
can  recall  pleasant  visits  to  more  than  one  of 
these  shore-farms,  where,  if  there  was  not  much 
systematic  agriculture,  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
comfort.  The  sea  which  carries  away  so  much 
of  value  from  the  land  returns  much  to  those 
who  live  by  its  side.  Fish,  oysters,  clams,  lob¬ 
sters,  and  other  articles  of  food  are  abundant 
and  easily  obtained,  and  the  sea  which  furnishes 
the  provisions  also  sends  drift-wood  to  cook 


them  with.  Fertilizers  for  the  fields  are  drawn 
|rom  the  ever-full  storehouse  of  the  sea.  Fish, 
sea-weed,  and  marsh  mud  all  go  to  the  compost 
heap,  and  bring  abundant  returns  from  the 
meadow  lands  au  d  fields.  It  often  happens  that 
the  shore-farmer  carries  on  a  mechanical  trade 
with  his  agriculture,  and  this  is  either  boat-build¬ 
ing  or  net-making.  Perhaps  this  kind  of  life 
does  not  tend  to  make  the  best  sort  of  “  scien¬ 
tific”  farmers,  but  it  does  tend  to  make,  what  is 
quite  important,  a  useful  and  self-reliant  people, 
among  whom  we  have  found  more  culture  than 
their  rough  exterior  would  lead  one  to  expect. 
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American  Cuckoos . Illustrated.  .219,  220 

Apple-Worm  Traps . 223 

A  Sea-side  Farm . Illustrated. .  201 

Boys  and  Girls’  Columns — The  Picture  Prizes — Insect 
Friends  and  Enemies — Aunt  Sue’s  Puzzle-Box — 
Notices  to  Correspondents— Out  for  a  Bath. 

2  Illustrations. .  227,  228 

Cal  i  fornian  Churn . Illustrated  ..217 

Cattle — Long-horned  and  Polled . 2  Illustrations .  .213 

Chrysanthemums . 223 

Cold-Frame  Cabbage  Plants . 2  Illustrations.  .224 

Cultivation  of  Fodder  Corn .  218 

Cultivator  with  Wings . Illustrated .  .217 

Evergreens . 222 

Farm  Work  for  June . 202 

Fastening  a  Horse . Illustrated .  .217 

Flower  Garden  in  June . 204 

Fruit  Garden' in  June .  203 

Grape-Vine  in  Summer . 222 

Greenhouse  and  Window  Plants  in  June . 204 

Haying  Tools . 211 

Hay-Making . 5  Illustrations .  .215,  210 

Holly-leaved  Cherry . Illustrated.. 221 
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How  to  Ring  a  Bull . 3  Illustrations.. 218,  220 

Hydrangeas — The  Otaksa . 222 
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Lawns  and  Lawn-Mowers . 222 

Loading  Hay . 4  Illustrations.  .217,  218 

Market  Reports . 204 
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Orchard  and  Nursery  in  June . 203 

Primrose — Primula  cortusoides  amcena _ Illustrated.  .224 

Prospects  of  Cranberry  Culture . 223 

Raspberries,  IIow  to  Get  Good . 222 

Roller,  Home-made . Illustrated. .  219 

Roofing  Materials  — . 210 

Spatlum — Lewisia . Illustrated..  221 

Subsoil-Plow . Illustrated.  .210 

Swine — A  Good  Little  Pig . 219 

Thorns  for  Hedges . 222 

Transplanting  Beets  and  Turnips . 223 
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Gardening  in  June . 233 

Garget . 233 

Good  Chester  White . 200 

Good  Common  Cow . 209 

Grubs  in  Cattle . 207 

Guano . 209 

Gutter  in  Cow-Sheds _ 206 

Hen-Houses . 233 

Hint  for  Mechanics . 209 

Holding  up  Milk . 205 

How  Many  Eggs  ? . 233 

Humbugs,  Sundry . 205 

Hydraulic  Cement . 209 

Iodine  Ointment . 233 

Iron  Vases .  209 

Kidney-Worms . 207,  233 

Knitting  Machine . 200 

Large  Pay,  Little  Work., 201 

Lice  on  Cattle . 200 

Long  Wools  in  Large 
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Living  Fence-Posts . 206 

Maggots  on  Sheep . 203 

Manure  for  Potatoes  in 

California . 203 

Marsh  Hay . 209 

Mineral  Phosphates . 209 

Mixed  Paints . 205 

Males,  Large  or  Small. .  .205 
Mustard  after  Potatoes..  .200 
Natural  History  Journals205 

N.  H.  Board  of  Agric _ 205 

Navicular  Disease . 233 

Oats,  Sowing. . 200 

209  Odd  Eggs . 208 

209  Packing  Butter . 209 

Phoenix  Island  Guano...  .209 

Pickles . 209 

Piling  Manure . 207 

Polishing  Floors . 206 

Potato  Starch . 233 

Poultry  Bulletin . 233 

Preserving  Eggs . 203 

Premium  List . . ,207 

Prices  of  Butter. . 209 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

NEW  YORK,  JUNE,  1873. 

Some  of  the  readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
were  vexed  with  us  for  saying  that  wages  would 
not  be  lower.  We  fully  realized  that  wages  were 
far  higher  than  farm  produce :  but  we  could  not 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that,  while  so  many  new 
railroads  were  being  constructed — while  contractors 
were  clamorous  for  men,  and  bidding  against  each 
other — farmers,  though  employing  more  labor  than 
any  other  class,  could  not  control  prices.  When  a 
man  can  get  §1.50  to  $1.75  on  a  railroad,  he  will  not 
be  content  to  work  on  a  farm  for  $1.35.  There  are 
a  great  many  men  out  of  employment,  and  it  would 
be  fir  better  for  them,  and  for  the  country,  if  they 
would  accept  such  wages  as  farmers  can  afford  to 
pay.  A  man  who  gets  steady  work  on  a  farm  even 
at  moderate  wages,  will  save  more  money  in  a  year 
than  the  man  who  gets  high  pay  for  occasional  work 
by  the  day.  But  men  are  not  philosophers  ;  and  if 
they  were,  farmers  are  not  wholly  free  from  blame 
in  this  matter.  Many  of  them  put  in  more  crops 
than  they  can  properly  cultivate  and  harvest,  and 
thus  create  a  necessity  for  paying  high  wages  for 
occasional  work.  It  too  frequently  happens,  that 
the  question  which  a  farmer  has  to  decide  is  not, 
whether  his  crops  can  be  raised  with  a  profit,  but 
whether,  for  instance,  a  corn  crop  being  planted, 
ha  had  better  let  it  go  without  hoeing  or  pay  the 
prices  demanded.  And  so  in  the  hay-field  or  at 
wheat  harvest.  The  question  is  not  whether  wheat 
will  pay,  but  whether  he  had  better  let  it  shell  on 
the  ground  or  pay  $3,  $4,  or  $5  per  day  for  men  to 
secure  it.  The  error  is  in  not  planning  the  work 
so  that  we  may  be  able  to  get  along  without  hiring 
extra  help.  Machinery  docs  not  help  us  in  thi3 
matter.  It  never  did  and  never  will  lessen  the  de¬ 
mand  for  labor.  It  has  precisely  the  opposite  effect. 
Railroads  have  increased  the  demand  for  horses, 
sewing-machines  hare  increased  the  wages  of  seam¬ 
stresses,  corn-planters,  cultivators,  mowers,  reapers 
and  hay-forks,  and  thrashing  machines  have  greatly 
advanced  the  wages  of  farm  men,  and  the  steam- 
plow,  the  corn-liusker,  the  grain-binder,  and  the 
ditching  machine  will  advance  them  still  more. 
Wages  are  advancing  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  And  we  are  glad  of  it.  We  must  make  the 
best  of  tlie  situation.  We  must  aim  to  make  our 


labor  as  effective  as  possible.  We  do  not  advise 
farmers  to  employ  less  labor.  This  will  be  the  effect 
of  high  wages  and  low  prices  of  farm  produce. 
And  it  is  certain  that  sooner  or  later  wages  will 
come  down,  or  prices  of  farm  produce  will  go 
up.  We  take  the  latter  view.  The  money  that  is 
paid  out  for  building  railroads,  soon  gets  into  cir¬ 
culation.  Men  that  get  good  pay  spend  freely. 
Looking  at  the  matter  in  all  its  bearings,  we  are 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  prospects  of  good 
farmers  were  never  brighter  than  at  the  present 
time.  We  have  had  hard  times  for  a  year  or  two 
past,  and  the  farmer  whose  land  is  wet  and  weedy 
and  in  poor  condition  will  have  hard  times  in  future, 
or  ugtil  he  changes  his  method  of  farming.  The 
man  who  raises  poor  crops  and  keeps  inferior  stock, 
can  not  hope  to  pay  high  wages  or  make  large 
profits.  It  would  be  disastrous  to  the  country, 
were  such  the  case.  But  the  good  farmer — the  man 
who  has  his  land  clean  and  in  high  condition,  who 
raises  large  crops  per  acre,  who  keeps  the  best 
stock  and  feeds  it  liberally,  will  be  sure  of  his 
reward.  It  can  not  be  too  often  repeated,  that  the 
higher  wages  are,  the  greater  is  the  necessity  for 
raising  large  crops  per  acre.  This  seems  so  self- 
evident  that  we  are  surprised  that  there  should  be 
any  intelligent  farmer  who  docs  not  bring  all  his 
energies  to  bear  on  this  one  point. 

BliEats  alsonat  'WorUt. 

Planting  Corn. — We  have  had  a  late  and  hurrying 
spring,  and  much  land  intended  for  corn  is  not  yet 
planted.  An  early  variety  of  com  will  sometimes 
ripen  planted  as  late  as  the  first  or  even  the  second 
week  in  June.  But  as  a  general  rule  it  is  better  to 
substitute  some  other  crop,  such  as  beans,  or  tur¬ 
nips,  or  buckwheat.  When  the  ground  is  moist  and 
mellow,  if  the  corn  is  soaked  for  24  hours  in  6oft 
water,  it  will  come  up  quickly. 

Beans. — We  have  had  a  good  crop  of  beans  planted 
the  last  week  of  June,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  better  to 
plant  as  soon  after  you  are  through  planting  corn 
as  possible.  Beans  are  usually  a  very  profitable 
crop,  when  the  soil,  culture,  and  harvesting  arc  all 
favorable.  Our  own  practice  is  to  plant  them  (with 
acorn  or  bean-planter)  in  rows  2X  feet  apart,  and 
drop  four  or  five  beans  in  hills  15  inches  apart  in 
the  row.  A  larger  yield  can  perhaps  be  obtained 
by  drilling  the  seed  in  a  continuous  row,  dropping 
the  beans  about  two  inches  apart;  but  the  former 
plan  gives  a  better  opportunity  for  hoeing.  In 
either  case  be  careful  to  go  over  the  field  with  a 
hoe,  and  cover  any  beans  that  are  exposed.  Do 
this  especially  if  a  heavy  rain  occurs  soon  after 
planting.  Cultivate  the  first  moment  that  the  rows 
can  be  distinguished,  and  frequently  afterwards. 
The  French  cultivator  is  one  of  the  best  for  beans, 
as  it  can  be  run  close  without  covering  the  plants. 
Hoe,  if  necessary.  Not  a  weed  should  be  left  in 
the  field.  Weeds  greatly  reduce  the  yield,  and  by 
rendering  the  crop  difficult  to  cure  damage  the  qual¬ 
ity,  and  render  pulling  a  slow,  costly,  and  unpleas¬ 
ant  business.  If  you  have  reason  to  believe  that 
your  laud  is  full  of  weeds,  do  not  plant  it  to  beans. 
Better  summer-fallow  it.  On  rich  land,  planted 
early,  the  Marrow  is  more  profitable  than  the 
small  or  medium  white  bean.  The  price  is  higher, 
and  the  bean  straw  is  much  more  valuable.  The 
only  objection  to  them  is  that  they  are  apt  to  split 
in  thrashing. 

Potatoes. — It  will  save  much  labor  in  hoeing, 
just  as  the  potatoes  are  breaking  the  crust  to  har¬ 
row  the  ground.  We  have  repeatedly  done  this 
with  a  common  harrow,  with  marked  advantage. 
It  will  pull  up  a  few  hills,  but  the  damage  is  nothing 
in  comparison  witli  the  benefits  derived  from 
stirring  the  soil  and  killing  the  young  weeds. 
Thomas’s  Harrow  will,  unless  the  ground  is  very 
hard,  do  the  work  more  effectively,  and  without 
pulling  up  any  of  the  potatoes.  Afterwards  keep 
the  cultivator  at  work  between  the  rows  as  long  as 
it  will  not  break  the  stems  which  produce  the  tubers. 
At  first  we  go  twice  in  a  row,  and  run  the  cultivator 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  plants.  This  should  be 
done  two  or  three  times,  at  intervals  of  five  or  six 
days,  or  more  frequently  if  necessary,  to  keep  the 
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weeds  from  starting.  When  the  stems  begin  to 
run,  set  the  cultivator  narrower,  and  put  on  wings, 
to  throw  a  little  soil  towards  the  plants.  Repeat 
this  two  or  three  times,  at  intervals  of  a  few  days, 
and  thus  make  a  broad  hill.  If  the  land  is  tolerably 
clean,  and  the  harrow  was  used  freely,  the  cultivator 
will  kill  and  keep  down  the  weeds  with  a  little  aid 
from  the  hoe.  Any  weeds  that  escape,  should  be 
pulled  out  of  the  hills  by  hand.  A  weedy  potato- 
field  is  a  disgrace.  The  weeds  retard  the  growth  of 
the  plants,  and  greatly  increase  the  cost  of  digging. 
As  a  rule,  farmers  make  a  mistake  in  not  planting 
their  potatoes  earlier.  But  a  fair  crop  of  some  early 
variety  may  be  obtained  when  planted  the  first  week 
in  June. 

Cultivating  Corn. — This  is  the  most  important 
work  of  the  month.  Great  improvements  are  yet 
to  be  made  in  our  methods  of  cultivating.  But  What¬ 
ever  method  is  adopted,  the  great  point  is  to  mellow 
the  soil  and  kill  every  weed.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that,  taking  the  country  through,  the  weeds 
rob  us  of  half  the  profits  of  our  corn  crops.  Study 
to  kill  the  weeds  in  the  most  expeditious  and  least 
costly  manner — but  kill  them.  Do  not  wait  for 
them  to  grow  above  the  ground.  The  best  time  to 
kill  weeds  is  as  soon  as  the  seeds  begin  to  germi¬ 
nate.  Use  harrow,  cultivator,  or  any  other  imple¬ 
ment  you  prefer — only  use  it  early  and  frequently. 
Our  hot  sun  will  kill  the  young  plants  by  the  mil¬ 
lion  in  a  few  hours.  Weeds  are  like  fire,  easily 
controlled  if  taken  in  time,  but  if  they  get  the  start 
of  us  it  is  difficult  to  subdue  them. 

Mangel-Wurzel. — These  may  still  be  sown.  Drill 
in  rows,  2)4  to  3  feet  apart.  Four  pounds  of  seed 
is  required  per  acre.  If  the  land  is  rich  and  the 
plants  come  up  early,  single  out  the  plants  in  the 
rows,  15  inches  apart.  Later  crops  should  be  left 
thicker,  say  12,  8,  or  6  inches  apart,  according  to 
the  time  the  plants  have  to  grow. 

Ruta-Bagas. — Make  the  ground  very  mellow  for 
this  crop.  Drill  in  rows  2%  feet  apart,  2  to  3  pounds 
of  seed  per  acre.  When  in  the  rough  leaf,  thin  out 
with  a  hoe,  leaving  single  plants  12  to  15  inches 
apart.  Sow  as  early  this  month  as  the  land  can  be 
got  in  good  condition.  It  is  very  important  to  sow 
the  seed  immediately  after  the  land  is  plowed  for 
the  last  time.  The  best,  if  not  the  only  remedy 
for  the  turnip-beetle  or  “  fly  ”  is  to  have  the  land 
rich  and  mellow,  and  to  deposit  the  seed  in  fresh, 
moist,  warm  earth,  not  over  half  an  inch  deep.  The 
main  point  is  to  get  a  quick  growth  until  the  plants 
are  in  the  rough  leaf,  when  there  is  little  danger 
from  the  fly.  Dusting  the  plants  while  wet  with 
rain  or  dew,  with  slaked  lime,  helps  to  check  the 
ravages  of  this  great  pest  of  the  turnip-grower. 

Summer- Fallows  for  Wheat. — Tenacious  clay  loams 
are  the  soils  most  benefited  by  summer  fallowing. 
To  make  thorough  work  snch  soils  should  be  plowed 
three  times.  Either  early  in  the  spring  (or,  better 
still,  the  fajl  previous),  and  again  the  middle  or  end 
of  June,  and  again  just  before  sowing.  The  culti¬ 
vator,  roller,  and  harrows  should  be  used  freely,  to 
kill  weeds  and  mellow  the  soil.  On  light  land,  once 
plowing  in  June,  and  merely  keeping  the  land  clean 
with  a  cultivator  and  harrow,  makes  a  good  seed-bed. 
Whatever  plan  is  adopted,  it  should  be  understood 
that  no  vegetation  of  any  kind,  in  our  dry  climate, 
should  be  suffered  to  grow,  as  the  plants  pump  up 
large  quantities  of  water  from  the  soil,  and  the 
land  will  be  nearly  as  dry  as  if  a  spring  crop  was 
grown.  See  article  “  On  Fallowing  ”  in  this  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Agriculturist. 

White  Mustard. — The  land  for  this  crop  must  be 
made  as  fine  and  mellow  as  possible.  If  intended  to 
plow  under  or  feed  off,  and  to  sow  winter  wheat,  it 
should  be  sown  the  early  part  of  this  month.  But 
it  will  mature  if  sown  as  late  as  the  middle  of  July. 
Sow  from  four  to  six  quarts  per  acre,  broadcast, 
and  cover  with  a  light  harrow  or  roller. 

Winter  Rape  or  Cole-Seed  requires  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  as  mustard.  It  is  a  crop  intended  to  be  eaten 
off  on  the  land  by  sheep.  It  is  not  injured  by  frost. 
For  winter  feed,  sow  from  the  middle  of  June 
until  the  middle  of  July.  From  3  lbs.  to  5  lbs.  per 
acre  is  sufficient  seed.  It  is  better  to  drill  it  in  and 
cultivate,  but  a  fair  crop  can  be  obtained  by  sowing 


broadcast.  It  is  worthy  of  more  extended  culti¬ 
vation,  especially  by  breeders  of  mutton  sheep. 

Morses. — Give  the  horses  some  green  clover,  at 
noon,  and  cut  it  with  a  mowing  machine,  and  rake 
it  up  with  a  horse-rake.  It  is  little  trouble,  and  as 
hay  is  scarce  and  high,  it  will  pay.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  horses  will  not  eat  hay  if 
they  are  allowed  any  green  food.  We  have  an  ob¬ 
ject  in  advising  you  toleut  itwith  themachine.  You 
will  then  have  your  machine  in  readiness  for  haying. 

Cows. — If  the  pastures  are  scant,  or  the  grass  too 
succulent,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  allow  the  cows  all 
the  hay  they  will  eat  at  night.  And  if  cut,  moist¬ 
ened,  and  a  little  bran  or  corn-meal  mixed  with  it, 
so  much  the  better. 

Sheep. — It  is  a  good  time  to  weed  out  old  and 
poor-bred  sheep  from  the  flock.  If  in  fair  condi¬ 
tion,  they  can  be  sold  to  the  butcher  at  good  prices. 

Swine. — If  possible,  let  all  the  pigs,  old  and 
young,  have  the  run  of  a  clover  or  grass  pasture. 
Breeding  sows  of  a  good  breed  will  keep  plenty  fat 
enough  on  clover  alone  ;  but  young,  growing  stock 
should  have  some  corn,  every  day,  in  addition  to  the 
clover.  See  that  they  have  an  abundant  supply  of 
fresh  water,  and  let  them  have  access  to  a  mixture 
of  salt,  ashes,  charcoal,  and  sulphur.  Get  a  good, 
thorough-bred  boar  now  for  next  winter’s  use. 
Many  farmers  who  intend  to  do  so,  put  it  off  until 
it  is  too  late.  Order  at  once.  The  best  thorough¬ 
breds  can  now  be  had  for  $20  or  $25  each,  and  they 
will  pay  for  their  cost  ten  times  over. 

Rainy  Days. — Get  ready  for  harvest.  See  that 
the  machines,  rakes,  scythes,  etc.,  are  in  perfect 
order.  Get  a  barrel  of  crude  petroleum,  and  wash 
or  paint  all  the  wagons,  plows,  harrows,  and  every¬ 
thing  that  is  exposed  to  the  air.  They  will  last  as 
long  again.  Do  not  mix  anything  with  the  oil. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

The  warm  weather  of  June  brings  an  abundance 
of  flowers  and  fruits.  Care  and  labor  are  necessary 
to  keep  the  ground  in  proper  order,  so  that  the 
growth  of  the  plants  is  not  checked.  Constant  cul¬ 
tivation  and  stirring  of  the  soil  is  necessary  for  all 
crops,  whether  of  the  farm  or  garden,  but  this 
labor  is  abundantly  repaid  by  the  large  crops  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  which  reward  the  careful 
gardener.  The  crop  of  strawberries  will  be  ready 
this  month,  and  then  will  follow  in  rapid  succession 
the  other  small  fruits,  so  that  there  is  a  constant 
series  of  agreeable  surprises  in  the  ripening  of 
some  choice  fruit  or  the  flowering  of  a  rare  plant. 

©rcliard  and  Nursery. 

The  principal  work  this  month  in  the  established 
orchards  is  to  thin  the  fruit  and  keep  the  trees  free 
from  insects.  An  orchard  should  be  carefully 
plowed  several  times  each  season,  and  if  any  crop 
is  raised  between  the  rows  of  trees,  an  extra  quan¬ 
tity  of  manure  should  be  applied,  so  that  the 
growth  of  the  trees  will  not  be  interfered  with. 

Thinning ,  though  not  generally  practiced  among 
fruit-growers,  ought  to  be  more  regarded,  as  the 
fruit  from  a  tree  thus  thinned  is  much  finer,  and 
will  easily  briug  a  higher  price  than  if  the  tree 
is  allowed  to  ripen  all  that  sets.  After  the  fruit  is 
fairly  set,  one  third  to  one  half  should  be  thinned 
out,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 

Insects. — Do  not  allow  any  caterpillars  to  remain 
upon  the  trees  long  enough  to  destroy  the  foliage. 
Nests  of  the  Tent-caterpillars  can  be  removed 
either  early  in  the  morning  or  at  night,  by  the  bare 
or  gloved  hand,  and  nests  that  are  on  the  extrem¬ 
ities  of  the  branches  can  be  reached  by  means  of  a 
long-handled  brush,  dipped  in  petroleum. 

Slugs  which  attack  the  leaves  of  pear  and  cherry 
trees  may  be  destroyed  by  dusting  lime  upon  them. 

Grafts. — Look  to  the  growth  of  grafts  set  this 
spring,  and  if  there  is  room  for  only  one,  remove 
the  second  one  entirely,  and  pinch  back  the  growth 
of  the  remaining  one,  if  very  vigorous. 

Pruning. — June  is  thought  by  many  to  be  the  best 
month  for  pruning,  as  the  wounds  heal  very  readily. 


Others  think  that  the  removal  of  so  much  foliage 
checks  the  growth  of  the  tree.  If  one  can  spare 
the  time  now  to  prune  his  orchards,  it  may  be  done 
at  the  present  as  well  as  at  any  other  time. 

Young  Trees ,  if  carefully  watched  and  kept  in 
proper  shape  by  pinching,  will  seldom  need  prun¬ 
ing,  or  at  least  more  than  can  be  done  with  a  knife. 

Seedlings  will  need  to  be  kept  clear  of  weeds,  60 
that  they  may  make  a  healthy  growth.  Young  seed¬ 
lings  of  evergreens  and  deciduous  forest  trees  will 
require  shading  for  the  first  season. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Strawberries.  —  If  the  strawberries  were  not 
mulched  last  spring,  place  cut  hay  or  straw  around 
each  hill,  to  keep  the  fruit  from  touching  the 
ground,  else  the  rains  will  wash  the  dirt  upon  the 
berries,  and  render  them  gritty  and  unfit  for  use. 

Gooseberries. — The  ordinary  way  for  marketing  is 
to  pick  them  when  green,  as  the  ripe  fruit  seldom 
amounts  to  much  in  this  country.  The  fruit  may  be 
freed  from  sticks  and  leaves  by  allowing  them  to 
roll  down  a  trough,  slightly  inclined. 

Currants. — Place  a  mulch  of  hay  around  the 
roots ;  it  will  save  much  time  in  destroying  the 
weeds,  and  also  give  a  much  finer  quality  of  fruit. 
Cuttings  planted  out  last  month  will  need  to  be 
hoed,  and  kept  free  of  weeds. 

Grape-Vines  planted  this  springshould  bo  allowed 
to  produce  only  one  cane,  and  this  must  be  tied  to 
a  simple  stake,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  buds. 
Bearing  vines  require  to  be  pinched  during  the 
growing  season,  and  the  fruit  thinned,  to  prevent 
the  vine  from  exhausting  itself.  Apply  sulphur 
with  a  bellows,  on  the  first  appearance  of  mildew. 

Raspberries  and  Blackberries.  — ■  Tie  the  canes  to 
stakes,  or,  what  is  better  with  raspberries,  stretch  a 
wire  along  the  row,  and  secure  it  firmly  by  means 
of  a  strong  post  at  each  end  ;  the  canes  can  then 
be  secured  to  the  wire,  and  so  spread  out  as  to  allow 
the  sun  and  air  to  reach  all  parts. 

Dwarf  and  Cordon  Fruit  Trees. — Keep  these  care¬ 
fully  pinched  and  tied  to  their  supports,  and  if  they 
are  old  enough  to  fruit,  thin  out  when  fairly  set. 


KitcSaeai 

June  is  a  month  for  weeds,  and  only  by  constant 
cultivation  can  we  keep  the  crops  free  from  them. 
Where  the  cultivation  can  be  performed  by  horse¬ 
power,  much  trouble  is  done  away  with.  During 
a  dry  season,  if  the  soil  is  frequently  stirred,  much 
good  is  done  to  the  crops. 

Asparagus. — Do  not  allow  the  bed  to  become  filled 
with  weeds,  as  much  of  the  good  effect  of  manuring 
is  lost.  It  requires  but  little  time  to  hoe  up  the 
weeds  when  small.  The  weeder  described  in  the 
December  number  of  last  year  is  an  excellent  tool 
in  a  soil  tolerably  free  from  stones,  as  more  work 
can  be  doue  with  it  in  the  same  time  than  with 
any  other  implement  we  have  ever  used. 

Beans. — Bush  and  pole  varieties  may  still  be 
planted  early  this  month.  Hoe  those  already  up. 

Beets. — Weed  and  thin  ;  the  young  plants  pulled 
ont  will  make  good  greens,  if  cooked  as  spinach. 

Cabbages. — The  early  sorts  will  now  be  ready  for 
the  table  or  market,  and  the  later  kinds  will  be 
ready  to  transplant.  Sow  seed  for  late  sorts,  and  as 
soon  as  large  enough,  transplant  to  ground  from 
which  early  peas  and  potatoes  have  been  taken. 

Carrots. — Keep  the  ground  well  cultivated  be¬ 
tween  the  early  sorts,  and  sow  seeds  for  general  crop. 

Celery. — The  plants  in  the  seed-bed  must  not  be 
allowed  to  get  weedy. 

Corn. — Sow  once  in  two  weeks  for  a  succession  ; 
the  late  sorts  are  more  prolific  than  the  early  kinds. 
Keep  free  from  weeds,  and  break  away  suckers. 

Cucumbers. — Plant  in  hills,  0  or  8  feet  apart  each 
way,  and  use  plenty  of  seed,  to  allow  for  the  bugs. 

Egg-Plants  require  plenty  of  heat,  frequent  hoe¬ 
ing,  and  occasionally  a  watering  of  liquid  manure. 

Lettuce  does  not  usually  do  very  weil  when  sown 
so  late,  unless  it  can  be  in  a  partially  shaded  plaee. 
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3/elons  of  all  kinds  require  tlie  same  treatment  as 
cucumbers. 

Onions  must  be  thoroughly  weeded,  and  the  soil 
stirred  often,  to  secure  a  profitable  crop. 

Parsnips.  —  Keep  the  soil  loose  and  free  from 
weeds  until  the  leaves  cover  the  ground  and  pre¬ 
vent  working. 

Peas  are  not  usually  very  successful  when  sown  late, 
on  account  of  the  mildew.  If  planted  at  all,  cover 
with  5  or  C  inches  of  earth,  to  prevent  drying  up. 

Bhubarb.— Cut  off  the  flower-stalks,  as  they  need¬ 
lessly  exhaust  the  plants. 

Buta-Bagas  may  be  sown  the  latter  part  of  the 
month,  and  if  there  is  any  trouble  from  insects, 
dust  with  ashes,  slaked  lime,  or  plaster. 

Spinach. — The  New  Zealand  is  the  Vest  for  sum¬ 
mer  use,  and  should  be  planted  in  hills  6  feet  apart, 
with  three  or  four  plants  to  the  hill.  Ordinary 
s-pinach  runs  to  seed  soon  during  the  summer. 

Salsify  needs  the  same  cultivation  as  recom¬ 
mended  for  parsnips. 

Sweet  Potatoes  do  well  in  most  of  the  Northern 
States.  The  first  week  in  June  is  early  enough  to 
plant.  A  well-manured  ridge,  about  one  foot  high, 
should  be  prepared  and  the  sets  plauted  one  foot 
apart.  We  have  found  the  Southern  Queen  to  be 
the  best  sort,  but  the  Nansemoud  is  also  good. 

Tomatoes  must  have  their  excessive  growth  kept 
in  check  by  pinching,  in  order  to  get  a  good 
crop  of  fruit.  Some  sort  of  a  trellis  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  training  the  plants  upon. 


Floivcr.G an-den  and  Lawn. 

Larons  will  require  to  be  cut  every  week  or  ten 
days,  and  the  grass  should  be  left  to  serve  as  a 
mulch  and  manure.  Remove  all  weeds  as  soon  as 
they  show  themselves.  See  article  on  page  222. 

Bedding  Plants  ought  to  be  all  out  now,  and  the 
weeds  kept  down  until  the  plants  cover  the  beds. 

Tuberoses ,  started  in  pots,  maybe  turned  out  now 
in  a  warm,  rich  spot,  and  as  soon  as  the  flower-stalks 
appear,  tie  them  to  small  stakes,  to  prevent  the 
wind  from  breaking  them. 

Bulbs. — After  the  leaves  of  the  spring-flowering 
ones  have  died,  take  up  the  bulbs,  and  store  in  some 
dry  place,  and  keep  away  from  rats  and  mice. 

Boses  and  Climbers. — Keep  all  climbing  roses,  etc., 
tied  to  the  walls  or  trellises,  and  do  not  allow  them 
to  straggle  about. 


GrcciaEiooise  iisid  'Wlnido vv  IPlanstts. 

Most  of  the  greenhouse  plants  will  be  turned  out, 
or  at  least  such  as  will  flourish  out  of  doors.  The 
plants  remaining  in  the  greenhouse  ought  not  to 
be  neglected,  hut  should  be  carefully  watered  and 
shaded  from  the  sun.  Plants  that  do  not  succeed 
if  planted  in  the  open  ground,  may  often  be  plunged, 
pot  and  all,  and  when  ready  to  remove  them  to  the 
greenhouse  in  the  fall,  they  can  be  easily  raised 
and  re-potted.  This  is  a  proper  season  to  look  after 
the  next  year’s  supply  of  manure  and  soil  for  pot¬ 
ting  purposes  ;  sods,  piled  up  and  turned  several 
times  during  the  summer, make  the  best  potting  soil, 
• - -«►-« - — ■  ■ 

Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


Gold  has  advanced  to  11414,  closing  May  13th  at  11314. 

. . .  .There  has  been  an  unusually  active  demand  reported 
for  Breadstuffs  since  our  last,  for  homo  use,  shipment, 
and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  on  speculative  account,  at 
a  sharp  and  quite  general  rise  in  prices,  particularly  for 
Flour,  Wheat,  Rye,  and  Corn,  which  have  been  in  most 
urgent  request.  Southern  millers  have  been  very  free 
purchasers  of  wheat.  Corn  has  been  sold  very  liberally 
for  forward  as  well  as  prompt  delivery.  The  backward¬ 
ness  of  canal  navigation  and  the  diminishing  supplies  of 
flour  and  grain  at  the  sea-hoard  have  tended  to  strengthen 
values.  The  dealings  in  Rye  have  been  mainly  speculative. 
The  general  market  closed  strong  and  buoyant,  influenced, 
in  part,  by  the  firmness  in  Gold,  and  the  favorable  foreign 

advices . Provisions  have  been  more  sought  after  and 

quoted  rather  dearer  in  many  instances.  New  Butter  and 
Cheese  have  been  arriving  more  freely,  and  meeting  with 
a  readier  sale.  Eggs  have  declined  materially,  under 


large  receipts . Wool  has  been  less  active  and  quoted 

easier  in  price,  hut  closes  more  steadily  . Tobacco 

has  been  in  more  demand,  and  firmer . Ilay  has  been 

unusually  scarce,  and  in  quite  urgent  request  at  much 
stronger  prices . Hops,  dull . Grass  Seeds,  quiet. 

Northern  Pacific  Bonds. — Messrs.  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.  re¬ 
port  the  sales  of  Northern  Pacific  Gold  Bonds  in  the 
United  States  during  March  and  April  at  $1,891,900. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
May  14, 1S72,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 


1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  TUB  NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  ] lye.  Parley.  Oats. 

Uil’s  this  m’lli. 181.000  211,000  1,347,000  -  127,000  604,000 

26  d’s  last  m’Lli. 182,000  141,000  976,000  3,500  239,000  393,000 

Rat.es.  Four.  Wheat.  Corn.  It  ye.  Parley.  Oats. 

24  d’s  tMsmTtli.  294,000  1,705,000  3,336,000  136,000  249,000  1,461,000 
26  d’s  last  in’tli .218,000  1,083,000  1,827,500  112,000  303,000  939,000 

2.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  pear. 

Receipts.  Flour.  IT heat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

24  days  1872... 181, 000  211,000  1,347,000  -  127,000  604,000 

25  days  1871. .  .225,000  875,000  664,000  26,000  129,000  147,000 

Rat.es.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  7lye.  Barley.  Oats. 

24  d’s  1372. .  .294,000  1,795,000  3,336,000  136,000  249.000  1,464,000 

25  d’s  1871.... 254, 000  1,517,000  1,231,000  31,000  216,000  908,000 

3.  Exports  from  Nero  York,  Jan.  1  to  May  10. 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

1872  .  286,732  2,380,246  4,425,213  208,000  -  - 

1871 .  659,952  3.499.708  1,600,576'  17,338 

1870 .  633.515  4,003,651  119,022  6,709 

1869  .  337,389  2,613.860  1,173,235  • - 

1S6S .  319,202  1,708,175  2,909,014  153,093 


i. 


Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York. 

Bye,  Barley,  Oats,  Halt, 
lmsh.  hush.  hush.  hush. 
271,565  18,032  1,115,022  80,447 
355,430  190,691  78,387  - 

160,734  50,725  376.226  171,033 

150,964  164,398  709,363  171,897 

150,514  329,349  1,133,897  21S.231 


Wheat, 

Corn, 

1872. 

bnsli. 

bash. 

May  8 . 

.1,015,553 

397,203 

April  8 _ 

1871. 

..1,881,946 

424,856 

May  9 . 

283,700 

259,245 

April  10.... 

811, 87L 

180,917 

March  13.. 

..1,523,785 

204,388 

Current  Wnoi 

April  15. 

110% 


May  14. 
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Price  of  Gor.n  . 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State 

Super  to  Extra  Southern _ 

Extra  Western. . 

Extra  Genesee . 

Superfine  Western . 

Kyk  Flour. . . 

Corn-Meat . 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White. 

All  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber. 

Corn— Yellow . . 

Mixed . 

Oats—  Western . 

State  . 

Rye  . 

Barley . . . 

Bay— Bale  19  100  tts . 

Straw,  18  100  ms . 

Cotton— Middlings,  ?!  lb.  .. 

Hops— Crop  of  1871.  ?!  lb . 

Featii icrs— Live  Geese,  ?i  lb. 

Seed— Clover,  38  Tb  . 

Timothy,  18  bushel . 

Flax.  ?!  bushel . 

Sugar— Brown,  ?!  Tb  . . . 

Molasses.  Cuba.  18 gal.  .  . 

Coffee—  Bio  (Gold,  in  bond). 

TonACCO.  Kentucky,  &c.,?<1)j. 

Seed  Leaf,  18  lb  . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,?!  a>. 

Domestic,  pulled,  ?!  lb . 

California,  unwashed, . 

Tallow,  78  lb  . 

Oil-Cake—?!  ton . . 

Pork— Mess,  ?!  barrel . 

Prime,  78  barrel  . 

Beef— Plain  mess . 

I, Aim,  in  tres.  &  barrels,  ?!  Ib. 

Butter— State,  ?i  n> . 

Western,  ?!  lb . 

Ciieese.  .  . 

Beans—?!  bushel . 

Peas— Canada,  free,  ?!  bu _ 

Eggs— Fresh,  ?!  dozen  . 

Poultry— Fowls . 

Turkeys—?!  Ib . 

Geese,  78  pair . 

Ducks,  ?!  pair . 

Potatoes,  78  bid . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  ?!  bbl . 

Turnips—?!  bbl . 

Garbages— 78  100 . 

Onions—?!  bbl . 

Cranberries—?!  barrel . 

Broom -corn— ?!  lb . 

A  pim.es— 18  barrel . . 

New  Potatoes— 78  bbl . 

Radishes— ?!  100  bunches _ 

Spinach—?!  bbl  . 

Rhubarb— 78  100  bunches . 

Lettuce—?)  100  . 

Asparagus—?!  bunch . 

Tomatoes— New,  ?!  box . 

Strawberries—1 78  quart . 

IN'ew  York  Live-Stock  Markets. 

Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tot'l. 


40  50  @42  00  40  00  @41  50 

13  85  @13  40  13  75  @14  00 

10  50  ®H  00  11  00  @ - 

7  50  @10  00  7  50  @10  00 
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WEEK  ENDING 

April  15th . 6,030  81  2,887 

April  22d . 9,417  86  3,151 

April  29th . 7,929  51  3,357 

May  6th . 8,096  93  5,171 

May  13th . 8,819  113  4,369 

Total  in  5  .  10.351  424  18.935 

do.forprev.  4  Weeks.  .29,134  528  7,145 


10,524  22,130  41,652 
16,417  32,197  61,298 
13,813  33,797  58,947 
13,396  38,849  65,605 
11,903  43,499  68,733 
66,053  170,472  296.229 
69,824  1027287  209,  U1S 


Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 

Average  per  Week . 8.070  85  3,937  13,211  31,094 

do.  do.  last  Month . 7,283  132  1,736  17,1:56  25,572 

do.  do.  prev's  Month — 0,835  161  812  20,966  23,965 

Average  per  Week,  1871 . 7,187  83  2,301  25,132  23,177 


in,  and  there  are  more  to  come.  The  impression  is  gen¬ 
eral  that  we  are  using  up  stock  which  ordinarily  comes  to 
market  later  in  the  season,  and  that  we  may  expect  a 
lighter  run  in  midsummer.  The  market  has  been  some¬ 
what  variable,  first  declining,  and  then  advancing,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  temporary  decline,  and  now  the  rates  are  in 
favor  of  the  seller  again.  There  is  a  large  out-of-town 
demand  for  beef.  Some  of  the  latest  arrivals  of  Texan 
cattle,  fed  two  years  in  Missouri,  show  very  fair  quality. 
They  sell  at  11c.  @  1114c. 

Below  we  give  the  range  of  prices,  average  price,  and 
figures  at  which  large  lots  were  sold : 

April  15,  ranged  10%®14  c.  Large  salesll%@12%c.  Av.  12% 
April  22d,  do.  10%©14  c.  do.  do.  11%@12%C.  do.  12% 

April  29th,  do.  10  @13%c.  do.  do.  ll%@12%c,do.  12 

May  6th,  do.  10%@13%c.  do.  do.  12  @13  c.  do.  12% 

May  13th,  do.  10%@13%c.  do.  do.  U%@I2%c.  do.  12 

Millcli  Cows. — The  supply  of  cows  is  rather  light, 
but  quite  sufficient  for  the  demand.  The  generally  cool 
weather  lessened  the  demand  for  milk,  while  fine  grass 
caused  a  full  yield,  and  milkmen  had  little  occasion  to 
add  to  their  stock.  Trade  was  very  dull  until  within  the 
last  week.  Now  there  is  a  little  briskness  again.  Com¬ 
mon  cows  sell  at  $30  @$45,  fair  at  $55  @  $65,  and  good 

to  prime  at  $70  @  $80 . Calves. — The  greatest  glut 

is  just  over,  and  calves  begin  to  improve  after  very  hard 
markets.  The  supply  steadily  increased  up  to  last  week, 
and  many  live  calves  were  sold  at  5c.  @  514c.  $  ft.,  live 
weight,  with  prime  at  7c.  @  7!4c.  Those  low  rates  begat 
a  heavy  demand,  and,  as  the  arrivals  are  now  lighter,  they 
sell  off  readily.  Quotations  of  dressed  are  dropped,  the 
weather  being  too  warm  to  send  them  from  the  country. 
Some  of  the  latest  receipts  were  seized  as  unfit  to  eat. 
Good  to  prime  milk-fed  live  calves  are  worth  7>4c.  @ 

814c.  $  ft. ;  common  to  fair  sell  at  514c.  ©7c . Sheep 

and  Lambs. — There  has  been  a  great  falling  off  in 
receipts  of  sheep,  the  season  of  iambs  preventing  sending 
the  ewes  forward,  while  farmers  preferred  keeping  most 
of  their  flocks  until  after  the  shearing  season.  The  bulk 
of  the  sheep  now  coming  forward  are  shorn,  and  quota¬ 
tions  are  for  such.  Wool  lots  are  worth  714c.  @  10c.,  a 
few  choice  reaching  1014c.  Lambs  are  scarce  and  in  de¬ 
mand  at  $6  @  $8.50  per  head.  Poor  to  medium  sheep 
are  quoted  at  614c.  @  7%c.  9  ft. ;  fair  to  good  at  714c. 

@  7%c. ;  and  lambs  at  13c.  @  18c.  ^  ft.,  live  weight . 

Swine. — The  weather,  or  something  else,  is  sending 
hogs  forward  too  fast  for  use,  save  at  very  low  rates.  The 
market  steadily  declined  until  last  Saturday,  when  514c. 
was  about  the  average  price  for  slaughtered.  Just  now 
there  is  a  little  firmness,  but  the  rates  are  still  low.  Live 
are  worth  4%c.@4!4c. ;  city-dressed  Western,  614c.@5 74c 
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containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller , 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


lEeinitUimg'  Money :  —  Checks  on 
New  Yorlc  City  Banks  or  Bankers  are  best 
for  large  sums  ;  make  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange 
Judd  &  Co. . Post-Office  Money  Orders, 

for  $50  or  less,  are  cheap  and  safe  also.  When  these  are  not 
obtainable,  register  letters,  affixing  stamps  for  post¬ 
age  and  registry ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in 
the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  the  above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss. 

Postage  :  On  American  Agriculturist ,  3  cents 
a  quarter,  in  advance  ;  on  Hearth  and  Home,  5  cents  per 
quarter.  Double  rates  if  not  paid  in  advance  at  the 
office  where  the  papers  are  received.  For  subscribers  in 
British  America,  the  postage  must  he  sent  to  this  office 
for  prepayment  here 

Bound  Copies  of  Volume  Thirty 

are  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office ;  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  last  fifteen  volumes 
(16  to  30)  will  also  be  forwarded  at  same  price.  Sets  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  he  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  stylo,  at 75  cents  per  vol.  (50  cents  extra,  if  return¬ 
ed  by  mail.)  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 

Clubs  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting 
for  each  addition  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members ; 
or  a  small  club  may  be  increased  to  a  larger  one ;  thus  : 
a  person  having  sent  10  subscribers  and  $12,  may  after¬ 
ward  send  10  more  subscribers  with  only  $S  ;  making  a 
club  of  20  at  $1  each ;  and  so  of  the  other  club  rates. 


Beef  Cattle. — Grass  cattle  have  been  coming  forward 
very  freely  of  late,  making  the  supply  unusually  large, 
especially  for  so  early  in  the  season.  The  quality  is  very 
fair.  Many  distillery-fed  cattle  have  recently  been  sent 


Thoro«ig‘h-l>re«l  Bffogs. — A  “Farmer,” 
Northampton  Co.,  Pa.,  asks  what  is  the  reason  thorough¬ 
bred  hogs  don’t  look  any  better  than  common  stock  in  a 
year  or  two ;  they  rim  down  if  not  taken  extra  care  of,  aa 
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bad  as  any  common  sort.— Just  so;  why  not?  There  is 
nothing  in  any  improved  stock  to  make  them  free  from 
the  consequences  of  neglect  or  starvation.  If  a  farmer 
would  succeed  with  thorough-bred  stock,  or  any  other, 
he  must  give  them  the  best  feed  and  care ;  it  is  this  only 
that  pays  in  this  branch  of  farming,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  all  other  branches. 

Tlie  Best  Slower. — “H.  W.,”  Alleghany 
Co.,  Pa.,  asks  which  is  the  best  mower. — Our  preference 
is  the  Buckeye,  but  there  are  several  others  so  nearly 
equal  to  it,  that  facility  in  procuring  them  would  with  us 
have  great  weight  in  purchasing.  There  is  very  little 
difference,  if  any,  in  the  prices  of  the  leading  machines. 
In  selecting  a  machine  to  offer  as  a  premium,  we,  after 
carefully  considering  the  matter,  fixed  upon  the  Buckeye, 
and  after  several  years’  experience  have  seen  no  reason 
to  regret  our  choice. 

Mixed.  Paisats,  ready  for  use,  are  offered  by 
various  manufacturers  under  different  trade  names.  We 
learn  that  the  painters  attempt  to  throw  discredit  on 
these.  There  is  no  reason  why  paints  put  up  in  this  way 
should  not  he  as  good  as  any  others.  We  have  tried  some 
of  them  to  our  entire  satisfaction.  There  may  he  poor 
paints  of  this  kind  in  the  market,  as  there  are  adulterated 
paints  of  the  common  sort,  hut  those  prepared  hy  reputable 
manufacturers  are  a  great  convenience  to  people  in  gen¬ 
eral,  whatever  the  painters  may  think  about  them. 

AmericanJcrsey  Cattle  ClsaS*. — The 

fourth  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  in 
Baltimore,  April  17th.  S.  J.  Sharpless,  of  Philadelphia, 
was  elected  President;  G.  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  of  Newport, 
R.  I.,  Secretary  and  Treasurer ;  and  J.  Howard  McHenry, 
of  Pikeville,  Md.,  Andrew  Robeson,  of  Boston,  and  T.  J. 
Hand,  of  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,  Executive  Committee.  The 
2d  volume  of  the  Herd  Register  will  be  issued  this  sum¬ 
mer,  and  entries  for  it  should  be  sent  at  an  early  day  to 
the  Secretary,  who  will  furnish  blanks  and  instructions 
on  application.  The  essay  on  Jersey  Cattle,  which  was 
prepared  by  the  Secretary  for  the  first  volume,  will  soon 
be  published  in  a  pamphlet  form  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co. 

WHiat  tlic  IPliysicinras  say — A  Let¬ 
ter  that  telis  Its  own  Story.— "New  York,  249 
“  West  42 d  Street ,  April  22 d,  1S72. — Messrs.  Orange 
“Judd  &  Co.:  Gentlemen:  At  a  meeting  of  the  ‘New 
“  York  Medical  Union,’  held  on  the  20th  instant,  it 
“  was  resolved  and  adopted  :  ‘  That  as  an  expression  of 
“  personal  and  professional  respect  for  a  publisher  who 
“  will  battle  against  fraud  and  crime,  under  the  guise  of 
“medical  advertisements,  as  Orange  Judd  &  Co.  have 
“done,  in  the  case  of  Bym  against  Judd  &  Co.,  we  snb- 
“  scribe  en  masse  to  the  Hearth  and  Home.'  The  Medical 
“  Union  having  authorized  me  to  attend  to  the  execution 
“  of  the  above  resolution,  I  do  myself  the  pleasure  to  in- 
“  close  check  for  the  amount  of  the  year’s  subscription, 
“  together  with  a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
“  members,  and  beg  you  will  order  the  paper  sent  to  those 
“  addresses,  commencing  with  the  fourth  volume.  With  very 
“great  respect,  I  remain  yours,  Stephen  Rogers,  M.D.” 

Holding  up  Mills. — L.  Pierce  says  he  has 
found  his  cows  will  always  let  down  their  milk  when  in¬ 
clined  to  hold  it  np  if  he  gives  them  some  salt  to  lick. 

First  Mortgage  Hailroad  Bonds  on 

any  line  of  railroad  having  a  present  or  prospective  fair 
business  are  always  considered  good  investments,  and 
usually  rise  above  par  as  soon  as  a  road  is  completed. 
Good  bonds  are  offered  in  our  advertising  columns  by 
Messrs.  Leonard,  Shejdon  &  Poster.  The  Canada  South¬ 
ern  Railroad  is  not  only  to  be  a  trunk  line,  but  it  also 
passes  throngh  the  finest  agricultural  region  of  Canada. 
The  Cayuga  Lake  Railroad  will  have  a  very  large  coal 
business,  while  it  traverses  the  splendid  farming  country 
along  the  margin  of  Cayuga  Lake.  At  present,  these 
bonds  are  offered  at  90  and  accrued  interest. 

Combined  Reaper  and'  Mower. — 

“  W.  J.  L.,”  ^adesboro,  N.  C.,  asks  if  we  would  advise 
him  to  get  a  combined  reaper  and  mower,  or  if  separate 
machines  would  be  on  the  whole  the  cheapest. — We  have 
found  the  combined  machine  inconvenient,  and  would  use 
separate  machines  whenever  possible  to  procure  them. 

Natural  History  «ffoiiirn»Ss. — “  W.  D. 

W.,’’  Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa.  We  have  not,  since  the 
suspension  of  the  American  Entomologist,  any  journal 
devoted  to  Entomology.  The  Canadian  Entomologist, 
monthly,  is  published  at  $1.25  a  year  (U.  S.  currency), 
by  Rev.  C.  J.  S.  Bethune,  Port  Hope,  Ontario,  Canada. 
The  American  Naturalist,  published  at  Salem,  Mass., 
monthly,  at  $1  a  year,  treats  on  all  branches  of  Natural 
History,  including  Entomology,  and  is  a  valuable  work. 

For  other  Basket  Items  see  page  233. 


Large  Pay  *»  Little  Work, 

and  that,  too,  for  rainy  days,  evenings,  odd  spells,  or  for 
a  constant  occupation— for  MEN,  WOMEN,  and  CHIL¬ 
DREN—  anywhere,  and  everywhere _ Over  1.1,000 

Persons  have  found  it  so  ;  and  here  is  how  it  is : 
The  Publishers  offer  108  Premiums,  every  one  of  them 
a  first-rate  article— just  as  good  as  so  much  money— for 
use  or  for  sale.  (See  list  on  page  200,  and  send  for  a 
free,  full  description,  if  not  having  one.)  Now,  to  get 
one  of  these  articles  without  money ,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  solicit  and  forward  a  few  subscribers  for  the  American 
Agriculturist  or  Hearth  and  Home,  or  for  both  of  them. 
The  number  required  is  given  against  each  premium. 
It  is  easily  done.  Show  a  copy  of  the  papers,  ex¬ 
plain  their  value  and  cheapness— the  cost  being  only 
a  few  cents  a  week.  Few  Post-Offices  have  around  them 
less  than  twenty -five  families,  and  many  have  hundreds, 
that  would  be  profited  in  mind  and  pocket  by  reading 
one  or  both  of  these  journals.  They  only  need  to  have 
this  shown  to  them.  Any  enterprising  person,  old  or 
young,  can  do  this  just  as  easily  as  it  has  been  done  by 
the  14,000  who  have  already  secured  the  premiums. 
Human  nature  and  human  wants  are  similar  everywhere. 
Read  page  203.  These  premium  offers  will  remain 
open  one  month  yet  (to  June  30),  and  June  is  a  good 
month  for  getting  them.  Partly  filled  premium  lists 
can  be  completed,  and  new  ones  be  begun  and  com¬ 
pleted.  A  subscriber  a  day  will  get  a  large  premium. 
Many  can  get  several  each  day  or  week.  Begin  to-day. 
Any  one  taking  hold  with  a  will,  determined  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  will  succeed.  The  Premiums  are  open  to  all. 


Washing  WooS. — “  Maryland  ”  wants  the 
best  method  of  washing  wool,  so  that  it  will  rate  as  “’  tub- 
washed,”  and  if  a  Doty  Washer  would  do  the  work. — 

“  Tub-washed”  wool  is  washed  in  soap  and  warm  water 
until  the  dirt  and  grease  is  removed.  As  there  is  no  rub¬ 
bing,  but  merely  continued  squeezing  for  a  short  time,  a 
washing  machine  is  hardly  needed.  By  placing  the  wool 
in  water  to  soak  for  half  a  day  previously  the  work  is 
made  easier.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  run  the  wool  through  a 
“  wringer  ”  after  washing. 

’Tin  •ee  Horses  on  si  Mower  or 
Reaper. — There  is  no  way  of  attaching  three  horses 
abreast  on  a  mower,  except  by  placing  the  three-horse 
evener  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
pole.  Any  contrivance  that  will  do  this,  will  answer  the 
purpose.  Sometimes  a  piece  of  wood  a  foot  or  so  thick, 
is  firmly  bolted  on  to  the  pole,  and  the  evener  is  attached 
to  this.  We  have  never  known  grass  so  heavy  that  a 
pair  of  good  horses  will  not  cut  it  easily  with  a  Woods 
or  Buckeye  machine.  On  a  reaper  we  have  sometimes 
found  it  well  to  put  on  four  horses,  attaching  the  first 
pair  to  the  end  of  the  pole.  If  steady  horses,  one  man 
can  drive  four  as  easily  as  three.  If  -we  had  a  mower  that 
cut  a  swath  wide  enough  to  require  three  horses,  we  would 
put  on  four,  and  then  go  ahead  at  a  good  steady  pace. 

New  Hmravpsliire  ESoarai  of  Agri¬ 
culture. — This  Board  was  organized  in  1870.  It  has 
held  thirty  meetings,  and  consumed  forty  days  and  even¬ 
ings  in  discussion  of  questions  of  interest  to  farmers. 
Exchanges  of  reports  and  proceedings  of  kindred  asso¬ 
ciations  will  be  gladly  made.  Chairman,  Moses  Humphrey, 
Concord ;  Secretary,  James  O.  Adams,  Manchester. 

Wei^'Iit  off"  CotstvoM  Slicep.— “C.  A. 
L.,”  of  Vermont,  asks,  “What  is  the  largest  Cotswold 
sheep  you  remember  to  have  known  ?  ”  This  is  a  point 
on  which  we  have  never  felt  the  slightest  interest.  Big 
oxen,  big  sheep,  and  big  hogs  have  never  had  any  attrac¬ 
tion  for  us.  A  Cotswold  sheep  that  will  weigh  200  pounds 
at  14  months  old  is  a  far  better  test  of  a  breeder’s  skill 
than  one  that  will  weigh  400  pounds  at  three  years  old. 

It  is  rare  for  a  well-bred  Cotswold  to  weigh  over  330  lbs. 

Clover  Seetl.  —  On  rich  limestone  land, 
clover  seed  often  proves  one  of  the  most  profitable  crops, 
in  proportion  to  the  labor,  that  can  be  raised  on  the  farm.  > 


Some  good  farmers  think  it  impoverishes  the  soil,  and 
this  may  be  to  a  certain  extent  true,  but  if  the  money  ob¬ 
tained  for  the  seed  is  expended  in  purchasing  bran,  cot¬ 
ton-seed  cake,  or  other  food  to  feed  out  to  animals  next 
winter,  the  extra  quantity  of  the  manure  so  obtained 
will  do  far  more  towards  enriching  the  farm  than  the 
growth  of  the  clover  seed  will  exhaust  it.  If  you  do  net 
need  the  field  for  pasture,  therefore,  we  would  certainly 
recommend  you  to  let  it  produce  seed.  Mow  the  first 
crop  early  and  evenly.  This  is  all  that  need  be  done 
until  the  seed  is  matured.  If  the  clover  was  plastered  in 
the  spring,  it  is  not  well  to  sow  anymore  on  the  crop  left 
for  seed.  It  sometimes  produces  such  a  luxuriant  growth 
that  the  seed  will  not  ripen.  Even  in  this  case,  however, 
the  crop  can  be  mown  for  hay. 

Ashes  ffi-osn.  Baric. — “J.  R.  M.,”  Flint 
Hill,  Ya.,  asks  the  value  of  the  ashes  from  tanners’  waste 
as  compared  with  the  value  of  those  from  wood. — The 
difference  consists  mainly  in  the  lesser  amount  of  potash 
in  the  ashes  of  bark,  but  as  they  contain  some  potash, 
also  soda,  phosphoric  acid,  and  a  large  quantity  of  lime, 
they  have  a  sufficient  value  to  make  them  a  cheap  ma¬ 
nure  at  eight  cents  per  bushel. 

Loug-wooled  Sliccp  in  Large 
Flocks. — Some  of  our  agricultural  writers  are  still  in¬ 
sisting  that  “  one  hundred  ”  long-wooled  sheep  can  not 
be  profitably  kept  on  one  farm.  They  say  a  flock  of  forty 
or  fifty  may  be  so  managed  as  to  keep  healthy.  Arguments 
are  wasted  on  such  men.  They  have  yet  to  learn  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  canse  and  effect. 

ISiaclcwlieat  obi  Sioanaicr-Fallows.— 

On  sandy  soil  that  is  being  summer-fallowed  for  wheat, 
it  is  perhaps  advantageous  to  sow  buckwheat,  and  turn  it 
under  for  manure ;  and  on  very  heavy  clay  soil  the  same 
practice  is  sometimes  resorted  to  forthe  purpose  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  soil  more  porous.  But  on  ordinary  loamy  land 
we  think  the  buckwheat  would  do  more  harm  than  good, 
as  its  growth  robs  the  soil  of  moisture,  and  if  we  have 
dry  weather  in  the  fall,  the  wheat  would  probably  not  start 
as  well  as  it  would  on  a  good  bare  fallow 

Large  Grade  or  Small  Tlsorongh- 
bred  Males.— “  Would  you  carry  your  preference  for 
thorough-bred  males  so  far  as  to  prefer  a  small  pure-bred 
Shorthorn  bull  to  a  large,  handsome,  well-formed  grade 
Shorthorn  bull  ?  ” — Certainly,  ive  would.  The  late  Sir 
Charles  Knightly  once  said:  “No  bull,  if  good  enough, 
is  ever  too  small.”  You  may  get  good  calves  from  the 
grade  bull,  but  the  tendency  is  towards  deterioration.  If 
yon  would  improve  your  stock,  you  must  resort  to  pnre- 
bred  males,  and  get  the  best  you  can  afford. 

Mow  to  Kemarc  Fooil  Air  SVosti  a, 
Well.— Never  go  into  a  well  without  first  lowering  a 
candle  into  it.  If  it  goes  out,  you  may  know  that  there 
is  carbonic  acid  in  the  well.  This  gas  is  heavier  than  the 
air.  The  way  to  get  it  out  is,  to  warm  it  in  some  way  until 
it  is  light  enough  to  ascend.  This  may  be  done  by  lower¬ 
ing  down  a  tin  pail  of  boiling-hot  water  with  a  rope,  and 
moving  it  up  and  down  in  the  dead  air,  or  below  the 
point  where  the  candle  goes  out. 

SUNDRY  IffUM3£U«§.—  Several  physi¬ 
cians  write  desiring  us  to  print  in  pamphlet  or  book  form 
a  full  report  of  Byrn’s  Libel  Suit  against  us,  for  the  par¬ 
ticular  use  of  the  medical  and  legal  professions,  as  much 
of  the  testimony  is  not  fit  for  a  general  publication.  It 
would  doubtless  be  a  valuable  document,  but  without  a 
large  demand  in  advance  we  are  hardly  warranted  in  in¬ 
curring  this  further  heavy  expense.  The  testimony  of 
the  witnesses,  on  the  final  trial,  alone  covered  nearly  300 
pages  of  large  legal-cap  paper.  The  whole  proceedings, 
preliminary,  interlocutory,  various  rulings,  etc.,  all  form¬ 
ing  a  part  of  the  case,  and  necessary  to  a  full  report  of 
it,  would  require  a  large  volume.  The  condensed  report 
given  in  a  10-column  supplement  to  Hearth  and  Home  for 
April  20(h  (No.  16),  presents  the  important  features  and 
results,  and  a  copy  of  that  paper  (which  can  be  procured 
post-paid  for  10  cents)  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
physician  at  least,  and  would  be  very  useful  to  every  other 

person . If  thegood  people  of  Hinsdale,  N.  n.,  do  not 

take  hold  and  clear  out  from  their  midst  the  venders  (or 
one  vender  under  various  names)  of  vile  publications  and 
sundry  clap-traps,  their  fair  town  will  have  a  tarnished 
reputation  throughout  the  country,  and  the  one  general 
watchword  of  the  press  will  be:  “Beware  of  any  and 
every  circular,  document,  or  advertisement  from  Hins- 
dale,  N.  H.  1  ”  -The  so-called  “  New  England  Book 
Co.”  is  a  libel  on  the  name— with  its  advertisements  ol 
amorous  books,  pictures,  medicines,  etc.  Parents  write 
ns  that  these  circulars,  setting  forth  vilely  attractive 
books  and  pictures,  are  mailed  directly  to  their  sons 
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scarcely  a  dozen  years  old . A  swindler,  calling  him¬ 

self  Thomas  D.  Thorp,  737  Broadway,  New  York,  is 
sending  pretended  notes  for  $905  each  to  multitudes  of 
parties  at  the  South  and  West,  with  neatly  lithographed 
letters,  stating  that  he  has  failed,  and  wishes  to  sell  these 
notes  out  of  the  State  before  he  is  examined  by  his 
creditors.  He  offers  a  large  discount,  and  only  wants  the 
money  when  the  notes  are  paid  at  the  Park  Bank,  New 
Orleans,  except.  $5  down,  to  make  the  sale  good.  This  $5 
is  of  course  all  he  expects  to  get.  It  would  seem  that 
anybody  having  “  gumption  ”  enough  to  accumulate  $5, 
and  to  know  what  a  note  is,  ought  to  he  wise  enough  to 
escape  this  swindle.  Yet  we  suppose  there  are  people 
unsophisticated  enough  to  bite  the  bait,  or  the  enterprise 
would  not  be  carried  on.  The  small  print,  on  what  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  an  Internal  Revenue  Stamp  on  the  note,  shows 

that  it  is  not  such  a  stamp  at  all . Itinerant  doctors 

circulate  in  many  sections  of  the  country,  stop  here  a 
few  days  and  there  a  few  days,  put  out  flaming  circulars 
and  advertisements,  heralding  their  wonderful  pedigree, 
antecedents,  and  superhuman  skill ;  they  eclipse  all  slow- 
going  regular  physicians,  draw  around  them  ignorant, 
trusting  people  with  imaginary  diseases  which  are  cured 
by  faith  and  gammon,  and  then  they  disappear  for  a  sea¬ 
son,  to  reappear  in  the  same  r&le  again,  if  they  have  not 
killed  too  many  people  in  a  previous  round.  Every  such 

itinerant  “doctor”  is  a  quaclc  of  the  first  water . 

Those  who  have  read  our  previous  cautions,  will  not  lose 
their  money  by  sending  $5  to  “T.  Williams,  M.D.,” 
5  Clinton  place,  New  York,  for  his  recipe  for  “nervous 

debility  ”  and - ,  etc.  There  is  no  chartered  Medical 

and  Surgical  “Institute"  having  any  such  agent  as  T. 

Williams,  or  any  other . J.  H.  Reeves,  of  78  Nassau 

street,  is  too  well  known  to  our  old  readers  to  need  any 
further  showing  up,  under  whatever  guise  he  operates 
with  this  name.  At  one  time  he  offers  love  powders 
(cantharides)  to  awaken  illicit  desires,  and  follows  with 
offers  of  remedies  for  the  effects  of  excesses — a  bane  and 

antidote! . J.  T.  Norris,  whose  name  appears  on  a 

large  catalogue  as  “  proprietor”  of  the  “  Mohawk  Small 
Fruit  Farm,”  Springfield,  Ohio,  is  so  much  in  favor  of 
one  “  woman’s  rights,”  that  he  vests  his  property  in  his 
wife,  and  after  himself  ordering  goods  and  chattels  of 
various  kinds  from  various  pluses,  fails  to  pay  for  them, 
and  has  no  property  of  his  own.  Nurserymen  and  other 
dealers  who  may  receive  his  orders  will  do  well  to  make 
a  note  of  this.  If  the  statements  furnished  to  us  be  facts, 
the  laws  of  Ohio  ought  to  be  full  enough  and  stringent 
enough  to  incarcerate  him  as  a  swindler . The  “Na¬ 

tional  Benefit,  in  Aid  of  Needy  Families  of  Soldiers  and 
Sailors,”  etc.,  at  267  Broadway,  is  another  of  the  plausi¬ 
ble  lotteries  that  all  good  people  should  shun,  no  matter 
how  many  U.  S.  Senators  may  be  represented  as  indorsers 
of  the  scheme.  This  appears  to  be  an  individual  affair, 
ostensibly  gotten  up  in  aid  of  another  Jana  fide  movement 
for  a  like  object,  and  the  indorsements  for  that  appi'O- 

■priated  for  this  one . Pity  it  is  that  there  should  be 

people  ignorant  enough  to  read  and  believe  Mrs.  Ver 
Plank’s  story  about  “Vinegar  of  Iridin,”  so  ingeniously 
illustrated  and  set  forth  by  A.  J.  White,  of  319  Pearl  st.. 
New  York,  who  tries  to  dodge  Judge  Brady’s  decision  by 
saying  he  does  not  sell  this  stuff  as  a  specific,  though  his 
medical  sheet  asserts  it  to  be  almost  a  specific  for  sundry 

diseases . The  4&:ieer,  or  Sawdust,  or  pretended 

counterfeit  money  dealers  still  operate,  the  largest  nest 
being  at  10  South  Fifth  avenue,  ostensibly  under  such 
names  as  M.  W.  Austin,  alias  W.  E.  Raymond,  alias  Geo. 
Danvers,  alias  Evan  Green,  alias  Janies  Price,  alias  Earn¬ 
est  Hines  ;  C.  A.  Williams,  corner  Broadway  and  Fulton 
street;  B.  B.  Wells,  28  Bowery,  who  implores  you  to 
come  on  and  count  out  the  money  yourself,  and  will  pay 
half  your  expenses.  These  fellows  like  to  get  a  green¬ 
horn  into  their  dens,  where  they  can,  by  aid  of  bogus 
policemen,  strip  him  of  his  last  dollar.  James  Price,  28 
West  4th  st.,  advertises  (and  several  otherwise  respectable 
newspapers  admit  him)  “  $l,OOOaWeek,  and  an  Immense 
Fortune,”  etc.,  all  of  which  is  to  got  names  of  parties  to 
be  swindled  by  pretending  to  send  them  good  counterfeit 
money  which  is  never  sent.  Turner  &  Wells  mail  letters 
in  New  York  to  be  answered  at  229  Chestnut  st.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  offering  $5,000  in  perfect  counterfeit  for  $35.  Of 
course,  like  all  others  of  this  class,  they  pocket  the  $35, 
and  send  nothing,  unless  it  be  a  box  of  sawdust  or  old 
paper,  with  a  C.  O.  D.  bill  for  more  money,  and  a  letter  in 
advance  describing  the  fine  money  in  the  box,  so  as  to 
allure  the  victim  to  take  it  out  of  the  Express  office  and 
pay  the  bill.  Among  the  names  or  these  operators  we 
have  Geo.  Harrington,  Monument  square,  Baltimore,  Md., 
alias  Sidney  Messenger,  corner  John  fit.  and  Broadway, 

New  York . If  any  of  our  readers  risk  their  time  and 

money  (a  little  money  is  always  required  in  advance)  in 
the  great  offers  for  employment,  agencies,  etc.,  emanating 
from  three  or  four  towns  and  cities  iu  Maine,  they  will 
have  to  “  learn  wisdom  by  experience.”  The  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Associations  of  that  State  are  doing 
something  at,  investigating  these  concerns.  We  hope 
they  will  hurry  up  and  expose  the  whole  tribe,  as  they 
have  done  with  some  of  them. 


Msiiieitag-  Macliiiie. — R.  Sproull,  Texas, 
wants  to  know  which  is  the  best  knitting  machine  for 
ordinary  use. — We  prefer  the  “Bickford”  machine. 

3Fo«54Eet"  Crop. — “N.”  is  going  to  be  short 
of  hay.  What  is  the  best  crop  ho  can  sow  for  fodder, 
and  how  should  it  be. sown? — Corn  will  give  the  greatest 
yield  of  any  known  fodder  crop.  Sow  at  once  in  drills 
three  feet  apart,  grains  about  an  inch  apart  in  the  drill, 
on  rich  ground,  and  cultivate  until  it  completely  shades 
the  ground.  Four  tons  of  dry  fodder,  at  the  least,  may 
be  expected  per  acre. 

Sl»iBtBaiaEg  Wool.- “S.,”  Velasco  Co.,  Tex¬ 
as,  asks  for  the  most  useful  home  machine  for  spinning 
wool,  and  the  cost. — The  simplest,  and  probably  the  best, 
is  the  common  spinning-wheel;  it  costs  from  $5  to $10. 

ILivIsig-  IFesaceoTPosts. — “C.  E.  K.,”  Olm- 
stead  Co.,  Minn.,  having  found  that  fence-posts  rot  at  the 
longest  in  ten  years,  asks  if  it  would  injure  trees  to  have 
wires  fastened  to  them  or  go  through  a  hole  in  the  cen¬ 
ter,  and  thus  have  living  fence  posts.  If  trees  were 
planted  in  rows  at  proper  distances,  the  fence  wires 
might  be  fastened  to  them  with  staples  without  any  in¬ 
jury.  A  hole  bored  through  the  tree  would  in  a  short 
time  close  on  the  wire,  and  hold  it  fast  if  it  did  not 
injure  the  tree. 

GScatter  EBi  Cow-Slacdls. — “G.  C.  B.,” 
North  Platte,  Mo.,  asks  what  should  be  the  width  and 
depth  of  a  gutter  behind  the  cows  in  a  stable. — It  maybe 
eighteen  inches  wide  and  six  inches  deep.  This  will  be 
deep  enough  to  prevent  the  cows  from  standing  in  it. 
Square  words  and  answers  to  puzzles  should  be  sent 
direct  to  Aunt  Sue,  P.  O.  Box  111,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

MaasataaoSli  Claesier-  d©.  Clon-ia. — 

Thos.  Wood,  Doe  Run,  Pa.,  says  the  Mammoth  Chester 
Co.  Corn  is  nothing  but  the  common  corn  of  that  locality. 
It  is  no  new  variety,  but  corn  has  been  a  little  better  fer¬ 
tilized  and  grown  in  that  county  than  elsewhere,  and 
consequently  has  improved.  There  is  no  advantage 
gained  by  purchasing  it  for  seed  over  any  other  corn, 
which  might  bo  equally  good  if  as  well  cultivated. 

la«g'wee«l.  —  “Wm.  McM.,”  Venango  Co., 
Pa.,  asks  how  to  destroy  Ragweed. — Ragweed  is  one  of 
the  easiest  weeds  to  destroy.  It  is  an  annual,  and  if  pre¬ 
vented  from  seeding  can  be  overcome.  If  the  soil  is  very 
foul,  it  would  be  well  to  summer-fallow  it. 

S5ttl»soiiixig-„ — C.  W.  Houck,  Ralls  Co.,  Mo., 
writes  that  he  has  tried  running  a  subsoil  plow  in  the 
rows  where  corn  or  potatoes  were  to  be  planted,  and 
gained  an  astonishing  increase  in  the  crop.  This  is  the 
general  testimony  in  regard  to  subsoiling.  No  soil  can 
be  injured  by  the  deepest  subsoiling,  which  merely 
loosens  the  deeper  soil  without  burying  the  surface  soil. 

'W^xaite=^Bs5st£’iB-<!l  Secal.  —  “Walks  and 
Talks”  wishes  to  say  to  the  scores  of  correspondents 
who  have  written  to  him  in  regard  to  white-mustard 
that  he  has  no  seed  to  sell.  It  can  be  obtained  from  any 
of  the  seed  stores.  They  must  excuse  him  for  not  reply¬ 
ing  to  their  letters  privately.  He  thinks  he  has  told 
all  he  knows  about  Mustard  in  the  Agriculturist. 

A  Clsester  “White  E*Eg-. — 

“W.  P.  T.,”  of  Pennsylvania,  sends  us  the  weight  and 
measurement  of  iiis  Chester  White  boar,  one  year  old. 
From  snout  to  root  of  tail,  5  ft.  3)4  in.  (He  does  not  give 
the  length  of  the  snout.)  Girth,  behind  fore-shoulders, 
4  ft.  G!4  in.  Hight  from  floor  to  middle  of  back,  2  ft. 
7!4  in.  Weight,  401 1/£  lbs. 

MsJMOire  fleu-  a8o(:!t«es  isi  Califor¬ 
nia.— Mr.  A.  T.  Smith,  of  Sierra  Co.,  Cal.,  writes:  “I 
am  an  old  subscriber  to  the  Agriculturist ,  and  the  infor¬ 
mation  derived  from  it  has  been  hundreds  of  dollars  in 
my  pocket,  ahd  as  I  know  of  no  one  else  capable  of  giv¬ 
ing  me  the  information,  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  you 
the  following  questions :  I  have  a  small  ranch  up  here  in 
the  mountains,  raise  principally  potatoes,  and  the  land 
is  getting  pretty  well  run  down  by  frequent  cropping, 
and  as  manure  is  not  to  be  had  at  any  price,  I  have  been 
corresponding  with  parties  in  San  Francisco  about  get¬ 
ting  guano.  I  can  get  Pacific  Island  guano  containing  C5 
per  cent  of  phosphate  of  lime,  hut  Peruvian  guano  is  not 
to  ho  had.  Will  it  pay  to  use  the  former  on  potatoes  ?  I 
plant  Early  Rose  and  Peerless.  Price  in  fall  five  cents 
per  pound ;  in  spring,  seven  cents.” — As  a  rule,  plios- 
phatic  manures  have  little  direct  effect  on  potatoes.  You 
need  ammonia  as  well.  They  arc  excellent  for  clover  or 
mustard,  and  when  these  crops  are  grown  and  turned 
under,  or  eaten  by  stock  and  the  manure  applied,  you  get 
the  ammonia  and  every  other  element  of  plant-food  that 


the  potatoes  require.  Can  not  you  keep  pigs  with  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  thus  make  manure  ?  California  needs  some 
of  the  improved  breeds,  like  the  Essex  or  Berkshire. 
There  is  no  reason  why  California  should  have  to  send 
to  Chicago  for  good  hams  and  pork.  If  you  act  on  this 
suggestion,  we  think  the  Agriculturist  will  put  several 
more  “  hundreds  of  dollars  in  your  pocket” — which  is  pre¬ 
cisely  what  we  like  to  do  for  all  our  subscribers.  Do  not 
think  you  are  taking  a  “  liberty  ”  in  asking  for  informa¬ 
tion.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  hear  from  our  readers. 

B-iice  Clatele. — “  C.  D.  W.,”  Coos,  N. 

H.,  has  his  cattle  troubled  with  lice,  which  carbolic  soap 
does  not  seem  to  destroy.  Has  tried  tobacco-water,  which 
killed  the  lice  on  a  calf,  but  also  killed  the  calf.  Tobacco- 
water  should  be  used  very  cautiously  on  young  animals, 
better  not  at  all.  Carbolic  soap  should  be  effective,  but 
probably  has  not  been  used  with  sufficient  perseverance. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  “  nits”  are  very  tenacious 
of  life,  and  the  young  growing  crop  has  to  be  cared  for. 
It  is  best  to  persevere  with  the  soap ;  also  feed  sulphur, 
a  teaspoonful  daily,- until  the  cattle  smell  of  it,  when  the 
lice  will  leaye ;  at  least,  such  has  been  our  experience. 

RlMsfaa-«l  afftex*  Karly  — 

“Subscriber,”  Cook  Co.,  Ill.,  asks  if  Mustard  would  be 
a  good  crop  to  sow  on  light,  sandy  land,  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  after  taking  off  a  crop  of  early  potatoes,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  plowing  it  in  for  manure. — Yes.  Sow  as  soon  as 
the  potatoes  are  dug  on  the  fresh  earth.  Plow  under 
when  in  blossom,  or  before.  Do  not  let  any  seed  form, 
or  the  Mustard  plants  will  prove  troublesome  as  a  weed. 

WSa&ft  Alls  tlec  5®£g? — “T.  G.,”  Kitt- 

rells,  N.  C.,  has  a  young  Chester  boar  which  eats  well, 
but  can  not  retain  its  food  on  its  stomach.  If  he  will  give 
a  handful  or  two  of  charcoal  or  of  chalk,  it  will  probably 
remedy  this  complaint.  Pigs  need  something  of  this 
kind  ;  in  fact,  a  variety  of  such  matter  as  charcoal,  salt, 
ashes,  ground  bone,  chalk,  or  earth,  when  they  are  closely 
penned  up,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  their  health. 

TT©  JP©ISs!s  a  IFiooE*. — “  F.  L.,”  Williams- 
town,  Mass.,  asks  how  to  dress  a  floor  of  black  walnut  or 
yellow  pine.  A  floor  of  any  kind  of  wood  may  be  polished 
by  first  smoothing  with  sand-paper,  then  rubbing  with 
pumice-stone  and  water,  until  a  good  surface  is  made,  then 
polished  with  boiled  oil  and  tripoli,  made  into  a  paste. 
Take  apiece  of  old  felt  hat,  dip  it  into  boiled  linseed-oil, 
and  rub  the  floor  with  it,  then  with  another  piece,  dipped 
into  the  paste,  rub  until  polished.  If  a  very  fine  polish  is 
desired,  a  paste  of  beeswax  and  spirits  of  turpentine  may 
housed  to  finish.  Some  elbow-grease  is  needed.  If  a  floor  is 
intended  to  be  polished,  it  should  be  laid  in  narrow  strips, 
very  accurately  jointed,  and  of  well-seasoned  lumber. 

Tlaieik  «»!*  H'Iirei  Sowxsxg-  of  l&ats. 

— A  correspondent  at  Alton,  Maine,  writes :  “  In  the 
April  number  of  the  Agriculturist ,  in  ‘Hints  about 
Work,’  you  say  in  regard  to  sowing  oats,  ‘  the*richer  the 
soil  the  lees  seed  required.’  My  experience  has  been, 
the  richer  the  soil  the  more  seed  it  wmuld  bear.”— Both 
these  statements  are  correct.  It  depends  on  what  is 
meant  by  rich  or  poor  laud.  If  land  is  so  poor  that  it 
has  not  available  plant-food  sufficient  to  produce  more 
than  29  bushels  of  oats  per  acre,  it  would  he  foolish  to 
sow  thick.  Two  bushels  of  seed  per  acre  would  proba¬ 
bly  produce  as  good  a  crop  as  if  six  bushels  were  sown. 
If  rich  enough  to  produce  50  bushels,  three  bushels  of 
seed  would  be  better' than  two  bushels.  If  rich  enoagh 
to  produce  75  bushels,  it  might  be  well  to  sow  four  bush¬ 
els  of  seed ;  but  if  rich  enough  to  produce  85  bushels,  we 
would  qot  sow  more  than  3)4  bushels ;  and  if  rich  enough 
to  produce  100  bushels,  three  bushels  would  probably  be 
thick  enough.  On  rich  land,  sown  early,  the  plants  stool 
more,  and  consequently  less  seed  is  required.  As  a  rule, 
we  seldom  sow  oats  thick  enough  on  good  land.  It 
should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  season  has  much 
to  do  with  the  question.  Other  things  being  equal,  an 
excessively  thick  seeded  crop  is  more  apt  *o  suffer  from 
drouth  than  one  sown  thinner. 

ItuBagiBiiy  Mog's. — “  J-  B.”  Winona,  Minn., 
asks  which  is  the  best  method  of  preventing  hogs  from 
rooting.  A  ring  in  the  nose  is  the  best  method.  All  cut- 
tin"  of  the  cartilage  of  the  snout  is  useless,  as  the  wound 
heals  very  soon  and  the  method  is  only  temporary. 

§fcatnitag  Fecal.— A  “  Farmer  ”  writes  us 
that  he  has  Steamed  feed  for  his  stock  for  three  years 
with  very  good  effects,  and  could  tell  us  a  good  deal  about 
the  business,  but  he  is  not  a  good  hand  at  writing,  though 
he  understands  farming  well.  lie  asks  what  we  do  with 
such  letters.  Such  letters  from  farmers  who  know  what 
they  arc  writing  about,  are  gladly  received  and  well  appre¬ 
ciated.  A  farmer  who  knows  his  business  can  very  often 
give  valuable  hints  to  his  brother-farmers,  although  his 
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sentences  may  not  be  exactly  correct  in  their  spelling  or 
grammar.  But  this  does  not  affect  their  real  value.  Let 
a  “Farmer”  write  what  he  knows  about  steaming  food  if 
he  has  learned  anything  new. 


LAST  MONTH  OF  THE 

Yalifoble 


iPUing  Man  sure.— “  S.,”  Nelson,  0.,  wants 
advice  about  his  manure  pile.  He  uses  200  bushels  of 
sawdust  per  week  for  bedding  for  four  horses  and  sixteen 
cows,  and  has  the  manure  piled  in  his  yard,  where  it  gets 
what  rain  falls  on  it,  and  no  other  water.  Ho  spreads 
half  a  bushel  of  plaster  on  it  when  he  perceives  a  smell 
from  it.  Is  he  doing  right  ? — Yes.  We  would,  however, 
scatter  the  plaster  iu  the  stables.  It  is  not  probable  that 
a  manure  pile  of  this  character  would  ferment  injuriously, 
except  in  dry  hot  weather. 

Concrete  BS«ail«lsMg-s. — W.,  Albert  Lea, 
Minn.,  wants  to  know  the  modus  operctndi  of  making 
cement  for  building,  and  the  cost.  In  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  for  March,  1S72,  page  9G,  will  be  found  an  article 
on  this  subject,  giving  directions.  The  cost  depends  on 
so  many  contingencies  that  no  accurate  estimate  can  be 
given,  useful  for  all  localities.  Hydraulic  cement  is  worth 
about  $1.75  to  $2.25  per  barrel  in  St.  Louis,  Louisville, 
and  Chicago,  and  at  this  price  for  cement,  if  everything, 
including  labor,  is  to  be  purchased,  the  cost  will  be  from 
10  to  15  cents  per  cubic  foot. 

C©«"M  isi  E>a‘ills. — “  W.  A.  L.,”  Elliota,  asks 
if  there  is  any  gain  in  sowing  corn  for  fodder  in  drills 
rather  than  in  hills  or  broadcast.  Generally  the  yield  of 
corn  in  drills,  when  well  cultivated,  is  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  per  cent  over  the  yield  of  hills  and  double  of  that  sown 
broadcast.  See  last  month’s  and  this  mouth’s  papers. 

SiretcJaes  1st  SJicejp.— “  D.  M.,”  Union 
Grove,  Wis.,  has  lost  several  sheep  by  “stretches;”  he 
wants  a  remedy.  The  cause  of  this  disease  (which  is  so 
called  from  the  sheep  stretching  itself  out)  s  costiveness. 
Anything  that  will  prevent  or  cure  this  will  be  a  remedy 
against  stretches.  Roots  are  especially  useful  as  winter 
feed,  and  we  have  heard  sulphur  named  as  useful.  We 
always  give  sulphur  to  our  sheep,  and  feed  roots,  and 
never  have  trouble  with  stretches. 

C8aap=l?Iasasaa-e.— “  F.”  asks  if  chip-manure 
is  good  to  mulch  fruit  trees  with.  Yes,  better,  if  it  is 
mixed  with  some  limej  which  will  help  it  to  rot. 

ISitlmey-Worisns  ita  Slog's.  —  E.  W. 

Tidd,  Independence,  Iowa,  writes  that  his  hogs  are  very 
weak  in  the  back,  and  have  lost  the  use  of  their  hind¬ 
legs,  which  they  drag  after  them  when  they  move.  What 
ails  them  ?— These  symptoms  are  attributed  to  worms  in 
the  kidneys,  and  turpentine  rubbed  on  the  back,  or  ashes 
given  in  the  feed,  is  recommended  as  a  cure.  Half  to  a 
whole  teaspoonful  of  copperas,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  hog,  given  daily  in  the  feed,  is  another  useful  remedy.  ■ 

Valaae  «f  Peel. — “W.  McF.,”  St.  Peters, 
Minri.,  asks  which  of  the  following  articles  furnishes  the 
cheapest  feed  for  cows,  viz.  :  brewer’s  grains  at  8  cents, 
oats  30  cents,  corn  40  cents  per  bushel ;  hay,  $7  per  ton  ; 
bran,  $15  per  ton — milk  being  worth  20  cents  per  gallon 
and  butter  25  cents  per  pound  Certainly,  the  most  money 
can  be  made  under  these  circumstances  by  producing 
milk  for  sale,  and  then  hay,  bran,  and  grains  would  be  j 
cheapest ;  if  for  butter,  we  would  use  bran  and  corn-meal.  | 

$BS iaajJnaess  iaa  BSoi*se@. — “  X.  Y.  Z.,” 
Iowa  City,  asks  if,  when  a  horse’s  eye  is  constantly  water¬ 
ing,  it  is  a  sign  that  he  is  going  blind,  and  whether  the 
other  eye  will  suffer  by  sympathy.  This  is  a  sign  that 
something  is  wrong,  which,  if  allowed  to  proceed,  will 
probably  end  in  blindness.  It  may  be  ophthalmia,  or 
inflammation  of  the  eye,  causing  an  excessive  flow  of 
fluid,  or  it  may  be  the  result  of  a  stricture  of  the  nasal 
duct  which  prevents  its  escape.  The  first  may  possibly 
be  remedied  by  giving  a  pound  of  glauber  salts,  and  put¬ 
ting  the  animal  on  soft,  cooling  feed,  as  bran  mashes,  and 
bathing  the  eye  with  cold  water  as  often  as  convenient, 
and  covering  it  with  a  rag  kept  wetted  with  a  weak  lotion 
of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  water.  The  eye  should  be  pre¬ 
served  from  any  strong  light.  If  the  latter,  which  can 
only  be  ascertained  by  a  capable  veterinary  surgeon,  a 
simple  operation,  such  as  forcing  a  passage  with  a  syringe 
and  water,  may  restore  the  duct,  and  give  early  relief.  It 
is  almost  certain  that  sympathetic  action  will  involve  the 
other  eye  in  time,  if  no  early  remedy  is  procured. 

C3rsil»s  mi  t5a«  lEaclc  ©f  Cattle. — “A. 

B.  F.,”  Sturbridge,  asks  us  to  ventilate  the  subject  of 
“  grubs.”  Does  A.  B.  F.  read  the  American  Agriculturist  ? 
If  so,  he  will  find  “grubs”  or  “warbles”  have  been 
written  about  very  often.  So  lately  as  the  March  number, 
page  85,  they  were  “  ventilated.”  There  is  no  prevention 
except  in  keeping  the  cattle  in  stables  during  the  summer. 


Premiums. 

Any  person,  anywhere,  can  ob¬ 
tain  one  or  more  of  the  valuable 
premium  articles  in  this  table, 
without  money,  by  simply  gather¬ 
ing  a  few  names  for  one  or  both 
of  the  papers. 

As  a  coiasitsoaft  Koasiness 
EsssjjSoynaetat,  some  persons 
canvass  all  the  time,  receive  the 
premium  articles,  and  sell  them 
for  cash,  and  thus  secure  large 
salaries.  One  lady  has  averaged 
over  $S,©0®  ayear  for  years  past, 
and  others  are  getting  large  pay 
for  their  time,  often  s$5  to  <£2©  a 
day.  Some  who  did  poorly  at  first 
have,  by  perseverance,  acquired 
the  art  of  canvassing,  and  become 
very  successful.  The  work  is 
honorable.  The  Journals  are  use¬ 
ful  in  every  family — in  City, 
Yilla.g'e,  and  CwMiittry. 

The  American  Agriculturist  is 
everywhere  known  and  approved. 
Hearth  and  Home  is  now  with¬ 
out  a  superior  in  the  world  as  a 
splendidly  illustrated  Weekly  News¬ 
paper,  for  real  value,  cheapness, 
and  adaptability  to  every  home  iu 
America.  The  papers  are  entirely 
different.  Taken  together,  they 
supply  over  $35,®©©  worth  of 
fine  engravings,  and  more  good 
reading  than  can  be  fouud  in  ID© 
books  costing  one  Dollar  each. 

Premium  Clubs  can  be  made  up 
of  subscribers  to  either  paper,  or 
partly  of  Itotla,  as  noted  over  the 
Table.  We  call  essjaecissl  at¬ 
tention  to  the  last  column  of 
figures,  showing  the  small  num¬ 
ber  of  names  required  where 
both  papers  are  taken,  at  the 
reduced  price  of  §f  a  year. 

Yost,  Meatier,  can  get 
a  IPrcEsiicisn.  X.32.Y  IX. 


JSxi&laia:&t«iry  Notes. 

Ulead  and  earcfaiSSy 
Note  tile  following  Items: 

(a)  All  subscribers  sent  by  one  person 
count,  though  from  one  or  a  dozen 

different  Post-offices.  But _ (6)  Tell 

us  with  each  name  or  list  of  names 
sent,  that  it  is  for  a  premium .... 
(c)  Send  the  names  as  fast  as  obtained, 
that  the  subscribers  may  begin  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  paper  at  once.  You  can 
have  all  of  this  month  (June)  to 
fill  up  your  list. ..  .(d)  Send  the  exact 
money  with  each  list  of  names,  so  that 
there  may  be  no  confusion  of  money 
accounts _ (e)  Old  and  new  sub¬ 

scribers  all  count  in  premium  clubs. . . . 
(/)  Specimen  Numbers,  Cards,  and 
Show-bills  will  be  supplied  free  a3 
needed  by  canvassers,  but  they  should 
be  used  carefully  and  economically,  as 
they  are  very  costly. ..  .(g)  Remit 
money  in  Checks  on  New  York  Banks 
or  Bankers,  payable  to  order  of  Orange 
Judd  &  Co.,  or  send  Post-office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtain¬ 
able,  Register  Money  Letters,  affixing 
stamps  both  for  the  postage  and  re¬ 
gistry  ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the 
letter  in  the  presence  of  the  Post¬ 
master,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  any  of  the  above  ways 
is  at  our  risk;  otherwise  it  is  not. 


[In  the  following  table  is  given  the  price  of  each  article,  and  the  number  of 
subscribers  required  to  get  it  free,  at  the  regular  rates,  $1,70  and  *3.00  a  vear.  for  the 
two  papers;  also  at  the  club  rates  01' §1  and  $2.50:  also  at  the  rales  of  $4  a  year  for 
both  papers  together.] 

N.  85. — In  all  Premium  Clubs  for  either  paper.  TWO  copies  of  American 
Agriculturist  at  $1.50  each,  and  ONE  copy  of  Hearth  and  Home  at  $3.00,  will 
count,  exactly  the  same.  So  also  two  copies  of  American  Agriculturist  at  $1 
each,  and  one  copy  of  Hearth  and  Home  at  $2.50,  will  count  exactly  the  same. 
In  this  way  Premium'  Clubs  can  be  made  up  from  the  2nd  and  4 Hi  columns , 
or  from  the  3  d  and  oth,  or  wholly  from  the  Qth  column. 

(1)  (3)  Or  (3)  (4)  Or  (5)  Or  («> 

Table  of  Premiums  ai!d  Terms,  American  Hearth 
For  American  Agriculturist, 
and  for  Efieartla  and  Home, 
for  tlie  Year  1872. 

Open  to  all — No  Competition. 

No.  Names  of  Premium  Articles. 

1—  Knives  and  Forks  (Patterson  Bros.) _ 

2—  Knives  and  Forks  (do.  do.) . 

3—  Knives  ami  Forks  (do.  do.) . 

4—  Knives  and  Forks  (do.  do.) . 

5 — Carver  and  Fork  (do.  do.) .  $3 

O—  Fluted  Steel  (do.  do.) .  $2 

7—  French  Cook’s  Knife,  Fork,  and  Steel....  S3 

8—  Pocket  Knife  (Smith  dc  Clark .  *1 

9—  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.) .  $3 

HO—  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.) .  $2 

1 1 — Ladies'  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.) .  $2 

1‘i—3fullum  in  Parvo  Knife  (do.) .  $3 


5 
$11  00 
.*18 
.$22 


X4 — Casters  and  Fruit  Basket  (do. 

15 — Revolving  Butter  Cooler  (do. 

10  —Corel  Receiver  (do. 

it— Nut-picks  and  Crackers  (do. 

18— Half  Dozen  Napkin  Rings  (do.  do.) 

19  —One  Dozen  Teaspoons  (do.  do.) 

20 —One  Posen  Tablespoons  (do. 

HI— One  Posen  Table  Forks 
2  2 —  Child  ’.s'  Cap 

23— Gold  Pen.  Sil.  Case  (George  F.  Jrlawkes) 

24  —Gold  Pen  and  Silver  Case  (do.  do.) 

25  —Cold  Pen.  Handle  gold-tipped,  (do.  do.) 


do.) 

do.) 

do.) 

do.) 


do.) 


(do.  do.) 
(do.  do.) 


$2  7 


i 28—Ludden's  Patent  Revolving  Pencil.. 
29 — A  musette . . 


31—  Parlor  Kaleidoscope . " . 

32—  Moore's  Floral  Set  (Moore  Man'/'g  Co.) 


34  —Garden  Seeds  tor  a  Family  (40  kinds). 
35— Flower  Seeds  for  a  Family  (100  kinds). 
3(5 —Carden  Seeds  A  Flower  Bulbs  (Selection). 

37—  Set  of  Field  Croquet.. 

38—  Sewing  Machine  (Grover  A  Baker) . 

39—  Sewing  Machine  (Flore 

40—  Sewing  Machine  (  I . 

41— F'  -  -  -  -  -  - 


XCP .  JJiO  UU 

Grover  &  Baker) . §57  00 

Florence) . .$65  00 

(Villcox  A  Gibbs) . $55  00 


45 —Melodeon,  4-octave  (G  A. Prince  A  Co.'s)  $6  i 
7n—3felodeon,  5-octave  Ido.  do.) . $1!2 

47—  Piano,  Splendid  7-oct. (Steinway A  Sons)%6. 5 

48 —  Silver  Watch  (American  Match  Co.) _ $40 

49 —  Ladies'  Fine  Cold  Watch  (Am.  Match  (,7;.}$1  CO 

50—  Breech  loading  Pocket  Rifle . . $10 


54 —  Barometer  ( Woodruff's  . 

55—  Barometer  ( Woodruff’s  . 
50— Buckeye  Harvester  Mon  t 

57—  Patent  Cylinder  PlnwtR. 

58 —  Cotit  ns  A  Co.'s  Cast  Cast 

59—  Hand'  Cultivator  and  li  e 
GO—  Cahoon’s  Broadcast  Seeo 


-Pocket  Lanterns  ( One  Dozen). 


G7- 

G8— Any  Bark  Volume  Agriculturist 
(Mi— Any  Two  Back  Volumes  do. 

70—  Any  Three  do.  do.  do. 

71—  Any  Four  do.  do.  do. 

72—  Any  Five  do.  do.  do. 

73—  Any  Six  do.  do.  do. 

74 — Any  Seven  do.  do.  do. 

73 — Any  Eight  do.  do.  do. 

—(Each  add'l  Volume  at  same  rate) 
7 G — Fifteen  lots.  XVI  to  XXX 

77—  Any  Hack  Volume  Agriculturist 

78—  Any  'Two  Back  Volumes  do. 


7  9 — A  ny  Three  do 
8!) — Any  Four  do. 

8 1—  Any  Five  do. 

82 —  Any  Six  do. 

83—  Any  Seven  do. 
84  —Any  Eight  do. 
83— Any  Nine  do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


— (Each  add'l  Volume  at  same  rate) 

SC— Fifteen  Vols.  XVI  to  XXX 

87—  Farmer’s  Hoy's  Library .  $5  CO 

88—  Farmer's  Boy’s  Library .  $8  35 

89—  Farmer's  Boy's  Library . $11  25 

90—  Farmer's  Boy's  Library . $15  75 

91—  Farmer's  Boy’s  Library.  .  $20  00 

92 —  Arty  Back  VoL  Hearth  A  Home  (Bound).  $1  CO 

93—  Any  Two  Back  Vols.  do.  do.  $3  00 
—(Each  additional  Volume  at  same  rate.) 

9-1 — 1310  Library  (Your  Choice)  '  ‘  ’ 


93 —A  $15  Library 
95 — A  $20  Library 

97—  .1  $25  Library 

98—  A  $30  Library 

99—  A  $35  Library 

100—  A  $10  Library 

101 —  A  $45  Library 

102—  .1  $50  Library 

103—  A  $00  Library 

104—  A  S  7  5  Library 

105—  .4  $100  Library 


«i$10  00 

do.  §i$$15  00 

do.  §  S  $30  00 

do.  -  $25  00 

do.  SK)*30  00 

do.  v  .  $35  00 

do.  tr  c$IO  00 

do.  «.~.$45  00 

do.  S'£$50  00 

do.  £fe$00  00 

do.  s  C$75  00 

do  J  •'S.S’lOO  00 

198— A  Choice  of  Good  Books.  (See  Description .) 

107— Smoothing  Harrow  (J.J.  Thomas ACo.)  $25  CO 
SOS— Beckwltli  Sewing  Hacliine _ $10  00 

ISf” Every  Premium  article  is  new  and  of  the  very  best  manufacture.  No 
charge  is  made  for  packing  or  boxing  any  article  in  our  Premium  List.  The 
Premiums,  Nos.  8  to  12,  23  to  28,  34,  35,  36,  68  to  91,  and  94 
So  106  inclusive,  will  each  be  delivered  FREE  of  all  charges,  by  mail  or  ex¬ 
press  {at  the  Post-office  or  express  office  nearest  recipient),  to  any  place  in  the  United 
States  or  Territories.— (No.  33  mailed  for  30  cents  extra.)  The  other  articles 
cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  after  leaving  the  manufactory  of  each ,  by  any 
conveyance  desired.  Full  ©escription  of  each  Premium,  sent  free. 
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Fine  ILetleoee. — Mr.  Albert  Berdan,  gardener 
at  West  Hackensack, -sent  us  on  May  8th  specimens  of 
finely-grown  and  wcil-headed  lettuce  of  the  Tennis-Ball 
or  some  related  variety. 

Poiato-Bng. — L.  Oswald,  Cape  Girardeau, 
Mo.  If  the  bugs  are  too  numerous  for  hand-picking,  use 
Paris  green,  mixed  with  twelve  to  twenty  parts  of  flour. 
Dust  it  upon  the  vines  while  the  dew  is  on.  Paris  green 
can  be  had  at  the  drug  and  paint  stores.  Recollect  that 
it  consists  largely  of  arsenic,  and  is  a  most  dangerous 
poison.  Keep  it  entirely  under  your  own  control,  and  in 
dusting  the  vines  be  careful  not  to  inhale  the  powder. 

Artificial  SnciiksitSon. —  “  G.  TV.  C.,” 
St.  Genevieve,  Mo.  All  the  hatching  machines  we  have 
seen  involve  the  same  general  principles,  and  fail  in 
nearly  the  same  points.  Very  great  nicety  is  required  in 
apparatus,  in  order  that  the  degree  of  heat  shall  be  cor¬ 
rect  and  uniform.  Animal  heat  is  regulated  with  a  pre¬ 
cision  unrivaled  by  the  most  cunning  appliances.  The 
cost  of  artificial  incubators  is  considerable,  as  is  also  fuel 
for  the  lamp,  when  one  is  used.  The  hot- water  apparatus 
involves  in  its  management  time  and  care.  Artificial  in¬ 
cubation,  if  free  from  objections,  would  be  much  to  be 
desired,  because  there  would  be  no  necessity  of  waiting 
for  the  spell  to  come  upon  the  hen,  and  great  conve¬ 
nience  in  putting  the  hatching  nest  wherever  desired. 

Keeping  Mens  apart  For  SB  reed.* 

lng. — The  following  is  like  many  other  queries  we 
often  receive  :  “  I  have  a  trio  of  pure  Brahmas  that  have 
been  running  with  other  fowls.  How  long  must  I  keep 
them  separate  to  keep  the  eggs  pure  ?  ” — Ten  days  is  a 
safe  rule.  Most  breeders  believe,  however,  that  previous 
impregnations  affect  slightly  eggs  impregnated  by  other 
cocks  for  months  afterwards.  The  evidence  has  not  been 
collected,  however,  to  set  this  last  matter  entirely  at  rest. 
It  is  not  supposed  that  the  egg  germs  are  directly  affected, 
but  indirectly  through  the  organization  of  the  mother. 
Poultry  keepers  of  a  scientific  turn  will  do  well  to  insti¬ 
tute  a  series  of  experiments  to  decide  this  question. 

Tea-Flants. — “S.,”  Zanesville,  O.,  can  pro¬ 
cure  tea  plants  of  our  friend  P.  J.  Berckmans,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Fnrifying  the  Fowl-House.  —  “M. 

C.,”  Charleston,  S.  C.  After  killing  your  diseased  fowls, 
make  the  premises  ready  for  the  new-comers  as  follows  : 
Whitewash  thoroughly,  covering  every  spot,  and  filling 
up  every  crevice  all  over  the  building.  Cover  the  floor  by 
pouring  down  the  last  of  your  whitewash  and  spreading 
it  in  every  corner  with  an  old  broom.  Go  over  all  the 
perches,  and  the  nests  and  movable  coops  and  fixtures. 
Keep  everything  clean  with  whitewash. 

To  Preserve  Eggs.  —  George  T.  Fisk, 
Staffordville,  Ct.  There  are  numerous  ways  of  preparing 
eggs  to  keep  them  a  long  time,  but  all  present  some 
difficulty  which  is  hard  to  surmount.  Some  oil  every  egg 
all  over,  and  they  keep  ns  long  as  the  oil  remains  sweet. 
They  can  be  varnished  or  coated  with  any  substance 
which  will  exclude  air  from  them,  but  the  slightest  im¬ 
perfection  in  the  coating  produces  a  failure  in  keeping. 
We  have  known  eggs  kept  from  the  summer,  when  they 
could  be  bought  cheap,  until  midwinter,  by  packing  in 
salt.  Cover  the  bottom  of  your  vessel  with  salt,  stand 
your  eggs  in  this,  small  ends  down,  then  cover  with  salt, 
and  imbed  another  layer,  until  full,  covering  the  top  layer 
an  inch  deep  with  the  salt. 

IBorers.— “  J.  M.  F.,”  Kirksville,  Mo.  If  [he 
borers  are  already  in  your  apple-trees,  we  can  advise  no 
external  application.  They  must  be  killed  in  their  re¬ 
treats.  A  wire  or  sliver  of  whalebone,  a  sharp  knife,  and 
a  gouge  and  mallet  will  be  required.  Sawdust  or  sunken 
places  in  the  bark  will  show  you  where  to  work.  Open 
a  passage  to  the  channel  of  the  borer,  and  probe  it  out. 
The  article  upon  the  use  of  carbolic  soap  for  the  prevention 
of  peach-borers  was  not  from  our  own  experience,  but 
that  of  Mr.  Bateham,  and  we  have  entire  confidence  in 
any  statement  that  he  may  make. 

Odil  Egg'H. — Hens  seem  to  bo  freaky  this 
year.  Among  the  odd  specimens  of  eggs  sent  us  is  one 
from  B.  L.  Hubert,  which  is  as  large  ns  one’s  little  finger, 
several  inches  long,  and  looks  like  a  great  “worrum.” 

Scales  upon  Fowls’  Feet.  —  Several 
letters  are  on  file,  asking  us  to  tell  the  cause  and  cure  of 
this  trouble.  We  do  not  think  it  is  owing  to  uncleanli¬ 
ness  of  roost  and  yards,  as  has  been  often  suggested,  but 
is  probably  one  of  the  various  ways  in  which  a  had  state 
of  the  general  system  is  manifested.  A  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  spirits  of  turpentine  and  olive  (sweet)  oil,  put 
on  with  a  feather,  every  day,  will  generally  effect  a  cure. 
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Obings  Judd  &  Co.,  Publishers,  245  Broadway,  N.  T.  City. 

Annual  Subscription  Teems  (always  in  advance) :  $1.50 
each  for  less  than  four  copies:  Four  to  nine  copies,  $1.25 
each:  Ten  to  nineteen  copies,  $1.20  each:  Twenty  copies 
and  upward,  $1  each.  Papers  are  addressed  to  each  name. 

Either  English  or  German  Edition,  at  these  prices. 

HEARTH  AND  HOME:  $3  a  year  for  less  than  four. 
Four  to  nine  copies,  $2.75  each  ;  lOor  more  copies,  $2.50  each. 

Heart!i  and  Home  (weekly)  with  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  sent  to  one  address  for  $4  a  year. 

DO  YOU  WANT 

(Wltlioiit  Money) 

A  First-rate  Kmiie? 

A  First-rate  Watch? 

A  First-rate  Harrow? 

A  First-rate  Gold  Fen? 

A  First-rate  Melodeon  ? 

A  First-rate  Barometer? 

A  First-rate  Family-Scales  ? 

A  First-rate  Chest  of  Tools  ? 

A  First-rate  Cylinder-Flow? 

A  First-rate  IBnckeye  Mower? 

A  First-rate  Sewing-Machine? 

A  First-rate  Great  dictionary  ? 

A  First-rate  Wringing-Machine  ? 
&  First-rate  Things  of  many  kinds? 

(See  List  on  page  207,) 

Yon  can  have  One  or  More  of 
the  Above 

THIS  MONTH, 

By  simply  soliciting  a  few  of  your  friends  and 
neighbors  to  take  American  Agriculturist  or  Hearth 
and  Home ,  or  both  of  them.  The  table  on  page 
207  shows  how  few  names  are  required  to  get  any 
premium  free  of  charge.  For  years  past  many 
persons  have  started  up  premium  clubs  during 
JUNE  and  quickly  filled  them.  Last  year  a  lady 
made  up  a  full  list  and  obtained  a  Steinway  Piano, 
that  saved  her  $©315  cash,  as  she  needed  one  as  a 
music-teacher. 

Read  over  the  list  of  excellent  Premium  ar¬ 
ticles  on  page  207.  Select  one  or  more  and  you  can 
soon  get  names  enough  to  secure  it  free.  Over 
141,000  others  have  done  so  with  pleasure 
and  profit. 

The  Premiums  will  be  withdrawn  after  June  30th, 
except  where  persons  are  too  distant  to  get  this 
paper  by  June  1st.  At  such  points  enough  extra 
time  will  he  allowed  to  give  them  a  month  for 
work.  Two  half-year  subscriptions  count  as  one 
whole  year  in  Premium  Clubs  sent  this  month. 

£37*  Many  partially  made-up  premium 
clubs  should  bo  filled  this  month. 


Applying  Men-Mimure.  —  A  corre¬ 
spondent  asks,  “After  hen-manure  is  prepared  for  the 
garden  according  to  your  directions  in  the  March  number, 
can  I  use  it  freely,  allowing  it  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
seeds  ?  ” — As  a  general  rule  do  not  allow  seeds  to  come 
in  contact  with  strong  manure  of  any  kind.  It  is  safer  to 
separate  the  two  with  a  little  fine,  mellow  earth.  Some 
sorts  of  seeds  will  bear  direct  contact  with  manure,  and 
others  will  not.  Hen-manure,  even  when  composted  with 
peat  or  earth,  is  strong  stuff. 

Setting  ont  New  Raspberry  BBeals. 

—During  wet  weather,  tills  month,  raspberry  suckers  may 
be  taken  up  and  transplanted.  We  make  the  rows  5  feet 
apart,  and  set  out  four  or  five  young  suckers  in  each  hill, 
making  the  bills  3  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  Press  the  earth 
firmly  round  the  plants,  and  if  the  work  is  done  in  moist 
weather  and  as  much  earth  as  possible  is  left  round  the 
roots,  or,  in  other  words,  if  the  suckers  are  taken  up,  as 
gardeners  say,  “  with  a  ball,”  they  can  be  ti-ansplanted  as 
easily  as  cabbage.  You  save  a  year’s  time  by  this  plan. 
If  the  ground  is  rich  and  you  mulch  the  young  plants, 
they  will  bear  a  small  crop  the  next  season. 

Skeep  in  England. — The  advance  in  the 
price  of  sheep  in  England  has  been  even  greater  than  in 
this  country.  We  hear  of  a  Norfolk  farmer  who  bought 
lambs  last  fall  to  eat  off  his  turnips  at  30  shillings  each 
(say  $7.50),  and  sold  them  this  spring  to  the  butcher  for 
90  to  100  shillings  each  (say  $22.50  to  $25  each,  in  gold). 
We  believe  he  fed  about  400  of  them,  and  the  profits  must 
be  a  very  pleasant  addition  to  his  bank  account. 

Maggots  on  Slieep.  —  In  warm,  moist 
weather,  maggots  are  sometimes  quite  tronblesome.  By 
shearing  off  the  wool  and  washing  with  sweet  whey, 
they  may  be  destroyed.  But  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid, 
say  one  teaspoonful,  in  a  pint  of  water,  or  a  strong  solu¬ 
tion  of  carbolic  soap,  will  kill  them  without  shearing. 

Every  Fkysician,  Druggist,  Law* 
yer,  Medicine-Vender,  and  Mediclne- 
Etuyer  should  without  fail  read  the  report  of  the  “  Lihel 
Suit,”  occupying  a  16-column  supplement  of  Hearth  and 
Home  for  April  20th  (No.  16).  The  testimony,  the  import¬ 
ant  rulings  of  Judge  Brady  in  regard  to  medicines,  the 
exposure  of  medical  quackery,  etc.,  brought  out  on  the 
trial,  are  of  very  great  importance  to  the  country,  and  to 
every  individual.  The  paper  is  electrotypcd,  and  can  be 
reprinted.  Post-paid  copies  are  supplied  at  10  cents  each. 

Elementary  Drawing  IBook,  by- 

John  G.  Chapman.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York.  The 
works  of  Mr.  Chapman  enjoy  a  well-earned  reputation. 
The  examples  are  numerous  and  excellent,  and  the  in¬ 
struction  is  conveyed  in  a  manner  easily  to  be  understood. 
This  book,  which  costs  only  $1.50,  would  be  a  capital 
present  for  a  child  that  shows  a  talent  for  drawing. 

Sowing  Wheat  in  the  Corn. — “  J. 

G.  E.,”  Camden,  N.  J.,  wishes  to  sow  down  a  piece  of 
land  now  in  corn,  to  grass,  and  proposes  to  sow  with 
wheat  and  timothy  before  the  corn  is  removed  ;  he  asks 
how  this  plan  would  answer.  Not  very  well.  It  would 
he  better  to  cut  the  corn  first,  and  shock  it  in  rows  as  far 
apart  as  possible,  and  then  plow  and  sew  the  wheat  and 
grass  seed.  Better  still  would  be  to  sow  down  with  oats 
in  tlie  spring,  using  only  two  bushels  of  seed  per  acre. 
We  never  found  oats  so  thick  as  to  injure  grass  or  clover 
sown  with  them. 

I2ow  to  Make  Ckeese. — “II.  M.  T.” 

wants  a  recipe  for  making  cheese.  No  directions  which 
would  be  of  use  practically  could  be  given  in  less  space 
than  a  column  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  for  which  at 
present  we  have  not  space.  Flint’s  Milch  Cows  and 
Dairy  Farming,  $2.50,  treats  of  this  subject  at  length. 

Millies  Wanted. — “C.  M.  de  R.,”  Ports¬ 
mouth,  N.  n.,  wants  one  or  two  pair  of  mules,  and  can 
not  find  them  in  New  England.  He  asks  if  it  would  pay 
to  go  to  Pennsylvania  after  them,  nc  would  find  but 
few  mules  in  Pennsylvania,  as  they  are  not  bred  there  to 
any  extent.  Kentucky  and  Southern  Ohio  would  be 
better  places.  They  may  he  procured  in  New  York  City. 

To  Clean  a  Cesspool.— “  S.  J.  B.,”  Ohio, 

wishes  to  clean  out  a  vault  which  has  been  used  for  30 
years.  We  would  provide  a  quantity  of  dry  earth,  which 
wc  would  throw  into  the  vault,  and  mix  with  the  material 
to  be  removed,  using  diluted  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol) 
as  a  deodorizer.  The  material  should  be  placed  on  a  bed 
of  dry  earth  as  it  is  scooped  out,  and  more  earth  mixed 
with  it,  until  it  is  reduced  to  an  inoffensive  compost.  If 
kept  in  a  dry  place,  it  will  be  ready  to  use  in  a  few  days. 

For  other  IBasket  Haems  see  page  233. 
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CJuaaM>„—  M.  Eckendorfif,  Erie,  Pa.,  asks  seve¬ 
ral  questions  about  guano,  to  which  we  reply :  That 
guano  of  the  best  quality  is  worth  $90  per  ton  ;  150  to  300 
pounds  may  be  used  per  acre  on  any  crop  with  advantage, 
but  especially  on  grass,  wheat,  corn,  potatoes,  etc. ;  with 
stable  manure  at  two  dollars  per  ton,  we  would  rather 
buy  guano  at  first,  and  make  our  own  manure  afterwards. 

Marsh  Hay. — “  F.  F.  V.,”  Louisville,  "Wis., 
asks  if  it  would  injure  the  growth  of  wild  marsh-grass 
to  cut  it  for  hay  early  every  year.  It  will  not  injure  the 
grass,  and  it  will  improve  the  hay. 

Weeds  ire.  Iowa. — “  J.  M.  P.,”  Fremont 
Co.,  Iowa,  writes  that  it  is  difficult  to  raise  timothy  and 
clover,  as  the  weeds  choke  the  young  crop  before  it  gets 
a  start..  This  will  be  found  a  difficulty  for  many  years  on 
rich  prairies  which  have  been  seeded  with  a  variety  of 
the  worst  weeds  a  farmer  can  have  to  contend  with — viz., 
those  winch  spread  from  the  root.  But  they  will  have  to 
be  fought  down  and  choked  out.  We  would  suggest 
mowing  the  weeds  often,  and  keeping  them  down  a3 
much  as  possible  until  the  grass  and  clover  get  a  start. 
Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  have  had  experience  which 
might  help  our  correspondent. 

Crude  Petroleum.  —  “E.  J.,”  Spring 
Valiev,  N.  Y.,  asks  where  crude  petroleum  can  be  pro¬ 
cured.  It  is  generally  kept  at  all  country  drug-stores,  or 
wherever  lubricating  oils  are  sold.  Its  wholesale  price  in 
New  York  is  about  $4  per  barrel. 

Cashmere  Croats. — 1 “  A.  F.  L.,”  Lebanon, 
Mo.,  sends  us  a  sample  of  Cashmere  goat’s-hair.with  a  re¬ 
quest  to  learn  its  value.  We  find  there  is  no  market  in 
New  York  for  this  wool ;  the  skins,  with  the  fleece  on, 
are  bought  in  a  small  way,  and  used  for  trimming  ladies’ 
dresses.  It  is  not  likely  with  the  present  inconsiderable 
production  that  any  regular  market  will  be  established 
for  the  wool,  and  we  would  not  advise  any  investing  in 
these  animals.  Our  correspondent  thinks  his  goats  a 
nuisance  ;  some  others  probably  agree  with  him  in  this. 

A  Windmill  Wanted.  —  “ J.  B.  R.,” 
Thomson,  Ga.,  sends  us  the  following  brief  and  pithy 
letter — viz. :  “What  do  you  ask  for  a  windmill  1  ” — Wind¬ 
mills  cost  all  the  way  from  $100  to  $1,000,  or  more.  A 
simple  mill  (see  page  177,  last  month)  may  be  built  for 
much  less, possibly  $40  or  $50,  that  will  do  light  work,  as 
churning,  pumping,  etc.  We  do  not  make  or  sell  them. 

Cheap  §4tsmp»I®Mller. — “A  Subscriber  ” 
has  a  field  which  he  desires  to  free  from  stumps,  and 
asks  if  there  is  not  an  easier  way  than  to  dig  or  grub 
them  out.  Small  stumps  may  be  pulled  out  with  a  block 
and  tackle  and  a  pair  of  horses  or  oxen,  and  quite  large 
ones  if  they  are  partly  rotted.  For  larger  stumps,  a 
machine  figured  in  American  Agriculturist  forSeptember, 
1871,  page  338,  will  be  fonnd  useful.  It  will  cost  from 
$15  to  $30  to  make  it,  including  chains. 

Winy  don’t  tiae  IBntter  Come?— 
C.  Wade,  Fairview,  Ky.,  asks  what  is  the  reason  that 
sometimes  butter  can  not  be  obtained  in  churning.  This 
is  one  of  those  things  it  is  difficult  to  understand.  Our 
experience  has  been  that  it  occui'3  only  when  cows  have 
been  long  in  milk,  and  never  when  they  are  fresh,  and 
therefore  maybe  due  to  a  change  in  the  quality  of  the 
milk ;  but  it  only  occasionally  happens  even  then.  Who 
can  explain  it,  and  say  how  it  may  be  obviated  f 

Cabbage  ILice. — “M.  A.  II.,”Pische,  Nev. 
Soap-suds,  tobacco  water,  and  vigilance  are  the  remedies. 
Taken  at  their  first  appearance,  it  is  but  little  trouble  to 
exterminate  them,  but  they  spread  with  great  rapidity. 
Break  off  the  lower  leaves  that  are  badly  infested,  and 
use  either  of  the  above  liquids  on  the  remainder.  Salt  is 
said  to  be  efficacious,  but  we  have  not  tried  it. 

IBr aoiiiaj^. — “A.  B.  W.,”  Mich.  Pruning  may 
be  done  at  any  time  with  proper  care.  See  article  in 
March.  The  most  unfavorable  season  is  when  the  trees 
are  making  their  spring  growth. 

l*rices  of  BBaitteiv — “  P.  W.,”  of  Putnam, 
Ohio,  complains  that  we  “  tantalize  Western  farmers  by 
such  fabulous  prices  for  butter,”  as  Mr.  Sargent’s  $1.15 
per  pound.  The  fact,  nevertheless,  remains,  that  the  but¬ 
ler  in  question  was  (and  is)  sold  for  this  price.  We  did 
pot  say  that  others  could  get  the  same  price.  We  stated 
a  simple  fact  of  agricultural  interest.  Would  it  tantalize 
our  correspondent  if  we  were  to  tell  him  that  we  know  a 
man  who  does  not  do  a  tenth  part  of  the  work  that  lie 
does,  yet  whose  salary  is  over  $70  a  day  ?  P.  W.  thinks 
he  can  buy  as  good  butter  in  Putnam,  Ohio,  for  22c.  per 
pound.  We  have  no  doubt  it  is  even  better  butter,  meas¬ 
ured  by  our  correspondent’s  standard.  By  the  standard 


of  Mr.  Sargent’s  customers  it  would  be  considered  very 
poor  trash.  They  pay  the  price,  and  they  have  the  right 
to  decide. 

To  S>ye  Green.— E.  R.  Shields,  Wasioja, 
Minn.,  asks  how  to  dye  cotton  apermanent  green.  A  really 
permanent  green  can  not  be  got  with  ordinary  domestic 
appliances.  It  is  a  nice  operation  for  a  professional  dyer. 
A  fair  green  may  be  got  by  dying  blue  with  sulphate  of 
indigo  first,  and  then  immersing  the  goods  in  a  bath  of 
quercitron  bark.  Put  the  bark,  tied  up  in  a  cloth,  into 
cold  water,  along  with  the  blued  goods  ;  gradually  bring 
the  bath  to  a  boil — an  hour  should  be  occupied  in  this 
process ;  when  boiling,  permit  the  cloth  to  remain  in 
only  a  few  minutes,  or  the  green  will  be  dark  and  dingy. 

5Saclc  Volw9M.es.  —  M.  A.  Huil,  Nevada. 
Bound  volumes  of  the  Agriculturist  are  $2.00  at  our  office, 
$2.50  by  mail.  Volumes  unbound  $1.50,  or  $2.00  by  mail. 

A  Good.  Cominon  Cow. — J.  Coonradt 
sends  us  the  following  account  of  what  his  cow  Katy  did. 
She  is  nine  years  old,  of  the  native  breed,  fed  on  grass  in 
summer,  and  some  ground  feed  in  winter,  with  corn, 
straw,  and  stalks,  and  in  nine  months  yielded  336  pounds 
of  butter,  easily  churned,  and  good.  Her  largest  mess  of 
milk  was  14  quarts.  Katy  did  well,  and  a  heifer  caif  from 
Katy  by  a  good  Jersey  bull  would  be  worth  having. 

Soiling'  Crop. — T.  S.  Sturge,  Monroe  Co., 
N.  Y.,  asks  which  is  the  earliest  spring-sown  crop  he  can 
raise  for  the  purpose  of  soiling  cows.  Oats  and  peas  will 
come  in  first,  then  corn.  Oats  and  peas  should  be  sown 
in  succession,  at  intervals  of  two  weeks. 

ESytlrMst lie  Ccasnerst.  —  “W.  E.  P.,” 
Brunswick,  Ga.,  asks  what  is  the  cost  of  hydraulic 
cement  in  New  York,  how  many  feet  of  twelve-inch  wall 
one  barrel  will  build,  and  if  stones  can  be  dispensed  with 
and  sand  substituted  ? — The  price  of  cement  is  $1.75  per 
barrel.  The  proportion  of  sand  to  cement  is  three  to  one 
for  the  best  work,  and  as  it  loses  one  third  of  its  bulk 
when  mixed,  the  calculation  of  wall  built  is  easily  made. 
If  no  stone  is  used,  give  a  longer  time  for  the  cement 
to  set,  and  the  sand  must  be  sharp,  clean,  and  coarse. 

Tlie  Moots. — C.  W.  Cumber,  Jr.  In  years 
past  we  have  discussed  this  Moon  question,  and  prefer  to 
use  our  space  for  matters  relating  to  the  planet  Earth. 
The  instances  you  cite  are  as  old  as  ignorance  itself. 
When  these  lunatics  have  any  new  points,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  of  them,  but  this  pork  and  potato  business 
belongs  to  the  past  generation. 

SS.saim  for  :a  Stride  SSjaalcIisEgv — L.  B. 

Harrington,  Bryan,  Ohio,  wants  the  best  stain  fora  brick 
building,  and  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients.  We 
suppose  he  means  paint,  as  there  is  no  method  of  staining 
brick,  which  would  not  be  washed  off  by  rain,  unless  it 
be  oil-painting.  Venetian  red,  mixed  with  raw  linseed 
oil,  is  used  for  painting  brick-work.  Brick-work  is  often 
cleaned  and  the  color  brightened  by  rubbing  with  a  soft  red 
brick  and  water.  If  any  other  color  than  red  is  wished, 
the  mineral  or  iron  paints  and  the  various  ochres  might 
be  used  in  place  of  Venetian  red. 

Claickeii  Cholera. — “  T.  H.  R.,”  Tenn., 
writes,  Is  there  any  certain  cure  for  chicken  cholera  ?— 
We  know  of  no  certain  cure,  but  consider  proper  atten¬ 
tion  to  feed,  water,  dry  quarters,  and  perfect  cleanliness 
as  sure  preventives.  When  it  comes  to  the  cure  for  this 
complaint,  great  difficulties  and  uncertainties  arise. 

To  iPsaclc  — “  R.  H.  Thorn,  Juno, 

W.  Tenn.,  wants  to  know  how  to  pack  “  May  ”  butter  so 
that  it  will  keep  sweet  until  May  following.  It  is  not 
alone  the  packing  which  makes  butter  keep,  although 
good  butter  may  be  spoiled  by  bad  packing  ;  but  the  best 
packing  will  not  make  poor  butter  good  or  keep  sweet. 
Therefore  first  make  good  butter.  Full  directions  are 
given  in  the  American  Agriculturist  of  May,  1872,  in  the 
“  Ogden  Farm  Papers,”  for  making  the  best  butter.  When 
that  is  made,  it  may  be  packed,  nsing  a  double  allowance 
of  salt  for  packed  butter,  in  new  oaken  tubs,  which  are 
first  scalded,  then  soaked  in  brine,  and  the  butter 
closely  pressed  in  until  quite  full  and  level  with  the  edge ; 
then  sprinkle  a  handful  of  salt  on  top,  and  cover  with  a 
piece  of  muslin,  dipped  into  brine ;  nail  down  the 
cover  and  put  away  in  a  cool,  sweet  cellar  or  spring-house. 
It  should  then  keep  perfectly  for  a  year  or  more. 

Mineral  IPIaospluates. —  “EL  C.  A.,” 
Brownsville,  Tenn.,  asks  what  is  meant  by  the  statement 
in  the  “  Agricultural  Report  ”  for  1859  to  the  effect  that 
mineral  phosphates  may  be  treated  with  acids  similarly 
to  bones  with  equal  efficacy,  excepting  that  they  may 
contain  salts,  which  are  absent  in  the  bones.  This  is 


said  in  reference  to  the  “Apatites  ”  or  phosphatic  rocks 
of  New  Jersey  and  New  York, which  contain  fluoric  acid, 
which  would  of  course  remain  as  an  ingredient  in  the 
resulting  superphosphate.  The  Charleston  phosp  -ates 
have  been  largely  worked  since  that  period,  and  h.  ve 
furnished  superphosphate  equal  to  that  from  bones. 
Directions  for  dissolving  bones  arc  given  in  American 
Agriculturist  for  April  and  May. 

SMaoenix  Island.  Guiino. — “J.  W.  C.,” 
Newtonville,  Mass.,  asks  how  he  should  use  Phoenix 
Island  guano.  As  this  guano  contains  less  soluble  mat¬ 
ter  than  Peruvian,  it  may  bo  used  in  rather  greater  quan¬ 
tities,  say  200  to  300  pounds  per  acre,  on  corn,  potatoes, 
and  tobacco,  harrowed  in  just  before  planting  or  spread 
broadcast  on  grass. 

Slow  to  Feed  Forn.StalSts. — “  E.  M. 
A.,”  Forsyth  Co.,  N.  C.,  wants  to  know  how  to  feed  corn¬ 
stalks.  The  best  way  is  to  cut  them  up  into  pieces  an 
inch  long,  wet  them,  and  sprinkle  a  little  salt  and  a  quart 
of  meal  to  a  bushel  of  them,  and  -give  a  bushel  twice  a 
day  to  a  cow,  with  some  hay  or  straw  at  noon. 

Western.  Fanning. — “Western  Wilde” 
writes  that  he  does  not  agree  with  the  Western  farmer 
who  thinks  we  should  not  mention  peat,  bone-dust,  etc., 
but  is  satisfied  that  farmers  in  the  West  need  to  give  more 
attention  to  these  and  other  fertilizers.  He  says  farms 
in  the  West  are  running  down  fast,  and  need  something 
to  bring  them  up  again. 

Bickles. — “M.  F.  M.,”  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  We 
have  frequently  stated  that  attractive  appearance  of  the 
pickles  found  in  stores  is  due  to  the  use  of  colorless 
vinegar.  It  is  called  white  wine-vinegar,  but  it  is  made 
from  whisky. 

WSaa.E  is  a.  Maximum  Crop  of 
ISeans  ? — Forty  bushels  per  acre  have  been  grown.  A 
farmer  in  Western  New  York  raised  over  1,800  bushels 
from  CO  acres,  or  over  30  bushels  per  acre. 

Soda  for  I>ecoscsgBOsia«g'  Bones. — 
“A.  J.  B.”  asks  what  kind  of  soda  was  referred  to  in 
the  December  number  of  American  Agriculturist  as  used 
in  decomposing  pounded  bones.  It  is  common  sal-soda, 
and  is  known  in  stores  as  washing-soda. 

Iron  Flowei’-Vases.  —  “Mrs.  M.  C.,” 
Johnson  Co.,  Mo.,  has  some  tops  of  parlor  stoves  which 
she  wants  to  use  for  flower-vases,  and  wants  to  know  how 
they  may  be  painted  to  look  like  stone.  First  heat  them 
to  get  rid  of  any  grease,  then,  while  hot,  paint  them  with 
a  coat  of  linseed  oil,  which  when  dry  cover  with  a  coat 
of  drab  or  brown  lead  paint,  and  before  the  paint  dries 
sift  on  them  powdered  sandstone. 

Wliat  is  Maaclk? — “A.”  asks:  Is  tnud  or 
dirt  from  the  bottom  of  a  branch  or  small  run,  muck  ? — 
No.  Muck  consists  of  vegetable  matter  which  has  accu¬ 
mulated  in  a  swamp  or  boggy  place  by  the  fall  and  decay 
of  grass,  leaves,  or  plants  which  have  grown  there  dur¬ 
ing  a  long  series  of  years.  Wash  often  collects  in  ponds 
or  creeks,  and'c.onsists  generally  of  sand  or  earth,  with 
some  vegetable  matter  ;  but  it  is  not  muck.  Muck  con¬ 
solidated  becomes  peat.  This  is  the  sense  in  which  the 
word  is  used  in  America. 

SSisat  for  MecSta.BB.Ies.  —  Ed.  Skinner, 
Middletown,  N.  Y.,  says  by  rubbing  a  piece  of  chalk  on 
a  square  the  lines  and  figures  are  filled  up,  and  can  be 
much  iflore  plainly  read.  This  is  especially  *seful  for 
near-sighted  persons. 

For  other  Basket  Items  see  page  233. 

Tlae  Department  of  Agriculture. 

— The  Maryland  Farmer.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  criticised 
when  it  is  done  in  the  gentlemanly  manner  of  a  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Maryland  Farmer.  It  is  a  luxury  to 
which  we  are  not  often  treated— this  having  our  views 
controverted  in  a  fair  and  above-board  style.  The 
writer  alluded  to,  reviews  our  notice  of  the  Report  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1871,  given  in  our 
February  number,  ne  does  the  best  possible  for  the 
Commissioner,  but  we  are  not  able  to  see  that  he  invali¬ 
dates  any  of  our  statements.  Some  portions  of  the 
report  were  so  ridiculous,  that  a  mere  statement  of  them 
was  all  we  needed  to  make.  These  awkward  matters 
our  reviewer  gets  over  by  assuming  that  they  were  the 
work  of  subordinates,  and  probably  the  Commissioner 
never  saw  them  until  they  appeared  in  print.  As  our 
critic  assumes  a  Latin  name,  “Vindex,”  we  will  ask 
him  if  he  is  not  familiar  with  the  Latin  adage,  Qui  fadt 
per  alium  fadt  per  se  (“  Who  does  a  thing  by  another, 
does  it  himself  ”)  ?  Would  he  accept  it  as  an  excuse  if 
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■we  were  ta  say  that  the  article  which  displeases  him 
was  not  written  by  the  responsible  editor,  but  by  one  of 
the  youna  men  in  the  office?  Ilere  is  just  what  is  the 
matter.  nr.  Watts  is  too  old  to  attend  to  the  duties  cf 
his  ofl  -e,  and  his  chief  clerk  is  the  head  and  front,  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  affair.  In  the  words  of  the  hymn, 
“he  can  create  and  he  destroy.”  Personally  we  have 
no  objections  to  Mr.  Watts,  and  never  saw  him,  and 
never  heard  of  him  before  he  took  the  office,  save  in  the 
mismanagement  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural 
College.  We  have  only  judged  him,  as  we  did  his 
predecessors,  by  his  official  acts  and  publications. 

Our  position  in  regard  to  the  Department  is  this.  It 
has  thus  far  been  a  disappointment — not  to  say  a 
nuisance.  Let  it  be  either  abolished  altogether  or  be 
put  upon  a  respectable  footing.  It  is  yet  a  problem 
whether  we  really  need  a  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  that  will  never  be  decided  until  the  experiment  is 
made  on  a  respectable  scale.  No  man  who  can  be  had 
for  three  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  is  obliged  to  put 
his  sons  and  daughters  upon  the  pay-roll  in  order  to  get 
enough  to  live  upon,  is  fit  to  occupy  the  position  of 
Commissioner.  We  advocate  ample  appropriations, 
securing  the  best  men  the  country  affords,  and  a  fair 
trial  of  say  five  years.  Then  if  no  good  results  are  per¬ 
ceptible,  abolish  the  Department,  and  let  agriculture 
look  out  for  itself,  just  as  any  other  interest  does. 


Bee  K’otes  for  June.  —  By  M.  Quiriby. 


Be  sure  and  put  guide  comb  in  every  box.  The  whiter 
and  cleaner,  the  better.  Cut  white  comb  in  pieces, 
an  inch  square.  Dip  each  piece  in  melted  glue  or  bees¬ 
wax,  and  stick  before  it  cools.  It  is  very  seldom  that 
boxes  are  filled  and  finished  ready  to  remove  in  this  month, 
ns  far  north  as  this — Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y.  When  it 
does  happen,  be  sure  to  know  it,  and  remove  them,  put¬ 
ting  on  empty  ones  in  their  places.  After  they  are  finished, 
every  day  they  are  left  on,  renders  the  combs  darker.  The 
best  u'ay  to  get  rid  of  the  bees  when  these  boxes  are 
taken  off,  is  to  drum  them  out.  It  takes  time,  but  it  is 
safe.  First  lay  down  some  bit*  of  scantling  or  strips  of 
wood.  Lay  a  board  on  these,  put  on  the  boxes,  with  a 
passage  at  the  side  or  top,  so  that  the  bees  can  pass  out 
directly  from  the  finished  box  into  an  empty  one,  without 
flying.  With  a  hammer  or  stick  strike  the  board  steadily 
a  few  minutes,  and  all  will  run  out.  The  bores  con¬ 
taining  the  bees  should  be  put  on  the  hive  in  the  place 
of  those  removed.  A  number  on  the  hive  and  box  to  cor¬ 
respond  will  prevent  putting  the  bees  on  the  W'rong  hive 
w'lien  the  box  is  returned.  As  soon  as  the  bees  are  out, 
set  away  the  empty  boxes  until  October  in  a  dry,  cool 
place,  if  possible.  Examine  all  weak  stocks,  of  which 
there  will  be  many  this  season,  and  supply  all  with  a 
laying  queen  at  the  earliest  moment.  If  you  give  a 
weak  colony,  or  any  other,  brood  to  raise  a  queen, 
it  will  take  six  or  eight  weeks  before  the  .bees  raised 
from  her  will  be  of  any  use — in  which  time  the  worms 
might  destroy  the  hive. 

Leave  no  old  pieces  of  comb  lying  around  to  breed 
worms.  If  no  better  use  is  found,  either  burn  or  make 
war.  It  takes  a  larger  force  to  get  away  from  the  main 
hodyof  the  hive  to  work  in  boxes  than  to  simply  store 
honey  in  comb  furnished  ready-made.  When  honey  is 
extracted,  from  three  to  six  pounds  can  be  obtained  where 
one  of  box-honey  is  to  be  had. 

The  first  principle  of  extracting  honey  from  comb  is 
centrifugal  force.  It  can  be  illustrated  by  different 
methods.  A  pail,  or  box  with  a  flat  bottom,  large  enough 
to  allow  a  comb,  with  cells  open,  to  lie  on  the  bottojn,  or 
rather  on  wire  cloth,  a  little  above  the  bottom,  may  roughly 
represent  it.  If  such  a  machine  should  be  whirled,  as  a 
boy  whirls  a  sling,  the  honey  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
comb  would  be  forced  out,  especially  in  warm  weather. 

Now,  instead  of  a  pail  take  a  barrel.  If  you  make  a 
frame  of  wire-cloth — tinned  or  galvanized  wire  is  prefer¬ 
able — as  large  ns  the  comb,  set  it  vertically  in  the  barrel, 
close  .to  one  side,  securing  it  there— it  is  plain  that  whirl¬ 
ing  the  barrel  will  throw  out  the  honey  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple.  But  the  finished  machine  is  a  vast  improvement 
on  this.  A  regular  machine  will  empty  four  combs  at  one 
time.  As  there  is  no  patent  legally  covering  any  of  them, 
they  can  be  made  by  any  one  having  sufficient  skill. 

They  are  usually  made  by  constructing  a  box,  large 
enough  to  hold  four  combs,  perhaps  fifteen  inches  square 
by  twenty  deep.  This  will  fit  any  sized  frame.  The  box 
is  made  of  wire-cloth,  and  outside  of  this  a  tin  can,  large 
enough  for  the  box  to  be  turned  In,  and  to  catch  the  honey 
as  it  is  thrown  out.  The  best  machines  are  geared,  giv¬ 
ing  the  frames  three  or  four  revolutions  while  the  hand 
makes  lint  one.  As  most  people  will  prefer  getting  a 
good  extractor  ready  made,  I  will  not  describe  it  further. 

A  knife  to  cut  the  sealing  from  the  cell,  will  be  needed. 
One  a  little  crooked  at  the  end  will  work  much  better 
than  a  straight  one.  When  ready  to  operate,  choose  a 
day  when  the  bees  arc  busy,  doing  nothing  to  them  before 


ten  o’clock,  at  which  time,  if  there  is  room  for  stores, 
most  of  the  old  bees  will  be  out  foraging.  A  bee  that 
comes  in  laden  is  not  disposed  to  sting  until  its  load  is 
discharged.  Open  the  hive  without  jarring  it,  lift  out  a 
comb,  and  shake  off  the  bees.  The  few  that  stick  fast 
can  be  brushed  off  with  a  quill.  There  is  an  art  in  brush¬ 
ing  bees.  If  you  make  a  short,  quick  motion  with  the 
quill,  you  can  throw  them  off  from  the  comb,  not  simply 
roll  them  over.  The  latter  may  make  them  cross. 

Take  out  four  combs  at  a  time.  If  any  is  sealed,  cut  off 
the  sealing  with  the  knife.  Set  the  side  from  which  you 
would  take  tlie  honey,  next  the  wire-cloth,  and  give  the 
machine  a  few  turns.  You  can  see  when  the  honey  i3 
discharging,  and  when  it  is  out — that  is,  if  you  have  a 
machine  in  which  the  outside  is  stationary.  If  that  re¬ 
volves  with  the  rest,*?is  in  some  extractors,  you  can  not 
tell  much  about  it.  When  one  side  is  emptied,  turn  the 
other.  The  brood  will  not  be  disturbed,  unless  turned 
unreasonably  fast.  The  combs  may  be  returned  to  the 
hive.  When  all  are  emptied  and  returned,  close  up  the 
hive.  The  process  may  be  repeated  in  from  three  to 
seven  days,  according  to  the  season.  Most  bee-keepers 
can  save  combs  this  season  to  work  with. 

This  extracted  honey  is  the  purest  that  can  be  obtained, 
but  of  this  another  time. 

The  Boys  and  Girls’  Pictures. 

Award  of  IPrtzes. 

To  the  Boys  and  Girls  :  Never  did  a  poor  Doctor  have 
a  more  bewildering  task  before  him.  Those  doctors  who 
practice  medicine  and  have  to  prescribe  for  people  who 
have  nothing  the  matter  with  them  except  the 
“whimsies”  have  a  difficult  job;  but  what  is  that 
to  reading  nearly  seven  hundred  stories  by  boys  and 
girls  from  five  to  sixteen!  Well,  I  have  done  it  as 
faithfully  as  I  could,  and  with  as  much  care  as  if  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars  depended  upon  the  decision.  In  the 
first  going-over  about  fifty  of  each  boys’  andgirls’  stories 
were  selected ;  then  these  were  looked  over  again,  and 
about  twelve  of  each  of  the  four  classes  were  selected, 
and  at  last— there  was  the  rub — the  three  in  each  class 
chosen.  The  object  in  offering  the  prizes  was  to  induce 
you  to  exercise  your  ingenuity  in  story-telling,  so  the 
inventive  talent  displayed  was  the  first  consideration. 
The  next  point  taken  into  account  after  the  story  itself, 
was  the  style,  or,  as  you  will  understand  it  better,  the 
way  of  telling  it.  The  spelling  and  handwriting,  though 
these  were  generally  creditable,  were  not  much  regarded. 
There  are  some  curious  things  that  I  may  tell  you  about 
if  I  have  time  ;  such  as  the  number  of  writers  who  hit 
upon  nearly  the  same  stories,  and  the  number  of  similar 
names  chosen  for  the  characters.  Quite  a  number  who 
did  not  receive  prizes  sent  stories  so  creditable  that  they 
deserve  honorable  mention,  which  I  will  try  to  give  next 
month.  The  little  boy  and  little  girl,  too  young  to  write 
but  who  dictated  their  stories  to  their  parents,  will  hear 
from  me.  But  now  I  have  only  space  to  add  the  list  of 

AWAIiDS. 

Boys  between  12  and  1G. 

1st.  Cyrus  D.  Chapman,  age  15,  Irvington,  N.  J. 
Knife. 

2d.  Arthur  S.  Shumway,  age  12,  Madison,  O.  Book. 

3d.  James  II.  Brewster,  ago  15,  Mt.  Carmel,  Ct.  Book. 

Boys  under  12.  Prize  for  each,  a  book. 

1st.  Herbert  Alexander,  age  10,  North-East,  Md. 

2d.  Elmer  Frail,  age  0,  Franklin,  N.  Y. 

3d.  narry  C.  Ladd,  age  11,  Beverly,  Mo. 

Girls  between  12  and  1G. 

1st.  Nellie  G.  Brown,  age  13,  New  Canaan,  Ct. 
Gold  Pen. 

2d.  Sarah  C.  Lyman,  age  15,  East  Hampton,  Mass. 
Book. 

3d.  Julia  B.  Mansfield,  age  15,  Twyman’s  Store 
(Spottsyl vania  Co.),  Ya.  Book. 

Girls  under  12.  Prize  for  each,  a  book. 

1st.  Carrie  M.  Wheeler,  age  10,  Eyota,  Minn. 

2d.  Nettie  Van  Ness,  age  11,  Boone  Co.,  Ky. 

3d.  Lila  A.  Itipley,  age  8,  Hendersonville,  N.  C. 

Of  course,  as  I  read  story  after  story  I  washed  I  could 
give  each  one  a  prize;  but  each  one  lias  tried,  and  that 
has  done  him  or  her  much  good.  More  than  Half  of  the 
children  stated  that  it  was  their  first  attempt  at  composi¬ 
tion.  I  think  it  has  done  some  good  to  induce  some 
four  hundred  children  to  write  for  the  first  time,  and  I 
hope  their  parents  think  so  too.  Now,  as  to  the  books 
to  be  sent.  I  would  like  to  suit  all,  and  if  the  boys  and 
girls  to  whom  books  are  awarded  will  send  me  the  name 
of  any  work  that  retails  for  $1.00  or  less,  I  will  send  it. 
If  they  fail  to  do  this  before  June  10th,  I  will  exercise 
my  discretion  in  the  matter,  and  send  such  as  I  hope 
will  please  them  ;  but  I  had  rather  they  should  indicate 
at  least  the  kind  of  book  they  prefer.  The  Doctor. 


Roofing  Materials. 


Many  inquiries  have  been  made  by  our  corre¬ 
spondents  about  roofing  materials,  and  with 
regard  especially  to  their  cost,  durability,  and 
ease  of  application,  to  which  we  reply.  The 
roof  is  the  most  important  part  of  a  building, 
and  should  be  water-tight  and  fire-proof,  or  the 
whole  building  is  comparatively  useless,  and  in 
danger  in  case  of  a  fire  occurring  near  by.  The 
materials  for  roofing  are  shingles,  slates,  tin,  and 
the  various  fabrics  of  paper,  felt,  or  other  similar 
materials  used  in  connection  with  some  prepara¬ 
tion  of  coal-tar.  Shingles  are  by  far  the  most 
commonly  used  ;  and  when  made  of  pine,  split 
and  well  shaved,  are  light,  durable,  and  able  to 
resist  rain.  But  they  are  becoming  scarce  and 
costly,  and  their  cost  will  undoubtedly  increase 
until  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  some  other 
material  in  place  of  them.  Sawn  shingles  make 
a  very  handsome  roof,  but  lying  very  closely, 
and  having  a  rough  surface,  they  hold  the  water, 
and  become  moldy  and  decayed  very  soon 
unless  some  preventive  measures,  too  trouble¬ 
some  for  general  use,  are  taken.  Slates  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  heavy,  and  are  not  well  adapted  for 
frame  buildings  unless  they  are  very  stoutly 
built;  besides,  the  cost  of  freight  on  them 
restricts  their  use  to  the  neighborhood  of  the 
quarries  or  to  contiguous  lines  of  railroads. 
Tin  roofs  are  especially  valuable  in  cities  and 
towns  where  flat  roofs  are  desirable,  and  where 
mechanics  can  be  obtained  who  can  lay  them 
properly.  They  are  probably  more  costly  than 
any  other  roof.  The  most  useful  roofs  for  far¬ 
mers  or  dwellers  in  the  countrjq  as  we  be¬ 
lieve,  are  those  which  can  be  easily  applied 
without  the  aid  of  skilled  labor.  Some 
of  these  forms  of  roofing  are  peculiarly  valu¬ 
able  for  their  fire-proof  qualities,  as  well  as  for 
their  durability,  lightness,  cheapness,  and  the 
ease  with  which  they  are  laid.  Most  prominent 
amongst  all  these  is  Johns’  Asbestos  Roofing, 
which  is  light,  strong,  and  practically  fire-proof, 
and  being  manufactured  in  rolls  of  sufficient 
length  to  reach  quitetacross  the  roof,  very  few 
joints  are  made  in  laying  it,  and  it  is  not  likely 
to  leak.  Two  men  quite  unskilled,  or  only 
sufficiently  skilled  to  be  able  to  lay  one  strip  on 
another  with  a  lap  of  one  inch,  can  cover  a 
large  roof  in  one  day.  The  roofs  covered  with 
it  do  not  need  much  pitch ;  in  fact,  they  are 
better  to  have  only  so  much  inclination  as  to 
cause  the  rain  to  flow  off  and  no  more.  This 
saves  expense  of  timber  in  the  roof.  The  roof 
once  laid  is  kept  in  order  at  a  very  trifling 
expense,  and  will  last  many  years. 


A  Visit  to  Mr.  Mackie’s  Jerseys. 

BT  GEORGE  E.  WARING,  JR.,  OGDEN  PABM. 

Having  to  deliver  the  address  at  the  Annual 
Fair  of  the  Housatonic  Agricultural  Society 
last  fall,  I  took  occasion  to  visit  the  beautiful 
farm  of  Mr.  J.  Milton  Mackie  near  by.  By 
correspondence,  I  have  kept  myself  informed 
of  the  condition  of  the  establishment  since  that 
time,  and  the  herd  of  Jerseys  which  forms  its 
principal  feature  seems  worthy  of  notice. 

There  are  about  thirty,  all  thorough-breds, 
several  of  them  imported  from  the  Island  of 
Jersey.  They  are  of  various  colors,  from  dark 
mulberry  to  creamy  fawn.  The  lightest  ones 
are  quite  as  hardy  as  the  dark,  and  both  are  as 
hardy  and  healthy,  under  the  same  treatment, 
as  the  native  cattle — bearing  the  rigor  of  Berk¬ 
shire  winters  with  only  ordinary  care.  Mr. 
Mackie  has  noticed  the  same  tendency  to  the 
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production  of  cream  rather  than  fat  that  is 
characteristic  of  the  race  in  warmer  climates. 

Great  importance  is  attached  to  the  “  escut¬ 
cheon”  or  milk-mirror,  and  he  has  one  family 
of  ten  or  twelve  females  in  which  every  heifer 
born  lias  a  perfect  escutcheon.  I  state  this  fact 
without  pretending  to  decide  whether  it  has 
any  certain  influence  on  the  product  or  not.  It 
is  my  belief  that  it  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
it.  Whatever  may  be  the  incidental  causes  of 
Mr.  Mackie’s  success,  it  is  unquestionably  such 
as  he  would  find  it  impossible  to  secure  with 
any  other  than  Jersey  or  Guernsey  cows. 

During  the  past  twelve  months  he  has  milked 
an  average  of  eleven  cows  and  heifers  of  all 
ages — these  and  no  more.  He  made  in  that 
time  2,547  lbs.  of  first-quality  butter — an  aver¬ 
age  for  each  animal  of  231  k  lbs. — and  this  from 
cows  of  which  four  can  be  kept  on  the  food 
needed  for  three  of  the  larger  native  cows.  Mr. 
Mackie  sells  his  butter  in  Boston  for  75c.  peril)., 
but  of  course  only  a  few  farmers  could  get  such 
a  price.  They  could,  however,  get  an  advance 
on  regular  market  rates,  and  the  increased 
amount  of  the  product  would  of  itself  be  a  great 
item.  So  much  for  the  result.  Concerning  the 
methods  of  treatment,  we  quote  the  following 
from  a  recent  letter  from  Mr.  Mackie  : 

“I  can  not  lay  claim  to  any  superior  method 
of  feeding.  During  the  winter,  good,  moder¬ 
ately  early  cut  hay  is  fed,  morning  and  evening, 
after  having  been  cut,  moistened  with  cold 
water,  and  sprinkled  over  with  equal  parts  of 
Indian  meal  and  wheat  bran,  at  the  rate  of  one 
quart  of  the  mixed  grain  for  each  cow.  After 
the  cut-feed  in  the  morning,  each  one  has  about 
a  peck  of  sugar-beets,  also  a  little  salt.  A  feed¬ 
ing  of  long  hay  is  given  in  the  middle  of  the 
day.  The  cows  are  let  out  into  the  yard  for 
water  after  their  morning  and  mid-day  meals. 
They  are  carded  and  brushed  every  morning. 
In  the  stable  they  stand  in  stanchions  and  on  a 
platform.  They  have  the  liberty  of  a  warm, 
sunny  yard  for  several  hours  every  day  when 
the  weather  permits.  On  this  regimen — they 
are  pastured  and  fed  with  sowed  corn,  pump¬ 
kins,  or  sugar-beets  in  summer  and  autumn — 
the  cows  are  kept  in  good  store  or  breeding 
condition. 

“The  calves  are  taught  to  drink  milk  when 
they  are  two  or  three  days  old.  When  about  a 
month  old,  they  are  put  on  skimmed  milk,  with 
a  trifle  of  wheaten  shorts.  The  skimmed  milk 
is  sometimes  continued  for  a  year.  The  calves 
do  remarkably  well  on  it,  being  neither  over 
nor  undergrown,  and  well  shaped.  Almost 
without  exception,  I  have  found  the  heifers  an 
improvement  on  the  dams.  I  do  not  feed  my 
cows  with  the  aim  of  making  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  amount  of  milk  or  butter,  but  mainly  with 
reference  to  maintaining  a  good  state  of  health, 
in  order  to  raise  healthy  and  improved  calves.1’ 


Haying  Tools. — Thousands  of  farmers  un¬ 
der  whose  eyes  this  item  will  fall  will  find  it 
peculiarly  addressed  to  themselves.  Its  object 
is  to  induce  them  to  make  use  of  the  first 
stormy  day  to  overhaul  their  mowing  machines, 
tedders,  horse-rakes,  and  forks;  see  that  every 
worn  part  is  renewed  and  every  weak  part 
made  strong,  and  that  everything  connected 
witli  them  is  in  first-rate  running  order,  dupli¬ 
cates  being  provided  of  such  pieces  as  are  liable 
to  break  in  the  field.  A  dollar  spent  now  may 
gave  many  dollars  in  lost  time  and  damaged 
hay.  There  is  no  more  unpromising  sight  than 
that  of  a  farmer  driving  five  miles  to  town  in 
the  higbt  of  the  haying  season  to  repair  last 
summer’s  damages  to  his  hay-rake. 


Ogden  Farm  Papers.— Ho.  29, 

I  think  I  have  nothing  more  useful  to  say  this 
month  than  to  give  an  account  of  my  experience 
with  the  use  of  wind-power.  Four  years  ago, 
after  a  careful  survey  of  the  whole  field,  it 
seemed  evident  that  the  best  way  to  get  water 
for  the  stock  was  to  force  it  up  from  a  never- 
fading  spring  well,  800  ft.  distant,  and  35  ft. 
lower  than  the  foundation  of  the  barn.  The 
well  was  the  best  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the 
only  one  on  the  place  which  could  be  depended 
upon  in  very  dry  seasons;  its  depth  17  ft.,  over¬ 
flowing,  except  in  very  dry  weather,  when  the 
water  recedes  to  the  depth  of  about  5  ft.,  and 
there  stands.  I  went  over  the  whole  question 
of  motive  power  as  carefully  as  I  could.  A 
steam-engine  at  that  distance  from  the  buildings 
was  out  of  the  question,  and  there  was  never 
flow  enough  for  any  sort  of  water-power.  A 
caloric  engine  was  advised,  but  the  interest  on 
cost,  and  the  expense  for  fuel  and  attendance, 
made  it  desirable  to  avoid  it  if  possible,  though 
its  use  was  not  impracticable.  I  had  always 
had  a  fancy  for  self-regulating  windmills,  and 
knew  enough  of  the  various  kinds  previously 
in  use  to  doubt  their  stability.  Just  then  the 
Empire  Windmill  was  brought  to  my  notice, 
and  it  seemed  to  obviate  one  very  serious  diffi¬ 
culty  by  the  fact  that  it  exposes  to  the  wind  in 
no  one  piece  more  than  about  half  a  square 
foot,  thus  dividing  the  strain,  and  by  its  frequent 
spaces  allowing  free  passage  for  the  wind. 
Still,  I  had  never  seen  one  at  work,  had  never 
heard  of  its  success  except  from  its  interested 
friends,  and  had  generally  the  consciousness 
that  if  I  adopted  it  I  should  be  trying  an  experi¬ 
ment  for  the  success  of  which  I  should  get  few 
thanks,  while  its  failure  would  bring  down  upon 
me  yet  one  more  “I  told  you  so,”  and  “I  told 
you  so”  is  a  form  of  vituperation  of  which  I 
had  heard  enough  to  have  grown  slighlly  weary. 
However,  to  water  a  big  barnful  of  stock  in 
the  ordinary  way  looked  so  formidable,  that  I 
concluded  to  try  the  windmill  and  take  the  risk. 

Its  original  cost,  delivered  at  Newport,  was 
$200.  The  building  on  which  to  place  it  cost 
$50  more.  With  the  help  of  a  common  me¬ 
chanic  and  of  the  printed  directions  that  accom¬ 
panied  it  I  put  it  up  myself.  The  rest  of  the 
arrangement  —  pipe,  tank,  watering-troughs, 
etc. — are  the  same  that  would  have  been  used 
with  any  other  power.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
say  of  them  that  they  enable  us  to  Avater  all  the 
stock  in  the  barn  almost  entirely  without  labor. 
The  regulating  machinery  of  this  mill  was 
rather  crudely  arranged,  and  weakened  my  faith 
in  its  durability;  at  the  same  time  it  did  its 
work  remarkably  well.  Neighbors  and  friends 
foretold  its  downfall  with  every  storm,  and  I 
have  never  yet  quite  outgrown  the  habit  of 
looking  doubtfully  as  I  go  over  the  hill  toward 
the  farm  to  see  whether  it  is  still  standing, 
although  the  great  gale  of  September,  18G9, 
which  uprooted  large  trees,  unroofed  houses, 
and  did  more  damage  than  any  storm  for  fifty 
years,  left  the  apparatus  entirely  uninjured,  and 
satisfied  all  who  saw  it  of  its  substantial  utility. 

Through  carelessness  in  attending  to  such 
little  details  as  screwing  up  loose  nuts,  tighten¬ 
ing  brace-rods,  etc.,  the  mill  began,  after  three 
years  of  use,  to  grow  shackly  and  to  rock  on 
its  turn-table,  so  that  finally  a  gale  did  it  serious 
damage,  which  it  cost  over  $50  to  repair.  Then 
it  ran  a  year  longer  without,  material  injury,  but 
the  seeds  of  disease  had  become  deeply  seated 
with  it.  Loose  bolts  rattled  and  loose  gudgeons 
ground  away  in  spite  of  oil,  until  finally,  after 


four  years  of  utility,  my  Empire  Windmill  went 
by  the  board,  nearly  a  total  wreck.  Our  confi¬ 
dence  in  its  merits  had  become  so  great,  and 
such  radical  improvements  in  its  construction 
had  been  made,  that  we  did  not  hesitate  to  order 
a  complete  new  mill  to  take  its  place.  This  has 
now  been  in  operation  for  some  weeks,  and 
there  is  every  indication  that  it  is  safe  against 
all  injury  except  that  of  t lie  ordinary  wear  and 
tear  to  which  all  mechanism  is  subject.  The 
practical  question  now  is,  whether  Oirden  Farm 
has  received  a  full  return  for  the  $300  its  wind¬ 
mill  has  cost  ? 

To  begin  with,  we  have  learned  how  to  take 
care  of  such  machinery,  and  even  the  old  mill, 
if  we  had  it  new  again,  would  surely  last  us 
twice  as  long  as  it  did.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
actual  work  done  has  been  prodigious.  There 
has  been  on  the  place  during  the  whole  time  an 
average  of  seventy  head  of  stock  in  winter  and 
thirty-five  in  summer,  or  an  average  for  the 
whole  time  of  over  fifty  head.  How  much  it 
would  cost  to  pump  by  hand  the  water  that 
this  number  of  animals  would  require  in  four 
years  my  readers  can  judge  as  well  as  I.  How 
much  is  lost  all  winter  long  by  turning  milking 
or  fattening  animals  out  into  a  cold  barn-yard 
to  shiver  over  a  tub  of  ice-water  few  of  us 
rightly  understand.  In  addition  to  what  the 
stock  has  required,  we  have  had  an  ample  sup¬ 
ply  for  a  large  steam-boiler,  and  for  moistening 
all  the  cut  fodder  that  has  been  steamed  for  the 
stock.  For  a  year  past  there  has  been  an  almost 
constant  flow  of  water,  fresh  from  the  under¬ 
ground  spring,  to  keep  the  deep  milk-cans  warm 
in  winter  and  cool  in  summer.  Before  this,  we 
had  all  summer  a  fresh  and  cooling  flow  over 
the  concrete  floor  of  the  milk-house.  This  is 
the  water  that  we  have  used;  besides  this,  a 
large  amount  has  run  to  waste,  and  the  mill  has 
not  been  working  more  than  two  thirds  of  the 
time  when  there  was  wind  enough  for  it.  It  is 
not  easy  to  compute  the  value  of  all  this  in  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents;  but  when  we  consider  the  con¬ 
venience  of  watering  a  whole  line  of  cattle, 
standing  in  their  stalls,  by  simply  turning  a 
faucet,  the  economy  of  not  turning  them  out  to 
water  in  severe  weather,  and  the  advantage  of 
having  water  always  before  them  at  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  stable ;  and  when,  in  addition 
to  this,  we  fairly  estimate  the  benefit  of  the 
deep-can  system  in  making  better  butter,  and  in 
making  it  more  easily  in  winter  and  in  summer, 
we  shall  see  that  a  yearly  tax  of  $1.50  on  each 
animal  kept  is  really  of  small  moment. 

At  the  same  time,  I  believe  that  this  is  much 
more  than  will  hereafter  lie  necessary,  for  the 
construction  of  the  new  mill  is  so  much  more 
simple — avoiding  so  many  of  the  objectionable  ^ 
features  of  the  old  one — lhat  the  chance  is  very 
much  better  that  the  present  machine  will  last 
eight  years  than  was  the  chance  of  the  old  mill’s 
lasting  four  years. 

Occasionally,  when  our  water-works  have 
been  out  of  order,  making  it  necessary  to  haul 
our  water  from  an  adjacent  pond  or  from  the 
house-well,  we  have  been  made  to  realize  the 
importance  of  the  saving  they  constantly  effect. 

I  have  made  no  other  application  of  wind- 
power,  and  am  not  prepared  from  my  own  ex¬ 
perience  and  observation  to  say  anything  very 
definitely  in  its  favor,  but  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
that  the  economy  of  a  large  windmill,  con¬ 
suming  nothing  but  a  little  oil,  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  justify  one  in  substituting  it  for  a 
steam-engine,  costing  more  at  the  outset,  con¬ 
suming  more  oil  and  lots  of  fuel  besides,  and 
addiug  somewhat  to  the  rate  of  insurance.  If 
food  is  to  be  steamed,  the  extra  cost  of  fire  to 
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run  an  engine  is  not  very  great,  but  for  any 
work  such  as  cutting  hay,  grinding  grain,  saw¬ 
ing  wood,  etc.,  which  may  without  disadvantage 
be  postponed  until  a  fair  wind  is  blowing,  the 
windmill  has  advantages  that  entitle  it  to  care¬ 
ful  consideration.  This  is  only  a  suggestion, 
nowever.  My  positive  advice  must  be  confined 
lo  the  very  important  question  of  water  supply. 
But  for  this  it  is  positive,  and  I  should  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  recommend  it  in  any  case  where  a  per¬ 
manent  water-power  can  not  be  had. 

A  correspondent  from  York,  Pa.,  asks  “  whe¬ 
ther  the  slatted  floor  in  our  pig-pen  has  been 
a  success  or  a  failure;  whether  unpleasant 
draughts  from  below  have  been  prevented,  and 
whether  dry  earth  can  be  used  to  prevent  foul 
smells,  at  a  cost  that  will  certainly  pay?”  The 
slatted  floor  certainly  has  been  of  great  advan¬ 
tage,  especially  in  a  country  like  this,  where 
straw  is  too  dear  to  be  freely  used  for  bedding. 
It  is  the  driest  floor  that  I  have  ever  seen,  all 
moisture  running  directly  away.  We  have  not, 
however,  found  that  the  use  of  dry  earth  in  the 
pig-pen  was  a  success.  It  does  absorb  and  de¬ 
stroy  foul  odors  without  doubt,  but  it  also  ab¬ 
sorbs  urine,  and  becomes  very  wet  and  very 
troublesome  earth,  soiling  the  swine,  clogging 
up  the  openings  between  the  slats,  and  making 
itself  generally  nasty.  If  straw  can  not  be 
used  in  abundance  I  prefer  the  dry  boards.  As 
to  draughts  from  below,  we  are  not  troubled  by 
them  in  the  least,  for  the  reason  that  the  cellar 
is  tight  all  around,  and  there  is  no  chance  for 
draughts  from  that  source.  We  have  not  been 
especiallj'’  annoyed  by  odor  from  the  manure  in 
the  cellar.  The  house  is  by  no  means  sweet¬ 
smelling  (as  what  pig-pen  is?),  but  it  is  no  more 
offensive  than  those  made  on  any  other  plan, 
and  the  health  of  the  piys  sufficiently  attests 
the  wholesomeness  of  their  quarters. 

While  advocating  the  use  of  slatted  floors  for 
swine,  I  do  not  especially  recommend  them  for 
cattle  stables  with  manure  cellars  underneath. 
They  are  advantageous  in  all  of  the  points  pre¬ 
viously  claimed  for  them,  but  they  have  one 
serious  disadvantage  that  we  did  not  previously 
foresee.  With  a  tight  floor,  manure  might  be 
hauled  out  at  pleasure  at  any  time  during  the 


Fig.  1  — CHEAP  FARM-LABORERS’  HOUSE. 


winter,  without  reference  to  wind  or  to  tem¬ 
perature.  With  a  slatted  floor,  on  the  contrary, 
a  cold  cellar  means  a  cold  stable,  and  we  are 
sometimes  unable  to  open  the  cellar  door  for 
months  together.  Of  course  the  manure  is 
keeping  well  all  this  time,  but  it  is  accumulating 
work  for  the  busy  spring-time  of  the  year  which 


it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  be  able  to 
avoid.  If  I  were  going  to  rebuild  the  barn  I 
should  adopt  a  short  stall  floor  with  a  drop  be¬ 
hind  it  as  the  best  arrangement  I  know  of. 

Spring  is  upon  us,  butt-end  foremost,  and 
winter  has  hardly  left.  Everything  is  fully  a 
month  behind,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  we  shall  be  favored  with  a  lengthening  of 
the  season  at  the  other  end.  With  us,  corn- 
planting  and  oat-sowing  will  come  about  toge¬ 
ther.  At  this  time,  April  27th,  not  an  acre  of 
land  on  the  farm  has  been  plowed,  nor  has  any 
considerable  amount  of  out-of-door  work  been 
possible.  Add  to  the  lateness  of  the  season  and 
the  length  and  severity  of  the  winter  the  fact 
that  we  seem  to  be  entering  upon  another  sea¬ 
son  of  severe  drouth,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  prospect  of  profitable  farming  is  not  so  flat¬ 
tering  as  we  could  wish.  However,  I  won’t 
grumble — that  is  a  common  failing  of  our  craft 
which  it  may  be  as  well  to  avoid.  It  is  always 
too  hot  or  too  cold,  too  wet  or  too  dry,  too  early 
or  too  late,  or  too  something  else  to  suit  our  un¬ 
grateful  souls;  and  we  ought,  all  of  us,  to  be 
ashamed  of  ourselves  for  being  so  blind  to  our 
advantages.  With  high  wages,  expensive  living, 
hard  work,  unfavorable  seasons,  and  no  end  of 


annoyance  to  pull  us  down,  we  have  high  prices, 
good  implements,  easy  transportation,  and  ready 
markets  to  cheer  us  up,  and  surely  no  agricul¬ 
tural  population  in  the  civilized  world  (laborers 
included)  is  so  well  housed,  so  well  fed,  and  so 
well  dressed,  nor  held  in  so  good  consideration 
in  the  community  as  the  millionsof  dissatisfied, 
grumbling  farmers  of  America.  How  it  may 
be  in  what  we  are  disposed  to  regard  as  the  un¬ 
civilized  world  we  have  no  means  of  knowing, 
but  I  suspect  that  the  frugal  industry  and  close 
economy  of  the  cultivators  of  China  and  Japan 
produce  as  a  result  quite  as  much  comfort  and 
satisfaction  as  we  get  from  our  spendthrift  ways. 

- - — - -  - - - 

Houses  for  Farm  Help. 


Doubtless  many  fanners’  wives  will  gladly 
welcome  this  article  with  the  illustrations  be¬ 
longing  to  it.  No  harder  nor  more  wearisome 
work  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  farmer’s  wife  than 
the  care  of  the  “  help,”  and  the  extra  cooking 
involved.  It  is  generally  the  case,  too,  that 
farm  laborers  are  not  just  exactly  the  sort  of 
men  that  we  would  desire  our  boys  and  girls  to 
associate  with,  and  the  privacy  of  the  family  is 
interfered  with  when  they  are  boarded  in  tbe 
house.  Every  inconvenience  is  at  once  avoided 
by  erecting  a  tenant-house  for  occupation 
by  the  laborers.  This  also  enables  the  farmer 
to  get  the  most  desirable  and  steadiest  sort  of 
help  possible — that  of  a  married  man.  With 
such  help,  all  other  hands,  whether  regular  or 
occasional,  may  be  provided  for  and  entertained. 
The  cost  of  such  a  house  is  comparatively  tri¬ 
fling  when  the  conveniences  are  considered. 


Figure  1  represents  a  two-story  frame  cottage 
16x24  feet.  Figures  2  and  3  show  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  lower  and  upper  floors.  It  will  be 
seen  that  there  are  one  large  room  for  cooking 
and  eating  and  two  sleeping-rooms  on  the  low¬ 
er  floor,  and  three  sleeping-rooms  on  the  upper 


Fig.  3. — PLAN  OF  UPPER  FLOOR. 


floor;  the  large  upper  room  may  be  used  for  a 
sitting-room  for  boarders.  Twelve  people  may 
very  well  find  room  with  provision  for  perfect  pri¬ 
vacy  and  other  requisites  in  such  a  house.  The 
cost  of  materials  when  built  of  boards,  battened, 
with  matched  floors,  plastered  all  through,  and 
a  shingle  or  felt  roof,  will  be  under  $200.  Much 
of  the  labor  may  be  done  by  the  farmer  himself, 
as  digging  the  cellar,  laying  up  the  stone  foun¬ 
dation,  and  hauling  materials.  With  labor  and 
materials  all  included,  $250  will  be  about  the 
total  cost.  A  large  interest  on  the  cost  will  be 
gained  by  the  relief  afforded  to  the  owner’s 
own  family,  and  as  much  more  by  the  steadier 
and  more  regular  kind  of  labor  to  be  secured. 
If  money  is  to  be  spared  for  a  more  sightly 
building,  that  shown  at  fig.  4  might  be  adopted. 
The  inside  arrangements  are  the  same,  but  the 
outside  is  made  more  ornamental,  and  is  very 
much  improved  by  the  garden  planted  around 
it.  It  is  worthy  of  consideration  here  whether 
it  would  not  be  of  great  benefit  to  those  farmers 
who  regularly  keep  hired  men,  to  make  it  an 
object  for  them  to  retain  their  places  perma- 
uentl}r,  and  make  them  comfortable  by  providing 
them  facilities  for  having  gardens,  a  stable,  and 
a  cow  and  a  pig  of  their  own,  as  i3  done  almost 
always  on  English  farms.  In  that  country, 
while  farmers  hold  their  farms  mostly  as  teu- 


Fig.  4. — laborers’  house  ornamented. 


ants,  and  would  seem  therefore  very  liable  to  oc¬ 
casional  or  frequent  removals,  yet  on  the  con¬ 
trary  the  same  family  very  often  remain  for 
generations  on  the  same  farm,  and  have  grand¬ 
fathers,  fathers,  and  children  working  for  them 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances  it  is  an  object  for  them  to  surround 
themselves  with  those  little  comforts  and  con¬ 
veniences  which  on  the  whole  make  up  much 
of  the  pleasure  of  living. 
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Longhorned  and  Polled  Cattle, 

A  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  in  the  western 
part  of  Yorkshire  and  the  eastern  part  of  Lan¬ 
cashire — two  adjoining  northern  counties  in 
England  —  there  existed  a  breed  of  very  large¬ 
bodied,  coarse-boned  cattle  with  a  very  striking 
peculiarity  in  their 
horns,  but  which, 
having  some  favor¬ 
able  points,  were 
about  that  time 
taken  hold  of  by 
breeders  and  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  course 
of  improvement. 

Specimens  of  the 
breed  were  removed 
to  the  county  of 
Leicestershire,  and 
in  a  short  time  the 
well-known  breed¬ 
er,  the  first  Bake- 
well,  whose  skill¬ 
ful  efforts  resulted 
so  favorably  for 
English  stock,  took 
hold  of  them,  and 
in  a  few  years  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  producing 
a  great  change  for 
the  better.  The 
large,  bony  frame 
was  covered  with 
flesh,  and  the  form  became  more  rotund  and 
shapely.  The  natural  aptitude  of  these  cattle 
for  feeding  assisted  largely  in  making  the 
efforts  of  the  breeders  successful,  and  very  soon 
they  became  favorably  known,  and  much  prized 
for  feeding,  as  the  improved  Leicesters.  At 
this  period  they  were  characterized  by  their  fine 
head,  thin  neck,  deep  chest,  low  brisket,  loin 
narrow  at  the  chine  but  wide  at  the  hips,  fleshy 
thighs,  and  in  general  a  round  carcase,  with  ribs 
well  covered,  and  a  thick  mellow  hide.  The 
horns,  however, 
were  still  their 
most  striking  pe- . 
culiarity,  being 
about  two  feet 
long  on  the  bulls, 
and  often  three  and 
a  half  on  tne  oxen 
and  cows,  fine  and 
tapering,  and  hang¬ 
ing  downwards  by 
the  sides  of  the 
cheeks.  They  be¬ 
came  a  favorite 
stock  amongst  the 
graziers,  and  at 
public  sales  so 
long  ago  as  1790 
brought  prices 
which  would  bo 
thought  large  even 
at  this  time  — viz., 

$400  on  an  aver¬ 
age  of  fifty  head. 

When  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  this 
stock  possessed, 
along  with  their 
other  good  qualities,  that  of  early  maturity, 
it  is  strange  that  they  should  so  soon  have 
disappeared  from  view  behind  the  then  ris¬ 
ing  Shorthorn.  But  the  Durhams  or  Short¬ 
horns  coming  then  into  fashion  soon  displaced 
the  more  ungainly  Longhorns,  and  for  some 


years  past  the  native  county  of  the  improved 
Leicesters  has  not  contained  a  single  herd  of 
this  breed.  In  their  ancestral  home,  too,  in 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  they  have  also  given 
way  to  the  more  fashionable  breed,  but  whether 
anything  has  really  been  gained  in  the  change 
is  doubtful,  when  it  is  remembered  that  this  old 


race  has  furnished  specimens  which,  fed  on  grass 
and  hay  alone,  and  kept  without  shelter  from 
weaning  time  onwards — as  was  then  the  custom, 
sheds  even  being  unknown— have  reached  the 
net  weight  of  360  pounds  per  quarter.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  in  England  a  few  fine 
herds  still  in  existence,  which  have  descended 
from  some  of  the  choicest  of  the  old  stock;  the 
late  Mr.  Bakewell,  a  sou  of  the  original  im¬ 
prover  of  the  breed,  having  left  at  his  death  a 
fine  herd,  and  another  fine  herd  of  100  head 
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being  owned  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  It 
is  not  probable,  however,  that  in  the  race  for 
superiority,  at  least  so  far  as  fashion  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  Longhorns  will  ever  supersede  the 
more  favored  Shorthorns,  which  seem  to  have 
taken  a  firm  hold  on  breeders,  especially  those 


of  America,  As  a  curiosity,  and  as  -one  of 
the  ancient  races  which  has  done  good  service 
in  its  time,  it  is  worthy  of  note.  And  yet  it 
would  not  be  at  all  surprising  to  see  this  stock 
come  again  into  prominence,  if  in  no  other  way 
than  as  a  means  of  procuring  a  cross  on  the 
Shorthorn,  hints  being  occasionally  given  by 
breeders  that  such 
a  cross  might  be 
desirable.  In  strik¬ 
ing  contrast  to  the 
Longhorns  stand 
the  no-horns  or 
polled  cattle,  both 
in  the  matter  of 
horns  and  general 
figure.  We  lately 
described  the  Scotch 
or  Galloway  polled 
cattle,  and  now 
present  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  English 
or  Norfolk  and  Suf¬ 
folk  breed  of  polled 
cattle.  This  race  of 
cattle  owes  its  ori¬ 
gin  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  polled 
Galloways  into  the 
counties  of  Suffolk 
and  Norfolk,  where 
they  have  been  for 
long  periods,  and 
are  now,  brought  in 
large  droves  for  the  purposes  of  feeding  for  the 
market.  Having  excellent  qualities  as  beef 
cattle,  the  bulls  were  crossed  upon  the  native 
stock  of  those  counties,  which  although  excel¬ 
lent  milkers,  were  deficient  in  form,  having,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  eminent  breeder  Bakewell,  “  a 
back  like  a  roof  of  a  house,  with  a  belly  of  an 
exactly  opposite  character,”  giving  them  just 
the  points  which  would  be  undesirable  in  a  beef 
stock  but  desirable  as  milkers.  The  cross  re¬ 
sulted  in  improving  their  form  without  injuring 
their  milking  qual¬ 
ities,  and  building 
up  a  race  of  brown¬ 
ish  red  and  brin¬ 
dled  cattle  which 
have  gained  a  re¬ 
putation  in  Eng¬ 
land  as  producing 
the  best  butter 
which  goes  iuto 
the  London  market 
— and  this  in  spite 
of  the  imperfect 
modes  of  dairying 
prevalent  amongst 
the  Suffolk  farm¬ 
ers — and  also  of 
being  fair  beef 
stock.  Still,  dairy¬ 
ing  being  the  main 
object  for  which 
this  stock  is  bred, 
and  the  absence  of 
horns  being  equal¬ 
ly  desirable  to  the 
Suffolk  dairymen, 
care  has  been  taken 
for  many  years  to 
breed  their  stock  so  as  to  perpetuate  these  desir¬ 
able  qualities.  This  care  has  led  to  success,  and 
the  race  has  long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the  best  milking  cows  in  England.  Not 
infrequently  cows  of  this  breed  give  in  their 
prime  eight  gallons  of  milk  daily,  and  six  gal- 
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Jons  daily  is  a  common  product.  This  large 
production  is  also  sustained  during  a  lengthened 
season.  As  this,  stock  is  now  being  introduced 
into  this  country,  it  would  be  well  to  note  that 
amongst  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  farmers  the  great¬ 
est  attention  is  paid  to  the  health  and  condition 
of  their  cows,  and  to  the  production  of  proper 
feed  for  producing  milk.  Cabbages  and  turnips 
are  raised  largely  for  fodder,  and  it  is  not  un¬ 
common  to  see  the  cows  tethered  in  the  fields 
and  feeding  on  these  crops.  With  equal  care 
in  their  management,  and  with  our  improved 
dairy  system,  we  should  expect  this  stock  in 
the  hands  of  American  dairymen  to  produce 
butter  of  a  quality  equal  to  that  of  the  Jerseys. 

—  ■  - - — — >  »  - - 

Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm.— No.  102. 


“  Your  Walks  and  Talks,”  writes  John  John¬ 
ston,  “  are  capital ;  but  how  you  are  going  to 
get  eight  tons  of  barley  straw  from  five  acres  I 
can  not  understand.  I  suspect  it  must  be  a 
mistake  in  the  printer.”  Is  not  that  a  pleasant 
way  of  putting  it?  Criticism  tempered  with 
compliment!  But  there  is  no  mistake  about 
the  matter.  I  have  raised  over  500  bushels  of 
barley  on  ten  acres,  and  expect  to  do  still  bet¬ 
ter,  and  I  have  no  doubt  there  was  1G  tons  of 
straw.  True,  I  did  not  weigh  the  straw.  But 
did  I  not  weigh  with  my  own  hands  both  grain 
and  straw  and  chaff  of  Mr.  Lawes’s  first  experi¬ 
mental  crop  of  barley  in  “  Agdell-field”  ?  and 
have  I  not  a  right  to  trust  my  judgment?  Mr. 
Judd,  who  has  since  visited  it,  will  recollect  the 
field — aud  the  facts,  are  they  not  recorded  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
Vol.  XVIII,  Part  II? 

The  barley  was  not  manured.  The  field  was 
in  turnips  the  previous  year.  On  Plot  1  the 
turnips  were  grown  without  manure ;  on  Plot 
2  they  were  manured  with  superphosphate 
alone ;  on  Plot  3  they  were  manured  with 
superphosphate,  potash,  soda,  ammonia-salts, 
and  rape-cake.  After  the  turnips  were  grown, 
the  plots  were  each  divided  into  two  parts.  On 
one  part  the  turnips  were  carted  off,  and  on  the 
other  part  they  were  eaten  on  the  land  by  sheep. 
The  following  was  the  result: 


Plot  1. 

No  manure. 

Plot  2. 
Superphos¬ 
phate  for 
turnips. 

Plot  3. 
Mixture  of 
artificial  ma¬ 
nures  and 
rape-cake. 

After  turnips 
-carted  off. 

A fter  turnips  j 

fed  on  the 
land. 

After  turnips 
carted  off. 

After  turnips 
fed  on  the 
land. 

After  turnips 
carted  off. 

After  turnips 
fed  on  the 
land. 

Grain  per  acre, 

lbs  . 

2,681 

2.734 

1,078 

2,526 

1,943 

2,569 

Straw  per  acre, 

lbs . 

2,992 

3,182 

1,9S9 

3,264 

2,463 

3,674 

Grain  in  bushels 

of  48  lbs.,  bus. 

55& 

57 

35 

52/4 

40  V4 

53V4 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  these  results.  I 
only  give  them  to  show  that  I  was  not  so  wild 
as  Mr.  J.  supposed  when  I  estimated  that  five 
acres  of  barley  at  50  bushels  per  acre  would 
give  eight  tons  of  straw.  Or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  crop  would  consist  of  six  tons  of  grain 
and  eight  tons  of  straw  and  chaff.  I  am  well 
aware  that  it  requires  very  rich  land  and  the 
best  of  tillage  to  produce  such  a  crop. 

The  largest  yield  of  grain  in  Mr.  Lawes’s  bar¬ 
ley  experiments  was  3,69G  lbs.  per  acre,  or  ex¬ 
actly  77  bushels  of  48  lbs.  per  bushel.  This 
was  the  sixth  crop  of  barley  in  succession,  every 
year  on  the  same  land!  The  plot  was  manured 
every  year  with  salts  of  ammonia  and  super¬ 
phosphate.  The  yield  of  straw  on  this  plot 


was  3,G87  lbs.  per  acre.  Two  years  before, 
however,  one  plot,  dressed  with  salts  of  ammo¬ 
nia,  superphosphate  and  sulphate  of  potash, 
soda,  and  magnesia,  yielded  5,487  lbs.  of  straw 
per  acre  and  3,539  lbs.  of  grain,  or  a  little  over 
4^  tons  of  total,  produce  per  acre.  I  only  men¬ 
tion  these  facts  to  show  what  can  be  done.  But 
I  am  well  aware  that  not  one  farmer  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  believes  them.  When  I  told  the  Deacon 
that  the  barley  on  “Agdell-field”  at  Rotham- 
stead  weighed  57^  lbs  per  bushel — that  I  weighed 
it  myself,  that  the  bushel  wras  not  moved  or 
shaken  while  being  filled,  and  was  struck  off 
level — I  could  see  that  he  did  not  believe  it. 
And  when  my  first  crop  of  barley  on  this  farm 
was  12  bushels  per  acre,  weighing  less  than  40 
lbs.  per  bushel,  I  can  imagine  that  the  good 
Deacon  after  church  the  next  Sunday,  when 
talking  to  his  brother  farmers  under  the  shade 
of  the  maple-trees,  might  in  reply  to  an  obser¬ 
vation  remark:  “An  excellent  sermon. — Yes, 
he  thrashed  last  week.  Wheat,  15  bushels  per 
acre.  But  he  did  not  sow  that.  Oats  rusted — 
only  8  bushels  per  here.  Not  worth  thrashing. 
Barley,  12  bushels.  Took  it  to  the  cit\%  Couldn’t 
sell  it.  Had  it  ground  for  the  hogs.”  After  a 
pause:  “Well,  they  want  it. — Yes;  an  excel¬ 
lent  sermon.” 

After  Ezra  Cornell  visited  Mr.  Lawes’s  experi¬ 
mental  farm,  in  company  with  Mr.  Judd  and 
others,  he  wrote  an  elaborate  paper  showing  that 
the  crops,  though  large, would  not  pay.  He  went 
to  a  chemist  and  druggist,  and  ascertained  what 
the  ingredients  which  Mr.  Lawes  used  would 
cost.  He  doubtless  thought  the  argument  a  good 
one.  He  overlooked  the  fact  that  if  Mr.  Lawes 
wanted  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  potash  it  was 
necessary  to  separate  the  potash  from  other  in¬ 
gredients,  and  that  this  is  a  costly  operation. 
But  if  Mr.  Lawes  proved  that  potash  was  good, 
Mr.  Cornell,  as  a  practical  farmer,  need  not  buy 
pure  potash.  He  could  use  ashes,  kainit,  or 
any  other  article  that  would  furnish  potash  in 
the  cheapest  form.  Mr.  Lawes  used  ammonia 
on  one  plot,  potash  on  another  plot,  and  soluble 
phosphates  on  another,  and  on  other  plots  he 
used  all  three  mixed  together  in  different  pro¬ 
portions.  To  do  this,  it  was  necessary  to  use 
these  articles  in  an  expensive  form.  But  hav¬ 
ing  ascertained  that  ammonia,  phosphoric  acid, 
and  potash  are  the  most  valuable  constituents 
of  all  manures,  then  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
go  to  a  “chemist  aud  druggist”  and  pay  high 
prices  for  them.  We,  as  practical  farmers,  have 
only  to  study  out  for  ourselves  the  cheapest 
form  in  which  we  can  get  these  substances.  It 
may  be  by  fallowing  the  land,  or  growing 
clover,  or  buying  bran  or  cotton-seed  cake  and 
feeding  it  to  animals ;  or  by  buying  ashes,  bone- 
dust,  superphosphate,  guano,  dried  blood,  fish, 
or  fish  guano,  castor-pomace,  hair,  horn  shav¬ 
ings,  hide  or  leather  scraps,  salts  of  ammonia, 
or  nitrate  of  soda,  according  to  circumstances. 
He  is  the  wise  farmer  who  accepts  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  true  science,  and  uses  them  to  his  own 
advantage.  Lawes’s  experiments  have  been 
worth  millions  of  dollars  to  the  farmers  of  the 
world.  They  did  not  pay  directly.  He  never 
expected  they  would.  I  can  recollect  his  buy¬ 
ing  a  quantity  of  rice  (in  order  to  ascertain  the 
effect  of  carbonaceous  matter),  and  grinding  it 
into  a  fine  flour,  and  then  sowing  it  on  the  land. 
How  the  farmers  laughed  !  But  it  was  not 
many  years  before  they  presented  him  with  a 
testimonial  in  the  form  of  a  new  laboratory. 

I  asked  our  path-master  the  other  day  if  I 
might  work  a  day  or  two  on  the  road  at  this 


season  (April),  and  have  it  deducted  from  my 
tax.  I  wanted  to  let  off  the  water.  I  am  as¬ 
sessed  more  days’  work  than  any  other  four 
men  in  the  district,  and  am  very  anxious  to 
have  a  good  road,  and  have  offered  to  double 
my  tax  if  the  others  will,  and  make  the  bed  of 
the  road  dry  and  firm  by  letting  off  all  the 
water.  But  no.  We  must  “work  out”  our 
tax  in  the  old  way.  I  am  assessed  eighteen 
days’  work.  Some  time  in  June  I  am  notified 
that  to-morrow  they  are  going  to  “  -work  on  the 
road.”  A  man  and  team  and  scraper,  or  plow 
or  wagon,  count  three.  I  send  three  teams 
and  three  men  for  two  days,  and  the  tax  is  paid. 
They  do  not  half  work.  The  path-master  has 
had  no  experience  in  managing  men.  He  does 
not  kuow  how  to  plan  the  work.  To  get  rid  of 
them,  he  sends  a  couple  of  teams  to  draw 
gravel,  and  they  do  not  get  back  until  half-past 
ten,  and  they  think  there  is  not  time  to  draw  an¬ 
other  load  before  noon.  Another  team  is  started 
to  plow  along  the  side  of  the  road,  and  the  team 
with  the  scraper  lies  idle  waiting  until  this  is 
accomplished.  There  are  stones  to  be  picked 
up  before  the  ground  can  be  plowed.  When 
this  is  done  the  plow  is  finally  started.  The 
ground  is  dry  and  hard.  One  man  drives,  an¬ 
other  holds,  and  one  or  two  more  ride  on  the 
beam.  The  horses  are  overtaxed,  and  have  to 
rest  every  few  yards.  The  men  rest  too.  All 
this  time  the  scraper  is  waiting.  By  and  by  it 
starts,  with  one  man  to  drive  and  another  to 
hold  the  scraper.  The  plow  is  still  going  back 
and  forward,  and  every  bout  it  has  to  wait  for 
the  men  with  the  scraper  to  get  out  of  the  way, 
and  when  the  scraper  comes  back  for  another 
load  it  has  to  wait  for  the  plow.  And  so  tho 
work  goes  on.  Our  path-master  is  an  intelli¬ 
gent,  industrious,  and  successful-farmer.  He  is 
not  to  blame.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  system. 
Fifty  men,  even  if  the  work  is  well  planned  and 
properly  executed,  can  not  make  as  good  a  road 
in  one  day  as  one  man  can  in  fifty  days. 

Mr.  Root  has  written  an  article  for  the  Rural 
Home  advocating  the  non-drainage  of  swamps 
in  Western  New  York.  He  thinks  it  will  not 
pay  to  drain  them.  “  There  are  occasional  ex¬ 
ceptions,”  he  says,  “when  such  lands  are  in  the 
vicinity  of  cities,  and  can  be  made  very  valuable 
for  garden  uses,  and  thereby  beautify  the  face 
of  the  country  when  it  is  desirable  to  bring 
them  under  improvement,  but  for  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  farm  cultivation  it  is  quite  different. 
Nothing  short  of  a  thorough  system  of  under¬ 
draining  will  fit  these  lands  for  profitable  culti¬ 
vation.  .  .  .  That  large  tracts  of  waste  lands 
have  been  profitably  reclaimed  in  the  vicinity 
of  large  Eastern  cities  is  no  argument  that  the 
same  course  should  be  profitable  here.  The 
Hackensack  salt  meadows,  near  Newark,  N.  J., 
reclaimed  at  a  cost  of  about  $185  per  acre,  are 
now  valued  at  $1,000  per  acre ;  aud  yet  if  those 
lands  were  lying  in  this  vicinity,  and  were 
wanted  for  only  ordinary  farming  purposes, 
their  value  would  be  hardly  equal  to  the  cost 
of  reclamation.”  That  is  to  say,  they  -would 
“hardly”  be  worth  $185  per  acre.  Coming 
from  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Root,  and  published  in 
one  of  our  most  respectable  agricultural  jour-  £ 
nals,  such  sentiments  are  calculated  to  retard 
the  operation  of  our  new  drainage  law.  Those 
of  us  who  are  endeavoring  to  drain  our  swamps 
meet  with  sufficient  opposition  already,  aud 
have  a  right  to  expect  moral  support  and  sym¬ 
pathy  from  all  intelligent  friends  of  agricultural 
improvement.  Mr.  Root  seems  to  forget  that 
these  swamps  render  the  whole  vicinity  for  miles 
around  unhealthy.  I  could  wish  the  malaria 
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arising  from  one  of  them  might  get  hold  of  him 
and  shake  him  three  times  a  "week,  with  an  ex¬ 
tra  squeeze  on  Sunday,  until  he  changes  his 
sentiments.  For  a  farmer  to  write  such  an  arti- 
ticle,  at  a  time  when  few  days  pass  that  we  are 
are  not  called  to  mourn  the  loss  of  some  friend 
or  neighbor  from  spotted  fever,  is  monstrous. 
The  physicians  in  the  city  are  fearing  a  great 
increase  of  disease.  But,  if  possible,  the  coun¬ 
try  is  more  filthy  and  more  unhealthy  than  the 
cities.  And  it  will  continue  to  be  so  until  we 
drain  our  land. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  talk  of  $185  per  acre  as  the 
cost  of  draining  our  swamps.  After  a  good  out¬ 
let  is  secured,  most  of  the  swamps  that  I  am 
acquainted  with  could  be  drained  for  $10  per 
acre.  The  land  is  quite  porous,  and  a  drain,  if 
deep  enough,  is  effective  to  a  far  greater  dis¬ 
tance  on  each  side  of  it  than  in  our  firm,  up¬ 
land  soils.  Mr.  Robert  J.  Swan,  of  Geneva, 
FT.  Y.,  who  has  laid  sixty-one  miles  of  under¬ 
drains  on  his  farm  of  344  acres,  found  that  he 
required  double  the  number  of  drains  on  the 
upland  that  he  did  on  the  lowland.  Had  he 
drained  the  upland  first,  the  probabilities  are 
that  the  low  land  would  have  needed  little  more 
than  a  few  main  drains.  As  it  was,  the  drain¬ 
ing  of  the  whole  farm  cost  less  than  $20  per 
acre — and  it  is  probably  one  of  the  best  drained 
farms  in  the  State. 

The  great  error  in  draining  low  land  is  in  not 
making  the  open  ditches  or  outlets  deep  enough. 

I  have  heard  farmers  say  that  they  did  not  want 
a  ditch  so  deep  that  they  could  not  drive  across 
it !  They  must  either  give  up  this  notion  or  be 
content  with  wet  land.  Hitherto,  a  farmer  who 
wanted  to  drain  was  almost  certain  to  find  that 
he  could  not  get  sufficient  fall  on  the  low  land 
without  doing  more  or  less  ditching  on  the  ad¬ 
joining  farms.  And  he  would  be  pretty  sure  to 
meet  with  opposition.  But  the  new  drainage 
law  in  this  State  puts  a  new  aspect  on  the  mat¬ 
ter.  The  friends  of  improved  farming  have  so 
far  triumphed.  It  is  now  too  late  for  any  man 
to  oppose  the  draining  of  swamps. 

Of  course,  it  is  far  better  and  cheaper  to  do  the 
work  by  mutual  consent,  and  share  the  expense 
according  to  the  benefit.  And  one  of  the  best 
effects  of  the  law  is  that  it  favors  this  result. 
When  some  stupid,  stand-still  neighbor  finds 
that  you  can  not  only  compel  him  to  let  you 
drain  through  his  land,  but  that  he  can  be  made 
to  pay  a  portion  of  the  expense  in  proportion 
to  the  benefit  the  ditch  will  do  him,  and  that  if 
he  compels  you  to  ask  for  the  appointment  of 
commissioners,  the  legal  expenses  will  probably 
be  more  than  the  actual  cost  of  the  work  to  be 
performed,  he  will  be  very  likely  to  withdraw 
his  opposition.  He  knows  that  if  he  does  not 
you  can  proceed  according  to  the  law  and  beat 
him.  The  law  is  just  in  principle,  and  in  the 
end  public  opinion  will  sustain  it.  If  the  pro¬ 
posed  ditch  injures  your  neighbor  you  must 
pay  him  for  the  damage ;  if  it  benefits  him  as 
much  as  it  does  you,  he  must  pay  half  the  cost. 

Last  year  I  raised  three  acres  of  Yellow  Globe 
mangel-wurzel.  The  crop  was  a  capital  one, 
averaging  at  least  a  thousand  bushels  per  acre. 
Part  of  the  piece  was  on  land  that  when  I  took 
the  farm  was  so  swampy  that  the  cows  mired 
in  it  nearly  the  whole  summer.  I  have  been 
only  able  to  drain  it  partially,  owing  to  the 
water  setting  back  from  the  creek.  I  could  do 
nothing  more  than  cut  an  open  ditch  through  it 
eighteen  or  twenty  inches  deep.  I  have  one 
shallow  underdrain  in  it  laid  on  boards  through 
a  quicksand,  but,  with  this  exception,  all  the 
drainage  it  has  is  from  the  main  ditch  and  a  few 


furrows  made  with  the  plow  and  hoe.  On  this 
swampy  land  thus  partially,  I  might  say  miser¬ 
ably,  drained,  the  mangels  were  the  best  in  the 
field.  You  need  not  tell  me  that  our  swamps 
are  poor,  and  will  not  pay  for  draining.  They 
have  been  receiving  the  wash  from  the  uplands 
for  centuries,  and  are  the  richest  parts  of  the 
farm.  In  fact,  it  is  from  these  rich,  alluvial 
soils  that  I  look  for  the  means  of  making  ma¬ 
nure  for  the  upland  portions  of  the  farm.  Innu¬ 
merable  instances  might  be  mentioned  where 
farms  have  been  brought  to  a  high  state  of  fer¬ 
tility  principally  from  the  judicious  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  low  land.  But  it  is  not  necessary 
to  cite  them.  The  men  who  prefer  to  shake 
witli  the  ague  rather  than  to  drain  their  swamps 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  argument. 

“  Can  footrot  in  sheep  be  cured  ?  ”  asks  a  cor¬ 
respondent.  “  I  am  told  that  it  can  not,  and 
my  experience  seems  to  confirm  the  opinion.” 
It  is  certain  that  not  one  farmer  in  ten  ever 
does  cure  an  affected  flock.  And  the  reason  is 
that  they  do  not  dress  the  whole  flock,  and 
stick  to  it  until  every  particle  of  the  virus  is 
killed.  The  farmer  who  thinks  he  can  not  kill 
Quack  grass  would  be  very  apt  to  think  lie 
could  not  cure  footrot — and  we  might  quote 
any  number  of  cases  to  sustain  his  opinion. 
This  kind  of  negative  evidence  proves  nothing. 
If  you  try  to  get  rid  of  Quack,  you  must  kill 
every  root  of  it,  or  it  will  grow  and  spread,  and 
in  a  few  years  the  land  will  be  as  foul  as  ever. 
And  so  will  footrot.  You  may  nearly  cure  it, 
but  if  the  virus  is  not  completely  destroyed  the 
disease  will  break  out  again.  It  is  so  with  scab 
in  sheep.  The  only  way  to  cure  it  is  to  dress 
every  sheep.  After  shearing,  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  cure  the  scab,  as  the  sheep  can  be  dipped 
every  week  or  ten  days  until  the  cure  is  cer¬ 
tainly  effected.  Nothing  is  better  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  than  a  strong  solution  of  carbolic  soap. 
It  would  be  well  if  we  all  dipped  our  entire 
flock  of  sheep  and  lambs  every  spring  and  fall. 
We  should  then  seldom  hear  anything  of  the 
scab,  and  ticks  would  be  abolished.  I  bought  a 
barrel  of  crude  carbolic  acid  for  $15,  and  use  it 
very  freely  as  a  disinfectant.  A  quart  of  car¬ 
bolic  acid  and  a  gallon  of  petroleum  is  a  capital 
thing  to  use  as  a  paint  or  wash  on  all  the  wood¬ 
work  about  pig-pens,  hen-house,  etc.  It  is  death 
to  every  species  of  vermin  except  rats  and  mice, 
and  I  imagine  they  do  not  love  it.  I  do  not 
myself  object  to  the  smell,  but  I  suppose  others 
do,  as  I  have  heard  my  men  call  it  “  diabolic  ” 
acid — perhaps,  however,  this  was  only  a  mistake 
in  chemical  nomenclature. 

This  spring  I  washed  the  trunks  and  large 
brauches  of  all  my  apple,  pear,  and  cherry  trees 
with  a  mixture  of  soap,  carbolic  acid,  and  lye 
from  wood  ashes.  It  killed  every  bit  of  moss, 
and  has  greatly  improved  the  appearance  of  the 
trees.  I  smear  the  roosts  in  the  hen-house  with 
this  and  am  not  troubled  with  lice.  It  is  a 
capital  thing  to  wash  pigs  with.  And  for  a  dip 
for  sheep  nothing  is  equal  to  it.  It  kills  every 
tick,  and  if  used  strong  enough  and  often 
enough  it  is  said  to  be  a  certain  cure  for  the 
scab — and  I  think  there  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt 
about  it.  It  is  the  most  penetrating  substance 
I  know  anything  about.  I  have  used  the  crude 
acid  alone  mixed  with  water — say  a  quart  of 
acid  to  six  gallons  of  water — for  dipping  sheep, 
but  prefer  the  soap. 

For  footrot,  this  crude  carbolic  acid  is  the 
cheapest  and  most  effective  remedy.  But  I  prize 
it  not  so  much  as  a  cure  as  a  preventive.  I  have 
no  footrot  among  my  sheep,  and  no  symptoms 
of  it,  but  I  wash  the  feet  of  every  sheep  and  | 


lamb  two  or  three  times  a  year  with  this  acid 
simply  as  a  preventive.  Sheep  are  frequently 
driven  along  our  roads  that  have  footrot,  and 
the  most  careful  farmer  may  get  the  disease  into 
his  flock.  Where  sheep  are  sent  to  a  common 
resort  for  washing,  I  would  wash  their  feet  with 
carbolic  acid  before  they  were  sent,  and  again 
at  shearing  time.  With  a  small  brush  the  acid 
is  quickly  applied. 

I  have  just  finished  harrowing  my  wheat 
with  Thomas’s  harrow  (April  19th).  I  harrowed 
it  first  the  way  of  the  drills,  then  crosswise,  and 
then  after  sowing  the  clover  seed  we  went  over 
it  again  lengthwise.  The  field  is  as  smooth  as 
a  barn-floor — and  almost  as  bare.  It  seems 
pretty  hard  treatment,  but  on  examination  I 
could  not  find  that  it  pulls  up  any  of  the  plants. 
On  the  lighter,  sandy  portions  of  the  field  the 
plants  look  as  though  they  were  smothered. 
But  we  shall  see.  The  Deacon’s  wheat  is  on 
an  adjoining  field  of  the  same  character  of  land, 
with  only  a  fence  between.  Both  fields  are  in 
full  view  from  the  public  road,  and  if  Iig  beats 
me  I  shall  be  able  to  throw  the  blame  on  friend 
Thomas  and  try  again.  At  present  the  Deacon’s 
looks  full  as  well  as  mine.  But  my  land  is 
pretty  well  drained,  while  some  portions  of  the 
Deacon’s  is  not— and  if  we  should  have  a  wet 
May  and  June  I  may  come  out  ahead.  So  far, 
it  has  been  one  of  the  best  seasons  for  wheat  on 
wet  land  I  ever  knew.  They  say,  “  Poor  far¬ 
mers  do  well  onee  in  seven  years,”  and  this  may 
be  the  one.  The  ground  is  dry,  and  very  few 
of  the  underdrains  arc  running.  Generally  at 
this  season  they  are  taxed  to  their  full  capacity. 

- m-t— — -i®«— — ►  «■ - 

Hay-Making-. 

The  importance  of  the  hay  crop  can  not  be 
overestimated.  Not  only  are  grass  and  clover 
at  the  basis  of  our  method  of  agriculture,  but 
the  hay  as  an  article  of  fodder  is  our  great  de¬ 
pendence  during  the  feeding  season.  It  is 
therefore  important  that  it  should  be  gathered 
in  such  a  condition  that  its  nutritious  properties 
should  be  retailed  in  the  highest  degree.  Gene¬ 
rally  our  hay  crop  is  gathered  so  late  that  it  has 
lost  much  of  its  value.  This  was  clearly  shown 
in  a  late  instance,  w-hen  some  American  hay 
was  sent  to  the  English  market,  and  on  being 
sold  at  Liverpool  brought  ten  dollars  per  ton 
less  than  was  then  current  for  English-grown 
hay,  the  loss  of  value  being  solely  due  to  its 
over-ripeness.  We  could  not'.have  a  fairer  test, 
for  there  are  no  better  judges  of  the  value  of 
fodder  than  English  feeders,  who  have  learned 
by  many  years  of  experience.  We  may  take  it 
for  granted  that  hay  not  in  the  barn  by  the  end  of 
June  has  lost  one  fourth  of  its  money  value. 
This  is  the  true  light  in  which  to  view  it. 
Clover,  then,  should  be  cut  before  a  head  has 
turned  brown,  and  timothy,  orchard  grass,  or 
red-top  before  fairly  in  blossom.  When  cut  in 
its  best  condition,  still  much  of  its  value  depends 
on  its  curing.  Its  greatest  value  is  preserved 
when  dried  in  the  shade.  It  should  therefore 
be  cured  in  the  cock,  and  not  allowed  to  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  hot  sun  for  a  longer  time  than  to 
completely  wilt  it.  If  dried  more  than  this, 
the  jeayes  of  clover  will  become  crisp  and 
break  lip  readily,  and  a  mass  of  dry,  hard  stalks 
only  pe  le#,  Our  practice  has  been  to  cut  up 
to  ten  o’clock  in  tire  forenoon,  leave  until  four 
in  the  afternoon,  then  gather  into  cocks  before 
the  dew  lulls,  and  by  six  have  all  raked  up  and 
cocked,  and  if  there-  is  probability  of  rain  to 
covet  with  ceps;  As  soon  as  ten  o’clock  the 
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next  day  lias  arrived,  open  those  cocks  which 
were  made  on  the  previous  day — or  two  days 
may  elapse  without  any  injury — and  as  soon  as 
they  are  all  opened,  by  merely  throwing  over 
and  loosening  a  little, 
commence  to  load 
and  draw  in  until 
four  o’clock.  TYe  ex¬ 
posure  during  load¬ 
ing  and  unloading 
removes  all  super¬ 
abundant  moisture, 
and  it  goes  into  the 
barn  or  stack  with¬ 
out  losing  a  leaf,  and 
with  many  of  the 
i'jg.l.— ha\ -coca.  Ann  cai>.  p|ossoms  sti]i  open¬ 
ing.  By  providing  ventilators,  as  in  figure  3, 
the  moisture  remaining  and  the  heat  of  the 
fermentation  pass  off  without  any  injury  or 
doing  any  more  than  thoroughly  curing  the 
bay.  'With  such  hay,  we  have  made 
butter  of  a  high  golden  color  in 
January  and  February  in  no  wise 
inferior  to  that  made  in  June.  The 
cocks  should  be  made  high  and  nar¬ 
row.  The  moist  hay  soon  com¬ 
mences  to  ferment,  and  if  put  tip  at 
four  o’clock  will  be  found  quite 
warm  at  ten  o’clock  at  night;  but 
the  heat  easily  passes  off  at  the  sides, 
and  carries  the  vapor  from  the  hay  with  it. 
Fig.  1  shows  the  form  in  which  we  have  built 


the  cocks,  and  the  mode  in  which  we  have  been 
used  to  cover  them.  They  may  be  made  large 
enough  to  contain  200  pounds,  of  hay,  or  eight 
to  a  load.  The  cap  is  merely  a  square  piece  of 
sheeting,  which  may  be  procured  of  any  width 
from  a  yard  up  to  two  yards,  but  a  cap  a  yard 
square  may  be  made  to  do  good  service,  and 
will  cost  about  twelve  cents.  The  ends  are 
hemmed,  and  at  each  corner  an  eyelet  hole  is 
worked,  in  which  a  loop  of  small  cord  is  fixed. 
Pegs  are  to  be  made,  either  of  a  piece  of  shin¬ 
gle  or  of  a  twig,  cut  as  figure  2.  Hay  thus  pro¬ 
tected  may  stay  in  the  field  for  a  week  without 
injury,  and  in  windy  weather  the  tops  of  the 
cocks  will  not  be  blown  off. 

Stacking  hay  requires  more  care  than  is  gen¬ 
erally  given  to  it.  If  stacks  can  be  made  rain¬ 
proof  the  expense  of  buildings  is  saved.  They 
may  be  built  in  this  way  and  so  finished  of!  that 


Fig.  2. 


there  will  be  no  waste  in  using  the  hay.  A 
stack-yard  to  which  cattle  or  hogs  can  not  gain 
access,  and  near  the  barn  or  stables,  is  the  best. 


Fig.  4.— PROPER  FORM  OF  STACK. 


Here  foundations  (fig.  3)  should  be  provided  to 
raise  the  hay  from  the  ground,  on  spots  some¬ 
what  elevated  so  that  water  will  not  collect 
beneath  them.  The  pole  in  the  center  should  be 
set  in  the  ground  firmly ;  it  will  be  a  guide  in 
building  the  stack,  and  will  keep  it  from  settling 
sideways  and  toppling  over.  The  form  shown 
in  fig.  4  will  be  found  perfectly  rain-proof  if  the 
hay  is  well  raked  off  from  the  sides  as  it  is  nar¬ 
rowed  in,  and  the  cap  at  the  top  neatly  put  on 
and  kept  tied  closely  to  the  post  as  the  hay  set¬ 
tles  down.  By  making  the  stack  quite  steep 
the  rain  gets  no  chance  to  enter,  and  runs  off 
freely  at  the  eaves.  In  building,  it  is  best  to 
keep  the  hay  well  trodden  down,  and  time  is 
saved  by  having  an  extra  hand  on  the  stack  for 
this  express  purpose.  A  ladder  -will  be  needed 
for  the  finishing  off.  A  large  sheet  is  very  use¬ 
ful  to  have  in  readiness  to  cover  the  stack  until 
it  can  be  properly  finished  off.  A  straw  rope 
should  be  passed  across  the  top  in  two  direc¬ 
tions,  to  prevent  the  wind  blowing  the  top 
loose,  which  would  allow  rain  to  enter,  and 
should  be  tightly  pegged  down  at  the  eaves.  A 
straw  rope  may  be  twisted  with  a  crank  hooked 
at.  one  end,  as  in  fig.  5.  This  simple  machine 
may  be  fastened  to  a  fence-post  or  the  post  of 
a  shed  or  barn.  Any  kind  of  straw  or  coarse 
hay  may  be  used,  but  it  should  be  well  -wetted 
previously  to  using  it.  One  man  feeds  the 
straw,  walking  backwards,  and  a  boy  or  girl 


may  turn  the  crank.  Other  contrivances  for 
twisting  a  rope  will  readily  suggest  themselves. 


Large  Cows  vs.  Small  Ones. 


It  is  a  very  important  and  by  no  means  a 
settled  question,  whether  (other  things  being 
equal)  large  or  small  cows  are  the  most  profit¬ 
able.  It  is  not  a  question  between  different 
breeds,  but  between  large  and  small  animals  of 
the  same  breed. 

The  following  experiment,  made  in  Germany, 
has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  question,  so  far  as 
the  production  of  milk  is  concerned.  It  does 
not  necessarily  apply  with  reference  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  butter.  Four  Dutch  cows  were  se¬ 
lected,  two  heavy  (weighing  together  2,112  lbs.) 
and  two  light  (weighing  together  1,537).  The 
two  pairs  were  kept  separately,  but  they  were 
fed  exactly  alike,  each  receiving  as  much  green 
lucern  as  they  would  eat.  The  actual  con¬ 
sumption  of  food,  by  weight,  was  recorded 
every  day.  At  the  end  of  sixteen  days  the  fol¬ 
lowing  results  appeared: 

1.  The  weight  of  the  animals  was  unchanged. 

2.  The  heavy  pair  had  consumed  4,921  lbs. 
of  lucern,  being  14s/10  lbs.  per  day  for  each 
100  lbs.  of  their  live  weight;  while  the  light 
pair  consumed  3,859  lbs.,  or  10  lbs.  per  day  for 
each  100  lbs.  of  their  live  weight. 

3.  The  heavy  pair  produced  272  quarts  of 
milk,  or  8’/ a  quarts  per  day  for  each  cow,  while 
the  light  pair  produced  only  192  quarts,  or  6 
quarts  per  day  for  each. 

4.  The  heavy  pair  produced  G  quarts  of  milk 
for  each  100  lbs.  of  lucern  consumed,  and  the 
light  pair  only  5  quarts. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  these  animals  seem 
to  have  been  enormous  feeders  and  very  poor 
milkers.  We  would  like  to  see  a  report  of  a 
similar  experiment  with  Ayrshires  in  the  same 
condition,  as  to  pregnancy,  etc. 

-  ■  - » 

A  Subsoil  Plow. 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  subsoiling  are 
so  great  and  varied,  that  no  farmer  should  hesi¬ 


tate  to  provide  himself  with  a  subsoil  plow,  and 
use  it  on  every  possible  occasion.  We  give  a 
cut  of  a  very  simple  and  cheap  plow  which 
can  be  made  by  any  blacksmith  for  a  few  dol¬ 
lars.  It  is  made  of  ’/3  x  2y3-inch  bar  iron,  with 
a  simple  shovel-share,  six  inches  broad.  The 
handles  are  fastened  with  screw-bolts  to  the 
beam,  and  braced.  The  uses  for  such  an  im¬ 
plement  are  many.  One  horse  can  draw  it  when 
a  depth  of  five  or  six  inches  only  is  taken,  which 
is  sufficient  for  a  commencement.  Afield  may 
be  subsoiled  wholly  by  taking  furrows  one  foot 
apart,  and  two  acres  a  day  may  be  gone  over. 
If  run  in  the  rows  in  which  corn,  potatoes,  tur¬ 
nips,  or  beaus  arc  to  bo  planted,  and  across  in 
the  check  rows,  great  benefit  will  be  derived. 
Used  constantly  in  these  ways,  the  farm  will 
soon  be  completely  gone  over,  and  the  soil 
loosened  to  a  depth  of  twelve  or  fifteen  inches. 
In  a  few  years  this  loosened  subsoil  will  become 
mellowed,  and  may  gradually  be  brought  to  the 
top  and  mixed  with  the  surface  soil,  and  all  the 
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advantages  of  deep  plowing  be  gained  without 
any  of  the  evil  effects  which  are  so  often  ex¬ 
perienced  when  the  raw  subsoil  is  suddenly 
brought  up.  A  correspondent  from  Quincy, 
Ill.,  sends  us  the  sketch  from  which  the  engrav¬ 
ing  has  been  made,  and  in  sending  it  asks  if  it 


pays  to  subsoil,  and  when  it  should  be  done — 
questions  which  are  sufficiently  answered  above. 

A  Californian  Churn. 

A  “Subscriber”  from  Yuba  City,  California, 
sends  us  a  sketch  of  a  churn  which,  he  says,  is 
in  common  use  in  his  locality,  and  which  he  re¬ 
commends  to  “J.  P.  C.,”  Dayton,  Ohio,  who 
lately  inquired  for  a  good  one.  It  is  a  square 
box,  hung  on  a  frame  by  two  corners,  diagonally 
opposite  to  each  other,  and  is  turned  by  a  crank, 
as  shown  in  the  illustration.  A  hole  from  which 
the  buttermilk  is  drawn  is  made  at  one  corner, 
and  is  closed  by  a  peg.  An  opening  for  putting 
in  the  cream  and  removing  the  butter  is  made 
on  one  bice  of  the  box,  and  is  closed  by  a 
bar,  sliding  across  it.  When  the  butter  is 
made,  the  buttermilk  is  drawn  out  by  remov¬ 
ing  the  peg.  Cold  water  is  turned  in,  and  the 
butter  sufficiently  washed  and  gathered  by 
slowly  turning  the  churn.  In  using  a  churn 
with  so  many  corners,  much  care  should  be  taken 
to  keep  it  perfectly  clean  and  thoroughly  sweet. 


A  Cultivator  with  an  Adjustable  Wing. 


width,  as  almost  all  corn-rows  are  necessarily, 
more  or  less.  He  has  used  it  for  three  years,  and 
finds  it  a  very  useful  implement,  and  desires  to 
give  it  to  the  public  through  our  columns.  It  is 
four  feet  long  from  point  to  heel,  the  handles 
three  feet  nine  inches.  The  wings  are  hinged 
to  the  central  piece  by  means  of  common 
wrought-iron  butts.  The  central  piece  carries 
a  wheel  at  its  hinder  end,  and  is  pivoted  so  that 
the  wheel  can  be  depressed  and  the  depth  of 
working  be  thereby  regulated.  The  spread  of 
the  wings  is  lessened  or  increased  at  will  by 
pushing  or  drawing  in  of  the  handles,  and  they 
are  kept  stationary  when  desired  by  the  adjusta¬ 
ble  bar,  which  passes  through  a  slot  or  opening 
in  the  riglit-liaud  wing.  This  bar  is  flat,  and  is 
punched  with  several  holes,  into  which  a  pin  is 
pressed  by  the  movement  of  the  small  handle 
hinged  to  the  handle  of  the  right  wing.  This 
small  handle  is  kept  elevated  by  a  spring,  and 
thus  the  pin  is  retained  in  its  place  and  the 
wings  prevented  from  spreading.  By  pressing 
down  on  the  handle,  the  pin  is  raised  and  the 
wings  can  be  spread  or  drawn  in.  The  teeth 
are  seven  in  number,  three  on  each  wing  and 
one  on  the  center.  They  are  made  in  any  de¬ 
sired  shape,  fixed  to  half-inch  round  iron  stocks 
which  pass  through  the  wings,  and  are  fastened 
with  a  nut  so  as  to  be  removed  when  necessary. 
The  different  parts  are  all  clearly  shown  in  the 
engraving,  where  they  are  drawn  to  scale, 
which  is  three  quarters  of  an  inch  to  a  foot. 

To  Fasten  a  Horse. 


Where  there  is  no  liitching-post  handy,  a 


Loading  Hay. 


The  more  skillful  a  farmer  or  a  farm  laborer 
is  in  handling  his  tools  the  more  valuable  is  his 
work.  Time  is  saved,  and  the  “  useful  effect,” 
as  mechanics  would  say,  of  his  wolk  is  in¬ 


creased.  Now,  there  is  nothing  more  valuable 
in  a  farmer’s  work  than  rapidity  and  effective¬ 
ness  at  any  time,  but  more  especially  at  harvest 
time,  when  so  much  depends  on  the  sudden 
changes  of  the  weather.  Thus,  in  loading  hay 
or  grain  upon  the  wagon,  it  is  important  that  it 
be  done  quickly,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
economize  space,  for  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
get  more  hay  or  straw  at  a  load  than  a  team 
will  draw,  and  very  often  not  half  a  load  is 
made  by  reason  of  faulty  loading.  A  farmer 
needs  good  hay-racks  in  the  first  place.  An¬ 
other  needed  thing  is  a  bolster  of  a  good  shape 
on  which  to  place  the  rack.  We  figure  a  bolster 
especially  adapted  for  a  hay-rack.  It  is  made 
of  a  stout  piece  for  the  bottom  of  sufficient 
length  to  fit  the  wagon,  and  4x4  inches  thick. 
Standards  of  3  x  3  are  mortised  in  an  outwardly 
sloping  position  near  the  ends  of  the  bottom 
piece,  fitting  closely  and  pinned  tightly.  Short 
braces  are  then  mortised  in  at  a ,  a,  fig.  1,  fitting 
loosely,  so  that  they  may  be  easily  removed  and 
held  in  their  places  by  pins,  also  easily  mov¬ 
able.  A  hole  is  bored  in  the  bolster  for  the 
king-bolt  which  retains  it  in  its  place.  To  place 
the  rack,  which  is  made  of  two  ordinary  hay- 
ladders,  remove  the  braces  (a,  a ),  put  the  ladder 
in  position  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  replace 
the  braces,  and  put  in  the  pins  to  retain  them. 

The  ladders  may  be  made  of  spruce  poles, 
which  are  light  and  strong,  peeled,  and  bored  at 
distances  of  two  feet  apart,  with  three-quarter- 
inch  holes.  In  these  holes  are  placed  the  rungs 
of  hickory  or  white-oak,  which  should  be  tough 
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Fig.  2. — HAY-LADDER. 


and  strong  because  they  are  needed  to  be  light. 
The  upper  part  of  the  rungs  project  six  or  eight 
inches  through  the  upper  pole,  and  wrought 
nails  are  driven  into  each  pole  and  through  the 
rungs  to  keep  them  in  their  places.  The  lad¬ 
ders  may  be  made  fourteen  or  sixteen  feet  long, 
and  are  kept  spread  by  means  of  a  stout  board 
at  each. end,  in  which  are  bored  holes  to  receive 
the  ends  of  the  rungs  over  which  they  are 
placed.  A  long,  narrow  slot  is  made  in  this 
board,  through  which  is  passed  another  nar¬ 
rower  piece  of  board  which  stands  up  in  front 
of  the  load,  and  is  used  to  carry  the  lines  on,  so 
that  they  will  not  annoy  the  leader  nor  trail  on 


John  L.  McColley,  of  Wood  Co.,  Ohio,  sends 
us  a  model  of  a  movable  wing  cultivator  which 
he  made  three  years  ago  on  a  bint  from  the 
American  Agriculturist  that  such  a  machine 


ADJUSTABLE-WING  CULTIVATOR. 

was  practicable  and  would  be  useful.  With  it  I 
he  cultivates  corn  in  rows  that  are  of  irregular  I 


MANNER  OF  HITCHING  A  HORSE. 

horse  may  be  safely  tied  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner — viz. ;  Take  the  reins  and  pass  them  round 
underneath  the  hub  out¬ 
side  of  the  wheel,  and  give 
them  a  hitch  on  to  one 
of  the  spokes,  as  shown 
in  the  above  cut.  If  the 
horse  starts,  the  reins  are 
drawn  up,  instantly  check¬ 
ing  him,  and  as  soon  as  lie 
commences  to  back  they 
are  instantly  loosened.  It 
is  quite  impossible  with 
this  method  that  a  horse 
can  go  when  he  is  not 
wanted  to.  The  plan  here 
presented  is  not  a  new  one 
at  all,  and  we  believe  a 
fixture  to  attach  to  the 
hub  to  hold  the  reins 
has  been  patented,  but 
it  in  no  wise  interferes  with  the  method  itself, 
which,  though  very  simple,  is  very  effectual. 
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the  ground.  Holes  are  bored  in  Uio  upper  end 
to  receive  the  lines,  where  they  can  always  be 
reached  iu  a  moment  when  wanted.  Another 
rack  for  hay,  which  permits  the  wagon  to  be 
turned  round  in  a  very  small  space,  is  shown  at 
fig.  2.  This  rack  is  made  of  four  bars,  instead 
of  two,  and  with  fewer  rungs ;  and  when  put 
together  a  piece  of  the  lowest  bar  is  cut  out  so 
as  to  admit  the  wheel  when  turning.  This  im¬ 
proved  rack  is  sent  us  by  a  correspondent, 
“W.  A.  F.,”  of  Cleveland,  Minn.,  and  is  well 


Fig.  3. — HAY  BADLY  LOADED. 


worth  using  by  those  who  need  to  turn  sharp 
comers  or. in  a  small  space.  But  the  rack  is 
nothing  unless  one  can  put  tire  hay  in  properly. 
Few  men  load  hay  correctly.  Most  often  the 
load  is  unevenly  balanced,  or  not  sufficiently 
spread  out,  and  it  either  tips  over,  or  only  half 
a  load  is  made.  Fig.  3  shows  this  very  com¬ 
mon  mode  of  loading.  The  hay  within  the 
ladders  should  be  well  tramped  down,  and  kept 
hollow  in  the  center  until  filled  to  the  top. 
Then  the  corners  should  be  built  first,  and  a 
good  forkful  placed  so  as  to  bind  them.  Then 
the  sides  built  in  regular  order  from  front  to 
back,  each  forkful  lapping  the  previous  one, 
like  a  scale  on  a  fish  or  shingles  on  a  roof.  This 
will  enable  the  hay  to  be  easily  unloaded.  The 
load  should  be  gradually  widened  and  length¬ 
ened  with  each  layer  of  hay  or  grain,  and  the 
center  kept  hollow,  and  the  load  bound  by  a 


row  of  forkfuls  along  the  middle.  Thus  the 
size  of  load  is  restricted  only  by  the  quantity 
the  horses  can  draw  or  the  rack  bear.  If  well 
built  and  balanced,  it  may  be  carried  out  eight 
feet  wide  and  more  than  twice  as  long,  and  six¬ 
teen  to  twenty  hundred  of  hay  easily  taken  at 
a  load.  The  shape  of  the  load  will  be  similar 
to  figure  4,  which  is  one  that  can  not  upset, 
nor  can  any  part  of  the  load  fall  off.  The  forks 
should  be  stuck  in  the  hay  with  the  handles 
sloping  backwards,  as  in  fig.  4,  and  never  for¬ 
wards,  as  in  fig.  3,  which  is  a  highly  dangerous 
position  when  driving  into  a  barn,  as  they  might 
catch  against  the  beams  of  an  overway  and 
cause  serious  mischief  to  the  driver. 

- —  - - — -  «■ - 

Cultivation  of  Fodder-Corn. 

Notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  season, 
the  main  crop  of  fodder-corn  will  generally 
have  been  planted  before  this  number  reaches 
its  readers.  It  is,  however,  not  yet  too  late  to 


plant  and  secure  a  full  crop  to  be  cutup  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  As  the  com  will  stand  in  the  drills  too 
thick  for  much  good  to  be  done  by  liand-hoeing, 
the  cultivator  should  be  made  to  do  double  duty. 
If  the  land  is  of  such  a  character  that  Thomas’s 
Smoothing  Harrow  can  with  safety  be  run  over 
the  ground  the  moment  the  corn  first  begins  to 
break  through  the  surface,  it  will  materially 
lessen  the  work  of  cultivation,  and  will  con¬ 
siderably  increase  the  crop,  giving  the  corn  a 
good  start  in  advance  of  the  weeds.  If  the  corn 
has  been  planted  two  inches  deep,  there  will  be 
little  danger  of  disturbing  it  by  a  harrowing  that 
will  completely  eradicate  all  surface  weeds. 

Generally,  owing  to  the  press  of  other  work, 
the  corn  crop  is  apt  to  be  put  off  with  less  culti¬ 
vation  than  it  really  needs.  It  ought  to  be  thor¬ 
oughly  cultivated  at  least  four  times  (going  twice 
through  each  row  every  time).  This  work 
should  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the  rows  can 
be  distinctly  seen,  and  the  last  cultivation  should 
be  given  after  the  crop  has  grown  to  such  a  size 
as  to  leave  barely  room  for  a  short  whiffle-tree  to 
pass  between  the  rows.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible 
to  produce  a  first-rate  crop,  unless,  by  frequent 
stirring,  the  soil  is  kept  loose  and  open.  If  the 
foregoing  directions  are  followed,  the  corn  will 
soon  completely  shade  the  ground,  so  that  late- 
germinating  weeds  will  make  but  little  growth, 

Immediately  after 
the  last  cultivation 
it  will  be  well  to 
sow  broadcast  three 
quarters  of  a  pound 
to  the  acre,  of  Pur¬ 
ple-top, Strap-leaved 
turnip.  These  will 
make  a  fair  growth 
between  the  time 
of  cutting  up  the  corn  and  the  setting  in  of 
winter.  If  the  corn  is  to  be  used  for  soiling, 
it  may  be  profitably  cut  when  from  three  to 
four  feet  high,  and  much  of  this  will  produce  a 
second  growth  of  considerable  value.  This,  and 
so  much  of  the  first  growth  as  has  not  been  cut, 
should  be  allowed  to  stand  until  the  latter  part 
of  September,  or  until  after  it  has  fully  tasseled. 
It  should  then  be  cut  up  andlbound  in  small  stooks 
to  cure.  After  so  standing  for  ten  days  or 
two  weeks,  four  stooks  should  be  bound  into 
one,  the  bases  being  broad,  and  the  tops  closely 
tied  with  two  bands,  so  that  they  will  not  be 
disturbed  by  violent  winds.  According  to  the 
experience  of  many  farmers,  fodder  so  prepared 
may  be  safely  stored  in  the  barn,  or  in  stacks, 
in  the  latter  part  of  November.  It  is  our  own 
custom  to  leave  it  standing  in  the  field  until 
needed  for  use,  hauling  in  only  one  load  at  a 
time.  Our  last  crop  kept  perfectly  in  this  con¬ 
dition  until  the  middle  of  January,  and  its  value 
for  feeding  was  fully  equal  to  hay,  ton  for  ton. 


How  to  Ring  a  Bull. 


The  only  safe  Avay  to  handle  a  bull  that  is  at 
all  inclined  to  be  unruly — and  most  good  bulls 
are  so  inclined — is  by  a  ring  in  the  nose.  Clamp 
rings,  having  a  couple  of  knobs  which  press 
into  the  nostrils,  are  by  no  means  to  be  recom¬ 
mended,  except  for  occasional  use.  It  is  best, 
always,  before  the  animal  is  a  year  old,  to  put  a 
good  stout  copper  ring  through  the  cartilage  of 
the  nose.  This  will  last  him  his  lifetime,  and 
if  he  is  fastened  in  his  stall  with  a  good,  sound 
chain  snapping  info  it,  we  may  be  sure  of  his 
making  no  serious  attempt  to  break  loose.  When 
taken  out  for  service  he  can  be  safely  handled 
at  pleasure.  The  old-fashioned  plan  of  burning 


a  hole  in  the  nose  with  a  hot  iron  is  cruel  and 
difficult.  We  long  ago  adopted  for  this 
work  the  use  of  the  trocar,  a  surgical  instru¬ 
ment  similar  to  that  used  for  “  tapping  ”  in 
dropsy  and  for  “hoove”  in  cows.  It  is  a 
sharp-pointed,  round  dagger  (the  point  three- 
sided),  carrying  a  silver-plated  shield  reaching 


from  the  upper  part  of  the  point  to  the  handle; 
the  two  parts  are  shown  separately  in  figure  2. 

The  sheath  being  on  the  dagger,  the  whole  is 
easily  pushed  through  the  nose,  its  sharp  point 
piercing  it  with  so  little  pain,  that  one  man  can 
easily  hold  the  head  still.  The  dagger  is  then 
withdrawn,  leaving  the  sheath  in  the  hole.  The 
ring  (shown  open  in  fig.  1),  is  then  inserted  into 
the  end  of  the  sheath,  which  is  slowly  with¬ 


drawn,  leaving  the  ring  in  place.  This  is  then 
closed  and  fastened  with  its  screw.  These  rings 
are  so  well  made,  that  both  the  hinge  and  the 
screw  are  perfectly  smooth  and  almost  imper¬ 
ceptible — turning  freely  through  the  hole,  which, 
having  been  made  with  a  three-cornered  cut,  will 
be  more  sensitive  against  a  pull  than  the  smooth 
burned  hole.  Indeed,  it  is  sometimes  necessary, 
with  the  latter,  to  take  the  ring  out  after  a  time 
and  repeat  the  burning,  to  make  the  cartilage 
sufficiently  sensitive  for  the  ring  to  be  effective 
in  managing  the  animal.  The  engraving  on 
page  220  shows  the  manner  of  inserting  the  ring. 

What  We  Know  about  Beans. 


We  have  had  some  experience  in  raising 
beans,  and  much  observation.  We  are  planting 
nearly  twenty  acres  the  present  season.  For 
some  years  past,  taking  one  year  with  another, 
they  have  been  one  of  the  most  profitable  crops 
raised  on  the  farm.  They  occupy  the  land  only 
eight  or  ten  weeks,  and  are  harvested  in  time  to 
sow  winter  wheat.  No  special  skill  or  peculiar 
treatment  is  necessary  in  raising  them,  but  some 
care  and  experience  are  required  to  harvest 
them.  The  real  point  is  to  have  the  land  clean, 
mellow,  and  in  good  heart.  The  old  saying, 
“too  poor  to  raise  beans,”  has  led  many  astray. 
They  have  planted  beans  only  on  such  land  as 
was  not  considered  rich  enough  or  clean  enough 
or  dry  enough  to  raise  corn  or  small  grain  crops. 
And  the  result  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  is  just 
iv hat  any  one  might  expect — abundance  of 
weeds,  a  light  yield,  and  an  inferior  or  mildewed 
sample  of  beans,  fit  only  to  feed  to  sheep.  In 
fact,  we  have  seen  beans  so  mildewed  that  any 
sensible  farmer  would  be  afraid  to  feed  them 
out  to  his  animals  without  steaming  them. 


Fig.  2.— TROCAR  AND  CANNULA. 
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A  crop  of  beans  of  thirty  bushels  per  acre 
that  has  to  grow  and  mature  in  so  short  a  time, 
must  have  a  liberal  supply  of  available  food,  and 
the  soil  must  be  in  the  best  possible  mechanical 
condition.  We  are  aware  that  a  fair  crop  of 
beans  is  sometimes  raised  on  soil  so  hard,  that 
it  would  seem  that  the  roots  could  not  penetrate 
it.  But  a  maximum  yield  can  not  be  expected 
unless  all  the  conditions  ofgrowth  are  favorable. 
The  most  common  mistake  is  in  trying  to  raise 
beaus  and  weeds  on  the  same  land  at  the  same 
time.  We  have  seen  part  of  a  field  of  beans  cul¬ 
tivated  and  hoed,  .and  another  part,  equally 


good  laud,  left  uncultivated,  and  the  latter  pro¬ 
duced  less  than  one  third  of  the  former.  The 
extra  cost  of  pulling  the  beans  out  of  the  weeds 
was  more  than  it  would  have  cost  to  cultivate 
and  hoc  them.  The  beans  on  the  weedy  land 
did  not  mature  properly,  and  could  not  be  sold 
at  any  price.  The  most  profitable  crop  of  beans 
we  ever  raised  was  on  a  two-year-old  clover 
sod,  plowed  in  June,  turning  under  clover  equal 
perhaps  to  more  than  half  a  ton  of  hay  per 
acre.  The  beans  were  drilled  in  immediately 
after  the  laud  was  plowed  and  harrowed.  We 
had  a  rain  shortly  afterwards,  and  the  beans 
came  up  and  grew  rapidly.  They  were  culti¬ 
vated  four  or  five  times,  but  needed  scarcely 
any  hoeing.  The  yield  was  over  twenty  bushels 
per  acre,  and  the  beaus  brought  $3.25  per  bushel. 
The  land,  after  the  beans  were  off,  was  plowed 
and  sown  to  winter  wheat,  and  produced  a  good 
crop.  This  was  merely  a  lucky  hit. 

The  largest  yield  we  have  ever  had,  was  on 
land  plowed  twice  in  the  fall  and  again  twice 
in  the  spring*  with  the  free  use  of  the  cultivator 
and  harrow  for  the  purpose  of  killing  Quack. 
This  year  we  are  preparing  our  land  for  beans 
somewhat  in  the  same  way — a  two-year-old 
clover  sod,  mown  the  first  year  for  hay  and 
afterwards  for  seed,  the  next  year  pastured  with 
sheep.  In  the  fall  it  was  plowed  and  left  rough 
for  the  winter.  This  spring  it  was  harrowed  as 
soon  as  the  surface  was  dry  enough,  and  before 
all  the  frost  was  out  underneath.  It  was  then, 
a  few  days  later,  cultivated  and  harrowed,  first 
with  a  fortj'-tooth  harrow,  and  afterwards  with 
a  Thomas  harrow.  This  made  the  surface  as 
fine  as  a  garden.  The  field  will  be  plowed 
again,  harrowed,  cultivated,  rolled  if  necessary, 
and  worked  until  it  is  as  clean  and  mellow  as 
we  can  make  it.  The  seed  will  be  drilled  in 
rows  two  feet  six  inches  apart,  and  from  three 
to  five  beans  in  a  hill,  15  inches  apart. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  crop  will  not  pay  for 
such  an  amount  of  work.  We  think  it  will. 
If  it  does  not,  we  will  report.  It  must  be  recol¬ 
lected  that  the  soil  is  exposed  to  the  ameliorating 
influences  of  the  atmosphere  for  nearly  eight 
months  before  the  crop  is  planted.  And  after  it 
is  planted  the  land  is  constantly  stirred  with  a 
cultivator.  By  thi3  mode  of  culture  beaus  be¬ 
come  a  “fallow  crop.”  The  land  is  just  as 
clean  as  if  it  had  been  summer-fallowed,  and  if 
the  laud  is  rich  enough  or  can  be  manured,  an 
excellent  crop  of  wheat  may  be  expected.  In 
this  way  beans  can  be  made  a  very  useful  and 


highly  profitable  crop.  On  land  so  thoroughly 
prepared,  the  Marrow  will  probably  prove  the 
more  profitable  variety,  as  it  commands  an  extra 
price,  and  produces  a  large  quantity  of  haulm 
of  great  value  as  fodder  for  sheep  or  cows. 

«<  I  ■'  -  ■  »  €» 

A  Home-made  Roller. 

A  “  Parmer”  wants  a  description  of  a  simple 
roller.  We  illustrate  one  which  is  made  of 
a  log,  cut  into  sections,  two  feet  long,  that  it 
may  be  more  readily  turned  round.  The  log 
should  be  at  least  two  feet 
in  diameter,  of  heavy 
wood,  such  as  oak  or  hard 
maple,  and  the  sections 
should  be  sawed  very  true, 
so  that  the  ends  will  work 
freely  and  not  bind  against 
each  other.  The  sections 
are  bored  through  the  cen¬ 
ter  with  an  auger  an  inch 
and  three  quarters  in  di¬ 
ameter,  and  the  holes 
should  be  bored  from  each  end  to  the 
middle,  where  they  should  meet;  they  can 
be  made  more  true  in  this  way  than  by 
boring  through  from  one  end.  The  axle  is 
an  iron  rod  of  one  and  a  half  iucli  diameter. 
Washers,  half  an  inch  thick,  should  be  placed 
between  the  sections.  The  frame  should  be 
made  of  heavy  stuff,  at  least  four  inches  square, 
so  as  to  gain  weight,  and  a  driver’s  seat  may  be 
put  on.  When  built,  the  sections  should  be  raised 
from  the  ground,  and  planed  smooth  and  true. 

What  is  a  Fallow? 


There  is  considerable  discussion  among  far¬ 
mers  as  to  whether  it  is  better  to  summer-fallow 
for  wheat,  or  to  sow  a  spring  crop,  such  as  oats, 
barley,  peas,  or  beans,  to  be  followed  by  wheat. 
Figures  are  given  and  arguments  used  pro  and 
con.  But  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  all  the 
writers  on  this  subject  fail  to  tell  us  what  a  fal¬ 
low  is.  One  farmer  in  Western  Hew  York, 
who  has  written  considerably  on  the  subject, 
advocates  breaking  up  a  clover  sod,  in  June, 
with  a  three-horse  plow,  ten  inches  deep;  then 
harrow,  roll,  and  cultivate,  to  keep  down  the 
weeds  and  mellow  the  surface.  This  is  all  that 
he  does.  The  land  is  only  plowed  once.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  good  crops  of  wheat  are 
frequently  raised  in  this  way.  We  say  nothing 
against  the  practice.  But  we  insist  that  there 
is  no,  propriety  in  calling  it  a  “  summer-fallow.” 

The  essential  agricultural  and  chemical  point 
in  fallowing  is,  to  plow  the  land  for  a  crop,  and 
then  not  sow  it  until  the  season  following.  This 
is  the  real  significance  of  a  fallow.  It  involves 
the  idea  of  “rest,”  and  at  the  same  time  cleans 
the  land.  There  are  various  modifications  in 
the  manner  of  working  the  land,  but  there  can 
be  no  true  fallow  where  the  land  is  not  kept 
bare  and  without  a  crop  for  a  whole  year. 

We  are  not  arguing  against  the  plan  we  have 
alluded  to  of  preparing  land  for  wheat.  All  we 
ask  is  that  things  should  be  called  by  their  pro¬ 
per  names.  In  England  the  most  common 
method  of  raising  wheat  is  to  plow  up  a  clover 
sod,  and  immediately  drill  in  the  wheat.  This 
Western  Hew  York  plan  differs  from  it  merely 
in  this :  the  land  is  plowed  six  weeks  or  two 
months  before  sowing  instead  of  six  days  or  two 
weeks  as  in  England.  Let  those  adopt  the  plan 
who  like,  but  do  not  call  it  a  “  summer- fallow.” 

A  summer-fallow,  or  in  other  words,  a  true 


fallow,  aims  to  expose  the  soil  as  much  and/or 
as  long  a  time  as  possible  to  the  decomposing  or 
“weathering”  influence  of  the  air,  the  sun,  the 
heat,  and  the  frost.  Ho  crop  is  grown  to  abstract 
plant-food,  but  on  the  other  hand  means  are 
used  to  develop  plant-food  from  the  latent  re¬ 
sources  in  the  soil.  At  the  same  time  we  aim 
to  mellow  and  clean  the  land.  We  do  not  aim 
to  check  the  weeds.  We  endeavor  to  make 
them  grow,  in  order  that  we  may  kill  them. 
This  the  summer-fallow  gives  us  an  unimpeded 
opportunity  of  doing.  By  plowing  the  land 
early  in  the  fall  we  cause  many  weeds  to  germi¬ 
nate  that  usually  infest  our  wheat  fields.  The 
spring  plowing  not  only  destroys  these,  but 
starts  thousands  of  weeds  that  usually  infest  our 
spring  crops.  These  are  destroyed  by  the  cul¬ 
tivator,  and  others  spring  up  to  be  killed  at  the 
next  plowing.  We  thus  get  rid  of  millions  of 
weeds.  It  may  be  that  the  first  crop  will  not 
pay  the  cost  of  such  a  summer-fallow,  with  two 
years’  interest  on  the  value  of  the  land,  but  on 
any  good,  strong,  loamy  soil,  no  cleaner  than 
our  farms  usually  are,  it  will  prove  highly  profit¬ 
able  in  the  end.  A  tenant  farmer,  or  a  farmer 
who  intends  to  sell  at  the  first  opportunity,  or 
one  whose  necessities  are  such  that  he  can  not 
afford  to  wait,  may  well  be  excused  from  resort¬ 
ing  to  some  method  of  culture  that  will  hold 
back  the  growth  of  weeds  for  a  single  crop,  but 
this  should  not  prevent  him  from  understand¬ 
ing  that  there  is  a  better  way,  whenever  his  cir¬ 
cumstances  enable  him  to  adopt  it.  We  would 
most  earnestly  recommend  the  young,  intelligent 
readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  to  study 
out  this  matter  for  themselves  and  endeavor 
to  master  all  the  principles  involved  in  sum¬ 
mer-fallowing.  They  will  find  it  better  to  thor¬ 
oughly  work  and  clean  their  land  than  to  adopt 
any  temporary  makeshifts  for  checking  weeds. 

- -o-4  t  O  ga—  ►  - . — 

A  Good  Little  Pig. — A  friend  of  the  writer 
had  a  litter  of  pigs  farrowed  August  20th,  1871. 
The  sow  was  a  young  common  white  one,  and 
of  small  size.  The  boar  was  a  young  thorough¬ 
bred  Essex.  One  of  these  pigs  was  killed  April 
2d,  1872,  when  he  was  226  days  old,  and  he 
weighed  (dressed)  187  pounds.  His  form  and 
condition  were  simply  perfect.  This  is  evidence 
(so  far  as  any  single  instance  can  be)  of  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Essex  cross. 


Our  American  Cuckoos. 


BY  ERNEST  INGEHSOLL. 

— - -9 - 

The  Cuckoo  ( C'occygus  Amcricanus)  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  our  birds.  His  form  is 
slender,  and  elegantly  proportioned.  His  whole 
upper  plumage  is  a  rich,  glossy  drab-brown, 
with  greenish  reflections,  and  is  peculiarly  fine 
and  compact  in  its  texture  ;  beneath  he  is  pure 
white,  with  long,  silky  thigh-feathers.  His  tail 
seems  disproportionately  long,  yet  it  adds 
wonderfully  to  his  graceful  carriage. 

His  brother,  the  C.  erytliroplithalmus ,  is  slight¬ 
ly  smaller,  and  where  the  bill  of  the  other  is 
yellow  his  is  black ;  his  distinguishing  feature, 
however,  is  a  bare,  wrinkled  skin  around  the 
eye,  deep  red,  whence  his  Greek  specific  name, 
which  means  “red-eyed.” 

One  walking  in  May  in  retired  woods,  or 
where,  along  the  border  of  a  quiet  stream,  the 
drooping  willows  brush  the  alders’  tops,  and 
both  together  lean  far  over  the  shaded  water, 
will  hear  as  from  a  disembodied  spirit,  ko-we, 
ko-we,  ko,  ko ,  ko,  ko-k-k-k-k-k,  beginning  slow 
and  distinct,  then  rising  louder,  and  gradual¬ 
ly  growing  more  rapid,  until  it  runs  all  to- 
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getlier,  and  seems  to  cease  from  mere  lack  of 
breath.  It  is  the  Yellow-bill,  but  you  can 
neither  see  him  nor  fairly  locate  the  sound. 
It  is  full,  clear, 
and  reverberating, 
yet  has  a  weird, 
wandering  char¬ 
acter,  which  eludes 
your  grasp,  but 
irresistibly  allures 
you  to  search  it  out. 

His  song  continues 
through  the  whole 
summer,  though 
perhaps  not  so  fre¬ 
quently  rendered  as 
during  the  mating 
season.  You  may 
hear  it  in  warm, 
still  nights  for 
hours  together;  es¬ 
pecially  clamorous 
before  a  storm,  Vir¬ 
ginia  farmers  think. 

Besides  his  loud 
rattle,  ho  will  sit 
on  a  low  branch, 
and  with  a  peculiar 
swaying  motion  of 
his  body  plaintive¬ 
ly  repeat  the  syllables  ko-koo,  Ico-lcoo,  ko-koo, 
which  seem  to  be  a  love-song,  addressed  to  his 
mate  not  so  often  as  to  himself.  The  Yellow¬ 
billed  Cuckoo  comes  to  us,  along  Lake  Erie,  the 
last  week  in  April,  and  the  Black¬ 
billed  soon  follows.  Wintering 
in  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies — 
where  the  Black-billed  is  known 
as  the  St.  Domingo  Bird — they 
spread  over  all  the  Eastern  United 
States,  as  far  north  as  Boston, 
where,  it  is  said,  the  first-named 
is  becoming  rare.  The  males 
arrive  some  ten  days  before  the 
females,  and  spend  the  time  very 
amicably  and  busily,  seeking  the  re¬ 
tired  portions  of  the  woods  and  the 
thickety  banks  of  small  streams. 

There  one  bird  will  take  possession 
of  a  tree,  and  never  leave  it  until 
every  branch  has  been  thorough¬ 
ly  explored ;  and  lively  must  be 
the  insect  which  escapes  his  sharp 
eyes  and  still  sharper  beak.  Their 
taste  is  varied  and  their  appetite 
always  good.  The  abundance  of 
different  insects  which  make  the 
trees  their  home,  and  deposit  their 
eggs  which  hatch  out  larvae  under 
the  bark  or  upon  the  leaves,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  canker-worms  which 
infest  the  apple-trees,  furnish  their  chief  sub¬ 
sistence.  Occasionally  they  treat  themselves  to 
berries;  and  luckless  snails  and  small  frogs 
find  themselves  in  rather  than  on  their  bill  of 
fare.  If  their  epicurean  habits  stopped  here, 
well  and  good  ;  but  they  are  accused,  and 
justly  too,  I  fear,  of  sucking  their  neighbors’ 
nest-eggs.  It  is  not  infrequent  to  find  shells  in¬ 
dented  by  a  bird’s  beak  and  emptied  of  their 
contents ;  sometimes  left  in  the  nest  with  others 
uninjured,  but  oftener  lying  on  the  ground  un¬ 
der  it.  The  many  broken  eggs  which  we  find 
strewed  about  in  the  woods  must,  partially  at 
least,  be  ascribed  to  the  Cuckoo’s  depredations, 
though  the  Blue-jay  is  not  less  guilty. 

A  week  or  so  after  the  first  appearance  of  the 
males  the  females  arrive.  The  busy  food-hunt¬ 
ing  of  the  males  ceases  immediately,  and  they 


devote  themselves  with  all  ardor  to  the  females, 
courting  them  with  the  greatest  assiduity,  and 
wooing  them  by  all  the  means  in  their  power. 


the  black-billed  CUCKOO. — (Coccygus  erythrophlhalmus.) 

At  this  time  the  most  obstinate  battles  take 
place  between  the  jealous  males  for  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  some  coveted  lady  bird ;  but  before  long 
they  all  pair  and  commence  building.  This 
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happens  about  the  15th  of  May  in  ordinary  sea¬ 
sons.  The  nest  is  sometimes  fixed  on  the  hori¬ 
zontal  branch  of  an  apple-tree ;  usually  in  a 
solitary  crab,  thorn,  or  cedar,  in  sequestered 
woods.  It  is  merely  an  almost  level  platform 
of  twigs,  intermixed  with  soft  weeds  and  maple 
blossoms.  That  of  the  Yellow-bills  can  be  seen 
through,  it  is  so  scant;  but  the  Black-bill’s  is 
more  compact,  and  contains  more  flowers.  On 
this  almost  flat  bed  the  two  to  four  eggs  are 
laid.  These  are  uniform  greenish  blue,,  darker  in 
the  case  of  the  Black-billed  than  of  the  Yellow¬ 
billed  species,  and  of  a  size  proportionate  to 
that  of  the  bird.  There  are  some  curious  facts 
in  connection  with  their  nidification. 

As  if  unable  to  break  away  altogether  from 
the  inscrutable  nature  of  their  foreign  congen¬ 
ers,  both  Cuckoos  sometimes  lay  one  or  two 


eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds;  more  generally 
(it  is  my  opinion)  in  each  other’s  nests.  But 
they  do  not  seem  to  intend  to  abandon 
them  to  the  charge 
of  a  foster-parent, 
but  rather  to  usurp 
the  nest  for  their 
own  use,  being  a 
little  lazy  perhaps. 
The  eggs  of  the 
Cuckoo  vary  greatly 
in  size — even  those 
of  the  same  “lay” 
— so  that  it  is  puz¬ 
zling  sometimes  to 
determine  whether 
they  really  are  genu¬ 
ine  ;  and  it  is  said 
that  you  may  often 
find  one  egg  fresh, 
while  the  rest  are 
more  or  less  addled, 
or  even  hatched. 

One  of  the  worst 
reputations  in  the 
animal  kingdom  is 
borne  by  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Cuckoo,  for  its 
nefarious  habit  of 
leaving  its  eggs  to 
the  care  of  other  birds,  and  building  no  nest  of 
its  own.  Our  Cow-bunting  is  equally  wicked, 
and  rumor  says  our  Cuckoos  do  the  same, 
but  we  have  seen  that  this  is  not  so,  for  both 
species  build  a  nest  and  attend 
closely  to  home  duties.  Notwith¬ 
standing  his  piratical  course  of  life, 
the  American  Cuckoo  is  an  arrant 
coward,  and  small  birds,  when 
defending  their  homes,  will  whip 
him  beautifully.  Dr.  Samuels  tells 
us  that  he  saw  a  Blue-bird  drive  a 
Yellow-bill  into  a  barn,  and  keep 
him  there,  standing  guard  out¬ 
side  ;  and  so  badly  scared  was  the 
Cuckoo,  that  he  allowed  the  Doctor 
to  catch  him,  preferring  to  fall 
into  the  hand  of  the  enemy  within 
rather  than  face  the  danger  without. 

Despite  their  bad  habits  and 
cowardly  dispositions,  I  love  the 
Cuckoos.  They  come  early  and  stay 
late.  They  are  lively  and  industri¬ 
ous,  and  their  call  is  to  me  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  of  sylvan  notes. 
Then,  too,  they  have  a  sort  of  well- 
bred  air  about  them,  and  .  there 
is  a  charm  in  their  carriage  and 
flight,  which,  together  with  their 
rich  dress  and  elegant  form,  makes 
them  two  of  the  most  attractive  of 
wood-birds,  among  which  choice  is  so  difficult. 


Spatlum  ( Lewisia  rediviva). 

One  of  our  friends  holds  a  very  comfortable 
doctrine.  He  says  if  one  really  wishes  a  thing, 
he  will  get  it ;  if  what  he  wishes  does  not  come 
to  pass,  it  only  shows  that  lie  does  not  wish 
with  sufficient  earnestness.  Our  experience 
with  the  Spatlum  is  a  partial  confirmation  of 
our  friend’s  peculiar  belief.  Having  long  known 
the  plant  by  description  and  from  dried  speci¬ 
mens,  we  had  a  strong  desire  to  sec  it  in  the 
living  state,  and  had  written  to  friends  in  the  far 
TVest,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  it.  Just  as  we 
had  ascertained  the  address  of  one  who  knew 
the  plant  and  could  send  it,  and  were  about 
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writing  for  it,  a  messenger  came  from  one  of 
our  considerate  seedsmen,  bearing  the  very 
plant.  The  Lcwisia  was  discovered  on  Lewis 
&  Clark’s  expedition,  and  was  named  by  Pursh 
in  honor  of  its  discoverer.  The  specific  name 
rediviva  (that  lives  again)  was  given  on  account 


spa.ti.um, — Lewisia  rediviva. 

of  its  remarkable  vitality.  The  herbarium  spe¬ 
cimens  brought  home  by  Lewis  were  planted  in 
a  garden  in  Philadelphia,  where  they  grew  for 
a  year,  and  some  specimens  collected  by  Doug¬ 
las  were  planted  in  London,  and  grew,  but 
for  a  short  time  only.  The  engraving  shows 
the  plant  of  about  the  natural  size,  though  the 
root  grows  much  larger  than  we  have  repre¬ 
sented  it.  The  narrow,  succulent  leaves  grow 
in  clusters,  from  the  center  of  which  the  flower- 
stalks  arise ;  these  each  bear  a  single  rose-colored 
flower,  which,  like  the  Portulacas,  to  which  it  is 
closely  related,  remains  open  only  during  sun¬ 
shine.  The  leaves  die  away  soon  after  the  flowers 
open,  and  the  above-ground  career  of  the  plant 
occupies  but  a  few  weeks.  The  root, which  is  large 
for  the  size  of  the  plant,  is  interesting  as  afford¬ 
ing  an  important  article  of  food  to  the  Oregon 
Indians,  who  call  it  “  Spatlum,”  or  “  Spset’lum.” 
It  is  also  known  to  the  French  Canadians  as 
Racine  amere,  or  Bitter-root.  The  root  is  covered 
with  a  dark-colored  bark,  but  the  interior  is  white 
and  consists  largely  of  starch.  The  roots  are 
boiled  and  used  by  the  Indians  as  food,  and 
though  bitter,  are  very  nutritious.  It  is  said  that 
three  ounces  of  the  dried  roots  will  be  sufficient 
provision  for  a  man  undergoing  great  fatigue. 
We  do  not  know  the  exact  range  of  the  plant. 
Our  specimen  came  from  Montana.  It  has  been 
found  in  Colorado,  and  is  abundant  in  Oregon. 


The  Holly-leaved  Cherry. 

While  botanizing  some  years  ago  upon  the 
Pacific  coast,  we  saw  what  at  a  little  distance 
appeared  to  be  a  fine  clump  ot  Holly.  A  closer 
inspection  showed  that  it  was  a  cherry,  with 
leaves  so  exactly  like  those  of  the 
Holly  that  the  name  given  it  by 
Nuttall,  Cerasus  (now  Primus)  illici- 
folius,  the  Holly-leaved  Cherry,  is 
properly  bestowed.  The  plants 
we  met  with  were  directly  upon 
the  shore  of  San  Diego  Bay,  and 
were  not  more  than  six  feet  high. 

Farther  inland,  upon  the  hill-sides, 
within  the  mountain  range,  it  be¬ 
comes  a  small  tree  of  twelve  or 
twenty  feet  in  bight.  The  bark 
is  gray  and  roughish,  and  the  wood 
close-grained,  tough,  and  somewhat 
reddish  in  color.  Tiie  engraving 
shows  a  twig  with  the  leaves  and 
flowers  of  the  natural  size.  The 
leaves  are  thick,  smooth,  and  ever¬ 
green,  like  those  of  the  holly,  and 
armed  with  very  sharp  teeth.  The 
flowers,  like  those  of  our  common 
Wild-cherry,  are  in  racemes,  and 
are  succeeded  by  a  small  fruit, 
which  is  said  to  be  bitter  and  as¬ 
tringent.  We  have  another  Ever¬ 
green  Cherry  in  the  Southern 
States,  Prunus  Caroliniana,  which 
is  absurdly  enough  called  “  Wild- 
Orange,”  and  both  belong  to  the 
same  section  of  the  genus  as  the 
Cherry  Laurel  of  Europe.  The 
Holly-leaved  Cherry  seems  to  be 
confined  to  the  southern  portion 
of  California,  but  would  probably 
grow  in  most  portions  of  that 
State,  and  would  doubtless  serve 
f6r  ornamental  hedges  and  all 
other  uses  to  which  Holly  is  put. 

W e  know  of  no  attempts  at  cul¬ 
tivating  it  at  the  East,  and  we  think 
its  success  here  is  doubtful.  Still, 
we  should  like  to  make  the  experi¬ 
ment,  and  will  do  so  if  some  of  our 
friends  about  San  Diego  or  Santa  Barbara  will 
mail  us  a  few  seeds  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe. 


and  varied  coloring  of  the  variety  of  to-day. 
But  it  took  many  years  to  produce  these,  for 
we  can  well  remember  in  our  early  gardening 
days  there  was  no  white,  and  the  furor  that 
took  place  in  the  floricultural  world  when 
Verbena  teucroides,  the  first  white,  appeared. 


What  Varieties  Come  True  from  Seed? 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 

An  intelligent  correspondent  from  Burlington, 
Vt.,  asks  the  question  given  above.  He  queries 
still  farther,  and  says:  “An  apple-seed  produces 
an  apple-tree,  but  a  Baldwin  apple-seed  will  not 
produce  a  Baldwin  apple-tree.  Wheat  of  any 
variety  produces  the  same;  seed  of  a  scarlet 
variety  of  Verbena  will  not  always  produce  its 
like.  Why  this  anomaly?”  The  “why”  of 
the  matter  can  not  be  told,  but  a  few  general 
rules  may  be  useful.  Seeds  of  plants  found  in 
the  wild  state,  in  llieir  native  habitats,  almost 
invariably  produce  a  progeny  identical  with  the 
parent,  and  many  species,  even  after  they  have 
been  subjected  to  long  years  of  cultivation, 
never  appear  to  change  seemingly  in  the  slight¬ 
est  degree.  Other  species  under  cultivation 
quickly  develop  varieties  entirely  different  from 
the  original,  and  become  what  is  technically 
termed  “  broken.”  Thus  the  original  species  of 
our  well-known  Verbena  is  indigenous  to  South 
America,  having  a  comparatively  small  scarlet 
flower.  From  this,  and  probably  some  other 
species  hybridized  with  it,  we  have  the  gorgeous 


THE  HOLLY-LEAVED  CHERRY. 

It  was  far  from  being  an  attractive  plant,  but 
the  color  was  novel,  and  single  plants  were  sold 
by  the  florists  of  that  time  at  a  price  that  would 
now  buy  a  hundred.  The  Verbena,  then  ,  is  one 
genus  whose  species  have  given  us  innumerable 
varieties.  The  Chrysanthemum,  Dahlia,  Fuch¬ 
sia,  Geranium,  Pansy,  Petunia,  the  Rose,  and 
many  others,  are  also  familiar  examples  where 
the  original  species  has  “  broken  ”  from  what 
may  be  termed  its  primary  condition  into  ever- 
changing  variety.  Thus  changed,  it  is  probable 
that  their  seeds  will  never  produce  two  indi¬ 
vidual  plants  exactly  alike  any  more  than  two 
identical  human  faces  or  forms  are  produced. 
It  is  probable  that  all  species  of  animals  and 
vegetables,  under  long  years  of  domestication 
and  cultivation, would  ultimately  “break’-’  from 
the  original  tj'pe,  though  we  know  that  in  some 
species  this  tendency  sooner  develops  than  in 
others.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  ama¬ 
teur  horticulturists,  like  my  Vermont  friend,  are 
puzzled  at  what  looks  like  inconsistency  in  na¬ 
ture — why  she  refuses  to  produce  always  again 
his  Baldwin  apple  or  his  Rareripe  peach,  his 
Striped  Petunia  or  his  Double  Carnation,  yet 
gives  him  back  seemingly  identical  with  the 
parent  his  corn  or  his  wheat,  his  tomato  or  his 
cabbage,  or  in  flowers  his  Mignonette  or  Alys- 
sum.  I  say  seemingly,  for  it  may  be  doubted  if 
they  are  identical,  only  that  the  variation  is  so 
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slightly  marked  that  it  escapes  notice.  Many 
whose  experience  in  such  matters  should 
have  taught  them  better  are  always  con¬ 
founding  plants  raised  from  cuttings  or  slips 
with  those  raised  from  seeds,  and  can  not  see 
why  the  plant  raided  from  the  slip  or  root 
of  a  White  Dahlia,  or  the  tree  raised  from  the 
graft  of  a  Baldwin  apple,  should  be  always  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  plant  or  tree  from  which  they  are 
taken,  while  the  seeds  taken  from  either  would 
not  produce  the  same.  Any  cutting  from  a 
root  or  a  branch,  whether  rooted  itself  or  en¬ 
grafted  on  another  stock  (except  in  rare  cases  of 
sports),  will  be  identical  with  that  of  the  original 
form  from  which  it  was  taken  ;  in  fact,  it  is  only 
a  separated  part  of  the  same  plant ,  while  the 
plant  raised  from  seed  is  a  distinct  individual. 


The  Evergreens. 


kept  up  success  can  not  be  hoped  for.  Peren¬ 
nial  weeds  will  appear  in  the  following  years, 
but  these  give  but  little  trouble  if  the  grass  is 
mowed  sufficiently  often.  Should  any  of  these 
weeds  get  large  enough,  they  may  be  removed 
by  means  of  a  spud  (an  implement  like  a  chisel) 
or  a  long  knife.  Docks  must  be  pulled  wlieu 
the  ground  is  moist,  as  cutting  is  of  no  use. 

The  introduction  of  lawn-mowers  has  ren¬ 
dered  the  establishment  and  keeping  of  lawns  a 
comparatively  easy  matter.  There  is  now  a 
variety  of  these  implements  in  the  market, 
varying  in  price  from  $12  to  $30  for  the  hand- 
mowers.  Of  several  that  we  have  tried,  we 
give  decided  preference  to  the  Excelsior.  It  is 
simple  in  its  mechanism,  requires  but  little 
power  to  propel  it,  and  does  its  work  well. 
There  are  some  popular  patterns  that  we  have 
not  tried,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  Ex¬ 
celsior  can  be  excelled. 


ries  are  of  the  size  of  peas,  and  when  the  fruit 
begins  to  color.  This  is  done  regularly,  and  if 
any  signs  of  mildew  are  seen  in  the  intervals, 
sulphurizing  is  immediately  resorted  to. 

Flowers  of  sulphur  is  the  form  in  which  it  is 
used,  and  it  is  best  applied  by  a  bellows.  There 
are  blowers  and  other  implements  in  use,  but  a 
properly-constructed  bellows,  such  as  may  be 
had  at  the  implement  and  seed  stares,  is  the 
most  convenient  for  applying  it.  The  bellows 
having  a  curved  nozzle  allows  the  under-sides 
of  the  leaves  to  be  dusted,  which  is  very  import¬ 
ant.  The  application  should  be  made  on  a  dry 
day,  and  if  the  rain  should  wash  away  the  sul¬ 
phur  soon  after  it  is  applied,  the  dusting  should 
be  renewed.  One,  with  a  little  practice,  can  so 
manage  the  bellows  as  to  throw  the  sulphur 
in  a  fine  cloud  of  dust,  which  will  settle  upon 
and  cover  all  parts  of  the  vine  with  an  evenly 
distributed  but  almost  imperceptible  coating. 
Next  in  destructiveness  to  the  mildew  come  the 
hordes  of  insects.  The  most  effectual  remedy 
for  the  majority  of  these  is  hand-picking.  Old 
vines  especially  are  disposed  to  push  out  ad¬ 
ventitious  buds  and  form  branches  where  they 
are  not  needed.  These  should  be  rubbed  off. 


How  to  Get  Good  Raspberries. 


Comparatively  few  people  ever  eat  a  really 
good  raspberry.  To  have  this  delicious  fruit  in 
perfection  you  must  raise  it  in  your  own  garden 
and  take  a  little  pains  with  it.  We  do  not  now 
propose  to  go  into  the  general  subject  of  plant¬ 
ing,  pruning,  and  managing  raspberries,  but 
simply  to  throw  out  a  few  hints  that  may  be  of 
practical  value  at  the  present  time. 

Raspberries  require  very  rich  land,  and  it  is  | 
not  too  late  to  fork  in  some  well-rotted  manure  | 
between  the  rows.  If  this  can  not  be  obtained, 
sow  about  three  pounds  of  some  good  artificial 
manure  to  the  square  rod,  and  work  it  into  the 
soil  with  a  pronged  hoe.  A  spade  should  never 
be  used  among  raspberries.  Keep  the  ground 
as  clean  and  mellow  as  possible.  W eeds  pump 
up  large  quantities  of  water  out  of  the  soil. 
Suffer  none  to  grow.  And  recollect  that  a 
raspberry  sucker  that  is  not  needed  is  simply  a 
weed ,  and  should  be  treated  accordingly.  You 
want  four  strong  suckers  to  each  plant  to  form 
canes  for  next  year.  All  the  rest,  unless  needed 
to  form  new  beds,  should  be  killed  as  soon  as 
they  show  themselves.  This  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  point  in  raising  large,  delicious  rasp¬ 
berries.  As  dry  weather  approaches,  the  land 
having  been  repeatedly  stirred  to  kill  weeds, 
mulch  the  ground  thickly  with  the  clippings  of 
the  lawn  or  other  material,  to  prevent  the  evap¬ 
oration  of  moisture. 


Thorns  for  Hedges— Thorn  Seeds. 


Every  spring  we  have  numerous  inquiries 
concerning  raising  thorns  from  the  seed  and  the 
forming  of  hedges  from  them.  These  questions 
are  put  mainly  by  persons  from  the  old  country, 
and  we  can  well  understand  that  they  should 
desire  to  have  their  beautiful  and  familiar  Haw¬ 
thorn  hedges  in  their  new  home.  We  have 
answered  these  questions  very  often  in  the 
“Basket,”  where  perhaps  they  may  have  been 
overlooked,  and  we  now  reply  to  the  many  let¬ 
ters  received  this  spring  in  a  more  conspicuous 
place,  in  the  hope  that  one  answer  will  serve  for 
several.  In  the  first  place,  the  seeds  of  the 
European  thorns,  as  well  as  those  of  our  native 
species,  are  very  slow  of  germination,  and  they 


From  the  number  of  inquiries  we  have  had, 
the  effects  of  the  cold  of  March  upon  ever¬ 
greens  were  truly  disastrous.  Even  in  close 
city  yards,  where  the  exposure  is  greatly  less 
than  in  country  places,  the  trees  have  not 
escaped.  We  have  noticed  Red-Cedars  in  the 
spot  where  they  had  grown  from  the  seed,  for 
twenty  years  or  more,  apparent  y  quite  killed, 
and  a  hemlock  in  its  native  locality  badly  inj  ured. 
It  often  happens  that  a  severe  winter  will  brown 
evergreens,  and  they  will  after  a  while  more  or 
less  completely  recover,  but  the  foliage  in  most 
species  is  at  present  of  a  very  disheartening  white 
color.  We  have  been  many  times  asked  if  the 
injured  trees  will  recover.  An  examination  of 
our  own  specimens  gives  but  little  hope.  The 
spring  has  been  an  unusual^  dry  one,  and  it  is 
likely  that  this  has  put  beyond  recovery  plants 
that  might  otherwise  have  recuperated. 

- o. - -aeta. - - - 

Lawns  and  Lawn-Mowers. 

With  lawns  sown  this  spring  an  encouraging 
green  surface  will  be  presented.  Upon  a  close 
examination,  it  will  be  found  that  all  that  is 
green  is  no  more  grass  than  that  all  that  glitters 
is  gold.  Especially  upon  old  ground  will  it  be 
found. that  weeds  are  the  rule  and  grass  the  ex¬ 
ception.  Shepherd’s-purse,  Carpet-weed,  Land- 
wort,  Mouse-ear,  and  a  host  of  other  humble 
weeds  will  go  to  make  up  what  at  a  little  dis¬ 
tance  appears  like  a  good  beginning  for  a  lawn. 
If  examination  shows  here  and  there  a  spear  of 
grass,  there  is  no  need  of  being  discouraged. 
Mow  away  at  it;  the  weeds  will  soon  get  tired 
of  it,  while  the  grass  if  it  is  fairly  started  will 
do  all  the  better  for  it.  A  few  mowings  will 
perceptibly  diminish  the  weeds,  and  though  the 
surface  may  not  be  so  well  covered  as  it  first 
appeared  to  be,  the  grass  will  soon  take  posses¬ 
sion.  In  July  comes  the  worst  enemy  of  all, 
the  Purslane  or  “  Pusley.”  A  lawn  made  upon 
ground  formerly  in  cultivation  can  hardly  escape 
this  pest.  Here,  too,  the  remedy  is  to  mow,  and 
often.  If  the  Purslane  is  allowed  to  get  too 
large,  mowing  will  be  found  tedious  work.  The 
succulent  Purslane  will  slick  to  and  clog  the 
machine ;  it  will  collect  upon  and  cover  the 
roller  with  a  pasty  mass  that  will  fall  off  in 
flakes,  which  must  be  removed  or  they  will  kill 
the  grass  beneath  them.  During  midsummer 
we  would  mow  only  so  often  as  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  better  of  the  Purslane.  When  the 
cool  nights  of  autumn  come,  then  the  grass  will 
make  rapid  progress,  and  with  a  little  reseeding 
of  the  thin  spots  a  good  turf  will  be  established 
before  winter.  The  first  season  will  be  a  constant 
struggle  with  weeds,  and  unless  the  fight  is  well 


Hydrangeas— The  Otaksa. 

The  old  Hydrangea  Ilortensia  is  well  known 
for  its  large  snowball-like  clusters  of  flowers, 
which  are  rose-colored  or  blue,  according  to  the 
soil  in  which  it  is  grown.  At  New  York  and 
southward  it  is  measurably  hardy,  but  in  colder 
localities  it  is  grown  as  a  house  plant,  being 
planted  out  during  summer  and  taken  indoors 
for  the  winter.  A  more  beautiful  plant  is  the 
Japanese  Hydrangea  Otaksa,  an  old  species,  but 
only  recently  introduced  into  our  cultivation. 
The  general  appearance  is  like  that  of  the  old 
Ilortensia,  but  the  flower-clusters  are  even 
larger,  and  slightly  suffused  with  pink  when  in¬ 
doors  or  with  insufficient  light,  or  with  blue 
when  fully  exposed.  Each  flower  has  a  small 
lavender-colored  center,  and  the  effect  is  very 
bright  and  pleasing.  The  flowers  remain  for  a 
long  time  before  decaying.  The  plaut  blooms 
when  very  small,  and  a  specimen  only  a  few 
inches  high,  with  a  flower-cluster  nearly  a  foot 
across,  presents  a  singular  appearance.  Our 
specimen,  received  from  Olm  Brothers,  flowered 
most  profusely.  It  will  probably  prove  as 
hardy  as  the  older  species.  But  having  but 
one  plant,  we  did  not  care  to  test  this  point.  It 
will  prove  a  very  popular  plant,  whether  for 
house  culture  or  for  garden  decoration. 


The  Grape-Vine  in  Summer. 


Perhaps  the  most  serious  difficulty  the  vine- 
grower — whether  he  has  a  single  vine  or  a  thou¬ 
sand — has  to  contend  with,  is  mildew.  The 
trouble  with  this  is  that  its  approach  is  so  in¬ 
sidious  that  the  mischief  is  done  before  the  in¬ 
experienced  cultivator  has  detected  the  presence 
of  the  enemy.  A  discolored  spot  upon  the 
upper  part  of  the  leaves  is  seen,  in  a  few  days 
this  becomes  brown,  and  the  leaf,  if  severely 
attacked,  curls  up  and  dies.  Mildew  not  only 
attacks  the  leaves  but  the  fruit-clusters  and 
the  young  wood.  It  may  be  arrested  if  attacked 
in  time.  The  vines  should  bo  frequently 
watched,  and  if  grayish  patches  appear  upon 
the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  upon  the  stems  of 
the  bunches,  indeed  if  they  are  found  anywhere, 
apply  sulphur  immediately.  Do  not  wait  until 
the  next  day,  nor  even  the  next  hour,  but 
apply  at  once.  So  certain  a  remedy  is  sulphur, 
and  so  very  apt  are  vines  to  be  attacked  by  mil¬ 
dew,  that  many  grape-growers  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  pursue  a  systematic  sulphurizing, 
whether  indications  of  mildew  are  visible  or 
not.  The  vines  are  dusted  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
expand,  when  they  are  in  flower,  when  the  ber- 
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never,  or  rarely,  come  up  the  first  year  after 
planting.  The  seeds,  after  being  separated  from 
the  fruit  or  “  haws  ” — which  is  done  by  bruising 
and  washing— are  “  stratified,”  i.  e.,  mixed  with 
an  abundance  of  earth  and  placed  in  a  heap, 
covered  with  several  inches  of  earth.  In  this 
situation  the  seeds  are  exposed  to  the  action  of 
frost  during  the  winter,  and  are  kept  moist  all 
summer,  and  if  sown  on  the  second  spring  will 
germinate  freely. 

The  objections  to  Hawthorn  as  a  hedge-plant 
are  that  it  has  a  slow  growth,  it  comes  in  leaf 
too  late,  and  drops  its  foliage  too  early.  In  our 
hot  summers  it  soon  assumes  a  dull,  half-dead, 
and  unsightly  appearance ;  and,  more  serious 
than  all,  it  is  liable  to  the  attacks  of  a  great 
number  of  insects.  These  objections  ap¬ 
ply  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  our  native 
thorns,  though  some  of  these  do  much  better 
than  the  Hawthorn.  The  best  of  our  Northern 
species  is  the  Cockspur  Thorn,  Crataegus  Crus- 
galli  ;  the  Pyracantli  Thorn  is  a  fine  evergreen 
hedge-plant  in  the  warmer  States,  and  its  white- 
fruited  variety  has  been  considered  perfectly 
hardy  at  the  North  before  the  past  winter.  We 
do  not  know  how  it  has  fared  elsewhere,  but  our 
specimens  have  all  the  leaves  destroyed,  and 
the  plant,  the  first  week  in  May,  shows  no  signs 
of  life.  We  can  not  recommend  our  readers  to 
use  any  of  the  thorns  for  hedges  except  by  way 
of  experiment.  Our  twro  reliable  hedge-plants 
as  yet  are  the  Osage  Orange,  and,  where  that  is 
not  hard}',  the  Honey  Locust. 


Apple-Worm  Traps. 


“  Old  Apple-Jack  ”  is  disposed  to  ridicule  Mr. 
Wier  for  patenting  so  simple  a  thing  as  his 
apple-worm  trap.  It  puzzles  us  to  see  how  a 
pomologist  and  nurseryman,  whose  whole  busi¬ 
ness  depends  upon  unpatented  processes  which 
have  been  freely  contributed  to  the  general  stock 
of  knowledge  by  generations  of  disinterested 
workers,  could  patent  such  a  thing.  But  people 
look  at  things  from  different  points  of  view  ;  and 
though  no  one  doubts  Mr. Wier’s  right  to  patent 
this  contrivance,  all  the  money  he  will  re¬ 
ceive  from  it  will  not  be  an  offset  to  the  credit 
that  would  have  been  accorded  him  had  he 
offered  it  as  his  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
pomology.  Our  correspondent,  “  O.  A.  J.,” 
thinks  he  has  a  contrivance  which  in  his  opin¬ 
ion  is  much  superior  to  that  proposed  by  Mr. 
Wier,  and  he  thinks  he  would  like  to  see  any¬ 
body  patent  it.  He  uses  strips  of  sailcloth,  a 
foot  in  width,  and  long  enough  to  encircle  the 
tree ;  to  these  he  fastens  two  buckles  at  one  end 
and  two  straps  at  the  other.  Two  or  three  of 
these  are  made  for  each  tree.  One  is  buckled 
tightly  around  the  tree;  over  this  number  two 
is  put,  with  five  or  six  small  twigs  between  it 
and  number  one;  then  number  three  is  put  on 
with  some  more  small  sticks  and  buckled  tightly 
over  number  two.  It  will  be  seen  that  this 
leaves  all  around  the  tree  a  number  of  enticing 
crevices  or  recesses  into  which  the  worm  can 
craAvl  to  make  its  chrysalis.  The  bands  are 
readily  taken  off  and  the  captives  destroyed. 


Transplanting'  Beets  and  Turnips. 

BY  GEORGE  F„  WARING,  JR.,  OGDEN  FARM. 


The  lateness  of  this  season  will  have  crowded 
together  all  manner  of  farm  work,  and  will  in 
many  cases  have  induced  the  planting  of  smaller 
fields  of  mangold-wurzel  than  would  have  been 
planted  under  more  favorable  circumstances. 


It  may  not  yet  be  too  late  to  remedy  the  defect 
in  many  cases.  Where  the  seed  has  been  sown 
in  the  usual  way,  there  will  be  at  least  five  times 
as  many  plants  as  can  be  allowed  to  grow. 
Every  one  of  the  extra  plants  may  be  made  use¬ 
ful  by  being  transplanted  into  well-prepared 
rich  land,  and  a  goed  crop  may  be  obtained  if 
the  transplanting  is  postponed  even  until  after 
an  early  hay  harvest,  though,  as  all  transplant¬ 
ing  is  the  most  successful  when"  done  in  damp 
or  wet  weather,  odd  half-days  may  be  devoted 
to  the  work  in  the  intervals  of  haying.  The 
land  in  which  the  plants  are  to  be  set  should  be 
thoroughly  fine,  thoroughly  clean,  and  thor¬ 
oughly  manured.  When  the  plants  are  from 
3/i  of  an  inch  to  one  inch  in  diameter  they  may 
be  drawn  from  the  seed-bed,  trimmed  of  their 
upper  leaves  and  tap-roots,  and  set  out  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  2}  ft.  by  lj  ft.  Their  subsequent  culti¬ 
vation  is  the  same  as  though  they  had  grown 
from  the  seed  where  they  stand.  Full  directions 
for  transplanting  were  given  in  the  Ogden  Farm 
Papers  last  year,  and  last  month  on  page  184. 
This  will  not  be  quite  so  satisfactory  as  though 
the  plants  had  been  raised  expressly  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  transplanting,  and  the  preparation  of  the 
land  systematically  commenced  earlier  in  the 
season,  but  it  opens  the  way  for  many  an  over¬ 
driven  farmer  to  increase  a  crop  which  he  has 
been  prevented  from  planting  as  largely  as  usual. 

It  is  still  early  enough  to  start  a  seed-bed  of 
ruta-baga  turnips  to  be  transplanted  about  the 
middle  of  July,  and  after  ample  experience  and 
observation  in  the  matter,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
recommend  such  a  course  to  all  who  desire  to 
raise  this  crop,  assuring  them  that  they  will 
find  the  result  better  and  the  labor  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  very  much  less  than  in  the  ordinary  plan 
of  planting  the  seed  on  the  ground  where  the 
crop  is  to  stand. 


Chrysanthemums. 

Chrysanthemums  are  generally  allowed  to 
have  their  own  way,  and  are  treated  like  other 
herbaceous  perennials.  Most  of  them  are  hardy, 
and  when  the  clumps  get  too  large,  they  are 
divided  with  a  spade.  All  the  care  they  get  in 
most  gardens  is  a  stake,  to  prevent  them  from 
being  blown  about  by  the  autumn  winds.  This 
rude  treatment  answers  very  well  where  the 
effect  of  color  is  all  that  is  desired,  and  no  re¬ 
gard  is  had  to  the  shape  of  the  plants  or  the 
perfection  of  the  individual  flowers.  Towards 
autumn  some  of  the  smaller  roots  are  taken  up, 
and  potted  for  blooming  in  the  house.  They 
bloom,  it  is  true,  but  the  plants  are  sorry-look- 
ing  objects — a  cluster  of  long,  leafless  stems,  with 
a  few  bright-colored  but  half-developed  flowers 
at  the  top.  The  only  way  to  have  a  satisfactory 
show  of  chrysanthemums  in  the  house— and 
nothing  can  be  more  cheery — is  to  begin  now 
with  young  plants.  Those  grown  from  cuttings 
this  spring,  and  consisting  of  a  single  stem,  are 
the  most  suitable.  These  can  be  kept  in  pots 
from  the  beginning,  but  it  is  less  trouble  to  grow 
them  in  the  border  until  the  buds  are  set,  and 
then  pot  them.  Having  a  plant  with  a  single 
stem,  its  growth  can  be  readily  controlled  by 
pinching.  When  the  top  or  growing  point  is 
stopped  by  pinching,  branches  are  developed  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves  below,  and  these  branches 
themselves  can  be  induced  to  branch  by  pinching 
their  extremities.  With  a  little  care  a  handsome 
bushy  form  can  be  produced,  which,  when  cov¬ 
ered  with  flowers,  presents  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  ragged  things  we  usually  see.  The  first 
point  is,  to  get  a  good,  strong,  healthy  plant  to 


operate  upon,  keep  its  foliage  free  from  plant- 
lice  and  caterpillars,  and  when  it  has  readied 
the  desired  higlit,  the  stopping  may  be  com¬ 
menced.  The  Pompone  or  small-flowered  sorts 
are  very  satisfactory  when  grown  in  this  man¬ 
ner.  We  hope  to  return  to  the  subject  again. 

■  ■  -a  <  - 

Prospects  of  Cranberry  Culture. 


Shall  we,  who  have  suitable  lands,  continue 
to  plant  cranberry  vines  ?  This  question  is  often 
asked  by  intelligent  men  who  have  good  cran¬ 
berry  lands,  and  know  that  large  sums  have 
been  invested  in  plantations  the  last  five  years. 
Some  tell  us  that  the  season  of  high  prices  has 
gone  by,  and  the  business  is  over-done.  In  the 
Philadelphia  market  reports  in  February,  1868, 
they  were  quoted  at  $24  per  barrel,  and  in  1869 
at  $32.  In  New  York  some  were  sold  at  $35. 
It  is  probably  true  that  this  fruit  may  not  reach 
these  extreme  figures  again,  but  we  see  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  raising  of  cranberries  will 
continue  to  be  always  a  paying  business.  The 
same  fears  were  felt  in  regard  to  planting 
apple  orchards,  many  years  ago.  Yet  the 
average  price  of  good  winter  apples  is  not  dimin¬ 
ished  but  rather  increased.  The  demand  out¬ 
strips  the  supply,  and  the  orchard  in  all  those 
districts  where  the  apple  flourishes,  is  one  of 
the  most  lucrative  branches  of  farming.  The 
culture  of  cranberries  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  In 
1869  the  production  for  the  whole  country  was 
estimated  at  75,000  bbls.,  of  which  two  thirds 
were  produced  in  New  Jersey.  These,  at  ten  dol¬ 
lars  a  barrel,  would  only  be  worth  three  quarters 
of  a  million  of  dollars,  and  if  distributed  among 
the  people  would  give  less  than  a  quart  to  each 
family.  This  certainly  can  not  be  regarded  as 
an  adequate  supply  of  the  fruit.  It  might  be 
increased  thirty-fold,  and  still  not  give  a  bushel 
to  each  family  of  our  own  people.  But  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  by  no  means  confined  to  this  country. 
The  fruit  keeps  much  better  than  apples,  and 
can  be  shipped  on  sea  voyages  round  the  world. 
Europe  has  nothing  to  compare  with  our  fruit 
in  quality,  and  large  quantities  are  marketed 
there.  The  consumption  of  this  fruit  in  our 
own  country  is  rapidly  increasing  and  is  likely 
to  increase.  In  many  families  it  has  ceased  to 
be  a  luxury.  It  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  winter 
supplies  as  apples  or  potatoes.  No  roast  is  com¬ 
plete  without  cranberry  sauce.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  palatable  and  wholesome  of  our  native 
fruits,  and  is  likely  to  maintain  its  place  in  any 
thrifty  family  where  it  has  once  been  introduced. 
In  looking  at  this  question,  we  are  to  consider 
that  there  is  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
land  that  is  adapted  to  its  cultivation.  It  de¬ 
mands  as  the  conditions  of  uniform  success 
peat,  sand  or  gravel,  and  water  for  flowage,  in 
juxtaposition,  and  these  are  rarely  met  with. 
There  is  peat  enough,  but  it  is  not  near  the  sand  ; 
or,  if  the  sand  or  gravel  is  convenient,  it  is 
not  where  it  can  be  flowed  on  short  notice.  Then 
climate  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  success.  The 
fruit  is  exceedingly  sensitive  to  frosts,  and  grows 
best  in  lands  liable  to  early  frosts.  The  best 
region  for  the  cranberry  is  a  narrow  belt  along 
the  sea-sliore  from  Cape  Cod  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Delaware.  Here  the  sea  breeze  keeps  off  the 
frosts,  and  the  crops  mature  with  great  uniform¬ 
ity  upon  tracts  that  can  not  be  flowed,  except  in 
winter.  It  is  this  exemption  from  frosts  mainly 
that  makes  the  plantations  on  Cape  Cod  and  in 
South  Jersey  so  profitable.  More  than  three 
fourths  of  all  the  cultivated  cranberries  in  this 
country  are  grown  on  this  very  narrow  belt,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  they  can  be  grown  cheaper  here 
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than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  But  in  this 
favored  belt  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  land 
is  suitable  for  cranberries.  The  wild  vines  are 
found  in  all  the  Northern  States,  in  swamps  and 
peat  bogs,  and  mature  some  fruit, 
but  good  crops  are  exceptions  to 
the  general  rule.  This  uncertainty, 
we  think,  must  always  discourage 
planting  in  these  regions.  This, 
of  course,  must  operate  as  a  heavy 
premium  upon  the  cultivation 
of  the  fruit  in  the  narrow  limits, 
where  good  crops  are  the  rule  and 
failures  the  rare  exception.  But 
even  here  there  is  much  careless 
investment  of  capital.  Planta¬ 
tions  are  made  upon  bogs  that  can 
not  be  graveled  or  sanded,  and  in 
places  where  they  can  not  be  flow¬ 
ed.  Of  course,  crops  will  not  be 
satisfactory  in  these  plantations, 
and  they  will  run  out  for  want  of 
care.  This  should  encourage  the 
opening  of  new  plantations  where 
all  the  conditions  of  success  are 
present.  We  know  of  very  shrewd 
business  men,  who  have  studied  (S 
this  subject  thoroughly,  that  are 
still  making  investments  in  good 
cranberry  1  and  and  in  plantations. 

There  is.  one  very  remarkable 
quality  about  this  fruit,  which  en¬ 
courages  the  planter.  It  requires 
no  manure,  and  where  the  work 
is  thoroughly  done  there  is  very 
little  expense  in  keeping  a  yard  in 
good  order.  The  annual  flowing 
supplies  all  the  -wants  of  the  plant, 
and  old  vines  bear  as  abundantly 
as  those  recently  planted.  There 
are  natural  bogs  on  Cape  Cod 
that  have  been  in  good  bearing 
condition  for  over  sixty  years. 

Those  farmers  who  live  in  the 
favored  belt  and  have  good  cran¬ 
berry  land  are  perfectly  safe  in 
developing  it.  The  crop  can  hardly  fail  to  be¬ 
come  a  paying  specialty  in  all  this  region. 


Cold-Frame  Cabbage’  Plants. 


This  article  contains  information  that  it  will 


pay  our  horticultural  readers  to  lay  to  heart 
against  the  “pricking  out”  days  of  next  No¬ 


vember.  The  winter,  as  we  all  know,  has  been 
exceedingly  severe,  and  it  commenced  in  full 
force  as  early  as  November  28th — fully  three 
weeks  ahead  of  time.  Our  cabbage  seed  had 


a  new  primrose.—  {Primula  cortusoidcs  amcena.) 

been  mainly  sown  September  20th,  in  some  un¬ 
occupied  frames  (for  Want  of  space  elsewhere), 
and  the  weather  had  been  so  unfavorable  that 
they  had  made  but  little  growth.  Because  of 
their  small  size  the  pricking  out  had  been  de¬ 
ferred,  and  the  frost  caught  us  with  only  a  part 
of  the  crop  replanted.  There  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  put  on  the  sashes  and  save  the  bulk  of 
the  plants  as  the}'  stood  in  the  seed-bed.  At 
this  writing  (April  15th)  they  are  all  alive,  and 
they  look  pretty  well — until  they  are  pulled  and 
examined,  when  it  turns  out  that  notone  of  them 
is  safe  to  plant.  Thej'  are  all  split  in  the  stem, 
as  in  figure  1,  and  plants  thus  affected  will  make 
loose  heads.  Of  those  which  were  pricked  out, 
as  in  figure  2,  not  one  is  so  affected.  They 
had  not  quite  such  a  firm  foothold,  and  so  their 
leaves  are  a  little  more  scarred  with  the  effects 
of  the  hard  frosts,  but  their  stems  are  short 
and  firm  and  their  hearts  are  sound.  There 
are  about  20,000  of  the  injured  plants,  and  we 
have  had  to  decline  orders  for  over  $250,  which 
they  would  have  just  about  filled.  What  is 
nearly  as  bad,  we  shall  have  to  buy  several 
thousands  to  make  out  the  quantity  needed  for 
our  own  fields.  The  moral  of  this  unfortunate 
tale  is  as  follows :  Sow  your  cabbage  seed  from 
the  1st  to  the  5th  of  September,  instead  of  from 
the  15th  to  the  20th ;  if  they  are  inclined  to 
grow'  too  large  because  of  a  late  autumn,  pull 
them  up  and  lay  them  in  by  the  heels  to 
check  their  growth;  be  sure  to  have  them  all 
pricked  out  in  the  frames  by  November  20th. 


A  New  Primrose. 

When  wre  say  “  a  new  Primrose,”  we  mean 
that  it  isnew  to  our  cultivation.  The  old  Primrose 
of  poetry,  which  includes  the 
Cow'slip  and  Polyanthus,  seems  to 
be  passing  out  of  cultivation ;  it  is 
difficult  to  find  more  pleasing 
early  flow'ers.  Perhaps  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  more  showy  kind  will 
revive  the  taste  for  the  old  sorts. 
The  plant  we  have  figured  comes 
to  us  from  Japan  as  Primula 
cortusoidcs  amcena ,  and  under  this 
name  it  has  just  appeared  in  our 
catalogues.  Our  engraving  is  from 
one  of  the  original  stock  sent  from 
Japan  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hogg  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago.  Whether  it  is  a 
native  of  that  country  is  not  quite 
certain.  Primula,  cortusoidcs — the 
Primrose  resembling  Cortusa,  a 
related  plant — has  been  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  for  a  great  many  years,  but  it 
is  only  recently  that  its  varieties 
have  been  taken  up  by  florists. 
The  engraving  shows  the  leaves 
and  flow'er-clusters  of  the  new' 
variety  reduced  about  one  third 
in  size.  A  strong  plant  makes  a 
large  tuft  of  leaves  and  throws 
up  several  vigorous  flow'er-stalks, 
wdiich  bear  from  five  to  twelve 
flowers.  The  lobes  of  the  corolla 
are  beautifully  “crimped”  and 
delicately  veined.  The  colors 
vary  from  pure  white  to  rosy  pur¬ 
ple — the  specimen  from  which 
our  drawing  wras  taken,  wTas  of  a 
charming  lavender  color.  The 
plant  has  proved  quite  hardy  near 
New'  York,  and  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  class  it  among  our  hardy 
herbaceous  plants.  It  is  said  to 
seed  very  freely  in  Europe ;  if  it 
does  so  with  us,  it  will  soon  be 
sold  at  prices  which  will  make  it  popular. 
There  is  another  new  hardy  Primrose,  Primula 
Japonica,  which  we  hope  to  flower  and  figure. 
The  seeds  of  these  Primroses  often  lie  dormant 
for  a  long  time  before  they  germinate.  We  have 
seen  some  accounts  of  their  not  coming  up 


Fig.  2.  — CABBAGE  PLANT  TRANSPLANTED. 


until  the  second  year.  The  seeds  of  these  Prim¬ 
roses  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  they  ripen. 
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THE  H©t[Jl»ElS[©m 

fgy  (F0r  Qthgr  Household  Items ,  see  “  Basket ”  pages.) 

The  Warren  Cooking  Pot. 

In  the  Household  Department  for  January  of 
last  year  we  gave  a  description  and  engraving  of 
tlie  Warren  Cooker  or  Warrener.  Our  knowledge 
of  it  was  obtained  from  having  partaken  of  a  dinner 
at  the  house  of  a  friend,  where  an  imported  utensil 
of  this  kind  was  used.  The  article  gave  rise  to  so 
many  inquiries  as  to  lead  to  the.  manufacture  of  an 
improved  form  of  the  Cooker  in  this  country.  The 
parties  making  it,  no  doubt  find  it  to  their  interest 
to  advertise  it,  and  we  think  it  is  generally  kept  in 
household-furnishing  stores.  Cooking  in  this  ap¬ 
paratus  is  entirely  different  from  steaming.  The 


SECTION  OF  THE  WARREN  COOKING  POT. 


meat  is  placed  in  a  closed  vessel,  which  is  sur¬ 
rounded,  top,  bottom,  and  sides,  by  steam,  but  no 
steam  comes  in  contact  with  the  meat.  The  cook¬ 
ing  goes  on  at  a  temperature  slightly  below  that  of 
boiling  water,  and  no  amount  of  stupidity  or 
carelessness  can  dry  up  the  meat.  There  is  neither 
steam  nor  water  to  extract  the  juices,  and  the  vessel 
being  tightly  closed,  the  llavor  can  not  bo  dissipated. 
Gravy  is  formed,  and  it  is  just  what  gravy  should 
be,  the  juiccof  the  meat.  AVeliaveused  this  Cooker 
continuously  for  several  months,  and  would  on  no 
account  go  back  to  the  old  method  of  baking  in 
an  oven.  We  have  only  used  it  for  plain  joints  and 
roasts.  These  are  cooked  until  within  a  short  time 
before  serving,  when  they  are  placed  in  a  hot  oven 
for  a  few  minutes,  for  the  surface  to  brown,  except 
where  boiled  mutton  is  required,  when  it  is  served 
just  as  it  comes  from  the  Cooker.  The  meat  is 
always  thoroughly  done,  never  dry,  but  always 
juicy  and  fluvorous.  Since  its  use  was  instituted, 
there  have  been  no  complaints  of  the  butcher,  and 
we  who  live  in  the  country  often  have  abundant 
cause  of  complaint.  A  small  roasting  piece  of 
beef  can  be  had  rare-done  and  juicy,  which  is  next 
to  impossible  with  a  stove  oven.  Veal  is  a  meat 
that  requires  long  cooking  to  make  it  digestible, 
and  when  done  sufficiently  in  the  ordinary  way  it 
becomes  dried  and  stringy.  By  the  use  of  the 
Cooker  the  slow  cooking  cau  be  prolonged  until 
the  veal  is  thoroughly  done,  and  the  subsequent 
browning  in  the  oven  can  be  given  without  percep¬ 
tibly  drying  it.  We  only  give  such  points  as  are 
within  our  experience  ;  the  circulars  accompanying 
the  Cooker  give  directions  for  several  compound 
dishes  which  we  have  not  yet  tried.  The  Cooker  is 
provided  with  a  chamber  for  steaming  puddings  and 
vegetables,  with  no  extra  heat.  The  illustration  here 
given  shows  the  American  form  of  the  Cooker,  in  sec¬ 
tion.  First  there  is  an  outer  vessel,  containing  water 
in  its  lower  part.  Next  is  an  inner  vessel  which  holds 
the  meat ;  between  this  and  the  outer  one  is  a  space 
filled  with  steam.  A  pipe,  shown  at  the  right  hand, 
conveys  the  steam  from  this  space  to  the  steaming 
chamber  above,  but  no  steam  goes  into  the  place 


which  contains  the  meat.  A  double  or  hollow 
cover,  its  cavity  filled  with  steam,  incloses  the 
whole.  AA'hen  the  steamer  is  not  used,  the  cover 
fits  directly  over  the  meat  compartment,  and  an 
opening  in  it  fits  upon  the  steam-tube  before 
mentioned.  After  the  meat  is  put  in,  all  that  is 
required  is  to  keep  the  water  in  the  outer  vessel 
boiling.  The  meat  docs  not  shrink,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  there  is  a  saving  on  this  account  of  two  ounces 
in  the  pound.  The  larger  Cooker  is  of  sufficient 
capacity  for  a  good-sized  roast,  and  a  second  size  is 
made  to  suit  small  families.  We  regard  the  Warren 
Cooker  as  one  of  the  greatest  household  improve¬ 
ments  yet  introduced,  and  worthy  of  general  adop¬ 
tion  by  those  who  desire  well-cooked  meats. 


Home  Topics. 


BT  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 


My  dear  good  girl,  my  domestic,  my  servant,  had 
been  gone  a  month,  and  my  hands  were  more  than 
full  of  work. 

I  have  not  written  anything  on  the  servant-girl 
question,  I  believe,  but  this  subject  interests  me 
very  much.  My  sympathies  arc  quite  as  much  with 
the  servant-girls  as  with  the  mistresses.  We  do 
well  to  remember  that  the  papers,  in  which  all 
these  questions  arc  discussed,  if  at  all,  are  conducted 
by  the  representatives  of  education  and  capital, 
and  ignorance  and  shiftlessness  have  not-  much 
chance  for  a  hearing.  AA'o  are  all  of  the  time  blam¬ 
ing  trees  for  inclining  hopelessly  in  just  the  direc¬ 
tion  the  little  twigs  were  bent  in  childhood.  Wc 
might  better  be  engaged  in  looking  after  the  little 
twigs  of  humanity  around  us  now,  doing  our  best 
to  prevent  their  getting  some  wretched  twist  that 
will  make  good  their  chances  for  lives  of  poverty, 
incapacity,  and  crime. 

But  my  “girl,”  of  whom  I  began  to  speak,  was  a 
real  treasure  in  the  house,  an  element  of  peace  in 
the  family,  a  “helper”  indeed.  Her  only  trouble 
seemed  to  be  the  separation  from  her  own  particular 
friends.  Reading  and  writing  were  unknown  arts 
to  them  all,  and  as  Greta  left  a  lover  behind  in  com¬ 
ing  beyond  visiting  distance,  to  live  with  me,  it  is 
not  strange  that  she  suffered  some  from  homesick¬ 
ness.  If  mistresses  would  remember  that  their 
hired  girls  have  ties  of  family  and  friendship,  that 
they  love  to  make  friends  and  to  be  approved,  they 
might  find  some  of  their  difficulties  removed. 

But  my  good  girl  was  gone,  and  ere  this  she  is 
probably  married.  I  was  kneading  bread,  with  a 
child  at  work  at  the  table,  on  each  side  of  my  bread¬ 
board.  Some  housekeepers  could  never  stand  that. 
But  a  bit  of  dough  is  such  a  fascinating  plaything 
for  a  child  that  I  can  never  refuse  it — unless  I  am 
decidedly  “cross” — in  which  case  repentance  is 
sure  to  follow.  Each  child  has  its  own  round  stick 
for  a  rolling-pin,  and  its  own  bits  of  earthen  and 
tin  for  baking  dishes. 

Bother?  Yes,  of  course.  But  it  is  worse  bother 
to  have  children  unhappy.  Once  make  up  your 
mind  that  everything  cannot  goon  like  clock-work 
where  there  are  children  in  the  family,  and  that  the 
children’s  happiness  is  a  matter  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance,  while  their  real,  lasting  welfare  and  useful¬ 
ness  is,  or  should  be,  the  chief  end  for  which  the 
farm  and  6hopand  household  are  kept  running,  and 
then  this  subject  of  “bother”  will  be  properly 
considered. 

AVell,  we  three  were  making  bread.  The  baby 
had  waked  and  called  for  mamma,  and  papa,  coming 
in  just  then,  had  taken  her  up  and  brought  her 
along  to  oversee  the  baking  operations. 

“  I  don’t  see  how  in  the  world  I  can  write  for  the 
Agriculturist  this  month,”  I  said.  “  It  would  be  foT 
the  June  number.  AVliat  topics  would  be  especially 
suitable  for  June  ?  Please  suggest.” 

And  he  very  kindly  did  so.  I  asked  him  to  write 
them  down,  and  he  did,  saying  that  I  could  make 
them  over  as  I  pleased.  But  I  am  fain  to  copy  them 
down  just  as  he  left  them,  though  he  has  omitted 
from  the  notes  some  excellent  things  he  said  about 
the  connection  between  a  farmer’s  (or  any  other 
person's)  health  and  ability  to  work,  and  the  qual¬ 
ity  and  cooking  of  his  food. 


Not  wishing  to  draw  needlessly  upon  the  sym¬ 
pathies  of  any  one,  I  may  say  that  since  that  con¬ 


versation,  two  weeks  ago,  the  family  force  has  been 
augmented  by  the  helpful  hands  and  clear  head  and 
kind  heart  of  a  relative — for  in  this  region  kind 
household  helpers  are  very  difficult  to  get.  [We 
may  say  here,  as  it  will  answer  several  questions, 
that  Mrs.  Rochester  lives  in  Minnesota. — Ed.] 

Here  are  the  notes  : 

Relation  of  the  House  to  the  Farm. — June 
is  a  busy  month  for  the  farmer  and  for  the  farmer’s 
wife.  The  growing  crops  are  to  be  looked  after, 
corn  to  be  cultivated,  new  ground  to  be  made 
ready  for  late  potatoes  and  ruta-bagas,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  month  hay  harvest  begins.  The 
success  of  these  various  field  operations  depends  in 
no  small  degree  upon 
the  administration  of 
the  commissary  de¬ 
partment.  The  effort 
of  the  farmer  is  to 
get  in  a  full  day  of 
well-planned  labor, 
and  to  this  end  he 
must  have  breakfast 
over  and  his  work¬ 
men  and  teams  start¬ 
ed  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing,  and  must  have  a 
good  nourishing  din¬ 
ner  promptly  at  noon. 

But  in  order  to  se 
cure  this,  some  mat¬ 
ters  require  his  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  house.  It- 
is  his  place  to  see — 

1st.  That  there  is 
an  abundant  store  of  provisions,  suitable  for  the 
food  of  the  working  force  of  the  farm. 

2d.  Plenty  of  help  in  the  kitchen.  If  he  fails  to 
secure  the  necessary  help  in  the  house,  he  should 
reduce  his  farming  operations  accordingly. 

3d.  Ample  supply  of  water,  and  well-seasoned, 
properly-prepared  wood  j^ist  at  hand. 

4th.  It  depends  upon  the  master  of  the  house 
(using  this  term  as  we  do  “  mistress  of  the  house”) 
to  start  the  day.  His  getting  up  early  makes  it  easier 
for  every  other  member  of  the  family  to  rise. 

Mr.  Rochester. 

“Very  good !  ”  said  I,  “I  am  rather  pleased  that 
your  first  help  in  these  ‘  Topics  ’  should  come  in 
the  shape  of  hints  as  to  men’s 
duties  in  the  household  depart¬ 
ment.  If  there  are  men  who 
need  such  suggestions,  they  may 
be  able  to  receive  them  with  bet¬ 
ter  grace  from  a  man  than  from 
■a  w  Oman.  There  are  men  who 
‘  never  allow  a  woman  to  dic¬ 
tate’  to  them,  you  know.” 

Fig.  3.— bib.  Straw  Beds.— Most  people 

who  useffeather  beds  in  winter, 
put  them  away  in  the  summer  and  sleep  on  straw 
beds.  These  should  be  very  full,  and  they  will 
not  be  found  hard  or  uncomfortable  by  any 
except  the  sick  or  aged,  and  usually,  not  even  by 
them.  Our  grandmothers,  who  wove  their  own 
linen-ticking,  used  to  call  nine  yards  of  tliree- 
fourths-yard-wide  linen  a  bed- tick  pattern,  but  the 
modern  bed  requires  cloth  a  little  wider.  Good 
striped  ticking  is  best.  The  best  form  is  box-shape 
(fig.  1),  with  four  small  holes  near  the  corners,  in 
the  upper  side,  and  one  longer  one  in  the  middle. 
This  admits  of  adjusting  the  straw  all  over  the  bed 
more  easily  than  in  case  of  a  single  slit.  Each  one 
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may  be  fastened  by  a  single  strap  under  one  side 
and  a  button,  or  by  narrow  tapes.  Oat  straw  is  the 
best.  It  is  more  soft  than  wheat  or  rye  straw.  To 
make  it  lie  evenly,  do  not  be  contented  to  pull  the 
straw  up  light,  simply,  but  pull  it  from  the  higher 
parts  into  the  lower  ones,  until  the  bed  is  of  even 
thickness  in  different  parts.  It  is  aggravating  to 
find  the  same  hollows  in  the  same  spots  night  after 
night.  Never  fill  them  up  by  stuffing  pillows  or 
other  articles  under  the  mattress  or  under  the  lower 
spots  in  the  bed,  as  I  have  seen  bed-makers  do. 
There  is  no  trouble  in  making  an  even  bed,  if  care  is 
taken  in  stirring  it.  A  mattress,  ora  comforter,  or  at 
least  a  bed-quilt,  should  lie  between  the  straw  bed 
and  the  sheet.  Husks  are  preferred  to  straw  by 
many;  they  are  cleaner  and  more  durable,  hut 
nervous  people  are  sometimes  much  anuoyed  by 
the  rustling  of  the  husks. 

Children’s  Bibs.  —  Common  napkins  do  not 
serve  the  needs  of  children  under  six  or  eight  years, 
at  table,  so  well  as  bibs  that  may  be  tied  or  buttoned 
around  the  neck.  They  should  be  long  enough  to 
tuck  under  the  table,  or  to  cover  the  child’s  lap. 
A  small  gore  in  front,  with  a  band  of  right  length, 
secures  a  good  fit  around  the  neck.  I  give  a  pattern 
(fig.  2),  for  those  who  need  it. 

Bibs  much  like  this  are  used  for  teething  children. 
They  arc  usually  made  of  marseilles,  or  diaper- 
linen,  and  are  lined.  They  may  be  scalloped  and 
embroidered,  or  simply  bound  with  braid.  Some 
babies  have  them  pinned  down  in  front  and  behind 
with  pretty  little  gold  or  fancy  bib-pins.  Here  also 
is  a  pattern  (fig.  3),  for  the  baby’s  bib,  but  it  admits 
of  variation.  The  table  bib  may  be  kept  with  the 
table  napkins.  A  child  should  be  encouraged  to 
keep  its  bib  clean  and  neat. 

Floating  Island. — Haviug  just  learned  a  new 
wrinkle  in  making  this  ornamental  and  delicious 
form  of  custard,  I  am  led  to  give  the  full  recipe 
here,  as  I  do  not  see  it  in  any  late  numbers  of  the  Ag¬ 
riculturist,  and  am  not  sure  as  it  has  appeared  there. 

One  quart  of  good  milk.  Heat  this,  add  sugar 
“  to  the  taste,”  and  when  nearly  boiling,'  pour  in 
the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  thoroughly  beaten,  stirring 
briskly  until  the  custard  is  cooked.  Flavor  as  you 
like.  Turn  this  into  a  suitable  deep  dish,  and  set  it 
in  a  cool  place.  Beat  the  whites  to  a  very  stiff  froth, 
turn  them  into  a  colander  (here  you  have  the  “  wrin¬ 
kle”  which  was  new  to  me,  but  is  old  to  some), 
and  pour  boiling  water  through  the  foam,  shake  it 
together,  and  turn  it  carefully  upon  the  custard. 
You  may  scatter  bits  of  jelly  overthis,  or  not,  as  you 
please.  All  custards  should  be  cold  when  eaten. 

To  separate  the  whites  from  the  yolks  isatedious 
process,  unless  you  know  how.  Then  it  is  simple 
enough.  Break  the  egg  through  the  middle  with 
a  quick  rap  against  the  edge  of  the  dish.  Holding 
it  over  the  dish,  put  your  thumbs  into  the  crevice, 
aud  pull  the  egg  open  into  two  cups.  The  yolk 
settles  itself  into  one,  a  part  of  the  albumen  or 
■white  spills  into  the  dish,  and  you  can  easily  pour 
the  rest  off,  turning  the  yolk  from  one  shell-cup  to 
the  other,  being  careful  not  to  break  it,  until  it  is 
free  from  the  white.  Then  turn  it  into  the  dish  in 
which  you  will  beat  the  yolks.  Many  persons  have 
no  idea  what  a  “  stiff  froth”  is,  and  stop  beating 
the  whites  when  they  have  just  begun  to  foam. 


About  using  the  Mop. — Mrs.  L.  H.  O.,  Wayne 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes:  Where  one  has  a  hard-wood 
oak  or  maple  floor,  strong  hot  soapsuds  may  be 
freely  used.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  floor  is  pine 
and  nicely  painted,  it  will  need  painting  two  or 
three  times  a  year,  if  hot  or  even  cold  strong  soap¬ 
suds  is  used.  Hired  girls  and  washerwomen  often 
make  sad  havoc  with  the  paint,  soaping  and  even 
scouring  with  hot  ashes.  Witli  a  clean  mop  and 
clean  soft  warm  or  hot  water,  first  run  the  mop 
all  along  the  mop-boards,  in  tho  corners,  on  the 
thresholds,  over  the  oilcloths  and  zincs,  in  the 
pantry,  and  all  the  particular  places.  Change  the 
water  before  it  assumes  a  muddy  appearance.  Draw 
out  the  table  a  little,  and  run  a  clean  mop  behind 
that.  There  is  no  need  of  breaking  one’s  back, 
stooping  down,  if  both  mop  and  water  arc  quite 
clean.  It  is  the  sign  of  an  untidy  woman  to  see 


grimed,  dirty  thresholds,  mop-boards,  and  corners. 
It  was  the  custom  of  the  Dutch  women  living  in 
those  counties  in  the  eastern  parts  of  New  York, 
and  bordering  on  the  Mohawk,  to  wash  the  floor  on 
their  hands  and  knees,  with  a  linen  bag.  This 
laborious  manipulation  was  called  “filing.”  Whole 
houses  of  uncarpeted  floors  were  thus  made  to 
shine  and  glisten  by  these  industrious  women. 


Another  Flour-Bos. 


In  March  last  we  gave  a  plan  for  constructing  a 
flour-box.  One  suggestion  of  this  kind  is  quite 
sure  to  bring  out  others,  and  we  have  received  from 
“L.  B.  H.,”  Bryan,  O.,  an  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  fitted  up  two  flour-boxes  in  a  house 
that  he  recently  furnished.  He  sends  us  sketches 
and  the  following  description  : 

I  first  formed  a  base,  5  inches  high  and  17% 
inches  wide.  I  placed  one  standard  between  the 


boxes  aud  one  outside  of  the  two  boxes ;  they 
were  17  inches  wide,  26  inches  high,  upon  which  I 
placed  a  shelf,  18  inches  wide,  which  formed  the 
base  of  a  cupboard.  I  cut  the  end  pieces  (fig.  2)  of 
the  boxes  26%  inches  long  and  16  inches  wide.  I 
made  a  line,,  %  inch  above  the  bottom  end,  and  on 
that  line,  5%  inches  from  the  front  edge  of  the 
board,  made  a  point  and  struck  an  inch  circle,  to 
form  a  foot  (a)  to  hold  the  box  in  place.  I  measured 
up  the  front  edge  from  the  line  mentioned  3% 
inches, and  made  a  point 
(6).  I  drew  a  line  from 
that  point  to  the  center 
of  the  inch-circle ;  I 
sawed  it  to  the  circle, 
and  sawed  also  from 
the  back  edge  on  the 
line  first  mentioned  to 
the  circle,  leaving  a  foot 
1  inch  wide  by  %  long. 

I  cut  a  furrow  across 
from  the  two  lower  cor¬ 
ners  on  the  inside  of 
the  end-pieces,  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  bottom.  From 
the  top  on  the  back 
edge  of  the  end-piece  I 
measured  down  1% 
inches,  and  rounded  the 
end  to  that  point.  I  used 
%  lumber  for  front  and  back,  rabbeting  it  to  %  inch. 
I  measured  from  the  front  of  the  dividing  stands 
in  6  inches,  and  with  an  inch-gouge  I  cut  a  socket 
or  place  for  the  foot  to  rest  in  the  base-shelf,  being 
particular  about  bringing  the  face  of  the  box  and 
the  dividing  stand  even  when  the  box  was  shut. 
Cast  handles  were  put  on  witli  screws,  the  feet  were 
placed  in  the  sockets,  and  the  boxes  were  com¬ 
pleted.  The  boxes  will  stay  open  or  shut,  as  desired. 


Cocoanut  Pudding.— By  Lizzie  H. — Grate  one 
cocoanutyand  mix  with  five  rolled  crackers  ;  poui- 
ovor  this  mixture  a  pint  and  a  half  of  scalded  milk, 
add  one  pint  of  cream,  six  eggs — whites  and  yolks 


beaten  separately — and  sugar  to  taste.  Eat  cold, 
with  cream  and  sugar.  Nice  for  Sunday’s  dinner. 

How  to  Use  Strawberries. 

The  strawberry  is  a  fruit  of  such  delicate  flavor 
that  it  is  best  enjoyed  fresh  from  the  vines,  either 
with  sugar  alone,  or  in  the  favorite  form  of  straw¬ 
berries  and  cream.  All  forms  of  preserved  and 
canned  strawberries  are  in  point  of  flavor  so  much 
inferior  to  the  fresh  fruit,  that  they  are  among  the 
most  unsatisfactory  of  preserved  or  canned  fruits. 
For  the  full  enjoyment  of  strawberries,  they  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  upon  the  vines  until  thor¬ 
oughly  ripe ;  hence  those  purchased  in  market 
are  seldom  in  their  best  condition.  To  allow  them 
to  bear  transportation  they  must  be  picked  as  soon 
as  they  are  colored,  and  before  the  slight  softening 
that  indicates  full  ripeness  takes  place.  It  is  only 
those  who  grow  their  own  fruit  that  can  have  them 
in  this  condition.  After  picking,  the  berries  should 
be  placed  in  a  refrigerator  to  become  somewhat 
cool,  though  not  too  cold.  The  fruit  for  the  table 
should  never  be  washed.  Straw  should  have  been 
placed  around  the  vines  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
keep  the  fruit  perfectly  clean.  Strawberries  that 
have  to  be  washed  are  only  fit  for  preserves. 

Canned  or  rather  bottled  strawberries,  while 
never  good  representatives  of  the  fresh  fruit,  can 
be  made  much  superior  to  those  generally  met  with 
by  a  little  care  in  the  selection  of  the  varieties.  The 
Wilson,  on  account  of  its  acidity  and  firmness,  is 
better  than  any  of  the  soft  varieties,  and  its  defi¬ 
ciency  in  flavor  may  be  in  part  overcome  by  using 
the  juice  of  Russell’s  Prolific,  Brooklyn  Scarlet,  or 
other  high-flavored  variety  for  the  syrup. 

Strawberry  Ice-Cream  is  liked  by  many,  and  it 
allows  the  fruit  to  be  used  in  a  form  which  presents 
a  pleasing  variety.  A  quart  of  berries  is  sprin¬ 
kled  over  with  half  a  pound  of  fine  white  sugar. 
After  standing  for  three  hours,  the  berries  are 
mashed  and  the  juice  strained.  Add  another  half- 
pound  of  sugar  to  the  juice,  and  a  quart  of  fresh 
cream  stirred  in  gradually.  Freeze  in  the  usual 
manner.  This  may  be  varied  by  adding  to  the 
cream  when  it  is  partly  frozen  a  pint  of  unsugared 
berries,  and  when  this  is  done  it  is  necessary  to  add 
an  extra  cupful  of  sugar  to  the  juice  that  is  pressed 
from  the  first  berries,  and  mixed  with  the  cream. 

Strawberry  Shortcake  is  generally  popular, 
and  we  have  heretofore  given  recipes  for  it.  We 
now  give  one  from  Marion  Ilarland’s  “Common- 
Sense.”  We  have  not  yet  tried  it,  but  we  have  gen¬ 
erally  found  her  approved  recipes  excellent.  She 
takes  1  quart  flour,  3  table-spoonfuls  butter,  1  large 
cup  sour  cream  or  very  riehloppered  milk,  1  egg,  1 
table-spoonful  white  sugar,  1  teaspoonful  soda 
dissolved  in  warm  water,  1  saltspoon  of  salt.  Chop 
up  the  shortening  in  the  salted  flour  as  for  pastry. 
Add  the  eggs  and  soda  to  the  milk  ;  put  all  together, 
handling  as  little  as  may  be.  Roll  lightly  and 
quickly  into  two  sheets,  the  one  intended  for  the 
upper  crust  fully  half  an  inch  thick,  the  lower  less 
than  this.  Lay  one  crust  upon  the  other,  and  bake. 
While  warm — not  hot— separate  them.  Lay  upon 
the  lower  a  thick  coating,  several  deep,  of  straw¬ 
berries  ;  sprinkle  powdered  sugar  over  them ;  cover 
with  the  upper  crust. 


Keeping  Hams.— “E.  R.  A.  S.,”  Hardinsburgh, 
Ind.,  sends  the  following:  After  your  meat  is  well 
smoked,  procure  some  clean,  dry  ashes,  and  have 
some  water  handy ;  take  down  the  hams,  moisten 
them  a  little  so  that  the  ashes  will  stick,  put  the 
ashes  on  them,  and  give  them  a  good  rubbing,  and 
hang  them  up  again.  Any  person  trying  this  will 
find  that  the  meat  will  keep  sweet  and  nice,  and 
will  not  be  troubled  with  any  insects  on  the  hams. 
I  have  put  mine  up  in  this  way  for  three  seasons, 
and  find  it  does  well. 

Orange  Pie. — By  Lizzie  II. — Take  the  pulp  and 
juice  of  two  oranges,  with  a  little  of  the  grated 
peel,  three  eggs,  one  cup  of  milk,  and  one  of  sugar, 
Stir  the  Sugar  with  the  yolks,  and  add  to  the  orange 
juice  ;  next  add  the  milk,  and  then  whites  of  eggs. 
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The  Picture  Prizes. 


Well,  children,  the  first  of  May  was  the  day  named, 
on  which  all  the  prize  stories  must  he  in.  So  on  that 
day  we  took  an  account  of  stock,  and  how  many  do 
you  suppose  there  were  ?  Seven  hundred  —  lacking 
ten  1  Yes,  just  sis  hundred  and  ninety  letters  to  he 
opened  and  assorted,  and  afterwards  read.  These  are 
divided  up  as  follows :  Boys  twelve  and  over,  244  ;  hoys 
under  twelve,.  SI ;  girls  twelve  and  over,  240  ;  girls  under 
twelve,  103.  Besides  these  there  were  22  letters,  which 
were  either  without  addresses,  or  of  which  the  writers 
failed  to  state  their  ages,  which  of  course  don't  count. 
As  it  is  quite  impossible  to  read  through  all  these  letters 
in  time  to  announce  the  successful  ones  on  this  page,  you 
will  have  to  turn  to  the  “  Basket  ”  columns  for  the  infor¬ 
mation,  as  that  part  of  the  paper  goes  to  press  a  week 
later  than  this. 

As  there  are  hut  twelve  prizes,  of  course  there  will  he 
673  of  my  youngsters  who  will  not  succeed  this  time,  hut 
we  shall  hy  and  by  have  some  other  offers,  at  which  they 
can  try  again.  I  have  only  read  a  portion  of  the  letters, 
and  am  glad  to  see  so  many  say  that  they  write  for  the 
sake  of  the  exercise.  I  was  quite  amused  in  looking  over 
the  letters  that  came  with  the  maps,  some  time  ago,  to 
see  that  some  insisted  that  Aunt  Sue  and  myself  must  he 
the  same  person.  This  being  denied,  now  several  wish 
to  know  if  I  am  not  Uncle  Tim,  who  writes  in  Hearth  and 
Home.  To  this  I  must  answer,  no.  Uncle  Tim  attends 
to  his  hoys  and  girls  in  Hearth  and  Home,  and  I  to  mine 
in  the  Agriculturist,  and  neither  of  us  ever  “  change 
works,”  or  write  in  the  department  of  the  other.  It  is 
very  odd  to  he  obliged  to  insist  that  I  am  not  some  one 
else,  and  I  hope  that  the  youngsters  will  be  satisfied  with 
the  declaration  that  I  am  “  The  Doctor,”  and  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  under  any  other  name. 

Six  hundred  and  ninety  letters  of  all  sizes  of  paper 
and  envelopes,  and  written  in  every  variety  of  hand,  from 
the  printing  hand  of  the  little  one  first  using  the  pen, 
to  the  handsome  script  of  the  young  master  or  miss,  who 
evidently  uses  the  pen  with  ease  and  grace.  What  an  ex¬ 
hibition  these  letters  would  make  !  It  would  quite  beat 
the  patching  and  darning  exhibition,  in  interest  to  young 
people  at  least.  Then,  if  we  could  have  all  the  six  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety  boys  and  girls  together,  to  see  it, 
what  a  gathering  it  would  be !  The  National  Conventions 
would  be  as  nothing  to  it.  I  can  not  hope  to  see  such  a 
meeting  of  my  youngsters,  but  must  content  myself  with 
going  to  them  separately  through  the  medium  of  the  Ag¬ 
riculturist.  The  Doctor. 

Insect  Friends  and  Enemies. 

If  people  knew  more  about  the  ways  of  insects,  they 
would  not  work  so  blindly  when  they  try  to  get  rid  of 
them.  Every  one  knows  that  insects  do  much  damage  to 
plants,  but  every  one  does  not  know  that  all  insects  are 
not  injurious'.  There  are  many  insects  that  do  not  feed 
upon  plants  at  all,  but  eat  other  insects.  This  being  so, 
the  farmer  or  gardener  who  kills  all  the  insects  he  sees, 
really  does  himself  a  wrong.  Children  should  'watch 
insects  and  learn  to  know  one  from  another.  You  can 
learn  much  about  the  habits  of  insects  without  books, 
and  when  you  become  interested  in  the  subject  you  will 
wish  to  become  better  acquainted  with  them,  and  perhaps 
will  like  to  take  up  Entomology,  as  the  study  of  insects  is 
called.  The  artist  who  drew  the  picture  which  we  have 
called  “  The  Defender  of  the  Herd  ”  has  taken  some 
well-known  facts  of  insect  life  as  the  foundation  of 
his  picture,  and  then  used  a  little  imagination  to  make  it 
more  striking.  You  have  doubtless  all  of  you  seen  plant- 
lice,  or  aphides,  as  they  are  sometimes  called.  You  will 
not  have  to  go  far  to  find  them  ;  probably  the  first  rose¬ 
bush  will  have  altogether  too  many  upon  it.  They  are 
not  confined  to  rose-bushes,  but  are  found  now  and  then 
upon  almost  every  common  plant,  and  the  young  shoots 
of  fruit-trees  are  often  completely  covered  with  them. 
They  are  usually  green,  but  are  sometimes  dark-brown 
or  blackish.  These  little  fellows  are  shown  in  the  picture 
very  much  enlarged.  They  lead  a  very  curious  life ;  each 
one  has  a  long,  sharp  bill  or  proboscis,  which  it  thrusts 
into  the  tender  leaf  or  stem,  and  sucks  away  at  its  juices. 
Once  anchored  in  this  way  it  seldom  moves,  and  as  they 
are  frequently  as  thick  as  they  can  stand,  you  may  be  sure 
that  the  plant  suffers.  Each  one  of  these  plant-lice  has 
two  tubes  at  its  rear  end,  from  which  it  gives  off  a  sweet 
juice,  which  often  drops  upon  the  leaves  of  the  plant 
and  upon  the  ground,  and  is  called  honey-dew.  The  ants 
are  very  fond  of  honey-dew,  and  not  only  eat  that  which 
the  plant-lice  let  fall,  but  they  go  among  them  and  secure 
the  drop  before  it  leaves  the  insect.  It  is  silid  that  the 
ants  will  even  tickle  the  plant-lice  with  their  feelers,  to 
make  them  “give  down”  the  desired  drop.  Wo  never 
saw  the  ants  do  this,  but  we  have  seen  them  very  busy 
among  the  Aphides,  and  if  you  watch  them  carefully,  you 


may  be  able  to  find  out  whether  those  who  have  made 
this  statement  are  correct.  At  any  rate,  the  Aphides  have 
been  called  the  “  Ants’  Cows,”  and  the  ants  are  con¬ 
sidered  their  friends.  But  the  Aphides  have  their  ene¬ 
mies,  which  cause  much  havoc  among  them.  The  larva 
or  grub  of  the  well-known  Lady-bird  or  Lady-bug  is 
one  of  these,  and  the  larvm  of  several  other  insects  feed 
upon  the  plant-lice.  Of  course,  you  know  the  different 
forms  which  most  insects  go  through.  When  hatched 
from  the  egg  we  have  the  larva, 
commonly  known  as  cater¬ 
pillar  or  grub.  After  this  has 
reached  the  proper  age,  it 
rolls  itself  up,  often  spinning 
a  web  or  cocoon,  but  fre¬ 
quently  taking  on  only  a  hard 
skin,  and  remains  in  this 
chrysalis  or  pupa  state,  some 
insects  for  months  and  others 
for  days  only,  and  finally 
comes  out  as  butterfly,  moth, 
beetle,  etc.  Well,  one  of  the 
enemies  of  the  plant-lice  is 
the  larva  state  of  the  pretty 
red  and  black  Lady-bugs. 

It  is  a  very  lively,  lead-color¬ 
ed  grub,  with  red  and  yellow 
spots,  and  is  very  fond  of 
making  a  breakfast  off  of  the 
ants’  cows.  The  artist  has 
shown  the  Aphides  and  a 
destructive  grub  making  an 
attack,  and  has  represented 
the  ant  in  the  act  of  defend¬ 
ing  hi 
will  i 

doing  just  this,  but  if  they 
are  intelligent  enough  to  milk  their  cows,  wc  should  not 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  they  defend  them  from  enemies 
in  their  own  way,  which  may  not  be  the  way  the  artist 
has  imagined,  but  probably  one  that  will  answer  as  well. 


NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 

( A  very  easy  one.) 

I  am  composed  of  10  letters. 

My  8,  9,  10,  is  a  weight. 

My  7,  5,  G,  is  a  spirit  of  grain. 

My  1,  2,  3,  4,  is  to  cleanse, 

My  3,  2,  1,  is  a  carpenter’s  tool. 

My  1,  5,  10,  7,  is  what  birds  fly  with. 

My  whole  is  a  city.  E.  L.  C. 


THE  DEFENDER  OF  THE  HERD. 


Eli  wols  ot  prisomc  dan  kique  ot  formerp. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  APRIL  NUMBER. 

Puzzle. — Grain,  rain,  brain,  ain,  in,  ne. 


Aunt  Sale’s  EBuzzSe-Ifiox. 

Now,  children,  old  and  young,  get  your  dictionaries,  and 
square  some  ivord  of  six  letters,  without  any  foreign 
word  or  proper  noun.  II.  H.  Clarke  has  sent  a  six-word 
square :  who  else  will  do  so  ? 

RIDDLE. 

Half  of  me  is  senseless  sound,  . 

Yet  therein  my  whole  is  found. 

Rising  from  off  the  ocean  deep, 

I  rouse  the  sailor  from  his  sleep, 

But  soothe  the  landsman’s  list’ning  ear, 

And  mourners’  saddened  thoughts  oft  cheer. 

Now  let  me  rise  from  o’er  the  land, 

The  sternest  tyrant  stays  his  hand, 

Aye,  princes,  potentates,  and  powers 
With  trembling  watch  the  laggard  hours : 

Reverse  my  half,  (when  cut  asunder) 

To  rostrum  and  pulpit  I  furnish  thunder ; 

A  very  fruitful  source  of  ill — 

Riot  and  noise,  though  sprung  from 11  still.” 

Bessie. 

ANAGRAMS. 

1.  Burn  near  swan  least.  6.  Send  Roe. 

2.  O  not  fired  cane.  7.  Fine  fable. 

3.  Real  men  count.  8.  Eat  trifles. 

4.  Send,  in  belief.  9.  I  hate  a  tub. 

5.  Citron  instead.  10.  I  can’t  hoe. 

ARITHMOREMS. 

1.  900250551501180250. 

2.  30011716011900. 

3.  50050300500900150. 

4.  75008050016011400500. 

Claude  S.  Farrington. 

5.  100011900250250150. 

6.  500111001601180. 

7.  40080500900160.  Minnie. 

DIAMOND  CROSS-PUZZLE. 

The  center  letters,  horizontal  and  perpendicular,  are  the 
same. 

1.  A  vowel.  2.  A  foreign  word  for  love.  3.  Inactive. 
4.  A  continent.  5.  A  printer's  implement.  6.  A  luxury. 
7.  An  article.  R.  T.  Isbester. 

EQUIVOCAL  WORDS. 

Find  one  word  which  will  express  the  various  signifi¬ 
cations  given.  Thus:  “  A  corner — to  fish  with  a  bait.” 
Ans. — Angle. 

1.  Deportment  —  dexterity  —  direction  of  a  letter  —  a 
speech — to  accost. 

2.  Yile  in  man— what  he  must  stand  upon — indispen¬ 
sable  to  his  house— a  game. 

3.  What  many  do  in  cities — a  thin  plank — a  sailor’s 
duty  in  close  combat. 

4.  Part  of  a  stage-coach— profit — advantage — the  point 
of  discussion  in  a  “  swap” — an  article  of  dress. 

5.  A  lever— a  thicket — a  plant — a  tool.  Johnnie. 


1.  Ancestors. 

2.  Researches. 

3.  Concentrated. 

4.  Intelligence. 

5.  Centuries. 
Cross-word  Enigmas. 


Anagrams. 

0.  Accumulators. 

7.  Enfranchise. 

8.  Resplendence. 

9.  Flourished. 

10.  Restricted. 

Orange.  2.  Country. 


Square  Words. — (I  shall  tell  next  month  who  sent  the 
most  squares  on  “Plow.”) 

1.  P  L  O  W  2.  M  ARK 

LOYE  AGUE 

OVEN  RUDE 

WENT  KEEP 

Pi. — Of  all  studies  study  your  present  condition. 

ARITHMOREMS. 

1.  Vaccinate. 

2.  Variety. 

3.  Granite. 

4.  Dictator. 

5.  Alexis. 

Rebuses. — 424.  Depend  not  upon  fortune,  but  upon 
good  conduct. 

425.  Vice  is  infamous  though  in  a  prince,  and  virtue 
honorable  though  in  a  peasant. 

426,  Cape  Henlopen. 

a  problem. 

J.  Teackle  sends  us  an  old  puzzle  which  may  be  new 
to  some  of  you,  and  will  give  amusement  to  those  who 
are  fond  of  working  out  problems.  I  dare  say  W.  P. 
Smith  will  have  it  all  figured  out  mathematically  in  no 
time. 

This  is  the  story.  Twenty  men  (ten  black  and  ten 
white)  were  out  at  sea  when  a  storm  arose,  rendering  it 
impossible  to  carrymorethan  ten  men  aboard  with  safety. 
A  council  of  war  was  held,  and  it  was  determined  to 
throw  over  every  fifth  man.  The  white  sailors  arranged 
them  in  such  order  that  “  every  fifth  man”  should  be  a 
black  man.  How  did  they  manage  it  ? 

Thus  they  stood : 

—and  surely  nothing  could  look  less  methodical,  but  by 
that  arrangement  you  will  see  that  every  black  man  is 
doomed.  Now  I  will  give  you  the  formula  by  which  they 
were  arranged,  but  you  must  find  out  the  “  why  ?  ”  for 
yourselves.  “  A  gray  owl  did  eat  a  snake.”  The  vowels 
(including  y)  are  black  men,  the  consonants  white  men. 
aunt  sub’s  notices  to  correspondents. 

Ja-ce-pe-es. — “  Twelve  brothers  and  sisters  ”  i  Do  yon 
have  to  chalk  yourselves,  to  know  which  is  which  ?  The 
same  “Aunt  Sue,”  and  glad  to  be  “Dear”  to  “  thou-, 
sands.” 

Ajax.— I  do  not  remember  the  location  of  all  my  cor¬ 
respondents,  so  can  not  inform  you  ;  don't  remember  any 
just  now. 

Gustavus  M.— So  your  “  father  will  take  the  Agricul- 
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OUI  FOR  A  BATH  .—From  A  Painting  BY  F.  S.  CnURCn. — Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


turlst  and  Hearth  and  Home  as  long  as  he  lives.”  Long 
life  to  him! 

Edwin  C.  P. — Use  only  fair  English  words  in  “squar¬ 
ing.” 

Merry  Thought  has  squared  the  word  “care”  123 
times,  changing  one  word  every  time  ;  it  took  1,068  letters 
to  write  the  squares  with,  and  is  certainly  the  most  care¬ 
fully  written  document  I  ever  received. 

H.  II.  M. — You  can  always  tell  if  your  answers  are 
“right,”  by  comparing  them  with  the  list  of  answers 
when  they  are  published. 

J.  M.  S. — Sorry  not  to  oblige  you,  hut  it  is  contrary  to 
our  rules  to  advertise  for  correspondents. 

Plowboy.  —  Thanks  for  your  rebus,  so  beautifully 
drawn  ;  I  am  only  sorry  you  did  not  select  some  other 
subject. 


Minnie  T.  B. — I  do  enjoy  “  a  hearty  laugh,”  but  it  is 
generally  with  folks,  not  at  them. 

Glad  to  hear  from  Rachie  B.  A.,  M.  L.  L.,  Austin  W. 
S.,  Claude,  C.  II.  J.,  A.  M.  R.,  Johnnie,  Ben  S.  S.,  Robt. 
W.  M„  and  Nellie  Bache. 

Thanks  for  puzzles,  etc.  (though  some  may  be  looking 
for  thanks  in  Hearth  and  name)  to  J.  S.  Van  0.,  Ja-cc- 
pe-es,  Claude,  Annie,  Alice  II.  P.,  Fred.  A.  S.,  Minnie, 
Hattie  K.,  E.  M.  Brown,  Orren  P.  A.,  Jacob  N.  It.,  and 
Mary  Jacobs. 

Out  for  a  Bath, 

When  we  saw  Mr.  Church’s  painting  called  "Out  for  a 
Bath,”  it  seemed  so  funny,  that  we  wished  all  the  boys  and 
girls  could  have  a  laugh  at  it,  so  we  had  an  engravingof  it 
made,  and  here  it  is.  Some  pictures  that  we  give  yon 


are  intended  to  be  instructive,  and  others  are  put  in 
merely  as  pictures,  to  interest  and  amuse.  The  artist  has 
represented  three  young  snipe  making  their  first  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  water.  Young  birds  are  not,  as  a  general 
thing,  very  handsome,  but  young  snipe  in  their  unfledged 
state,  with  their  ridiculously  long  legs,  are  comical 
enough.  Many  artists  can  paint  birds  and  give  a  correct 
representnlion  of  their  forms  and  colors, but  few  succeed 
in  giving  them  much  expression.  In  this  group  we  have 
a  great  amount  of  expression.  A  bath  is  evidently  quite 
a  new  thing  to  these  snipelets,  and  they  hesitate  before 
venturing  in.  The  one  on  the  left,  more  courageous  than 
the  others,  is  testing  the  water  with  the  tips  of  his  toes, 
while  the  rest  await  the  verdict  with  most  comical  inter¬ 
est.  See,  too,  how  finely  the  sedges  and  other  plants  are 
represented.  We  think  this  a  very  clever  and  amusing 
picture,  and  hope  that  all  our  young  readers  do  too. 
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The  Smith 

AMERICAN  ORGAN  CO. 

Respectfully  announce  to  tlieir  musical  friends  >tliat  they 
have  now  ready  a  few 

MEW  INSTRUMENTS, 
Beautiful  in  Appearance  and  Delight¬ 
ful  in  Tone. 

They  will  be  glad  to  send  engravings  and  detailed  descrip¬ 
tions  to  dealers  and  others  who  are  interested.  One  of 
these  new  styles,  containing  THREE  SETS  OF  REEDS, 
is  believed  to  be  the 

FINEST  PARLOR  ORGAN 

yet  made  in  "this  countrj'.  It  has  a  COMPLETE  NEW 
REGISTER  of  a  lovely  and  sympathetic  quality,  and  is 
capable  of  producing  very  delicate  eifects. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

CATALOGUES  FREE  on  application.  Address 

THE  SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGAN  CO., 

TREMONT  ST.,  BOSTON,  opposite  Waltham  st. 


TVhat  the  N.  T.  Weekly  Tribune  says.  May  8tl),  1872: 

“  We  know  whereof  we  speak  when  we  pronounce  the 
Universal  Clo<  hes-AVringer  one  of  the  best  labor- 
saving  inventions  of  the  age.  It  not  only  economizes  time 
and  strength,  but  is  a  great  saver  of  clothes  by  preventing 
the  twist  and  strain  of  hand-wringing,  and,  when  it  is 
screwed  on  a  Doty  'Washer,  Monday  loses  all  its 
terrors.” 

It  will  pay  you  to  send  to  Porter  Blanchard’s 
Sons,  Concord,  N.  H.,  or  to  any  dealer  in  Jirst-dass  dairy 
machinery,  for  the  circulars  of  their  excellent  churn. 

Every  one  who  intends  to  buy  a  Watch  this  year  should 
write  for  our  Price-list  of  Waltham  Watches.  We  send 


them  everywhere  at  the  lowest  New  York  prices.  Send  for 
the  Prioe-Ii't  now,  and  read  it  at  your  leisure.  When  you 

m  m=sa  mgmma  jl  .imaii  , .  ■  -m 

write,  mention  the  American  Agriculturist. 

HOWARD  &  CO.,  No.  863  Broadway,  New  York. 

TIN-LBNED  LEAD  PIPE 

Is  a  Bloclt-Tin  Pipe  heavily  coated  with  solid  lead. 

It  is  the  best  and  cheapest  Water  Pipe 
when  strength  and  durability  are  con¬ 
sidered.  By  its  use  iron-rust,  lead  and 
zinc  poison  are  all  avoided,  and  gene¬ 
ral  health  promoted.  Price,  15  cents  a 
pound  for  all  sizes.  Circulars  and  sam- 
i  pie  of  pipe  sent  by  mail,  free.  Address 
ihe  Colwells,  Piiaw  &  Willakd 
M’p’a  Co..  No.  213  Center  Street,  New 
York.  Also  manufacturers  of  Block- 
tin  Pipe.  Sheet  Lead,  Lead  Pipe,  Solder, 
etc.  Orders  filled  at  sight. 

SAFE  AND  DESIRABLE 


Of  KANSAS,  MISSOURI,  COLORADO,  and  WISCONSIN, 
having  from  5  to  20  years  to  run.  Principal  and  interest 
payable  in  New  York  City.  For  sale  at  prices  that  will  pay 
over  12  per  Cent  on  the  investment. 

First-class  Investment  Securities  always  on  hand. 

Call  or  send  lor  descriptive  circular. 

THOS.  P.  ELLIS  &  CO., 

Bankers,  No.  14:  Fine  street.  New  York. 


66  To  Save  Money,” 

Spend  it  in  buying  good 

Cable  Screw  Wire 

Boots  and  Shoes.  Try  them. 

The  Woodruff  Portable  Barometer. 

Tlie  best  in  the  world.  Also  accurate  Thermometers  of 
all  kinds.  Made  by 

CHARLES  WILDER,  Peterboro’,  N.  H. 


ARE  YOU  mm  TO  PAINT? 

MORE  THAN 

100,000  MOUSES 

HAVE  BEEN  PAINTED  WITH  THE 


ST  IS  THE  BEST 

lu  the  world  for  exterior  work  upon  Cottages,  Villas,  or 
Buildings  of  any  kind,  whether  built  of  brick,  wood,  or  iron. 
It  is  a  liquid,  ready  for  use,  and  requires  no  oil  thinning  or 
drier.  Purest  white,  and  any  desired  shade  can  he  had  in 
packages  from  one  gallon  upwards. 

Sample  card  of  beautiful  colors,  and  recommendations 
from  owners  of  the  finest  residences  in  the  country,  furnished 
free  by  the 

AYERILL  CHEMICAL  PAINT  CO.,  32  Burling  Slip,  New 
York,  or  118  Superior  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

L.  HATFIELD,  Agent,  131  Portland  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
CHARLES  OSGOOD  &  CO..  Norwich,  Ct. 

ROBERT  SHOEMAKER  &  CO.,  N.  E.  corner  4th  and 
Race  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

R.  &  W.  H.  CATIICART,  113  Thames  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
LAWRENCE  &  CO.,  52  Main  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

GEO.  W.  PITKIN,  120K  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 
GEO.  PARTRIDGE  &  CO.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

JAMES  S.  BOOTH,  151  Griswold  st.,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

P.  S.— The  superiority  of  these  Paints  lias  already  brought 
numerous  worthless  imitations  in  the  market.  We  caution 
the  public  against  using  them. 


Baxter  Steam  Engine, 

Manufactured  by 

COLT’S  PATENT  FIRE-ARMS  MANUF’G  CO., 
HARTFORD,  CT. 


ENGINE  READY  FOR  USE. 


The  Baxter  Steam  Engine  is  manufactured  hy  Colt’s 
Patent  Fire-Arms  Manufacturing  Company  of  Hartford,  Ct., 
whose  reputation  for  exact  mechanism  is  well  known,  and 
who  fully  guarantee  their  work. 

Every  Boiler  is  tested  under  inspection  of  the  Hartford 
Steam  Boiler  Insurance  Company,  and  hy  them  guaranteed 
and  insured. 

We  therefore  feel  justified  in  claiming  that,  in  points  of 
mechanical  construction,  safety,  and  durability,  the  Baxter 
Engine  has  no  equal,  while  in  simplicity  of  construction, 
economy  of  space  and  fuel,  it  stands  without  a  rival. 

SIZES,  FROM  a  TO  ID  HORSE  POWERS. 

Hundreds  of  them  are  now  in  use  in  Farms,  Shops,  Stores, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  giving  entire  satisfaction. 

The  most  Economical  Engine  in  the  World. 

Call  and  see  them,  or  send  for  Circular  and  Price-list  to 
WILLIAM  D.  RUSSELL, 

Office  of  The  Baxter  Steam  Engine  Co., 

18  Park  place,  New  York. 


MORE  THAN  10,000,000 
'  j  SQUARE  FEET  NOW  IN  USE. 


FIRST  PREWlSURfl  (EVIEDAL)  AWARD¬ 
ED  IN  1870,  AMD  INDORSED  BY  CER¬ 
TIFICATE  FROM  THE  ARflERICAN  IN¬ 
STITUTE  IN  1871  AS 
64  The  Best  Article  in  the  Market.” 

The  “Asbestos  Roofing  ”  is  a  substantial  and  reliable 
material,  which  can  be  safely  used  in  place  ot  Tin,  Slate,  etc., 
on  steep  or  flat  roofs,  in  all  climates,  and  can  be  easily  and 
cheaply  transported  and  applied. 

Descriptive  Pamphlets,  Price-lists,  Terms  to  Dealers,  etc., 
by  mail.  -  II.  W.  JOHNS, 

[Established  in  1858.1  78  William  st.,  N.  Y. 

The  Tribune  Building's  have  been  covered  several  years 
with  the  Asbestos  Rooting,  which  has  proven  entirely  satis¬ 
factory.  We  prefer  it  to  Tin.— Eds. N.  Y.  Weekly  Tribune, 
May  8tii,  1872. 

CEO.  A.  PRINCE  &  CO. 

ORGANS 

AND  . 

ME  LODEON  S. 

Tlie  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Most  Perfect  Manufactory  in  the 
United  States. 

50,000 

Now  in  use. 

No  other  Musical  Instrument  ever  obtained  the  same 
popularity. 

*$3T  Send  lor  Price-Lists. 

Address  BUFFALO,  N.  Y., 

Or  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

THE 

Philadelphia  Lawn  -  Mower. 

BEAUTIFUL  LAWNS  may  always  he  had  by  using  this 
perfected  Mower.  We  niake  e.ight  sizes,  ranging  in  price 
from  $15  to  $150.  Our  new  14-inch  Mower  weighs  hut  38  lbs., 
and  our  new  16-inch  only  41  lbs.— about  half  the  weight  of 
those  heretofore  used,  and  tlie  labor  of  working  them  is  re¬ 
duced  in  like  proportion.  Our  Pony  Mower  is  also  perfect. 
Send  for  Circular  describing  all  fully. 

GRAHAM,  EMLEN  &  PASSMORE, 
Patentees  and  Manufacturers,  031  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 

A  NEW  COLONY  IN  ICAPISASI 

At  “  SKIDD Y,”  in  Neosho  Valley,  on  MISSOURI,  KANSAS, 
AND  TEXAS  RAILWAY, 

Under  tlie  auspices  of  tlie  NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF 
MIGRATION. 


THE  AMERICAN  COLONIST  AND  HOMESTEAD 
JOURNAL. 


M 


OWH3E6  ANH>  USE AJPJEK,  combined, 
Wood’s,  new,  for  sale.  Address 

G.  TIMPSON,  Box  243,  Wllllamshurgh,  N.  Y. 


t'*7“  For  simplicity,  beauty,  durability,  cheapness, 
and  effectiveness,  we  sincerely  commend  that  Queen  of 
dairy  implements,  the  Blanchard  Chum. 


Mothers,  why  do  yon  neglect  to  buy 

EMfPIl . 

For  your  dear  little  children  I  They 
never  wear  through  at  the  toe. 


Send  10  cents  for  the 
:A  Bee  Journal,  3  months, 

_  post-paid  ;  $1  for  one 

year  with  bi»t  1  •  e  Book.  Bee-Keeper's  Magazine  one  year, 
and  balance  of  this  year’s  Journal,  $1.50.  Specimen  No  , 
containing  Ctiromo — in  five  colors— of  Honey  Flowers  and 
Italian  Bees.  50  cents.  Address  it.  A.  King  &  Co.,  14 Murray 
st.,  New  York,  or  11  S.  Canal  st.,  Chicago,  111. 

i^IRST  Premiums  ;  warded  bjr  Arner.  Inst.,  1870. 

MICROSCOPES. 

Illustrated  Price-List  sent  free  on  application. 

N3ACEC  LANTERNS. 

Catalogue,  priced  and  illustrated,  sent  free. 

T.  II.  BIcALLISTER,  Optician,  49  Nassau- st.,  N.  Y. 

Hear  our  Side  iSiS  on  Trial 

OW  to  obtain  a  Cast  Cast-Steel  Plow  for  five 

dollars.  For  particulars,  address 

COLLINS  &  CO.,  212  Water  st.,  New  York. 


S3 


MADE  RAPIDLY  with  Stencil  and 


M02TEY  ■ _  _ v. 

and  full  particulars  FREE.  S.  M.  Spencer,  Brattleboro,Vt. 
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STYLES,  SIZES  L  PRICES  TO  SUIT  ALL  FARMERS 


WOOD’S 

CELEBRATED 


Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

Address 


WALTER  A.  WOOD,  President, 


Dcscrptivo  Circulars  Forwarded  bv  MaiL 


Hoosic  Falls,  N.  Y., 


BULLAH  HAI-TBD1R. 


Spreads  from  behind  the  wheels,  and  does  not  run  over 
the  grass  alter  it  is  spread,  as  all  others  do.  The  only  'red¬ 
der  that  will  take  up  the  grass  from  the  bottom.  Is  light 
dralt,  never  “  winds  ”  or  clogs.  With  this  machine,  hay  can 
he  cured  and  put  in  the  mow  the  day  it  is  cut. 

The  ‘‘AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST”  says: 
Dullard  s  1  odder  surpasses  those  previously  introduced  in 
strength,  handiness,  and  ease  of  draft.” 

Union  Mowing  Machine, 

Important  improvements  for  1872.G 

Improved  STEEL,-Tectlr  Sulky  Hay-Unices* 

All  goods  warranted. 

PIASH  &  BRO., 

_  _ I  IQ  Li  be rty  st.,  New  York. 

SIJPERIOES. 


Johnston’s  Self-Raking  Reaper 

is  so  well  known  among  grain-growers  generally,  that  it 
needs  no  extended  heralding  in  print. 

As  manulactured  by  us,  it  is  the  only  Ileapcr  that  will  save 
the  entire  crop  when  badly  lodged. 

We  warrant  it  to  cut  any  grain  that  grows,  and  in  any 
condition. 

A  pair  of  ordinary  horses  and  a  boy  to  drive  it  will  cut 
from  10  to  20  acres  a  day  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 
Send  for  illustrated  pamphlet. 

C.  C.  BRADLEY  &  SOW,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


THE  FIRST  PRIZE 

At  Great  National  Trial, at  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

For  “  Slow  and  easy  movement  of  horses ,  15  rods  less 
ittan  1>$  mues  per  hour ,  Mechanical  Construction  or 
nit  very  best  kuul,  thorough  and  conscientious  work- 
mans/up  and  'material  in  every  place ,  nothing  slighted , 
excellent  work ,  tfcc.,”  ns  shown  by  official  Report  ol 
Judges.  Threshers,  Separators,  Fanning  Mills,  Wood 
Saws,  Seed  Sowers  and  Planters,  all  ol  the  best  lu 
Market.  Catalogue  with  price,  full  information,  and 
Judges  Report  of  Auburu  1’rial  sent  free.  Address 
MLNAKD  HAliDEli, 

Cobleskill.  Schoharie  Co..  N.Y. 


The  uniform  success  of  the  Clipper  Mowers  in  the  held, 
the  testimony  of  every  farmer  who  has  used  them,  that  they 
are  the  ligntest  in  dra  ft ,  the  most  durable,  and  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  machine  for'thc  farmer  to  buy,  fully  substantiates 
wliat.  the  proprietors  have  alwavs  claimed— that  the  Clipper 
is  the  floe*  Mower  the  World. 

To  the  No.  4  size  is  attached  the  Dropper  (cutting  5K  feet, 
with  separate  Finger-Bar  for  reaping),  constructed  with 
great  improvements — in  fact  perfected;  and  in  point  of  effi¬ 
ciency,  strength,  lightness  of  draft,  and  symmetry  of  propor¬ 
tions,  it  is,  ns  a  Reaper,  also  unequaled.  Farmers  !  see  it  be¬ 
fore  you  buy.  Pass  your  own  judgment  upon  it.  Look  at 
its  many  improvements  possessed  by  no  other  machine.  Re¬ 
member.  it  is  fullv  warranted.  Send  for  Pamphlet. 

THE  t  'UPPER  MOWER  &  RENTER  CO., 

P.  0.  Box  6,173.  151  Chambers  st.,  New  York. 

TliiMiil 

Farmers,  bo  sure  and  examine  the  only  perfect  Spreader 
ever  put  into  the  field.  The  SUPERIOR  is  acknowledged 
by  all  to  be  the  only  Machine  that  will  spread,  disentangle, 
and  turn  over  all  grass  passed  over.  It  is  the  neatest,  best 
built,  and  only  true  working  tedder.  Send  for  Descriptive 
Circuit  ,  ami  read  the  numerous  testimonials  received. 

JAMES  FRAZER, Gen']  Agent,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  and  for 
Bale  by  NEW  YORK  PLOW  CO.,  Beekmau  st.,  New  York. 


Or  so  Cortlandt  st,,  Mew  York. 


New  Yort  State  Agricultural  Works, 

WHEELER,  ME  LICK  &  CO., 

PROPRIETORS,  PATENTEES,  jVND  MANUFACTURERS  OP 

IS  A  SB,  WAY  CHAO  AND  LEVER 
HORSE  POWERS, 

Combined  Threshers  and  Winnowers,  Overshot  Threshers, 
C  lover  llullers,  Feed-Cutters,  Sawmills,  Horse- Rakes,  Horse 
Pitchforks,  Shingle  Machines,  Straw-Preserving  Rye 
Threshers,  etc.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

“  BEST  ” 

Threshing  Machines  &  Clover  Machines. 

C.  WESTING  HOUSE  &  CO., 

E®”  Circulars  sent.  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

A  Broad  Statement. 

THE  CAR  HART  PATENT 
TWO  -  BEOaeSE  PULVERIZING 

CULTIVATOR  is  indispensable  as  a  farm 
implement.  It  is  a  recent  and  simple  invention. 
No  farmer  can  well  afford  to  do  without  it.  We 


HAY  SPREADER. 

Price  at  Acw  York,  only  $55! 

The  only  machine  that  spreads,  disentangles,  and  turns 
over  all  the  grass.  Forks  easily  elevated  and  depressed. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Circular  to 

NEW  YORK  PLOW  CO., 
_ 91  Bfikman  st..  New  York. 

Double  Harpoon 

Horse  Hay-Fork. 

Highest  Award  and  Bronze  Medal 

at  the  Hew  York  State  Fair  and  Trial  in  1870. 

Thirty  Premiums  in  1870. 
Indorsed  by  1,000  Farmers  in  1870. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  Sent  Free. 

PENN0CK  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Kcnnctt  Square,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

N.B.  Received  several  hundred  Premiums  in  1871. 


FOR 

SHEATHING, 

PLASTERING, 

ROOFING, 

DEAFENING, 

AND 

Carpet  Lining. 

Samples  and  circulars  sent  free, 
by 

ROCK  RIVER  PAPER  CO., 
Chicago;  or, 
B.  E.  IIALE  &  CO., 

56  and  58  Park  Place,  N.  Y., 
Sole  Agents  for  Eastern  States. 


A  CARD. 


ask  those  who  have  never  seen  them,  to  buy  them 
on  conditions  that  they  do  the  work  to  suit  you  on 
your  own  farm.  The  price  is  only  Twenty  Dollars. 
Address 

C.  C.  BRADLEY  &  SON 

Manufacturers,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


IARM  CARTS  AND  WAGONS 


Always  on  hand  and  made  to  order.  Also  every  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Heavy  Cart,  and  Wairon  for  city  and  country  use  and 
for  shipping.  Illustrated  Circulars  free  by  mail. 

JOHN  I,.  KIPP, 

103  Eldridgc  street,  New  York. 


After  this  date,  all  letters  requesting  information  in  regard 
to  the  Diseases  of  Vegetation,  especially  such  as  are  caused 
by  Insects,  must  contain  a  fee  of  $2.C0  to  insure  attention. 
Plantations  will  be  visited  and  examined,  and  advice  given 
on  subjects  connected  with  Entomology,  at  rates  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  scale  of  fees  adopted  by  special  physicians 
and  consulting  chemists. 

FRANCIS  GREGORY  SANBORN, 
Berkeley,  corner  of  Boylston  st., 

May  1st,  1872.  Boston,  Mass. 


IJOIC.  SALE.— FOE  FARM  — 108^ 

A  acres,  well  improved,  good  water,  timber,  fruit,  small 
fruit,  eto.,  in  Morgan  County,  West  Virginia,  near  the  cele¬ 
brated  Berkeley  Springs.  Good  market  for  vegetables, 
poultry,  etc.  Fine  chance  to  make  money.  Description 
given  on  application.  Price  $.’,500.  Address 
WIM.IABI  EPPINGER, 

Berkeley  Springs,  UTorgan  Co.,  W.  Va. 

$100  to  sure  to  Agents  '  every¬ 

where  selling  our  new  seven-strand  White  Platina 
Clothes-Lines.  Sells  readily  at  every  house.  Samples 
free.  Address  the  Girard  Wire  Mills,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

AGENTS  and  Peddlers  for  our  Press  and  Strainer. 

Presses  and  strains  jams,  jellies,  herbs,  vegetables,  lard, 
tallow,  meats,  cheese,  etc.;  quick  and  profitable.  Over 00,000 
sold  in  a  few  localities.  Every  family  wants  it.  Circulars 
free.  Littlefield  &  Dame,  102  Wash,  st.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  Family  Cherry-Stoner 


A  practical  machine  for  removing  the  stones  from  cherries 
Without  mashing  the  fruit  has  long  been  needed,  and  can 
now  be  supplied  in  a  limited  quantity.  They  are  sold  at 
wholesale  by 

Sargent  &  Co.  and  Russell  &  Erwin  M’fg  Co..  New  York 
Ciiy.  A.  B.  Shipley  &  Son,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Spear  Bros., 
Baltimore,  Md.  Greer  &  Lainsr,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  H.  W. 
Leutkemeyer,  Cleveland.  O.  Howell,  Gano  &  Co..  Cincin¬ 
nati,  0.  Sidney  Shepard  &  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Buhl,  Du- 
cliarme  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  Layman,  Carey  &  Co.,  Indiana¬ 
polis,  Ind.  Netherland  &  Hart,  Louisville,  Ky.  Seeberger 
&  Breakey,  Chicago,  Ill.  E.  C.  Simmons  &  Co.,  St.  Louis. 

On  receipt  of  $1.00,  I  will  send  one  machine  from  New 
York  by  express  to  any  address. 

D.  II.  G-QODELL,  Antrim,  N.  IT., 

Sole  Manufacturer. 

P.  S.— I  am  also  sole  manufacturer  of  the  Lightning  Peacli- 
Parcr,  Turn-Table  and  Lightning  Apple-Parers,  etc. 


“NiLsson  airsie;5 

The  most  beautiful,  elegant,  and  comfortable  Garter  ever 
■worn— combining  healthfulness  and  economy  with  dura¬ 
bility  and  elegance  of  design.  Patented  Aug.  1(1, 1870.  Large 
profits  for  Agents.  Samples  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  25c. 
for  silver,  and35c.for  gold-plated.  Address  all  orders  to  the 
HELIX  WIRE  CO.,  Bridgeport,  Ct. 


YTTVTFH.  A  7?  Quick!  Clteapirure! 

V  XJ.M  i-lvX-ti-ibs  \s  my  plan  of  making  is  the 
best,  persons  are  fraudulently  selling  Descriptions  which  I 
give  away.  Send  three  cents  to  A.  D.  STRONG,  Ashtabula,  0. 


A  GENTS  wanted  to  sell  household  articles  need- 

-t  »■  ed  by  every  one'.  Address  Plumb  &  Co.,  Pliila.,  Pa. 


“Ttoe  Ecst  Pimp  ia  the  W®rM.” 


Our  Agents  report  over  $200,000  worth  of  property  saved 
from  Fire  this  year  by  these  pumps,  being  the  most  power¬ 
ful  force-pumps  in  the  world,  as  well  as  Non-Freezing. 

See  October  number,  page  39G,  also  the  Premium-List,  page 
393,  of  the  Am.  Agriculturist.  This  paper  never  deceives 
the  farmers.  See  notice  in  February  number,  page  45.  Try 
one.  If  it  don’t  do  the  work  claimed,  send  it  hack  and  get 
your  money,  as  we  warrant  our  pumps  to  do  all  we 
claim  for  them  on  our  circulars. 

Send  for  circulars  or  orders  to  the  Bridgeport  M’Fg 
Co.,  No.  55  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 

An  order  for  nine  No.  1  Pumps  secures  an  exclusive  town 
agency. 

AMEIilCAN  StJSMEEG  E  I> 

PUMP.  General  agent  for  Illinois, 

ALFRED  A.  RUMDLE, 

No.  318  North  Centre  St.,  Bloomington,  Ill. 

FA&M23RS,  SO  Y0UB  OWN  ROOFING. 

For  3>£c.  per  sq.  ft.  get  a  roof  that  will  last  fifteen  years. 
Cheap,  Light,  and  Fire-proof. 

Send  for  Circulars  to  R.  S.  DARE  &  CO., 

Mastic  Slate  Roofers  and  Roofing  Materials, 

223  Dock  st.,  Philadelphia. 

EARTH  -  CLOSET  COMPANY. 

HIOULE’S  PATENT. 

The  simplest  and  cheapest  effective  Earth-Closet  yet  made. 
Call  or  send  for  Circular. 

EARTH-CLOSET  COMPANY, 

31  Cortland t  st..  New  York. 


The  manufacturers  claim  that  the  Sherman  Wringer  ia 
superior  to  all  others  for  the  following  reasons: 

1st.  It  has  all  the  capacity  of  any  Clothes-Wringer,  and  is 
more  Compact ,  Simple ,  and  Durable  than  any  other 
Wringer. 

2d .  The  Frame  is  of  nicely  Galvanized  Iron,  and  can  not 
rusty  rot,  swell ,  or  shrink. 

31.  The  Rolls  are  of  Solid  White  Rubber,  and  are  made 
under  Moulton’s  Patent,  wired  on  to  the  shaft,  which  makes 
them  very  durable. 

4tli.  The  Springs  are  made  of  Car-Spring  Rubber,  and 
possess  much  more  elasticity  and  durability  than  the  Wood 
or  Iron  Springs  commonly  useik  And  these  springs  are  so 
arranged,  that  it  is  almost  impossible ,  in  any  ordinary  use, 
to  throw  the  Cog-wheels  out  of  gear. 

5 til.  It  may  be  applied  to  any  Tub,  Washing-Machine,  or 
Barrel  more  readily  than  any  other  Wringer. 

Gill.  It  is  warranted,  in  every  particular,  to  be  the  Best 
Clothes-Wringer  made. 


HALEY,  MORSE  &  CO., 

31  Cortlandt  st.,  New  York. 


The  Lancet  can  be  sharpened  like  an  ordinary  knife. 


THE  PR  OTEAM  LAfiSCETTE. 

Experience  teaches  that  to  secure  for  an  article  the  favor 
and  patronage  of  the  Ladies,  it  must  combine  beauty  and 
elegance  of  design,  with  practical  utility.  'Hie  favor  with 
which  our  modification  of  the  BUTTON-HOLE  CUT¬ 
TER  has  been  received  predicts  that  no  Lady’s  Work- 
Basket  will  be  regarded  as  complete  without  it.  It  is  also 
an  admirable  Envelope,  Leaf,  and  Paper  Knife. 

DIRECTIONS. 

To  extend  the  Lancet,  hold  the  instrument  as  illustrated 
by  the  engraving ;  then,  holding  it  as  you  would  a  pen,  with 
the  cutting  edge  from  you,  insert  the  point  (where  you  wish 
to  commence  the  button-hole)  until  you  are  stopped  by  the 
ange.  Be  careful  not  to  extend  the  point  too  far  at  first, 
ut  cut  and  try  until  the  hole  is  a  sufficient  size  to  allow  the 
button  to  pass  through  ;  then  observe  at  what  point  the  slide 
is  on  the  scale,  that  you  may  be  able  to  retain  the  size. 
Samples  mailed  post-paid  on  receipt  of  50  cents. 


DOOLITTLE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  599  Broadway,  New  York, 


GUARD  AGAINST  THE  COMING  FAMINE! 


FARMERS,  be  sure  and  preserve  all  your  surplus  fruit  crop  this  year.  It  'will  be  wanted  in  all  the  towns  and  cities  of  our  country  next 
■winter,  and  will  bring  you  a  good  price.  And  why  so  ?  Because  the  general  fruit  crop  itself  will  be  short  this  season,  and  the  price  of  fresh  fruit 
for  canning  will  necessarily  be  high,  and  because  tin  cans  for  canning  fruits  have  advanced  about  fifty  per  cent  in  price  this  spring,  which  must  necessarily 
cause  a  large  advance  and  high  price  for  canned  and  preserved  fruits  next  winter,  and  almost  as  snrely  cause  a  very  short  supply.  Farmers  of  the 
interior  (having  little  or  no  market  for  their  fresh  fruit)  are  urged  to  make  up  the  full  supply — which  they  can  cheaply,  reliably,  and  profitably 


do  by  using  the 

American  Fruit-Preserving  Powder, 

and  thereby  keep  the  fruit  in  large  Eartlicnwarv  or  Stoneware 
Jars  and  Wooden  Kegs  and  Blarrels,  by  simply  corking  or 
bunging  them  tight  enough  for  shipment,  and  they  will  reliably  keep  during 
the  year  round,  or  longer,  or  for  shipment  to  any  part  of  our  country,  or,  no 
doubt,  to  any  part  of  the  world.  We  have  kept  fruits  by  this  method  in 
store  during  Pour  Years  without  the  least  fermentation. 

Only  two  to  four  or  five  ounces  of  sugar  required  to  each  pound  of  fruit, 
to  suit  the  taste,  or  the  fruit  will  keep  just  as  reliably  with  less  sugar,  or 
without  any  sugar.  However,  it  is  always  better  to  add  a  little  sugar  at  time 
of  preserving. 

The  EMtESEK.VHl'SCS-  P®W©EIt  will  cost  but  a  trifle  for  each 
quart  of  preserved  fruit. 

The  directions  given  for  using  the  POWDER  are  thorough  and 
simple — none  can  possibly  mistake  them ;  and  the  cost  and  labor  of  preserv¬ 
ing  fruits  in  Kc-js  and  BSua-rels  by  this  method  is  less  than  one  half 
that  of  the  canning  or  air-tightiug  method  ;  and  the  fruit  when  preserved 
Will  surely  compare  favorably  with  the  best  canned  or  preserved  fruits,  whilst 
many  have  pronounced  them  better. 


The  PRESERVIIVC-  POWDER  is  warranted  as  healthful  as 

Common  Table-Suit. 

If  the  Fanners  and  Fruit-Growers  of  the  United  States 

will  take  hold  of  this  method — either  separately  or  by  clubbing  together — 
and  put  up  their  fruit  for  the  market  in  kegs  and  barrels,  it  will  find  a 
Ready  Marlcet  and  Sale  at  good  prices,  and  make  Millions  of 
Dollar*  annually  to  farmers  of  the  United  States  that  is  now  entirely 
lost.  The  fruits  thus  prepared  will  become  a  staple  in  the  markets,  as  Rut¬ 
ter  now  is  in  Kegs  and  Firkins.  All  the  Produce  Commis¬ 
sion  Merchants  of  all  the  large  Cities  will  be  glad  to  aid  you  in 
the  sale  of  the  Fruit  thus  prepared. 

Every  family  putting  up  fruits,  etc.,  for  home  use  should  try  the  PRE¬ 
SERVING  PDWBER.  It  will  preserve  any  and  all  kinds  of  fruit, 
etc.,  at  about  one  half  the  cost  in  time,  trouble,  and  expense  of  the  air- 
tighting  method,  and  give  the  additional  advantage  of  using  the  fruit  as 
wanted  from  time  to  time  from  large  jars  or  vessels. 

Get  it  from  your  Grocer.  If  they  have  not  got  it  they  will  get  it  for 
you.  Price  ©cae  Dollar  pea*  Package. 


For  the  proof,  or  further  particulars,  try  the  Powder,  or  address 

L.  P.  WORRALL,  Proprietor,  Mo.  153  Chambers  Street,  Mew  York 
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THE  EXCELSIOR  LAWMJ  SLOWER 

FOR  HAND  OR  HORSE  POWER. 


Manufactured  by,  Chadbom  &  Coldwel!  M’fg  Co.* 
(Seenl  for  Circular.)  MEW3UROH,  ErL  Y. 

FOR  SALE  BT 

RICHARDSON  &,  GOULD,  Seedsmen  , Am. Agriculturist  FS’id’g,  245  Broadway,  N.Y. 
B.  K.  BLISS  &,  SOMS,  23  PssrBt  Place  and  20  Murray  Street,  Hew  York. 


HILL’S  ■ 

“Archimefleai ”  Lam  lower. 


Vegetable  Plants  &  Seeds 

FOR  PRESENT  PLANTING  FOR 


THE  “LIGHT  RUNNING” 

“DOMESTIC 


"BEST 

TO  USE.” 

“EASIEST 

TO  SELL” 

S.M,  Agents: 

It  don't  pay  you 
to  fight  the  best 
machine.  Prove 
our  claims.  Got  l 
the  agency  and 
sell  it. 

“  DOMESTIC”  S.  M.  Co.,  96  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y. 


Connecticut  Valley  Bailroad  First  Mort¬ 
gage  7  per  cent  Bonds, 

free  of  all  taxes  in  Connecticut,  and  free  of  income  tax 
everywhere.  Road  finished  and  running,  AND  AL¬ 
READY  EARNING  EXPENSES,  INTEREST, 
AND  OVER  10  PER  CENT  ON  ITS  STOCK. 
Full-paid  stock,  and  a  limited  mortgage.  Price  95  and  in¬ 
terest.  We  recommend  them  strongly. 

ALLEN,  STEPHENS  &  CO., 


In  placing  this  LAWN  MOWER  before  the  Public  for  the 
season  of  1871,  it  needs  no  recommendation,  as  it  has  a  world¬ 
wide  celebrity.  With  the  improvements  recently  added  to 
this  favorite  Mower,  we  are  fully  warranted  in  saying  it.  has 
no  equal  in  the  WORLD.  And  its  Immense  sale  lor  the  last 
80  days  throughout  the  United  States  is  sufficient  proof  of 
the  above  assertion  and  of  its  great  superiority.  This  Lawn 
Mower  is  constructed  upon  truly  scientific  principles,  and  it 
Is  the  only  perfectly  balanced  Lawn  Mower  ever  made, 
operated  by  a  bail  and  adjustable  handle,  points  that  are  in¬ 
dispensable,  securing  ease  of  operating,  and  a  perfect,  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  level  cut. 

The  Hill’s  “Archimedean” 

was  the  first  (and  original)  balanced  LAWN  MOWER 
invented  in  this  country  or  any  other,  was  patented  in  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  its  invention  brought 
into  general  use  a  machine  that  is  now  a  necessity,  and 
almost  an  indispensable  article.  All  others  now  made  are 
copies  of  this  machine,  and  the  public  are  cautioned  against 
them. 

VW  For  sale  by  all  the  leading  Seedsmen  and  Agricultural 
Implement  Dealers  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Testimonials,  post-free,  upon 
application  to  us  or  any  of  our  Agents. 

Manufactured  by 

The  Hill’s  “Archimedean”  Lawn  Mower  Co., 

Hartford,  Ct. 

(Works  at  Colt’s  Armory.) 

ESSEX’  PUGS. 

I  keep  no  other  breed  of  pigs  except  the  Essex. 

Taking  every  tiling  into  consideration,  I  regard  them  as 
the  best,  purest,  most  refined,  quietest,  and  most  thoroughly 
established  breed  of  pigs  now  extant. 

I  do  not  know  that  they  have  a  single  fault. 

I  have  never  heard  any  one  who  examined  them  carefully 
object  to  them  except  on  the  ground  of  color. 

They  are  a  black  breed. 

I  have  heard  many  farmers  say:  “  If  they  were  only  white, 
they  would  be  perfect.”  This,  of  course,  is  mere  prejudice. 

When  dressed,  they  are  as  white  as  the  whitest,  and  the 
lard  is  firmer  arid  whiter  than  that  of  any  white  hog  I  have 
ever  seen. 

“  But  are  they  not  too  small  ?  "  They  are  classed  with  the 
small  breeds,  but  they  will  dress  over  400  lbs.  They  are 
quite  large  enough.  They  are  the  largest  of  the  small 
breeds— larger  than  the  small  Berkshire?,  and  much  larger 
than  the  Prince  Albert  Suffolks,  small  Yorkshires,  or 
Neapolitans. 

So  far  as  I  know,  I  have  the  largest  stock  of  pure-bred 
Essex  In  the  United  States,  and  I  think  my  pigs  are  at  least 
as  good  as  any  pure-bred  Essex  to  be  found  in  England. 

My  prices  arc  reasonable,  and  I  feel  certain  that  I  can 
give  good  satisfaction  to  all  who  favor  me  with  their 
orders. 

lily  spring  pigs  are  the  best  I  have  ever  raised,  and  I  am 
selling  sow  pigs  at  reduced  rates. 

Address 

JOSEPH  MAKBSIS, 

More  ton  Farm, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FALL  and  WXHTER  CROPS. 


Detailed  Price-iist  now  ready.  Mailed  free. 


SEEDSMEN,  35  CORTLANDT  ST,,  ITcw  Tori, 


Important  to  Farmers  &  Stock-Owners. 

TAYLOR’S  HORSE  AND  CATTLE  FOOD 
is  used  with  great  success  in  fattening  horses,  cattle,  and 
swine.  It  gives  a  good  appetite,  acts  on  the  kidneys,  de¬ 
stroys  worms,  and  gives  a  glossy  coat.  Stage  proprietors, 
dairymen,  farmers,  stock  dealers,  and  other  reliable  gentle¬ 
men  have  given  it  a  thorough  trial,  and  say  it  is  the  best 
article  they  have  ever  used  for  putting  and  for  keeping  stock 
in  a  good,  healthy  condition. 

It  is  manufactured  exclusively  by  the 

MANHATTAN  FEED  MILL  CO., 

N.  B.  Tayloh,  President.  508  W.  26th  st„  New  York. 

Small  packages,  50  ets. ;  large,  $1.00.  Send  for  samples 
or  circulars  with  testimonials.  Reliable  agents  wanted 
everywhere. 


AMEK5CAIV 

RUBBER  ’PAINT, 

E.  BLUETT,  JR.,  SOLE 

QJK5J4  st.,  New  Yoi-lc. 

READY  MIXED  FOR  USE. 

This  Paint  is  composed  of  the  best  materials  known  to 
painters,  with  the  addition  of  India-rubber  in  a  liquid  form, 
which  combines  with  the  oil,  making  an  elastic  and  durable 
vehicle  for  holding  the  pigments  in  suspension.  We  simply 
guarantee  the  paint  to  be  first-class  in  every  respect,  and 
equal  if  not  superior  to  nnv  other  made.  If,  after  purchas¬ 
ing,  it  is  not  satisfactory,  it  can  be  returned,  and  the  money 
will  be  refunded. 

Any  shade  or  color  furnished. 

Price.— Black,  White,  and  ordinary  colors,  $‘1.50  per  gal. 

Green,  Bine,  and  Yellow,  3.50  “  “ 

In  ordering,  give  explicit  shipping  directions. 

Address  EOEWUWD  BLUEST,  JR., 

295M  Prnrl  at..  New  York. 


Hankers,  No.  12  Pine  street,  New  York. 


Specimens  supplied  by 

Tlie  Major  &  Knapp  Engraving  Mfy.  awl  Lithographing  Co. 

GO  &  58  Parle  Place,  K.  Y.  ‘ 


PGUSTAEEILF 


Steam-Engines, 

With  or  Without  Wagons. 


Warranted  equal  to  any.  Circulars  on  application. 


JT.  C.  SSOAI&S.EY  <&  CO., 

Lawrence,  Mass* 

NOT  TO  BE  PAID  FOR  TILL  TRIED. 

The  EUCLID. 

Tlie  best  two-horse  plow  for  all  work  ever  made.  Easy  to 
draw  and  easy  to  hold.  Brice  $10. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circular  to 

PEEKSKILL  PLOW  WORKS, 

94  Bcekman  st..  New  York, 

Cl  Mervvin  st.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

IX  FOR  $1.00. 

COLLECTION  NO.  1. 

SENT  hY  MAIL,  POSTAGE  F11KE. 

10  piils.  Selected  Flower  Seeds,  choice  named 
varieties,  such  us  Pansies,  Verbenas,  China  Pinks,  etc.,  and 
10  Choice  Flowering  I3,ilbs.  assorted,  including 
1  French  Hybrid  Gladiolus,  1  Double  Tuberose,  1  Tulin,  etc. 
All  the  above  are  of  first  quality,  and  true  to  name,  when 
ordering  please  give  number  of  collection. 

Address  A.  L.  JEWETT, 

P.O.Box  243,  Wllliamsburgh,  N.  Y. 

Please  mention  where  you  saw- this  advertisement. 
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TTSse  PoiilSry  Bulletin*.— Our  contem¬ 
porary  and  neighbor  began  its  third  year  in  April  by  ap¬ 
pearing  in  an  entire  new  dress,  now  as  an  octavo  maga¬ 
zine,  with  cover,  and  embellished  with  many  excellent 
engravings.  We  value  the  Bulletin  highly  as  an  exchange, 
and  commend  it  to  our  readers. 

Uneven*  Fulling  of  Teams. — We  have 

received  several  letters  on  this  subject,  to  which  we  reply 
generally,  that  it  does  not  follow,  because  the  double-tree 
is  not  even,  that  one  horse  is  pulling  more  than  another  ; 
neither  does  it  follow  that  both  horses  are  pulling  exactly 
alike.  The  question  was  originally  made,  whether  one 
horse  must  necessarily  be  drawing  more  than  an  equal  part 
of  the  load,  and  we  replied,  no,  and  still  hold  to  that  opin¬ 
ion,  as  a  general  principle.  There  are  many  contingen¬ 
cies,  which  might  occur,  in  which  the  draft  would  become 
unequal,  but  they  don’t  affect  the  question  on  principle. 

Bleu  -  Mouses. —  “  Subscriber,"  Alleghany 
City,  Pa.  In  a  series  of  articles  entitled  “The  Egg- 
Farm,”  the  whole  subject  of  raising  poultry  for  profit 
has  been  thoroughly  discussed.  The  series  began  in 
May,  1871,  and  extend  through  twelve  numbers.  The 
questions  you  ask  are  fully  answered  there.  We  could 
not  reply  to  your  inquiries  without  writing  a  long  article. 

To  Ibissolve  Stones.  —  “  A  Reader,” 
Stamford,  Ct.,  asks  us  how  to  dissolve  bones.  A  Boston 
paper  (of  which  the  editor  is  a  chemist  and  therefore  onght 
to  know)  says,  “  Bones  may  be  dissolved  in  the  following 
manner :  take  one  barrel  of  finely-ground  bone,  mix  it 
with  a  barrel  of  good  wood-ashes  in  a  heap  on  the  barn- 
floor,  during  the  mixing  add  gradually  three  pails  of 
water.  It  must  not  be  made  too  moist,  and  will  be  ready 
for  use  in  a  week.  It  needs  to  be  used  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties,  as  the  superphosphates."  “  Bones  may  also  be  dis¬ 
solved  by  using  50  pounds  of  sulphuric  acid,  mixed  with 
3 >4  gallons  of  water  to  150  pounds  of  ground  bones,  in  a 
similar  manner  to  the  above.”  This  is  in  the  proportion  of 
33  pounds  of  acid  to  100  pounds  of  bone.  If- the  ground 
bones  are  quite  fresh,  22  to  25  pounds  of  acid  have  with 
ns  been  found  sufficient. 

Arkansas  Moving.— A  farmers’  club  has 
been  organized  at  Little  Rock,  of  which  H.  Brady  is 
Secretary.  He  writes  us  that  the  club  would  be  glad  to 
open  correspondence  with  other  clubs,  and  also  to  re¬ 
ceive  from  dealers  in  implements,  stock-raisers,  etc., 
their  catalogues  and  circulars  for  the  use  of  the  club. 

UiiienneHated  Grape  -  Juice.  —  “D. 

L.,”  Portsmouth,  O.  We  know  of  no  work  upon  this 
subject.  We  suppose  grape-juice  may  be  bottled,  like 
other  fruit  juices,  upon  the  same  principle  that  fruits 
are  canned  and  bottled. 


Iodine  Ointment. — “M.  Yan  D.,”  Mar- 
tindale,  N.  Y.,  asks  how  the  iodine  ointment  mentioned 
in  January  Agriculturist,  page  6,  i3  made.  Twenty 
grains  of  iodine,  four  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
water  six  drops,  lard  one  ounce  troy.  Rub  the  iodine 
and  iodide  of  potassium  together  with  the  water  and 
then  with  the  lard  until  well  mixed,  and  preserve  closely 
from  the  air.  It  should  be  used  soon  after  mixing. 

All  about  Colorado. — “Q.”  desires  to 
inform  “  G.  E.  S.”  that  the  colonies  of  Greeley,  Long¬ 
mont,  and  at  Evans  are,  in  their  own  estimation, 
“cities”  of  no  small  importance;  that  “he  can  earn 
his  bread  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow  in  Colorado  with 
the  greatest  satisfaction ;  ”  that  the  “average  of  crops 
gained  there  is  double  that  of  Pennsylvania  or  New 
York,  except  oats  ;  that  the  climate  is  fine,  and  that  it 
must  be  a  good  farm  in  either  of  those  States  which 
will  compete  with  them.”  But  “all  their  crops  mnst 
be  irrigated.”  We  have  not  space  for  the  whole  letter. 

Fotnto-Starci*. — “D.  M.  H."  wishes U3  to 
give  him  the  process  of  making  potato-3tarch  and  the 
amount  of  product  of  a  bushel  of  potatoes.  The  process 
consists  in  rasping  the  potatoes  to  a  fine  pulp,  and 
washing  it  on  a  strainer  with  cold  water,  which  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  pass  through  and  carry  the  starch  with  it  into 
shallow  vats  where  it  is  deposited ;  after  which,  the 
water  is  drawn  off  and  the  starch  dried.  One  hundred 
pounds  of  potatoes  will  produce  about  seventeen  pounds 
of  starch,  or  more  or  less,  according  to  the  variety. 


Vegetal*!©  Gan-sJeMiaag-  mi  .S' sane. — 
This  most  unusually  backward  season  has  upset  the 
calculations  of  most  persons  who  have  their  garden 
“made”  and  out  of  the  way  before  June.  Do  not  be 
discouraged.  It  usually  happens  that  what  is  lost  at  one 
end  of  a  season  is  made  up  at  the  other,  and  it  rarely 
fails  that  the  average  comes  right.  Many  things  usually 
“own  earlier  can  yet  be  put  in  with  a  fair  prospect  of  a 


good  crop.  We  enumerate  some  things  as  a  reminder. 
Beans  of  all  kinds.  Beets,  both  early  and  late  sorts. 
Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  and  all  of  that  tribe.  Carrots,  in 
garden  or  in  field.  Sweet  Corn.  Cucumbers,  Melons, 
and  Squashes.  Early  Peas  may  be  put  in  for  a  late  crop, 
planting  them  deep,  so  that  they  may  resist  drouth. 
New  Zealand  Spinach,  Okra,  Herbs  of  all  kinds,  and  even 
potatoes,  if  they  have  not  already  been  planted.  At  this 
late  season  weeds  will  be  abundant,  and  the  young 
plants  require  extra  care  to  keep  them  clean.  We  have 
often  found  it  the  case  that  things  sown  the  first  of  June 
did  as  well  as  those  sown  earlier,  which  had  to  contend 
with  long  cold  storms  in  May. 

B&ow  to  get  :l  Farm  for  Nothing. — 

A  young  man,  who  is  now  teaching  school,  would  like  to 
have  a  farm,  worth  $5,000,  and  writes  to  ask  where  he  can 
borrow  the  money  to  buy  it  with.  Now,  a  school  teacher 
ought  to  have  a  better  idea  of  things  than  to  dream  of 
the  possibility  of  doing  such  a  thing  as  he  desires,  and 
lest  there  may  be  others  who  might  have  an  equally  fool¬ 
ish  idea  in  their  scanty  brains,  we  just  say  to  such  young 
men,  Go  West,  go  anywhere  where  a  dollar  can  be  earned, 
and  spend  only  half  of  it,  and  lay  by  the  rest  until  some¬ 
thing  has  been  saved.  If  $100  only  has  been  thus  saved, 
it  will  go  far  to  show  that  that  man  will  be  able  to  pay  a 
debt  he  may  contract,  and  he  may  risk  doing  it ;  if  he  can 
not  thus  save  $100,  how  can  he  ever  hope  to  pay  $5,000 
out  of  his  own  hard  labor  alone. 

Kidmey-Worms  in  logs. — “W.  H.  B.” 
Turpentine  rubbed  on  the  back  or  wood-ashes  given  in 
the  feed  is  often  used  with  good  effect  for  this  complaint. 


Mow  to  msc  Swamp-Muck. — “  J.  W. 

S.”  had  better  use  muck  in  his  stables,  or  compost  it 
with  stable  manure,  than  to  spread  it  raw  upon  his  field. 

Mow  to  Feed  Grain  to  Oxen.-T. 

Bell,  Osage  Co.,  Kansas,  asks  how  he  shall  feed  corn  to 
his  oxen  otherwise  than  in  the  ear  ;  when  fed  in  the  ear 
they  won’t  eat  hay.  Probably  the  best  way  would  be  to 
get  the  corn  ground  and  chop  the  hay  with  an  ax  into 
short  lengths  (if  there  is  no  hay-cutter),  and  wet  it  and 
sprinkle  the  meal  on  it.  If  this  can  not  be  done,  feed  hay 
first  and  give  the  corn  afterwards,  and  sprinkle  salt  water 
on  the  hay  as  an  inducement. 

Early  Lambs. — Edwin  Black,  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  writes ;  “  I  raise  early  lambs  for  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket,  and  want  to  get  them  to  weigh  50  pounds  as  soon  as 
possible.  Will  the  lambs  from  a  Cotswold  ram  and  a 
Merino  ewe  fatten  as  soon  as  from  a  South-Down  ram  ?  ” 
Perhaps  the  quality  of  the  meat  from  the  South-Down  may 
be  better,  but  the  lambs  from  the  Cotswold  will  weigh 
the  most  at  a  given  age.  The  great  point  is  to  get  a  pure¬ 
bred  ram,  and  one  that  has  a  tendency  to  mature  early 
rather  than  to  attain  a  great  size.  Feed  the  ewes  liberally, 
and  let  the  lambs  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  meal  and 
sliced  mangels  in  a  trough,  separate  from  the  ewes. 

Compost-lleaps. — A  Maryland  farmer  asks 
how  to  build  a  compost-heap.  Pile  all  the  materials, 
stable  manure,  sod,  sea-weed,  straw,  stalks,  etc.,  in  layers, 
but  do  not  put  ashes  or  lime  in  at  all ;  when  they  have 
heated,  commence  at  one  end  and  turn  all  over,  and  mix, 
and  let  it  heat  again.  It  will  soon  rot  under  this  treatment. 
Spread  ashes  and  lime  by  themselves  directly  on  the  field. 

Burning  Stumps. — T.  Greenwood,  Miss., 
says  it  is  a  bad  practice  to  bum  stnmps  without  wholly 
destroying  them,  as  when  charred  they  are  preserved 
from  rotting. 

Garget. — A  “Subscriber”  asks  for  a  cure 
for  garget  or  caked  bag.  The  udder  should  be  fomented 
with  warm  water,  and  rubbed  with  ammonia  water  (or 
common  hartshorn)  and  sweet  oil  several  times  a  day; 
the  rubbing  is  probably  of  more  effect  than  the  lini¬ 
ment.  A  quart  of  sliced  poke-root  fed  with  some  pota¬ 
toes  has  effected  a  cure.  But  it  is  generally  the  case 
that  care  previous  to  calving  will  prevent  this  trouble¬ 
some  complaint.  Let  cows  coming  in  be  watched,  and 
if  the  bag  becomes  too  full  it  should  be  relieved  by  draw¬ 
ing  off  the  milk  at  once. 

Moxv  Many  Eggs  in  a  Vear? — “D. 

B.  S.,”  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Eight  or  nine  dozen  is  a  very 
good  average  yield,  indeed,  for  hens,  taking  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent  together.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about 
150  to  200  egg3  per  head  per  annum,  and  about  25  to  30 
quarts  of  milk  per  day  from  a  cow,  but  it  i3  extremely 
foolish  to  expect  such  things  to  happen  generally.  There 
is  a  wonderful  difference  in  the  laying  capacities  of  differ¬ 
ent  breeds^  and  feeding  and  management  affect  prolific¬ 
ness,  so  that  no  estimate  can  be  made  that  will  not  fall 
very  wide  of  the  mark  in  many  cases.  It  takes  about  36 
quarts  of  corn  to  feed  a  fowl  of  average  size  and  appetite, 


a  year,  with  a  considerable  amonntof  other  things,  which 
it  must  either  forage  for,  or  be  furnished  with,  if  shut  up. 
It  is  a  marvel  that  so  many  as  100  eggs  can  be  manufac¬ 
tured  from  the  rations  of  one  fowl,  and  the  ordinary 
waste  of  the  system  be  repaired  at  the  same  time.  Indi¬ 
vidual  birds  that  produce  150  eggs,  or  upwards,  in  a  year, 
have  the  power  of  digesting  and  assimilating  more  than 
an  ordinary  quantity  of  food,  without  which  such  feats  of 
laying  could  not  be  performed.  In  many  cases  when  ten 
or  twelve  dozens  of  eggs  are  laid  in  a  year,  a  part  of  the 
food  and  vital  force  of  the  last  part  of  the  year  preceding 
is  employed,  it  having  been  stored  up  in  the  system,  and 
also  profuse  laying  sometimes  reduces  flesh  and  strength 
so  that  the  fowl  is  obliged  to  feed  heartily,  without  laying, 
for  some  months  after,  in  order  to  recuperate. 

Steaming  Feed. — “J.  "W.  R.,”  Hardock, 
Pa.,  asks  if  a  wrought-iron  cylinder  boiler,  eight  feet 
long  and  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  will  steam  feed 
for  fifty  cows  and  thirty  hogs.  Such  a  boiler  will  ba 
amply  sufficient,  with  a  chest  made  steam-tight  to  con¬ 
tain  the  feed. 

Navicular  Hlisease. —  “L.”  writes,  he 
has  treated  his  horses  according  to  Prof.  Coleman’s 
method,  and  made  them  worse,  as  follows:  pared  the 
heels,  leaving  the  frog  and  toe,  expecting  that  the  frog 
would  sustain  the  pressure,  and  kept  the  foot  moist. 
Also,  according  to  another  authority,  with  benefit,  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  pared  the  toe  as  low  as  possible,  trimmed  tha 
frog,  cleaned  out  the  inside  of  the  hoof,  and  left  the  heels 
high,  thus  throwing  the  pressure  on  the  rim  of  the  hoof, 
and  using  liniment  on  the  sole  and  around  the  coronet  or 
upper  edge  of  the  hoof. 

Strawberries  on  Rushes. — H.  San¬ 
ford.  We  have  already  given  our  opinion  of  that  article 
which  makes  strawberries  grow  upon  bushes,  three  and 
four  feet  high.  Don’t  believe  it. 

Vest  lor  Bone-Flonr.—Jacob  Dunton, 

Philadelphia,  asks  for  an  approximate  test  for  the  purity 
of  bone-flour.  Bones  contain  about  45  per  cent  of  organic 
or  combustible  matter.  If  bone-flour  is  rendered  dry,  it 
should  contain  then  about  55  per  cent  of  incombustible 
matter,  ot  ash.  But  this  varies  somewhat,  according  to 
the  different  kinds  of  bone ;  nevertheless  it  will  be 
sufficiently  accurate  for  an  approximate  test  to  calcine 
the  sample,  and  note  the  amount  of  matter  left  after 
burning;  if  much  greater  than  55  per  cent,  mineral  mat¬ 
ter  has  probably  been  added  ;  if  much  less,  flesh  or  other 
animal  matter. 

Carbolic  Acid.  —  “Yours  Respectfully.” 
This  is  generally  kept  by  druggist*.  We  can  not  answer 
about  the  other. 

Double-Furrow  Flows.— H.  Symonda, 

St.  Louis  de  Gonzaque,  uses  a  double-furrow  plow  on 
light  soils,  which  is  drawn  by  one  pair  of  horses,  doing 
the  work  of  four  horses  with  the  ordinary  plow.  In  the 
Western  country  these  plows  will  doubtless  come  into 
extensive  use,  but  on  rough  or  stony  lands  they  are  of 
too  heavy  draft  for  a  common  team. 

Mow  to  Treat  Manure.  —  “E.  B.,” 

Carlton,  Wis.,  has  more  straw  than  he  can  use.  How  can 
he  work  it  up  into  manure  f  nis  cows  eat  all  the  horse 
manure.  By  bedding  his  stock  up  to  the  knees,  and  re- 
movingthe  litter  every  two  weeks,  and  sprinkling  plaster 
on  the  stables  when  any  smell  is  perceived,  the  straw 
will  become  saturated,  and  should  then  be  piled  in  a 
square  heap,  and  allowed  to  heat  and  ferment,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  turned  over.  Thus  much  straw  may  be  used  up. 
The  horse  manure  is  much  more  valuable  in  this  way  than 
as  food  for  cows.  If  salt  is  given  the  cows  in  the  yard, 
they  probably  will  not  eat  the  manure. 

Feeding'  Bearded  Straw. — “F.  S.  F.” 

asks  if  feeding  the  straw  of  bearded  wheat  is  injurious 
to  cattle  or  horses.  He  has  lately  lost  a  horse,  which  his 
neighbors  think  died  in  consequence  of  feeding  on  it. 
We  have  heard  of  sheep  and  horses  suffering  from  this 
cause,  and  can  easily  believe  that  irritation  in  the  coats 
of  the  stomach  may  arise  from  feeding  bearded  straw. 
However,  we  have  known  horses  fed  on  cut  rye  straw  or 
fodder,  and  have  permitted  our  cattle  and  sheep  access  to 
bearded  straw,  without  noticing  any  ill  effects.  Had  the 
stomach  been  opened,  the  doubt  would  have  been  solved. 

Cutting  Clover.  —  George  Burr,  Ohio, 

asks  if  he  can  cut  two  crops  of  clover  hay  and  get  a  crop 
of  seed  in  the  same  season,  on  good,  rich  land,  well  ma¬ 
nured.  We  never  knew  this  to  be  done  and  doubt  its  pos¬ 
sibility.  A  rich  soil  will  give  heavier  crops,  but  can  not 
hasten  maturity  so  much  as  to  ripen  the  seed  after  two 
cuttings.  But  three  cuttings  for  hay  may  be  made. 
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SUPERIOR  STANDARD  WORKS 
Published  by  ORMCoTjUDB  AID  COMPAIY. 


THE  HORSE 


FRANK  FORESTER’S 

HORSE  &  HORSEMAISHIP 


OF  AMERICA. 


By  HENRY  WM.  HERBERT. 

Revised,  corrected,  enlarged,  and  continued  to  1871, 
By  S.  D.  and  B.  G.  Bruce. 

Always  an  Acknowledged  Standard,  and  now 
the  most  Complete  and  Authentic  Work  on  the 
HORSE.  With  steel-engraved  portraits  of  Thirty 
of  the  most  famous 

REPRESENTATIVE  S-IORSES, 

including  pedigrees,  histories,  and  performances. 
Two  superb  royal  octavo  volumes  of  upward  of  1300  pages. 


Post-Paid,  Fifteen  Dollars. 


American  Trotting  Register. 

CONTAINING  ALL  THAT  18  KNOWN  OF  THE 


PEDIGREES  OP  TKOTTING  HORSES, 

their  ancestors  and  descendants,  with  a  record  of 
All  published  performances  in  which  a  mile 
was  trotted  or  paced  in  2.40  or  less, 
from  the  earliest  dates  until  the  close  of  186S,  and 
a  full  record  of  the  performances  of  1809  and  1870. 

Giving  complete  Summaries  of  over  G,000  Contests. 

With  au  Introductory  Essay  on  the  true 
origin  of  the  American  Trotter.  And  a  set  of  Rules 
for  the  government  of  all  trials  of  speed.  By  J. 
H.  WALLACE,  compiler  of  Wallace’s  American 
Stud-Book.  Royal  octavo. 

Post-paid,  Five  Dollars. 


WALLACE’S  AMERICAN  STUD-BO  OIL 

Vol.  One.  Being  a  Compilation  op  the 
PEDIGREES  OF  AMERICAN  AMD  IM¬ 
PORTED  BLOOD  HORSES, 

from  the  earliest  records,  with  an  Appendix  of  all 
named  animals  without  extended  Pedigrees  prior 
to  the  year  1840.  And  a  Supplement,  containing  a 
history  of  all  Horses  and  Mares  that  have  trotted 
in  public  from  the  earliest  trotting  races  until  the 
close  of  1SGG.  Bj’  J.  H.  W ALLACE.  Royal  octavo 
of  over  1000  pages  elegantly  bound  in  extra  cloth, 
beveled  hoards,  and  splendidly  illustrated. 

Post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 

Horse  Portraiture.  ■ —  Breeding, 

Rearing,  and  Training  Trotters.  Prepara¬ 
tions  for  Races,  Management  in  the  Stable,  on 
the  Track,  Horse  Life,  etc.  By  Joseph  Cairn 
Simpson.  Post  octavo.  Post-paid,  $3.50. 


FIELD  SPORTS. 

ir. 


Prank  Forester’s  Field  Sports. 

Embracing  the  Game  of  North  America,  Upland  Shoot¬ 
ing,  Bay  Shooting,  Wild  Sporting  ot  the  Wilderness, 
Forest,  Prairie,  and  Mountain  Sports,  Bear  Hunting, 
Turkey  Shooting,  etc.  13th  edition,  revised  and  illus¬ 
trated.  Two  post  octavo  volumes.  Post-paid,  $ti.(j0. 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing. 

100  engravings.  Embracing  a  full  illustrated  description 
of  the  Game  Fish  of  North  America  ;  Trout,  and  Salmon 
F’isliing;  Shoal  Water  and  Deep  Sea  Fishing;  Lake  and 
River  Fishing  ;  Trolling,  Fly  Fishing,  etc.  13th  edition. 
One  post  octavo  volume.  Post-paid,  $3.50. 

Frank  Forester’s  Complete  Manual 

For  Young  Sportsmen,  of  Fowling,  Fishing,  and  Field 
Sports.  With  directions  for  handling  the  Gun,  the  Rifle, 
and  the  Rod.  Art  of  Shooting  on  the  Wing.  The  Break¬ 
ing,  Management,  and  Hunting  of  the  Dog.  The  vari¬ 
eties  and  habits  of  Game.  River,  Lake,  aud  Sea  Fishing. 
Post  octavo.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

Frank  Forester’s  American  Game  in  its 

SEASONS,  Fully  Illustrated  and  Described.  New  edi¬ 
tion,  post-paid,  $3.00. 

The  Dog'. 

By  Dinks,  Mayhew  &  Hutchinson.  Compiled  and  edited 
by  Frank  Forester.  Containing  full  instructions  in  all 
that  relates  to  ttie  Breeding,  Rearing,  Breaking,  Kennel¬ 
ing,  and  Condilioning  of  Dogs,  wilh  valuable  recipes  for 
tlie  treatment  of  all  diseases.  Illustrated.  Post  octavo. 
Post-paid,  $3.00. 

The  Dead  Shot: 

Or,  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide ;  a  Treatise  on  the  use 
of  the  Gun,  with  Rudimentary  and  Finishing  Lessons  in 
the  Art  of  Shooting  Game  of  all  kinds.  By  Marksman. 
Post-paid,  $1.75. 

The  Crack  Shot : 

Or,  Young  Rifleman’s  Complete  Guide;  being  a  Treatise 
on  the  use  of  the  Rifle,  with  Lessons,  including  a  full  de¬ 
scription  of  the  latestimproved  breecli-loading  weapons; 
rules  and  regulations  for  Target  Practice,  and  directions 
for  Hunting  Game.  By  Edward  C.  Barber.  Post-paid, $1.75. 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle. 

Nearly  fifty  practical  articles  on  subjects  connected  with 
Fishing,  Shooting,  Racing,  Trotting,  etc.  Post-paid,  $1. 


Frank  Forester.— The  Captains  cf  the  Gld 

WORLD,  as  Compared  wild  the  Great  Modern  Strate¬ 
gists;  tlieir  Campaigns,  Characters,  and  Conduct,  from 
the  Persian  to  the  Punic  Wars.  By  Uiney  William 
Herbert.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

Frank  Forester,— The  Captains  of  the 

GP.EAT  ROMAN  REPUBLIC,  as'Compared  with  the 
Great  Modern  Strategists;  their  Campaigns,  Characters, 
and  Conduct,  from  the  Punic  Wars  lo  the  death  of  Caesar. 
By  Henry  William  Herbert.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural 

BUILDINGS.  Designs  and  Plans  of  Hot-beds,  Cold  Pits, 
Propagating  Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Hot  and  Cold 
Graperies,  Greenhouses, Conservatories,  Orchard  Houses, 
etc.,  with  the  various  modes  of  Ventilating  and  Heating. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm, 

AND  BARN-YARD.  Embracing  the  Cultivation  of 
Vegetables,  Fruit,  Flowers,  all  Field  Crops,  Details  of 
Farm  Work  and  Rearing  Domestic  Animals.  New  and 
Revised  Edition.  One  volume.  Post-paid,  $1.73. 

Young  Farmer’s  Manual. 

Vol.  I.  The  Farm  and  the  Workshop,  with  Practical 
Directions  for  laying  out  a  Farm,  Erecting  Buildings, 
Fences,  Farm  Gates,  Selecting  good  Farm  and  Shop 
Tools,  and  performing  Farm  Operations.  Fully  Illus¬ 
trated.  Post-paid,  $1.75. 

Young1  Farmer’s  Manual. 

Vol.  II.  How  to  Make  Farming  Pay,  with  full  Details  of 
Farm  Management,  Character  of  Soils,  Plowing,  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Grass  Lands,  Manures,  Farm  Implements,  Stock, 
Drainage,  Planting,  Harvesting,  etc.  Illustrated.  Post¬ 
paid,  $1.75. 

Husmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine. 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Native  Grape  and  Manufacture 
of  American  Wine.  By  Geo.  Husmann,  of  Missouri. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Elliott’s  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees. 

For  Planting  Parks,  Gardens,  Cemeteries,  Private 
Grounds,  and  Avenues.  Fully  Illustrated  and  described. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Culturist.  . 

The  Cultivation  of  Forest  Trees  for  Shade,  for  Shelter, 
for  Fuel,  for  Timber,  and  for  Profit.  Illustrated.  Post¬ 
paid,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Gardening  for  Profit 


In  the  Market  and  Family  Garden, 

By  Peter  Henderson. 

ILLUSTRATED. 


Notices  by  the  press. 

All  the  vegetables  that  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  ©nr 
latitude  are  described,  together  with  the  best  methods 
for  growing  them.  The  author  also  imparts  practical 
instructions  on  the  subjects  of  drainage,  aud  the  forma¬ 
tion  and  management  of  hot-beds.  Numerous  well-ex¬ 
ecuted  wood-ents  tend  to  make  clearer  the  instructions  Ot 
the  author. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

The  author  of  this  treatise  is  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  successful  of  those  gardeners  who  supply  New 
York  with  green  vegetables ;  and  as  he  writes  from  long 
aud  dear-bought  experience',  the  positive,  dogmatic  tone 
he  often  assumes  is  by  no  means  unbecoming.  The  book 
itself  is  intended  to  bo  a  guide  for  beginners  embarking 
in  the  author’s  business,  and  gives  full  and  explicit  direc¬ 
tions  about  all  the  operations  connected  with  market¬ 
gardening,  lists  of  varieties  of  the  most  profitable  vege¬ 
tables,  and  much  sound  advice  on  kindred  topics.  Though 
designed  for  a  special  class,  it  cau  not  fail  to  be  valuable 
to  the  amateur  and  private  gardener,  and  unlucky  experi¬ 
ence  has  taught  ns  that  the  information  contained  in  a 
single  chapter  would  have  been  worth  to  us  the  price  of 
the  book. — Daily  Mercury  (New  Bedford). 

It  is  unquestionably  tho  most  thorough  and  the  best 
work  of  its  kind  we  have  yet  had  from,  the  pen  of  au 
American  author.  It  is  written  in  a  clear,  concise  style, 
and  thus  made  more  comprehensive  than  works  which 
smack  more  of  the  office  than  the  farm  or  garden. 

[ Daily  Evening  Times  (Bangor,  Me.). 

Mr.  Henderson  writes  from  knowledge,  and  is  not  one 
of  those  amateur  cultivators  whose  potatoes  cost  them 
ten  dollars  a  bushel,  and  whose  eggs  ought  to  he  as 
valuable  as  those  of  that  other  member  of  their  family — 
the  goose  of  golden-egg-laying  memory — for  they  are  all 
but  priceless.  No ;  he  is  a  practical  man,  and  he  has  the 
art  of  imparting  the  knowledge  he  possesses  in  a  very 
agreeable  manner  ;  and  he  has  brought  together  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  amount  of  useful  matter  in  a  small  volume, 
which  those  who  would  “garden  for  profit’’  ought  to 
study  carefully. — Evening  Traveller  (Boston). 

There  are  marvels  of  transformation  and  rapid  repro¬ 
duction  recorded  therein,  which  might  well  shame  the 
dull  fancy  of  the  author  of  Aladdin  or  of  Kaloolah. 
There  is  no  theory  about  it;  a  man  who  has  made  him¬ 
self  rich  by  market-gardening  plainly  tells  ohr  young 
men  how  they  can  get  rich  as  easily  as  he  did,  and  with¬ 
out  wandering  to  California  or  Montana  for  it  cither. 

[Horace  Greeley  in  tho  E.  3”.  Tribune. 

We  have  devoted  more  space  to  this  little  work  than 
we  usually  do  to  tomes  much  more  pretentious.  We  have 
done  so  because  of  the  rare  merits  of  the  hook  in  its 
fund  of  information,  useful  to  the  farmer  and  market- 
gardener,  and  because  of  the  dearth  of  that  kind  of 
knowledge.  We  earnestly  advise  that  fraternity,  for 
whom  this  work  was  written,  to  buy  it  and  study  it.  If 
any  among  them  have  never  yet  read  a  hook,  let  this  be 
their  primer,  and  wo  will  vouch  for  the  excellence  and 
endurance  of  the  priming.  The  work  is  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  with  wood-cuts.— Louisville  Daily  Journal. 

Price,  post-paid,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  Yobs. 
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THE  PRACTICAL 


POULTRY  KEEPER. 

A  COMPLETE  AND  STANDARD  GUIDE  TO  THE 

MANAGEMENT  OF  POULTRY, 

FOR  DOMESTIC  USE,  THE  MARKETS,  OR 
EXHIBITION. 

I3ea.ntifu.lly  Illustrated. 

By  L.  WRIGHT. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

This  hook  is  a  valuable  manual  for  everybody  who 
feeds  chickens  or  sells  eggs.  It  suits  at  once  the  plain 
poulterer  who  must  make  the  business  pay,  and  the  chick¬ 
en  fancier  whose  taste  is  for  gay  plumage,  and  strange, 
bright  birds.  The  most  valuable  portion  is  the  first  sec¬ 
tion,  extending  through  fiffy-five  pages.  These  were  writ¬ 
ten  with  the  intention  of  producing  a  manual  so  plain, 
minute,  and  practical,  that  anyone  could,  by  using  it  as  a 
guide,  with  no  previous  experience  with  poultry,  become 
at  once  successful  in  producing  eggs,  young  chickens,  and 
fat  fowls  for  market.  The  author  has  not  missed  his  aim. 
The  middle  parts  of  Mr.  Wright’s  Manual  are  taken  np 
with  minute  directions  for  making  show  fowls  for  Fairs, 
a  nice  discussion  of  the  good  and  bad  points  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  breeds,  and  a  brief  sketch  of  such  fancy  stock  as 
peafowl,  pheasants,  and  water-fowl.  Then  follows  a 
section  on  artificial  hatching,  and  another,  worth  special 

attention,  on  large  poultry  yard3 _ A  study  of  Mr. 

Wright’s  hook  will  convince  any  farmer’s  wife  that  all 
she  needs  is  to  give  a  half  hour  each  day,  of  intelligent 
and  sagacious  attention  to  her  poultry,  in  order  to  obtain 
from  them,  not  tape,  and  knitting  needles,  and  buttons, 
and  nutmegs  merely,  but  the  family  supplies  of  sugar, 
shoes,  and  cloth.  New  York  Tribune. 

It  is  the  most  complete  and  valuable  work  on  the  mat¬ 
ters  of  whicli  it  treats  yet  published.  It  will  be  found  a 
plain  and  sufficient  guide  to  any  one  in  any  circumstances 
likely  to  occur,  and  is  illustrated  with  elegant  engravings 
of  many  breeds  of  fowls.  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

This  is  a  reprint,  with  numerous  wood  engravings,  of 
an  English  book,  the  object  of  which  is  to  convey  in 
plain  language  a  great  deal  of  practical  information  about 
the  breeding  and  management  of  poultry,  whether  for 
domestic  use,  the  markets,  or  exhibition. . .  .The  book  is 
eminently  practical,  and  we  recommend  it  to  farmers  and 
others  interested  in  breeding  and  selling  poultry. 

Philadelphia  Press. 

It  is  a  handsome  volume,  brought  out  in  the  best  style, 
and  enriched  with  nearly  fifty  illustrat  ions.  It  is  evidently 
the  fruit  of  a  thorough,  practical  experience  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  fowls,  and  will  be  found  a  plain  and  sufficient 
guide  in  all  the  practical  details  of  poultry  management 
as  a  profitable  business.  United  Presbyterian. 

The  subject  is  treated  fully  and  ably  by  an  experienced 
hand,  and  the  volume  will  doubtless  find  a  iarge  sale 
among  the  growing  class  of  poultry  fanciers.  It  is  em¬ 
bellished  with  numerous  illustrative  engravings. 

New  York  Observer. 

The  author  has  sailed  to  hi3  aid  all  who  were  experi 
enced  in  the  subject  whereof  be  writes,  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  is  a  volume  of  more  than  ordinary  thoroughness 
and  exhaustiveness.  Pochester  Democrat. 

The  book  is  a  complete  and  standard  guide  to  the  man¬ 
agement  of  poultry  for  domestic  use,  the  market,  and 
for  exhibition.  Watchman  and  Reflector. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00. 

©RANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York;. 


Beware  of  Poison ! 

Thousands  die  every  year  from 
diseases  caused  by  the  escape  of 
noxious  vapors  and  liquids  from 
Water-closets  and  cess-pools;  all 
this  may  be  avoided  by  using 

GOUX’S  PATENT 

Absorbent  Closet 
and  Urinal 

which  possesses  all  the  advantages  of  the  dry-earth  system, 
without  its  disadvantages.  Costs  hut  a  trifle,  and  is  perfectly 
self-acting,  and  thoroughly  deodorizing.  May  he  used  in  any 
room  without  offending  6ight  or  smell.  Recommended  by 
The  Scientific  American ,  Agriculturist ,  Rural  New  Yorker , 
Hearth  and  Home ,  Country  Gentleman ,  Handicraft ,  and  all 
the  prominent  journals  in  the  country.  Send  for  circular  to 

THE  GOUX  FERTILIZING  CO., 
Corner  Canal,  Vestry,  and  Varick  streets,  New  York. 

E®—  Parties  seeking  a  safe  and  money-making  business 
would  do  well  to  address  us. 

HOW  CROPS  GROW.] 

A  Treatise  on  the  Chemical  Composition,  structure,  and 
Life  of  the  Plant.  With  numerous  illustrations  and  tables 
of  analyses.  By  Prof.  Samricl  W  .  Jolmsoii,  of 
Tale  College.  Price  $2.00. 

This  hook  is  a  guide  to  the  knowledge  of  agricultural 
plants,  their  composition,  their  structure,  and  modes  of  de¬ 
velopment  and  growth;  of  the  complex  organization  of 
plants,  and  the  uses  of  the  parts  ;  the  germination  of  seeds, 
and  the  food  of  plants  obtained  both  from  the  air  and  the 
soil.  Very  full  and  accurate  tables  of  analyses  are  given, 
and  tables  of  the  proportions  existing  between  different 
principles,  oily,  starchy,  or  nitrogenous,  in  tiie  same  and 
different  plants.  The  book  is  an  invaluable  one  to  all  real 
students  of  agriculture. 


HOW  CHOPS  FEED. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Atmosphere,  and  the  Soil  as  related  to 
the  Nutrition  of  Agricultural  Plants.  Illustrated.  By  Prof. 

Sainul  W.  Johnson,  of  Tale  College.  Price,  $2.00. 

The  work  entitled  “  How  Crops  Grow”  has  been  received 
with  very  great  favor,  not  only  in  America,  but  in  Europe. 
It  lias  been  republished  in  England  under  the  joint  Editor¬ 
ship  of  Professors  Church  and  Dyer,  of  the  Royal  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  at  Cirencester,  and  a  translation  into  German 
is  soon  to  appear,  at  the  instigation  of  Professor  von  Liebig. 
The  author,  therefore,  puts  forth  thi3  volume — the  com¬ 
panion  and  complement  to  the  former— with  theliope  that  it 
also  will  be  welcomed  by  those  who  appreciate  the  scientific 
aspects  of  Agriculture,  and  are  persuaded  that  a  true 
Theory  is  the  surest  guide  to  a  successful  Practice. 


PARSONS  ON  THE  ROSE. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Propagation,  Culture,  and  History  of 
the  Rose:  Revised  and  newly  electrotyped.  Illustrated. 
By  Samuel  B.  Parsons.'  Price  $1.50. 

The  Rose  is  the  only  flower  that  can  be  said  to  have  a  his¬ 
tory.  It  is  popular  now  and  was  so  centuries  ago.  In  his 
work  upon  the  Rose,  Mr.  Parsons  has  gathered  up  the  curi¬ 
ous  legends  concerning  the  flower,  and  gives  us  an  idea  of 
the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held  in  former  times.  A  simple 
garden  classification  has  been  adopted,  and  the  leading  vari¬ 
eties  under  each  class  enumerated  and  briefly  described. 
The  chapters  on  multiplication,  cultivation,  and  training, 
are  very  full,  and  the  work  is  altogether  the  most  complete 
of  any  before  the  public. 


HARRIS  ON  THE  PIG. 

Breeding,  Rearing,  Management,  and  Improvement.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  By  Joseph  Harris.  Price,  $1.50. 

This  is  the  only  American  treatise  npon  the  breeding, 
rearing,  and  management  of  swine,  and  is  by  one  thorough¬ 
ly  familiar  with  the  whole  subject.  The  points  of  the  various 
English  and  American  breeds  arc  thoroughly  discussed,  and 
the  great  advantage  of  using  thorough-bred  males  clearly 
shown.  The  work  is  equally  valuable  to  the  farmer  who 
keeps  but  few  pigs,  and  to  the  breeder  on  an  extensive  scale. 


AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 

After  E.  Wolff,  Fresenius,  Krocker,  and  others.  Edited  by 
Prof.  G.  C.  Caldwell,  of  Cornell  University.  Price  $2X0. 

In  this  work  Professor  Caldwell  has  brought  together  the 
processes  of  analysis  which  apply  especially  to  soils,  fertil¬ 
izers,  animals  and  plants,  and  their  products.  He  has  tested 
the  methods  of  the  best  foreign  authorities,  and  presented 
them  in  a  compact  hand-book.  Such  a  work  has  long  been 
needed  by  all  who  teach  agricultural  chemistry,  and  by 
analytical  chemists  generally.  Professor  Caldwell  modestly 
calls  himself  the  editor,  but  bis  book  shows  that  he  lias  not 
contented  himself  with  editing  the  works  of  others,  but  has 
given  much  of  his  own  experience. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price. 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE 


American  lay  Tedder, 


Enables  the  most  Important  Agricultural  product  of 
America  to  be  cut,  cured,  and  stored  in  the  barn  in  one  day. 
Improves  the  quality  and  increases  the  value  of  the  hay 
crop.  Prevents  all  risk  of  damage  from  storms  and  sudden 
showers.  Is  simple,  durable,  and  of  light  draft.  Was 
awarded  the  New  England  Agricultural  Society’s  only  first 
prize,  at  the  Great  Field  Trial,  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  as  being 
superior  to  all  others,  and  the  best  and  only  perfect  machine 
for  tedding  or  turning  hay. 

MADE  ONLY  BY 

AMES  PLOW  COMPANY 

53  RcckmUn  ,'st.,  Jfcw  York, 

and  Quincy  Hall,  Boston. 
SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR. 


THE  IA6M 

PRUNING  TOOL. 

First  Premium  at  ^7  2gj|j  Ohio  and  Michi¬ 
gan  State  Fairs,  Northern  Ohio 

Fair,  and  at  every  jf?  \V  other  Fair 
where  shown.  Sr/'  v&k  For  sale  by 

Hardware  S/'  and  Agxi  Nlv  cultural 
SJ'  Dealers  generally. 

/y  AGENTS  WANTED. 

^  J.  W.  WILLIAMS  &  SOIV,  \ 
Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio,  \ 

Sole  Manufacturers  for  Thirty-five  States, 

KAVAIMAGH  &  DECKER’S 

IMPROVED  ■ 

Billiard  Tables, 

ALL  FURNISHED  WITH  THE  CELEBRATED 


CATGUT  CUSHIONS. 


This  cut  represents  onr  new  design  for  a  four-leg  Billiard 
Table,  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  examined  it  to  be  the 


most  beautiful  yet  introduced  in  America. 
Price  reasonable. 


F“A  Large  Assortment  of  Billiard  Clotli,  Balls,  Cues,  Cue- 
tips,  Chalk,  etc.,  at  the  lowest  rates. 

Scud  for  our  new  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price-list 

\.Office  and.  Wakeroojis: 


Cor.  Canal  and  Center  sts.,  Uew  York. 


SSroadway,  New  Work. 
ILLUSTRATED  PRICE-LIST  SENT  BY  MATT. 
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©heap  Farms!  Free  Homes! 

ON  THE  LINE  OF  THE 

UNION  FAGIFIG  BAILED  AD. 


A  LAND  GRANT  OP 

is, 000,000  ^  o  res.  3es  ss 

OF  THE 

Best  Fanning  and  Mineral  Lands  in  America. 


3,000,000  Acres  in  Nebraska, 

IN  THE 

GREAT  PLATTE  VALLEY, 

THE 

OF  THE  WEST, 

Wow  for  Sale  I 


These  lands  are  in  the  central  portion  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  41st  degree  of  North  Latitude,  the  central  line  of  the 
great  Temperate  Zone  of  the  American  Continent,  and  for 
grain-growing  and  stock-raising  unsurpassed  hy  any  in  the 
United  States. 

CHEAPER  IN  PRICE,  more  favorable  terms  given,  and 
more  convenient  to  market  than  can  be  found  elsewhere. 

FREE  Homesteads  for  Actual  Settlers, 


THE  BEST  LOCATIONS  FOR  COLONIES. 


Soldiers  Entitled  to  a  Homestead  of  160  Acres. 


Free  Passes  to  Pnrchasers  of  Land. 


The  Poultry  Bulletin. 

Vol.  III.— Enlarged,  Improved, and  Beautifully 
Illustrated.  iSvrge  octavo  size.  20  pages  and  cover. 

Devoted  to  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Fish,  Rabbits, 
and  Pet  Animals. 

ITS  CORRESPONDESTS  include -many  of  the 
best  and  most  successful  breeders  in  America  and  England. 
Terms  $1  per  year.  Send  for  sample  copy. .  Liberal  terms 
to  agents.  Address 

W.  Y.  STATE  POULTRY  SOCIETY, 

Box  316,  New  York  City. 

imi%  0,  C00PER,  COOPER  H8LL~ 

LIMERICK,  IRELAND, 

Winner  of  Six  Gold  Medals,  Pai  ls  and  New 
York,  Silver  Cups,  Medals,  and  many  Hun¬ 
dred  Prizes,  during  the  last  six  years,  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  for  Dark  Brahmas,  Silver  Dorkings,  Houdans, 
Creve  Cceur,  Cochins,  Spanish,  Game,  Rouen  and  Aylesbury 
Ducks,  Toulouse  and  Embden  Geese.  Can  supply  thorough¬ 
bred  poultry  at  prices  according  to  merit,  as  well  as  eggs 
of  same.  N.  B.— Shipments  to  the  United  States  can  now 
be  made  direct  from  Queenstown. 


Eras  IFOM  MATCH*]*©.— Partridge 

and  But!  Cochins,  Dark  Brahmas,  $3  doz. ;  2  doz., 
$5 ;  4  doz.,  $8.  Houdans,  $2  doz. ;  4  doz.  $6.  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Silver-spangled  Hamburg,  Golden  Sebright  Bantam, 
Black  B.  Red  Game  Bantam,  $2  doz.  Silver-Gray  Dorking, 
Light  Brahma,  $2  doz. ;  2  doz.,  $3 ;  4  doz.,  $5.  Aylesbury 
Duck  (imported),  $!  doz.  Canacker  Duck,  white  with  black 
head,  from  South  America,  large,  handsome.  $3  doz.  We 
are  breeding  from  imported  and  best  prize  fowls,  and  a  Light 
Brahma  cock  weighing  13X  lbs.  Send  for  descriptive  cata¬ 
logue. 

W.  S.  CARPENTER  &  SON,  Rye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Send  for  the  new  descriptive  pamphlet,  with  new  maps, 
published  in  English,  German,  Swedish,  and  Danish,  mailed 
free  everywhere.  Address 

O.  P.  DAVIS, 

Land  Commissioner,  U.  P.  ILK.  Co, 

OMAHA,  NEB. 

900,000  ACRES 

OF 

EXCELLENT  FARMING 

AND  SPLENDID 

Michigan  Pine  Lands 

FOR  SALE, 

On  which  are  ONE  THOUSAND  MILLIONS  OF 
PINE  TIMBER,  and  inexhaustible  quantities  of  Maple, 
Beech,  Elm,  Ash,  Hemlock,  Oak,  etc. 

The  grant  of  lands  to  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Rail¬ 
road  Company,  to  build  their  Road  from  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
to  Traverse  Bay  and  Mackinaw,  Michigan,  comprises  in  its 
farming  lands  every  variety  of  soil,  from  the  rich  clay  loam 
to  the  light  sandy,  and  they  are  found  in  that  section  of 
Michigan,  north  of  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids,  and  contiguous 
to  the  great  fruit  belt  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan,  now  being  rapidly  developed  hy  railroad  and  other  en¬ 
terprises. 

Farming  Lands  are  sold  to  actual  settlers,  on  cre¬ 
dit,  one  quarter  down,  balance  in  yearly  payments,  interest 
7  per  cent.  Persons  desirous  of  locations  for  farms  will,  on 
application  at  the  Office  in  Grand  Rapids,  lie  fur¬ 
nished  with  Tickets  over  tlie  Road,  entitling  them  to 
Return  of  Fares,  in  the  event  of  purchasing  any  of  the 
Company’s  farming  land.  For  information  about  the  lands, 
prices,  location,  etc.,  etc.,  address 

WM.  A.  HOWARD,  Land  Commissioner, 

Title  Perfect.  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 


5,500,000  ACRES 

OF  THE 

RICHEST  FARMING  LAUDS 

IN  THE  WORLD, 

For  Sale  to  Actual  Settlers, 

NEOSHO  VALLEY,  KANSAS. 
Missouri,  Kansas,  &  Texas  Railway  Co. 

CARS  NOW  RUNNING  500  MILES. 

The  Lands  now  offered  by  this  Company  are  mainly  within 
30  miles  of  each  side  of  the  road,  extending  170  miles 
along  the  NEOSHO  VALLEY,  the  richest,  finest,  and  most 
Inviting  valley  for  settlement  in  the  West. 

PRICE  OF  LAND.— $3  to  S8  per  acre;  credit  of 
ten  years’  time.  For  further  information,  address 
ISAAC  T.  GOODNOW, 

Land  Commissioner,  Ncoslio  Falls,  Kansas. 


WOW  READY. 


Yellow  Nimsemond  Sweet-Potato  Plants,  50  cts.  per  100,by 
mail,  postage  paid;  by  ex,  $3  per  1,000.  lied  Nansemond 
and  Red  Bermuda.  75  cts.  per  100.  Brazilian,  $t  per  100. 
Cabbage,  40  cts.  per  100.  Tomato,  23c.  per  doz.  Sidell’s 
Solid  Mammoth  Tomato,  73  cts.  per  doz.  Egg,  Sage,  Cauli¬ 
flower,  and  Pepper,  40  cts.  per  doz,  by  mail,  postage  paid. 
Send  for  price-list.  Address 

O.  HURRAS,  North  Fairfield,  O. 


CjWE  fi’J  T  -  M®  <JR  '4'  A  T  «  PI.A^'TS.- 

Treated  especially  for  planting  at  the  North.  Care¬ 
fully  packed  for  express  at  $3  per  1,000;  f-3  per  500.  lly  mail, 
C.  II.  BARIIOWS,  Willimantic,  Ct. 


$1  per  100. 


JUST  ARRIVED  from  FRANCE— 64  ko.  Pepin 
Coignassier,  best  quality ;  2,(  00  ko.  P6pin  Pairier,  best 
quality;  for  sale  below  cost. 

LASSING  W1ES  &  CO,  I’.  O.  Box  4,208,  New  York. 


1£50  per  Cent  Saved  I 

Buy  Flower  Bulbs  from  Grube  Si  Nleuwlaud, 
Send  for  Catalogue.  13  First  street,  New  York. 


£la.fely  packed—EOGS--  from  pure-bred 
E-?  selected  fowls.  Houdans,  Silver-Spangled  Hamburghs, 
and  Gold-Laced  Sebright  Bantams,  $3  per  doz,  or  two  doz. 
for  $5.  Neither  of  the  cocks  is  related  to  the  hens. 

JAMES  SHEPARD,  Bristol,  Ct. 


IF  HEELER’ S  Java  Game  Fowls. 

»  “  Try  them,  and  see  if  they  are  not  the  finest  Fowls 
you  ever  had  or  saw.  $12  pair ;  eggs,  $3. 

GEO.  S.  WHEELER,  Foxboro,  Mass. 


EGGS  from  Imported  Fowls— L.  B.  Silver,  Salem,  O. 


tFiKEAT  CHANCE  for  ISiitclters 
vff  and  Market-men  at  the  National  Capital. 
Sales  at  auction  of  the  stands  in  the  immense  new  market 
buildings  at  Washington,  D.  C,  will  commence  May  25tli. 
Send  for  circular  of  particulars  to 
ADOLF  CLUSs,  Architect,  Box  93,  Waahington,  D.  C. 


Fleetwood  Farm, 

Near  Frankfort,  Ky., 

Thorough-bred  Horses,  Trotting  Stock,  Im¬ 
ported  Alderncys,  South  Dowu  Sheep,  etc. 

J.  W.  HUNT  REYNOLDS. 
(State  where  you  saw  this  advertisement.) 


Bt  SALE. — 

is.  Jersey  bull  calf,  pedigree  perfect,  $50;  do,  pedigree 
defective,  $30.  Poland  China  pigs,  $10  each. 

FRANK  H.  HALL,  Aurora,  Illinois. 


MOLSTEIN  or  DUTCH  BULL  for  sale.  Will  be 

three  years  old  July  12th.  A  very  superior  animal.  For 
price  and  pedigree,  address  A.  S.  EATON,  Staffordville,  Ct. 


SALE. — Pure  Jersey  Cattle — Bulls,  Cows, 

-B-  Heifers,  and  Calves.  Address 

RICHARD  YOUNG,  Morton's  P.  O,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 

BL4CI  H.&SS  for  stocking  ponds. 

JERSEY  CATTLE.  Family  cows. 

Address  W.  CLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Ct. 


Imported  Animals  &  Fowls— L.  B.  Silver,  Salem,  O. 


MGUILBERT,  Evergreen  Farm,  Gwynedd,  Pa., 
e  has  for  sale  Blooded  Cattle,  Calves,  Cotswold  and 
South-Down  Sheep— Lambs,  $15  each— Berkshire,  York¬ 
shire,  and  very  fine  Chester  White  Swine— English  Grey¬ 
hound  and  other  Dogs— Fancy  Poultry— Eggs,  $3  a  dozen— 
Pigeons— Madagascar  Rabbits  — Peafowl  — Swans  — Eagle— 
and  other  curiosities. 


•  Royal  Berkshire  and  Chester  White  Pigs. 

«*  Eggs  from  20  varieties  Land  and  Water  Fowls. 

Best  Shipping  Box  for  Eggs  in  I  he  world. 
rb  State  what  you  want, and  send  stamp  forDeserip- 
w  tive  Price-list. 

0  Dr.  G.  C.  PITZER,  Detroit,  Pike  Co.,  111. 
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Emex  Pigs. 
Jersey  Cattle® 


Bred  and  for  sale  hy 
G.  W.  FABLEE, 
Crossbill,  N.  J. 


POLAN»=CB0WA  FIGS.— I  am  breed¬ 
ing  for  sale  pure-bred  Poland-China  pigs.  My  stock 
is  bred  from  some  of  the  best  stock  of  A.  C.  Moore  and 
Irwin,  the  best  or  among  the  best  breeds  of  this  stock. 
Price  ten  dollars  each.  Address 

S.  B.  KIRTLEY,  Mexico,  Audrian  Co.,  Mo. 


Premium  Chester  Whites ;  Berkshire 
and  Essex  Pigs. 


Bred  and  for  sale  by  GEO.  It.  HICKMAN. 

"West  Chester*  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
Send  for  Circular  and  Price-list. 


Homes  for  Everybody. 


.A.  MODEL,  COLONY, 

Organized  upon  temperance  principles.  The  sale  of  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquors  as  a  beverage  within  the  Colony  limits  strictly 
prohibited.  Fifteen  Townships  of  very  rich  land  in  south¬ 
western  Minnesota  and  north-western  Iowa— the  healthiest 
climate  in  the  United  States.  Good  markets,  cheap  fuel  and 
lumber.  The  St.  Paul  and  Sioux  City  Railroad  now  running 
through  the  lands.  The  advantages  of  good  society,  churches, 
schools,  and  a  rapid  increase  in  the  value  of  their  property 
secured  to  members  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Send 
stamp  for  a  copy  of  The  National  Colony  Journal ,  giving 
full  particulars. 

MILLER,  HUMISTON  &  CO., 

Toledo,  Os!  io. 


PROVIDIiGE  WRINGER. 
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Moulton  Rolls, 
Most  Durable ; 
DoubleSpiral  Cogs 

Easiest  "Working ; 

Curved  Clamp, 
Holds  Firmest ; 
.Metal  Journal 
Casings, 

NO  WEAR-OUT. 


PROVIDENCE  TOOL  COMPANY, 

II  Warren  st.,  N.  Y.,  and  PKOV.,  R.  I. 

AGREAT  OFFER  J  481  Broadway,  ’ 

will  dispose  of  ONE  HUNDRED  PIANOS,  MJiLODKONS. 
and  ORGANS  of  six  first-class  makers,  including  Waters's, 
at  extremely  low  tbices  fok  cash,  or  will  take  from  $4 
to  $15  monthly  until  paid;  the  same  to  let,  and  rent  applied 
if  purchased.  New  7  octave  PIANOS,  modern  improve¬ 
ments,  for  $275,  cash.  A  new  kind  of  PARLOR  ORGAN, 
the  most  beautiful  style  and  perfect  tone  ever  made,  now  on 
exhibition  at  481  Broadway,  New  1'ork. 

'  You  ask  WHY  wo  can  eel! 
First  Class  7  Octave  Pianos  for 
S290  ?  We  answer— It  cost* 
j  less  than  |300  to  make  any  $600 
Piano  sold  through  Agents,  all 
i  of  whom  make  109  per  ct.  profit. 

Wo  have  no  Agents,  but  ship 
I  direct  to  families  at  Factory 
’  price,  and  warrant  Five  Years  J 
Fend  for  illustrated  circular,  ix* 
which  w©  refer  to  300  Bankers^ 
Merchants,  «§cc.  (some  of  whom 
ion  may  know)  •using'  our  Pianos  in  40  States  and  Territories.® 
U.  S.  Piano  Co.,  865  Broadways  New  York. 
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AWAY 

TO  ANY  BOOK  AGENT. 

SPECIMEN  PAGES,  WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE 

GREAT  INDUSTRIES 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1300  FACIES  AND  500  ENGRAVINGS. 

PRINTED  IN  ENGLISH  AND  GERMAN. 
Written  by  20  Eminent  Authors,  Including 
Horace  Greeley  and  John  II.  Gongk. 

We  want  Agents  in  every  town  to  solicit  orders  for  this 
work,  on  liberal  terms.  It  sells  to  nil  classes,  and  no  library 
should  be  without  it.  It  is  a  complete  history  of  all  branches 
of  industry,  processes  of  manufactures,  etc.  No  like  work 
ever  before  published.  One  agent  sold  138  in  eight  days,  an¬ 
other  125  in  one  week,  another  263  in  two  weeks.  An  early 
application  will  secure  a  choice  in  territory.  Full  particu¬ 
lars  and  terms  will  be  sent  free,  with  a  specimen  of  this 
Great  Work. 

J.  B.  BURR  &  HYDE,  [Hartford,  Ct. 


BOOK  AGENTS  WANTED. 

Clergymen,  School  Teachers,  Young  Men  and  Ladies  wanted 
to  canvass  for  our  “  GLORY  of  the  IMMORTAL  LIFE," 
one  of  the  most  popular  hooks  ever  sold  by  subscription, 
not  sectarian,  and  highly  recommended  by  the  Clergy  of  all 
denominations.  For  circulars  and  terms,  address 

CARR  &  JEWETT,  Publishers,  Norwich,  Ct. 


VJ&TANTED — Book  Agents  for  a  New  Work  by 

w  w  John  S.  C.  Abbott,  suited  to  every  family  and  all 
classes.  The  theme— the  price— and  style,  render  it  the  best 
book  for  canvassers  ever  published.  The  field  is  clear,  with 
no  competition.  Address  at  once 

B.  IS.  RUSSELL,  Publisher,  Boston,  Mass. 


BOOK  AGENTS  WANTED. — Best  selling  books 

— Largest  commission  paid— Life  of  Prof.  Morse,  with 
elegant  steel  engraving—  Readv— Sells  rapidly. 

N.  Y.  &  HARTFORD'  PUB.  CO.,  41  Park  Row,  New  York. 

TOlOOK  AGENTS  WANTED.  —  Best  selling 
JaJ®  books.  Largest  commissions  paid.  Life  of  Prof. 
Morse,  with  Ann  steel  engraving,  readv.  Sells  rapidly. 

N.  Y.  &  HARTFORD  PUB.  CO.,  41  Park  Row,  New  York. 


A  GENTS  Wanted.— Agents  make  more  money  at 
A  work  for  us  than  at  anything  else.  Particulars  free. 

G.  STINSON  &  CO.,  Fine  Art  Publishers,  Portland,  Maine. 
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AMERICAN  CATTLE: 


THEIR 


HISTORY,  BREEDING, 

AND 

MANAGEMENT. 

By  Lewis  F.  Allen, 

Late  President  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society ,  editor 
“  American  Shorthorn  Herd  Book,"  author  “  Rural 
Architecture"  etc.,  etc. 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

We  consider  this  the  most  valuable  work  that  has 
recently  been  issued  from  the  American  press.  It  em¬ 
braces  all  branches  of  the  important  subject,  and  fills  a 
vacancy  in  our  agricultural  literature  for  which  work  the 
author  by  nis  many  years’  experience  and  observation  was 

eminently  fitted . It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 

owner  of  cattle  ;  and  the  country,  as  well  as  individuals, 
would  soon  be  much  richer  for  its  teachings. 

Journal  of  Agriculture  (St.  Louis'). 

The  large  experience  of  the  author  in  improving  the 
character  of  American  herds  adds  to  the  weight  of  his 
observations,  and  has  enabled  him  to  produce  a  work 
which  will  at  once  make  good  its  claims,  as  a  standard 
authority  on  the  subject.  An  excellent  feature  of  this 
volume  is  its  orderly,  methodical  arrangement ;  condens¬ 
ing  a  great  variety  of  information  into  a  comparatively 
small  compass,  and  enabling  the  reader  to  find  the  point 
on  which  he  is  seeking  light,  without  wasting  his  time 
in  turning  over  the  leaves.  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

This  will  rank  among  the  standard  works  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  will  be  considered  indispensable  by  every  breed¬ 
er  of  live-stock.  Practical  Farmer  (Phila.). 

We  think  it  is  the  most  complete  work  upon  neat- 
stock  that  we  have  seen  ;  embodying  as  it  does  a  vast 
amount  of  research  and  careful  study  and  observation. 

)  Wisconsin  Farmer. 

His  history  of  cattle  in  general  and  of  the  individual 
breeds  in  particular,  which  occupies  the  first  180  pages 
of  the  volume,  is  written  with  much  of  the  grace  and 
charm  of  an  Allison  or  a  Macaulay.  His  description  of 
the  leading  breeds  is  illustrated  by  cuts  of  a  bull,  a  cow, 
and  a  fat  ox,  of  each  race.  The  next  one  hundred  pages 
are  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Breeding.  This  is  followed 
by  chapters  on  Beef  Cattle,  Working  Oxen,  Milch  Cows, 
Cattle  Food,  Diseases,  etc.  The  arrangement,  illustra¬ 
tions,  analytical  index,  etc.,  of  the  work  are  in  the  best 
style  of  modern  book-making. 

New  England  Farmer. 

The  work  is  one  that  has  long  been  needed,  as  it  takes 
the  place  of  the  foreign  books  of  like  nature  to  which 
our  farmers  have  been  obliged  to  refer,  and  furnishes  in 
a  compact  and  well-arranged  volume  all  they  desire  upon 
this  important  subject.  Maine  Farmer. 

Whatever  works  the  stock  farmer  may  already  have,  he 
can  not  afford  to  do  without  this.  Ohio  Farmer. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  treatises  within  our  knowledge, 
and  contains  information  sound  and  sensible,  on  every 
page .  The  People  ( Concord,  N.  II. ) 

The  object  of  the  work,  as  stated  by  the  author  in  his 
preface,  “  is  not  only  to  give  a  historical  account  of  the 
Bovine  race,  to  suggest  to  our  farmers  and  cattle  breeders 
the  best  methods  of  their  production  and  management, 
but  to  exalt  and  ennoble  its  pursuit  to  the  dignity  to  which 
it  is  entitled,  in  the  various  departments  of  American 
agriculture.”  From  the  little  examination  we  have  been 
able  to  give  it,  we  can  not  recommend  it  too  highly. 

Canada  Farmer. 

Considering  that  there  are  some  ten  millions  milch  cows 
in  the  United  States,  and  nearly  a  thousand  millions  of 
dollars  invested  in  cattle,  the  magnitude  of  this  interest 
demands  that  the  best  skilled  talent  be  devoted  to  the 
improvement  of  the  various  breeds,  and  the  investigation 
of  the  best  method  of  so  caring  for  the  animals,  as  to  gain 
the  greatest  profit  from  them.  This  volume  will  give  the 
farmer  just  the  instruction  which  he  wants. 

N.  FI  Independent. 

Price,  post-paid,  $2.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


NEW 

American  Farm  Book. 


ORIGINALLY  BY 

R.  L.  ALLEN, 

Author  of  “  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals,"  and  formerly 
editor  of  the  “  American  Agriculturist." 

REVISED  AND  ENLARGED  BY 

LEWIS  F.  ALLEN, 

Author  of  '•'•American  Cattle ,”  editor  of  the  “ American 
Shorthorn  Herd  Book,"  etc. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

Everything  connected  with  the  business  of  farming 
finds  a  place  in  it ;  soils,  manures  of  every  kind,  irriga¬ 
tion  and  draining,  grasses,  grain  and  root  crops,  fruits, 
cotton,  hemp,  fences,  farm  buildings,  domestic  cattle, 
sheep,  poultry,  and  the  like.  The  work  has  been  written 
with  great  care  by  men  qualified  to  discuss  the  subject, 
and  it  is  really  valuable.  The  chapter  on  soils  should  ho 
read  carefully  by  every  farmer  who  desires  to  make  the 
most  of  the  land  he  cultivates.  The  chapter  on  fruits 
constitutes  an  important  feature  of  the  work ;  and  there 
is  nothing  in  it  which  is  not  well  considered  and  useful. 

Worcester  Daily  Spy. 

Comprehensive  and  careful,  telling,  and  telling  specif¬ 
ically,  just  what  the  tillers  of  the  soil  need  to  know  ;  it 
will  prove  of  great  advantage  to  all  who  faithfully  follow 
its  counsels  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  arc  given. 

Congregation  alist  &  Recorder. 

It  intelligently  and  quite  fully  discusses  the  various 
operations  of  farm  life,  and  is  invaluable  to  all  engaged 
in  agriculture.  Farmer's  Cabinet. 

For  the  young  man  of  rural  tastes,  but  without  a  train¬ 
ing  at  the  plow-handles,  who  asks  for  a  general  guide  and 
instructor  that  shall  be  to  agriculture  what  the  map  of 
the  world  is  to  geography,  it  is  the  best  manual  in  print. 
For  the  working  farmer,  who,  in  summer  noonings  and 
by  the  winter  fireside,  would  refresh  his  convictions  and 
reassure  his  knowledge  by  old  definitions  and  well-con¬ 
sidered  summaries,  it  is  the  most  convenient  hand-book. 
From  its  double  authorship  one  might  expect  some  show 
of  patch-work,  the  original  statement  of  the  author  of 
184G,  annotated  and  qualified  by  the  writer  of  this  year. 
But  this  has  been  wisely  avoided.  The  book  is  a  unit, 
and  shows  no  disparity  of  style  nor  contradiction  in 
statement.  Practically  it  is  altogether  a  recent  and  time¬ 
ly  volume.  Only  so  much  of  the  original  Book  of  the 
Farm,  by  R.  F.  Allen,  as  time  could  not  change,  has  been 
adopted  by  the  reviser.  New  York  Tribune. 

It  is  a  volume  of  over  five  hundred  pages,  and  in  its 
present  shape  comprises  all  that  can  well  he  condensed 
into  an  available  volume  of  its  kind. 

Hartford  Daily  Times. 

It  is  almost  as  comprehensive  as  a  cyclopaedia.  We 
can  safely  recommend  it  as  a  valuable  and  standard  work. 

Salem  Gazette. 

It  has  a  very  wide  range  of  subjects,  taking  up  nearly 
all  matters  that  are  most  important  to  farmers.  Com¬ 
prising  the  combined  wisdom  and  experience  of  two  em¬ 
inent  agriculturists,  it  must  prove  of  great  value  to  the 
class  for  whom  it  is  prepared.  New  York  Observer. 

It  is  crammed  full  of  just  the  information  that  is  want¬ 
ed,  which  it  is  a  pleasure  to  recommend.  We  know  of 
no  better  encycloptedia  of  farming. 

New  York  Independent. 

In  its  present  revised  and  enlarged  form,  it  is  a  work 
that  every  practical  farmer  may  consult  with  advantage, 
and  none  can  well  afford  to  do  without. 

Christian  Intelligencer. 

It  is  something  in  favor  of  this  work,  that  it  has  been 
before  the  public  for  many  years.  The  original  work  was 
prepared  with  extraordinary  care,  and  contained  a  vast 
amount  of  general  truth  that  is  as  applicable  now  as  it 
was  then  ;  it  has  therefore  been  made  the  basis  of  the 
present  work, .which,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  is  new, 
since  it  is  adapted  to  the  present  improved  state  of  agri¬ 
cultural  knowledge.  Every  department  is  prepared  with 
conscientious  care,  and  with  a  view  of  making  the  work 
a  reliable  source  of  agricultural  information. 

Chicago  Republican. 

Price,  post-p'aid,  $2.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

.  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


PEAR  CULTURE 

FOR  PROFIT. 

By  P.  T.  CtBITVI N? 

PRACTICAL  HORTICULTURIST. 

I!  ILLUSTRATED. 

If  one  wishes  to  raise  pears  intelligently,  and  with  the 
best  results,  lie  must  know  first  the  character  of  his  soil,  the 
best  mode  of  preparing  it,  the  best  varieties  to  select  under 
existing  conditions,  the  best  mode  of  planting,  pruning, 
fertilizing,  grafting,  and  utilizing  the  ground  before  the 
trees  come  into  hearing,  and  finally,  of  gathering  and  pack¬ 
ing  for  market. 

The  hope  of  furnishing  practical  information  on  all  these 
points  has  induced  the  author  to  endeavor  to  draw  for 
others  the  same  lessons  which  years  of  practical  experience 
have  afforded  him. 

Contents : 

Chap.  I.  Varieties.  Chap.  IX.  Varieties  to  Plant. 

“  Ili  Aspect.  “  X.  Pruning. 

“  III.  Preparation  of  “  XI.  Manuring  and 

the  Soil.  Mulching. 

"  IV.  Distance  Apart  “  XII.  Gathering  Fruit. 

in  Planting.  “  XIII.  Marketing  Pears. 

“  Y.  Dwarfs  and  “  XIV.  Profits. 

Standards.  “  XV.  Propagation,  etc. 

“  YI.  Planting-Time.  “  XVI.  Practical  Sugges- 

“  VII.  Planting.  tions. 

“  VIII.  Nursery  Trees.  “  XVII.  Orchard  Record. 
PRICE,  POST-PAID . $1.00 

MONEY  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

A  VEGETABLE  MANUAL., 

TREPARED  WITH  A  VIEW  TO 

ECONOMY  AND  DltOFfiT, 

BY  P.  T.  QUINN. 

PRACTICAL  HORTICULTURIST. 

In  this  work  the  author  aims  to  give,  in  a  plain,  practical 
style,  instructions  on  three  distinct  although  closely  con¬ 
nected  branches  of  gardening— the  kitchen-garden,  market- 
garden,  and  field  culture ;  the  only  and  sufficient  credentials 
for  the  fitness  of  his  undertaking  being  a  successful  practical 
experience  for  a  term  of  years. 

CONTENTS. 

Chapter  I.  Money  in  Chapter  VIII.  Melons. 

the  Garden.  “  IX.  OuIods. 

II.  Hot-beds.  “  X.  Parsley. 

III.  Artichoke.  “  XI.  Radishes. 

IV.  Beans.  “  XII.  Salsify. 

V.  Cabbages.  "  XIII.  Tomatoes. 

VI.  Egg-Plants.  “  XIV.  Forcing 

VII.  Lettuce.  Houses. 

Chapter  XV.  List  of  Seeds. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID  -  --  --  --  --  --  -  $1.50 

Window  Gardening. 

By  HENRY  T.  WILLIAMS, 

EDITOR  OF  THE  HORTICULTURIST,  AND  HORTICULTURAL 
EDITOR  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  INDEPENDENT. 

FINELY  ILLUSTRATED. 


There  can  bo  no  more  attractive  ornaments  about  the 
house  than  beautiful  flowers,  and  Mr.  Williams's  book  tells 
exactly  how  they  may  he  arranged,  and  what  flowers  to 
plant.  It  is  seldom  that  a  book  is  published  on  such  sub¬ 
jects  containing  so  much  practical  information. 

—The  World  (New  York). 

CONTENTS : 


Chap.  1.— Window  Gardening 
—Its  Pleasures— Increase  in 
Popular  Taste  —  Refining 
Influences. 

Chap  2.— Location  and  De¬ 
signs  for  Window  Gardens. 

Cha'p.  3.— General  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Window  Gardens. 

Chap.  4.— Special  Care  of 
Window  Gardens. 

Chap.  5.— Insects,  and  howto 
Kill  them. 

Chap.  6.— Propagation  from 
Seeds,  Cuttings,  etc. 

Chap.  7.— Propagating  Boxes, 
Heating  Cases,  etc. 

Chap.  8.— Window  Pots,  Box¬ 
es.  Plant  Stands. 

Chap.  9.— Conservatories  and 
Greenhouses. 

Chap.  10.— Hanging  Baskets. 

Chap.  11.— The  Ivy  lor  Deco¬ 
rative  Purposes. 

Price,  post-paid, 

Either  of  the  above  hooks 
price. 

Address 


Chap.  12.  —  Climbing  Vines, 
Balcony  Gardening. 

Chap.  13.— Bulbs. 

Chap.  14.— Kerneries.Wardlan 
Cases,  Fern  Decorations. 

Chap.  15. — The  Camellia. 

Chap.  10.— The  Rose. 

Chap.  17. — 1 The  Fuchsia,  Myr¬ 
tle. 

Chap.  18.— The  Heliotrope. 

(  hap.  19. — The  Geranium. 

Chap.  20.— The  Oleander, Bou- 
vnrdia. 

Chap.  21.  — Verbenas,  Petu¬ 
nias,  etc. 

Chap.  22.— The  Mignonette, 
Cinerarias. 

Chap.  23.— Carnations. 

Chap.  24.— Alpine  Plants. 

Chap.  25.— Misc  ell  aneous 
Plants. 

Chap.  2G.  —  Parlor  Decora¬ 
tions. 

.  .  .  .  $1.50 

sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
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Books  on  Architecture. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 
245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Monckton’s  National  Builder  and  Stair-Builder— A  new  and  original  work, 
covering  every  practical  brancli  of  Constructive  Carpentry,  with  1,000  Working  Scale 
Drawings,  in  two  colors.  Showing  the  simplest  methods  of  finding  all  Joints  and  Forms  ; 
method  of  constructing  all  varieties  of  French  Roof;  all  other  methods  of  Roofing,  all 
styles  of  Framing ;  Splayed  Work,  Ceilings,  Domes,  Niches,  Raking  and  Level  Moldings, 
etc.,  with  a  Treatise  on  Stair-Building  and  Hand-Railing,  and  Designs  for  Stair-Cases, 
Newels,  Balusters,  and  Hand-Rails.  One  royal  quarto  volume,  uniform  with  “Woodward’s 
National  Architect.”  ( Ready  October  1, 1872.)  Post-paid,  $12.00. 


Standard 


"Woodward’s  National  Architect. — 1,000  Designs,  Plans,  and  Details  for  Country, 
Suburban,  and  Village  Houses;  with  Perspective  Views,  Front  and  Side  Elevations,  Sec¬ 
tions,  Full  Detail  Drawings,  Specifications,  and  Estimates.  Also,  Detail  Drawings  to 
Working  Scale,  of  Brackets,  Cornices,  French  Roofs,  Sectional  and  Framing  Plans  of  French 
Roofs,  Dormer-Windows  for  French  Roofs,  Bay-Windows,  Verandas,  Porches,  Plaster  Finish, 
Cornices,  Ceilings,  Hard-wood  Mantels,  and  all  that  is  required  by  a  Builder  to  design, 
specify,  erect,  and  finish  in  the  most  approved  style.  One  superb  quarto  volume. 
Post-paid,  $12.00. 


Eveleth’s  School-house  Architecture.— A  new  and  original 
work,  containing  Seventeen  Designs  for  School-houses,  Sixty-seven 
Plates  with  Perspectives,  Elevations,  Plans,  Sections,  Details, 
Specifications,  all  drawn  to  working  scale,  with  methods  of  Heat¬ 
ing  and  Ventilation.  Large  quarto.  Post-paid,  $10.00. 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets.  —  Giving 
examples  in  all  styles,  together  with  Maps,  Titles,  Borders,  Meri¬ 
dians,  Ciphers,  Monograms,  Flourishes,  etc.,  adapted  for  the 
practical  use  of  Surveyors,  Civil  Engineers,  Draughtsmen,  Architects,  Sign  Painters, 
Schools,  etc.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

Harney’s  Barns,  Out-Buildings,  and  Fences.  —  Containing  Designs  and  Plans 
of  Stables,  Farm  Barns,  Out-Buildings,  Gates,  Gateways,  Fences,  Stable  Fittings  and 
Furniture,  with  nearly  200  Illustrations.  Royal  quarto.  Post-paid,  $10.00. 

Rural  Church  Architecture. — Exemplified  in  Plans,  Eleva¬ 
tions,  Sections,  and  Details.  By  Upjohn,  Renwick,  etc.  Printed 
in  colors,  45  Plates.  Post-paid,  $12.00. 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses.— 188  Designs 
and  Plans  of  low-priced  Cottages,  Farm  Houses,  and  Out- 
Buildings.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country  Houses.— 70  Designs  and  Plans,  and 
numerous  examples  of  the  French  Roof.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes.— 150  Designs  and  Plans, 
with  Description  of  the  Manner  of  Constructing  Balloon 
Frames.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Build¬ 
ings. — Designs  and  Plans  of  Hot-Beds,  Cold-Pits,  Propagating 
Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Hot  and  Cold  Graperies,  Green- 
Houses,  Conservatories,  Orchard  Houses,  etc.,  with  the  various  modes  of  Ventilating 
and  Heating.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  House. — How  to  Build  Dwellings,  Barns,  Stables,  and 
Out-Buildings  of  all  kinds.  126  Designs  and  Plans.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes.— Houses  suited  to  Country  Life.  Post-paid,  $2.00. 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People.— 100  Original  Designs,  with  full  Descriptions, 
and  Constructive  and  Miscellaneous  Details.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

Woodward’s  Suburban  Homes  for  New  Yorkers.— Post-paid,  10c. 


ABE  YOU  GOING  TO  BUILD? 


NOW  READY! 

Just  the  hook  for  Builders  and  all  who  contemplate  Building, 

Every  Man  his  own  Architect ! 

SDPPLERflEMT  TO  BiCSCNELL’S 

VILLAGE  BUILDER, 

CONTAINING 

TWENTY  PLATES, 

SHOWING 

18  Modern  and  Practical  Designs 

FOR 

COUNTRY  AND  SUBURBAN 

RESIDENCES 

OF 

MODERATE  COST, 

WITH 

Elevations,  Sections, 

AND  A 

VARIETY  OF  DETAILS, 

All  Drawn  to  Scale. 

ALSO,  A  FULL 

SET  OF  SPECIFICATIONS, 

WITH  APPROVED 

FORM  OF  CONTRACT 

AND 

Estimates  of  Cost. 

One  superb  quarto  volume.  Mailed  post¬ 
paid  ou  receipt  of  price,  $3.00. 


Bicknell’s  Village  Builder, 

Showing  Elevations  and  Plans  for  Cottages.Villns,  Suburban 
Residences,  Farm  Houses,  Stables,  ail'd  Carriage  Houses, 
Store  Fronts.  School  Houses,  Churches,  Court  Houses,  and  a 
Model  .Jail.  Also,  Exterior  and  Interior  Details  for  Public 
and  Private  Buildings,  witli  Approved  Ii’orms  tor  Contracts 
and  Specifications,  containing  fifty-five  Plates,  drawn  to 
Scale,  giving  the  Stylo  and  Cost  of  Building  in  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Country.  REVISED  EDITION,  with 
three  additional  plates,  showing  inside  finish  for  Stores, 
Banks,  and  Insurance  Offices,  and  two  Elevations  and  Plans 
for  low-priced  dwellings:  also,  a  variety  of  details  added  to 
several  plates.  Quarto  Volume,  issued  February  1,  1872. 
Price  $10.00,  post-paid. 

The  Revised  Edition  of  Village  Builder  and  Supplement, 
bound  in  one  large  volume,  price,  post-paid,  $12.00. 


ARCHITECTURE. 

By  CUMMINGS  &  MILLER. 

A  Practical  Book  on  Architectural  Details;  containing 
over  One  Thousand  Designs  and  Illustrations,  showing  the 
Manner  of  Constructing  Cornices,  Doorways,  Porches. Win¬ 
dows,  Verandas,  Railings,  French  Hoofs,  Observatories, 
Piazzas,  Bay-Windows,  Cut-Stone  Work,  various  Styles  of 
Modern  Finish,  and  Street  Fronts  of  Houses,  Stores,  etc, 
etc.  One  large  Quarto  Volume.  Prieo,  post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 


Loth’s  Practical  Stair-Builder. 

A  complete  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Building  Stairs  and 
Hand-Rails.  Designed  for  Carpenters,  Builders,  and  Stair- 
Builders.  Illustrated  with  30  Original  Flutes.  By  C.  ED¬ 
WARD  LOTH,  Professional  Stair-Builder.  One  large  Quarto 
Volume,  hound  in  Cloth.  Price,  post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 


ORANGE  JUDD  &>  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Address  ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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VALUABLE  AN®  BEAUTIFUL  WDM. 


HARRIS’ 

INSECTS  INJURIOUS 

TO  VEGETATION. 

BY  THE  LATE 

THADDEUS  WILLIAM  HARRIS,  M.  I). 


Enlarged  and  improved,  -with,  additions  from 
the  author’s  manuscripts  and  original  notes. 

Illustrated  by  engravings  drawn  from  nature  un¬ 
der  the  supervision  of 

PROFESSOR  AGASSIZ. 

Edited  by 

CHARLES  L.  FLINT, 

Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Agriculture. 

CONTENTS. 
CHAPTER  J. 

INTRODUCTION.  — insects  defined,  brain 

AND  NERVES.  AIR  PIPES  AND  BREATHING 
HOLES.  HEART  AND  BLOOD.  METAMORPHOSES 
OR  TRANSFORMATIONS.  CLASSIFICATION;  OR¬ 
DERS  ANB  GROUPS. 

CHAPTER  II. 

©OLEOPTERA.-beetles.  scarabjeians.  ground- 

beetles.  TREE  BEETLES.  COCKCHAFERS.  FLOW¬ 
ER,  STAG,  SPRING,  TIMBER,  CAPRICORN,  LEAF¬ 
MINING,  AND  TORTOISE  BEETLES.  CHUYSOME- 
LIANS.  CANTHARIDES. 

CHAPTER  111. 

ORTHOPTERA.— EARWIGS.  COCKROACHES,  sooth¬ 
sayers.  WALKING-STICKS  OR  SPECTRES.  MOLE, 
FIELD,  CLIMBING,  AND  WINGLESS  CRICKETS. 
GRASSHOPPERS.  KATYDID.  LOCUSTS. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

HEMIPTERA.  —  BUGS.  SQUASH  BUG.  CLINCH- 
BUG.  PLANT  BUGS.  HARVEST  FLIES.  TREE- 
HOPPERS.  VINE  HOPPERS.  PLANT-LICE.  AMERI¬ 
CAN  BLIGHT.  BARK-LICE. 

CHAPTER  V. 

LEPIDOPTERA.— CATERPILLARS.  BUTTERFLIES. 
SKIPPERS.  HAWK-MOTHS.  HSGERIANS  OR  BOR¬ 
ING  CATERPILLARS.  MOTHS.  CUT-WORMS. 

SPAN-WORMS.  LEAF-ROLLERS.  FRUIT,  BEE,  CORN, 

« 

CLOTHES,  AND  FEATHER-WINGED  MOTHS. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

HYMENOPTERA.  —  stingers  and  piercers. 

SAW-FLIES  AND  SLUGS.  ELM,  FIR,  AND  VINE 
SAW-FLY.  ROSE-BUSH  AND  PEAR-TREE  SLUGS. 
HORN-TAILED  WOOD  WASPS.  GALL  FLIES.  BAR¬ 
LEY  INSECT  AND  JOINT  WORM. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

DIPTERA.  —  GNATS  AND  FLIES.  MAGGOTS  AND 
THEIR  TRANSFORMATIONS.  GALL-GNATS.  HES¬ 
SIAN,  WHEAT,  AND  RADISH  FLIES.  TWO- 
WINGED  GALL-FLIES,  AND  FRUIT  FLIES. 

APPENDIX.— THE  ARMY  WORM. 

Published  in  two  beautiful  editions;  one  plain, 
with  steel  engravings,  8vo,  extra  cloth,  $4.00;  the 
other  in  extra  cloth,  beveled  boards,  red  edges,  en¬ 
gravings  colored  with  great  accuracy,  $6.50. 

Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


Practical  Floriculture ; 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE 

Successful  Propagation  and  Cultivation 

OF 

FLORISTS’  PLANTS. 

BY 

PETER  HENDERSON, 

Author  of  “  Gardening  for  Profit.” 

BERGEN  CITY,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Henderson  is  known  as  the  largest  Commercial 
Florist  in  the  country.  In  the  present  work  he  gives  a 
full  account  of  his  modes  of  propagation  and  cultivation. 
It  is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  amateur,  as  well  as  the 
professional  grower. 

NOTICES  BY  FLORISTS  AND  OTHERS. 

Certainly  the  most  practical  and  desirable  work  that 
has  ever  been  published  on  this  subject.  We  are  selling 
them  rapidly.  Some  no  doubt  will  say  that  it  exposes 
the  “  secrets  ”  of  the  Trade  too  freely,  and  that  it  will 
make  Gardeners  and  Propagators  so  plenty  that  our  oc¬ 
cupation,  like  Othello’s,  will  bo  gone.  H.  A.  Dreer, 
Seedsman  and  Florist,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Truly  “  practical,”  and  ought  to  he  in  the  hands  of 
every  one  engaged  in  the  culture  of  Flowers. 

T.  C.  Maxwell  &  Bros.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

It  might  be  entitled  “  Floriculture  Made  Easy.”  I  do 
not  see  why  any  one  with  ordinary  common  sense  should 
not  succeed,  with  this  hook  in  his  hands. 

L.  C.  Lishy,  Florist,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

No  work  ever  before  published  in  this  country  was 
practically  valuable  to  those  in  want  of  direct  informa¬ 
tion  (upon  this  subject).  Wm.  Saunders, 

Sup’t  Dep’t  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Just  the  work  for  the  young  Florist  or  Amateur,  as  it 
tells  him  clearly  there  is  no  such,  thing  as  failure,  if  its 
simple  teachings  are  followed. 

Galvin  &  Geraghty,  Florists,  Newport,  R.  I. 

What  is  wonderful,  the  most  of  onr  Professional  Flo¬ 
rists  here  frankly  admit  their  indebtedness  to  the  work 
for  information  and  suggestions.  I  am  only  an  amateur 
in  flowers,  hnt  feel  gratefully  indebted  to  its  author  for 
the  pleasure  its  perusal  has  given. 

George  W.  Sanders,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Without  exception  the  most  practical  work  on  Flori¬ 
culture  fn  the  English  language.  A 11  the  prosy  fossils  of 

- &c.,  I  consign  to  the  lumber  room.  I  shall  order 

a  dozen  from  the  publishers  to  give  to  my  friends. 

James  Fleming,  Nurseryman  and  Florist, 
Toronto,  Canada. 

Complete  in  all  its  departments,  a  thoroughly  common- 
sense  book,  valuable  to  all  interested  in  Plants  and 
Flowers.  Geo.  W.  Campbell,  Nurseryman,  Delaware,  O. 

We  have  been  asked  hundreds  of  times  by  our  custom, 
ers  for  a  work  on  flowers  ;  now  we  get  something  credit¬ 
able  to  recommend.  Elliott  Bros.  &  Burgess,  Florists, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Apart  from  its  great  working  value,  the  book  is  de¬ 
lightful  reading.  Miss  Anna  Warner, 

“The  Island,”  West  Point,’  N.  Y. 

Thoroughly  practical,  yet  readable  as  a  novel. 

New  York  Sun. 

A  worthy  contribution  to  every  votary  of  Flora ;  style 
comprehensive,  sharp  and  decisive,  just  what  was  to  be 
expected  from  its  well-known  author. 

F.  K.  Phemix,  Bloomington,  HI. 

Full  to  overflowing  with  valuable  information. 

Francis  Richardson,  Toronto,  Canada. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  -  PRICE,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS 

AND 

FARM  MACHINERY,) 

AHD  THUS 

Principles  of  their  Construction  and  Use: 

"WITH 

SIMPLE  AND  PRACTICAL  EXPLANATIONS 

€>F  THE 

LAWS  OF  MOTION  AND  FORCE 

AS  APPLIED 

ON  THE  FARM. 

With  387  Illustration*. 

BY 

JOHN  J.  THOMAS. 

The  basis  of  this  admirable  work  was  an  essay 
published  in  1850,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  N.  Y.  State 
Agricultural  Society,  which  was  enlarged,  and  in  1854 
published  by  the  Harpers.  It  has  been,  and  remains,  the 
only  work  in  which  the  principles  of  Natural  Philoso¬ 
phy,  namely,  the  mechanical  powers,  and  the  powers  of 
water,  wind,  and  heat,  are  systematically  discussed  as 
applied  to  the  operations  of  the  farm. 

The  work  has  now  been  most  carefully  revised  by  the 
author.  It  is  much  enlarged,  and  a  great  part  has  been 
re-written,  while  the  illustrations,  before  abundant,  now 
number  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven.  A  large  number 
of  new  implements  are  described,  with  the  heavier  farm 
machinery  '  and  the  use  of  steam,  both  in  cooking  and  as 
power  on  the  farm,  is  clearly  diecnesed 

notices  by  the  press. 

The  great  value  of  this  work  is  the  application  of  natural 
philosophy  to  farm  labor,  in  the  use  of  power,  and  it  will 
supply  one  of  the  best  text-books  in  our  agricultural 
schools.  Every  farmer’s  son  should  carefully  study  this 
book,  and  he  will  he  saved  much  hard  labor,  accom¬ 
plish  more  work,  and  have  less  wear  and  breakage  in  the 
implements  he  uses.  The  chapter  on  plowing  is  of  great 
value  to  all  plowmen,  whether  old  or  young,  and  is  worth 
more  than  the  cost  of  the  book.  Chicago  Tribune. 

We  welcome  thi3  new  and  re-written  edition  of  an  old 
and  very  valuable  work.  The  six  pages  on  road-making  ara 
worth  more  than  the  price  of  the  book  to  every  highway 
surveyor  in  Yermont.  Fanners  need  to  study  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  Agriculture _ This  volume  is  admirably  cal¬ 

culated  to  aid  the  farmer  in  determining  what  ho  needs 
and  how  to  supply  that  want.  Burlington  Free  Press. 

The  volume  is  one  of  groat  value,  and  should  he  in 
every  Farmer’s  Library,  for  it  is  full  of  practical  sugges¬ 
tions  and  useful  information.  r  Salem  Observer. 

Mr.  Thomas’  illustrations  are  largely  drawn  from  ob¬ 
jects  with  which  the  farmer  i3  familiar,  and  any  one  of 
ordinary  intelligence  can  readily  grasp  the  whole,  follow¬ 
ing  the  author  step  by  step,  from  the  inertia  of  the  load¬ 
ed  wagon  which  snap3  the  harness  traces  on  a  sudden' 
start,  to  the  laws  which  govern  the  shape  cf  the  working 
parts  of  tho  plow,  and  the  construction  of  the  steam 
engine,  cr  the  radiation  cf  heat  causing  the  phenomena 
of  dew  and  frost.  Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Thomas’  previona 
works  need  not  to  be  told  that  it  i3  written  in  a  dear, 
concise,  practical  stylo,  and  though  eminently  scientific, 
the  language  i3  so  free  from  all  unecessary  technicalities, 
and  so  pleasingly  familiar,  and  at  the  same  time  so  well 
illustrated  and  enlivened  by  appropriate  incident,  anec¬ 
dotes,  experiments,  etc.,  as  to  excite  and  repay  the  con¬ 
tinued  attention  of  tho  reader.  Galesburg  Free  Press. 

The  whole  work  is  of  a  thoroughly  practical  char, 
acter,  and  tho  application  cf  the  principles  taught  to 
the  farmer’s  daily  work  makes  its  instructions  of  very 
great  value.  There  is  not  an  agricultural  writer  that 
could  be  named  more  respected  than  Mr.  Thomas,  or 
one  whose  judgment  and  freedom  from  personal  bias 
in  discussing  new  implements  could  he  more  implicitly 
relied  upon.  Part/ ord  Daily  Times . 

TRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

ORAMCE  JUDD  &  CO.» 
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GREAT  REDUCTION 

IN  TEA.S. 

GESAT  SAVING-  TO  CONSUMERS 

BY  GETTING  BP  CLUBS. 

And  remunerative  to  Club  Organizers. 

Consumers  can  save  5  to  8  profits  by  purchasing  of  the 

Great  American  Tea  Comp’y, 

31  &  33  Vesey  Street , 

F.  O.  Box,  5,643. _ KEW  YORK  CITY. 

W00D)  TABER  &  MORSE, 

Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  JST.  Y. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Steam-Engines, 

Portable,  Stationary,  and 
Agricultural, 

Hundreds  in  use  in  Shops,  Print¬ 
ing  Rooms,  Mills,  Mines,  and  on 
Farms  and  Plantations  for  Grain 
Threshing.  Food  Cooking  for 
Stock, Cotton  Ginning,  Sawing,  etc. 
Circulars  sent  on  application. 


No  More  Tough,  Meat. 


Warren’s  Patent  Cooker, 

Represented  in  the  following  cut,  is  the  most  economical,  the 
most  useful,  and  the  most  satisfactory  kitchen  utensil  ever 
Invented. 


It  Saves  Two  ©races  in  the  Pound 


over  ordinary  methods  of  baking  and  boiling,  and  so  saves 
its  cost  in  a  few  weeks. 

A  child  can  manage  it,  and  a  French  cook 
can  not  surpass  it. 

It  is  within  the  reach  of  all— costing  from  $5  to  $15. 
Circulars  on  application.  Address 

NEWPORT  JLEA3>  W©5SK@, 

Newport,  1£.  I. 


Geo.  E.  “Waking,  Jb.,  of  Ogden  Farm,  says  of  it: 

“  1  have  used  the  Warren  Cooker  almost  daily  for  the  past 
two  years,  and  would  no  more  think  of  returning  to  the  old 
system  of  boiling  and  roasting  in  the  oven  than  I  would  of 
going  back  to  hand  mowing  in  the  hay  harvest.  It  is  the 
rarest  exc  ption  to  have  a. joint  of  meat,  any  sort  of  poul¬ 
try,  or  a  ham,  served  in  any  hut  the  most  perfectly  cooked 
condition.  The  amount  or  fuel  and  attention  required  are 
very  much  less  than  under  the  old  system. 

“We  have  never  had  a  cook  who  did  not  like  it  from  the 
first,  and  recommend  It  to  her  friends.  It  is  as  great  a 
favorite  in  tile  farm-house  kitchen  as  in  our  own.” 

The  Evening  Post  says : 

‘‘We  are,  therefore,  doing  a  real  service  to  our  readers  in 
bringing  Captain  Warren’s  system  to  their  notice.  The 
principle  on  which  he  works  is  to  bake  liis  joints  at  a  low 
temperature  in  a  tightly-closed  vessel,  from  which  the  escape 
of  the  volatile  flavoring  ingredients  of  the  meat  is  impossi¬ 
ble;  where  tlie  heat  will  never  lie  sufficient  (as  the  heat  of 
boiling  water  is)  to  harden  the  tissue  of  the  meat,  making  it 
tough  to  chew  and  difficult  to  digest;  and  where  the  juices, 
that  are  dried  away  and  destroyed  or  lost  in  an  ordinary 
oven,  are  retained  to  keep  the  meat  palatable,  nutritious, 
and  easily  digestible." 

The  following  is  from  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  May,  1872 : 

“  WARREN’S  COOKER  is  an  invention  which  has  ap¬ 
proved  itself  to  all  who  have  used  it,  aud  is,  beyond  doubt, 
the  best  tiling  of  its  kind.  Experience  enables  us  to  give  it 
the  highest  praise  as  an  apparatus  of  such  virtue,  that  it  is 
no  longer  a  question  of  cooks,  but  simply  of  time,  about  a 
dinner  fit  for  the  most  exacting  taste.  The  cook,  in  fact,  is 
superseded,  and  the  Cooker  reigns.  You  have  your  meats 
and  vegetables  put  into  it,  and  you  have  them  taken  out— 
there  human  interference  ceases;  and  the  magical  little 
agent  lias  produced  you  a  dinner  of  most  perfect  doneness, 
of  most  delicate  and  separate  flavors,  of  most  tempting  ap¬ 
pearance— a  flattery  to  the  eye,  a  joy  to  the  palate.  We  can 
not  all  have  a  French  chef,  hut  most  of  us  can  afford  War¬ 
ren’s  Cooker,  which  lias  rill  the  inspiration  of  such  an  artist, 
without  his  tempers  and  extravagance.  It  Is  convenient, 
economical,  and  most  efficient,” 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK, 


T  Per  Cent 
FISST  MORTGAGE 

GOLD  BONDS, 

Thirty  Years  to  Run,  and  Issued  for 
$20,000  Per  Mile, 

At  80  and  Accrued  Interest  in  Currency. 


This  road  forms  the  shortest  and  most  direct  route  from 
the  great  anthracite  and  semi-bituminous  coal  fields  of 
Pennsylvania  into  the  central  part  of  this  State,  and  will 
run  iu  connection  with  the  New  York  Central  Road, 
which  it  crosses  at  Cayuga  Bridge.  Traversing,  as  it 
does,  the  finest  and  most  populous  agricultural  district, 
generally  known  as  the  “  Garden  op  the  State,”  its 
local  traffic  will  be  large,  hut  its  greatest  source  of  reve¬ 
nue  will  be  from  its  coal  business.  The  road  is  being 
rapidly  built.  Iron  is  now  being  laid  on  a  section  cover¬ 
ing  more  than  one  quarter  of  the  distance,  and  work  on 
the  whole  line  being  pushed  with  great  vigor,  so  that  it 
is  expected  to  have  coal  trains  running  by  the  1st  of 
November  next.  From  our  knowledge  of  this  enterprise, 
aud  after  the  most  thorough  investigation,  we  most  con¬ 
fidently  recommend  the  Bonds  as  a  safe  investment. 
We  offer,  for  the  present,  the  Bonds  at  90  and  accrued 
interest  in  currency. 

Leonard,  Sheldon  &  Foster, 

Mo.  10  WALL  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

FENCES 

FARMERS!  make  no  new  fence  without  sending  for 
descriptive  circular  of  Combination  Fence,  illustrated  in 
Agriculturist  for  March.  It  combines  advantages  of  both 
wood  and  wire,  and  saves  33  to  50  per  cent  in  cost.  Persons 
wanted  everywhere  to  introduce  it.  All  inquiries  receive 
prompt  attention  addressed  to  inventor, 

THOS.  H.  SPEAK. IV! AN, 

Wo.  26  N.  7th  st.,  Philadelphia  Pa. 


INVALIDS’ 

TRAVELOG  CHAIRS, 

FROM  $15  to  $50. 

FOR  IN  AND  OUT-DOOR  USE. 

Any  one  having  use  of  the  hands 
can  propel  and  guide  one.  Having 
no  use  of  the  hands,  any  child  of  five 
years  can  push  a  grown  person  about. 
Patent  Sedan  Carrying  Chairs. 

State  your  case  and  eend  stamp  for 
circular. 

S.  A..  Successor  to 
STEPHEN  W.  SMITH, 

90  William  St.,  New  York. 


ADYEE.TISIM G  HATES. 

CASH  BEFORE  INSERTION. 

American  Agriculturist. 

EiK€iLISH  EDITION. 

Ordinary  Pages,  SI  .50  per  line  (agate),  each  insertion. 
Open  Pages  (open  without  cutting),  S'Aper  line. 

Last  Page,  and  2d  andSd  Cover  Pages— $8. 50  per  line. 
Page  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Page— $3.00  per  line. 
No  advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  $5.00. 

CS EKMAN  EDSTION. 

Ordinary  Pages,  25  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 
Business  Notices  and  Last  Page,  40  cents  per  line. 

No  advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


Hearth  and  Home. 

Ordinary  Pages,  per  line  (agate),  each  insertion 50  cents. 

Business  Notices,  7th  Page,  and  Last  Page . 75  cents. 

Cuts . 25  cents  per  line  extra. 

No  Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  $2.00. 

&2TN0  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  Si  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Safe  and  Profitable. 


THE 

Canada  Southern 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  SINKING  FUND 
THIRTY  YEARS 

1  PER  CENT  COLD  BONDS 

AT 

90  and  ACCRUED  INTEREST. 


The  Road  runs  from  Buffalo  to  the 
Detroit  River,  and  is  the  Eastern  link 
in  the  new  AIR  LIWE  FROM  BUFFALO 
TO  CHICAGO,  and  has  been  under 
construction  for  about  two  years  past 
by  railroad  men  who  have  seen  the 
necessity  for  a  STEEL-RAIL,  LOW- 
GRADE  SHORT  ROUTE  between  the 
great  railroad  systems  which  diverge 
from  Chicago,  Toledo,  and  Buffalo. 

Among  the  builders  of  the  Road,  by  whose  cash  sub¬ 
scriptions  220  miles  (out  of  290)  have  already  been  graded, 
bridged,  and  made  ready  for  the  superstructure,  a  large 
part  of  the  steel  rails  bought,  all  of  the  materials  for  the 
stations,  and  a  part  of  the  equipment  purchased,  are  : 

MILTON  COURTRIGHT,  JOHN  F.  TRACY,  DAVID 
DOWS,  WM.  L.  SCOTT,  HENRY  FARNHAM,  R.  A. 
FORSYTH,  HENRY  H.  PORTER,  JOHN  M.  BURKE, 
M.  L.  SYKES,  Jr.,  B.  F.  ALLEN,  all  directors,  either 
in  the  Chicago  and  North-west,  or  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island,  and  Pacific ;  GEORGE  OPDYKE,  of  the  Midland 
Road ;  JOHN  B.  ALLEN,  SIDNEY  DILLON,  DANIEL 
DREW,  J.  S.  CASEMENT,  J.  &  J.  STEWART,  and 
F.  H.  WINSTON. 

THE  ROAD  will  be 

33  MILES  SHORTER 

THAN  ANY  OTHER  ROAD, 
either  BUILT  or  in  contemplation  be¬ 
tween  Buffalo  and  Chicago,  and  will 
also  shorten  the  distance  between 
Toledo  and  Buffalo  23  miles. 

THE  MAXIMUM  CRADEon  the  entire 
line  does  not  exceed  FIFTEEN  FEET 
to  the  mile,  and  Ninety-six  per  cent 
of  the  Road  IS  STRAIGHT. 

The  ROAD  WILL  BE  COMPLETED 
and  in  running  order  on  or  before 
December  31st,  of  this  year. 

The  principal  and  interest  of  the  Bonds  are  payable 
either  in  New  York,  London,  or  Frankfort. 

We  confidently  recommend  the  Bonds  to  ail  classes  of 
investors. 


Leonard,  Sheldon  &  Foster, 

Wo.  10  WALL  ST.,  HEW  YORK. 


CRANBERRY  CULTURE. 

Illustrated.  By  Joscpli  J.  Wliite.  Price,  $1.25, 

The  author  of  tills  work  has  aimed  to  embody,  in  a  plain 
and  concise  manner,  all  the  useful  and  practical  facta  which 
study  and  experience  have  yielded  to  the  inquiring  cran¬ 
berry  grower  of  the  present  time.  The  business  has  in¬ 
creased  enormously  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  knowledge 
and  experience  have  kept  pace  with  that  increase. 

The  endeavor  has  been  to  make  tills  work  as  comprehen¬ 
sive  as  possible;  and  it  is  believed  that  it  wil!  prove  an  ef¬ 
ficient  guide  to  all  who  may  have  cause  to  consult  its  pages. 

Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  Yore. 
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BOOKS  for  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  245  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  forwarded  by 
mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 


Allen's  (L.  F.)  American  Cattle . 

Allen's  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture... 

Allen’s  (R.  L.)  American  Farm  Book 
Allen’s  (R.  L.  and  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book. 


American  Bird  Fancier. 

American  Rose  Cultnrist _ _ 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants . 

Atwood's  Country  and  Suburban  Houses. 

Barry's  Fruit  Garden. . 

Beinent's  Rabbit  Fancier . 

Bommer's  Method  ot  Making 


„■  Manures . 

Boussingault's  Rural  Economy . 

Breck's  New  Book  of  Flowers . 

Brill’s  Farm-Gardening  and  Seed-Growing . 

Buist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory . 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener . 

Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis . 

Cliorlton’s  Grape-Grower’s  Guide . 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener . 

Cole's  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book . 

Cole’s  Veterinarian . 

Copeland’s  Country  Life . 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets . 

Crack  Shot.  (Barber.) . . 

CroiTs  Model  Suburban  Architecture . 

Dadd's  (Geo.  II.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor . . 

Dadd's  American  Cattle  Doctor . 

Dana’s  Muck  Maunal .  . 

Darwin’s  Variation  ot  Animals  and  Plants.  2Volumes. 

Dead  Shot;  or  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide . . 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant . 

Downing’s  Fruits  &  Fruit  Trees.  New  Ed.  Oct.,  1122  pp. 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening . 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry . 

Eggleston's  Hoosier  School-Master . . 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit  Grower's  Guide . 

Eveleth’s  School-House  Architecture .  . .. 

Field’s  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture . 

Flax  Culture . 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports.  8vo.,  2  vols . 

Frank  Forester’s  Fisli  and  Fishing.  8  vo.,  100  eng’s _ 

Frank  Forester's  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen.  8vo. 
Frank  Forester’s  Horse  and  Horsemanship.  8vo„  2  vols. 

French’s  Farm  Drainage . . . 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Cultnrist . 

Fuller’s  Grape  Cultnrist . 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Cultnrist . 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Culturist . 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture . 

Gregory  on  Squashes . paper. . 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows . 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle . . 

Harney’s  Barns.  Out-buildings,  and  Fences . 

Harris' Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation,  clo.  $4 ;  col.  pits 

Harris  on  the  Pig . . . 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit . 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture . 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horsekcepers . 

Hoopes’  Book  of  Evergreens . 

Hooper's  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30c _ cloth. . 

Hop  Culture . 

Hunter  and  Trapper . i . 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  House . 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden  and  Farm-Yard . 

Johnson's  How  Crops  Feed . 

Johnson's  How  Crons  Grow . 

Johnson’s  Peat  and  Its  Uses . 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry . . 

Johnston's  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry . 

Leuchar’s  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses . 

Lyman’s  Cotton  Culture . 

Allies  on  the  Horse’s  Foot . 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine . 

Mrs.  Cornelius’s  Young  Housekeeper’s  Friend . 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview . 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture . 

Onion  Culture . 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . paper,  30c _ cloth. . 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture . 

Parsons  on  the  Rose.  By  Samuel  B.  Parsons . 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer . 

Percheron  Horse . 

Potato  Culture.  (Prize  Essay.) .  paper.. 

Quinby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  Keeping . 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry . . 

Randall’s  Fine- Wool  Sheep  Husbandry . 

Richardson  on  the  Dog . paper,  30c _ cloth _ 

Rivers’. Miniature  Fruit  Garden . . . 

Rural  Church  Architecture.  Folio,  in  colors,  45  plates. 

Saunders’  Domestic  Poultry. . .  .paper,  40c _ bound.. 

Sehenck's  Gardener’s  Text-Book . 

Simpson’s  Horse  Portraiture . 

Skillful  Housewife . 

Stewart’s  (John)  Stable  Book . 

The  Dog.  By  Dinks,  Mayhew,  and  Hutchinson . 

Thomas’  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery . 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals . 

Tim  Bunker  Papers . 

Tobacco  Culture . 

Turner's  Cotton  Planter’s  Manual . 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register . . . 

Wallace’s  American  Stud  Book.  Vol.l . 

Warder’s  American  Pomology . 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens . 

Waring’s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health . 

Waring's  Elements  of  Agriculture . 

Waring’s  Earth  Closets  and  Earth  Sewage . 

Weidemnann’s  Beautifying  Country  Homes.  A  superb 

quarto  volume.  24  lithograph  plates,  in  colors _ 

Wheeler's  Rural  Homes . 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People . 

White’s  Cranberry  Culture . 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South . 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm-Houses . 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country  Houses..  . 

Woodward's  Country  Homes . 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings. 
Woodward’s  National  Architect.  . . . . 


$  2  50 
1  50 

1  50 

2  50 
1  00 

75 
75 
30 
30 
1  75 

1  50 

2  50 
30 
25 

1  00 
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Woodward’s  National  Architect 
Wright’s  Practical  Poultry  Keeper. 
Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse. 

Youattand  Martin  on  Cattle . 

Youatt  on  the  Hog . 

Youatt  on  Sheep . 


Carpenters  and  Joiners’ Hand-Book.  (Holly.) . 

Carpenter  and  Joiner.  (It.  Riddell.) . 

Chemistry  of  the  Farm.  (Nichols.) . 

Cider-Maker's  Manual . 

Downing’s  Cottage  Residences . 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays . 

Du  Breuil’s  Vineyard  Culture.  (Dr.  Warder.) . . . . 

Farming  for  Boys . 

Fishing  in  American  Waters.  (Scott.) . 

Flagg's  European  Vineyards . 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses . 

Flint’s  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming . 

Geyelin’s  Poultry  Breeding . 

Gray’s  How  Plants  Grow . 

Gray's  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons,  in  one  vol . 

Gray’s  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany . 

Harazthy’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine-Making _ _ 

Hatfield’s  American  House  Carpenter . 

Hay's  Interior  Decorator. . . 

Horse  Training  Made  Easy.  (Jennings.) . 

Husmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine . 

Jennings  on  Cattle . 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry . 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases . 

Kemp’s  Landscape  Gardening . 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey  Bee . 

MayliCw’s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor . 

Mayliew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management . 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers . 

Blanks  for  do  do  do . 

Manufacture  of  Vinegar  (Dussauce) . 

Mechanic’s  Companion.  (Nicholson.) . 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd . . 

Mrs.  Hale's  New  Cook  Book . 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood . . 

Norris’  Fisli  Culture . 

Packard’s  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects . 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Varnisher . 

Quincy  (Hon.  Josiali)  on  Soiling  Cattle . 

Quinn's  Money  in  the  Garden . 

Quinn's  Pear  Culture  for  Profit . 

Rand’s  Bulbs . 

Rand’s  Flowers  for  Parlor  and  Garden . 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs.  Bound,  5  vols.,  eacli . 

Riddell's  New  Elements  of  Hand  Railing .  . 

Roosevelt's  Five  Acres  too  Much . 

Rural  Studies . 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book . 

Silloway’s  Modern  Carpentry . 

Strong’s  Cultivation  ot  the  Grape . . . 

Tegetmeier’s  Poultry  Book . 

Ten  Acres  Enough . . 

Tlie  Horse.  (Stonehenge.)  Eng.  edition,  Svo.,  622  pages. 

The  Mule.  (Riley.)  .  .  .' . . 

Thomas’  Fruit  Culturist . 

Trapper’s  Guide . 

'1'ucker's  Register  of  Rural  Affairs . 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages . . 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden . 

Youman’s  Household  Science . 
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MAKE  HOME  BEAUTIFUL. 


BUY 


One  ol*  the  most 

SUPI^KB  VOLUMES 

Ever  published  upon  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  entitled 

BEAUTIFYING 

Country  Homes, 

A  Hand-Book  of  Landscape  Gardening, 

By  J.  WEIDENMANN. 


A  Ssplendid.  Quarto  Volume. 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED 

With  numerous  fine  Wood  Engravings,  and  with 

17  FULL-PAGE  and  7  DOUBLE-PAGE 
COLORED  LITHOGRAPHS 

OF  PLACES  ALBEADY  IMPROVED. 

Price,  Prepaid,  $15.00* 


ATWOOD’S 

Country  and  Suburban  Houses. 

By  D.  T.  ATWOOD,  Architect. 

This  work  Is  finely  Illustrated  with  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  engravings,  and  gives  Instruction  upon  all  points, 
from  the  selecting  of  a  place  to  build  to  the  perfect  com- 
pletion  of  the  house. 

Contents  :  Hints  to  House  Seekers ;  The  Plan  ;  Water 
Supply ;  Kitchen  and  Ventilation  ;  Proportion;  The  Style; 
The  Foundations ;  Cisterns  and  Filterers ;  Superstructure 
Walls;  Brick;  Description  of  Ancient  Methods ;  Concrete 
Walls;  Proportions;  Howto  Lay  a  Wall;  American  Build¬ 
ing  Block;  EnPise;  Wooden  Walls;  External  Covering 
of  Frames;  the  Roof;  Timber— its  Properties  and  Preser¬ 
vation  ;  Painting ;  Designs  and  Plans  of  Cottages,  Country 
Houses,  Churches,  Stables,  etc. 

Price,  post-paid,  $1.50. 

Either  of  the  above  books  scut  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


“Aot  Excelled  by  any 
American  Story.” 


THE 


HOOSIER 


SCH00L-MASTEH. 

By  EDWARD  EGGLESTON. 

Finely  Illustrated,  with  12  Full-Page 
Engravings  on  Tinted  Paper, 

and  Numerous  Other 
Cuts. 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  development  of  the  story  is  substantially  a  rude  epic 
of  truth,  gentleness,  and  true  pluck.  For  the  young  master, 
younger  than  most  of  his  pupils,  far  more  cultivated  in 
every  direction  than  any  of  the  population,  and  practically 
religious,  instructs  the  community  as  well  as  the  school ; 
reclaims  some  of  the  worst,  foils  some,  and  lias  some  de¬ 
tected  and  punished;  encourages  and  loves,  and  is  loved 
by  a  charming  orphan,  and  graduates  into  a  higher  position 
with  the  highest  honors.  The  moral  is  one  of  robust  man¬ 
hood  confirmed  in  the  worst  conditions.— American  and 
Gazette  (Philadelphia). 

The  talent  of  the  author  is  by  no  means  limited  to  exter¬ 
nal  observation,  but  extends  below  the  surface  to  shrewd 
recognition  of  the  lights  and  shades  of  character.  He 
makes  free  use  of  the  comic  element  in  his  descriptions, 
but  only  when  comic  objects  fall  in  his  way;  he  is  not  al¬ 
ways  bound  on  a  forlorn  pursuit  of  fun,  and  docs  his  read¬ 
ers  tlie  justice  to  remember  that  they  arc  capable  of  amuse¬ 
ment  without  being  kept  on  a  broad  laugh  by  perpetual 
caricature.  Although  possessing  a  strong  sense  of  tlie  ludi¬ 
crous,  lie  is  no  cynic;  lie  is  not  one  who  rejoices  in  making 
sport  of  tlie  faults  and  foibles  of  his  fellow-creatures ;  his 
power  of  satire  furnishes  him  witli  a  trenchant  blade,  but 
lie  lias  too  much  good-nature  to  use  it  for  mischief.  The 
kindly  tone  of  his  volume  docs  not  at  all  detract  from  its 
piquant  effect,  while  it  will  recommend  it  to  many  readers 
who  prefer  humanity  to  ill-liumor.— New  York  Tribune. 

It  is  full  of  quaint  humor,  a  tender  pathos,  and  vivid  de¬ 
scriptions.—  New  York  Standard. 

Tlie  “  events  "  are  stirring  and  dramatic,  and  tlie  style  is 
quiet,  impersonal,  and  almost  epigrammatic  in  its  ability  to 
lay  bare  an  entire  situation  or  character  in  a  sentence  or 
phrase.— Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle . 

It  is  at  once  quaint  and  truthful,  aiul  illustrated  as  it  is  by 
masterly  cuts,  it  should  be  one  of  tlie  most  popular 
books.— Christian  Standard  (Cincinnati). 

For  realistic  conception  and  life-like  delineation  of  char¬ 
acter,  it  is  not  excelled  by  any  American  story  .—Methodist. 

Mr.  Eggleston's  powerful  novel,  *'  The  Hoosier  Scliool- 
Master,”  increases  in  interest  as  it  goes  on,  and  contains 
some  characters  truly  original.— Spf&igfielcl  Republican. 

Some  passages  in  it,  for  life-like  delineation  and  the  sim¬ 
ple,  artless  beauty  which  constitute  tlie  highest  perfection 
of  story- writing,  arc  equal  to  some  of  the  very  best  passages 
in  Dickeus. — Religious  Telescope. 

Edward  Eggleston's  genius  for  story-telling  is  now  flower¬ 
ing  out  in  “  The  Hoosier  School-Master,”  an  illustrated 
story,  which  promises  to  be  of  rare  interest.— Sunday-school 
'Times. 

Edward  Eggleston's  story,  “Tlie  Hoosier  School-Master,” 
affords  one  of  tlie  most  graphic  and  picturesque  portrait¬ 
ures  of  tlie  early  frontier  life  ot  the  West  which  lias  ever 
been  written.  Some  of  his  character  sketches  are  inimita¬ 
ble,  and  all  have  an  individuality  and  freshness  which  stamp 
him  as  a  genuine  artist. — N.  Y.  Evening  Mail. 

Tlie  London  Fun  says  of  this  book,  an  edition  of  which 
lias  appeared  in  England : 

“  The  TLoosier  School- Master,  both  by  its  description  as  a 
book  of  American  liumor  and  by  tlie  cut  on  the  wrapper, 
would  lead  one  to  suppose  it  was  something  in  tlie  ‘Josh 
Billings  ’  line.  It  is,  however,  a  pleasant  disappointment  to 
find  it  a  charming  story  in  tlie  vein  of  Wendell  Holmes; 
humorous  it  is  true,  but  full  of  a  rough,  natural  pathos  that 
will  commend  itself  to  all  readers.  AVe  must  keep  an  eye  on 
Mr.  Eggleston.” 

PRICE,  POST-PAID . $1.25. 

Orange  Judd  &.  Co., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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$500  CHALLENGE. 


IVieilTMIM©  MWS. 


New  Yoke  Ameeicax  Institute  Fair  Building,) 

_  „  „  Nov.  4th,  1871.  ( 

E.  M.  Boynton,  80  Beekman  st„  Now  York: 

Sri::  This  certifies  that  I  saw  the  Lightning  Cross-Cut  Saw 
worked  by  hand,  by  two  men,  Nov.  2d,  at  this  Fair.  Said 
men  and  Saw  cut  off  a  sound  8x9-inch  chestnut  log  in  3% 
seconds  ;  and  16  cuts  of  same,  continuously,  in  two  minutes 
and  is  seconds,  or  a  t  the  rate  of  a  cord  of  wood  in  less  than 
nine  minutes;  I  am  satisfied  that  for  ail  purposes  of  cross¬ 
cutting  large  and  small  timber,  your  cross-cuts  and  wood 
saws  have  no  rival  in  speed,  in  ease,  and  in  simplicity. 

I  believe  their  universal  use  would  save  a  vast  amount  of 
money  and  time,  and  lighten  the  toil  of  millions  of  men. 

J.  IV.  BLAKE,  Supt.  A.  I.  F. 

/Where  the  Hardware  Trade  do  not  sell  the  genuine  saw,  a 
six-foot  Cross-Cut  and  a  Wood  Saw  shipped  on  receipt  of  $0. 

BABCOCK 

Fire  Eitmplsher. 

“  Absolutely  the  BEST 
PROTECTION  AGAINST 

fire;:  ” 

Send  for  (<  Its  Record.” 
F.'W,  FARWELL, 

Secretary. 

407  Broadway,  New  York. 
65G  Wabash  ave.,  Chicago. 


rg'IIE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  is  print- 
ed  with  Ink  furnished  by  Ciias.  Emu  Johnson  &  Co., 
10th  and  Lombard  Sts.,  Phila.  09  Gold  St.,  cor.  of  Ann,  N.y. 


Schuyler,  Hartley  &  Graham, 

19  MAIDEN  LANE,  N.  Y., 

Importers  and  Dealers  in  Sporting  Ar¬ 
ticles  of  all  kinds. 

Breech  and  Muzzle-loading  Shot-Guns, 
by  the  best  makers. 

Sporting  Rifles  and  Pistols  of  every 
description,  and  Ammunition  of  all  kinds. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 


READ  THE  NEW  BOOK 

ON 

Farm  -  Gardening 

AND 

SEED  -  growing. 


BY  FRANCIS  BRILL. 


TIFFANY  &  CO. 

Union  Square,  Hew  York, 

SILVERSMITHS, 

Manufacture  and  sell,  at  very  close  and  fixed 
prices,  tile  following  articles  of  STER¬ 
LING  SILVER,  9145-1000  Fine: 

Table  Spoons, 

Dessert  Spoons, 

Tea  Spoons, 

Coffee  Spoons, 

Berry  Spoons, 

Sugar  Spoons, 

Jelly  Spoons, 

Gravy  Spoons, 

Preserve  Spoons, 

E»g  Spoons, 

Cliecsc  Scoops, 

Nut-Spoons, 

Ice-Cream  Spoons, 

Fruit  Spoons, 

Cake  Knives, 

Soup  Ladles, 

Gravy  Ladles, 

Patterns  and  Estimates  sent  to  any 
part  of  the  country.  —ST1 

Works,  53  and  55  Prince  st.,  IV.  ¥. 


Oyster  Ladles, 
Cream  Ladies, 
Punch  Ladles, 
Waffle  Knives, 
Nut  Picks, 

Table  Forks, 
Dessert  Forks, 
Oyster  Forks, 

Pie  Forks, 

Dessert  Knives, 
Pie  Knives, 
Crumb  Knives, 
Fish  Knives, 
Batter  Knives, 
Macaroni  Knives, 
Pickle  Knives, 
Etc.,  Etc. 


A  Mrrafl  Walcl 


Land  within  a  moderate  distance  of  cities  is  too  valuable 
to  allow  regular' agriculture  to  be  followed  with  -profit. 
Corn  and  other  grains  can  he  bought  cheaper  than  they  can 
he  raised,  when  we  take  the  value  of  the  land  into  account. 
The  same  cause  which  increases  the  value  of  the  land— -the 
growth  of  towns  and  villages— affords  a  market  for  the  high¬ 
er-priced  agricultural  products.  Those  who  live  upon 
valuable  land  must  resort  to  Faum-Gaednning.  Those  who 
live  near  the  ordinary  routes  of  transportation  by  which 
produce  can  be  shipped  and' fertilizers  brought  hack  will 
find  it  to  their  object  to  look  into  the  matter  of  Fami-Gai;- 
DJKNiNO.  This  book,  by  Mr.  Brill,  is  the  work  of  an  expe¬ 
rienced  cultivator,  and  will  he  found  full  of  excellent  sug¬ 
gestions  and  instructions. 

Seed-Growing  is  an  increasing  business,iu  this  country, 
arid  American-grown  seeds  are  rapidly  taking  the  prefer¬ 
ence.  Heretofore  we  have  had  no  work  that  gave  directions 
for  growing  and  saving  the.  seed  and  preparing  it  for  market. 
To  the  fariuer  who  wishes  to  grow  his  own  seed  this  hook 
will  be  found  a  profitable  investment. 


Travelers  by  Railroad  frequently  find  their  watches  com¬ 
pletely  demoralized  by  the  continuous  jar  of  the  train.  To 
overcome  this  difficulty  lias  long  been  a  problem  with 
watchmakers,  arid  it  is  now  successfully  accomplished 'in 
tlie  new  grade  made  by  the 

American  Watch  Co.  of  Waltham. 

This  Watch  is  made  in  the  most  substantial  mariner,  on 
the  most  approved  principles,  and  combines  all  the  recent' 
improvements.  It  has  a  new  micrometrical  regulator,  by 
which  the  slightest  variation  can  be  easily  corrected.  It  is 
carefully  adjusted,  and  may  he  entirely  relied  on  to  run  ac¬ 
curately,  wear  well,  and  ENDURE  THE  HARDEST 
USAGE,  without  any  derangement  whatever.  Wo  confi¬ 
dently  recommend  this  watch  to  the  trade  and  the  public  as 


Issued  Weekly. 

A  Large,  Beautiful,  Highly  Illustrated 
and  very  Valuable  Journal,  of  20  Pages 
— full  of  Reliable,  Instructive,  and  In¬ 
teresting  Reading  Matter,  Rows,  and 
Miscellany:  just  suited  to  the  Wants 
and  Wishes  of  every  Family  —  every 
Man,  Woman,  and  Child  in  America  — 
whether  living  in  City  or  Country. 


has  engaged  as  contributors  one  of  the 
finest  Corps  of  Writers  in  the  world. 


Ti:  mis : 

One  Copy,  On©  Year,  -  -  $3.00 
Four  Copies,  One  Year,  -  $2.75  each. 
Ten  or  More  Copies,  -  -  -  $2.50  each. 

One  copy  each  of  Hearth  and  Home 
and  A merican  Agriculturist  will  be  sent 
one  year  for  $4. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


i'oiitenls: 

Onions. 

-Parsley. 

Parsnips. 

Peas. 


Asparagus. 

Beans. 

Beets. 

Broccoli. 

Cabbages. 

Carrots. 

Cauliflower. 

Celery. 

Cold-Frames.- 
Corn. 

Cucumbers. 

Egg-Plants. 

Forcing-Pit. 

Gardening,  Farm. 

“  Market. 

Herbs. 

Horseradish. 

Hot-Beds. 

Implements. 

Insects. 

Kale. 

Kohl-Rabi. 

Leeks. 

Lettuce. 

Machines. 

Manures  and  Manuring. 
Mats,  Straw. 

Melons,  Musk. 

“  Water. 

Number  of  Plants  or  Hills 
on  an  Acre. 

Okra. 

Price,  Post-paid,  . 


Peppers. 

Plowing,  Fall. 

Potatoes. 

Radishes. 

Rhubarb. 

Roots,  Storing  for  Winter. 
Sage. 

Salsify  or  Oyster-Plant. 
Sashes. 

Seed  Cloths. 

Growing. 

“  Harvesting. 

“  Cleaning. 

“  Sowing. 

Shutters. 

Sieves'. 

Soil  and  Preparation. 
Spinach. 

Squashes. 

Summer  Savory. 

Sweet  Marjoram. 

Sweet  Potatoes. 

Thyme. 

Tomatoes. 

Tools  and  their  Uses. 
Transplanting. 

Turnips. 

Vegetables  and  Seeds. 
.  $1.00. 


ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 


the  BEST  WATCH  FOR  THE  BRICE  IN  THIS  MARKET. 

The  full  trade-mark  engraved  on  the  plate  of  each  watch  is 
“AMERICAN  WATCH  CO.,  CRESCENT  ST.,  WAL¬ 
THAM,  MASS.” 

and  it  is  distinctively  known  as  the  CRESCENT-ST.  Watch. 
For  sale  by  all  leading  Jewelers. 

ROBBINS  &  APPLETON, 

GENERAL  AGENTS,  1  BOND  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


PEACH  CULTURE. 

Illustrated.  By  James  Alexander  Fulton.  Price,  $1.50. 

Among  the  fruits,  the  Peach ,  if  not  the  most,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  all.  It  is  so  easily  raised,  comes  into 
hearing  so  soon,  and  is  so  delicious,  as  well  as  beautiful,  it 
is  impossible  that  it  should  not  be  a  favorite.  Living  in  the 
very  center  of  the  peacli-growing  district ;  sharing  the  com¬ 
mon  interest  felt  in  the  subject;  deeply  impressed  with  its 
importance  to  the  individual  planters  themselves,  and  also 
to  the  community  at  large ;  and  believing  that  a  lasting  bene¬ 
fit  could  he  done  to  Loth,  the  author  has  been  induced  to 
prepare  this  work  on  peach  culture. 


HERBERT’S  HUTS  TO  HORSE  KEEPERS, 

By  the  late  Henry  William  Herbert  (Frank 
Forester).  Price  $1.75. 

A  complete  manual  for  Horsemen,  bmhracing :  How  to 
Breed  a  Ilorse ;  How  to  Buy  a  Horse ;  How  to  Break  a 
Horse  ;  How  to  Use  a  Horse ;  How  to  Feed-  a  Horse ;  How 
to  Physic  a  Horse ;  How  to  Drive  a  Horse,  etc.;  and  a  chapter 
on  Mules  and  Ponies,  etc.  Beautifully  illustrated. 

Either  of  the  above  hooks,  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
the  price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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READ  THE  NEW  BOOK 

ON 

Farm  -Gardening 

AND 

SEED  -  GROWING. 

BY  FRANCIS  BRILL. 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

Orange  Judd  &  Co. have  added  to  their  splendid  catalogue 
of  agricultural  books  “Farm-Gardening  and  Seed-Grow¬ 
ing,”  by  Francis  Brill ;  it  is  practical,  plain,  complete,  and 
satisfactory,  so  that  for  a  small  amount  of  money  a  great 
deal  of  desirable  information  can  be  obtained.  If  there  is 
any  firm  anywhere  which  is  to-day  disseminating  so  much 
knowledge  in  regard  to  tilling  of  the  soil  as  this  same  said 
iirm  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  we  will  present  a  medal  to  our 
informer.—  Watchman  and  Reflector  (Boston). 

The  want  occasionally  expressed  to  us  of  a  work  on  the 
cognate  subjects  above  named  (Farm-Gardening  and  Seed- 
Growing),  is  now  met  in  a  book  under  this  title  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Francis  Brill,  formerly  a  market-gardener  and 
seed-grower  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  at  present  engaged  in 
raising  seeds  at  Mattituck,  L.  I.  Its  directions  are  concise 
and  practical,  covering  those  points  on  which  a  beginner  is 
most  likely  to  require  information.—  Country  Gentleman. 

Mr.  Brill  has  had  large  experience,  and  derived  bis  knowl¬ 
edge  wholly  from  the  school  of  actual  tests. —  Chicago 
Evening  Journal. 

We  have  In  this  volume  the  results  of  a  practical  man’s 
experience  in  raising  root  crops  and  other  vegetables  In  the 
market-garden.  Not  only  the  professional  seed-grower  and 
trucker,  but  the  amateur  gardener  who  has  a  little  patch  in 
his  suburban  home,  will  find  many  a  valuablo  hint  and  di¬ 
rection  in  this  full  and  comprehensive  manual.— Suiulag 
School  Times. 

It  seems  to  be  a  very  sensible,  practical  work  by  a  practi¬ 
cal  man.  Mr.  Brill’s  father  was  a  gardener ;  and  he  himself 
lias  had  an  extensive  experience,  and  be  talks  about  what 
lie  knows,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  many  authors  of 
industrial  works.— Moore's  Rural  Neui  Yorker. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  this  farm-gardening  can  be 
made  in  many  districts  of  the  Southern  Atlantic  States,  es¬ 
pecially  near  the  coast,  far  more  profitable  than  growing  the 
ordinary  staple  crops.  In  connection  with  producing  the 
vegetables,  the  growing  and  saving  their  seeds  receive 
minute  attention.— American  Farmer  (Baltimore). 

A  very  useful  hand-book,  not  merely  for  farmers  and 
growers  of  seed  on  an  extensive  scale,  but  for  all  who,  whe¬ 
ther  for  recreation  or  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  their  own 
families  with  garden  products,  desire  to  know  something 
about  the  adaptation  of  seed  to  soil  and  the  mode  of  culture. 
—  Church  Journal  (New  York). 

.  This  industry  is  now  occupying  the  attention  of  many  per¬ 
sons  who  sell  their  products  to  the  great  seed-houses,  and 
novices  who  have  the  facilities,  and  wish  to  enter  upon  the 
business,  will  find  in  this  book  just  the  hints  needed.— 
Springfield  Republican. 

Mr.  Brill  has  been  a  successful  farm-gardener  and  seed- 
grower  for  a  number  of  years,  and  gives  in  a  clear  and  con¬ 
cise  form  the  knowledge  he  has  gained . It  gives  the 

best  method  of  manuring,  planting,  and  cultivating  every 
vegetable  sold  in  markets— in  short,  everything  required  to 
be  known,  plainly  and  fully— and  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  one  who  cultivates  so  much  as  a  rod  of  land,  for 
family  use,  pleasure,  or  profit.— Suffolk  (L.  I.)  Times. 

The  seal  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co.  upon  an  agricultural  pub¬ 
lication  is  sulllcicnt  guarantee  of  its  worth.  Francis  Brill’s 
book,  published  by  them,  is  a  very  complete  work,  giving 
plain,  minute  instructions  as  to  raising,  taking  care  of,  and 
bringing  to  market  those  vegetables  which  arc  most  in  de¬ 
mand  in  the  large  cities,  and  those  seeds  which  arc  being 
called  for  throughout  the  country.— ,V.  Y.  Evening  Mail. 

The  work  of  showing  how  this  can  be  accomplished  has 
fallen  in  good  hands,  and  it  has  been  done  well.  The  book 
will  well  repay  perusal,  and  wc  hope  soon  to  see  its  good 
effects  in  a  more  intelligent  direction  of  farm  industry,  and 
accompanied  by  more  satisfactory  pecuniary  results.— TVie 
Signal  (L.  I.) 

To  the  market-gardener,  or  even  the  owner  of  a  small 
piece  of  tillable  land,  this  book  will  be  of  great  value. 
Qualities  of  soil  required  for  the  growth  of  different  vegeta-  i 
hies,  how  to  plant, how  to  cultivate,  to  harvest,  and  preserve 
during  winter. — ,Y  }'.  Citizen  and  Round  Table. 

Price,  Post-l»ald, . $1.00. 
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We  hope  all  the  readers  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  are  striving  after  improvement — aiming  to  be 
better  this  year  than  they  were  last,  and  to  have 
their  farms,  their  gardens,  their  houses,  barns, 
fences,  machines,  implements,  tools,  and  everything 
about  them  in  better  order  and  improved  condition. 
We  hope  they  are  earnest  men,  active,  industrious, 
energetic ;  men  who  control  circumstances  and  do 
not  let  circumstances  control  them.  To  such  men 
the  present  season,  though  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
couraging  in  some  respects  we  have  had  for  many 
years,  will  teach  and  enforce  an  important  lesson, 
and  one  which  we  shall  all  do  well  to  heed.  Slip¬ 
shod,  slovenly  farming  sometimes  produces  a  paj'- 
ing  crop,  and  the  fact  is  eagerly  seized  by  those 
who  are  opposed  to  an  improved  system  of  firm¬ 
ing,  and  used  as  an  argument  against  those  of  us 
who  advocate  more  thorough  cultivation,  draining, 
and  manuring.  But  this  year  poor  farming  cer¬ 
tainly  will  not  pay.  Wages  are  high,  and  the  crops 
on  thousands  of  carelessly-worked  farms  will  not 
more  than  pay  the  expense  of  harvesting  and 
thrashing.  On  many  good  farms  the  profits  will  be 
small,  hut  at  any  rate  those  of  us  who  are  aiming 
to  make  our  land  clean  and  rich,  and  do  not  over¬ 
crop,  have  no  reason  to  feel  discouraged  when  we 
compare  our  crops  with  those  of  our  neighbors 
who  adopt  a  makeshift  system  of  farming.  The 
season  is  a  had  one,  and  the  mips  light,  but  poor 
as  our  prospects  may  be,  they  are  far  better  than 
they  would  have  been  had  we  made  no  effort  to  im¬ 
prove  our  farms.  The  difference  between  good  and 
poor  farming  the  present  year  is  most  striking. 
You  sec  a  piece  of  wheat  that  will  yield  30  bushels 
per  acre,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence  a  field 
that  will  not  pay  for  harvesting.  On  the  neglected 
farm  we  have  stunted  meadows,  poor  clover,  yellow 
oats,  and  sickly-looking  wheat,  and  we  say  it  is 
“the  drouth.”  Nothing  flourishes  but  weeds. 
These  pump  up  and  evaporate  nearly  or  quite  as 
mucli  water  per  acre  as  would  make  the  difference 
between  a  wet  season  and  a  dry  one.  No  wonder 
the  crops  suffer  for  want  of  rain.  There  is  seldom 
a  year,  we  repeat,  when  there  is  such  a  marked  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  weedy,  neglected,  run-down 
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farm,  and  a  clean,  well-cultivated  one.  Let  the  good 
farmers  take  courage.  Their  labor  is  not  in  vain. 


Hints  about  Work. 

The  great  aim  of  the  farmer  must  be  to  make  the 
labor  he  employs,  as  well  as  his  own  and  that  of  his 
teams,  more  effective.  To  do  this  requires  much 
study.  A  man  may  work  hard  and  accomplish 
little.  He  does  not  plan  well,  or  he  lacks  system 
and  order.  Another  lays  good  plans,  but  lacks 
energy  sufficient  to  carry  them  out  in  all  their  de¬ 
tails.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  know  when  to  work 
and  when  to  let  others  work.  In  haying  and  har¬ 
vesting,  a  farmer  who  employs  a  good  many  men 
should  rarely  undertake  any  steady  work.  He  can 
accomplish  far  more  by  attending  to  the  little  de¬ 
tails  than  by  using  up  all  his  strength  in  pitching 
or  binding.  He  should  always  be  present,  ready  at 
any  moment  to  lend  a  baud  where  his  work  can  be 
most  effective.  He  should  be  able  to  see  at  a  glance 
that  every  important  bolt  in  a  machine  is  tight. 
He  should  know  the  weak  spots  in  all  his  opera¬ 
tions,  and  be  prepared  for  all  emergencies,  no 
should  realize  that  the  weakest  link  determines 
the  strength  of  the  whole  chain.  In  the  innumer¬ 
able  details  of  farm  work  this  weak  link  is  some¬ 
times  in  one  Thing  and  sometimes  in  another,  but 
it  is  always  somewhere.  In  one  field  it  may  be  in 
the  reaper  and  in  another  the  binders  ;  sometimes 
it  is  the  pitcher,  sometimes  the  unloader,  or  on  the 
stack  or  mow.  It  is  always  somewhere,  and  the 
farmer  should  look  out  for  it,  and  be  prepared  to 
strengthen  (hat  point. 

Bigger  Crops  per  Acre. — But  it  is  not  merely  in 
the  details  of  farming  operations  that  we  should 
aim  to  render  our  labor  more  effective — we  must 
more  than  ever  strive  to  get  larger  crops  per  acre. 
High  wages  will  compel  us  to  raise  larger  crops  or 
not  to  raise  any.  It  costs  no  more  to  plow  and 
plant  and  cultivate  an  acre  of  potatoes  that  will 
yield  300  bushels  than  one  th"t  yields  less  than  one 
hundred,  and  where  the:  a  are  many  weeds  little  if 
any  more  to  dig  them.  It  may  cost  twelve  cents  a 
bushel  to  dig  potatoes  in  the  one  case,  and  only 
four  cents  in  the  other.  A  field  of  wheat  yielding 
less  than  ten  bushels  per  acre,  and  so  full  of  thistles 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  bind  it,  will  cost 
more  to  harvest  it  than  a  clean  crop  yielding  thirty- 
five  bushels  per  acre.  And  the  same  principle 
holds  good  with  all  our  crops. 

T Feeds.— We  have  one  of  the  best  climates  in  the 
world  for  killing  weeds.  Our  hot  summers  and 
dry  winds  will  take  the  sap  out  of  even  a  thistle  or 
quack-root,  or  a  plant  of  purslane,  if  we  only  use 
the  means  necessary  to  dissever  its  connection  with 
the  soil.  The  English  farmer  is  obliged  to  spend 
in  ordinary  seasons  far  more  labor  to  kill  quack 
than  is  required  here.  Wc  ought  to  have  the  cleanest 
farms  in  the  world.  And  yet  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  on  thousands  of  farms  in  the  United  States 
the  weeds  run  away  with  half  the  profits.  We 
again  and  again  urge  the  readers  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  to  make  an  earnest  effort  to  kill  the 
weeds,  and  to  make  thorough  work  of  it. 

Summer-Fallows  on  strong,  clayey  land  are  often 
the  best  and  cheapest  means  of  killing  weeds  and 
enriching  the  soil  at  the  same  time.  A  true  sum¬ 
mer-fallow  is  preparing  land  for  a  crop,  and  then 
not  sowing  it  until  the  next  season.  It  cleans  the 
lnnd  and  concentrates  the  plant-food,  which  is  ren- 
de;  ed  available  in  two  years  into  manure  for  one 
crop.  Instead  of  raising  two  wheat  crops  of  fifteen 
bushels  each,  it  enables  us  to  raise  one  crop  of 
thirty  bushels,  and  cleans  the  land  at  the  same.time. 

Fallows  for  Wheat. — A  true  summer-fallow  is  sel¬ 
dom  seen.  Our  so-called  summer-fallows  for  wheat 
are  a  modern  invention,  and  often  a  very  useful  one. 
They  are  of  two  kinds.  One  is  plowing  under  a 
clover  sod  in  June  or  July,  and  then  keeping  the 
surface  clean  by  the  free  nse  of  the  cultivator  and 
harrow,  and  sowing  the  wheat  without  again  plow¬ 
ing.  The  other  is  to  plow  in  June,  and  cross-plow 
as  soon  as  the  sod  is  partially  rotted.  Then  harrow 
thoroughly,  and  cultivate  until  the  sods  are  pulled 
to  pieces  and  the  weeds  all  killed.  Then  plow 
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again  and  sow.  In  our  climate,  such  a  fallow  fre¬ 
quently  makes  the  land  in  splendid  condition  for 
wheat.  Our  chief  objection  to  it  is  that  the  land  is 
not  exposed  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  the 
ameliorating  influences  of  the  atmosphere.  What¬ 
ever  system  is  adopted,  let  the  work  be  thoroughly 
done.  Not  a  weed  should  be  suffered  to  get  a 
breathing  spell.  We  should  aim  to  induce  every 
weed  seed  to  germinate,  and  then  kill  the  young 
plants.  Roots  of  thistles,  quack,  etc.,  should  be 
killed  by  exposing  them  to  the  sun.  If  the  plants 
commence  to  grow,  not  a  leaf  should  be  allowed 
to  get  to  the  surface. 

Fallows  for  Grass.— It  is  sometimes  a  great  con¬ 
venience  to  break  up  a  meadow  or  pasture  in  July 
and  re-seed  it  about  the  first  of  September.  A  still 
better  plan  is  to  break  it  up  the  fall  previous  or 
early  in  the  spring,  and  thoroughly  subdue  the 
grass  and  weeds,  and  make  the  land  as  mellow  as  a 
garden  ;  but  we  have  found  much  benefit  by  break¬ 
ing  up  in  July  and  making  the  surface  mellow  by 
repeated  harrowing  and  cultivating.  Sow  a  peck 
of  timothy  seed  per  acre  the  last  of  August  or  first 
of  September,  and  such  other  grasses  as  may  be 
desired.  Roll  after  seeding. 

Cultivating  Corn. — To  hill  or  not  to  hill  is  still  an 
open  question,  but  no  one  doubts  the  advantage  of 
thoroughly  and  repeatedly  cultivating  the  corn  crop. 
In  the  pressure  of  other  work,  however,  many  ne¬ 
glect  to  use  the  cultivator  as  freely  as  would  be  for 
their  interest.  Let  the  cultivators  always  be  in 
readiness,  so  that  when  there  is  an  hour  to  spare 
during  haying,  it  may  be  profitably  spent  in  the 
cornfield.  It  never  pays  to  use  a  poor  cultivator 
or  to  seta  careless  man  to  cultivate,  as  the  hard 
spots  that  need  it  most,  will  be  apt  to  be  left  un¬ 
stirred.  Our  own  plan  is  to  throw  dirt  enough  to 
the  plants  to  smother  small  weeds  in  the  hill. 

Hay  will  be  late  this  year,  and  the  crop  light. 
Make  the  best  of  it.  See  article  on  another  page. 

Harvesting  Wheat. — Cut  as  soon  as  the  kernels 
cease  to  have  any  milk  in  them,  but  not  earlier. 
Bind  carefully'  and  set  the  sheaves  up  firmly,  so 
that  they  will  not  blow  down.  Much  wheat  is  lost 
from  careless  shocking.  If  the  weather  is  threaten¬ 
ing,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  cap  the  shocks  with  a  couple 
of  sheaves.  If  the  wheat  is  to  be  thrashed  as  it  is 
drawn  in,  it  should  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  shock 
until  the  kernels  are  quite  hard  and  dry,  otherwise 
the  wheat  will  be  sure  to  heat  in  the  granary,  and 
in  any  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  turn  it  over  oc¬ 
casionally.  Wheat  that  is  put  in  a  stack  or  barn, 
may  be  drawn  earlier.  Thrust  the  hand  into  the 
middle  of  the  sheaf  under  the  band,  and  if  there  is 
no  feeling  of  dampness,  draw  in  at  once,  provided 
there  is  no  dew  or  rain  on  the  sheaves  and  the 
butts  on  the  ground  are  dry.  If  the  butts  are  damp, 
push  over  the  shocks  and  expose  the  butts  to  the 
sun  or  wind  for  an  hour  or  so  ahead  of  the  pitcher. 
If  you  are  short  of  barn  room,  put  two  good  men 
on  the  bay,  and  let  every  sheaf  be  properly  laid  in 
courses  and  pressed  firmly  together.  A  man  who 
understands  his  business,  can  get  one  third  more 
wheat  into  the  barn  than  if  the  work  is  done  care¬ 
lessly.  When  wheat  is  once  safely  in  the  barn,  it 
is  a  great  mistake  to  thrash  too  early'.  The  straw 
and  wheat  will  both  be  better  if  allowed  to  remain 
for  a  month  or  two,  or  at  any  rate  until  the  wheat 
is  through  sweating.  The  most  economical  way  to 
draw  in  wheat  is  with  three  wagons,  one  man  to 
pitch,  one  man  to  each  wagon,  to  load,  drive,  and 
unload,  and  two  on  the  bay.  The  “weak  spot” 
is  in  not  having  the  horses  start  promptly  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  last  sheaf  in  the  shock  is  on  its  way  to 
the  load.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  more 
time  is  occupied  in  getting  the  wagon  from  one 
shock  to  another  than  in  pitching  the  shock.  A 
good  pitcher,  if  the  loaders  understand  their  work, 
will  send  home  a  load  every  fifteen  or  twenty'  min¬ 
utes,  or  1%  to  2  acres  an  hour  of  a  fair  crop  of 
wheat  of  say  28  to  30  bushels  per  acre. 

Barley. — A  good  crop  of  barley  that  ripens  evenly, 
is  not  difficult  to  manage,  but  a  poor,  weedy  crop, 
part  green  and  part  so  ripe  that  it  “  crinkles  ”  down, 
will  tax  a  man’s  ingenuity  and  patience  to  get  it 
into  the  barn  without  loss  and  in  proper-  condition. 


Our  own  plan  is  to  cut  with  a  self-raking  reaper. 
Sometimes,  when  the  straw  is  heavy,  we  bind  it  into 
sheaves.  This  is  decidedly  the  better  way.  As  a 
rule,  however,  we  cure  it  loose,  merely  turning  the 
gavels  once  in  the  forenoon  and  once  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  and  putting  into  cock  before  night  all  that 
was  cut  in  the  forenoon.  We  think  it  is  well  to  let 
that  cut  in  the  afternoon  lie  undisturbed  as  left  by 
the  machine  until  the  next  morning,  when  it  should 
be  turned  once  or  twice,  and  drawn  in,  if  ready,  in 
the  afternoon.  It  is  very  important  to  cure  it  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  not  to  draw  in  while  any  dew  is  on  it. 

Feas. — We  have  tried  many  ways  of  harvesting 
peas.  They  can  be  pulled  with  a  revolving  wooden 
rake,  but  it  is  slovenly'  work.  They  can  be  “  rolled  ” 
with  a  scythe  into  small  heaps.  With  a  short  scythe 
they  can  be  mown  into  swaths.  Last  year  we  cut 
a  very  heavy  crop  of  peas  and  oats  that  was  badly 
lodged,  with  a  Johnston  Reaper.  It  did  the  work 
to  perfection.  Pea  straw,  when  well  cured  and 
not  over-ripe,  makes  excellent  fodder.  Turn  in  an 
hour  after  cutting,  and  keep  turning,  so  as  to  cure 
rapidly  and  avoid  unnecessary  risk  of  rain. 

Animals. — In  the  busy,  driving  season  of  haying 
and  harvesting  the  live-stock  on  the  farm  is  very 
apt  to  be  neglected.  Be  on  your  guard  against  this. 
Make  it  your  personal  business  to  see  that  the 
horses,  cows,  sheep,  and  pigs  are  attended  to.  Es¬ 
pecially  see  that  no  animal  suffers  for  want  of  water. 

Sheep,  especially-  the  English  breeds,  do  much 
better  for  a  frequent  change  of  pasture.  After 
weaning  turn  the  ewes  into  a  rather  poor  pasture, 
and  examine  them  every  two  or  three  days,  to  see 
that  their  bags  are  not  caked.  Draw  out  the  milk 
from  those  that  are  much  distended.  Let  the  lambs 
be  put  in  the  best  pasture  you  have,  and  also  give 
them  half  a  pound  of  oats  or  bran  each  per  day  for 
a  week  or  so — the  longer  the  better.  If  any  scour, 
give  them  half  a  pint  of  milk-porridge,  mad 6  with 
wheat  flour,  or  in  severe  cases  five  to  ten  drops  of 
laudanum.  Change  the  pasture  as  often  as  possible. 
If  not  already  done,  dip  the  lambs  in  a  solution  of 
carbolic  soap,  to  kill  ticks,  etc.  If  there  is  the 
slightest  symptom  of  footrot,  dress  the  feet  of 
every  sheep  in  the  flock  with  crude  carbolic  acid. 
Smear  the  noses  of  the  sheep  with  tar  to  keep  off  flies. 

Calves  should  have  good  pasture,  plenty  of  water, 
and  access  to  shade  and  shelter.  If  they  have  a 
little  grain  or  bran,  it  will  be  a  great  help  to  them. 

Cows ,  unless  the  pasture  is  unusually  good,  should 
have  a  feed  of  corn-fodder  twice  a  day-.  If  very 
succulent,  let  it  wilt  a  little  before  feeding.  A  quart 
or  two  of  corn-meal  per  day,  fed  in  connection  with 
the  corn-fodder,  will  make  the  latter  as  nutritious 
as  the  best  grass. 

Take  Care  of  your  own  Health ,  and  of  that  of  your 
family.  See  that  the  cellar  is  scrupulously  clean. 
Whitewash  frequently.  Use  chloride  of  lime  freely 
about  the  sinks,  sewers,  etc.  Recollect  that  dry 
earth  is  a  capital  disinfectant,  and  is  cheap  in  the 
country.  We  have  an  idea  that  there  are  out-houses 
that  would  not  be  quite  so  offensive  if  half  a  load 
of  earth  was  shoveled  into  them  every  few  weeks. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

The  showers  of  June  have  started  a  fresh  growth 
of  weeds,  and  it  is  ouly  by  constant  cultivation 
that  they  can  be  subdued.  During  a  dry  season, 
much  good  can  be  done  to  plants  of  all  kinds  by' 
keeping  the  soil  well  stirred.  Never  allow  the 
work  of  weed-killing  to  get  behind,  for  when  weeds 
are  once  established  it  is  very  difficult  to  kill-them, 
except  by  extra  expense  in  time  and  money. 


Orchard  and  Nursery. 

The  fruit  crop  promises  to  be  very  large,  and 
ample  preparations  must  be  made  for  harvesting 
and  preserving  it  as  fast  as  it  ripens.  Provide 
plenty  of  baskets,  barrels,  crates,  etc.,  for  trans¬ 
porting  the  fruit  to  market. 

Thinning. — If  growers  would  only  take  the  time 
to  thin  out  their  fruit,  the  remainder  would  bring 
a  much  higher  price,  more  than  enough  to  pay  for 


the  time  and  trouble  expended,  and  they  would  bed¬ 
sides  be  more  certain  of  a  crop  every  year.  Where 
a  tree  is  allowed  to  perfect  all  the  fruit  it  sets,  it 
becomes  exhausted,  and  requires  one  or  more  years 
to  regain  its  vigor. 

Beaches. — Those  ripening  prematurely  should  be 
marketed,  as  they  usually  bring  a  good  price. 

Grafts. — Pinch  back  the  most  vigorous  shoots, 
to  prevent  their  breaking  off  in  high  winds. 

Budding  usually  commences  this  month,  or  at 
least  as  soon  as  there  are  well-formed  buds  to  be 
had,  and  when  the  bark  of  the  stock  will  lift  easily. 

Insects. — Watch  the  trees  for  late  broods  of  cater¬ 
pillars,  and  if  the  trees  are  infested  with  borers  dig 
them  out  as  soon  as  discovered. 

Black-Knot. — Cut  out  and  burn  on  the  first  ap¬ 
pearance,  fot  if  not  destroyed  it  soon  spreads  over 
the  entire  tree,  and  finally  throughout  the  orchard. 

Slugs  must  be  dusted  with  powdered  lime. 

Seeds. — Gather  cherry-stones  and  mix  with  sand, 
to  prevent  drying.  Many  seeds  of  ornamental 
trees  require  to  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe.  Keep 
the  rows  of  young  seedlings  clear  of  weeds. 

Suckers  should  be  rubbed  off  as  soon  as  they 
make  their  appearance,  as  they'  injure  the  looks  of4 
the  tree,  as  well  as  interfere  with  its  growth. 


IT- ii it  Gni-ilen. 

Grape-Vines. — Keep  the  new  canes  well  tied  up, 
to  prevent  them  from  being  broken  by  high  winds. 
Rub  off  all  superfluous  shoots  as  soon  as  they 
start.  If  mildew  makes  its  appearance,  use  sulphur 
freely,  applying  it  with  a  bellows  made  especially 
for  the  purpose.  Do  not  allow  young  vines  just 
coming  into  bearing  to  bear  more  than  a  bunch  to 
the  cane  at  their  first  fruiting. 

Currants  and  Gooseberries. — These  require  but 
little  attention,  except  to  look  out  for  insects,  if 
they  were  properly  pruned,  so  that  plenty  of  light 
and  air  can  reach  the  fruit  to  prevent  mildew. 

Strawberries.— Haw  plants  are  best  propagated  by 
striking  runners  in  small  pots  plunged  in  the  soil. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  are  well  rooted,  they  may  be 
set  out  in  permanent  beds,  and  next  season  will 
produce  a  good  crop.  The  old  beds  should  be  kept 
clear  of  weeds.  If  they  were  properly  mulched 
last  spring  they  will  require  but  little  attention. 

Baspberries. — Old  canes  which  have  got  through 
bearing  must  be  cut  out,  and  the  new  growth  tied 
up  to  stakes  or  to  a  horizontal  wire  stretched 
along  the  row.  Three  or  four  new  cancs  are 
enough  to  leave  for  fruiting  next  season. 

Blackberries. — The  new  growth  for  bearing  fruit 
next  season  must  be  kept  in  proper  shape  by 
pinching  the  shoots,  none  of  which  should  be  over 
five  feet  high,  and  the  laterals  cut  back  to  18  inches. 

Dwarf  Trees  of  whatever  shape  must  be  kept 
pinched  back,  and  will  need  a  good  deal  of  atten¬ 
tion  during  the  growing  season.  Thinning  is  espe¬ 
cially  necessary  in  dwarf  trees,  as  the  best  fruit  is 
grown  by  allowing  only  a  portion  to  perfect  itself. 

Breserving  Fruit. — When  one  has  an  abundance 
of  fruit,  it  is  desirable  to  dry  and  can  as  much  as 
possible,  as  it  will  keep  for  many  years  if  put  up 
in  cans  and  jars  perfectly  air-tight. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

Keep  the  soil  constantly  occupied  with  some 
crop,  and  give  the  land  plenty  of  manure,  to  prevent 
exhaustion.  The  land  cleared  of  spinach,  early 
peas,  or  potatoes,  maybe  used  for  growing  turnips  or 
late  cabbages.  Weeds  should  be  kept  under,  taking 
care  not  to  allow  any  to  run  to  seed,  and  in  a  few 
years  the  ground  may  be  cleared  of  most  weeds. 

Beans. — As  soon  as  the  vines  have  reached  the 
top  of  the  poles,  they  should  be  pinched,  to  induce 
their  early  bearing.  Bush  sorts  may  be  planted  in 
any  cleared  spot  in  the  garden. 

Beets  may  still  be  planted  for  late  crops. 

Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers. — Transplant  the  late 
sorts  from  the  seed-bed,  using  only  the  most  vigor¬ 
ous  plants.  They  ought  to  be  set  out  in  well -man* 
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ured  ground,  and  lioed  often.  Sprinkle  the  plants 
with  air-slaked  lime  when  the  dew  is  on;  it  will 
tend  to  prevent  injury  by  the  cabbage-worm. 

Carrots. — Thin  out  as  soon  as  they  are  well  up, 
and  keep  down  all  weeds  until  the  tops  are  so  large 
as  to  prevent  working  between  the  rows. 

Corn. — Sow  early  sorts  this  month,  as  they  will 
usually  give  one  picking  at  least  before  the  frost. 

Cucumbers. — Sow  the  Long  Green  variety  for 
oickles,  using  plenty  of  manure. 

_  Egg-Plants  need  warm  weather  as  well  as  plenty 
of  manure,  and  an  occasional  watering  of  liquid 
manure,  to  enable  them  to  bear  profitably.  Place 
hay  or  straw  under  the  fruit,  to  keep  it  from  touch¬ 
ing  the  ground. 

Endive  may  be  sown  for  late  salad,  if  it  is  used. 

Herbs  are  best  when  grown  as  a  second  crop. 
They  should  be  sown  in  beds  or  boxes,  and  after¬ 
wards  transplanted  ;  they  do  best  when  set  out  late. 

Leelcs ,  where  the  plants  are  too  thick  to  remain, 
may  be  transplanted  into  a  rich  soil.  Six  inches  is 
near  enough  to  have  them  grow  well. 

Melons. — Keep  the  soil  stirred  until  the  vines 
cover  the  ground,  and  pinch  back  where  they  grow 
too  vigorously. 

Onions.  —  Keep  the  ground  between  the  rows 
stirred  often,  and  a  dressing  of  salt  and  ashes  will 
be  of  benefit ;  if  too  thick,  thin  out. 

Potatoes. — The  ground  occupied  by  early  potatoes 
may  be  planted  with  late  cabbages  or  turnips.  The 
green  tops  should  be  turned  under  with  the  plow, 
when  they  will  decay  rapidly. 

Phubarb. — As  soon  as  fruit  becomes  plenty,  allow 
the  rhubarb  to  rest,  cutting  off  the  flower-stalks  as 
fast  as  they  appear,  as  they  exhaust  the  plants. 

Sweet- Potatoes,  whether  in  hills  or  in  ridges,  must 
be  hoed  often,  and  the  vines  not  allowed  to  root. 

Squashes.  — Hoe  often  until  the  vines  cover  the 
ground,  and  after  this  pull  out  the  weeds  which 
appear  above  the  vines. 

Tomatoes  do  best  if  trained  upon  trellises,  as  in 
this  way  they  ripen  more  evenly.  If  trellises  can 
not  be  made,  brush,  or  some  hay  laid  around  each 
plant,  will  keep  the  fruit  from  contact  with  the 
ground.  Pick  off  the  green  caterpillar  which  de¬ 
stroys  the  foliage  and  young  fruit. 

Weeds. — The  constant  use  of  the  hoe  and  rake  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  weeds  under,  and  if  they  arc 
not  allowed  to  grow  higher  than  an  inch,  weeds  can 
easily  be  destroyed  with  a  sharp  rake. 

- o - 

Flower-Garden  and  Lawn. 

Lawns  will  need  to  be  mowed  once  a  week,  in 
order  to  keep  them  in  good  condition.  A  large 
lawn  may  be  cut  quite  easily  with  a  lawn-mower  ; 
small  hand-mowers  are  now  very  common  and  quite 
cheap.  Any  perennial  weeds  that  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance  should  be  pulled  out ;  the  annual  ones  are 
easily  destroyed  by  constant  mowing. 

Edgings  around  paths  or  flower-beds  must  be  cut 
with  the  edging-knife,  and  the  weeds  and  grass 
pulled  out  of  the  paths. 

Stakes. — Many  plants  require  support  in  the  shape 
of  stakes  and  trellises ;  these  should  be  inconspic¬ 
uous  in  color,  and  concealed  as  much  as  possible. 

Climbers.  — The  new  growth  of  Wistarias  and 
other  climbing  plants  ought  to  be  trained,  so  that 
it  may  not  be  broken  by  high  winds. 

Dahlias. — Tie  up  to  stakes  as  soon  as  the  plants 
are  tall  enough  to  require  it.  Water  if  needed. 

Poses. — A  very  neat  and  pretty  way  of  training 
roses  is  to.peg  them  upon  the  ground,  so  that  the 
branches  cover  the  entire  surface.  Pegs  0  or  8 
inches  long,  with  a  hook  at  the  end,  are  easily  made, 
or  willow-twigs,  bent,  double,  may  be  used  in  fasten¬ 
ing  down  the  shoots. 

Bulbs. — As  fast  as  the  tops  dry  up  and  turn  yel¬ 
low,  dig  them  up  and  place  in  a  dry  place  to  ripen 
off,  and  when  thoroughly  dry,  store  in  a  cool  place, 
where  rats  and  mice  will  not  injure  them. 

Seeds. — Gather  as  fast  as  they  ripen,  and  after  the 
seed-pods  are  dry,  clean  the  seed,  and  place  them 


in  papers  labeled  with  the  name  and  date.  Seeds 
of  perennials  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe. 


Greenhouse  anti  Window  Plants. 

Shading  and  watering  are  the  principal  things  to 
attend  to  in  the  greenhouse.  Shade  must  be  sup¬ 
plied  to  camellias  by  means  of  cloth  screens,  or 
whitewashing  the  glass.  Give  plenty  of  water  to 
hanging  baskets.  Look  after  insects,  and  see  that 
none  are  allowed  to  get  a  foothold  in  the  houses. 
To  destroy  red  spider,  keep  the  air  constantly  moist. 
Make  cuttings  of  all  plants  needed  for  winter  bloom¬ 
ing,  in  order  that  they  may  become  well  established 
before  winter.  This  is  a  good  time  to  look  after  a 
supply  of  potting  earth,  and  for  turning  over  the 
pile  already  prepared. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


Gold  advanced  to  114%,  closing  June  13th  at  113%  .... 
Movements  in  Breadstuffs  have  been  on  a  more  extensive 
scale,  particularly  in  Corn  and  Oats.  The  receipts  of 
Corn  have  been  very  heavy,  and  receivers  have  been  free 
sellers,  reducing  prices  materially,  and  leading  to  a  brisk 
business,  in  the  main  for  export,  though  in  part  for  home- 
trade  purposes,  and  on  speculative  account.  The  arrivals 
of  Corn  on  Wednesday,  June  12th,  were  extraordinarily 
large,  having  exceeded  017,000  bushels,  much  of  the 
amount  “  out  of  condition,”  rendering  contract  deliveries 
difficult  and  unusually  unsatisfactory  to  operators.  The 
dealings  in  Wheat  have  been  comparatively  moderate, 
shippers  having  given  most  of  their  attention  to  Corn, 
though  prices  were  quoted  lower.  Rye  and  Barley  have 
been  in  request,  but  much  easier  in  price.  Oats  have 

been  in  fair  demand,  but  quoted  cheaper . Provisions 

have  been  less  active ;  hog  products  have  held  their  own 
well  as  to  values.  Beef  nominally  unchanged.  Butter 
and  Cheese  closed  dull  and  heavy,  with  buyers  reluctant 
to  operate  freely  at  even  the  reduced  figures,  particularly 

for  shipment . Eggs  closed  about  steady,  but  very 

quiet . Hay,  lower  and  less  urgently  sought  after . 

Hops  held  firmly,  but  inactive.  Few  desirable  lots  were 

available  at  the  close . Wool  ruled  quite  dull,  in  the 

main,  but  toward  the  close  attracted  more  attention, 
chiefly  to  meet  the  more  urgent  requirements  of  manu¬ 
facturers,  on  the  basis  of  previous  quotations.  Domestic 
has  been  in  very  light  supply,  and  holders  have  been  firm 
in  their  views.  New  clip  arrives  slowly  from  all  sections. 
The  offerings  of  foreign,  particularly  of  other  than  prime 
to  choice  grades,  have  been  comparatively  liberal  at  the 
ruling  figures,  holders  meeting  the  demand  with  prompt¬ 
ness,  the  principal  dealings  having  been  in  Cape.  The 
final  adjustment  of  the  tariff  has  tended  to  stimulate  pur¬ 
chases . Tobacco  has  been  in  good  demand,  largely  for 

export,  at  steadier  prices . Seeds  have  been  dull  and 

irregular  in  value . A  Butter  and  Cheese  Exchange  is 

in  contemplation,  in  the  interest  of  receivers  and  dealers. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
June  14, 1872,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  TUB  NKW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  live.  Harley.  Oats. 
26  d’s  this  m’tll.295,000  1,119,000  .1,172,000  1S4.500  329,000  1,397.000 
24  d’s  last  in'th. 184,000  941,000  1,347,000  - - -  127,000  004,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  live.  Harley.  Oats. 

26  d’s  W«sm’th.l94, 000 1,401,000  5,119,000  109,500  155,000  1,443,000 
24  d’s  last  in’th .204,000  1,795,000  3,336,000  130,000  249,000  1,404,000 

'Z.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hye.  Harley.  Oats. 

26  days  1972. .  .205,000  1,119,000  5,172,000  194,500  328,000  1,397,000 

27  days  1871... 271,000  3,151,000  2,876,000  S7.000  41,000  1,413,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hye.  Harley.  Oats. 

26  d’s  1372... 191, 000  1,401,000  5,119,000  168,500  155.000  1,443,000 

27  d’s  1871.... 247, 000  2,745,000  2,933,000  65,0t0  23,000  1,156,000 


3.  Exports  from  Neto  York,  Jan.  1  to  June  12. 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hye.  Harley.  Oats. 

1872  .  363, 3S0  3.242,961  6,906,769  252,024  22,058  15,178 

1871 .  874,090  6,153,722  3,200,638  34,919  78,818  14,889 

1870  ....  727,097  5,435,282  130,549  36,595  -  9,378 

1869 .  420,294  3,802,539  1,328,869  -  40,401 

1868  .  403,556  2,580, S05  8,559,097  153,093  -  39,008 


1. 


Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  Few  York. 


Wheat, 

1873.  .  hush. 

June  11 . '  491,211 

May  8 . 1,015,553 

Aprils . 1,881,946 

1871. 

May  9  .  283,700 

April  10 .  811,871 

March  13. ..  .1,523,785 


Corn, 

hush. 

156,673 

197,203 

424,856 

250,245 

180,917 

201,388 


Hye,  Harley,  Oats, 
bush,  busli.  bush. 
284,017  61,844  727,120 
271,565  18,032  1,115,022 
355,430  190,001  78,387 

100,731  50,725  370,220 

150,904  164,898  709,303 

150,514  829,310  1,133,897 


Malt, 

busli. 

7,209 

80,447 


171,933 

171,897 

218,231 


5.  Hecelpts  at  head  of  tide-water  at  Albany  each  sea¬ 
son  to  June  Slh . 


Flour. 

Wheat. 

Corn. 

Hye. 

Harley. 

Oats. 

bills. 

bush. 

busli. 

busli. 

hush. 

busli. 

1872... 

060.800 

1,088,500 

135,700 

337,000 

787,200 

1871... 

2,611,500 

2,093.800 

38.200 

29,700 

593,500 

1870... 

....  33,400 

1,900,000 

127,700 

41,200 

78,900 

382,500 

1809. . . 

....  28,500 

1,531,000 

718,000 

124,400 

11,800 

519.600 

1808... 

....  65,700 

3,081.900 

8,297,400 

140,200 

320,300  1,801.800 

1807. . . 

....  17,100 

21 ,700 

592,100 

28,000 

28,200 

270,500 

1860. . . 

....  31,200 

317,200 

2,090,700 

04.300 

41,700 

898,700 

1805... 

517,900 

731,800 

51,000 

114,300  1,9-41,300 

7  10  @  7  60 

5  60 

©  6  25 

4  40  ©  6  OS 

4  10 

@  5  50 

3  65  ©  4  10 

3  45 

@  3  95 

2  00  ©  2  30 

1  95 

@  2  15 

>  75  @2  15 

1  70 

@  2  05 

<8  3”2@ 

79% 

70 

@  72% 

2  V4® 

78% 

63 

@  70 

56  @ 

02 

48 

@  55 

60  @ 

65 

51 

@  55 

1  05  @1  10 

90 

© 

65  @  1  15 

60 

@  1  12% 

1  65  @2  25 

1  30 

@  1  70 

00  @  1  25 

60 

@  1  20 

23%@ 

24% 

26 

@  26% 

25  @ 

75 

25 

@  75 

65  @ 

75 

60 

@  75 

9  © 

10 

9%@  10% 

2  50  @  3  00 

3  12%@  3  50 

2  20  @  2  35 

2  20 

®  2  35 

JX® 

10% 

7%®  10% 

33  @ 

38 

30 

©  38 

14  @ 

17 

10 

©  19% 

8  @ 

16 

18 

©  16 

8  @ 

49 

'7 

@  48 

62  @ 

80 

65 

®  82 

60  @ 

85 

60 

@  80 

36  @ 

60 

SO 

@  55 

9%@ 

9% 

9%@  9% 

40  00  @41  50 

40  00 

@42  00 

Current  Wholesale  Prices. 

May  14.  June  14. 

Price  of  Gold .  113%  113% 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State  $7  10  @  8  65  $5  60  @  8  00 

Super  to  Extra  Southern.. . .  7  25  @13  50  0  60  ©Ml  50 

Extra  Western .  770  @13  75  0  75  @15  50 

Extra  Genesee .  8  65  @11  00  8  10  @10  75 

Superfine  Western . . 

Rye  Flour  . . 

Corn-Meal . 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White. 

All  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber. 

Corn— Yellow . 

Mixed . 

Oats— Western . 

State  . 

Rye  . 

Barley . . . 

Hat— Bale  18  100  lbs . 

Straw,  ¥100  lbs . 

Cotton— Middlings,  ¥  lb _ 

HoPS-Crop  of  1871, 18  lb . 

Feathers— Live  Geese,  iff  lb. 

Seed— Clover,  ¥  16  . 

Timothy,  ¥  bushel . 

Flax,  ¥  bushel . 

Sugak— Brown,  ¥16 . 

Molasses.  Cuba.  ¥eal . . 

Coffee—  Rio  (Gold,  in  bond). 

Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &c„  ¥16. 

Seed  Leaf,  Hi  lb . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece, ¥  lb. 

Domestic,  pulled.  HI  lb . 

California,  unwashed, . 

Tallow,  Tb  . 

Oil-Cake— Hi  ton . .  . . 

Por.K— Mess,  HI  barrel . .  13  75  @14  00  13  50 

Prime,  HI  barrel .  11  00  @ - 10  w 

Beef— Plain  mess . 7  50  @10  00  7  50  @10  00 

Laud,  in  tres.  &  barrels,  ¥  B>. 

Butter— State,  Hi  lb . 

Western,  ?!  lb . 

CnEESE.  . . 

Beans— Hi  bushel . 

Peas— Canada,  free,  ¥  bu _ 

Eggs— Fresh,  ¥  dozen  . 

Poultry— Fowls . 

Turkeys — ¥  lb . 

Geese,  ¥  pair . 

Ducks,  ¥  pair . 

Potatoes,  ¥  bbl . 

Turnips— ¥  bbl . 

Cabbages— ¥  bbl . 

Onions— ¥  bbl . 

Broom  -corn— ¥  lb . 

Apples— ¥  barrel . 

New  Potatoes— ¥  bbl . 

Radishes— ¥  100  hunches.... 

SpiNAcn— ¥  bbl  . .  . 

Rhubarb— ¥  100  bunches . 

Lettuce— ¥  100  . 

Asparagus— ¥  bunch . 

Tomatoes— New,  ¥  box . 

Strawberries— ¥  quart .  75  @  1  25  5  @  18 

CnERRiES— ¥ft .  —  ©  —  0  @  16 

Gooseberries.  ¥  bushel .  —  @  —  2  00  @  2  50 

Onions,  new— ¥  crate .  —  @  —  150  0200 

Turnips,  new— ¥  100  bunches  —  @  2  00  @  0  00 

Green  I'ras— ¥  bag .  —  @  —  2  00  @  3  00 

Cucumbers — ¥  crate .  —  @  —  100  @150 

New  York  Livestock  Markets. 

Heeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tot’l. 

14,600  28.058  55,796 
21,112  37,190  70,493 
14,025  41,177  67,450 
20,503  44.120  77,232 
70.305  150,554  270,971 
66,053  170,472  296,229 


8%@  9% 

8%@  9% 

25  ©  35 

16 

©  26 

18  @  27 

10 

©  21 

6  ©  17 

4 

@  14% 

2  50  ©  3  50 

3  10 

©  3  75 

1  25  @  1  27% 

1  15 

@  1  20 

14%@  17 

13 

@  17% 

16  ©  20 

17 

©  22 

15  ©  20 

— 

©  — 

1  12%@  3  50 

1  25 

@  3  00 

-  @  - 

75 

@  1  25 

1  25  @  2  75 

1  25 

®  2  50 

3  00  @  3  50 

3  00 

©  3  50 

Nominal. 

2  00 

@  3  00 

50  @  3  00 

50 

@  1  50 

5  ©  9 

3 

@  9 

1  75  ©  5  50 

2  00 

@  5  50 

8  00  ©  9  00 

2  50 

©  9  00 

75  ©  2  50 

50 

©  1  00 

2  50  ©  3  50 

75 

@  1  00 

4  00  @  8  00 

2  00 

@  3  50 

1  00  ©  8  00 

1  50 

@  2  50 

10  @  28 

12%@  37% 

90  ©  1  00 

1  00 

©  1  12% 

WEEK  ENDING 

May  20th . 8,529  100  4,443 

May  27t.h . 7,431  93  4,658 

June  3d . 8,249  95  3,904 

June  10th . 9,013  GS  3,523 

Total  in  4  Weeks . 33,222  362  10,528 

d.o.forprcv.5  TFeei.s.40,351  424  18,935 

Heeve-s.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 

Average  per  Week . 8,305  90  4,132  17.57G  37,638 

do.  do.  last  Month _ 8.070  85  3,987  13,211  34,094 

do.  do.  pre.v’s  Month — 7,283  132  1.7SG  17,456  25,572 

Average  per  Week,  1871 . 7, 1ST  8S  2,301  25,132  25,177 


Beef  Cattle. — Cattle  have  been  coming  forward  un¬ 
usually  free  this  spring,  good  markets  encouraging  ship¬ 
ments.  Texas  is  giving  us  many  cattle,  no  loss  than  3,160 
arriving  from  that  State  during  the  past  month,  some  of 
them  made  fat  by  feeding  in  Missouri.  The  demand  has 
been  very  good,  and  prices  gradually  worked  up  until  last 
Monday,  when  5,310  were  on  sale  and  a  dull  trade  was  the 
result,  some  stock  holding  over,  not  weather  was  un¬ 
favorable.  The  railroads  have  been  taxed  to  their  full 
capacity,  to  bring  stock  forward,  and  there  is  talk  of  ad¬ 
vancing  the  freights.  Late  rains  make  tall  grass,  and 
there  is  quite  a  demand  for  stock  cat  tle,  largely  selected 
from  the  wholesale  markets  at  Buffalo  and  Albany.  Just 
at  the  close  the  feeling  is  heavy,  lnit  probably  this  dull¬ 
ness  will  he  of  short  duration.  Prices  are  not  very  much 
lower,  hut.salcs  are  slow. 

Below  we  give  the  range  of  prices,  average  price,  and 
figures  at  which  large  lots  were  sold  : 

May  20,  ranged  11  @13%c.  Large  sales  11  %@12%c.  Av.  12 

May27tli,  do.  1L  @13%c;  do.  do.  11%@12%c.  do.  12 

.Time  3d.  do.  10%@13%c.  do.  do.  12  @13  c.  dc.  124; 

JunelOUi,  do.  10  @14  c.  do.  do.  11  @13Ue,  do.  12% 

Milch  Cows. — Milk  has  not  been  so  abundant  be¬ 
fore,  nor  so  cheap,  for  many  years.  This  has  had  a  depress¬ 
ing  influence  upon  the  fresh-oow  trade,  offset,  in  a  small 
degree,  by  the  high  price  of  beef,  making  fat  dry  cows  more 
valuable.  Just  now  there  is  a  better  demand,  milk  begin¬ 
ning  to  improve  with  the  hot  weather,  which  always  in¬ 
creases  its  use.  Common  cows  sell  at  $30  @$45,  fair  at 

$55  @$65,  and  good  to  prime  at  $70  @  $S0 . C&Ivow. 

— There  is  a  further  improvement  in  all  kinds  of  calves, 
the  demand  being  good.  A  few  extra-fat  Jerseys  have 
been  sold  at  0J4c.  We  have  seldom  seen  calves  come  in 
so  fat.  Cheap  milk  has  led  farmers  to  put  it  into  veal. 
Good  to  prime  milk-fed  live  calves  are  worth  Si4c.  @ 
flc.  IQ  ih. ;  common  to  fair  sell  at  7c.  @Sc.,  with  buttermilk 

and  grass  calves  at  5c.  ®  G'/jc _ Slieep  niul  Lambs, 

— There  have  been  much  larger  arrivals,  lambs  coming 
forward  freely.  Sheep,  too,  came  in  faster  after  the  shear- 
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ing  season  was  over.  Prices  have  gradually  settled,  and 
the  market  closes  decidedly  dull.  Of  course  the  prices  of 
sheep  are  all  given  for  shorn  lots.  Lambs  have  a  wide 
range,  some  poor  lots  of  37  lbs.  selling  at  854c.,  common 
to  fair  Ohio,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky  at  10c.  @  11c. ;  fair  to 
prime  Jerseys  and  State  at  11c.  ®  1114c.,  a  few  extras  of 
60  lbs.  reaching  30c.  Poor  to  medium  sheep  are  quoted 
at  514c.  @  6c.  lb. ;  fair  to  good  at  614c.  ®  7c.,  and 

choice  7}£c . Swine. — Hogs  still  come  forward  too 

fast  for  any  improvement  in  prices.  They  have  continued 
quite  uniform  during  the  entire  month.  The  Western 
country  is  said  to  be  full  of  hogs,  made  by  a  bountiful 
crop  of  corn  last  season.  Live  are  worth  4J4c.  @  414c. ; 
city-dressed  Western,  5»4c.  @  5%c. 


SPECIAL  PREMIUMS 

STILL  OFFERED. 


The  General  Premium  List  closed  July  1st.  The 
following  Special  Premiums  are  continued  until 
further  notice : 


The  VI  ul turn  in  I’arvo  Knife  for  8 

subscribers  to  American  Agriculturist  at  $1.50  a 
year ;  or  4  subscribers  to  Hearth  and  Home  at  $3.00 
a  year ;  or  5  subscribers  for  one  year  to  both  the 
abovepapers  at  $4.00  a  year.  (Knife  sent  post-paid.) 

The  Ilech with  $1©  Sewing  Via- 

chine  for  12  subscribers  to  American  Agriculturist 
at  $1.50  a  year;  or  6  subscribers  to  Hearth  and 
Home  at  $3.00  a  year ;  or  for  10  subscribers  to  both 
papers  at  $4.00  a  year. 

N.  IS. — Two  half-year  subscribers  in  all 
the  above  cases  may  count  for  one  full  year  in  a 


Premium  Club  List. 


multum  in  P Ait vo  KNIFE,  closed.— 3  inches  long. 


Pump  for  a  Peep  Well.  —  “A.  S.,” 
Mercer  Co.,  Pa.,  has  a  well  40  feet  deep,  and  wishes  to 
know  the  best  pump  for  it.  The  American  Submerged 
Pump  is  calculated  for  wells  of  this  depth  ;  the  price  is 
$15,  without  the  pipe.  The  Bridgeport  Manufacturing 
Co.,  55  Chambers  et.,  New  York,  are  the  manufacturers. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


US  emitting  Money  :  —  Checks  on 
New  York  City  Banks  or  Bankers  are  best 
for  large  sums ;  make  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange 
Judd  <fe  Co. . Post-Office  Money  Orders, 

for  $50  or  less,  are  cheap  and  safe  also.  When  these  are  not 
obtainable,  register  letters,  affixing  stamps  for  post¬ 
age  and  registry  ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in 
the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  the  above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss. 

Postage  :  On  American  Agriculturist ,  3  cents 
a  quarter,  in  advance  ;  on  Hearth  and  Home,  5  cents  per 
quarter.  Double  rates  if  not  paid  in  advance  at  the 
office  where  the  papers  are  received.  For  subscribers  in 
British  America,  the  postage  must  he  sent  to  this  office 
for  prepayment  here. 

Round  Copies  of  Volume  Thirty 

are  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office ;  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  last  fifteen  volumes 
(16  to  30)  will  also  be  forwarded  at  same  price.  Sets  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  he  neatly  hound  in  our 
regular  style,  at  75  cents  per  vol.  (50  cents  extra,  if  return¬ 
ed  by  mail.)  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 

Clubs  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting 
for  each  addition  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members ; 
or  a  small  club  may  be  increased  to  a  larger  one ;  thus : 
a  person  having  sent  10  subscribers  and  $12,  may  after¬ 
ward  send  10  more  subscribers  with  only  $8  ;  making  a 
club  of  20  at  $1  each ;  and  so  of  the  other  club  rates. 

Potato  4Jneri.es. — When  a  branch  of  a 
rose-bush  that  has  usually  borne  white  roses  hears  red 
ones,  we  call  that  a  sport.  When  a  shrub  that  usnally 
hears  green  leaves  pushes  out  a  twig  upon  which  the 
leaves  are  all  veined  with  yellow,  we  call  that  a  sport. 
When  a  potato  that  usually  hears  long  and  white  tubers 
produces  a  short  and  red  one,  or  one  that  differs  in  any 
marked  manner  from  the  ordinary  character  of  the  vari¬ 
ety,  we  call  that  a  sport  of  the  potato.  There  is  no  proof 
that  the  impregnation  of  the  blossoms  of  a  potato  plant 
with  the  pollen  of  another  variety  will  effect  any  change 
in  the  tubers  of  that  plant. 

Northern  Pacific  R.I2. — A  Good 
Record. — “  Investigating  committees  ”  have  been  the 
order  of  the  day  during  a  year  past,  and  in  most  cases 
their  necessity  has  been  proved.  A  notable  exception 
has  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  Congressional  Committee 
directed  to  examine  thoroughly  the  affairs  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  The  report  completely 
vindicates  the  officers  and  agents  of  the  Company,  and  is 
in  every  sense  very  satisfactory.  L’he  work  is  thoroughly 
done,  in  the  best  manner,  and  no  one  is  found  dipping 
bis  own  band  into  the  treasury,  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
means  of  contracts  or  supplies  furnished. 

Veterinary  Education.  —  “  Orphan 
Boy,”  Waverlcy  Bights,  Pa. — Write  to  New  York  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  Lexington  ave.,  near  33d  st., 
New  York,  for  circular. 

Vane’s  Reet. — “  Subscriber,”  Chattanooga, 
Tenn. — This  will  grow  where  other  root  crops  will  suc¬ 
ceed.  There  is  no  more  seed  to  he  had,  and  you  can  not 
try  it  this  year. 

Asparagus  Red. — “A.  A.  B.,”  Ontario. — 
Spring  is  the  most  convenient  season  for  making  an  As¬ 
paragus  bed.  Ton  will  find  directions  at  the  proper 
season  in  our  hints  under  Kitchen  Garden.  When  well 
set,  the  bed  will,  if  properly  cared  for,  last  many  years. 

Large  Immigration.  —  Ten  thousand 
immigrants  landed  In  New  York  on  Monday,  May  20th. 
This  is  the  largest  number  that  has  ever  arrived  in  any 
one  day. 

Ginseng. — “A.  E.  T.,”  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 
—Ginseng  is  the  root  of  Aralia  quinque folia  (Panax  quin- 
quefolium  of  the  older  botanists),  a  plant  which  grows  in 
rich,  moist  woods,  especially  in  mountainous  districts. 
It  is  comparatively  rare  in  the  Eastern  States,  hut  is  still 
abundant  in  some  parts  of  the  South  and  West.  The 
root  is  from  three  to  nine  inches  long,  and  as  big  round 
as  one’s  finger.  It  has  a  peculiar  aromatic  and  a  some¬ 


what  sweetish  and  mucilaginous  taste.  Medicinally,  it 
is  of  no  value  save  as  a  mild  aromatic.  The  Chinese 
Ginseng  is  the  root  of  Panax  Schinseng,  and  is  highly 
valued  by  the  Chinese,  it  being  sometimes  sold  for  its 
weight  in  gold.  The  word  ginseng  in  Chinese  signifies  ttie 
“  Wonder  of  the  World,”  and  wc  do  not  wonder  at  it,  as 
it  has  power,  according  to  the  Chinese  physicians,  “  to 
make  old  people  young,”  and  to  “  render  a  man  immor¬ 
tal,  if  anything  on  earth  can  do  so.”  As  our  Ginseng  is 
not  essentially  different  from  the  Chinese,  and  probably 
quite  as  efficacious,  it  is  exported  in  considerable  quan¬ 
tities  to  immortalize  the  Celestials.  We  have  not  knoYn 
of  any  attempts  to  cultivate  it  for  commercial  purposes. 

Pairs  isi  Aagast. — Our  regular  list  of 
fairs  is  published  in  September,  as  the  majority  occur  in 
that  month  and  later.  We  have  received  notice  of  two 
which  take  place  iii  August,  which  are :  Boone  Co.,  Mo., 
at  Columbia,  Aug.  27-31,  and  Mahaska  Co.,  Iowa,  at 
Oskaloosa,  Aug.  27-30. 

Donble>fnrrow  Plow.  —  The  double¬ 
furrow  plow  is  no  new  invention,  as  is  often  supposed. 
It  was  in  use  in  England  200  years  ago,  seventy  years 
ago  the  first  patent  was  taken  out  for  improvements  on 
the  old  form,  sixty  years  ago  several  patterns  were  made 
by  different  makers,  and  now  they  are  said  to  he  used  by 
ten  thousand  farmers  in  Groat  Britain. 

We  Give  i$  n p. — We  have  again  and 
again  requested  that  persons  making  inquiries  to  bo 
answered  by  mail,  should  inclose  only  the  return  postage. 
Heretofore  we  have,  when  25c.,  50c.,  $1,  etc.,  have  been 
sent  “  for  information,”  returned  the  amount  minus  the 
three  cents  for  postage.  Wc  find  that  this  costs  altogether 
too  much  time  and  trouble.  If  people  will  disregard  our 
repeated  request,  we  give  notice  that  while  we  have  no 
information  to  sell  at  any  price,  we  can  not  bother  with 
making  return  change.  If  they  put  in  more  than  a  three- 
cent  stamp,  it  is  so  much  money  thrown  away.  We  wish  it 
to  he  very  distinctly  understood  that  we  do  not  accept  the 
excess  over  the  amount  required  for  return  postage  as  a 
compensation,  and  that  we  incur  no  obligation  whatever 
in  retaining  what  wc  have  frequently  requested  should 
not  he  sent. 

SIJNWRY  IIUMRUGS. — An  unusually 
light  job  we  have  this  month,  for  though  we  have  the 
basket  full  of  letters  and  circulars,  those  referring  to 
swindles  not  previously  exposed  in  these  columns  belong 

largely  to  one  class — the  “Queer”  operators . At 

Bridgeport,  Ct.,  in  the  “  Land  of  Steady  Habits,”  they 
have  a  Mammoth  Lottery,  got  up  with  no  little  ingenuity 
in  the  use  of  printer’s  ink,  and  pretty  well  calculated  to 
draw  in  the  dollars  from  the  Micawber  class,  which  is 
large  everywhere.  It  is  claimed  that  every  payer  gets  his 
money’s  worth,  to  start  with,  and,  in  addition,  a  chance 
in  a  Grand  Distribution  of  more  than  half  a  million  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  all  sorts  of  things,  such  as  houses,  lots, 
engravings,  carriages,  pianos,  shawls  ($850  to  $1,000 
each),  oil  paintings  ($800  each),  point-lace  collars  ($10 
each),  a  $125  saddle,  $20  family  Bibles,  etc.,  etc.,  etc., 
etc.— a  grand  melange  of  gifts  surely — when  all  the  tickets 
are  sold,  amounting  to  “  several  hundred  thousands  ” — we 
don’t  know  how  many  hundreds  of  thousands  1  Lots  of 
indorsements  of  the  manager  are  printed  from  Mayors, 
Congressmen,  etc.,  down  (or  up)  to  “  respectable  citi¬ 
zens.”  Probably  “several  hundred  thousand  people 
will  rush  in  with  their  $1,  $2,  and  $3  each.  Sensible 
people  will  buy  what  they  want  at  regular  prices.  If  we 
granted  all  that  the  manager  claims  for  this  scheme,  wo 
should  still  advise  all  people  to  let  it  alone  severely. 
Lotteries,  and  all  schemes  and  games  of  chance,  are  had 
in  their  influence.  They  cultivate  a  proclivity  to  look  for 
chance  fortune,  rather  than  to  honest  effort  and  industry. 
Every  person  who  invests  a  dollar  in  any  chance  scheme 
—he  it  lottery,  gift  enterprise,  or  otherwise  —  is  posi¬ 
tively  and  permanently  injured  thereby . Thomas  D. 

Thorp,  the  note  swindler  described  last  month,  offers  at 
737  Broadway  cigar  Revenue  Stamps  at  one  fifth  their 
value,  on  the  pretense  that  his  cousin  is  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  printing-office  at  Washington,  and  supplies  him 
with  extra  sheets  surreptitiously  printed.  He,  of  course, 
pockets  all  the  receipts,  and  is  not  comc-at-able  when 
sought  for.  We  have  received  a  lot  more  of  his  swin¬ 
dling  $065  “  notes  ”  scattered  over  the  country,  as  de¬ 
scribed  last  month _ A  chap  at'Charlotte,  Mich.,  calling 

himself  F.  A.  Ellis  &  Co.,  successor  to  J.  Y.  Johnson,  is, 
or  recently  was,  offering  disgusting  boek"  pictures,  im¬ 
plements,  etc.  The  good  people  of  Charlouo,  if  there  are 
any  there,  should  clear  out  this  disgraceful  nuisance; 
parents  should  guard  their  sons  from  getting  his  numer¬ 
ous  circulars,  and  only  those  who  believe  there  is  “  honor 
among  thieves”  will  forward  money  for  his  “goods,”  if 
they  are  themselves  depraved  enough  to  want  them  for 

use  or  sale . A  Missouri  subscriber  writes  that  he 

sent  25c.  for  some  fine  watermelon  seeds  advertised  in. 
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New  York  City,  and  instead  of  the  seeds  received  some 
tickets  and  circulars  of  L.  T.  Pardee  &  Co.,  the  watch 
and  jewelry  operator  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  who  pre¬ 
lends  to  give  you  $25  watches,  etc.,  for  $3.24,  which  he 

don't . We  would  gladly  believe  that  every  postmaster 

in  all  the  country  was  too  much  of  a  man  (or  woman,  ns 
the  case  may  be)  to  give  any  response  to  the  solicitations 
of  the  Pittsburg  man  who  offers  such  glowing  financial 
returns  to  each  one  who  will  aid  him  in  “dosing”  4 ire 
people  with  a  new  medicine.  Every  person  who  in  any 
way,  directly  or  indirectly,  aids  in  the  distribution  of 
any  patent,  or  specific,  or  secret  remedies,  is  an  enemy 

folds  race . All  “  Surgical  and  Medical  Institutes” 

at  New  York,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Philadelphia,  and 
elsewhere,  which  advertise  medicines,  books,  prescrip¬ 
tions,  recipes,  marriage  guides,  cures  for  private  diseases, 

etc.,  are  humbugs,  and  should  be  let  alone _ £8?"  PUT 

NO  CONFIDENCE  in  any  one  of  the  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  certificates  of  cures  effected  by  this,  that,  or  the 
other  medioine.  A  large  part  of  them  are  manufactured ; 
another  part  come  from  persons  who  imagined  them¬ 
selves  sick,  and  having  recovered  while  taking  some 
medicine,  and  in  spite  of  it,  are  ready  to  praise  it  as  their 
preserver  or  curer ;  and  perhaps  in  one  case  in  a  hundred 
thousand  some  simple  remedy  happened  to  meet  an  in¬ 
dividual  want.  But,  even  were  all  genuine  and  true,  it 
would  be  no  guarantee  at  all  that  the  same  medicine 

would  not  be  even  harmful  to  you . The  million  peo-  ) 

pie,  more  or  less,  who  arc  looking  for  fortune  from  some 
deceased  relative  in  England,  and  spending  their  money 
in  advertisements  and  agencies,  would  be  far  more  likely 
of  success  in  life  if  they  eschewed  these  hopes,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  their  honest  callings.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  expected  fortunes  from  wealthy  deceased  relatives 
abroad,  but  can  not  recall  a  single  instance  where  any¬ 
thing  substantial  was  ever  received . The  “Spanish 

Policy”  at  22  West  4th  st.,  alias  Hi  South  5th  ave.,  New 
York,  conducted  by  a  chap  under  the  name  of  A.  B. 
Norton,  alias  Isaac  Winchell,  alias  N.  A.  Personia,  alias 

James  Allen,  is  a  pure,  unmitigated  swindle . The 

“  Queer,”  or  pretended  sellers  of  counterfeit  money, 
still  work  vigorously.  The  safety  of  this  swindle,  because 
those  who  hold  correspondence  with  operators  can  not 
appear  against  them  without  self-crimination,  makes  it 
more  attractive  than  any  other.  The  operators  pocket 
all  the  money  sent  them,  and  have  no  expenses  except 
for  circulars.  When  they  can  get  a  line  from  any  person, 
even  of  inquiry,  they  pursue  a  system  of  terrorism  and 
threats  of  exposure,  often  getting  hush-money  in  this 
way.  We  have  before  us  an  amusing  assortment  of  such 
letters  from  one  of  these  swindlers,  who  calls  himself  E. 

C.  Ilaines,  6SS  Broadway,  to  a  subscriber  at  Whitehall, 
Mich.,  and  others.  Of  course,  no  one  needs  to  heed  the 
raving,  scolding,  or  coaxing  of  such  villains.  As  the 
N.  Y.  P.  0.  delivers  no  letters  to  swindlers,  and  is  pretty 
sharp  in  discovering  them,  one  operator  (Elias)  sends  out 
slips  under  many  names,  such  as  John  H.  Kinkhead, 
David  Curran,  Henry  Oatman,  Lemuel  Haines,  Joseph 
Hoffman,  E.W.  Tarrant,  Herman  Andrews,  James  Moore, 
Ezra  Whitcomb,  Martin  Bovrker,  Ilollin  Burdick,  Darius 
Driscoll,  etc.,  all  at  No.  22  West  4th  st.,  New  York  ;  alias 
M.  Keating,  No.  10  South  5th  ave.,  alias  James  Moore, 
305  W.  20th  st.  All  the  above  fifteen  different  names 
are  appended  to  the  same  circular  offering  counterfeit 
money,  and  each  claiming  that  he  had  sole  charge  of  en¬ 
graving  the  platos  on  which  the  Government  greenbacks 
were  printed  1 

Loclc  for  I*ol»-SIods.—“ A  Subscriber” 
wants  a  description  of  the  best  lock  for  bob-sleds. — This 
will  he  timely  a  month  or  two  hence,  and  possibly  before 
then  some  of  our  readers  will  give  us  sketches  or  draw¬ 
ings  of  some  new  kinds  which  we  can  publish.  There 
is  a  great  variety  of  them  in  use. 

To  Keep  Cistern-Water  Pure. — 

“A  Reader”  asks  how  to  keep  cistern  water  from  be¬ 
coming  stagnant  (or  impure)  during  the  dry  summer 
weather.  We  never  found  any  difficulty  in  keeping  water 
sweet  during  the  summer  months  in  a  cistern  to  which 
a  filter  was  attached  similar  to  that  described  in  March, 
page  9G.  If  there  is  no  filter,  put  into  the  cistern  a 
bushel  of  fresh  pounded  charcoal,  inclosed  in  a  clean  bag. 

Farms  of  a  Thousand  Acres  in 
New  'York. — “G.  E.  M.”  wishes  to  know  if  there  are 
twenty-five  farmers  in  the  State  of  New  York,  each  pos¬ 
sessing  a  thousand  acres  of  tillable  laud.  According  to 
the.  census  of  1870  (advanced  sheets  of  which  have  been 
published)  there  are  36  farms  of  1,000  acres  and  over  in 
that  State.  If  this  does  not  fully  answer  the  question,  it 
is  all  the  information  we  have  on  the  subject. 

Haw  or  Hooks. — “  W.  L.  II.,”  Elizabeth¬ 
town,  Ky.,  has  some  valuable  cows  troubled  with  haw 
or  hooks,  which  is  an  inflammation  of  the  membrane 
which  sweeps  and  clears  the  eyeball.  Some  of  his  valuable 


cows  have  died.— It  is  doubtful  whether  this  is  the  sole 
cause  of  the  trouble ;  very  probably  there  is  general  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  health,  and  the  help  of  a  good  veterinary 
surgeon  should  be  sought.  Generally  bathing  with  cold 
water,  in  which  a  dram  of  sulphate  of  zinc  to  a  pint  is 
dissolved,  with  a  dose  of  cooling  medicine,  as  a  pound  of 
Glauber’s-salt,  is  sufficient  to  reduce  the  inflammation. 
The  membrane,  though  much  swollen,  should  not  be  cut 
oil',  as  is  sometimes  done. 

Pokc>Itoot. — C.  L.  Hill,  Glasgow,  Eia.  '(?), 
asks  ifgargetor  pokeweed,  mentioned  in  the  Agriculturist 
of  July,  1871,  is  what  is  generally  called  poke-root. — Yes. 
It  has  a  long,  thick,  fleshy  root,  and  is  a  tall,  branch¬ 
ing  plant,  bearing  clusters  of  dark  purple  berries. 

< lasting's. — “  X.  Y.  Z.,”  Elizabethtown,  Ky., 
wants  to  know  where  he  can  get  some  small  castings 
made.-  At  Louisville,  Kv.,  which  is  in  his  neighborhood. 

How  to  Warm  Cream  for  Churn¬ 
ing. — “Reader,”  Theresa,  N.  Y.,  wants  to  know  how  to 
warm  his  cream  for  churning,  and  what  temperature  is 
best  for  it,  and  what  temperature  is  best  for  setting  milk 
for  cream  to  rise  ? — As  good  a  way  as  any,  where  there 
are  no  other  conveniences,  is  to  have  a  shelf  near  the 
stove,  and  a  few  hours  before  churning  set  the  cream-jar 
on  it,  and  stir  repeatedly  until  it  is  of  the  same  tempera¬ 
ture  as  the  room,  or  about  02  degrees.  Milk  should  be 
kept  at  about  55  degrees  when  set  for  cream,  and  the  tem¬ 
perature  should  be  uniform. 

Petrified.  Squash, — J.  T.  Ewbank  sends 
us  from  Salado,  Texas,  a  fossil  known  in  that  country  as 
a  “  petrified  squash.”  It,  however,  belongs  to  the  animal 
kingdom,  and  is  a  very  beautiful  fossil  Echinus,  living 
forms  of  which  are  found  upon  our  coasts,  and  are  known 
as  Sea-urchins  and  Sea-liedgehogs. 

Walnuts. — “  E.  N.  N.,”  Mount  Joy,  Pa.— 
Plant  the  walnuts  in  the  fall  where  they  are  to  grow,  or 
keep  the  nuts  in  sand  until  spring. 

Changing;  the  Color  of  Hair. — “  I. 

C.,”  Aiken,  S.  C.,  wants  a  method  of  changing  the  color 
of  white  spots  of  hair  which  grow  over  healed  sores  on 
his  horse.  We  know  of  none,  although  we  have  heard 
of  several,  one  of  which  is  to  rub  hot,  melted  lard  on  the 
spots,  but  we  have  no  confidence  in  it.  If  there  are  any 
effectual  methods,  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  them. 

Why  Butter  won’t  Come. — “  J.  M. 

B..”  Quasqueton,  Iowa,  says  his  experience  is,  that  if 
cows  go  too  long  without  salt,  the  churning  takes  more 
than  twice  as  long,  and  when  this  happens  with  him,  the 
boys  arc  scolded  and  sent  for  the  salt-box,  and  next  time 
the  butter  conics  in  reasonable  time. 

Clark’s  Compost. — F.  Hunt.,  Manchester, 
N.  II.,  writes  about  a  notice  of  Clark’s  Compost  in  the 
Agriculturist  for  May,  and  states  that  lie  believes  Mr. 
Clark  to  be  an  honest  man.  We  readily  believe  in  the 
honesty  of  this  opinion,  as  a  man  may  sell  a  poor  compost 
at  a  high  price  and  yet  honestly  believe  he  is  doing  no 
wrong.  But  having  paid  Mr.  Clark  his  price  for  the  secret, 
and  also  having  strictly  kept  the  engagement  made  in 
purchasing  it,  we  do  not  see  there  is  anything  to  prevent 
us  from  considering  it  not  worth  the  money  asked  for  it, 
or  from  advising  others  to  lay  out  five  dollars  in  a  more 
profitable  manner. 

Hay  Conveyer. — “A  Subscriber,”  Seneca 
Co.,  Ohio,  asks  if  there  is  any  better  hay-conveyer  for 
unloading  in  the  barn  than  that  figured  in  the  Agricultur¬ 
ist  of  1865,  page  212.  This  was  the  Halstead  hay-forlc 
attachment.  Since  then  the  Kinman  Conveyer  has  been 
introduced,  which  seems  to  us  to  be  an  improvement  in 
some  respects. 

landlord  Corn. — “Northern  New  York” 
asks  if  we  would  recommend  t  he  Sandford  Corn  for  that  lo¬ 
cality.  Generally  there  is  no  good  done  by  going  from  home 
for  seed  corn.  It  is  the  easiest,  crop  to  improve  by  select¬ 
ing  seed  and  good  cultivation.  We  don’t  like  the  Sandford 
corn  much. 

Amcrictin  Fruit- Preserving  Pow¬ 
der.  —Ill  answer  to  inquiries  regarding  this  article  ad¬ 
vertised  in  American  Agriculturist,  \v<s  will  say  that  we 
have  advertised  it  each  year  for  the  past  four  years  ;  and, 
before  inserting  the  first  advertisement,  wo  investigated 
the  matter,  and  satisfied  ourselves  that  it  was  harmless 
and  efficient.  Since  that  time,  and  during  the  past  three 
years,  some  of  our  associates  have  used  the  Preserving 
Powder,  with  satisfactory  results,  and  esteem  it  a  very 
valuable  and  praiseworthy  article.  As  to  keeping  fruit 
in  wooden  kegs  and  barrels,  that  is  a  new  feature,  and 


claimed  for  the  first  time  in  our  last  issue.  We  have  not 
so  tested  it  ourselves,  but  have  every  assurance  of  its 
truthfulness.  As  to  the  healthfulness  of  the  powder — it 
is  as  healthful  as  common  table-salt. 

Refuse  Hops.—1 “H.  W.,”  Lafayette,  Ind. 
These  are  considered  by  our  market-gardeners  as  equal  in 
value,  load  for  load,  to  the  best  stable  manure  for  all 
gardening  purposes.  Wc  do  not  know  that  they  have 
been  used  for  potatoes. 

Peas  and  Oats.  —  “F.  S.,”  Akron,  Pa., 
asks  some  questions  about  peas  and  oats  as  a  mixed  crop, 
to  which  we  reply  that  they  may  be  sown  as  late  as  June 
or  even  July,  and  make  a  good  crop  of  fodder  which  may 
be  cut  and  cured  like  hay.  Two  and  a  half  bushels  of 
oats  and  one  and  a  half  of  peas  of  the  earliest  kinds,  if 
sown  late,  are  sufficient  seed  for  an  acre.  If  ripened,  the 
grain  may  be  threshed  together  and  either  chopped  for 
feed,  for  which  it  is  excellent,  or  separated,  if  desired,  in 
the  fanning  mill.  This  mixed  crop  is  nothing  new,  hav¬ 
ing  been  grown  in  Canada  and  in  Scotland  for  years. 

Personal.  —  People  do  make  some  odd 
queries  :  the  following  will  serve  as  a  specimen  :  “  Will 
you  please  inform  your  readers  what  sound  Col.  Waring 
gives  the  a  in  his  name,  whether  that  of  a  in  war,  or  a  in 
ware;  also,  whence  the  title  ‘Colonel’?” — Just  for  the 
fun  of  the  thing  we  will  answer  that  the  Colonel’s  name 
is  pronounced  as  if  it  were  spelled  Wareing,  and  the 
“  whence  ”  of  the  title  Colqnel  is  four  years’  hard  service 
in  the  army.  He  is  married  and  has  been  vaccinated. 

American  Horticulturists!  for 

Europe.— Our  contributor,  Peter  Henderson,  Esq., 
sailed  for  Europe  on  the  22d  ult.  He  proposes  to  pass 
a  few  months  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent, 
where  he  hopes  to  obtain  a  respite  from  business  and 
the  correspondence  with  which  he  is  overwhelmed. 
On  the  same  date  there  sailed  by  another  steamship 
line,  B.  K.  Bliss,  P.  T.  Quinn,  and  Josiah  Hoopes,  all 
well  known  in  the  horticultural  world.  These  gen¬ 
tlemen  go  upon  a  tour  of  observation  and  pleasure,  and 
will  no  doubt  bring  back  some  interesting  experiences. 

Cahhage-Flies.  —  A  correspondent  in 
Brampton,  Ontario,  writes :  “  I  saw  to-day  a  (to  me)  novel 
method  of  getting  ahead  of,-  or  rather  getting  over,  the  Cab- 
bage-flv.  The  seed-bed  was  made  on  a  scaffold  raised  on 
posts  about  five  feet  from  the  ground.  The  plants  were 
about  one  and  a  half  or  two  inches  high  (this  is  not  New 
York  latitude),  and  were  absolutely  untouched  by  the  fly, 
while  others,  sown  at  the  same  time  on  the  ground, 
within  a  short  distance,  and  otherwise  treated  exactly  the 
same,  were  nearly  destroyed.  I  do  not  know  how  to 
account  for  it,  unless  the  jumps  of  the  insect  are  limited 
to  a  certain  bight,  and  these  plants  were  beyond  its 
reach.”— This  is  not  a  new  device,  and  our  correspondent 
has  suggested  the  cause  of  its  success. 

Camellias. — “E.  C.  B.,”  Beaufort,  S.  C. — 
Camellias  can  be  grown  from  seed.  There  is  no  proba¬ 
bility  that  the  produce  will  be  like  the  varieties  from 
which  the  seed  was  taken,  any  more  than  with  roses  or 
other  plants  far  removed  from  their  natural  state. 

The  Drive-Well. — “Farmer,”  Lexington, 
Tenn.,  asks  if  this  is  a  humbug.  He  wants  a  well,  but  is 
afraid  to  try  one  of  these  until  he  knows  something 
about  it.  It  is  no  humbug,  but  a  very  useful  thing  under 
some  circumstances.  Where  the  water  is  within  twenty 
feet  of  the  surface,  it  is  a  cheap  and  convenient  well. 
We  have  used  one  and  know.  It  is  patented. 

Insects. — “E.  P.  S.,”  Clinton,  N.  Y.  To 
answer  yonr  queries  in  full  would  require  a  treatise. 
Briefly,  then.  Air-slaked  lime  is  the  best  thing  we  have 

tried  for  the  green  cabbage-worm _ The  insect  which 

bores  into  the  stem  of  the  cucumber  is  not  the  one  that 
feeds  on  the  leaves.  It  is  t  he  grub  of  a  moth.  We  know 
of  no  remedy  after  the  grul)  is  in  the  vine.  The  parent 
insect,  may  probably  be  kept  away  by  sawdust,  wot  in 
carbolic  soap-suds,  but  we  have  not  had  occasion  to  try 
it. . .  .Frequent  washing!  particularly  of  the  under-side  of 

the  leaves,  will  drive  off  red  spiders . We  never  tried 

introducing  a  remedy  into  the  body  of  a  tree.  Have  no 
belief  in  its  utility.  Borers  in  apple-trees  can  be  probed 
out.  Open  a  hole  by  means  of  a  kuife  or  gouge,  and  run 
in  a  wire  probe. 

Machine  for  making  Wets. —John 
Gordon,  Oregon,  want6  a  machine  for  making  “  sciues  ’ 
and  other  nets.— There  are  machines  of  this  kind,  but  we 
do  not  know  who  makes  them.  Makers  should  adver¬ 
tise,  as  doubtless  there  would  be  a  demand  for  them 

Other  Basket  Items  on  page  273. 
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Celery.— “A.  G.  J.,”  West  Cleveland,  0.  We  j 
know  of  no  special  manure  for  this  crop.  The  market  J 
gardeners  near  New  York  grow  celery  ds  a  second  crop.  1 
The  ground  is  heavily  manured  for  early  cabbages,  and 
when  they  are  oil',  the  celery  goes  in  without  additional 
manure.  Sometimes  ashes,  flour  of  bone,  or  other 
stimulating  manure  is  strewed  along  the  rows,  in  order 
to  give  the  plants  a  good  start.  A  dressing  of  salt  may 
be  useful  in  keeping  the  ground  moist. 

Red.  Spiders. — “  Subscriber  ”  has  a  bed  of 
stocks  which  are  badly  injured  by  the  red  spider.  He 
says  “  dampness  has  no  effect  upon  them,  as  it  has  rained 
nearly  every  day  since  the  plants  were  placed  there.” — 
The  spiders  naturally  work  upon  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves,  where  they  are  sheltered  from  the  rain.  Use  a 
syringe,  by  means  of  which  the  under  surface  of  the 
leaves  can  be  wetted  with  a  solution  of  whale-oil  soap 
or  common  soft-soap. 

Seeds*  of  Fores!  Trees. — T.  F.  Healy. 
With  the  exception  of  White  and  Red  Maple  and  Elm. 
which  should  be  sown  in  June,  seeds  should  be  planted 
in  the  fall,  or  properly  kept  in  sand  during  the  winter, 
and  then  planted  in  early  spring.  We  can  not  tell  you 
the  best  varieties  unless  we  know  whether  you  wish  the 
trees  for  shelter,  fire-wood,  lumber,  or  ornament. 

A  Cooli-Booli. — “A  Subscriber”  writes: 
“Will  you  recommend  through  the  columns  of  your 
paper  a  good,  sensible,  reliable  cook-book?”  The 
“sensiblest”  cook-book  we  know  of  is  “Common- 
Sense  in  the  Household,”  by  Marion  Harland.  It  can  be 
sent  from  this  oflicc  for  the  price,  $1.75. 

Those  Patent  Gates. — H.  C.  Blake, 
Louisa  Co.,  Iowa,  writes  on  behalf  of  several  of  his 
neighbors,  stating  that  two  men  are  going  about  claiming 
five  dollars  from  each  fanner  who  has  a  gate  similar  to 
the  one  figured  in  the  Agriculturist  as  early  as  Nov.,  1884, 
for  the  right  to  use  this  gate,  which  they  say  is  patented. 

It  may  be  patented  ;  we  have  met  men  in  the  country 
selling  rights,  but  the  patent  is  invalid,  and  the  claim 
should  be  resisted,  for  the  gate  has  been  public  property 
for  fifteen  years  at  least.  It  is  worth  while  for  the 
farmers  to  consider  whether  some  restriction  should  not 
be  put  on  the  issue  of  patents  for  inventions,  so  called, 
which  are  utterly  devoid  of  novelty,  and  make  a  move  in 
the  matter  for  their  own  protection. 

Bees,  tlieir  Management  and  Cnl. 

ture. — We  have  received  the  advance  sheets  of  a  little 
work,  by  Mrs.  Tupper  and  Savery,  of^Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  entitled,  “Bees,  their  Management  and  Culture.” 

It  is  devoted  mainly  to  the  ways  of  Italian  bees,  and  to 
explaining  the  more  difficult  methods — to  ordinary  bee¬ 
keepers,  at  least — of  managing  artificial  swarming,  and 
increasing  the  production  of  honey.  Mrs.  Tupper  is  a 
‘bee-keeper,  and  what  she  knows  of  them  has  been 
learned  by  handling  and  observing  them. 

Tl»e  Ilahaleh  Cherry.  —  J.  Beacliy, 
Preston  Co.,  West  Ya. — The  Mahaleb  Cherry  is  a  native 
of  the  mountain  regions  of  Southern  Europe.  It  differs 
from  any  of  those  cultivated  for  their  fruit  in  having  the 
flowers  in  racemes  or  strings,  after  the  manner  of  our 
common  Wild  Cherry.  When  young,  the  tree  grows 
freely.  You  can  ascertain  whether  the  stocks  you  have 
purchased  are  the  Mahaleb  or  Mazzard  by  the  odor  of  the 
bark,  which  in  the  Mahaleb  is  very  strong  and  peculiar. 

Rape  or  Coleseed. — “S.  T.  H.,”  Leroy, 

N.  Y.— Rape  will  flourish  on  a  great  variety  of  soils,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  clean,  rich,  and  mellow.  It  is  useless  to 
sow  it  on  cloddy,  poorly-prepared  land.  Thorough  culti¬ 
vation  previous  to  sowing  the  seed  is  absolutely  essential 
to  a  good  crop.  Sow  from  three  to  five  pounds  of  seed 
per  acre,  broadcast,  and  harrow  in  with  a  light  harrow. 
Two  bushels  of  plaster  per  acre  will  be  beneficial.  We 
presume  the  seed  can  be  obtained  at  the  Rochester  or 
Buffalo  seed-stores.  We  got  our  seed  last  year  from  R. 

II.  Allen  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Thomas’s  Smoothing  Harrow. — 

“  H.  V.,”  Mendocino  Co.,  Cal.,  asks  if  Thomas’s  Smooth¬ 
ing  Harrow  is  useful  to  harrow  in  grain.  Yes,  excellent. 

Grapes  in  Indiana. — “IV.  A.,”  Logans- 
port. — What  you  describe  is  apparently  the  grape-rot.  We 
do  not  know  of  any  cure  for  it.  The  best  course  is  to  get 
such  varieties  as  do  not  rot  in  your  soil  and  locality. 
You  do  not  say  what  your  varieties  are. 

Chester  White  Bigs.->-“  A  Subscriber,” 
Watertown,  Ct.,  asks  who  is  the  most  enterprising  and 
active  breeder  of  Chester  White  pigs.  If  he  wants  the  ] 


most  trustworthy  one  amongst  these  breeders,  possibly 
he  may  not  be  the  most  enterprising  and  active.  Some¬ 
times  most  enterprising  and  active  men  come  to  grief 
and  bring  their  customers  there  too.  The  names  of 
breeders  who  we  have  reason  to  believe  are  honest  and 
trustworthy,  will  be  found  in  the  advertising  columns. 
No  other  names  are  admitted. 

TiTaiing  IIcn-Manui'c  with  Sul¬ 
phuric  Acid. — “A  Subscriber”  asks  whether  hen- 
manure  is  benefited  by  treating  with  sulphuric  acid. 
Not  at  all.  It  is  as  soluble  as  guano,  and  may  be  used 
j  in  exactly  the  same  manner. 

Pondirette  or  Superphosphate. — 

“T.  J.  S.,”  Watertown,  Ct.,  asks  which  is  most  valuable 
to  apply  with  the  seed,  double-refined  poudrette,  or 
superphosphate.  We  believe  from  our  experience  that 
100  pounds  of  superphosphate  is  equal  to  1,000  pounds  of 
poudrette  as  sold  in  the  market,  but  we  would  rather 
use  Peruvian  guano  at  $90  a  ton,  in  preference  to  any 
qther  fertilizer,  to  be  drilled  with  the  seed. 

Tunning  Buckskins. — Seth  Fuller, 
Bond  Co.,  Ill.,  sends  a  method  of  tanning  buckskins, 
viz. :  take  a  skin,  either  green  or  well  soaked,  and  flesh 
it  with  a  dull  knife  ;  spread  the  skin  on  a  smooth  log  and 
grain  it  by  scraping  with  a  sharp  instrument :  rub  nearly 
dry  over  the  oval  end  of  a  board  held  upright.  Take  the 
brains  of  the  deer  or  a  calf,  dry  by  the  fire  gently,  put 
them  into  a  cloth  and  boil  until  soft,  cool  off  the  liquid 
until  blood-warm,  with  water  sufficient  to  soak  the  skin 
in,  and  soak  until  it  is  quite  soft  and  pliable,  and  then 
wring  out  as  dry  as  possible ;  wash  in  strong  soapsuds 
and  rub  dry.  and  smoke  well  with  wood  smoke.  Instead 
of  brains,  oil  or  lard  may  be  used,  and  the  skin  soaked 
therein  six  hours.  This  is  called  “Indian  tan.” 

Growing  Grass*. — “A  Would-be  Scien¬ 
tific  Farmer  ”  wants  a  few  facts  relative  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  heavy  crops  of  grass.  He  thinks  it  equally  possi¬ 
ble  to  make  six  to  eight  tons  of  hay  from  one  acre  here  as 
in  England  or  Scotland.  If  he  thinks  so,  why  does  he 
not  try  to  do  it  ?  We  have  seen  some  good  hay  crops 
made  in  Great  Britain,  but  certainly  none  so  heavy  as 
six  tons  per  acre,  and  we  have  not  so  favorable  a  climate 
for  grass  as  they  have  in  that  country.  Still  we  are  very 
certain  that  our  average  hay  crops  might  very  well  be 
doubled  in  yield  by  attention  to  preparing,  seeding,  and 
manuring  the  soil  in  the  best  possible  manner,  and  by 
making  use  of  irrigation  wherever  practicable. 

How  to  use  Tallow  Sera  j»s. — A 

farmer  has  a  quantity  of  tallow  scraps  which  he  is  trying 
to  decompose  for  manure,  but  they  are  insufferably 
offensive  and  he  proposes  to  mix  lime  with  them ;  how  will 
that  answer  ’—Very  badly  for  the  manure,  and  his  sense 
of  smell  too.  The  only  proper  method  is  to  mix  earth 
in  sufficient  quantities— say  five  or  six  loads  to  one  of 
scrap— to  absorb  all  the  odors,  which  it  will  do  most  com¬ 
pletely  if  enough  is  used.  They  might  also  be  spread 
on  the  field  and  at  once  plowed  under,  and  the  ground 
again  plowed  for  a  fall  crop  early  in  September. 

Ayrshire  Cows. — An  Ayrshire  cow  (Lizzie, 
5G2,  A.  H.  B.),  Owned  in  Pennsylvania,  is  said,  by  her 
owner,  to  have  given  in  seven  consecutive  days  in 
March  2771  pounds  of  milk,  from  which  was  made  14 
pounds  14  ounces  of  butter  ;  the  feed  was  hay  and  two 
quarts  of  oats  and  ccrn-meal  per  day.  On  grass  she  now 
gives  23  quarts  of  milk  per  day.  The  secret  of  the  large 
milking  of  Ayrshire  cows  is  that  for  scores  of  years 
they  have  been  raised  specially  for  this  purpose  by 
selecting  for  breeding  stock  only  the  produce,  both  male 
and  female,  of  the  most  productive  cows. 

Am  Acre. — Our  acre  is  the  same  as  the 
“statute  acre”  of  Great  Britain,  equal  to  4,840  square 
yards.  But  it  is  a  difficult  matter  in  Great  Britain  to 
know  what  an  acre  is,  for  there  are  there  in  common  use 
the  Irish  and  Lancashire  acre  of  7,840  square  yards,  the 
Scotch  of  6,104,  the  Cunningham  of  6,250,  the  Cheshire 
of  10,240,  the  Derby  of  9,000,  the  North  Wales  of  3,240, 
the  Welsh  (the  “  erw,”  however  that  maybe  pronounced) 
of  4,320,  the  Leicester  of  2,30Sf,  the  Westmoreland  of 
6,760  yards,  and  others  in  still  further  variety  ;  the  same 
peculiarity  exists  with  reg'hrd  to  miles.  And  yet  we  can 
not  abide  the  little  indefiniteness  of  our  shillings. 

Spaviu. — “  P.  C.,”  Blairstown,  Iowa,  has  a 
colt  with  an  enlargement  on  the  “  hough  ”  joint,  which 
he  lately  blistered  according  to  the  advice  of  a  horse- 
doctor,  who  called  it  “oscular  joint.”  The  swelling 
now  grows  harder.  It  would  probably  be  best  to  use 
iodine  ointment  rubbed  twice  daily  on  the  swelling, 
•which  is  doubtless  an  approaching  spavin.  This  may 
effect  a  cure.  If  this  has  no  good  effect,  and  the  colt  is 


not  lame,  we  would  let  it  alone  unless  some  really  good 
surgeon  can  bo  procured  to  attend  to  it. 

Quince  anil  Pear  Trees. — “  O.  Y.  Z.,” 

Mowequa,  HI.  Quince  as  well  as  other  fruit  trees  re¬ 
quire  such  a  soil  as  will  produce  a  good  crop  of  corn  or 
potatoes.  Stable  manure,  well  decomposed,  is  useful. 
We  should  not  use  hen-manure  on  fruit-trees,  but  re¬ 
serve  it  for  corn  and  other  quick-growing  crops.  Ashes 
never  come  amiss  for  pear  or  other  fruit  trees.  Salt  has 
been  found  useful  as  a  special  manure  for  quinces. 
Mulching  is  beneficial  to  all  newly -planted  trees.  Some 
growers  prefer  to  have  their  quince-trees  in  a  bush  form, 
with  several  stems  from  the  base.  We  prefer  a  single 
trunk.  In  either  case  it  is  necessary  to  look  out  for 
borers,  and  if  they  get  into  the  trees,  dig  them  out. 


The  Doctor’s  Talk  about  the  Prizes. 

You  see,  youngsters,  that  we  for  reasons  stated  could 
not  get  this  prize  matter  into  the  regular  Boys  and  Girls’ 
pages,  so  we  have  to  come  over  here  among  the  old  folks. 
I  will  get  the  printer  to  put  a  good  big  dash  at  the  top  of 
this  to  separate  it  from  the  talk  about  mowing  machines, 
sick  cows,  and  the  like — matters  important  enough  for 
grown  people,  but  perhaps  not  quite  so  interesting  to 
most  of  you  young  ones. 

Well,  the  old  Doctor  has  been  happy.  He  did  not 
think  that  so  many  of  his  boys  and  girls  would  use  their 
eyes  and  put  down  what  they  saw.  How  the  letters  did 
come  in  !  Twenty,  forty,  and  sixty  a  day,  and  how  many 
times  did  I  sit  up  late  looking  them  over,  and  in  imagina¬ 
tion  taking  walks  with  you !  I  have  been  in  the  grand 
old  forests  of  Oregon,  I  have  looked  at  the  early  spring 
flowers  of  Maine,  I  have  seen  the  lizards  and  the  Yellow 
Jessamine  in  Georgia,  and  I  have  watched  for  gophers  in 
Kansas.  I  can  tell  you  that  I  enjoyed  it  all,  and  those  of 
you  who  do  not  get  prizes  will  know  that  your  letters 
were  read  and  your  lists  looked  over,  no  matter  how 
small  they  were.  So  many  pleasant  letters  there  were, 
and  such  a  kindly  feeling — it  almost  makes  an  old  fellow 
feel  glad  that  he  has  no  children  of  his  own,  and  can  take 
into  his  affections  so  many  boys  and  girls  whom  he  has 
never  seen  and  never  may  sec.  So  many  touching  letters; 
too  1  One  poor  little  thing  was  taken  down  with  measles, 
and  had  to  leave  her  list  incomplete.  One  boy,  who  sent 
a  very  good  list,  had  to  work  all  the  time,  and  could  only 
put  down  such  animals  as  he  saw  while  engaged  in  his 
farm  labors.  Some  dear  little  chicks,  too  young  to 
write,  printed  their  lists.  Such  a  good  spirit;  too,  in 
most  of  the  letters,  ever  so  many  saying  that  if  they 
did  not  get  a  prize  they  were  abundantly  repaid  for  their 
trouble  in  the  pleasure  they  had  in  making  up  their  lists. 
You  have  all  had  a  good  time,  and  the  only  one  who  feels 
badly  over  it  is  the  Doctor.  I  am  so  sorry  that  I  can  not 
give  a  prize  or  a  personal  acknowledgment  to  every 
blessed  one  of  you.  As  in  former  cases,  some  who  do 
not  receive  prizes  will  hear  from  me,  and  those  who  have 
sent  plants  to  be  named  will  be  duly  answered. 

You  will  recollect  that  this  time  the  prizes  are  all 
books.  So  I  wish  the  prize-winners  to  tell  me  what  book 
they  would  like  that  retails  for  $2  or  less,  or  at  least  say 
what  subject  they  would  like  the  book  to  treat  of.  I  was 
glad  to  find  that  those  who  asked  for.  book  prizes  fpr 
the  stories  selected-works  on  botany  and  similar  subjects. 

There  were  in  all  a  few  over  570  letters. 

Now  for  the  prizes,  which  have  only  been  determined 
on  after  long  examination,  comparison,  counting,  and 
much  deliberation.  If  the  prizes  were  twenty  for  each 
class,  it  would  not  be  difficult,  but  where  there  are  only 
three,  you  can  imagine  how  hard  the  task  must  be. 

Girls  between  12  and  16. 

1st.  Louie  L.  Bateham,Painesville,  O. 

2d.  .Tosie  Bell  Stewart,  Lowell,  Mass. 

3d.  Mary  J.  Sinclair,  New  York  City. 

Girls  under  12. 

1st.  Marian  Hayward,  Ayer,  Mass. 

2d.  Alice  L.  Keith,  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

3d.  Alice  Campbell  Hotchkiss,  New  Hamburgh,  N.  Y. 

J logs  between  12  and  16. 

1st.  Abraham  Resh,  Enterprise,  Pa. 

2d.  Ennis  Dubois,  Waverlcy,  N.  Y. 

3d.  G.  E.  Sliiras,  Newcastle,  Pa. 

Boys  under  12. 

1st.  Willie  B.  Marlatt,  Manhattan,  Ivas. 

2d.  Oscar  M.  Messenger,  Bamboo,  Wis. 

3d.  Wellington  Woolfolk,  Woolfolk’s  P.  O.,  Ya. 

There  are  a  number  in  each  class- to  which  I  wish  to 
give  honorable  mention,  but  as  I  write  at  the  last  minute, 
I  have  not  time  to  do  it  here. 

Now  let  us  all  enjoy  ourselves  quietly  during  the  hot 
months,  and  be  ready  for  more  fun  when  the  cooler  days 
and  longer  evenings  come.  Tue  Doctor. 

— 
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Reasons. 

The  large  class  of  Advertisements  and  of  paid  Business 
and  Editorial  “Notices”  constantly  rejected  from  the 
American  Agriculturist  and  from  Hearth  and  Home,  if 
admitted,  would  alone  supply  tens  of  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  to  each  journal  every  year.  This  lack  of  an  income 
which  is  received  hy  most  other  journals,  is  a  good  rea¬ 
son  why  such  journals  should  have  a  large  paying  circu¬ 
lation,  and  would  even  justify  comparatively  higher  sub¬ 
scription  rates. 

The  readers  themselves  could,  and  in  most  cases 
would,  pay  more  to  find  the  desired  information  and 
reading  matter  in  journals  free  from  advertisements  of 
patent  medicines,  humbugs,  unreliable  persons  and 
things.  They  have  less  fear  of  being  cheated  themselves, 
or  of  having  their  children  corrupted  or  led  astray. 

As  the  subscription  rates  of  American  Agriculturist 
and  Hearth  and  Home  are  not  higher,  but  on  the  contrary 
arc  lower,  than  those  of  most  other  journals  prepared  at 
similar  expense,  will  not  the  readers  take  pleasure  in 
doing  something  towards  increasing  the  circulation? 
Can  not  each  of  our  present  readers  influence  the  sub¬ 
scription  of  one  other  person,  to  begin  with  July  1st,  in 
accordance  with  notices  elsewhere  ?  The  publishers  will 
appreciate  the  favor. 


Honey-Dew.  —  “J.  M.  S.,”  Strawberry 
Plains,  Tenn.— The  article  referred  to  should  have  stated 
that  there  are  two  kinds  of  Honey-dew — one  exuded  by 
plant-lice,  as  there  described,  and  the  other  an  exudation 
of  a  sugary  liquid  from  the  leaves  themselves.  The 
article  told  the  truth,  but  was  at  fault  in  not  telling  the 
“whole  truth.” 

Department  of  Agriculture. — “  G. 

W.  F.,”  Nashua,  N.  II. — The  Report  from  which  we 
quoted  was  that  of  the  Commissioner,  which  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  form  of  a  small  pamphlet.  The  large  vol¬ 
ume,  containing  the  reports  of  the  subordinates  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  matter,  will  come  later. 

Cliufas.— D.  C.  Webb,  Macon  Co.,  Ill. — The 
Chnfa,  or  Ground  Almond,  is  a  nut-like  tuber  of  a  sedge, 
the  Cyperus  esculentus.  It  will  grow  in  your  climate,  and 
may  be  sown  in  spring  in  drills  like  beans.  Their  chief 
use  is  for  feeding  swine,  which  will  root  them  up.  They 
have  not  met  with  much  favor.  The  tubers  are  usually 
kept  at  the  large  seed-stores. 

Canada  Xliistles.— “R.  E.  G.” — It  would 
be  much  easier  for  you  to  send  a  specimen  of  your  this¬ 
tle  than  for  us  to  sa-describe  it  that  you  would  know  it 
from  all  others.  A  As  to  extermination — we  know  of 
nothing  better  than  frequent  cutting  off  the  tops.  If 
this  be  thoroughly  and  earnestly  attended  to  it  will  de¬ 
stroy  the  thistles.  Half-done,  it  will  not.  ^  , 

Cotswold  vs.  South-Down  Nlteep. 

— “  Why  do  you  recommend  Cotswold  sheep  instead  of 
South-Downs  ?”  asks  a  New  England  farmer.  “Is  not 
South-Down  mutton  better  than  Cotswold  ?  We  think 
it  is  better.  But  we  can  not  sell  it  at  any  higher  price. 
At  the  “West  End”  of  London  there  is  a  class  of  epi¬ 
cures  that  will  have  no  mutton  but  South-Down,  and  they 
will  pay  two  cents  a  pound  more  for  it  than  for  Cotswold 
or  Leicester  mutton.  But  here,  as  yet,  there  is  no  differ¬ 
ence  made  in  the  price.  Mr.  Lawes’s  experiments  proved 
that  English  farmers  could  afford  to  sell  Cotswold  mut¬ 
ton  for  two  cents  per  pound  less  than  South-Down — and 
this  before  the  recent  great  advance  in  long  wool.  We 
recommend  Cotswolds,  therefore,  because  their  wool  is 
in  great  demand  at  high  prices,  and  because  a  nound  of 
mutton  can  be  produced  from  a  Cotswold  at  less  cost 
than  from  any  of  the  South-Down  breeds. 

Digs  on  Clover. — “M.  B.  R.,”  Windsor, 
Mo.,  asks  the  following  questions:  First.  Will  hogs  in¬ 
jure  the  clover  or  the  trees  if  permitted  to  pasture  in  an 
orchard?  Second.  Will  kitchen-slop  fed  to  fattening 
swine  make  the  pork  soft,  and  should  they  be  finished  oil' 
on  com  in  the  ear  and  cold  water  ?  Third.  How  can  he 
prevent  a  young  heifer  from  kicking? — Hogs  do  some¬ 
times  gnaw  the  bark  from  young  trees  in  orchards,  and  if 
the  clover  is  eaten  close  they  will  often  kill  it  by  biting 
out  the  crowns  of  the  plant.  Kitchen-slop  is  not  fit  food 
for  fattening  swine,  excepting  given  as  a  drink  only ; 
they  may  be  finished  oft' on  corn  meal  made  into  mush 
and  fed  cold,  and  yield  the  firmest  of  pork.  A  young 
heifer  may  be  cured  of  kicking  by  gentle  treatment  and 
avoiding  anything  that  will  frighten  or  irritate  her. 


A  Dyspeptic  Horse. — We  are  asked  what 
it  is  best  to  do  with  a  horse  that  “  does  not  seem  to  be 
well,  while  not  actually  sick.  He  looks  forlorn,  eats  but 
little,,  and  seems  to  have  no  life  or  spirit  in  him  either 
for  work  or  play.”— The  very  best  thing  to  do  with  such 
a  horse  is  to  take  his  shoes  off,  and  let  him  have  two  or 
three  months’  absolute  rest  at  pasture.  If  he  can  not  be 
spared,  work  him  moderately,  and  be  particular  in  regard 
to  feeding,  watering,  and  grooming.  Let  him  have  one 
full  day’s  rest  at  least  once  a  week.  If  you  must  work 
him  on  Sundays,  let  him  rest  Saturdays.  Give  him  bran- 
mashes  enough  to  keep  his  bowels  moderately  loose.  If 
in  spite  of  this  he  is  costive,  give  a  pint  of  linseed  oil  at 
night,  and  let  him  rest  the  next  day.  Let  him  have  hay- 
tea  to  drink.  Humor  his  appetite.  Find  out  what  he 
likes  best,  and  let  him  have  as  much  as  he  will  cat  up 
clean,  and  then  remove  all  food  from  the  rack  and  man¬ 
ger.  See  if  he  will  eat  boiled  barley.  If  so,  nothing  can 
be  better  for  him.  Groom  thoroughly,  and  make  him  as 
comfortable  as  possible.  Let  him  have  a  lump  of  rock- 
salt  to  lick.  Give  green  food  if  possible,  as  it  is  mo*e 
easily  digested  than  hay ;  but  if  this  can  not  be  had,  cut 
his  hay  into  chaff,  and  soak  it  in  as  much  water  as  it  will 
absorb  for  twelve  hours.  Then  mix  a  little  bran  or  oat¬ 
meal  with  it,  and  let  him  have  as  much  as  he  will  eat  up 
clean,  and  no  more.  Never  work  him  hard  immediately 
after  eating. 

No  Doubt  about  it. — An  old  farmer  in 
the  West  writes  us  that  his  neighbors  do  not  believe  in 
“book-farming,”  but  that  the  reading  of  agricultural 
papers  is  having  a  good  effect  on  the  rising  generation. 
“  I  see  it  sticking  out  in  my  own  boys,”  he  says  ;  and  it 
will  stick  out  more  and  more.  It  is  one  of  the  hopeful 
Signs  of  the  times. 

How  to  ISoil  Barley. — Soak  it  for  twelve 
hours  in  about  twice  its  own  bulk  of  water.  Then  boil, 
in  the  same  water,  until  the  kernels  burst  open.  We  know 
of  nothing  that  will  fatten  a  horse  that  is  only  moderately 
worked  sooner  than  boiled  barley.  Add  a  little  salt  to 
the  barley,  and  mix  it  while  hot  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  cut  hay.  It  should  be  cooked  fresh  every  day  in  warm 
weather,  and  fed  before  it  gets  sour. 

Hay-Xea. — Steep  some  cut-hay  in  boiling 
water  for  two  or  three  hours ;  ponr  off  the  water,  and  give 
it  to  the  animal  to  drink,  either  warm  or  cold,  as  thought 
best.  It  is  a  capital  thing  for  horse,  cow,  calf,  sheep,  or 
pig.  Clover  hay  is  best. 

Measuring  Oorn.-E.  B.  Hill,  Jasper  Co., 
Ill.,  gives  another  rule  for  measuring  corn  in  the  crib— 
which  is  to  take  4,032  cubic  inches  of  ears  for  a  bushel  of 
shelled  corn,  equal  to  three  half-bushels  of  2,688  cubic 
inches  to  a  bushel.  If  any  one  likes  that  bushel,  the  rule 
will  do  for  large  Western  ears. 

Jnibon  llranciiing  and  Egyptian 

Corn. — The  proprietors  of  both  these  swindles  have 
come  to  grief.  Judson  has  been  compelled  to  pay  $750 
and  costs  of  suit  in  an  Illinois  court,  as  damages  to  a 
dealer  whom  he  had  victimized,  and  the  Egyptian-corn 
man  who  swindled  so  many  farmers  a  few  years  ago,  has 
now  got  his  deserts,  although  indirectly,  by  having  been 
sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  several  years  for  robbing  the 
mails  while  postmaster  in  Virginia. 

Market  Value  of  Hen>Manure.- 

“  Geo.  E.  H.,”  Lowell,  Mass.,  has  a  quantity  of  hen-man¬ 
ure,  mixed  with  loam,  which  has  been  sprinkled  in  the 
house  to  keep  it  clean,  and  has  no  use  for  it ;  at  what 
price  could  he  afford  to  sell  it? — If  there  is  no  more  than 
half  of  it  loam,  it  ought  to  be  worth  about  one  cent  per 
pound,  but  the  value  will  depend  altogether  upon  the 
proportions. 

Green  manuring-  Crop. — Geo.  K.  Mor¬ 
ris,  Macon  Co.,  N.  C.,  asks  if  lupines  make  a  better  crop 
to  plow  under  than  clover.  We  do  not  know  of  any  ad¬ 
vantage  to  be  gained  in  sowing  lupines  over  the  crops 
ordinarily  in  use  for  this  purpose.  Better  use  peas  than 
lupines,  and  clover  in  preference  to  any  other  crop. 

"White  Species  in  Butter.  —  “A 

Reader”  asks  why  white  specks  come  in  the  butter. 
There  are  several  causes.  One  is  too  quick  churning, 
which  leaves  many  butter  globules  unbroken,  the  skins 
of  which  consist  of  caseine,  or  cheesy  matter,  and  are  left  in 
the  butter,  but  these  are  very  minute,  and  are  scarcely 
seen,  though  they  are  soon  smelt.  Another  is,  the  cream 
is  allowed  to  stand  too  long,  and  the  milk  becomes  cur¬ 
dled  and  partly  separated  from  the  whey ;  the  particles  of 
curd  remain  in  the  butter,  and  being  insoluble,  can  not  be 
all  washed  out.  These  specks  are  large,  and  spoil  the 
look  as  well  as  taste  of  the  butter. 


Please  tell  your  Neighbors 

All  for  #2. 

READ  THIS. 

Subscribers  can  have  the  American  Agriculturist 
aud  Hearth  and  Home  from  July  1st  to  the  end  of 
the  year  for  $3. 

OR 

They  can  have  the  weekly  Hearth  and  Home,  which 
is  now  a  superb,  Illustrated  Journal  of  the  highest 
and  best  order,  for  $1.50  from  July  1st  to  the 
end  of  the  year. 

It  will  pay. 

N.B. — Special. — New  subscribers  for  Hearth 
and  Home  coming  in  now,  if  they  specially  desire 
it,  will  be  supplied  with  the  chapters  issued  prior 
to  July  1st,  of  Edward  Eggleston’s  most  popular 
new  American  story,  “  Xhe  End  of  the 
World,”  capitally  illustrating  Western  life. 
This  will,  with  the  remaining  numbers,  give 
them  the  whole  of  the  story  complete.  This,  with 
the  great  number  of  splendid  illustrations  and 
great  amount  of  excellent  reading  matter,  will  be 
found  the  best  and  cheapest  family  journal  in 
the  country. 

Will  not  every  present  reader  take  pleasure  in 
mentioning  the  above  to  their  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  each  aid  ns  in  securing  one  new  reader 
to  begin  July  1st? 

***  The  previous  chapters  of  the  Story  will  only 
be  sent  when  specially  asked  for. 


Hide-hound. — “  A  Farmer  ”  wants  a  remedy 
for  hide-bound  in  a  colt.  The  immediate  cause  should 
first  be  ascertained,  as  there  are  several.  Generally  im¬ 
paired  digestion,  costiveness,  cold,  overfeeding,  starva¬ 
tion,  or  anything  which  will  affect  the  health  unfavorably* 
shows  its  first  effects  in  hide-bound.  Remove  the  cause, 
and  the  trouble  will  cease.  Bran-mashes  with  a  little 
sulphur,  given  daily,  and  scalded  oats  or  soft  cut  feed 
will  work  a  cure,  unless  something  serious  is  the  matter, 
when  proper  advice  should  be  taken. 

Ringing-  Hogs.— “M.  B.  R.,”  Windsor, 
Mo.,  wants  the  best  method  of  preventing  hogs  from 
rooting.— A  ring  in  the  snout  is  the  best  preventive.  A 
horseshoe  nail  put  through  the  snout,  and  the  point 
twisted  around  the  head  (of  the  nail),  makes  a  good  ring. 

A  Mistalce.  —  “  S.  P.,”  Iosco  Co.,  Mich., 
writes  that  he  has  followed  engineering  all  his  life,  and 
now  has  settled  down  on  a  farm  in  a  new  and  poor  loca¬ 
tion,  on  sandy  soil,  overgrown  with  scrub-pine  and  whor¬ 
tleberries  six  inches  high,  and  he  asks  what  artificial 
manures  he  shall  use  to  grow  crops  of  flax,  or  mustard, 
as  clover  does  not  take  well. — This  poor  engineer  is  off 
the  track  worse  than  he  ever  could  be  on  a  railroad,  and 
if  he  escapes  a  smash-up,  mil  be  fortunate.  A  man  who 
can  not  choose  a  farm  with  judgment,  can  not  succeed 
as  a  farmer,  and  is  far  better  off  as  a  passably  good  engi¬ 
neer  than  as  a  certain  failure  on  a  farm,  if  one  can  call 
such  a  piece  of  land  ns  he  describes,  a  farm  at  all.  Our 
advice  is,  to  give  the  land  to  some  one,  if  lie  can,  or  to 
keep  it  for  a  huckleberry  patch  and  go  to  engineering 
again,  or,  if  ho  wants  a  farm,  to  buy  good  land. 

Hybrid  Corn.-11  Experimenter  ”  asks  if 
corn  can  be  improved  by  mixing  distant  varieties,  and 
procuring  hybrids.  We  think  it  can.  We  once  planted 
some  rows  of  Pennsylvania  gourd-seed  corn  amongst  rows 
of  early  Canada,  and  had  a  mixed  corn  which  had  larger 
ears  than  the  early  Canada,  and  ripened  earlier  than  the 
Pennsylvania  corn,  which  wo  thought  an  improvement. 
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Steamed  and  Boiled  Bones. — Wm. 

Ashberry,  London,  Canada,  asks  if  it  is  true,  as  stated  in 
“Morton’s  Farmers’  Almanac”  (English),  that  “fat  as 
an  element  in  bones  has  no  fertilizing  qualities  what¬ 
ever.” — This  is  correctly  stated.  But  steamed  and  boiled 
bones  lose  by  the  process,  not  only  fat,  but  some  gela¬ 
tine,  which  is  a  positive  loss  of  nitrogenous  matter,  and 
as  fat  is  in  no  way  injurious  it  is  better  to  have  raw  bones 
as  a  basis  for  fertilizers. 

Clover  ns  a  Fertilizer.  —  “Interro¬ 
gator,”  Hempstead  Co.,  Ark.,  asks  if  when  clover  is  used 
as  a  fertilizer  it  should  be  used  exclusively  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  or  should  meadow  and  pasture  come  in  rotation. — 
Where  the  soil  is  poor,  and  clover  has  been  sown  with  a 
special  view  to  a  green  manuring,  we  would  plow  in  the 
whole  bulk;  but  when  the  system  has  become  estab¬ 
lished  the  clover  is  mown  and  lightly  pastured  and  as¬ 
sisted  with  gypsum  and  lime,  and  becomes  only  an  aid  to 
the  general  course  of  manuring. 

Mixed.  Grasses  it*  Arkansas. — 

“  O.  J.”  wants  our  opinion  as  to  whether  clover,  blue- 
grass,  timothy,  red-top,  and  orchard  grass  would  succeed 
in  Arkansas.— We  do  not  doubt  of  their  success  if  sown 
on  suitable  soils.  Red-top  needs  a  moist  soil,  and  all  the 
rest  need  soil  of  fair  quality  at  least. 

Measuring1  Corn  in  tke  Crib. — 

S.  Fuller,  Greenville,  Ill.,  gives  a  rule  for  measuring  corn 
in  the  crib  as  follows :  Multiply  length,  bight,  and 
breadth  of  the  crib  in  feet  together,  then  by  4(4,  and 
divide  by  ten;  the  result  is  bushels  of  shelled  corn. 
This  may  do  for  some  localities,  but  as  ears  and  shelled 
corn  bear  as  many  relations  to  each  other  in  quantity  as 
there  are  localities  and  sorts,  the  safest  way  is  to  reduce 
the  contents  of  the  crib  to  cubic  inches,  and  take  2,750  of 
them  for  a  bushel  of  ears. 

Kansas  Agricultural  College. — 

This  College  has,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  its  friends, 
been  put  on  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  footing  as  an  agri¬ 
cultural  institution,  and  promises  to  be  of  the  greatest 
value  to  the  farmers  of  that  State.  Amongst  other  im¬ 
portant  improvements,  a  veterinary  hospital  has  been 
established,  where  diseased  animals  will  be  treated  by  a 
veterinary  surgeon  at  only  nominal  charges.  Prof.  Det- 
mers  is  in  charge. 

A  Brain  Wanted. — A  “Subscriber” 
wants  a  method  of  diverting  a  flow  of  water  from  a  cut 
in  a  hill-side  where  a  road  passes  through  it.  The  water 
constantly  oozes  from  the  bank.  There  is  no  help  but 
digging  a  drain  along  the  upper  side  of  the  road  until 
the  springs  are  cut  and  the  water  carried  off  in  a  covered 
drain  where  it  will  not  overflow  the  road  in  winter.  In 
similar  places,  drains  have  had  to  be  cut  seven  feet 
deep  to  intersect  the  flow  of  water,  which  is  necessary 
to  make  a  perfect  job. 

Fencing  Pastisres. — “Inquirer”  wants 
to  know  if  we  think  it  economical  to  fence  a  farm  into 
fields  in  ©rder  to  pasture  cattle  therein  on  clover  or  peas. 
— We  do  not.  If  special  crops  are  grown  for  fodder,  it  is 
far  more  economical  to  cut  and  carry  these  crops  to  the 
yard  or  pen  where  the  cattle  may  be  fed,  and  thus  save 
manure  and  the  expense  of  fencing,  and  prevent  the 
waste  of  feed  by  trampling  underfoot. 

What  shall  we  «lo  with  one  Bones  ? 

— A  “  Subscriber  ”  living  on  the  prairies  of  Nebraska,  sees 
quantities  of  bones  bleaching  on  those  vast  fields,  where 
they  have  been  left  by  luckless  buffaloes  and  horses,  and 
knows  there  are  no  bone-mills  around,  and  no  money  to 
start  them.— If  we  were  in  his  case  we  would  gather 
those  bones  and  burn  them,  and  crush  them  into  powder, 
and  spread  them  on  the  fields.  They  have  but  little  an¬ 
imal  matter  left  to  be  lost  by  burning,  and  they  may 
be  crushed  very  easily  when  burnt  thoroughly.  Thus 
they  may  be  very  profitably  used. 

Mustard  in  the  Sonthera  States. 

— “D.  E.  of  N.  C.  We  do  not  think  Mustard  will 

make  good  fodder.  It  is  very  succulent,  and  would  be 
difficult  to  cure  without  losing  the  leaves.  But  we  have 
had  no  experience  on  this  point.  The  white  Mustard  is 
not.  so  “  hot”  or  pungent  as  the  black,  and  grows  larger. 

FonussylvainSa  F*tate  Fair.  —  The 
Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  Fair  is  to  be  held  this 
year  at  Erie,  beginning  September  19th,  and  lasting  three 
days. 

Flowing*— The  Adams  Co.  (Ill.) 
Agricultural  Society  having  offered  a  large  premium  for 
the  West  etetmr-pltrtv  and  Wad  Steamer,  It  Is  oxpetftetl 


that  the  question  of  the  practicability  of  steam-plowing 
on  the  prairies  will  receive  a  somewhat  satisfactory  test. 
Two  steam-plows  are  already  entered  to  contest  for  the 
premium,  which  will  come  off  on  the  2d  September,  and 
more  are  expected. 

“  Tenns’s  Plowcr-lSasliet.”- In  Feb¬ 
ruary  last  we  published  a  description  and  engraving  of 
the  singular  sponge-structure  known  as  Venus’s  Flower- 
Basket.  Since  then  we  have  received  from  Messrs. 
Greenleaf  &  Anthony,  No.  104  Court  street.,  Boston,  a 
much  finer  specimen  than  the  one  from  which  our 
illustration  is  taken.  We  learn  from  a  friend  that  Messrs. 
G.  &  A.  import  largely  of  foreign  curiosities,  and  that 
during  the  summer  they  open  a  branch  establishment  at 
the  now  much-frequented  Martha’s  Vineyard. 

Another  of  tlae  Family. — A  farmer 
in  New  Hampshire  may  thank  the  author  of  “What  I 
Know  about  Farming”  fora  valuable  discovery.  He  was 
“plowing  deep  ”  most  likely  “while  sluggards  sleep,” 
and  plowed  up  a  petrified  Indian,  seven  feet  seven  inches 
long.  It  belongs  to  the  family  of  the  Cardiff  giant. 

ILasad  for  Sale. — The  impression  is  rife 
that  land  is  rarely  for  sale  in  England ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  chief  advertising  mediums  of  England  are  plentifully 
furnished  with  announcements  of  sales  of  estates,  farms, 
and  lots  of  all  sizes,  from  single  roods  and  acres  up  to 
immense  estates,  so  that  it  would  seem  the  possession  of 
land  is  only  circumscribed  by  the  ability  to  purchase  it, 
there  as  elsewhere. 

Stoarn  Cultivation.  —  An  extensive 
English  farmer,  who  has  long  practiced  steam  cultivation, 
thus  testifies  to  its  advantages :  On  two  fields  he  has 
grown  fifteen  crops  of  grain,  wheat  and  beans  in  succes¬ 
sion,  without  a  follow,  and  last  year’s  crop  of  wheat  was 
forty  bushels  per  acre ;  on  two  other  fields  he  has  grown 
fifteen  successive  crops  of  wheat,  the  last  crop  quite 
equaling  forty  bushels  per  acre.  Under  horse  cultivation 
the  average  crop  of  these  fields  was  twenty  bushels. 
The  total  cost  of  preparing  the  land  for  the  seed  is  only 
$l.fi0per  acre.  Much  similar  testimony  is  now  coming-in. 

Eng-lisla  Ag-i*Icji!a.tirc. — -An  idea  of  the 
position  of  agricultural  labor  in  England  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  lately  some  laborers  “  struck,”  and 
refused  to  use  double-furrow  plows  on  a  farm,  for  the 
reason  that  they  tended  to  reduce  the  need  for  men. 
When  brought  up  in  court  on  complaint  of  their  em¬ 
ployer  for  not  obeying  orders  (thus  punishable  in  Great 
Britain)  they  were  fined  ten  dollars,  and  costs  two  dollars, 
each.  The  judge  said,  this  thing  must  be  put  down,  or 
forming  must  come  to  a  dead  stop,  which  shows  that 
across  the  Atlantic  “their  ways  are  not  our  ways.” 

American  Fork.  — .Fifty7  thousand  tons 
of  American  bacon  and  pork  were  imported  into  Eng¬ 
land  in  1871,  and  seventeen  thousand  tons  in  the  first 
three  months  of  1872,  and  the  last  hog  has  not,  been 
killed  yet. 

Fine  Grinding-. — We  are  asked  whether 
our  correspondent’s  miller  is  correct  when  he  advises 
him  to  have  his  corn  ground  very  coarse,  because  “if  he 
grinds  it  fine,  it  kills  the  strength  of  the  meal.”— He  is 
entirely  wrong — except  for  his  own  interest.  He  can 
grind  four  times  as  much  coarse  meal  in  a  day,  as  he  can 
of  fine,  and  so  can  make  more  money.  The  finer  the 
grinding,  the  more  digestible  the  meal  —  the  more  of  its 
nutriment,  will  the  animal  appropriate.  The  “  strength ” 
of  the  meal  lies,  not  in  its  granular  texture,  but  in  its 
chemical  composition ,  and  this  is  not,  affected  by  grinding. 
Very  fine  meal  is  more  apt  to  heat  than  that  which  is 
coarser,  but  this  only  implies  more  care  in  keeping. 

ISeetnEiloot  Sugar  Sis  Mew  a¥ersey0 

— The  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  has  passed  a  law  to  en¬ 
courage  the  manufacture  of  beet-root  sugar  in  that  State, 
by  exempting  from  taxation  for  ten  years  any  factory 
with  the  necessary  machinery,  which  may  be  put  into 
operation  after  April,  1872. 

Exportation  «F  ^Saortliiom  Cattle. 

— The  importation  of  thorough-bred  stock  has  been  so 
very  common  for  many  years  past,  that  it  seems  as  though 
we  had  turned  a  very  sharp  and  sudden  corner  when  we 
come  to  write  of  the  exportation  of  them.  But  it  is  a 
fact  that  at  last  American  breeders  have  arrived  at  that 
point  when  English  breeders  send  commissions  here  to 
purchase  our  choice  stock  at  hitherto  unheard-of  prices. 
Mr.  Richard  Gibson  sailed  on  Saturday,  May  25th,  on  board 
the  steamer  Ocennic,  of  the  White  9tnr  line,  with  a  pnlr 
of  Princess  cows,  purchased  from  Mr.  Alexander,  of  Ky., 
for  an  English  gentleman,  at  a  price,  as  we  understand, 
of  IlMtW  for  the  path  Bhsidhs  thttkb  Mr;  Gibson  fakes 


out  some  other  choice  stock  oh  his  own  account.  It  is  a 
matter  encouraging  to  all  engaged  in  breeding  stock, 
that  the  character  of  American  cattle  has  become  so  well 
established  ;  for  although  there  are  but  few  breeders  who 
can  hope  to  realize  such  handsome  prices,  yet  the  fact 
that  some  do  receive  them,  makes  it  much  easier  for  all 
others  who  raise  good  stock  to  realize  fair  and  remunera¬ 
tive  prices  also,  and  thus  all  our  stock  takes  a  lift  together. 

Flaunts  Mamed,. — “Susie  M.,”  Hickory 
Creek,  Mo. — The  flower  sent  is  Erythronium  albidvm,  or 
White  Dog’s-tooth  Violet,  a  very  pretty  plant  for  garden 
cultivation.  Wish  you  would  send  us  a  few  bulbs  by 

mail . J.  A.  Hubbard,  jr.,  Champion,  N.  Y.— The 

weed  that  is  so  troublesome  to  you  is  the  Plantain-leaved 
Everlasting;  its  botanical  name  is  Antennaria  planta- 
(jinifolia.  As  it  is  a  perennial,  the  best  remedy  is  plow¬ 
ing  up  the  grass  lands  where  it  is  abundant,  and  planting 
some  crop  which  requires  hoeing. 

Inquid-Mumtare  Cart.  —  Mrs.  S.  J.  S., 
Mendota,  Ill.,  writes  to  ask  if  there  is  a  cheap  way  of 
saving  and  spreading  liquid  manure.  In  the  Agriculturist 
for  May,  1872,  directions  were  given  for  making  a  cistern 
for  saving  and  tank  for  spreading  it. 

Cliielken  Cliolera. —  John  J.  Keating, 
Washington,  Iowa,  has  lost  a  great,  many  fowls  by  cholera, 
both  this  year  and  last  summer,  and  wants  a  remedy. 
This  probably  arises  at  first  from  too  much  green  food,  in 
which  case  it  may  he  remedied  in  the  start  by  giving 
chalk  or  magnesia  in  the  food;  alum-water  is  also  useful, 
or  a  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  iron,  given  in  the 
drinking  water.  When  very  had,  ground  rice,  boiled  in 
milk,  fed  slightly  warm,  has  been  found  beneficial. 

Eime-¥ialns.  —  “T.  S.  G.,”  Brevards,  N.  C., 
wants  a  good  plan  for  buildingdime-kilns.  A  long  article, 
with  illustrations,  was  published  in  Agriculturist  for 
September,  1871,  on  this  subject. 

At  what  Age  sSaould  Young-  Mules 

Work.1? — “A.  S’.,”  Mercer  Co.,  Pa.,  asks  at  what  age 
may  young  mules  do  light  form  work. — At  three  years  old 
they  may  do  such  light  work  as  cultivating  corn,  or  har¬ 
rowing,  or  drawing  light  loads,  but  the  work  should 
really  he  light  until  they  are  a  year  older.  At  two  years 
they  might  be  taught  to  work  by  drawing  an  empty  wagon. 

Flax  Fillies'. — “TV.  TV ”  asks  where  he  can 
dispose  of  a  quantity  of  flax  fiber  or  tow.  Doubtless  in 
New  Yrork  or  Philadelphia.  Write  to  any  of  the  produce 
commission  agents  advertised  in  American  Agriculturist. 

Bee  Notes  for  July.— By  Quinby. 


So  few  bees  are  left  in  the  country  this  season,  that 
every  one  having  them  should  manage  to  secure  every 
pound  of  honey  possible.  Be  sure  and  know  the  first 
day  a  box  is  finished,  and  take  it  off  at  once.  It  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  wait  until  every  cell  is  finished,  because  the 
bees  will  continue  to  find  room  for  just  a  cell  more 
around  the  outside,  and  keep  adding.  Economy,  as  well 
as  the  beauty  of  the  honey,  would  dictate  taking  it  off  as 
soon  as  it  can  he  called  full. 

This  is  the  month  to  examine  for  foul  brood,  or  three 
weeks  from  swarming.  The  matter  has  been  fully  de¬ 
scribed  heretofore  in  the  Agriculturist.  So  much  has 
been  done  towards  getting  rid  of  it,  that  we,  hope  yet  to 
completely  eradicate  it.  Those  troubled  with  it,  or  those 
in  sections  where  it  is,  should  he  energetic,  and  neglect 
no  case  at  the  right  time.  Catch  the  moth,  as  before 
recommended,  in  dishes  of  sweetened  water  set  among 
the  hives  at  night. 

Queens  are  raised  easier  this  month  than  earlier.  In 
rearing  them  artificially,  we  wish  to  get  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  what  we  would  have  when  reared  in  the  natural 
course  of  swarming,  or  what  we  would  ordinarily  get 
when  a  colony  loses  the  mother  queen.  The  eggs  in  the 
abdomen  of  a  healthy  queen  arc  probably  all  alike,  yet 
the  eggs  deposited  in  worker  cells  make  workers,  in 
drone  cells  make  drones.  Sex  is  probably  decided  in  the 
act  of  laying.  The  eggs  that  are  laid  in  worker  cells 
may  produce  queens ;  those  laid  in  drone  cells  never  do. 
When  the  egg  has  hatched,  and  the  larva  has  been  fed 
beyond  a  certain  time  as  a  worker,  it  can  not  he  changed 
to  a  queen.  Bees,  when  deprived  of  their  queen,  seem  to 
think  that  the  first  thing  necessary  towards  replacing  her 
is  the  queen-cell,  and  they  commence  several.  When 
they  have  grubs  of  the  proper  age,  the  queen-cells  will 
he  commenced  over  those  first),  or  over  those  just  a  little 
too  for  advanced  tb  he  changed  perfectly,  if  they  happen 
to  bo  suitably  located  In  the  hive.  If  these  are  not  to  bo 
had,  they  commence  over  drone-cells,  or  cells  of  bee- 
Tfread,  or  even  empty  cells-.  If  a  full  colon;  is  left,  desti¬ 
tute;  ettveriil  rjUuenH  tvill  be  staffed  trt  the  ri^ift  age— per- 
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haps  a  few  may  be  too  far  advanced,  others  may  be 
started  several  days  later. 


The  Alderney  Breed  of  Cattle 

BY  AN  AMATEUR  BREEDER. 

The  Channel  Island  breed  of  cattle,  popularly  known 
in  this  country  as  “  Alderneys,”  consists  of  two  classes 
of  the  same  breed.  The  Guernsey  is  the  larger  of  the 
two,  usually  of  a  light  fawn  color,  patched  with  \yhite. 
The  Jersey  class  is  smaller ;  and  the  color  to  which  more 
attention  has  been  paid  is  a  dark,  or,  as  the  Scottish  say, 
“  dun  ”  deer,  and  is  popular  in  England,  no  doubt  in 
consequence  of  its  more  aristocratic  appearance.  The 
Alderney  is  essentially  a  cream-and-butter-producing 
breed,  giving  more  milk,  and  of  richer  quality  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  size,  than  any  other  cow  ;  the  best  have  been 
known  to  give  from  10  lbs.  to  14  Sis.  per  week.  This 
merit  gives  them  their  place  in  live-stock,  either  for 
dairies  near  fashionable  towns  like  Brighton,  or  as  cows 
for  the  park  and  the  villa  paddock,  combining  in  the 
highest  degree  utility  and  ornament.  The  dairies  of 
great  cities  are  chiefly  supplied  by  cows  of  the  Dutch 
or  the  Shorthorn  cross,  which  give  large  quantities  of 
comparatively  poor  milk,  and  when  dry  fatten  easily  for 
the  butcher.  This  is  not  the  place  of  the  Alderney, 
which,  in  England  at  any  rate,  is  essentially  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  cow. 

Writers  on  the  subject,  copying  one  another,  assume 
that,  because  the  Channel  Islands  were  once  a  depend¬ 
ency  of  Normandy,  the  Alderneys  are  an  offshoot  of  the 
Normandy  breed  ;  but  few  breeds  could  have  less  resem¬ 
blance.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  they  are  an  off¬ 
shoot  of  another  good  dairy  tribe,  the  Ayrshires ;  but 
Ayrshires  are  much  more  like  a  small  Shorthorn  cultivated 
for  milking  purposes.  At  the  great  International  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  live-stock  in  Paris  in  1855,  where  nearly  all  the 
ox  tribe  of  Europe  were  represented,  the  late  Eislier 
Hobhs,  of  Boxted  Lodge,  Essex,  a  very  good  judge,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  true  ancestors  of  the  Ayrshires 
were  Danish,  and  that  the  Alderneys  were  more  probably 
descended  from  some  Swiss  mountain  breeds,  of  which 
many  specimens  were  there  exhibited — dark  and  light 
fawn  in  color,  and  fine  in  head  and  horns. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  England, 
where  the  principles  of  selection  have  so  long  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  applied  to  horned  stock  and  sheep,  finer  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  Alderney  have  been  produced  than  in  their 
native  islands. 

For  many  years  the  farmers  of  the  Channel  Islands, 
while  sternly  prohibiting  any  importation  of  bulls,  have 
made  the  rearing  of  heifers  for  the  English  market  a  pro¬ 
fitable  part  of  their  business;  but  it  is  only  within  a 
comparatively  recent  period  that  they  have  learned  from 
English  breeders  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a 
careful  selection  in  obtaining  symmetry  as  well  as  milk. 

Amongst  English  breeders  who  have  shown  what  could 
be  done  towards  obtaining  the  best  points  of  a  milking 
cow  by  applying  Bakewcllian  principles  of  selection,  Mr. 
Philip  Dauncey,  of  Horwood,  near  Winslow,  Bucks, 
occupies,  or  rather  occupied,  the  most  distinguished 
position.  For  nearly  ha!  f  a  century  he  devoted  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  obtaining  great  milking  qualities,  symmetry,  con¬ 
stitution,  and  a  uniform  fawn  color  without  white.  His 
success  placed  him  at  least  half  a  century  in  advance  of 
the  Channel  Islanders.  When  in  1807  Mr.  Dauncey  retired 
from  stock-farming,  in  consequence  of  his  advanced  age, 
his  sixty-nine  cows  and  heifers  produced  £3,285.  Mr. 
Marjoribanks  gave  over  one  hundred  pounds  for  his  cow 
“  Landscape,”  and  Mr. Walter  Gilbey  just  under  that  sum 
for  the  heifer  “  Ban.” 

Mr.  Dauncey  produced  a  breed  much  more  hardy  than 
the  original  Channel  Islanders;  his  stock  lying  out  on 
the  pastures  throughout  the  year.  The  imported  Alder¬ 
neys  are  delicate,  and  on  first  introduction  require  slight 
shelter  in  the  cold  weather,  but  they  soon  afterwards  be¬ 
come  acclimatised. 

A  decided  improvement  has  taken  place  in  Alderneys 
since  1833.  The  Jersey  Agricultural  Society  was  founded 
in  that  year,  under  the  presidency  of  General  Thornton, 
the  Lieutenant-Governor.  The  council  of  the  Society 
drew  up  a  scale  of  points  from  the  examination  of  the 
best  specimens  of  the  animals  then  in  the  island,  thirty 
of  which  were  assumed  to  constitute  perfection.  Some 
years  later,  this  table  was  revised  and  settled  as  follows ; 


SCALE  OF  POINTS  TOR  BULLS. 

Article  Points. 

1.  Head,  fine  and  tapering .  1 

2.  Forehead,  broad .  1 

3.  Cheek,  small .  1 

4.  Throat,  clean .  1 

5.  Muzzle,  fine,  and  eneircled  by  a  light  color .  1 

6.  Nostrils,  high  and  open .  1 

7.  Horns,  smooth,  crumpled,  not  too  thick  at  the  base, 

and  tapering,  tipped  with  black . 1 


8.  Ears,  small  and  thin .  1 

9.  Ears,  of  a  deep  orange  color  within .  1 

10.  Eyes,  full  and  lively . 1 

11.  Neck,  arched,  powerful,  but  not  too  coarse  and 

heavy .  1 

12.  Chest,  broad  and  deep .  1 

13.  Barrel,  hooped,  broad,  and  deep . 1 

14.  Well-ribbed  home,  having  but  little  space  between 

the  last  rib  and  the  hip .  1 

15.  Back,  straight  from  the  withers  to  the  top  of 

the  hip .  1 

1G.  Back,  straight  from  the  top  of  the  hip  to  the  setting 
on  of  the  tail,  and  the  tail  at  right  angles  wijh 
the  back . 1 

17.  Tail,  fine . 1 

18.  TaH,  hanging  down  to  the  hocks .  1 

19.  Hide,  mellow  and  movable,  but  not  too  loose .  1 

20.  Hide,  covered  with  fine  soft  hair .  1 

21.  Hide,  of  good  color .  1 

22.  Fore-legs,  short  and  straight .  1 

23.  Fore-arm,  large  and  powerful,  swelling,  and  full 

above  the  knee,  and  fine  below  it .  1 

24.  Hind-quarters,  from  the  hock  to  the  point  of  the 

rump,  long  and  well  filled  up .  1 

25.  Hind-legs,  short  and  straight  (below  the  hocks), 

and  bones  rather  fine .  .  1 

26.  Hind-legs,  squarely  placed,  and  not  too  near  toge¬ 

ther  when  viewed  from  behind .  1 

27.  Hind-legs,  not  to  cross  in  walking .  1 

28.  Hoofs,  small .  1 

29.  Growth .  1 

30.  General  appearance .  1 

31.  Gondition .  1 

Perfection . .  31 

No  prize  shall  bo  awarded  to  bulls  having  less  than  25 
points. 


Bulls  having  obtained  23  points  shall  be  allowed  to  be 


branded,  but  can  not  take  a  prize. 

SCALE  or  POINTS  FOIt  COWS  AND  HEIFERS. 

Article  Points. 

1.  Head,  small,  fine,  and  tapering .  1 

2.  Cheek,  small .  1 

3.  Throat,  clean .  1 

4.  Muzzle,  flue,  and  encircled  by  alight  color . 1 

5.  Nostrils,  high  and  open .  1 

6.  Horns,  .moo it.  crumpled,  not  too  thick  at  the  base, 

and  taper:;.:  . . . . . . .  1 

7.  Ears,  small  and  thin .  1 

8.  Ears,  of  a  deep  orange  color  within .  1 

9.  Eye,  full  and  placid  .  1 

10.  Neck,  straight,  fine,  and  placed  lightly  on  the 

shoulders .  1 

11.  Chest,  broad  and  deep .  1 

12.  Barrel,  hooped,  broad,  and  deep  .  1 

13.  Well-ribbed  home,  having  but  little  space  between 

the  last  rib  and  the  hip .  1 

14.  Back,  straight  from  the  withers  to  the  top  of  the  hip  1 

15.  Back,  straight  from  the  top  of  the  hip  to  the  setting 

on  of  the  tail,  and  the  tail  at  right  angles  with 

the  back .  1 

10.  Tail,  fine .  1 

17.  Tail,  hanging  down  to  the  hocks .  1 

18.  Hide,  thin  and  movable,  but  not  too  loose .  1 

19.  Hide,  covered  with  fine  soft  hair .  1 

20.  Hide,  of  good  color .  1 

21.  Fore-legs,  short,  straight,  and  fine .  1 

22.  Fore-arm,  swelling,  and  full  above  the  knee .  1 

23.  Hind-quarters,  from  the  hock  to  the  point  of  the 

rump,  long,  and  well  filled  up .  1 

24.  Hind-legs,  short  and  straight  (below  the  hocks),  and 

bones  rather  fine .  1 

25.  Hind-legs,  squarely  placed,  not  too  close  together 

when  viewed  from  behind .  1 

2G.  Hind-legs,  not  to  cross  in  walking .  1 

27.  noofs,  small .  1 

28.  Udder,  full  in  form — i.  e.,  well  in  line  with  the  belly  1 

29.  Udder,  well  up  behind .  1 

30.  Teats,  large  and  squarely  placed,  behind  wido  apart  1 

31.  Milk- veins,  very  prominent .  1 

32.  Growth .  1 

33.  General  appearance . .  1 

3-1.  Condition .  1 

Perfection . 34 


No  prize  shall  be  awarded  to  cows  having  less  than  29 
points. 

No  prize  shall  be  awarded  to  heifers  having  less  than 
26  points. 

Cows  having  obtained  27  points,  and  heifers  24  points, 
shall  be  allowed  to  be  branded,  but  can  not  take  a  prize. 

Three  points — viz.,  Nos.  28,  29,  and  31 — shall  be  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  number  required  for  perfection  in  heifers, 
as  their  udder  and  milk-veins  can  not  be  fully  developed ; 
a  heifer  will  therefore  be  considered  perfect  at  30  points. 

In  1866  the  Jersey  Herd-Book  was  started,  and  in  1868 
the  Committee  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Jersey 
called  attention  in  a  report  to  the  advantageous  results  of 


careful  breeding  as  practiced  by  Mr.  Dauncey  and  otners 
in  this  country.  In  a  subsequent  report  in  December, 
1871,  the  committee  acknowledged  a  yearly  grant  from  the 
State  of  Jersey  of  £50,  to  be  applied  solely  in  premiums 
for  bulls,  to  check  the  exportation  of  good  animals  from 
the  island. 

In  England,  whole-colored  Alderneys,  whether  dark  or 
light  fawn,  are  decidedly  the  most  esteemed.  We  believe 
justly  so,  and  in  corroboration  of  this  view  we  quote  from 
an  article  by  Gisborne  in  the  Quarterly  Review  of  1849  and 
1850  ■: 

With  few  exceptions,  quadrupeds  in  a  state  of  nature 
are  self-colored  ;  and  we  are  not  aware  of  any  wild  ani¬ 
mal  whose  colors  are  patchy  or  glaring.  The  British 
wild  cattle  are  of  a  dingy  white,  with  tawny  ears.  The 
cattle  of  mountainous  countries,  which  have  been  very 
inaccessible  to  agriculture,  are  always  of  self-colors, 
black,  red,  or  dun.  The  queer  little  cow,  which  within 
the  memory  of  man  had  a  pure  existence  in  Normandy 
and  the  Channel  Islands,  and  which,  being  celebrated  for 
the  richness  of  its  milk,  came  to  our  markets  under  the 
name  of  an  Alderney,  was  fawn-color  with  tawny  ears. 

Amongst  the  herds  maintained  purely  for  profit,  Mr. 
DumbriH’s,  of  Ditchling,  near  Brighton,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable.  Mr.  Dumbrill,  who  has  always  adhered 
to  the  Jersey  breed,  keeps  one  hundred  cows,  divided 
into  herds  of  twenty-five  each,  for  the  purpose  of  supply¬ 
ing  his  wealthy  neighbors  with  butter  and  cream.  In  the 
Brighton  market,  during  the  two  seasons,  there  is  a  de¬ 
mand  for  the  very  best  of  everything  in  the  way  of  eating 
without  regard  to  price.  In  April,  1862,  Mr.  Dumbrill 
read  before  the  Farmers’  London  Club  a  paper  on  “Dairy 
Management,”  containing  practical  information  of  great 
value  to  the  owners  of  either  trade  or  fancy  dairies. 

Another  breeder  of  Alderneys,  who  bears  a  name  almost 
classical  in  the  history  of  agriculture,  is  Mr.  C.  II.  Bake- 
well,  of  Quorndon,  near  Derby,  who  has  a  small  but  select 
herd,  and  which  is  managed  in  a  profitable  manner.  His 
average  annual  return  has  been  from  220  lbs.  to  240_lb3.  of 
butter  per  cow. 

This  country  is  well  off  for  breeds  of  meat-producing 
beasts,  as  clearly  shown  by  your  articles  on  Shorthorns, 
Herefords,  Devons,  Longhorns,  and  others.  To  breed 
Alderneys  with  success,  in  my  opinion,  no  attempt  should 
be  made  to  combine  meat-producing  with  milk-producing 
qualities.  The  Alderney  breeder,  therefore,  must  be  sa¬ 
tisfied  with  an  animal  almost  equal  in  elegance  to  a  deer, 
rich  in  cream,  and  bountiful  in  butter  of  the  finest  quality. 
All,  however,  do  not  think  alike,  and  an  attempt  is  now 
being  made  in  a  fine  herd  near  London  to  attain  this  ob¬ 
ject.  No  doubt  one  great  drawback  to  the  Alderney  as  a 
gentleman’s  cow  is  that,  when  barren,  it  is  often  impos¬ 
sible  to  fatten  her,  causing  thereby  considerable  loss. 
But  from  this  herd  last  year  a  cow  which  had  been  milked 
for  two  years,  was,  after  three  months’  feeding,  sold  in 
Watford  Market  byjiuction  for  £26  10s.  to  the  butcher  ; 
and  it  remains  to  be  proved  whether  or  not  this  is  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  case. 

Heifers  kept  until  three  years  old  before  breeding  will 
be  larger  in  frame,  but  the  gain  in  size  is  obtained  at  a 
sacrifice  of  dairy  qualities,  and  with  increased  difficulty 
in  getting  them  to  breed.  Alderney  heifers  should  be  so 
managed  as  to  calve  at  not  later  than  two  years  and  a 
half  old. 

Most  of  the  agricultural  societies  are  now  offering 
prizes  for  Channel  Island  cattle.  The  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  has  recently  made  classes  for  both  the  Jersey  and 
the  Guernsey,  on  the  principle  that  Judges  who  prefer 
the  one,  may  not  do  justice  to  the  other.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  make  the  entries  in  each 
class  very  small,  particularly  so  in  the  Guernsey  class,  as 
in  this  country  Guernseys  are  not  numerous.  The  Bath 
and  West  of  England  Society  has  of  late  years  secured 
very  good  entries  for  its  Alderney  classes  ;  and  amongst 
local  shows,  Essex  has  been  successful  in  cultivating  this 
truly  elegant  breed,  stimulated  perhaps  by  one  or  two 
local  breeders,  of  whom  the  most  successful  exhibitor 
for  the  past  few  years,  and  particularly  last  year,  was  Mr. 
Walter  Gilbey,  whose  bull  “  Banboy”  took  first  honors 
at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Show,  Bath  and  West  of  England 
Show,  and.the  Essex  Show  at  Romford,  where  also  his 
cows  “Duchess'”  and  “Milkmaid”  were  equally  suc¬ 
cessful. — London  Field. 


The  Meadow-Lark  or  Meadow-Starling. 


Upon  the  first  page  will  be  found  an  engrav¬ 
ing  from  an  excellent  study  by  Mr.  Herrick, 
showing  Meadow-Larks  of  both  sexes  in  various 
positions.  This  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  all 
birds,  as  it  is  found  from  one.  end  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  the  other.  While  it  is  generally  known 
in  the  Northern  States  as  the  Meadow-Lark, it  is 
farther  South  called  the  Old-field  Lark.  It  was 
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until  recently  supposed  that  this  species  extend¬ 
ed  wholly  across  the  continent,  but  naturalists 
make  the  bird  that  extends  from  the  great  cen¬ 
tral  plains  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  Texas  to 
Washington  Territory,  a  different  species — the 
Western  Lark.  Our  Eastern  bird  is  Sturnella 
magna,  while  the  Western  one  is  called  Stur- 
nella  neglecta, but  when  ornithologists  come  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  characters  which  distinguish  the  two, 
they  are  forced  to  admit  that  the  differences  are 
very  slight.  Prof.  Baird,  our  highest  authority, 
says :  “  To  sum  up  the  preceding  remarks,  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  real  difference  between 
the  species  lies  in  the  greater  tendency  to  nar¬ 
row  transverse  bands  upon  the  upper  surfaces, 
especiallj'-  of  the  middle  tail-feathers.”  He 
adds  that  all  observers  have  attested  to  a  re- 
marlcable  difference  between  the  notes  of  the 
bird  found  in  the  West  and  that  of  the  East. 

The  Meadow-Lark  is  a  very  familiar  bird,  and 
does  not  seem  to  mind  the  “  inroads  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  ;  ”  indeed,  it  is  not  rare  to  meet  with  them 
within  the  limits  of  New  York  City.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  numbers  of  young  vagrants  that 
go  about  the  vacant  lots  shooting  everything 
that  has  life,  the  note  of  the  Meadow-Lark  is 
occasionally  to  be  heard.  What  a  sweet  note 
it  is,  and  what  a  pity  that  its  song  is  so  soon — 
almost  abruptly,  ended !  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  describe  so  familiar  a  bird ;  its  yellow  breast, 
marked  by  a  broad  black  crescent,  is  familiar 
to  all  who  roam  the  fields.  When  startled,  it 
flutters  like  a  young  bird,  and  seems  a  long 
while  in  making  up  its  mind  whether  to  flee  or 
not.  The  bird  builds  its  nest  in  a  cavity  scooped 
out  at  the  base  of  a  tuft  of  grass,  and  lays  four 
or  five  eggs  at  a  time ;  these  are  white,  blotched 
and  dotted  with  reddish  brown.  The  opening 
to  the  nest  is  only  large  enough  to  admit  one 
bird  at  a  time.  The  male  and  female  both  take 
their  turn  at  sitting. 

The  birds  gather  in  flocks  in  fall  for  their  mi¬ 
gration  southward,  and  return  singly  or  in  small 
flocks  in  the  spring. 

The  flesh  of  the  young  bird  when  fat  is  highly 
esteemed,  but  the  old  birds  are  said  to  be  tough 
and  of  a  disagreeable  flavor.  In  the  fall  they 
are  generally  to  be  found  in  the  city  markets. 

Ogden  Farm  Papers.— No.  30. 


“  It  droppeth  like  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
upon  the  place  beneath.”  How  gentle  it  was  ! 
How  softly  it  dropped,  and  how  all  nature 
thanked  heaven  for  its  merciful  quality !  How 
the  place  beneath  drew  the  soothing  balm  into 
its  thirsty  pores !  Shakespeare  must  have  gone 
through  a  long,  unseasonable  drouth  like  ours, 
to  have  learned  that  simile  for  the  unstrained 
“  quality  of  mercy,”  and  every  farmer  in  our 
wTind-burned  districts  must  have  felt  its  fitness, 
as  the  long-delayed  and  tlirice-welcome  rains 
of  May  came  at  last,  to  make  him  forget  how 
dry  and  sad  the  world  had  been.  It  is  no  small 
part  of  the  compensations  of  a  farmer’s  life,  to 
be  able  to  enjoy  to  the  full  the  blessed,  fructify¬ 
ing  showers  of  spring,  with  which  nature  heals 
the  winter’s  scars  and  clothes  field  and  forest 
with  the  promising  green  of  early  growth,  and 
humbly  to  pay  the  tribute  of  his  warmest  grati¬ 
tude  for  the  “early  rain”  which  melts  our 
mother  earth  into  life,  and  gives  its  value  to  all 
our  work,  its  fulfillment  to  all  our  hope. 

After  four  years  of  contention  with  the  curse 
with  which  the  earth-skinning  of  my  predeces¬ 
sors  had  blighted  every  inch  of  our  little  farm — 
robbing  it  of  its  plant-food,  puddling  its  clay  to 
a  water-holding  firmness,  and  leaving  its  surface 


to  weeds  and  moss — I  had  at  last,  by  dint  of 
draining,  and  manuring,  and  plowing,  and  cul¬ 
tivation,  got  one  of  its  nine-and-a-half-acre  sec¬ 
tions  well  laid  down  to  grass.  I  had  done  my 
part,  and  nature  must  do  the  rest.  There  is  a 
point  where  the  most  assiduous  farmer  must  pa¬ 
tiently  sit  down  and  wait  for  the  hidden  hands 
of  warmth  and  air  and  moisture,  to  take  up  his 
work  and  carry  it  on  to  completion.  I  had 
reached  that  point,  and  could  only  wTait  and 
hope.  Through  long  weeks  I  waited  for  the 
hand  that  never  came,  and  hoped  for  the  com¬ 
pletion  that  seemed,  every  day,  farther  and 
farther  away.  March  was  colder  and  more  sav¬ 
age  than  winter  itself,  and  the  late  dry  warmth 
and  high  winds  of  April  seemed  to  sap  the  very 
fountains  of  growth.  The  first  half  of  May 
had  only  rain  enough  to  feed  the  drying  winds, 
and  even  the  grass  of  old  meadows  shivered 
and  thirsted  and  stood  still.  But  at  last  it  came, 
the  gentle  rain  from  heaven,  and  hope  grew 
high  and  completion  marched  on  apace,  until 
now  the  early  days  of  June  see  my  new  meadow 
glorying  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  that 
never  fails.  The  old  curse  is  removed,  and  we 
rejoice  in  a  fertility  that  I  trust  bad  farming 
shall  never  again  destroy. 

Those  who  think  we  have  a  rosy  time  with 
the  so-called  high  prices  we  receive  for  thor¬ 
ough-bred  stock,  do  not,  perhaps,  understand 
that  the  picture  has  another  side.  High  prices 
come  after  an  effort  which  it  costs  some  risk  to 
make.  A  neigbor  who  saw  me  shipping  a  young 
Essex  sow,  bearing  her  first  litter,  rolled  up  his 
ejres  when  I  told  him  she  was  sold  for  $75, 
blandly  remarking  that  he  would  sell  me  a  bigger 
sow  than  that,  and  a  first-rate  one,  too,  for  $15. 
He  was  still  more  astonished  a  few  weeks  later, 
wlienl  showed  him  aboar  that  I  had  just  bought 
at  auction  for  $140,  and  on  which  expenses  and 
commissions  amounted  to  about  $20  more. 
“Well ! ”  said  he,  “that  beats  me,  and  I  don’t 
see  how  you  are  going  to  get  out  of  it.”  “  Why,” 
said  he,  “that  hog  is  worth  just  about  $30.” 
In  one  sense  that  was  his  value,  but  in  another 
it  would  be  difficult  to  fix  his  real  worth.  He 
is  a  very  good  pig,  indeed,  good  enough  to  sa¬ 
tisfy  any  breeder.  Of  this  I  felt  confident  before 
I  bought  him,  but  the  reason  why  I  bought  him 
— and  I  gave  my  agent  an  order  to  buy  at  a 
much  higher  price,  if  necessary — was  because 
he  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  Essex 
boar  in  the  country.  I  might  perhaps  have  got 
as  good  an  animal  for  much  less  money,  but  I 
could  not  afford  to  let  Lord  Lyons  II,  with  Ms 
reputation,  go  to  another  breeder.  If  there  were 
zrot  this  necessity  for  keeping  up  the  good  name 
and  fame  of  a  herd,  the  breeding  of  thorough¬ 
bred  stock  would  indeed  be  an  enviable  busi¬ 
ness;  but  no  matter  how  much  bad  luck  we 
have  in  the  w’ay  of  death,  abortion,  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  progeny,  and  all  the  other  ills  a  breeder 
knows,  which  affect  the  income  most  seriously, 
the  outgo  is  sure  and  unfailing. 

I  am  often  asked  by  enterprising  farmers 
whether  I  would  advise  them  to  pay  a  very  high 
price  for  some  thorough-bred  animal.  Advice 
in  such  cases  must  depend  on  the  circumstances 
of  the  inquirer.  If  he  can  afford  the  invest¬ 
ment,  and  if  his  object  is  to  establish  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  fine  herd,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  advise 
him  to  pay  whatever  he  must  for  the  best  animals 
(and  those  in  the  best  repute)  that  he  can  find. 
The  foundation  may  be  very  costly,  when  viewed 
by  itself,  but  measured  by  the  scale  of  its  results, 
the  case  is  bravely  altered.  One  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  is  a  deal  of  money  for  a  small  farmer  to 
pay  for  a  Jersey  bull-calf,  but  that  calf  will  prob¬ 


ably  become  the  progenitor  of  twenty  or  more 
good  dairy  cows,  and  there  can  be  no  question 
that  they  will  be  worth,  on  the  average,  a  good 
deal  more  than  $5  ahead  more  than  they  would 
if  sired  by  a  scrub  or  grade  bull.  Two  yearling 
heifers  (not  akin)  of  really  first-class  Jersey 
stock,  both  with  calfto  different  bulls,  may  cost, 
if  very  choice,  $500.  Supposing  them  each  to 
have  a  bull-calf,  or  that  their  heifer-calves  be 
exchanged  for  bulls  (not  akin)  we  have  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  a  herd  that  may  within  a  few  years' 
number  fifty  animals,  all  tliorough-bred,  and  of 
distinct  strains  of  blood.  These  animals  will 
be  worth,  on  an  average,  nearer  $50  than  $10 
eacli,  more  than  the  same  number  of  common 
stock. 

A  retired  merchant,  who  pays  $500  for  a  cow 
for  his  lawn,  and  for  the  sake  of  Jersey  cream 
for  his  coffee,  commits  a  great  extravagance,  but 
a  farmer  buying  the  same  animal  to  improve 
his  stock  for  practical  dairy  purposes,  makes  a 
wise  and  prudent  investment. 

My  own  experience  tends  to  show  that  the 
great  sale  of  thorougli-breds  and  high  prices  is 
to  practical  farmers,  and  not  to  “  wealthy  ”  men. 
The  latter  class  are  fast  learning  that  good 
grades  or  tliorougli-breds  without  pedigrees  are 
as  good  for  their  purposes,  and  the  farmers  are 
learning  equally  fast,  that  while  they  can  not  dis¬ 
regard  quality  in  making  their  purchases,  pedi¬ 
gree  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  successful  breeding. 

Occasional  letters  received,  asking  for  informa¬ 
tion  about  Jerusalem  artichoke,  remind  me 
that  I  owe  some  amends  to  readers  of  the 
Agriculturist  who  have  taken  my  advice  to 
adopt  this  as  a  root  crop.  It  is  all  very  well  so 
long  as  you  want  artichokes;  they  grow  easily 
and  anywhere,  and  produce  enormously  of  nutri¬ 
tious  roots,  but  if  left  in  the  same  ground,  they 
finally  crowd  it  so  closely  as  to  make  very  small 
tubers,  and  then  it  becomes  desirable  to  rotate 
them  out  of  office.  In  this  part  of  the  programme 
I  have  signally  failed,  and  any  one  who  will  show 
me  how  it  is  to  be  done,  shall  have  my  hearty 
thanks.  I  believe  that  they  might  be  in  time 
fed  out  by  hogs,  but  as  my  patch  is  in  the  center 
of  a  farm  without  interior  fences,  this  is  imprac¬ 
ticable,  and  I  have  tried  plowing,  mowing, 
freezing,  pulling,  digging,  and  hand-picking  to 
no  purpose.  I  have  now  over  about  a  quarter- 
acre  not  less  than  ten  robust  plants  to  the  square 
foot — the  very  worst  weed  I  ever  had  to  contend 
with.  All  that  I  have  heretofore  said  in  favor 
of  this  plant  is  strictly  true.  I  did  not  know 
until  now  how  true  is  the  other  side  of  the  story, 
and  I  would  advise  no  one  to  try  it,  except  in  a 
patch  where  hogs  can  be  confined  if  necessary. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  enter  the  lists  of  so  free 
a  fight  as  that  now  raging  between  the  deep- 
plowers  and  the  shallow  plowers.  Indeed,  I 
think  that  each  is  right  according  to  his  success 
or  failure  under  certain  circumstances.  But  it 
is  undoubtedly  safest  to  advise  all  enterprising 
young  farmers  to  leave  well-enough  alone,  until 
they  have  found,  by  actual  experience  on  their 
own  land,  that  deeper  plowing  will  not  be  in¬ 
jurious.  One  plowing,  ten  inches  deep,  has 
cost  me  already  four  years’  use  of  eight  acres  of 
land,  which,  had  I  left  its  vegetable  soil  at  the 
top  and  its  “  pizen  ”  clay  at  the  bottom,  would 
have  given  me  a  fair  return  for  the  seed  and 
manure  and  labor  I  have  thus  far  squandered 
upon  it.  Four  summers’  heats  and  four  winters’ 
frosts,  with  manure  enough  to  have  made  the 
adjoining  land  highly  fertile,  have  hardly  had 
an  appreciable  effect  in  overcoming  the  detest¬ 
able  impoverishment  of  the  very  unfertile  sub- 
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soil  we  brought  to  the  surface.  I  am  now 
struggling  to  get  it  down  to  grass  and  clover, 
with  some  prospect  of  a  fair  catch.  If  we  could 
once  get  it  in  good  clover,  the  battle  would  be 
won,  but  liow  or  when  that  can  be  done  yet  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen.  As  the  case  now  stands,  I 
might  better  have  given  $100  per  acre,  and  kept 
the  plowing  within  six  inches  of  the  surface. 

This  means,  understand  me,  that  deep  plow¬ 
ing  on  that  soil  is  a  failure.  It  does  not  mean 
that  on  your  soil  and  your  neighbor’s  it  would 
not  be  a  most  brilliant  success.  Horace  Greeley 
and  Paschall  Morris  believe  in  it  thoroughly,  and 
they  are  right.  The  farmers  in  Salem  Co., 
N.  J.,  disbelieve  in  it  most  thoroughly,  and  they 
are  right  too.  Circumstances  alter  cases,  and 
we  have  here  only  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  in  farming,  more  than  in  almost  every¬ 
thing  else,  there  are  few  rules  of  universal  ap¬ 
plication.  It  is  this  fact  that  has  brought  so 
much  popular  discredit  on  what  is  known  as 
book-farming,  and  it  shows  that  the  discredit 
has  not  been  altogether  unmerited;  but  the 
trouble  is,  not  that  the  art  of  agriculture  may 
not  be  reduced  to  writing,  but  that  the  efforts 
thus  far  made  in  that  direction  have  been  in¬ 
complete.  Soil,  climate,  seasons,  and  all  their 
endless  changes,  have  so  much  to  do  with  suc¬ 
cess  and  failure  in  every  case,  that  he  is  a  bold 
man  who,  knowing  the  extent  of  their  influence, 
would  attempt  to  lay  down  rules  for  anything 
like  general  application.  Yet,  with  all  the  dis¬ 
credit  that  has  come  upon  it,  merited  or  not, 
nothing  has  gained  so  sure  a  foothold,  has 
wrought  within  a  shoj't  time  such  marked  results, 
and  promises  for  the  near  future  to  meet  with 
such  general  acceptance,  as  book-farming.  Little 
by  little  we  are  learning  vital  truths,  and  we  are 
learning  to  apply  them  in  practice.  Whenever 
we  strike  the  right  track  there  are  thousands  to 
follow  us  who  will  never  turn  back.  If  we  hit 
upon  a  wrong  road,  there  are  thousands  to  hoot 
at  us  and  to  warn  us  away.  The  hooting  is 
not  amiable,  nor  pleasant  to  hear.  It  is  neither 
kindly  meant  nor  judiciously  administered.  It 
comes  from  the  meanest  and  most  churlish  of 
our  guild,  but  in  spite  of  that  it  does  good,  and 
we  end,  unless  we  are  foolish  enough  to  be  dis¬ 
couraged,  by  establishing  some  new  truth  or 
demonstrating  some  old  one,  or  setting  some 
good  example  that  shall  win  to  its  way  all 
those  better  men  of  our  profession  whom  the 
worser  ones  inevitably  follow. 


A  Farm  Gate. 


“F.  R.  S.”  sends  a  drawing  of  a  farm  gate, 
which  he  says  can  not  sag.  It  is  suitable  for  a 
lield  or  barn-yard  gate.  As  will  be  seen  by  the 


engraving,  the  back  of  the  foot  of  the  gate-post 
is  braced  by  means  of  a  block  of  wood  wedged 
up  tightly  against  the  earth,  and  a  sill  being 
placed  just  beneath  the  level  of  the  ground 
between  the  posts,  and  also  wedged  tightly, 
there  can  be  no  sagging.  This,  though  by  no 
means  new,  is  a  very  simple  and  cheap  gate. 


A  Cistern  for  Liquid  Manure, 


The  preservation  of  the  liquid  refuse  of  sta¬ 
bles  and  cow-sheds  is  of  more  importance  than 
is  generally  supposed.  In  the  vast  majority  of 


CISTERN  FOR  LIQUID  MANURE. 

cases  this  is  allowed  to  run  to  waste,  when,  if 
means  of  saving  it  were  applied,  a  large  amount 
of  very  valuable  fertilizing  matter,  in  a  conve¬ 
nient  shape,  could  be  procured  at  a  trifling  ex¬ 
pense.  This  material,  when  fermented,  con¬ 
tains  a  large  proportion  of  ammonia,  so  much 
so,  that  it  is  necessary  to  largely  dilute  it  with 
water,  or  to  mix  dilute  sulphuric  acid  with  it  to 
prevent  its  evaporation.  A  simple  system  of 
drains,  with  a  receiving  tank,  is  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  preserve  it,  and  if  the  drains  are  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  kitchen,  the 
liquid  refuse  of  the  house  might  profitably  be 
saved  as  well.  The  construction  of  the  tank,  or 
cistern,  is  the  principal  item  of  expense  and 
consideration.  In  reply  to  a  subscriber,  who 
requested  a  plan  of  such  a  cistern,  we  give  the 
one  here  represented,  as  being  cheap,  substan¬ 
tial,  and  of  a  permanent  character.  It  is  built 
of  brick  (the  wall  is  half  a  brick  thick),  laid  in 
cement,  with  the  bottom  cemented.  A  cistern 
12  feet  deep  and  10  feet  in  diameter,  holding 
6,500  gallons,  may  be  built  at  an  expense  of  $50. 


Will  Draining  injure  Lowland  Timber 
and  Grass  ? 

A  singular  lawsuit  is  now  pending  in  North¬ 
ern  New  York.  By  authority  of  an  Act  of  Le¬ 
gislature,  a  commission  has  removed  an  ob¬ 
struction  in  a  river  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  preventing  the  over¬ 
flow  of  a  large  tract  of  swamp 
lauds,  and  facilitating  their 
drainage.  The  law  provides 
that  the  cost  of  the  work  shall 
be  assessed  on  the  lands  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  benefit  received. 

Singularly  (or  naturally,  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  owners  of  these  lands 
are  honest  or  dishonesl)  those 
whose  swamps  are  reclaimed, 
set  up  the  plea  that  the  drainage 
is  a  positive  injury  to  the  wood 
and  grass  grown  on  them.  In 
the  trial  of  the  case  the  evidence 
has  very  clearly  shown  that,  as 
was  to  be  inferred,  the  benefit  of 
such  withdrawal  of  surplus  moisture  is. marked 
and  decided.  Swamp-maple,  Black-ash,  Elm, 
Tamarack,  etc.,  are  all  demonstrated  to  have 
been  materially  improved  by  drainage.  There 


was  produced  in  court  a  cross-section  of  a  Black- 
ash  tree,  having  42  yearly  rings.  The  first  14  of 
these — produced  before  the  drainage  of  the 
ground  on  which  it  grew — measured  only  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  while  the  remain¬ 
ing  28  rings — produced  since  the  drainage — 
added  nine  inches  to  the  diameter  of  the  tree. 
The  change  from  the  stunted  to  the  vigorous 
growth  was  immediate,  the  very  first  ring  after 
the  improvement  measuring  three  times  as  much 
as  the  last  of  those  before  it ;  and  this  propor¬ 
tion  was  maintained  during  the  whole  28  years. 

The  evidence  was  equally  conclusive  in  the 
case  of  all  the  trees  under  consideration  ;  they 
were  all  immensely  improved  by  being  allowed 
to  grow  under  the  more  favorable  conditions 
consequent  on  draining.  The  fact  is  that  these 
trees  do  not  grow  on  wet  lands  because  they 
prefer  excessive  moisture,  only  because,  having 
more  power  to  withstand  it,  they  are  not  crowded 
out  by  other  varieties  as  they  are  in  dry  land. 

Another  point  set  up  was  that  over-wet  lands 
produce  better  grass  than  drained  lands.  This 
is  too  absurd  to  merit  discussion,  and  we  can 
not  doubt  that  the  decision  of  the  court  will  be 
such  as  to  indicate  the  usefulness  of  what  the 
best  farmers  regard  as  the  most  important  im¬ 
provement  in  farming — that  is,  draining. 


A  Rake-Cultivator. 


“  L.  McC.”  writes  us  about  corn  cultivation. 
He  has  had  a  long  experience  as  a  farmer, 
which  has  shown  him  that  corn  needs  only 
shallow  cultivation.  The  destruction  of  weeds 
and  the  mellowing  of  the  soil  are  all  that  is 
needed;  any  deeper  stirring  interferes  with  and 
injures  the  roots.  He  has  abandoned  the  double 
shovel-plow  or  cultivator,  and  has  changed  it 
into  the  implement  here  figured,  which  he  calls 
a  rake-cultivator.  After  removing  the  shovels, 
lie  fixes  in  their  place  two  blades  of  saw-plate 
fourteen  inches  long.  These  are  attached  to 
heavy  tire-iron  shanks,  which  are  bolted  to  the 
standards.  The  rake-lieads  are  made  of  2  x  4 
in.  oak,  with  teeth  of  one-inch  iron,  sharpened 
at  the  point,  and  are  hinged  to  the  standards 
by  bolts  passing  through  and  fastened  with  a 
nut.  Cords  are  fastened  to  the  rakes,  by  which 
they  may  be  raised  from  the  ground  if  any  ob¬ 
stacle  is  in  their  way.  The  implement  cuts  off 
all  grass  or  other  weeds  at  two  inches  below 
the  surface,  and  the  rakes  pulverize  the  soil  and 
render  it  fine  and  mellow.  When  corn  is  plant¬ 
ed  iu  check-rows,  and  such  an  implement  as  this 
is  used  to  cultivate  it,  weeds  have  no  chance, 


A  RAKE-CULTIVATOR. 

and  the  knives  may  be  made  by  going  twice  in 
a  row  to  cut  them  out  close  to  the  corn,  and 
render  hand-hoeing  unnecessary.  For  root 
crops  it  would  be  found  equally  serviceable. 
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Glamorgan  Cattle. 

The  once  prominent  and  favorite  Glamorgan 
race  of  cattle  is  fast  disappearing;  in  fact,  it 
may  be  considered  as  already  extinct,  for  it  is 
said  that  to  procure  a  pure-bred  bull  would  now 
be  an  impossibility.  Its  day  drew  to  a  close  as 
that  of  the  Shorthorn  dawned.  Its  character 
and  history,  how¬ 
ever,  are  both  in¬ 
teresting.  The  well- 
known  dairy  trade¬ 
mark  “Welsh  tubs” 
had  its  origin  iu 
connection  with 
these  cattle,  and 
was  brought  hither 
by  the  Welsh  farm¬ 
ers  who  were  driven 
from  their  occupa¬ 
tions  in  their  native 
country  by  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  iron  and 
coal  mining  and 
smelting  of  iron  and 
copper  oi'es,  at  and 
around  the.  well- 
known  towns  of 
Swansea  and  Mer¬ 
thyr  -  Tydvil,  and 
who  consequently 
emigrated  to  the 
United  States.  The 
Glamorgan  cattle  were  noted  for  the  ex¬ 
cellence  and  quantity  of  the  cream  they 
furnished,  and  “Welsh  tubs”  were  highly 
thought  of  in  the  English  markets.  These 
cattle  were  one  of  the  very  ancient  races  whose 
origin  was  matter  of  tradition  only ;  and  were, 
when  in  their  prime,  jealously  guarded  by  the 
Welshmen  from  admixture  with  other  bree’ds. 
In  size,  they  wrere  classed  amongst  the  large 
breeds.  Their  color  was  a  rich  brownish  red, 
with  a  peculiar  white  stripe  along  the  back  and 
on  the  belly.  Amongst  the  bulls,  black  very 
often  replaced  the  brown  color.  The  skin  was 
a  rich  orange-yellow,  the  horns  small,  fine,  a 
little  curved  to¬ 
wards  the  points, 
heads  fine,  neck 
tapering,  and  the 
carcase  fatted  on 
grass  yielded  from 
800  to  1,200  pounds 
of  choice  beef. 

Probably  this  race 
reached  its  prime 
sixty  years  ago,  and 
necessarily  receded 
as  agriculture  began 
to  advance  from 
that  period,  and 
stall  and  grain  feed¬ 
ing  took  the  place 
of  grazing.  It  was 
found  then  more 
profitable  to  feed 
Shorthorn  steers, 
which  would  on  the 
same  food  produce 
one  half  more  beef. 

The  finishing  stroke 
came  when  the  previously  flourishing  meadows 
■were  torn  up  by  mines  and  roads  and  covered 
with  great  heaps  of  refuse  from  furnaces,  and 
the  few  remaining  dairies  became  completely 
broken  up.  As  a  race  which  has  passed  its  point 
of  usefulness  it  has  almost  disappeared,  and  will 
soon  be  forgotten,  and  exist  only  in  the  records 


of  the  past.  However,  it  is  quite  probable  that 
to  the  influence  o£  this  race  the  present  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  cheese  dairies  of  Gloucester,  an  ad¬ 
joining  county  in  England,  is  due,  for  the  Glou¬ 
cester  cows  show  a  striking  relationship  to  the 
ancient  Glamorgans,  but  they  too  are  also  pass- 


GLAMORGAN  CATTLE. 

matters,  improvement  makes  short  work  with 
anything  that  stands  in  the  way,  and  when  once 
it  has  reached  that  point  that  it  no  longer 
“  pays,”  place  must  be  given  to  something  new. 

The  engraving  is  redrawn  from  one  of  a  series 
of  admirable  cattle  portraits  by  Mr.  Harrison 
Wier  recently  published  by  the  “London  Field.” 


The  Neapolitan  Pig  of  Sorrento. 

BT  A.  B.  ALLEN. 


The  Peninsula  of  Sorrento,  forming  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  in 


NEAPOLITAN  BOAR  AND  SOW. 

Italy,  is  one  of  the  loveliest  and  most  favored 
spots  on  earth.  It  abounds  with  delicious  tro¬ 
pical  fruits,  and  grain  and  vegetables  of  a  su¬ 
perior  kind.  But  among  its  rare  and  varied 
products,  perhaps  nothing  excels  in  its  way 
their  justly  celebrated  breed  of  pigs.  These 
animals  pass  under  the  general  name  of  Nea¬ 


politan  throughout  Italy,  and  are  said  to  have 
been  perfected  in  the  same  way  as  the  equally 
celebrated  Berkshires  were  in  England— that  is, 
by  a  cross  of  the  black  or  rather  dark-colored 
Siamese  or  Tonguay  boar  on  the  large,  coarse 
females  of  the  country.  But  the  Berkshires,  vary¬ 
ing  from  the  former  in  possessing  a  much  greater 
proportion  of  lean  meat  to  fat,  give  in  their 
produce  the  finely 
marbled,  lean,  ten¬ 
der,  juicy  hams  and 
bacon  so  much 
sought  after;  while 
the  Neapolitan  pig 
abounds  in  pork  of 
the  delicacy  and  fla¬ 
vor  of  a  well-fed  six- 
months-old  chicken. 

The  Neapolitan 
pig  attains  about 
the  same  weight 
full-grown  as  the 
Berkshire ;  but  is 
generally  longer  in 
the  barrel,  thinner 
in  the  hams,  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  face,  with 
a  more  peaked  nose, 
and  ears  turning 
forward  rather  than 
pricked  up  —  thus 
giving  him  a  more 
rangy  style  than  any 
other  of  the  improved  breeds.  His  bones 
and  limbs  are  very  fine,  and  smoothly 
rounded  off  with  an  uncommon  fullness  and 
delicacy  of  flesh.  His  color  is  a  pure  dark 
slate,  and  he  is  almost  entirely  destitute  of  hair. 
These  are  the  general  characteristics  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  fashionable  style  of  breeding.  Some  of  the 
pigs,  however,  differ  a  little  from  this  descrip¬ 
tion,  in  having  a  shorter  nose  and  fuller  face, 
and  they  are  occasionally  seen  with  pricked- 
up  ears,  like  their  male  ancestor  the  Siamese. 

Traveling  north  of  Naples,  the  pigs  become 
coarser,  and  show  more  hair.  Some  are  of  a 
nearly  black  color  instead  of«*slate;  others  have 
large  dark-colored 
spots  on  them,  al¬ 
ternated  with  a 
dirty  white  or  light 
ash  color ;  others, 
again,  have  the  front 
of  the  body  of  the 
latter  color,  and  the 
hind  part  dark,  or 
vice  versa;  or  the 
whole  may  be  slate, 
with  the  exception 
of  a  white  sheet  or 
belt  round  the  body. 
Such  pigs  are  also 
found  on  the  Swiss 
Alps  and  other 
parts  of  Europe,  but 
they  do  not  rank 
as  the  pure  im¬ 
proved  Neapolitans 
of  the  Sorrento  type. 
The  Neapolitan  pig 
is  very  docile,  easily 
kept,  fattens  at  any 
age,  and  matures  early.  Being  almost  entirely 
destitute  of  hair,  they  suit  a  warm  climate  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  cold  one.;  siih.wnen  tolerably  shel¬ 
tered,  they  winter  as  well  in  our  latitude  as  any 
other  of  the  improved  breeds.  They  make  an 
excellent  cross  on  common  swine,  especially  if 
these  arc  somewhat  coarse  and  slow  to  mature. 
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These  pigs  are  very  docile,  and  much  petted 
by  the  Italian  peasantry.  They  even  train  them 
occasionally  to  guard  and  drive  their  sheep, 
and  in  this  way  they  supply  the  place  of  shep¬ 
herd-dogs.  The  people  think  so  much  of  them 
as  to  have  conferred  upon  them  the  title  of 
Cittadine  di  Sorrenti — that  is,  citizens  of  Sor¬ 
rento!  Whether  with  this  title  they  also  add 
the  privilege  of  the  ballot,  and  admit  them  as 
representatives  in  their  municipal  councils,  we 
are  not  informed ;  but  this  much  we  might  in¬ 
fer,  judging  from  their  sleek,  round  forms  and 
polished  limbs,  that  they  at  least  enjoy  a  due 
“share  of  the  spoils”  of  this  highly  favored 
and  fertile  region.  Perhaps  if  introduced  among 
ns,  and  made  citizens  of  New  York,  they  might 
prove  as  creditable  to  it  as  some  others  who  of 
late  years  have  favored  us  with  their  ballots  and 
counsels.  We  think  at  least  that  they  would 
keep  us  clear  of  the  garbage  which  is  now  al¬ 
lowed  to  fester  in  our  streets,  polluting  the 
atmosphere,  and  threatening  us  with  the  cho¬ 
lera,  typhoid  fever,  and  other  deadly  plagues. 

[The  engraving  is  from  life  of  a  pair  of 
Neapolitans  imported  by  Mr.  Allen. — Ed.] 

- -  I  t  • 

Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm,— No.  103. 


“It  seems  impossible.  It  is  so  contrary  to 
nature.” 

So  said  a  friend  when  I  told  him  that  a  ewe 
would  sometimes  kill  a  new-born  lamb  by  paw¬ 
ing  it  in  srder  to  make  it  get  up. 

It  is  hard  to  tell,  I  replied,  what  is  and 
what  is  not  contrary  to  nature.  Did  you  ever 
think  if  anything  could  tax  infinite  power  and 
wisdom  what  it  would  most  likely  be  ?  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  would  not  be  creating  the  world, 
but  rather  in  providing  occupation  for  its  mil¬ 
lions  of  inhabitants,  generation  after  generation. 
Men  are  always  trying  to  get  along  with  as  little 
labor  as  possible.  They  have  sought  out  many 
inventions.  And  yet  the  more  discoveries  they 
make,  the  more  “labor-saving”  implements  are 
employed,  the  more  work  there  is  to  do.  This 
is  the  grand  central  law  of  the  world,  as  per¬ 
vading  and  fundamental  as  that  of  gravitation. 
The  world  was  made  for  man,  and  what  we  call 
the  laws  of  nature  all  tend  to  give  him  employ¬ 
ment.  It  is  most  wonderful  how,  in  the  minut¬ 
est  things,  these  laws  are  contrived  to  encourage 
and  stimulate  us  to  work  and  study,  or  to  pun¬ 
ish  us  if  we  are  indolent  and  stupid.  Weeds 
are  a  curse,  but  when  an  energetic  farmer  goes 
intelligently  and  perseveringly  to  work  to  clean 
his  land  by  repeated  plowings,  harrowings,  and 
the  free  use  of  the  cultivator  and  hoe,  the  weeds 
are  not  only  destroyed,  but  the  soil  is  enriched 
at  the  same  time.  The  curse  is  converted  into 
a  blessing.  Burying  decaying  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  substances  in  the  soil  prevents  them  from 
polluting  the  atmosphere  with  offensive  and 
deleterious  gases.  But  this  is  not  all.  We  get 
rid  of  a  nuisance  and  enrich  the  land  at  the 
same  time.  Yonder  swamp  is  now  undermin¬ 
ing -our  health  with  its  malarious  exhalations. 
The  doctors  tell  us  we  can  not  be  healthy  until 
we  get  rid  of  the  water,  and  draining  will  not 
only  remove  the  malaria,  but  give  us  in  addition 
many  acres  of  the  richest  land  in  town. 

It  is  certainly  a  “law  of  nature”  that  if  we 
want  qny  good  thing  we  must  work  for  it. 
You  think  no  one  doubts  this  simple  truth;  but 
in  point  of  fact  there  are  thousands  of  people, 
and  I  am  sony  to  say  not  a  few  farmers,  who 
act  as  though  they  did  not  believe  it.  They  are 
constantly  trying  to  raise  good  crops  without 


using  the  means.  “  Why  don’t  you  sow  that 
field  to  wheat?”  asked  the  Deacon.  “It  is  no 
use  sowing  wheat  on  it  until  it  is  drained,  and  I 
can  not  drain  it  until  I  get  an  outlet  through 
your  farm.”  The  reply  was  a  characteristic 
one:  “I  have  known  it  to  produce  a  good  crop 
of  wheat.” 

And  so,  because  once  or  twice  during  the  last 
forty  years  some  good  wheat  had  been  raised  in 
spots  on  that  field,  there  was  no  necessity  for 
draining  it!  Not  a  word  was  said  about  the 
numerous  failures.  The  prizes  are  remembered, 
the  blanks  forgotten,  and  the  good  Deacon 
would  have  me  keep  on  buying  tickets  in  this 
agricultural  lottery,  while  ten  dollars  per  acre  of 
honest  industry  expended  in  draining  would 
double  the  value  of  the  land. 

If  we  could  get  at  the  real  truth,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  main  reason  why  the  Deacon 
and  others  object  to  underdraining  is  a  sort  of 
indistinct  feeling  that  it  is  “  contrary  to  nature.” 
If  he  would  look  at  it  in  the  right  light  he 
would  find  that  plowing  is  at  least  equally  so. 

The  canker-worm  is  making  frightful  havoc 
in  many  apple  orchards.  It  was  thought  by 
some  that  the  intense  cold  of  the  past  winter 
while  the  ground  was  free  from  snow,  would 
kill  the  chrysalids ;  but  such  was  not  the  case, 
or  at  any  rate  there  was  plenty  of  them  left,  and 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  farmers  in  this  neigh¬ 
borhood  are  fully  aroused  to  the  importance  of 
taking  means  to  check  the  spread  of  this  terribly 
destructive  insect.  The  plan  which  seems  to 
be  simplest  is  to  scrape  all  the  rough  bark  from 
the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  then  take  strips  of 
paper  about  six  inches  wide  and  paste  them 
round  the  trunk  about  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  then  put  tar  (not  gas-tar)  on  the 
paper.  The  females  have  no  wings,  or  none 
that  I  can  see,  and  as  they  crawl  up  the  trunk 
in  the  evening  after  a  warm  day  in  winter  or 
spring  are  caught  by  the  belt  of  tar  and  die.  I 
have  seen  hundreds  caught  in  this  way  on  one 
tree.  This  is  the  only  time  to  fight  them  suc¬ 
cessfully,  unless  it  is  after  they  have  attained  their 
caterpillar  growth  and  descend  to  the  ground. 
Some  of  the  caterpillars  come  down  the  trunk, 
and  might  be  caught  with  tar  or  killed  with  car¬ 
bolic  soap;  others  let  themselves  down  with  a 
silken  thread  to  the  ground.  Now,  can  not 
some  plan  be  contrived  for  killing  these  cater¬ 
pillars  before  they  burrow  into  the  soil  ?  If  my 
orchard  was  affected,  I  believe  I  should  spread 
from  one  to  two  bushels  of  slaked  lime  on  the 
ground  under  every  tree,  just  before  the  cater¬ 
pillars  began  to  descend,  which  in  this  section 
is  in  July.  If  this  did  not  kill  them,  it  would 
at  any  rate  be  valuable  as  a  manure.  As  I  un¬ 
derstand  the  matter,  they  all  leave  the  trees 
pretty  much  at  the  same  time,  and  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  keep  a  roller  with  Thomas’s 
harrow  attached  behind  going  up  and  down  the 
orchard  for  a  few  days. 

The  drouth  is  getting  to  be  quite  alarming. 
The  winter  wheat  does  not  look  as  promising 
now  (May  15th)  as  it  did  a  month  ago.  I  have 
not  seen  a  good  whole  field  of  wheat  this 
spring.  There  are  many  fields  that  will  not 
give  back  the  seed.  The  immediate  prospects 
of  farmers  at  this  moment  are  anything  but 
bright,  though  I  still  think  that  we  are  pretty 
sure  of  good  prices  in  the  near  future,  and  those 
farmers  who  have  their  land  in  good  condition 
will  get  pay  for  their  pluck.  It  has  required 
more  than  ordinary  faith  in  good  farming  to 
sustain  any  one  in  doing  much  in  the  way  of 


improvement  for  the  past  two  or  three  years. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  there  never  was  a  time 
when  farmers  were  employing  so  little  labor  on 
their  farms.  In  this  section,  men  never  were  so 
scarce  nor  wages  so  high.  I  do  not  recommend 
any  one  to  spend  money  in  building  or  similar 
improvements,  but  I  feel  sure  that  those  farmers 
who  make  special  efforts  to  clean  and  enrich 
their  land  will  get  their  reward. 

In  1868  one  of  my  neighbors  had  a  heavy 
field  of  clover.  He  commenced  plowing  it  un¬ 
der  for  wheat  in  June,  but  the  ground  was  hard 
and  the  crop  so  large  that  he  abandoned  the 
job.  The  clover  dried  up  on  the  land,  and 
formed  a  kind  of  mulch  that  kept  the  ground 
moist,  and  the  clover  commenced  to  grow 
through  it.  Sometime  in  July  the  whole  was 
turned  under,  and  the  field  afterwards  sown  to 
wheat.  It  was  a  noble  crop.  After  the  wheat, 
the  field  was  planted  with  corn,  and  it  was  the 
best  piece  of  corn  I  saw  that  year.  The  next 
spring  it  was  sown  to  barley,  which  was  also 
heavy,  and  then,  last  fall,  the  field  was  again 
sown  with  wheat,  and  I  have  not  seen  a  more 
promising  crop  this  seasou. 

We  have  just  weighed  (May  15th)  a  couple  of 
our  grade  Cotswold-Merino  lambs.  One,  born 
March  2d,  weighed  51  i  lbs.,  and  the  other,  born 
March  4th,  weighed  54  lbs.  At  the  same  time 
we  weighed  some  of  the  thorough-bred  Cots- 
wold  lambs.  They  were  all  born  within  a  few 
days  of  the  grades,  say  from  the  1st  to  the  8th 
of  March.  The  weights  were  respectively,  481 
lbs.,  50  lbs.,  48§  lbs.,  471  lbs.,  461  lbs.,  and  481 
lbs.  each.  These  thorough-breds  are  the  per¬ 
fection  of  the  article.  I  do  not  believe  there 
are  any  purer  or  better  bred  Cotswolds.  They 
are  all  from  the  Mapleshade  flock,  imported  by 
Mr.  Wing,  and,  as  I  understand  the  matter,  they 
were  selected  from  the  best  flocks  in  England, 
without  regard  to  cost.  I  never  saw  handsomer 
lambs  than  those  whose  weights  are  given 
above.  And  yet  the  grades,  tested  by  the  scales, 
beat  them  as  early  lambs  for  the  butcher.  The 
advocates  of  cross-bred  animals  are  welcome  to 
these  facts,  though  I  fear  they  will  make  a  bad 
use  of  them.  What  they  really  prove,  and  all 
they  prove,  is  the  great  benefit  to  be  obtained 
from  using  tliorougli-brcd  rams  on  cross-bred 
or  common  ewes.  What  many  say  is :  “  Cross¬ 
bred  sheep  are  the  best ;  I  want  none  of  your 
fancy  thorough-breds.”  It  is  lucky  that  mules 
will  not  breed,  or  Spanish  Jacks  would  be  kept 
only  by  the  few  who  know  something  of  the 
principles  of  breeding. 

One  of  my  neighbors  has  just  driven  past 
with  a  load  of  wheat.  He  has  a  strong  wagon 
with  four-inch  tires,  and  rigged  for  three  horses 
abreast.  I  stopped  him  to  pay  my  respects  and 
thank  him  for  a  good  example.  I  have  for 
years  advocated  the  use  of  three-horse  teams 
for  all  agricultural  operations  —  plowing,  har¬ 
rowing,  cultivating,  rolling,  drawing  in  hay,  and 
for  marketing  the  crops.  Wc  must  study  to 
economize  labor.  This  man  had  on  108  bushels 
of  wheat,  and  lie  thought  it  would  “overrun” 
enough  to  weigh  110  bushels.  The  road  was 
good,  and  the  horses  certainly  showed  no  fatigue. 
In  fact,  when  he  left  me,  they  trotted  along  gayly, 
and  the  man  looked  quite  jolly  mounted  up  on 
this  high  load  of  wheat.  He  got  $2.30  per 
bushel  for  it,  or  say  $253  for  the  load. 

I  have  contended  ever  since  last  harvest,  in 
the  columns  of  the  Agriculturist ,  that  wheat 
would  bring  a  high  price  this  summer.  I  based 
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my  opinion  principally  on  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Lawes’s  experimental  field  showed  that  the 
wheat  crop  of  England  was  decidedly  below  the 
average,  and  that  consequently  there  would  be 
an  active  demand  for  export.  I  know  too,  or 
think  I  know,  that  our  surplus  is  rarely  as  large 
as  is  estimated.  Our  population  is  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing.  Taken  as  a  whole,  we  are  the  most 
active  and  industrious  people  in  the  world. 
Just  now,  especially,  there  is  a  great  demand 
for  labor.  We  work  hard,  get  high  wages,  and 
require  and  will  have  abundance  of  good  food. 
A  man  earning  his  $1.75  to  $2.00  a  day  on  a 
railroad  can  afford  to  eat  bread  from  the  best 
white-wheat  flour.  Few  of  us  realize  how  much 
wheat  forty  millions  of  people  will  eat  in  365 
days.  Just  after  harvest  every  year,  the  millers, 
speculators,  railroad  bulls,  and  newspaper  cor-  • 
respondents  all  unite  to  exaggerate  the  yield  of 
the  wheat  crop.  Wheat  may  not  bring  a  price 
equal  to  the  actual  cost  of  production  ;  but  no 
matter,  farmers  are  urged  to  sell — and  when 
wheat  is  low  we  are  all  more  inclined  to  sell  than 
when  it  is  bringing  a  high  price.  Last  fall  we 
sold  freely,  and  large  quantities  were  shipped 
abroad,  and  as  soon  as  the  surplus  was  got  rid 
of,  and  the  remaining  wheat  was  in  the  hands 
of  those  able  to  hold,  up  go  prices  to  a  point  far 
higher  than  the  price  abroad  would  warrant. 
We  sell  our  wheat  to  the  English  at  less  than 
the  cost  of  production,  and  make  our  own  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  end  pay  the  loss ! 

I  am  not  prepared  to  suggest  a  remedy.  I 
leave  that  to  abler  men.  But  one  thing  I  feel 
certain  of,  farmers  need  not  abandon  their  busi¬ 
ness  on  account  of  temporary  low  prices.  There 
is  a  chance  for  us  yet.  Let  us  study  to  raise 
good  crops,  improve  our  stock,  keep  up  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  our  farms,  vote  for  honest  men,  and  we 
need  have  no  fear  that  the  country  is  going  to 
the  dogs,  or  that  agricultural  products  on  the 
whole  will  not  sell  for  what  they  are  worth. 

We  want  to  raise  better  wheat,  better  beef, 
better  pork,  better  mutton,  better  cheese,  and 
better  butter.  The  best  is  the  cheapest,  and  I 
think  consumers  are  beginning  to  find  it  out.  I 
am  told  that  the  demand  for  the  choicest  white- 
wheat  flour  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
wealthy.  One  of  our  large  Rochester  nursery¬ 
men  tells  me  that  his  men,  almost  without  ex¬ 
ception,  prefer  to  buy  the  best  flour  they  can 
get,  even  at  the  almost  extravagant  price  asked 
for  it.  They  find  it  “goes  farther,”  and  is  really 
cheaper  than  common  brands' of  flour  that  can 
be  bought  for  two  or  three  dollars  a  barrel  less 
money.  The  millers  tell  me,  further,  that  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  at  all  times  to  find  really 
choice,  pure  white  wheat. 

I  am  well  aware  that  it  is  a  very  discouraging 
thing  to  take  pains  to  raise  a  good  article,  and 
then  have  to  sell  it  at  the  ordinary  price.  This 
is  the  fate  of  all  who  are  ahead  of  the  times.  I 
do  not  believe  I  could  get  a  cent  a  pound  more 
for  choice  Essex  pork  from  a  Rochester  butcher 
than  for  common  pork.  It  is  not  yet  sufficiently 
known  to  bring  what  it  is  intrinsically  worth. 
But  we  must  bide  our  time.  I  sold  half  a  dozen 
well-fatted  grade  Essex  pigs  to  a  Rochester 
butcher,  who  packed  them  down.  A  farmer  up 
the  valley  bought  50  lbs.  of  the  pork,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  he  came  again  and  said  he  “  wanted 
some  more  of  that  pork,  as  it  was  the  firmest, 
sweetest,  and  best  he  ever  ate.”  “And,”  said 
the  butcher,  as  he  told  me  the  story,  “  when 
you  have  any  more  pigs  to  sell  I  would  like  to 
buy  them.” 

We  must  continue  to  raise  a  good  article,  and 


as  soon  as  the  consumers  get  acquainted  with  it 
the  butchers  will  pay  something  near  what  it  is 
worth.  I  notice  that  the  last  Irish  Farmers’ 
Gazette  quotes  “  Limerick  middles  66s.  to  68s. 
per  cwt.,  American  middles  36s.  to  40s.  per  cwt.” 
In  other  words,  Limerick  bacon  brings  14|  cents 
per  pound,  and  American  8^  cents.  In  a  pre¬ 
vious  number,  among  the  “  Imports  into  Dublin 
during  the  week,”  I  find  the  following  item : 
“  2,970  tons  Indian-corn.”  I  suppose  that  corn 
is  used,  at  any  rate  to  a  considerable  extent,  to 
feed  Irish  pigs.  And  so  the  reason  why  our 
pork  is  not  as  good  as  the  Irish  is  not  owing 
to  the  food.  Confessedly,  there  is  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  than  Indian-corn  for  making  choice  pork. 
Why,  then,  should  our  pork  sell  for  8£  cents 
and  the  Irish  for  14i  cents  per  pound  ?  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  question  is  of  vital  importance 
to  Western  farmers  and  pork-packers. 

The  London  Mark  Lane  Express  says  that  a 
Norfolk  farmer  “  sold  off  his  farm  this  spring 
1,497  half-bred  hoggets  for  £5,700,”  say  $31,- 
190.40,  or  $20.83  per  head.  For  so  large  a  flock 
this  is  a  very  high  average. 

The  English  papers  have  a  great  deal  to  say 
just  now  about  the  “  meat  supply.”  They  seem 
to  be  seriously  alarmed,  and  are  discussing 
plans  for  getting  preserved  beef  from  South 
America  and  mutton  from  Australia,  just  as 
some  of  our  Eastern  papers  tried  to  frighten  us 
farmers  with  statements  in  regard  to  how  cheap 
beef  could  be  brought  from  Texas.  For  my 
part,  I  never  was  a  bit  frightened  about  it.  I 
would  like  to  see  every  one  provided  with  cheap 
meat.  The  interests  of  the  country  demand  it ; 
but  I  am  sure  that  the  only  cheap  meat  to  be 
had  is  good  meat.  This  apparently  cheap  meat 
is  the  dearest  meat  in  the  market.  If  the  Eng¬ 
lish  could  get  this  cheap  mutton  from  Australia 
they  would  not  eat  it.  Within  a  year  or  two 
past,  with  good,  choice  beef  in  New  York,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Philadelphia,  and  other  large  cities  higher 
in  the  retail  markets  than  in  London,  thousands 
of  sheep  were  slaughtered  and  boiled  down  for 
the  hogs  and  for  tallow.  I  wish  this  matter  was 
understood.  Many  of  our  fanners  are  deterred 
from  paying  more  attention  to  the  improvement 
of  their  stock  from  an  idea  that  we  shall  be 
flooded  with  cheap  meat  from  the  new  States 
and  Territories.  Depend  upon  it,  nothing  of 
the  kind  will  ever  permanently  occur.  You 
can  not  get  good  beef,  mutton,  and  pork  any¬ 
where  without  paying  some  attention  to  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  improved  breeds  and  giving  them 
constant  care.  The  only  way  to  get  cheap  meat 
is  to  breed  animals  that  mature  early,  and  feed 
liberally  and  regularly. 

When  I  say  cheap  meat,  I  do  not  mean  meat 
that  sells  for  less  than  we  are  now  paying.  I  do 
not  think  good  meat  will  ever  sell  for  less  money 
per  pound  than  now.  What  I  mean  is,  that  we 
should  aim  to  produce  meat  so  intrinsically 
good,  that  even  if  it  sell  for  more  money  per 
pound  it  will  be  far  cheaper  than  the  low-priced 
meats  are  now.  I  am  sure  that  this  can  be  done. 
I  have  paid  considerable  attention  to  this  matter 
for  some  years,  and  had  I  time  could  give  facts 
to  sustain  this  assertion.  Taking  into  consider¬ 
ation  the  large  percentage  of  water,  bone,  tal¬ 
low,  skin,  gristle,  and  other  uneatable  or  indi¬ 
gestible  parts  of  our  average  meat,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  it  is  not  half  as  nutritious  as  a 
skillful  breeder  and  feeder  can  make  it.  Those 
who  wish  for  cheap  meat  should  look  for  it  in 
this  direction,  and  not  from  the  half-wild  animals 
of  South  America  or  Texas.  Leaving  out  inside 
fat,  there  is  more  digestible  nutriment  in  a  well- 
bred,  well-fed  nine-months-old  Efesex  or  Berk¬ 


shire  pig  than  in  the  biggest  wild  hog  that  ever 
was  killed — or  in  half  a  dozen  three-year-old 
landpikes  sometimes  seen  in  the  Southern  States, 
and  not  entirely  extinct  at  the  North  and  West. 

“  But  why  did  the  ewe  kill  her  lamb  ?  ”  Per¬ 
haps  because  it  was  weak,  and  she  was  a  be¬ 
liever  in  Darwin’s  doctrine  of  the  “  survival  of 
the  fittest.”  Perhaps  because  it  was  high-bred 
and  of  great  value,  and  “  nature  ”  wished  us  to 
know  that  if  we  want  good  things  we  must 
look  after  them.  If  a  good  long-wooled  or 
South-Down  sheep  gets  on  to  her  back,  she  will, 
if  undisturbed,  lie  there  until  she  dies.  I  do 
not  know  that  this  is  any  less  mysterious  or  un¬ 
natural  than  it  is  for  her  to  accidentally  paw  her 
lamb  to  death.  If  we  have  good  stock,  we  must 
give  it  daily,  almost  hourly,  attention. 


Why  High-priced  Eggs  do  not  Hatch. 


High-priced  eggs  do  not  always  hatch,  for  we 
have  tried  them  and  know.  We  set  two  dozen 
under  orthodox  hens  of  amiable  disposition, 
that  knew  how  to  stick  to  the  nest,  and  did  it 
for  twenty-three  consecutive  days.  It  wa’n’t 
the  fault  of  the  expressman,  for  they  did  not 
come  by  express.  They  were  not  old.  We 
kneio  the  yard  where  they  were  laid,  and  they 
were  fresh  eggs.  There  was  a  twelve-pound 
rooster  with  the  hens  that  laid  them.  And  the 
result  of  the  hatching  was  one  thorough-bred 
Buff  Cochin  chide.  Now,  there  are  twenty 
reasons  why  they  did  not  hatch — beginning  with, 
this,  that  the  hens  were  kept  confined  in  too 
small  yards.  We  do  not  know  what  physiolo¬ 
gical  laws  are  violated  that  hens  kept  in  close 
confinement  do  not  breed  well.  Perhaps  it  is 
because  they  are  fowls  of  the  air,  and  need  a 
good  deal  of  that  article  and  plenty  of  mother 
earth  to  make  them  thrifty.  The  fact  is  pretty 
well  established  in  the  experience  of  poultry- 
men.  There  is  no  trouble  of  this  kind  with 
hens  running  at  large.  They  steal  their  nests 
in  hay-mows,  under  the  barn,  under  the  shed, 
in  the  woods,  in  out-of-the-way  places  with  no 
protection  at  all,  and  nearly  every  egg  hatches 
until  frost  comes.  But  with  the  fancy  breeds, 
as  they  are  called,  come  small  yards,  that  seve¬ 
ral  varieties  may  be  kept  upon  the  same  place, 
and  here  trouble  begins.  All  sorts  of  causes  are 
alleged  for  the  failure  of  the  eggs  to  hatch.  The 
expressman  is  roundly  abused.  The  breeder  is 
dishonest.  He  may  be  only  ignorant,  and  over¬ 
anxious  to  sell  eggs  at  six  dollars  a  dozen.  If 
small  yards  are  not  a  good  reason  for  infertile 
eggs,  we  will  bring  forward  the  other  nineteen. 
The  moral  is :  It  is  safer  to  buy  high-priced  eggs 
after  seeing  the  fowls.  Connecticut. 

■■  ■  — »  * — - - - 

How  to  Raise  Roots. 

To  raise  roots  the  soil  must  be  well  prepared. 
By  whatever  means  it  may  be  done,  it  should  be 
brought  into  a  rich  and  mellow  condition  to  a 
considerable  depth.  A  rich  mellow  surface  is 
not  alone  sufficient  for  beets  or  mangels  or  other 
long-rooted  varieties ;  they  need  to  find  not  only 
sustenance,  but  an  easy  entrance  into  the  soil 
for  their  penetrating  roots;  and  for  our  climate 
probably  beets  and  mangels  are  the  best  adapted 
anti  most  easily  cultivated.  The  chief  require¬ 
ment  of  a  root  crop  being  clean,  mellow  soil,  a 
preparation  during  the  previous  summer  and 
autumn  is  best.  A  stubble  plowed  early  and 
well  harrowed  will  soon  show  a  large  crop  of 
weeds,  which  when  ail  have  started  to  grow 
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should  be  deeply  turned  down,  the  surface  finely 
harrowed,  and  left  to  produce  another  crop, 
which  the  frost  will  destroy  in  its  infancy.  The 


Fig.  X.  — LAND  IN  RIDGES. 

laud  should  be  ridged  before  the  winter  sets  in, 
and  left  in  this  state  until  spring.  Fig.  1  shows 
the  shape  in  which  these  ridges  may  be  made. 
There  is  a  large  surface  of  soil  brought  under 
the  mellowing  influence  of  the  weather,  and 
this  is  precisely  wiiat  this  crop  needs.  In  the 


Fig.  2. — RIDGES  MANURED  AND  SOWN. 

spring  these  may  be  leveled  with  a  heavy  har¬ 
row,  and  again  opened  in  their  proper  places 
at  distances  of  twenty-eight  to  thirty  inches 
apart.  If  there  has  not  been  sufficient  manure 
to  spread  twenty  loads  per  acre  broadcast  in 
the  fall  to  be  plowed  under,  eight  loads  at  least 
of  well-rotted  manure  should  be  spread  in  the 
drills  in  spring.  Fresh  manure  is  not  suited 
to  roots,  as  it  causes  an  unshapely  and  im¬ 
perfect  growth.  With  a  light  plow  the  drills 
may  be  then  closed  and  the  manure  covered. 
The  soil  is  then  to  be  harrowed,  and  rolled  if 
possible  with  a  grooved  roller,  to  suit  the  shape 
of  the  flat  ridges,  which  when  completed  ready 
for  sowing  should  be  shaped  like  fig.  2.  Before 
the  last  harrowing  a  dressing  of  fine  bone-dust, 
of  two  hundred  pounds  up  to  a  thousand  pounds 
per  acre,  should  be  given,  the  quantity  depeud- 


Fig.  3.— ridges  after  first  plowing. 


Fig.  4. — AFTER  HAND-nOEING  AND  SINGLING. 

ing  on  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  barn-yard 
manure  or  other  considerations. 

The  seeding  should  not  be  delayed  many 
days  after  the  ground  is  fully  prepared,  and 
should  not  be  later  than  early 
in  May  for  mangels,  and  late 
in  June  for*  rula-bagas.  A 
hand-drill  is  a  very  convenient 
machine  for  sowing  the  seed, 
and,  costing  but  little,  will  be 
found  worth  the  expense  in 
the  saving  of  time  and  seed. 

Two  pounds  of  ruta-bagas 
and  five  of  mangels,  of 
which  the  Yellow  Globe  is  probably  the  best, 
is  sufficient  for  an  acre.  As  soon  as  the  seed 
has  started  and  the  rows  can  be  seen,  a 


light  furrow  with  a  one-horse  plowr  should  be 
thrown  from  the  plants  on  each  side,  bringing 
the  ridges  into  the  shape  shown  iu  fig.  3.  This 
destroys  all  the  weeds  excepting  just  in  the 
row,  which  will  be  cut  out  in  the  first  liand- 
hoeing.  This  process  is  performed  by  striking 
out  with  the  hoe  all  the  plants  excepting  two  or 
three  in  spaces  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  apart. 
The  shorter  distance  will  tend  to  give  more  and 
smaller  roots,  scarcely  lessening  the  crop  in 
weight,  but  increasing  it  in  value,  a  well-grown, 
moderate-sized  root  being  better  feed  than  a 
coarse  overgrown  one. 

After  the  hoeing  the 
plants  are  singled, 
leaving  but  one  at  a 
place.  During  all 
these  processes  most 
of  the  accidents  which 
affect  the  crop  have 
been  safely  passed 
over,  and  there  is  little 
danger  in  leaving  a 

single  plant  to  grow.  If  needed,  some  of  those 
removed  may  be  replanted  in  vacant  spaces  by 
cutting  back  the  root  and  top  slightly  when 
transplanting.  When  these  processes  are  com¬ 
pleted  the  ridges  have  the  appearance  shown  in 
fig.  4,  and  the  crop  thereafter  needs  nothing  but 
proper  cultivation.  But  this  is  absolutely  need¬ 
ed;  neglect  is  fatal.  Better  cultivate  one  acre 
well  than  ten  badly.  One  acre  of  mangels  has 
yielded  over  two  thousand  bushels,  but  ten  acres 


them  as  in  fig.  5.  A  harrow  run  across  tlia 
rows  in  the  right  direction  easily  draws  them 
from  the  soil  and  leaves  them  on  the  surface, 


Fig.  7. — HORSE-HOE  FOR  ROOTS. 

neglected  would  not  do  as  well  as  that.  There¬ 
fore  the  hoe  must  be  kept  going.  Any  efficient 
horse-hoe  which  will  scrape  the  surface,  and  can 
be  brought  close  to  the  row,  will  answer.  One 
of  the  best  we  have  used  is  Shares’  liorse-hoe, 
fig.  6,  with  which  the  weeds  may  be  cut  out 
within  an  inch  of  the  crop.  Another  very  use¬ 
ful  and  easily  made  implement  is  shown  at  fig.  7. 
The  blades  are  simply  narrow  plates  of  steel 
bent  to  a  right  angle,  which  cut  an  inch  or  so 
beneath  the  surface,  and  will  work  very  close. 
The  share  at  front  stirs  up  the  surface  iu  the 
center  of  the  drill,  and  helps  to  guide  the  machine. 
Both  of  these  implements  may  be  spread  or 
contracted  as  the  covering  of  the  ground  by  the 
crop  makes  it  necessary.  But  whatever  tools  are 
used,  the  utmost  thoroughness  must  be  ad¬ 
hered  to  until  the  ground  is  shaded.  When 
mature,  the  crop  is  prepared  for  gathering  by 
removing  the  tops  with  a  sharp  hoe,  as  shown 
in  fig.  5.  At  a  single  blow,  struck  where  the 
line  is  drawn  in  the  figure,  the  top  is  severed, 
and  the  leaves  if  gathered  furnish  a  large  amount 


Fig.  5.— PLOWING  OUT  THE  ROOTS. 

of  useful  fodder.  After  this  has  been  done,  a 
plow  is  run  along  one  side  of  each  row,  and  a 
furrow  thrown  away  from  the  roots,  leaving 


6.— shares’  horse-hoe. 

where  with  the  root-scoop  (fig.  8)  they  may  be 
rapidly  gathered  into  carts  or  wagons.  Sugar- 
beets,  being  very  tender  and  easily  damaged, 
should  not  be  harrowed  like  mangels,  but  be 
carefully  gathered  by  hand  or  with  the  scoop. 

- ■«>»  >— - - 

Curing  Clover. — A  New  England  corre¬ 
spondent  writes:  Now  that  the  manure  made 
from  a  ton  of  clover  hay  is  proved  to  be  w’orth 
about  seventeen  dollars,  we  ought  to  give  clover 
a  larger  breadth  upon  the  farm,  and  use  the  best 
methods  of  curing.  Cut  in  the  blossom,  as  it 
should  be,  it  is  full  of 
juice,  and  requires  several 
days’  sun  to  make  good 
hay  of  it,  and  much  of 
its  value  as  fodder  is  lost 
by  breaking  off  the  leaves. 

It  saves  much  labor,  and 
makes  a  better  fodder,  to 
put  the  clover  into  cocks 
after  two  or  three  hours’ 
of  exposure  to  the  sun. 

Turn  the  cocks  bottom  side 
up  the  following  day.  The 
third  day  it  may  be  stored 
in  the  barn,  in  alternate 
layers,  with  old  hay,  or 
straw,  or  salt  hay.  There 
should  be  at  least  as  much 
as  one  fourth  of  the  bulk 
of  the  old  material.  This 
will  absorb  all  the  moisture 
of  the  clover,  and  preserve 
it  in  the  best  condition  in  the  mow.  Cattle  will 
eat  clover-hay  cured  in  this  manner  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  all  other.  Of  all  methods  I  have  tried, 
this  gives  the  best  satisfaction. 


Fig.  8.— ROOT-FORK. 


The  Turnip-Fly. 


The  small  fica-bectle  known  as  the  Turnip-fly 
or  Cabbage-fly  is  exceeding^  destructive  to  all 
kinds  of  turnips  when  the  plant  is  iu  its  earliest 
and  tenderest  state. 


Very  often  the  crop 
is  totally  destroyed, 
and  resyiving  is 
made  necessary 
when  the  provr 
means  of  destroying  the  beetles  are  neglect¬ 
ed.  As  they  arc  really  troublesome  only 
during  a  short  period,  and  until  the  plants 
have  put  forth  the  rough  leaves,  one  of  the  best 
preventives  consists  in  having  the  soil  rich  and 


Fig.  1.— LIME-DUSTER. 
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■well  prepared,  that  the  crop  may  push  forward 
rapidly.  A  method  of  destroying  them  is  by 
passing  along  the  rows  a  bag  of  fine  light  cam¬ 
bric  or  paper-muslin,  made  as  in  figure  2,  and 
fastened  on  to  a  forked  frame.  The  beetles 


when  disturbed  jump  into  the  bag,  and  a  shake 
given  to  it  occasionally  gathers  them  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  where  they  may  be  destroyed.  A  dressing 
of  lime  in  fine  dry  powder  is  effectual  in  pre¬ 
venting  their  ravages.  The  lime  should  be 
slaked  dry,  and  if  slaked  with  water  in  which 
carbolic  acid  has  been  dissolved  is  still  more 
effectual.  The  lime-duster  (fig.  1)  is  made 

jiiiii W111I&  > 1  i '  |i!|l  i  ■ 


Fig.  1.— TOOLS  FOR  REPAIRING  HARNESS. 

of  tin,  with  holes  punched  in  the  end,  and  a 
wooden  handle  fitted  into  the  neck,  by 
which  it  may  be  carried  along  the  rows  and  the 
plants  dusted.  This  should  be  done  while  they 
are  wet  with  dew.  By  these  means,  with  sow¬ 


Fig.  2. — BENCH  AND  CLAMP  FOR  HARNESS. 


ing  an  extra  quantity  of  seed,  the  crop  may  be 
carried  safely  beyond  the  period  of  danger,  after 
which  the  little  pests  give  nc  trouble. 


Repairing  Harness. 

Harness  is  a  costly  necessity,  and  as  a  matter 
of  economy  should  be  kept  in  good  order,  care¬ 
fully  repaired  as  soon  as  the  least  damage  or 
wear  is  noticed,  and  be  thus  very  easily  made  to 
last  double  the  time  it  would  if  neglected. 
The  materials  for  repairing  should  be  always 
on  hand,  and  be  kept  in  a  tool-box  specially 
appropriated  to  them.  This  box  is  best  con¬ 
nected  with  a  work-bench  as  a  drawer  placed 
beneath  it,  where 
it  may  be  readily 
reached  by  the 
operator.  Figure  2 
shows  a  harness 
work-bench,  which 
is  provided  with  a 
clamp  for  holding 
the  work  and  a 
drawer  for  tools  and 
materials.  These 
consist  of  a  ball  of 
hemp,  a  piece  of 
shoemakers’  wax,  a 
few  bristles  for  mak¬ 
ing  waxed-ends,  a 
punch  ( A ,  in  fig.  1) 
for  making  rivet- 
holes,  some  rivets  and  burrs  ( B )  for  splicing 
straps  (as  shown  at  (7),  sewing  awls  of  two 
kinds  ( D ,  D),  one  with  an  eye  to  carry  a  thread 
in  a  similar  manner  to  a  needle,  and  having  a 
strong  curve,  the  other  less  curved  and  eyeless, 
a  few  very  stout  needles  with  large  eyes,  a  pair 
of  pincers  with  sharp  jaws  to  cut  off  the  ends 
of  rivets  (as  shown  at  F),  a  light  hammer  to 
clinch  the  rivets,  and  a  small  block  of  iron, 
weighing  a  pound  or  two,  to  use  when  clinch¬ 
ing  rivets,  unless  a  flat-iron,  which  will  answer 
admirably,  can  be  borrowed  on  such  occasions. 
Furnished  with  all  these  appliances,  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  harness  should  go  unrepaired 
over  one  night,  and  as  “  a  stitch  in  time  saves 
nine,”  it  will  be  found  very  profitable  to  be  ready 
to  put  in  that  stitch  just  when  and  where  it  is 
wanted.  Figure  3  shows  a  method  of  sewing  a 
loop  for  a  tug  or  strap,  which  is  sometimes 
found  a  difficult  job.  It  was  sent  by  a  corre¬ 
spondent  who  forgot  to  attach  his  name,  so  that 
we  do  not  know  to  whom  we  are  obliged  for  it. 
He  says  it  has  been  found  of  great  use  to  him. 
He  first  places  the  awl  as  at  a,  fig.  3,  passing 
through  both  strap  and  loop,  and  then  (as  at  b) 
passes  the  awl  in  a  contrary  direction,  so  that 
both  holes  unite  in  one  at  the  top.  This  enables 
the  thread  to  be  sunk  below  the  surface  of  the 
loop,  saving  it  from  wear.  The  complete  stitch 
is  shown  at  c.  Another  method  which  wTe  have 
used  is  shown  at  d.  The  needle-awl  is  passed 
through  the  strap,  and  comes  out  at  the  side  of 
the  loop,  the  thread  is  put  through  the  eye,  and 
the  awl  is  brought  back  and  the  stitch  drawn 
tight.  With  the  common  awl  and  two  waxed- 
ends  with  bristles,  a  double  stitch  may  be  made 
which  is  very  strong. 

- 1  i  —  c  —  — •  - 

Grow  Turnips. 


July  10th— the  earlier  the  better  of  course — and 
by  doing  so  we  may  insure  a  good  crop  that  it 
will  be  very  convenient  to  hrtve  for  use  late  in 
the  winter.  Remember,  that  for  this  crop  no 
other  manure  is  more  valuable  than  bone-dust — 
say  100  lbs.  per  acre  in  the  drill  at  the  time  of 
planting,  and  the  same  amount  or  more  broad¬ 
cast  after  the  crop  has  been  thinned  out,  to  be 
immediately  covered  with  the  hoe  or  cultivator. 

From  July  25th  to  August  10th  (better  at  the 
earlier  date)  is  the  time  to  put  in  “round  tur- 


Roots  are  always  valuable  as  an  adjunct  to 
the  winter  supply  of  hay.  This  all  farmers  will 
confess.  The  extent  to  which  they  may  be 
made  useful  as  a  substitute  for  hay  few  American 
farmers  notice.  Those  who  have  already  start¬ 
ed  a  good  breadth  of  beets  and  of  ruta-baga 
turnips  are  fortunate.  Those  who  have  not 
done  so  should  at  once  set  about  increasing  their 
supply.  It  will  do  to  plant  ruta-bagas  until 


nips,”  the  best  variety  being  the  Strap-leafed 
red-top.  These  are  not  of  much  value  after  the 
first  «f  January,  but  before  that  time  they  are 
excellent  food  for  all  neat  stock  and  for  sheep 
and  swine.  For  milch-cows  they  must  be  fed 
sparingly,  and  only  immediately  after  milking, 
eke  they  will  affect  the  taste  of  the  milk  and 
butter.  However  they  may  be  used,  they  will 
help  out  the  scanty  winter’s  supply  of  hay  jm 
a  most  satisfactory  manner. 

- -»-« -  —a-O-cw  - - - 

A  Simple  Hay-Press. 


We  have  received  many  inquiries  about  the 
hay-presses  referred  to  in  an  article  in  the 
American  Agriculturist  of  April,  1872.  We 
now  give  a  drawing  of  the  one  more  particu- 


Fig.  1.— HAT-PRESS— SIDE  VIEW. 

larly  referred  to  as  being  of  very  moderate  cost, 
and  able  to  bale  four  tons  of  hay  in  a  day  with 
the  labor  of  two  men.  It  consists  of  a  frame  of 
oak  or  other  hard  wood,  four  feet  wide  (inside 
of  the  posts)  on  the  side  (shown  in  fig.  1)  and 
three  feet  on  the  end  (fig.  2).  The  hight  is  eight 
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feet.  The  frame  consists  of  four  corner  posts, 
a  sill,  a  cap-piece,  and  two  girts  on  each  side 
and  end.  The  lower  girts  are  placed  a  foot 
from  the  sill,  and  on  them  rests  the  movable 
bottom  (fig.  3),  on  the  middle  cross-bar  of  which 
is  fixed  two  hooks,  seen  at  a,  a ,  fig.  1.  At  b,  b, 
fig.  1,  is  shown  a  roller  which  works  in  boxes 
bolted  to  the  posts  on  one  side.  This  roller  is 
furnished  with  guides  (c,  c),  which  confine  the 
rope  as  it  is  wound  up,  and  a  ratchet  and  catch 
to  keep  it  in  position  when  turned  by  the  lever 
shown  in  fig.  2.  This  lever  fits  in  slots  in  the 
wheels  (d,  d),  which  are  preferably  of  cast-iron, 
and  as  it  is  pressed  flown  turns  the  roller  and 
winds  up  the* rope,  which  passes  through  a 
pulley-block  at  the  top  of  the  frame  and  raises 
the  movable  bottom.  At  the  top  of  the  frame 
are  shown  the  ends  of  some  loose  bars  (two  or 
three  are  sufficient),  e,  e,  e.  These  are  slipped 
in  over  some  loose  boards  placed  on  the  hay 
when  the  press  is  filled,  and  confine  them  to 
their  place  when  the  press  is  worked.  To  work 
the  press,  it  should  be  brought  near  the  mow  or 


stack,  the  cords,  made  of  proper  length  to  tie 
the  bale,  looped  at  the  end,  and  placed  in  posi¬ 
tion,  as  seen  at  figure  1,  the  hay  thrown  in,  and 
one  man  in  the  press  should  tread  it  down  as  it 
is  forked  to  him.  When  the  space  is  filled  as 
closely  as  possible,  the  top  boards  and  cross¬ 
bars  ( e ,  e)  are  put  in  place,  and  the  bale  pressed 
until  it  is  brought  to  a  thickness  of  2’/a  feet, 
when  it  is  tied  securely,  and  lowered  and  re¬ 
moved  from  the  press  through  the  lower  half  of 
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Fig.  3. — BOTTOM  FOR  PRESS. 


the  side  which  is  made  movable.  This  movable 
side  is  held  in  place  by  four  bolts, which  are  easily 
withdrawn  when  necessary.  To  facilitate  the 
removal  of  the  bale  it  is  well  to  make  the  frame 
of  the  press  two  inches  smaller  each  way  at  the 
top  than  at  the  bottom,  then,  by  releasing  the 
catch  of  the  ratchet-wheel,  the  bale  will  slide 
downwards  by  its  own  weight  without  binding 


by  its  elasticity.  A  bale  of  hay  made  in  this 
manner  needs  no  slats  or  sticks  of  wood  at  the 
corners,  and  will  weigh  about  180  pounds.  A 


Fig.  4.— HAY-BALE  WITHOUT  LATHS. 


common  wooden  screw*,  similar  to  those  of  the 
old-fashioned  cider-presses,  may  also  be  fitted 
into'  the  frame  to  work  the  press,  but  it  is  more 
cumbersome  in  working,  and  occupies  more 
room  than  the  roller. 

Besides  this  sort  of  press,  there  are  several 
more  powerful,  which  may  be  worked  by  a  two- 
horse  power,  and  will  bale  ten  tons  per  day. 
Their  cost  is  $100  and  upwards.  As  by  the 
process  of  baling,  hay  can  be  transported  by  rail 
at  reasonable  freights,  when  unbaled  hay  can 
not  be  moved  unless  by  wagon,  it  is  seen  how 
easily  a  much  increased  value  is  given  to  this 
important  product;  this  as  well  as  straw, 
which  is  subject  to  the  same  conditions,  always 
bears  a  high  price  in  large  towns  and  cities, 
while  a  hundred  miles  distant  it  may  be  com¬ 
paratively  valueless  to  turn  into  money. 

What  Lands  will  it  Pay  to  Drain? 


Our  readers  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  we 
are  firm  advocates  of  underdraining.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  when  judiciously  done  it  is  the  most 
profitable  improvement  that  we  can  make.  At 
the  same  time,  we  have  narrowed  down  our 
ideas  of  what  is  judicious  in  draining,  until  we 
have  reached  the  following  conclusion  : 

It  is  not  judicious  to  spend  money  in  draining 
land  that  needs  draining ,  so  long  as  we  can  use 
the  money  to  good  advantage  in  the  better  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  other  good  land  that  does  not  need 
draining. 

In  other  words,  we  believe  that  the  true 
maxim  for  the  improving  farmer  is:  “Be  thor¬ 
ough  as  you  go.”  Don’t  improve  the  whole 
farm  at  the  same  time — gradually  getting  the 
worst  lands  into  condition  to  pay  half  their 
expenses — but  (unless  the  working  capital  is  a 
large  one)  confine  yourself  to  land  that  will 
pay  full  expenses — and  a  profit.  If  a  field  that 
is  otherwise  the  best  of  the  farm  fails  to  do  as 
well  as  it  ought  because  it  needs  draining,  then 
drain  it  by  all  means,  and  when  it  is  dry  manure 
it  and  cultivate  it  thoroughly,  and  continue  to 
devote  to  it  all  the  manure  and  care  for  which 
it  will  pay  a  good  profit.  When  it  is  in  such 
good  condition  that  more  money  can  not  profit¬ 
ably  be  spent  on  it,  then  take  up  the  next  best 
field  and  improve  that.  If  it  needs  draining, 
then  drain  it ;  but  if  not,  then,  instead  of  drain¬ 
ing  some  other  field,  let  the  draining  wait,  and 
use  the  money  to  make  this  land  as  good  as, 
under  the  circumstances,  it  will  pay  us  to  make 
it.  And  so  go  on — being  thorough  as  you  go — 
devoting  the  first  investment  to  the  best  laud, 
and  the  next  to  the  next  best,  and  letting  the 
character  of  the  land  determine  whether  the  in¬ 


vestment  shall  be  in  drains,  in  manure,  or  in 
labor,  or  in  all  three  of  these. 

It  may  pay  very  well  to  underdrain  land  at  a 
cost  of  $70  per  acre,  when  the  effect  will  be  to 
increase  the  hay  crop  from  l1/*  ton  to  2  tons. 
The  s/4  ton  is  an  addition  to  a  crop  that  we 
must  go  to  the  expense  of  making,  and  if  hay 
is  worth  $20  per  ton  it  will  pay  a  profit  equal 
to  about  twenty  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  tlio 
draining.  But  it  will  not  pay  to  spend  this 
amount  to  underdrain  waste  land  for  the  sake 
of  raising  its  produce  from  nothing  to  one  ton 
per  acre — for  such  a  crop  would  pay  no  profit. 

The  old  saw  is  right  in  saying  that  he  is  a 
benefactor  of  the  human  race,  not  who  makes  a 
blade  of  grass  grow  where  none  grew  before* 
but  who  makes  two  blades  grow  where  one 
grew  before.  If  the  old  saw-master  had  been 
a  high-farmer,  he  w’ould  have  given  even  greater 
praise  to  him  who  made  three  blades  grow 
where  two  grew  before ;  for  the  reason  that  in 
this  case  the  extra  yield  would  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  at  less  cost  of  labor,  leaving  more  labor 
for  other  productive  work. 

When  this  principle  shall  have  been  adopted, 
then  we  shall  see  underdraining  much  more 
largely  resorted  to.  But  farmers  soon  sicken  of 
draining  swamps  to  let  them  lie  waste,  because 
it  won’t  pay  to  manure  and  work  them  at  the 
expense  of  the  better  parts  of  the  farm. 


The  Southern  Park-Gate. 


Dr.  Gilbert,  of  Memphis,  sends  us  a  drawing 
of  a  park  or  plantation  gate,  which  he  says  is 
“  the  only  perfect  gate,  and  the  most  econom¬ 
ical  one  ever  invented — plumb,  immovable,  and 
unchangeable.  It  can  not  sag;  admits  wagons 
loaded  with  cotton  or  hay ;  keeps  out  thieves ; 
and  is  very  valuable  for  stock  and  stable-yards 
near  cities.”  The  size  of  the  opening  is  10  ft. 
by  14  ft.  The  posts  should  be  of  cedar  or 
locust,  the  brace  straps  of  oak,  aud  the  other 
parts  of  light  stuff,  well  seasoned.  This  gate 
is  prevented  from  sagging  by  means  of  the 
diagonal  rod  across  the  top,  in  the  middle  of 
which  is  a  screw  by  which  it  may  be  drawn  up 


SOUTHERN  PARK-GATE. 


tightly  -when  needed.  The  gate-post  turns  in  a 
cup  in  the  sill.  A  small  quantity  of  blacklead 
aud  tallow  in  this  cup  will  cause  it  to  turn 
easily  and  without  creaking.  The  hole  in 
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the  cap  ill  which  the  upper  part  of  the  heel- 
post  turns  should  be  thus  lubricated. 

Hints  on  Haying. 

Making  hay  “on  paper”  and  making  it  on 
the  farm  are  two  very  different  things.  In  this 
case,  as  in  so  many  others  in  agriculture,  “  to 
kuow  is  not  to  be  able.”  A  man  may  have  a 
very  accurate  knowledge  of  the  principles  and 
practice  of  liay-making,  he  may  understand  all 
the  changes  that  should  and  should  not  take 
place,  and  yet  make  very  inferior  hay.  There 
seems  to  be  a  kind  of  “knack”  in  making  hay 
that  is  hard  to  acquire,  and  still  harder  to  com¬ 
municate.  We  can  not  know  too  much  about 
the  science  of  hay-making,  but  it  is  still  more 
important  to  have  energy  enough  to  apply  our 
knowledge.  And  it  must  be  energy  of  the  right 
kind.  We  all  know  men  who  seem  to  be  re¬ 
markably  active  and  industrious,  and  who  yet 
never  accomplish  anything.  Such  men  rarely 
make  good  hay.  What  is  needed  is  a  disciplined 
mind,  that  can  lay  plans  wisely  and  take  every 
detail  into  consideration.  He  must  know 
that  his  mowing  machine  is  in  complete 
order,  and  that  he  has  on  hand  duplicates  of 
such  parts  as  are  most  liable  to  break.  He  will 
not  put  ofF  grinding  the  knives,  tightening  the 
bolts,  and  examining  and  cleaning  the  journals 
until  the  moment  he  wants  to  be  in  the  field. 
He  will  not  cut  down  the  hay  and  then  go  for 
the  tedder  or  rake  and  find  a  bolt  out  or  a  tooth 
broken.  He  will  have  everything  ready  in  ad¬ 
vance — mower,  scythe,  whetstone,  tedder,  rakes, 
forks,  wagons,  racks,  unloading  tackle — all  will 
be  ready,  and  just  where  he  can  lay  his  hands 
on  them  in  a  moment.  He  will  not  have  to 
spend  an  hour  or  two  cleaning  out  the  barn  or 
making  a  stack-bottom,  some  afternoon  when 
the  hay  is  overcured  in  the  field  and  a  threaten¬ 
ing  cloud  in  the  western  sky.  The  good  hay¬ 
maker  is  a  man  who  not  only  knows  how  hay 
should  be  cured,  but  he  is  possessed  of  the 
energy,  forethought,  and  patience  to  prepare 
for  and  direct  every  detail  of  the  operation. 

And  recollect  that  patience  is  the  crowning 
virtue  of  the  farmer’s  life — not  the  false  patience 
which  springs  from  indifference,  indolence,  and 
a  sluggish  mind,  but  that  quality  which  pro¬ 
duces  a  “masterly  inactivity,”  that  waits  until 
the  right  moment,  and  then  puts  forth  all  the 
powers  of  mind  and  body  to  accomplish  the 
purpose.  Give  such  a  farmer  a  good  crop  of 
grass  and  an  ordinary  season,  and  he  will  be 
sure  to  make  it  into  good  hay  and  get  it  safe 
into  the  barn. 

We  can  not  go  into  details.  The  main  points 
to  be  observed  in  making  timothy  or  meadow 
hay  with  little  or  no  clover  in  it  are : 

1st.  Cutting  the  grass  when  in  flower  and 
before  any  seeds  are  formed.  If  we  cut  too 
early  we  lose  substance,  if  too  late  we  lose 
quality.  If  the  hay  is  for  market  or  for  horses 
we  should  let  it  stand  longer  than  if  it  is  to  be 
fed  out  on  the  farm  to  milch-cows  or  sheep. 

2d.  Cut  it  so  that  if  it  is  necessarily  exposed 
to  dew  the  dew  shall  fall  on  while  the  grass  is 
green  rather  than  after  it  is  partially  cured. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  practical 
points  in  hay-making.  Dew  or  rain  will  not 
hurt  fresh,  green  grass,  provided  it  is  got  rid  of 
before  the  grass  begins  to  wilt.  In  heavy  grass, 
therefore,  that  can  not  be  cured  in  one  day,  we 
should  start  the  mower  late  in  the  afternoon, 
say  four  o’clock,  and  cut  as  long  as  we  could 
see.  Rain  or  dew  will  not  hurt  it  any  more 
than  if  it  was  standing  uncut.  The  next  morn¬ 


ing,  the  moment  the  dew  is  off,  ora  little  earlier, 
start  the  tedding  machine,  lively ,  and  keep  it  go¬ 
ing,  changing  horses  if  necessary.  The  more 
frequently  the  grass  is  stirred  the  more  rapidly 
it  will  cure.  If  kept  well  stirred,  the  hay  will 
be  ready  to  draw  in  immediately  after  dinner. 

3d.  When  grass  is  cut  in  the  morning,  if  a 
light  crop  and  somewhat  overripe,  it  may  not 
unfrequently  be  drawn  iuto  the  barn  the  same 
day.  But  with  heavy  green  grass  this  can  rarely 
be  done.  Keep  stirring  the  hay  until  about 
four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  Then  rake  into 
windrows,  and  put  it  into  cock  for  the  night. 
If  exposed  to  rain  or  dew  while  spread  out  on 
the  land  in  this  partially  cured  state,  it  will  be 
very  seriously  damaged.  The  next  morning 
turn  over  the  cocks,  or  open  them  out  if  neces¬ 
sary,  and  draw  in  as  soon  as  dry  enough. 

4th.  When  grass  is  cut,  and  rain  sets  in  imme¬ 
diately,  while  the  grass  is  spread  out  on  the 
land  as  left  by  the  machine,  or  in  swaths, 
nothing  can  be  done.  It  is  better  not  to  touch 
it  until  there  is  a  prospect  of  getting  it  suffi¬ 
ciently  dry  to  put  in  cock.  As  long  as  it  is  green 
it  wili  not  hurt. 

5th.  When  partially-cured  grass  is  wet  with  a 
sudden  shower  while  spread  out,  it  can  not  be 
turned  or  shaken  out  too  quickly  after  the  rain 
is  over.  Do  not  wait  for  the  ground  to  dry. 
Better  spread  out  lightly  on  the  wet  grass,  so 
that  the  wind  can  get  through  it,  than  allow  it 
to  lie  flat  and  sodden.  It  is  necessary  to  be 
very  careful  to  get  such  hay  perfectly  dry  before 
drawing  in.  Spread  two  or  three  quarts  of  salt 
on  each  ton  of  this  damaged  hay  when  put  in. 

Clover  Hay  requires  more  time  in  curing 
than  timothy  and  meadow  hay.  But  the  prin¬ 
ciples  involved  are  essentially  the  same,  except 
that  after  the  clover  is  partially  dry  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  shake  off  the  leaves  and  blos¬ 
soms.  If  cut  early,  the  tedder  may  be  used  to 
great  advantage.  A  good  plan  is  to  cut  the 
clover  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  as  soon  as  the  dew  is  off,  shake  it  out  with 
the  tedder.  Then,  in  an  hour  or  two,  rake  it 
into  small  windrows  five  or  six  feet  apart  with 
a  steel-toothed  rake.  Turn  these  windrows 
with  a  fork,  say  once  before  dinner,  and  then 
immediately  after  dinner.  About  three  or  four 
o’clock,  rake  into  large  windrows  and  cock  up 
carefully  for  the  night.  If  necessary,  spread  it 
out  the  next  morning  and  turn  it  over  in  an 
hour  or  two.  That  which  was  opened  first  will 
probably  be  ready  to  draw  in  by  half-past  ten 
or  eleven  o’clock.  There  are  many  other 
methods,  but,  all  things  considered,  we  prefer 
the  one  we  have  briefly  described.  If  we  could 
be  sure  of  the  weather,  we  should  cure  the  hay 
in  the  cock,  and  it  is  often  convenient  to  adopt 
both  plans. 

- - 

Keeping  Roads  in  Repair. 

The  best  system  of  mending  the  highway  is 
that  which  mends  soonest.  The  old  method  of 
working  the  roads  annually  by  the  tax-payers 
in  person  has  gone  out  of  use  in  many  places. 
The  work  was  not  well  done,  although  the  tax¬ 
payers  had  to  use  the  roads  they  mended.  The 
highways  need  constant  supervision  by  one  man 
in  each  town  who  understands  the  business, 
and  who  can  remedy  a  defect  as  soon  as  it 
makes  its  appearance.  A  deep  rut  is  made 
deeper  by  every  loaded  team  that  passes  over 
the  road,  and  where  the  system  of  annual  re¬ 
pairs  prevails  the  highways  are  almost  impassa¬ 
ble  in  the  early  spring.  We  want  the  same 
thorough  system  of  supervision  that  prevails  on 
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our  railroads  transferred  to  the  highway.  This 
has  been  adopted  in  some  towns  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  is  found  to  be  much  better  economy, 
and  to  give  them  much  better  roads.  A  load  of 
gravel  in  season  applied  lo  the  ruts  and  gullies 
saves  the  necessity  of  two  loads  applied  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  Travel  on  a  well-made  road 
does  far  less  injury  than  the  rains  and  frosts. 
If  the  inequalities  are  immediately  remedied, 
travel  rather  helps  than  hinders  road-making. 
Every  one  prefers  the  well-beaten  track  to  a 
new-made  road.  It  is  quite  possible  to  distri¬ 
bute  the  repairs  so  evenly  through  the  year  that 
the  road-bed  may  be  always  in  good  condition. 
The  loss  to  the  farming  community  from  bad 
roads  is  enormous.  It  is  one  of  the  heaviest 
taxes  we  have  to  pay.  It  is  laid  on  every  article 
that  goes  from  the  farm  to  market,  and  in  many 
cases  the  tax  is-so  heavy  that  it  swallows  all  the 
profits.  Good  roads  lessen  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion;  they  would  cheapen  the  grocer’s  bill,  the 
miller’s  bill,  and  especially  the  cost  of  fertilizers, 
which  are  the  secret  of  economical  farming  in 
the  older  States.  Work  the  roads  to-day,  and 
save  money. 


Shall  we  Grind  Grain  for  Cows? — A 
correspondent  says :  “  If  a  cow  in  chewing  her 
cud  throws  up  all  she  eats  and  chews  it  over 
again,  I  do  not  see  where  the  advantage  is  in 
getting  corn  ground  at  all  to  feed  ruminating 
animals.”  The  proof  of  that  hasty-pudding  is 
in  the  eating  of  the  corn  by  the  cow.  Feed  her 
on  whole  corn,  and  you  will  find  that,  even  in 
twice  chewing,  she  does  but  indifferent  work, 
and  that  much  of  the  grain  in  her  food  is  passed 
in  whole  kernels.  Grind  her  com  for  her,  and 
a  smaller  quantity  will  nourish  her  as  well. 
More  hogs  can  be  fattened  after  animals  fed  on 
whole  corn  than  after  the  same  number  fed  on 
meal.  Lastly,  try  the  comparative  experiment 
(under  exactly  the  same  circumstances)  and  you 
will  satisfy  yourself. 


Fiber  from  Cane. 


Every  man  or  boy  who  has  used  a  fishing- 
pole  is  acquainted  with  the  cane,  cane-pole,  or 
reed,  as  it  is  variously  called.  There  are  two 
species  of  cane,  the  Large  Cane  ( Arundinaria 
macrosperma ),  and  the  Small  Cane  (Arundinaria 
tecta),  the  one  growing  from  ten  to  twenty  feet 
high,  and  the  other  seldom  reaching  above  ten 
feet.  Both  species  are  found  from  Virginia 
southward,  but  the  large  species  is  best  known, 
and  it  forms  extensive  tracts  in  waste  and 
swampy  ground  known  as  “  cane-brakes.” 

Until  recently,  the  chief  use  of  canes  was  for 
fishing-rods  and  for  making  cages  and  such 
uses.  In  the  search  for  material,  for  paper¬ 
making,  the  cane  was  found  to  yield  a  serviceable 
fiber,  and  now.  there  are  several  manufactories 
of  it  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 

This  "manufacture  is  an  interesting  instance 
of  the  conversion  of  what  is  otherwise  almost 
a  waste  product  into  a  valuable  article  of  com¬ 
merce.  In  California  vast  tracts  are  covered  by 
the  Tule,  and  in  the  Eastern  Stales  hundreds  of 
acres  are  covered  only  by  the  Cat-tail,  and  though 
the  attempts  to  utilize  these  have  not  been  quite 
successful,  the  time  can  not  be  far  distant  when 
such  a  vast  amount  of  vegetable  fiber  will  be 
made  to  serve  some  useful  purpose. 

We  give  sketches  of  the  processes  of  fiber¬ 
making  from  cane,  drawn  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Wood¬ 
ward,  at  the  factory  on  the  Cape  Fear  River, 
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N.  C.  The  notes  furnished  by  Mr.  W.  say: 
“  The  cane  on  the  borders  on  the  Cape  Fear 
River  and  its  tributaries  is  particularly  abun- 


leases  that  valve,  and  the  steam  in  the  dome 
rushes  out  with  such  force  that  it  carries  the 
cane  before  it.  On  reaching  the  atmosphere, 


|  steam-pump  under  four  beating  engines,  similar 
|  to  those  used  in  the  paper-mills,  except  that  the 
I  fiber  passes  from  one  to  the  other  instead  of 


■TnE  BATTERY — LOADING  THE  CANE  AND  BIKING  OFF  THE  FIBER. 


dant,  the  average  bight  to  which  it  grows  being 
twelve  feet.  Large  gangs  of  negroes  are  sent 
up  into  the  swamps  to  cut  it,  under  the  super* 
intendence  of  a  white  overseer.  It  is 
then  made  up  into  bundles,  for  con¬ 
venience  of  future  handling,  corded 
up,  and  the  tops  cut  off,  the  cutter 
being  paid  by  the  cord.  Other  gangs 
‘tote’  the  cane  from  where  it  is  cut, 
and  load  it  in  large  flats  capable  of 
carrying  150  cords  at  a  trip.  When 
landed  at  the  company’s  dock,  the 
bundles  are  opened,  cleaned  of  all 
refuse  matter,  trimmed  up,  and  made 
into  compact  bundles,  from  seven 
to  eleven  feet  in  length  and  one  foot 
in  diameter.  The  bundles  are  then 
taken  in  hand-cars  to  the  gun-room 
of  the  factory.  In  the  gun-room 
is  arranged  a  battery  of  five  guns, 

23  feet  in  length,  each  surmounted  by 
a  steam-dome  having  connection  with  high- 
pressure  boilers.  The  guns  being  loaded,  and 
the  front  and  rear  valves  screwed  tight,  steam 
is  turned  on  at  a  pressure  of  180  lbs.  to  the  inch. 


the  steam  -with  which  all  the  pores  of  the  cane 
are  filled  violently  expands,  thoroughly  disinte¬ 
grating  it,  and  the  load  strikes  a  target,  at  about 


Fig.  2. — CLEANING  AND  BUNDLING  CANE. 

thirty  feet  from  the  guns,  a  mass  of  brown,  i 
sugary-smelling  fiber.  The  report  made  by  the  | 
expansion  of  the  steam  is  equal  to  that  of  a  I 
large  cannon.  The  fiber  is  next  submitted  to  I 


traveling  round  and  round.  It  then  passes  on 
to  an  endless  wire  apron,  and  is  carried  through 
several  sets  of  iron  rollers,  the  last  set  being 
covered  with  india-rubber.  The 
fiber  is  thus  squeezed  of  all  water  that 
will  run  from  it,  and  comes  off  in 
a  thick,  solid  sheet.  By  this  wash¬ 
ing  the  bulk  is  reduced  one  third,  be¬ 
ing  deprived  of  all  the  gum,  dirt,  etc. 
Next,  the  fiber  has  to  be  dried.  It  is 
slightly  picked  apart  and  thrown  on 
to  an  apron,  which  leads  it  through 
feed-rolls  to  a  picker,  revolving  at  a 
high  rate  of  speed,  which  thoroughly 
pulls  it  apart,  and  throws  it  on  to 
the  apron  of  the  drying-house.  This 
house  is  seventy  feet  long,  and  is  heat¬ 
ed  by  four  steam-pipes  running  side 
by  side.  The  endless  apron  travels- 
slowly  over  these  pipes — taking  about 
twenty  minutes  to  make  the  trip — 
and  the  fiber  is  taken  off  at  the  end  perfectly 
dry.  It  is  then  baled  by  one  of  Dederick’s 
hay-presses,  and  made  into  bales,  averaging  500 
lbs.  in  weight.  The  pulp  made  from  this  fiber 


Fig.  3.— WASHING  THE  FIBER. 


Fig.  4. — ROLLING  THE  FIBER. 


After  being  in  this  steam-bath  for  twenty  min¬ 
utes,  a  trigger,  or  rather  a  rod  connected  by 
cranks  to  the  front  valve,  is  pulled,  which  re- 


the  washing  process.  It  is  gathered  up,  thrown 
into  large  tubs,  and  passed  by  means  of  a  con¬ 
tinuous  stream  of  spring  water  thrown  by  a 


is  soft,  and  admirably  adapted  for  making 
paper,  either  alone,  or  mixed  with  the  harsher 
paper-making  substances,  such  as  straw,  etc.’’ 
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Thft  Indian  Turnip  (JrU-md  tnply'Uum). 

But  few  of  our  wilil-flowrrs  arc  so  likely  to 
attract  attention  the  Indian  1  uridji.  !l  is  »a 
unlike  mhrti  in  its  form,  its  coloring  is  so  pecu¬ 
liar.  and  it  has  aSUWfctUcr  such  n  strange,  Weird 
look,  that  ttiose  who  rare  but  little  ttlwut  plants 
in  general  mil  bo  qv.ite  sure  to  uoijco  this.  It 


ones,  or  one  or  the  other  kind  of  flowers  may 
be  abortive,  and  thus  the  plant  becomes,  as  it 
often  does,  dioecious.  The  spadix  is  prolonged 
above  the  flowers  into  a  smooth  club-shaped 
body,  which  sticks  up  in  the  center  of  the  spathe 
and  is  seen  under  its  incurved  point.  Some 
imaginative  person  has  seen  the  resemblance 
between'this  arrangement  and  the  old-fashioned 


ing  plant,  and  desirable  in  a  collection  of  aqua¬ 
tics.  Its  leaves,  usually  floating,  are  of  a  sin¬ 
gularly  beautiful  green.  These  arise  from  a 
deep  root-stock,  as  do  the  flower-stalks.  The 
Golden-club  belongs  to  the  same  family  (the 
Arums)  as  does  the  Indian  Turnip  described 
elsewhere,  hut  while  in  the  last-named  the  spathe 
is  the  conspicuous  part,  and  quite  conceals  the 


Indian  turnip.— (Arisaima  triphyllum.) 


golden-club. — ( Orontium  aquaticum. ) 


is  found  in  rich  woods  and  on  the  margins  of 
swamps,  flowering  in  May  and  often  much  later. 
The  engraving  gives  a  representation  of  the 
plant,  which  varies  much  in  both  size  and  color¬ 
ing.  Below  the  surface  we  find  a  solid  bulb  or 
corm,  which  is  dark-colored  without,  white 
within,  and  so  much  shaped  like  a  turnip  as  to 
have  suggested  the  common  name — Indian 
Turnip.  From  this  corm  arise  one  or  two 
leaves,  which  are  divided  into  three  parts  or 
leaflets,  and  a  flower-bearing  stem.  The  con¬ 
spicuous  hood-shaped  body  which  popularly 
passes  for  the  flower  is  only  a  leafy  envelope  that 
surrounds  and  protects  the  flowers.  Botanically, 
it  is  called  a  spathe ,  and  it  is  just  such  an  organ 
as  we  find,  though  of  a  different  shape,  in  the 
cultivated  and  nearly  related  Calla.  The  spathe 
in  the  Calla  is  pure  white,  and  it  has  its  poiut 
turned  back  from  the  center,  while  in  our  Indian 
^Turnip  it  is  variously  colored,  and  its  point  is 
bent  inward  toward  the  center.  Sometimes 
the  spathe  is  green,  with  yellowish  markings, 
and  frequently  it  is  dark  purple  with  whitish  or 
yellowish  stripes  and  spots,  and  the  leaf-stalks 
freely  marked  with  purple.  To  find  the  flow¬ 
ers  we  must  look  inside  the  spathe,  where  we 
shall  find  them  clustered  at  the  base  of  a  fleshy 
stem  called  a  spadix.  We  may  find  pistillate 
flowers  at  the  base  and  above  these  staminate 


pulpit  with  soundiug-board,  and  has  given  the 
plant  the  fanciful  name  of  Jack-in-the-Pulpit,  a 
name  quite  popular  in  some  localities. 

The  fleshy  corm,  or  root  as  it  is  popularly 
called,  is  when  fresh  extremely  acrid.  A  small 
piece  placed  on  the  tongue  produces  the  same 
sensation  as  scalding.  Mischievous  people 
sometimes  play  tricks  with  it,  and  its  great 
acridity  has  led  to  its  use  in  domestic  medicine. 
The  pungent  principle  is  destroyed  by  heat  and 
dissipated  by  drying.  The  corm  contains  a 
large  amount  of  starch  of  very  fine  quality. 
The  starch  is  separated  by  grating  the  tuber  and 
washing,  and  is  nearly  equal  in  quality  to  arrow¬ 
root.  Another  species,  called  the  Greeu  Dragon 
(Ariscema  Dracontium),  is  less  common.  It  has 
its  leaves  divided  into  seven  to  eleven  parts, 
and  the  point  of  the  spathe  is  erect.  This  is 
less  common  than  the  other. 

- - - —o-i—  »  - - 

The  Golden-Club  ( Orontium  aquaticum). 


The  Golden-club  is  very  common  in  the  South¬ 
ern  States,  and  is  found  here  and  there  as  far 
north  as  Massachusetts.  Mr.Hallock,  of  the  firm 
of  C.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  florists,  Brooklyn,  recently 
brought  us  a  fine  lot  of  specimens  from  near 
Flushing.  It  is  a  very  handsome  and  interest- 


spadix  which  bears  the  flowers,  in  the  Golden- 
club  the  spathe  is  small  and  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  stem,  while  the  spadix  is  quite  showy.  In 
the  reduced  engraving  we  give  the  leaves  and 
the  spadices ;  the  spathe,  being  small  and  sub¬ 
merged,  is  not  shown.  Here  the  flowers  are  all 
perfect,  and  so  crowded  all  over  the  spadix  that 
they  appear  like  a  solid  mass.  They  are  of 
the  brightest  golden-yellow  color.  The  stem 
just  below  the  flowers  is  pure  white,  aud  the 
contrast  between  the  white  and  deep  yellow 
makes  the  plant  quite  showy.  The  root-stalks 
are  starchy,  and  are  said  to  have  formed  when 
roasted  a  part  of  the  food  of  the  Southern  Indians. 

m  it  •rnun&rm  i  — - — 

Insects  in  Relation  to  Horticulture. 

That  insects  frequent  flowers  is  a  matter  of 
common  observation.  Not  only  do  bees  of 
various  kinds  and  tlie  large  moths  go  to  the 
flowers  to  feed  upon  their  sweet  juices,  but  mul¬ 
titudes  of  small  insects  that  escape  ordinary 
notice  are  engaged  in  the  same  occupation. 
The  horticulturist  sees  his  plants  bloom,  aud  he 
expects  them  to  bear  fruit  and  seed,  with  but 
little  thought  that  the  success  of  his  crops  often 
depends  upon  insects.  We  have  so  much  to 
say  about  the  injury  done  by  insects  that  it  is 
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pleasant  to  be  able  to  speak  of  them  in  other 
aspects.  The  relation  of  plants  to  insects  is  a 
subject  just  now  engaging  the  attention  of 
naturalists,  and  there  is  much  about  it  to  interest 
every  one  who  grows  plants  of  any  kind. 

Most  flowers  offer  nectar  and  pleasant  odor 
to  attract  insects,  and  we  know  that  some,  es¬ 
pecially  the  bees,  are  very  busy  in  availing 
themselves  of  the  sweets  thus  set  before  them. 
Does  the  plant  offer  this  treat  of  sweets  to  the 
insects  out  of  pure  benevolence,  so  to  speak? 
Not  at  all.  This  feast  of  nectar  is  offered  to 
the  insects  as  a  compensation,  if  they  will  in 
turn  do  something  for  the  plant.  What  this 
something  is,  wTe  can  only  briefly  indicate,  but 
we  can  state  sufficient  to  show  that  the  relations 
between  plants  and  insects  are  more  compli¬ 
cated  and  more  important  than  is  generally 
supposed.  It  is  within  the  knowledge  of  every 
intelligent  person  that  plants  have  stamens  and 
pistils ;  that  the  stamens  produce  a  fine  powder 
— pollen — which  fertilizes  the  pistil,  and  that 
this  contact  between  the  pollen  and  pistil  must 
take  place  before  the  pistil  will  develop  into  a 
fruit  or  seed-pod.  It  is  -well  known  to  orchard- 
ists  that  a  violent  and  long-continued  rain-storm 
at  blossoming  time  will  seriously  injure  the  fruit 
crop,  as  the  pollen  is  washed  away  by  the  rain, 
and  is  prevented  from  performing  its  proper 
office.  In  some  cases,  as  in  the  willows,  pop¬ 
lars,  the  hop,  etc.,  flowers  with  stamens  only 
and  flowers  with  pistils  only  are  borne  upon 
separate  plants.  These  plants  may  be  fertil¬ 
ized  by  the  wind,  which  carries  the  pollen  from 
one  tree  to  another,  or  by  insects  which  convey 
the  pollen  adhering  to  their  bodies  from  one 
plant  to  another.  Other  cases  show  stamens 
and  pistils  in  separate  flowers  but  on  the  same 
plant.  The  squash,  melon,  and  all  of  that 
family  are  familiar  illustrations  of  flowers  of 
this  kind.  Every  one  who  has  worked  in  a 
garden  knows  the  male  (staminate)  flowers  and 
the  female  (pistillate)  flowers  of  these  plants, 
and  have  seen  the  insects,  “  as  busy  as  a  bee  in 
a  pumpkin-blow,”  going  from  one  flower  to  an¬ 
other,  getting  as  dustjr  as  millers  in  the  staminate 
blooms,  and  then  going  to  the  pistillate  ones, 
where,  in  their  greedy  search  for  nectar,  they  are 
sure  to  rub  some  of  the  pollen  upon  the  pistil. 

In  these  cases  we  ca.n  understand  the  use  that 
insects  are  to  plants  in  the  matter  of  fertiliza¬ 
tion.  But  the  greater  number  of  plants  present 
us  with  stamens  and  pistils  in  the  same  flower. 
The  pistil  stands  in  the  center,  surrounded  by  a 
few  or  a  countless  number  of  stamens  all  ready 
to  fertilize  it — only  they  don’t  as  a  general  thing 
do  it.  One  would  think  that  the  flower  was  so 
thoroughly  arranged  for  self-fertilization  that 
insect  aid  would  not  be  welcomed,  much  less 
needed.  This  most  interesting  subject  was  first 
prominently  brought  forward  by  the  great 
naturalist,  Darwin.  In  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  for  I860,  Prof.  Asa  Gray  gave  an  admira¬ 
ble  series  of  articles,  illustrating  them  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  American  plants.  We  are  glad  to 
know  that  the  matter  has  again  been  popularly 
presented  by  Prof.  Gray  in  a  charming  little 
book  called  “How  Plants  Behave,”  which, 
though  intended  for  young  people,  presents  in 
an  attractive  style  the  results  of. the  most  care¬ 
ful  observers,  and  can  be  commended  to  maturer 
minds  as  well.  We  have  not  space  to  explain 
the  curious  relations  of  insects  to  those  plants 
which  have  perfect  flowers— i.  e.,  containing 
stamens  and  pistils  in  the  same  flower — but 
must  refer  the  reader  to  the  articles  and  the 
work  just  named.  This  very  frequent  provision 
that  a  pistil  shall  not  be  fertilized  by  the  pollen 
of  the  same  flower,  but  that  the  pollen  of  an¬ 


other  flower  shall  he  brought  to  it  by  means  of 
insects,  has  an  object,  and  that  object  is  one 
which  every  farmer  will  understand — to  prevent 
close  breeding.  W ere  in-and-in  breeding  carried 
on  continuously  in  plants  the  result  would  be 
the  same  as  with  animals — certain  individual 
peculiarities  would  be  perpetuated,  and  become 
fixed,  to  the  detriment  of  the  general  vjplfare  of 
the  species  as  a  whole.  A  curious  instance  of 
injury  resulting  to  an  insect  while  it  is  working 
for  the  good  of  a  plant  is  given  in  another  article 
entitled  “What  Ails  the  Bees’  Legs?” 

.  ■  ■  «  ■q-^ern  - - 

A  Good  Eotation  for  Farm-Gardening. 


It  is  now  becoming  a  very  important  part  of 
the  business  of  farming  in  the  vicinity  of  large 
towns  to  raise  vegetables  for  sale  in  their  mar¬ 
kets,  and  the  system  pursued  by  those  who  are 
exclusively  market-gardeners  near  the  great 
cities,  where  land  is  very  costly,  is  not  the  best 
adapted  for  the  different  conditions  of  farm¬ 
gardening.  In  the  country,  rents  are  lower, 
and  manure  is  either  higher,  or  more  difficult  to 
get,  or  more  needed  for  other  uses. 

This  points  to  the  use  of  clover  as  a  fertilizer. 
Almost  any  garden  crop  grows  best  on  a  well- 
tilled  clover  lea,  and  cabbages  are  especially 
benefited  by  it,  while  they  are  also  the  sheet- 
anchor  of  the  market-gardener.  Late  cabbages 
are  rather  uncertain,  and  must  sometimes  be 
used  for  fodder  for  want  of  a  market  (though 
even  then  they  are  a  profitable  crop),  but  early 
cabbages  hardly  ever  come  amiss.  A  manufac¬ 
turing  population  may  be  depended  on  to  use  a 
dozen  heads  per  week  of  Jersey  Wakefields  for 
each  family  of  six  or  eight  persons,  and  the 
market  is  rarely  overstocked,  inasmuch  as  this 
crop  requires  special  treatment,  that  can  not  be 
given,  by  the  acre  together,  by  common  farmers 
who  raise  late  cabbages  without  difficulty. 
After  some  years’  experimenting,  we  have  set¬ 
tled  on  the  following  plan  as  best  adapted  to 
our  circumstances : 

Our  field  is  divided  into  three  equal  parts, 
and  is  planted  on  a  tliree-year  course.  The 
diagram  is  copied  from  the  one  actually  in  use 
as  a  memorandum. 


First  Section, 

First  Tear. 

Second  Section. 

First  Tear. 

Third  Section, 
First  Tear. 

All  in  clover, 
sowed  early  on 
land  plowed 
in  the  fall  after 
celery  is  re¬ 
moved. 

14  in  early  cab¬ 
bage,  followed 
by  horseradish 

14  spring  spin¬ 
ach,  followed 
by  late  celery. 

14  in  early  cab¬ 
bage,  followed 
by  fall  spinach 

14  winter  spin¬ 
ach,  followed 
by  earlycelery. 

First  Section, 
Second  Tear. 

Second  Section, 
Second  Tear. 

Third  Section. 
Second  Tear. 

Two  halves  in 
early  cabbage. 

Two  halves  in 
spinach  and 
celery. 

All  in  clover. 

horseradish, 
and  spinach. 

First  Section, 

Third  Tear. 

Second  Section. 

Third  Tear. 

Third  Section, 
Third  Tear. 

Two  halves  in 
spinach  and 
celery. 

All  iu  clover. 

Two  halves  in 
early  cabbage. 

horseradish, 
and  spinach. 

The  fourth  3'ear  repeats  the  first  year;  the 
fifth  year  repeats  the  second  year,  etc. 

On  land  in  good  garden  condition  the  clover 
will  need  no  other  manure  than  a  couple  of 
bushels  of  plaster  sown  over  the  leaves  of  the 
young  plants  when  wet  with  the  detv.  It  will 
produce  an  abundant  supply  of  green  food  for 
soiling  or  other  use,  amply  repaying  the  cost  of 
production  and  rent  of  laud.  In  November  it  ' 
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should  be  covered  ■with  a  Uary  dressing  of  the 
beat  manure,  and  at  the  earliest  possible  mo¬ 
ment  iu  the  spring  it  should  lie  plowed  ami 
very  thoroughly  harrowed.  The  post  ing  sLioald 
Iks  thallav),  and  if  the  Sand  U  hard  txrlow.  the 
Bubsoilcr  should  ho  used.  On  such  land,  a  good 
crop  of  eiiily  CabUige  h  a  moral  ceitaiuty,  ami 
wLh  the  subsequent  horseradish  crop  on  one 
half  the  field,  the  return  should  pay  a  hand¬ 
some  profit  oa  lire  first  and  second  year*  uie  of 
the  ground. 

The  subsequent  crops  may  he  varied  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  market.  Spinach  is  almost  always 
profitable.  Whether  celery  is  so  or  not  will  de¬ 
pend  on  one’s  facilities  for  selling  it.  It  may 
be  well  to  substitute  early  beets  or  parsnips  for 
the  early  celery,  and  transplanted  mangolds,  or 
ruta-bagas,  or  Lane’s  sugar-beet  for  the  late 
celery.  Whatever  change  is  made,  the  land 
should  be  cleared  and  plowed  for  clover  in  the 
fall,  so  that  we  may  have  the  full  season’s 
growth  of  this  to  prepare  the  field  for  the  sine 
qua  non  of  successful  gardening — a  crop  of 
early  cabbage. 

Of  course,  the  land  must  be  well  manured 
the  second  year.  Bonedust  or  “Phospliatic 
Blood  Guano,”  at  the  rate  of  500  lbs.  to  the 
acre,  will  always  pay  on  the  cabbage  land,  be¬ 
fore  the  last  harrowing,  no  matter  how  much 
other  manure  has  been  used.  1,000  lbs.  or  1,500 
lbs.  to  the  acre  might  enable  us  to  get  along 
without  other  manure. 

Cold-Frame  Cabbage  Plants. 

BY  PETEIl  HENDERSON. 


An  article  in  the  June  number  of  the  Agri¬ 
culturist,  by  a  writer  who  gives  no  name,  and, 
worse  than  that,  no  location ,  was  written  evi¬ 
dently  with  the  desire  to  do  good,  but  the  advice, 
if  followedj  will  most  certainly  do  a  great  deal 
of  harm  iu  the  latitude  of  New  York,  or  even 
further  north.  He  complains  that  by  sowing  on 
the  20th  of  September  last  vrear,  his  cabbages 
were  too  small  to  “prick  out,”  and  that  iu  con¬ 
sequence  he  lost  all  those  that  were  not  so 
treated  ;  and  now  advises  to  sow'  from  the  first 
to  the  fifth  of  September.  If  any  of  the  early 
cabbages  were  sown  in  accordance  with  his 
advice  in  this  locality,  in  nine  years  out  of  ten, 
three  fourths  of  them  would  run  to  seed.  This 
was  the  very  ground  upon  which  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  market-gardener  who  sued  Mr.  Dreer  for 
damages  in  having  sold  him  bad  seed  got  de¬ 
feated.  It  was  proved  that  he  had  sowed  his 
seed  upon  the  5tli  of  September,  instead  of  the 
15th,  and  numbers  of  experienced  gardeners 
testified  in  court  that  no  other  result  than  a 
failure  could  be  expected;  besides,  it  was  fur¬ 
ther  corroborated  by  dozens  of  others  who  had 
bought  the  same  seed  of  Mr.  Dreer,  that  their 
crops  had  not  run  to  seed  when  sown  at  the 
proper  time.  It  may  seem  to  the  uninitiated  in 
such  matters,  that  a  few  days  earlier  or  later  in 
sowing  could  not  be  of  material  importance; 
but  all  experienced  market-gardeners  know  it 
to  he  a  fact  beyond  question,  so  that  here  no 
one  ever  begins  to  sow  his  seed  before  the  10th, 
and  the  great  majority  uniformly  sow  on  the  , 
15tli.  My  own  plan  is  to  sow  twice,  on  the  12th  ** 
and  on  the  lGth  of  September,  and  I  should  far 
rather  risk  even  the  25th  than  the  5th.  Much 
depends  on  the  condition  of  the  ground.  It 
ought  to  be  mellowed  aud  enriched  to  the  high¬ 
est  possible  point  by  plowing  aud  harrowing, 
or  digging  and  raking,  and  well  mixed  with  a 
heavy  dressing  of  thoroughly-rotted  stable  ma¬ 
nure,  in  quantity  when  spread  sufficient  to  cover 
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the  surface  at  least' three  inches.  In  absence  of 
stable  manure,  pure  bone-dust  or  blood  and 
bone-dust  should  be  used,  in  the  ratio  of  at 
least  one  ton  to  the  acre,  and  of  course  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  in  with  soil  designed  for  the  sow¬ 
ing  of  the  cabbage.  Ground  thus  prepared, 
will  in  any  season  I  have  ever  seen  in  this 
vicinity  give  excellent  plants,  fit  to  “  prick  out  ” 
four  weeks  after  sowing ;  that  is,  if  we  sow  on 
September  15th,  we  have  plants  of  just  the  right 
size  to  “prick”  into  the  frames  by  Oct.  15th. 

The  article  makes  an  assertion  with  which 
I  can  not  agree.  It  says  that  when  the  stem 
of  a  cabbage  plant  is  split  it  makes  a  loose 
head.  If  it  is  split  severely  enough  to  be  de¬ 
cayed,  it  will  die  long  before  it  gets  a  chance 
to  form  a  head ;  but  if  not,  the  split  part  will 
form  a  callus,  just  as  the  slip  of  any  plant  does 
before  it  roots,  and  •when  planted  the  roots  will 
develop  from  there  better  than  any  other  part 
of  the  stem.  In  the  area  of  a  mile  from'  where 
I  write  there  is  probably  a  million  cabbages 
planted,  most  of  them  just  beginning  to  “head 
up,”  and  I  think  it  safe  to  say  at  least  one  half 
of  them  when  planted  were  split  in  the  stem, 
and,  by  the  way  the  most  of  them  look  now,  I 
should  say  few  of  them  will  form  loose  heads, 
but  will  be  likely  to  give  good  solid  results  to 
the  owners.  This  cold-frame  cabbage  business 
is  now  an  important  one,  engaging  the  attention 
■  of  hundreds  of  your  readers  in  every  section  of 
the  country,  and  if  the  article  in  the  June 
Agriculturist  had  been  accepted  as  applicable 
to  all  localities  it  might  have  lessened  some  poor 
fellow’s  profits  next  season. 

[The  article  to  which  Mr.  Henderson  takes 
exceptions  was  by  Col.  Waring,  of  Newport, 
R.  I.,  and  we  should  have  so  stated  when  we 
published  it.  Col.  W.  gives  his  experience  in 
the  climate  of  Newport,  and  Mr.  II.  his  in 
that  of  New  York,  and  our  gardening  readers 
have  now  both  sides  of  a  subject. — Ed.] 

■ - — ►—»» - 

Notes  front  the  Pines. 

We  have  Buried  our  Dead — or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  carted  them  to  the  brush-heap. 
They  were  mainly  evergreens,  but  some  deci¬ 
duous  things  went  too.  Evergreens  of  great 
rarity,  that  had  been  established  just  long 
enough  to  give  promise  of  future  beauty,  went 
to  the  same  heap  with  the  more  common  but 
not  less  useful  Hemlock,  Norway  Spruce,  and 
Arbor-vitse.  Among  the  deciduous  trees  that 
suffered  most  on  my  grounds  were  European 
Chestnut,  Scotch  Laburnum,  Catalpa  Kmmp- 
feri,  Mahaleb  Cherry,  and  Deciduous  Cypress. 
Almond-trecs  were  badly  injured,  while  the 
Peach,  though  most  of  the  flower-buds  were 
killed,  was  all  right  as  to  its  leaf-buds. 

The  Causes  of  the  Winter-killing  that 
have  been  assigned  are  principally  these  The 
unusual  depth  to  which  the  soil  was  frozen ; 
the  unusual  cold  (zero  or  near  it)  in  March,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  mild  spell  in  February ;  the  unusual 
dryness  of  the  soil  during  the  winter,  and  the 
prevalence  of  drying  winds.  I  think  that  a 
combination  of  the  last  two  causes  produced  the 
results.  Some  curious  cases  appear  difficult  to 
account  for.  With  trees,  apparently  just  alike, 
standing  side  by  side,  one  was  taken  and  the 
other  left  unharmed ;  also  one  half  of  a  tree 
would  be  killed,  and  the  other  half  untouched. 

The  Blooming  of  Fruit  Trees  was  in  our 
neighborhood  something  wonderful.  There  are 
numerous  old  orchards,  the  trees  in  which  are 
fit  only  for  fire-wood,  yet  every  worthless,  half- 


decayed  old  tree  was  completely  sheeted  with 
bloom.  Nor  were  the  valuable  trees  less  full. 
My  little  cordon  apple-trees  were  what  the  name 
implies,  garlands ;  and  my  bush  apple-trees 
were  filled  from  the  ground  to  the  very  top, 
forming  the  most  beautiful  monster  bouquets  it 
is  possible  to  imagine. 

The  Red  Maples  have  shed  their  seed.  I 
have  four  trees,  and  am  thankful  that  only  one, 
and  this  not  the  largest,  is  a  bearing  one,  but 
this  supplies  seeds  enough  to  make  it  a  complete 
nuisance.  The  fall  of  the  maple  keys  is  worth 
watching.  The  heavy  end,  which  contains  the 
seed,  is  downwards,  while  the  wing  acts  as  a 
parachute,  and  this  being  one  sided,  the  key  as 
'it  falls  takes  a  rapid  spinning  motion,  which 
delays  its  descent,  and  allows  the  least  breeze 
to  waft  it  to  a  distance  from  the  tree.  In  watch¬ 
ing  this  beautiful  contrivance  for  the  dispersion 
of  the  seeds,  one  is  inclined  to  forget  the  trouble 
that  the  young  maples  will  give  him  as  weeds, 
springing  up  in  every  corner.  A  skilled  sower 
could  not  cover  the  ground  more  evenly  with 
grain  than  it  is  now  strewn  with  maple-seeds. 

Tree-Labels. — If  anything  illustrates  the 
“depravity  of  inanimate  things,”  it  is  a  tree- 
label.  If  any  one  is  careful  to  have  the  wire 
loose,  I  am,  yet  I  go  about  and  find  here  and 
there  some  branch  has  grown  so  out  of  all  rea¬ 
son  that  the  wire  is  already  strangulating  the 
bark.  Let  me  advise  those  who  have  set  trees 
this  spring  just  as  they  came  from  the  nursery, 
to  go  over  them  at  once  and  look  to  the  labels. 
The  nurseryman,  when  he  wires  on  his  tag, 
puts  it  there  that  the  tree  may  be  identified  by 
the  purchaser,  and  he  fastens  it  securely.  The 
wire  is  twisted  on  tight,  and  if  left  thus,  stran¬ 
gulation  and  injury  will  result.  With  cherries 
and  peaches,  I  find  it  makes  no  difference  how 
loose  the  wire  is.  If  it  hangs  in  a  crotch,  the 
wire  will  somehow  get  imbedded  in  the  bark. 

Plant-Labels — by  this  I  mean  those  stuck 
in  the  ground,  as  distinguished  from  those  tied 
to  trees  and  shrubs — are  also  annoying.  If 
small,  they  will  get  lost  at  the  first  hoeing,  and 
if  large  they  disfigure  the  beds.  If  there  is  a 
garden  workman  who  appreciates  the  import¬ 
ance  of  a  label  I  have  yet  to  make  his  acquaint¬ 
ance.  I  have  adopted  a  stake  so  large  that  it 
can  not  be  hoed  up  without  considerable  trou¬ 
ble.  In  small  gardens  one  can  trust  to  memory, 
but  where  the  plants  are  numbered  by  hun¬ 
dreds,  and  many  things  are  new  and  on  trial,  a 
label  becomes  a  necessity. 

Packing  Plants. — What  a  difference  there 
is  between  good  and  bad  packing  !  Most  florists 
and  nurserymen  put  up  plants  admirably,  but 
once  in  a  while  one  makes  bad  work  of  it.  The 
general  fault  is  too  little  moss  or  other  packing 
material ;  sometimes  this  is  too  wet,  and  the 
plants  put  in  so  loosely  that  they  can  move 
about.  Last  year  I  paid  $5  for  some  plants, 
and  as  much  more  for  express  charges,  from  a 
distant  nurseryman.  When  the  box  was 
opened,  the  whole  lot  was  not  wTortli  a  dollar. 
The  plants  were  put  in  dripping-wet  moss,  and 
not  closely  packed.  In  the  long  transit,  plants 
and  moss  were  shaken  up  into  a  mush. 

Columbines  have  bloomed  splendidly  this 
spring.  Too  much  can  not  be  said  in  praise  of 
Aquilegia  ccerulea ,  from  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
It  is  the  most  graceful  and  charming  of  all.  Do 
you  know  what  a  beautiful  thing  our  native 
Columbine  ( Aquilegia  Canadensis )  is  in  cultiva¬ 
tion?  Not  only  are  the  flowers  more  abundant 
and  finer  than  we  usually  see  it  in  the  wild 
state,  but  the  foliage  is  much  handsomer.  I 
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think  it  a  much  better  plant  than  the  related  A. 
Skinneri.  Last  year  I  obtained  from  Zurich 
seeds  of  a  new  Columbine,  said  to  be  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  called  Aquilegia  aurea ,  I 
only  succeeded  in  raising  a  single  plant.  It  is 
certainly  a  beauty,  not  only  in  color,  but  in  the 
form’of  the  flower,  which  is  unlike  that  of  any 
other  species  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

— o — 4  ■  1 1  i  ^  rriiBn  i  n> 

Shall  we  Kill  the  Toads?— My  garden 
is  full  of  toads,  with  a  rather  large  poetic  license. 
The  more  manure  and  the  better  the  cultiva¬ 
tion,  the  more  the  toads  thrive.  This  is  proba¬ 
bly  with  a  sharp  eye  to  business,  for  insects 
thrive  best  in  rich  land.  Bugs  are  scarce  on  a 
gravel  bank.  But  where  the  ground  has  been 
trenched,  and  the  manure  worked  in  unspar¬ 
ingly,  and  vegetation  is  rank,  there  insect-life 
abounds.  And  the  toad  makes  his  domicile  un¬ 
der  the  cabbage  or  the  squash-vine,  and  watches 
patiently  for  snails,  worms,  bugs,  and  millers. 
That  smooth  tongue  that  he  darts  out  with  such 
rapidity  looks  innocent  enough,  but  it  sticks 
like  pitch  to  every  living  thing.  His  power  of 
digestion  is  excellent.  Harris  fed  one  hundred 
black  larvae,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  to 
a  single  toad  without  destroying  his  appetite. 
We  can  not  afford  to  lose  such  an  agency  as  this 
for  the  destruction  of  insects.  He  does  for  the 
ground  what  the  birds  do  for  the  trees.  Give 
the  toads  the  freedom  of  the  garden. — C. 


The  Apple  Maggot-Fly. 


(Trypeta  pomonella,  Walsh.) 

BY  C.  V.  RILEY,  STATE  ENTOMOLOGIST  OP  MISSOURI. 

The  following  letter  was  received  some  time 
ago  from  J.  H.  Spatter,  Esq.,  Keene,  N.  H. : 

“  Gentlemen  :  We  are  troubled  here  with  a 
new  pest,  which  I  have  seen  described  by  no 
writer  yet.  It  is  a  worm  about  half  an  inch 
long — about  a3  large  as  a  large  pin.  It  eats 
through  the  apple  (fruit)  in  all  directions,  com¬ 
ing  only  to  the  skin  (not  through  it),  completely 
honeycombing  it,  rendering  the  fruit  entirely 
worthless.  It  prefers  the  early  sweet  apple, 
commencing  its  ravages  about  the  time  it  begins 
to  ripen.  Also  attacks  the  later  sub-acid  apple 
1  geek-no-Further,’  etc.  It  does  not  puncture 
the  skin.  If  you  can  give  us  its  history,  modus 
operandi,  and  destruction  in  your  Agriculturist 
you  will  confer  a  great  favor  on  the  sufferers.” 

The  matter  being  referred  to  Mr.  Riley,  he 
sends  the  following : 

The  insect  referred  to  by  your  correspondent 
is  known  as  the  Apple-maggot,  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  the  notorious  and  more  wide-spread 
Apple-worm  or  Codling-moth.  This  last  oc¬ 
curs  all  over  the  land,  and  was  originally  im¬ 
ported,  with  apples,  from  Europe.  The  insect 
which  Mr.  Spatter  refers  to  is,  on  the  contrary, 
an  indigenous  species,  and  feeds  naturally  on 
our  wild  haws  or  thorn-apples,  and,  as  I  have 
proved,  also  on  our  crabs.  It  was  first  described 
by  the  late  Benj.  D.  Walsh  in  the  American 
Journal'  of  Horticulture  for  December,  1867, 
and  further  treated  of  in  his  Report  as  Acting 
State  Entomologist  of  Illinois.  Prior  to  the 
year  1866  it  was  not  known  as  an  injurious  in¬ 
sect,  but  since  then  it  has  done  much  damage  to 
apples — and  especially  to  tender-skinned  vari- 
ties — in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
and  Vermont,  and  now  we  may  add  New 
Hampshire  to  the  list. 

This  insect  differs  notably  from  the  Codling- 
moth  in  the  following  respects:  The  parent  fly 
has  two  transparent  wings  clouded  with  marks 
as  in  the  engraving  (fig.  1),  and  it  consequently 
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belongs  to  the  Order  of  Two-winged  Flies 
(Diptera).  The  Codling-moth,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  four  scaly  wings  (appearing  powdery 
with  the  unaided  eye),  and  belongs  to  the  Order 
of  Scaly-winged  Flies  ( Lepidoptera ).  The  former 
is  single-brooded, while  I  have  clearly  established 


Fig.  1. — APPLE  MAGGOT-FLY. 


the  fact  that  the  latter  is  double-brooded.  The 
one  under  consideration  burrows  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  and  in  varied  numbers,  in  the  flesh  of  the 
fruit,  giving  it  a  discolored,  honeycombed,  rot¬ 
ten,  and  filthy  appearance,  but  seldom  pene¬ 
trating  to  the  core ;  while  the  other  works  for 
the  most  part  around  the  core,  and  does  not, 
directly,  do  so  much  harm  to  the  flesh.  The 
maggot  is  white,  footless,  tapers  anteriorly,  with 
no  distinctive  head  ;  it  quits  the  apple  and  en¬ 
ters  the  ground,  in  which  it  merely  contracts 
until  its  skin  hardens  to  a  smooth,  shiny  (co- 
arctate)  pupa,  with  no  indications  of  the  future 
state.  The  Apple-worm,  on  the  contranq  in¬ 
clines  to  pink  in  color,  has  sixteen  legs,  a  dis¬ 
tinct  head,  spins  a  silken  cocoon  above  ground, 
and,  casting  off  its  skin,  assumes  the  chrysalis 
state,  in  which  the  members  of  the  future  moth 
may  easily  be  traced.  The  parent  flies  of  the 
apple-maggot  do  not  make  their  appearance 
until  J uly,  and  the  pupae  remain  quiescent  un¬ 
derground  all  through  the  winter  and  spring. 

No  remedies  for  this  pest  have  ever  been  sug¬ 
gested,  and  as  it  does  not  affect  our  cultivated 
apples  out  West,  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
experimenting  with  it.  The  remedies  which 
would  suggest  themselves,  from  the  habits  of 
the  insect,  are  of  too  expensive  a  nature  to  ever 
be  generally  used.  Thus,  by  entirely  covering 
the  ground  with  flagstones,  bricks,  or  any  other 
hard  substance,  the  maggots  would  not  only  be 
effectually  prevented  from  completing  their 
transformations,  but  such  as  are  already  in  the 
ground  could  not  emerge  as 
flies.  Covering  the  ground 
thickly  with  salt,  ashes, 
lime,  or  other  substances 
might  have  a  similar  effect, 
and  should  at  least  be  tried, 
especially  in  isolated  or¬ 
chards.  It  is  also  very  cer¬ 
tain  that  destruction  of  the 
infested  fruit,  either  by  feed¬ 
ing  to  hogs  or  rendering 
into  cider,  and  stirring  and 
disturbance  of  the  ground 
in  spring,  so  that  birds 
and  other  predacious  animals  may  get  at  the 
pupae,  are  preventive  measures,  and  ive  have 
no  doubt  will  be  attended  with  good  results. 

N«t  the  least  interesting  or  important  feature 
in  this  insect’s  history  is  the  fact  that  it  exists 
all  over  the  country,  West  as  well  as  East,  feed¬ 
ing  on  our  wild  haws;  while  it  is  only  in  the 
Eastern  States,  already  indicated,  that  it  has 
taken  to  feeding  on  the  cultivated  fruit.  It  fur¬ 
nishes  one  of  the  most  perfect  illustrations  of 
the  manner  in  which  a  new  habit  may  be 
formed,  and  there  is  far  more  danger  that  this 


Eastern  race,  which  is  so  appreciative  of  the 
more  delicious  cultivated  fruits,  may  spread 
until  it  also  becomes  a  nuisance  in  the  West, 
than  that  our  Western  maggots,  which  are  now 
content  with  the  more  insipid  wild  fruit,  should 
likewise  learn  to  attack  the  cultivated  kind.s. 
In  the  event  of  such  spread  of  your  Eastern 
Apple-maggot,  we  should  have  in  the  West  two 
distinct  branches  of  the  same  species,  the  one 
working  on  wild  fruit,  and  never  multiplying 
unduly  on  account  of  the  scattered  nature  and 
greater  scarcity  of  its  food,  the  other  working 
on  cultivated  fruit  and — because  of  the  abun¬ 
dance  and  concentration  of  such  fruit  in  or¬ 
chards — multiplying  and  rioting  in  it  in  the 
manner  described  by  Mr.  Spatter. 

As  the  Eastern-bred  specimens  in  the  Walsh 
cabinet  were  destroyed  in  the  great  Chicago 
fire,  I  should  be  pleased  to  get  some  to  place 
alongside  of  those  in  my  cabinet  which  have 
been  reared  from  wild-haws  and  crabs  here. 
For  this  purpose  I  hope  Mr.  Spatter  will  send 
me  some  of  the  pups  next  fall,  mixed  with 
moist  earth,  and  inclosed  in  a  tight  tin  box. 

In  further  illustration  of  the  difference  between 
the  Apple-worm  and  Apple-maggot,  I  introduce 
an  engraving  (fig.  2)  of  the  first-named  also. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May,  1872. 

- cm  t  —b-O-bw  ►  •»■ - • 

“What  Ails  the  Bees’  Legs'?” 


Last  year  we  received  complaints,  accom¬ 
panied  by  specimens,  of  a  curious  trouble  with 
the  bees.  As  the  matter  came  to  our  notice  late 
in  the  season,  we  thought  it  better  to  defer  an 


Fig.  1.*— BEE  WITH  LEGS  CLOGGED— (MAGNIFIED). 

explanation  of  the  difficulty  until  the  time 
at  which  it  is  likely  to  occur  should  come 
round  again.  In  the  cases' referred  to  the  bees 
had  some  extraneous  matter  attached  to  their 
legs  which  impeded  their  movements  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  insects  were  unable  to  climb  up 
the  comb,  and  perished  in  great  numbers.  A 
very  much  magnified  bee,  with 
its  legs  thus  clogged,  is  shown  in 
figure  1.  It  will  be  seen  that 
numerous  pear-shaped  masses  are 
attached  to  the  legs ;  a  single  one 
of  these  objects  is  shown  in  figure  2. 
These  curious  bodies  are  the  pollen 
masses  of  the  Milk-weed  ( Ascle - 
pias )  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  Silk-weed. 
There  are  several  species  of  Asclepias,  some  of 
which  are  very  common.  Most  of  them  have  a 
copious  milky  juice,  whence  their  most  common 
name,  Milk-weed,  and  the  seeds  of  all  each  have 
a  beautiful  tuft  of  silky  down,  from  which  is 
derived  the  other  name,  Silk-weed.  In  an  arti¬ 
cle,  “  The  Relations  of  Insects  to  Horticulture,” 
we  have  briefly  hinted  at  the  reciprocal  benefits 
flowers  and  insects  yield  to  one  another.  Flow¬ 


ers  furnish  in  their  nectar  food  to  insects,  while 
these  are  of  great  service  to  the  plant  in  distri¬ 
buting  the  pollen.  In  most  plants,  the  pollen 
is  an  exceedingly  fine  dust,  but  in  the  Milk¬ 
weeds  and  some  other  plants  the  pollen  grains 


Fig.  2. — AFPLE-WOKM  MOTU. 


adhere  together  in  masses.  In  the  Milk-weed 
they  are  so  compact  that  it  takes  a  strong  mi¬ 
croscope  to  show  any  grains  at  all,  so  closely 
are  they  pressed  together  in  a  pear-shaped  waxy 
mass.  Two  of  these  masses  are  connected  toge¬ 
ther,  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  and  the  point 
where  the  filaments  or  strings  which  connect 
them  join  is  very  sticky.  We  might  dismiss 
the  subject  by  saying  that  the  bee  in  its  visits  to 
the  flowers  of  the  Milk-weed  steps  upon  these 
sticky  portions,  which  adhere  to  its  feet  and 
legs  and  thus  produce  the  trouble  alluded  to. 
Some  may  wish  to  know  more  about  the  matter, 
and  we  give  a  drawing  of  a  Milk-weed  flower 
(fig.  3),  premising  that  its  structure  is  difficult  to 
explain  by  drawings,  but  if  one  has  the  fresh 
flowers  it  is  more  readily  understood.  The 
flowers  of  the  Milk-weed  are  produced  in  large 
umbels  or  clusters,  and  in  the  engraving  we 
show  only  an  individual  flower.  The  structure 
of  these  flowers  is  such  that  the  pollen  can  only 
come  in  contact  with  the  pistil  through  the 
agency  of  insects,  though,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
bees,  the  insects  sometimes  suffer  for  their  bene¬ 
volence.  The  anthers  are  placed  in  a  column 
around  the  pistil,  with  their  filaments  united 
into  a  tube.  The  anthers  have  each  at  the 
top  a  curious  appendage  or  hood,  which 
contains  a  horn  curving  toward  the  center  of 
the  flower,  as  in  figure  4.  Each  anther  is  two- 
celled,  each  cell  containing  a  pollen  mass,  but, 
singularly  enough,  the  pollen  masses  of  adjaceat 
anthers  are  united.  In  the  pollen  masses  shown 
in  figure  2,  the  right-hand  one  came 
from  one  anther,  and  the  left-hand 
one  from  the  next  anther  to  that. 

Stranger  still,  the  top  of  the  pistil, 
the  stigma,  bears  projections  by 
which  these  pollen  masses  are 
suspended,  the  adhesive  portion 
before  alluded  to  being  well  ex¬ 
posed.  This  adhesive  portion  is 
usually  dark-colored  and  readily 
visible,  and  one  having  a  flower 
*can  by  inserting  a  pin  or  needle 
just  below  it  lift  out  the  pollen 
masses.  .  This  removal  of  the  pollen  masses 
is  just  what  is  done  by  the  bees,  who,  in 
their  search  for  nectar,  bring  the  pollen  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  pistil,  a  place  it  would  never  reach 
without  their  aid.  "We  are  well  aware  of  the 
difficulty  of  describing  this  matter,  and  advise 
those  who  are  curious  enough  to  make  such  ob¬ 
servations  to  study  the  structure  of  the  living 
flower  of  the  Milk-weed,  when  they  will  see  the 
singular  arrangement  of  pollen,  and  be  able  to 
understand  what  is  the  matter  with  the  bees. 


Fig.  3.— MILK- WEED 
FLOWEK. 


Fig.  4. 
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(For  other  Household  Items ,  see  “  Basket  ”  pages.) 


Neighborhood  Picnics. 


I  am  glad  we  are  growing-  wise  enough  to  see  the 
folly  of  leaving  all  of  blessed  childhood  behind  us, 
in  putting  away  childish  things.  We  are  learning 
■that  play  is  as  necessary  as  work,  even  for  grown-up 
persons,  and  that  innocent  gayety  pays.  Besides, 
I  do  believe  that  we  big  folks  are  getting  to  feel 
more  like  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  same  great 
family.  So  we,  who  got  cheated  out  of  most  of 
the  fun  of  holidays  in  our  childhood  by  the  seri¬ 
ous-minded  parents  and  teachers  of  a  former  gen¬ 
eration,  are  getting  our  Christmas  presents  and 
our  holiday  picnics  at  last.  Isn’t  it  nice? 

Good-by  to  the  old-fashioned  village  celebrations, 
with  their  pompous  orators,  their  tedious  proces¬ 
sions,  their  heavy  dinners,  and  solemn  cannonading  ! 
And  welcome  to  the  village  and  neighborhood  pic¬ 
nics,  with  their  friendly  greetings,  social  visits,  fun, 
frolic,  basket-dinners,  and  a  safe  good  time  generally, 
for  old  and  young  together  !  That  is  the  best  of  it, 
after  all — old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  learned  and 
ignorant,  happy  together  ! 

The  genuine  neighborhood  Fourth-of-July  picnic 
is  Christmas  over  again  so  far  as  the  spirit  of  Christ¬ 
mas  goes.  Everybody  avants  everybody  else  to  go 
to  the  picnic  and  have  a  good  time.  The  more  the 
merrier.  Calico  and  muslin  dresses  are  in  the  best 
taste,  and  no  one  need  stay  away  on  account  of 
dress.  Cakes  and  tarts  and  jellies  and  ices  are 
in  order,  and  so  are  biscuits  and  doughnuts  and 
Graham  gems  and  plain  bread  and  butter.  Every¬ 
body  can  furnish  something.  If  there  are  homeless 
ones  who  can  not,  we  will  take  them  into  our 
party,  and  make  them  believe  that  nobody  is  obliged 
to  carry  provisions,  unless  it  is  convenient,  and 
that  those  of  us  who  make  preparations  for  our  own 
families,  always  make  provision  for  two  or  three 
more,  so  that  there  will  surely  be  enough  and  to 
spare.  And  let  us  be  sure  that  such  is  actually  the 
case.  Let  us  have  all  the  fruit  possible,  and  free  to 
all — great  saucers  of  berries  for  children  who  have 
never  had  enough  of  any  good  thing  to  eat  at 
home.  Somebody  will  delight  to  furnish  plenty 
of  nice  sugar.  Let  us  have  “lots”  of  lemonade, 
and  why  not  cool  milk  also  ? 

In  many  country  places  ice-cream  is  a  great  rarity, 
but  it  need  not  be  too  rare  or  too  expensive  for 
our  rural  picnic.  I  guess  we  can  manage  it.  T„wo 
or  three  of  us  can  club  together,  and  furnish  milk 
and  cream  and  sugar.  Excellent  ice-cream  can  be 
made  as  cheaply  as  custard.  "We  may  be  able  to 
borrow  a  freezer  if  there  is  none  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  But  there  should  be  one  in  every  neighbor¬ 
hood,  if  it  has  to  be  a  “  company  concern.” 

Let.  us  have  plenty  of  light,  sweet, ‘delicate  cake, 
but  let  it  be  wholesome.  The  great  bane  of  cake 
is  in  the  shortening.  If  you  carry  greasy  cake  to 
the  picnic,  somebody’s  darling  will  cry  on  account 
of  “a  pain  under  her  apron.”  Look  out  for  your 
tart-crusts,  too.  And  don’t  let  the  children  take 
lemonade,  or  ice-cream,  or  ice-water,  when  exces¬ 
sively  heated. 

Of  course,  you  can  take  the  baby  along,  if  it  is 
old  enough  to  enjoy  company,  but  keep  it  as  se¬ 
cluded  as  possible.  “  Outdoors”  won’t  hurt  it  at 
xili,  but  too  much  handling  and  baby  talk  from  a 
variety  of  people  may  excite  its  nerves.  If  let  alone, 
nature  will  divert  it  with  the  nearest  pretty  thing, 
and  you  will  only  do  mischief  by  trying  to  call  its 
attention  to  what  you  fancy  might  please  it  better. 
Give  it  very  plain  and  simple  fare,  if  you  feed  it — 
as  much  as  possible  like  home-food.  Go  prepared 
for  a  shower,  with  umbrellas  and  extra  shawls. 

At  a  picnic  of  this  sort,  every  one  should  be 
ready  and  willing  to  help  make  the  day  a  comfortable 
and  pleasant  one  for  all  the  rest.  If  you  do  not  set 
tables,  but  simply  spread  your  table-cloths  on  the 
grass  and  pass  things  around,  sitting  in  groups 
here  and  there,  there  will  be  little  work  to  do. 
"Whatever  work  is  to  be  done,  the  young  men  and 
maidens  should  take  upon  themselves.  It  is  just 


the  opportunity  country  boys  and  girls  need,  and 
they  will  get  a  first-rate  time  out  of  it. 

It  is  a  common  mistake  to  stay  too  late.  The 
children  should  get  home  safely  before  the  earliest 
bed-time.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  go  in  the  fore¬ 
noon,  have  a  good  dinner  in  the  grove  at  noon,  and 
take  quiet  suppers  at  home.  Let  us  have  music 
and  games,  and  perhaps  dancing  and  swinging  and 
boat-riding.  There  is  no  harm  in  having  a  good 
speech,  but  that  should  not  be  the  main  thing  at 
such  a  social  picnic.  "We  neighbors  might  a  good 
deal  better  talk  together  about  our  common  inter¬ 
ests  than  be  talked  at  by  an  outsider.  It  is  our  na¬ 
tion’s  birthday — Fourth  of  July  is — and  we  are  the 
people,  you  know,  and  wc  had  better  see  what 
kind  of  people  we  are  when  we  are  together,  and 
what  we  can  do  to  make  better  governors  of  our¬ 
selves  for  the  great  nation  that  we  are.  R. 


Trapping  Rats  and  Mice. 


Most  people,  but  especially  those  who  live  in  the 
country,  are  at  one  time  or  another  annoyed  by 
rats  and  mice.  The  destruction  caused  by  these 
animals  amounts  annually  to  a  large  sum  in  the 
aggregate.  The  garret,  the  cellar,  the  store-room, 
and  all  sheds  and  out-buildings  belonging  to  the 
house,  are  liable  to  be  infested  by  them,  as  arc 
barns,  granaries,  poultry- 
houses,  and  other  of  the 
farm  buildings.  Poison¬ 
ing  is  often  attended  by 
such  unpleasant  results, 
that  it  is  not  to  be  com¬ 
mended,  and  trapping  is 
the  most  satisfactory  man¬ 
ner  of  extermination. 
Much  may  be  done  in  the 
way  of  keeping  rats  and 
mice  out  of  an  apartment 
or  a  building.  If  a  cel¬ 
lar  is  well  cemented,  the 


Fig.  1.— BARREL  TRAP. 


only  chance  a  rat  has  to  enter  is  through  an  open 
door  or  window.  All  rat  and  mouse-holes  in  store¬ 
rooms  should  be  closed.  .  Strips  of  tin  or  zinc 
tacked  over  the  holes  will  be  of  service.  When 
the  way  of  ingress  and  egress  is  stopped  the  animal 
must  hide  somewhere  in  the  room.  Hence,  no 
unnecessary  lumber,  or  rubbish  that  will  afford  a 


harbor  should  be  allowed  to  remain.  If  we  did 
less  to  make  our  buildings  attractive  to  rats  we 
should  have  fewer  of  them.  Traps  of  various 
kinds  are  sold  at  the  stores,  some  of  which  answer 
a  good  purpose.  Almost  any  kind  of  a  trap  will 
catch  a  mouse,  and  the  foolish  little  fellows  are  not 
deterred  by  the  fate  of  a  comrade  from  seeking  a 
similar  one.  With  the  rat  it  is  quite  different,  and 
it  takes  considerable  cunning  and  patience  to  cir¬ 
cumvent  an  old  rat  that  knows  traps  and  avoids 
them.  The  best  way  to  manage  these  old  stagers 
is  to  patiently  bait  them  at  the  traps,  which  should 
be  so  arranged  as  not  to  spring.  When  the  rats 
have  ceased  to  be  suspicious  of  the  trap,  and  will 
come  to  take  their  food  there,  then  is  the  time  to 
catch  them  unawares.  If  a  steel  trap  or  any  of 
the  ordinary  wire  traps  are  used,  they  should  be 
thoroughly  washed  after  a  capture.  A  gentleman 
who  is  very  expert  at  rat-catching  informed  us  that 


Fig.  2.— MOUSE-TRAP. 


he  considered  this  important, as  a  rat  will  very  rarely 
go  into  a  trap  in  which  one  has  been  caught  unless 
it  be  well  washed. 

A  farmer  friend,  who  has  given  considerable 
attention  to  the  vermin  question,  gives  us  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  “Have  traps  everywhere.  I  give  some 
illustrations  of  handy  traps,  which  can  be  made  in 
odd  hours,  and  which  might  be  placed  where  the 
vermin  are  expected.  Variations  of  the  same  plan 


of  traps  will  suggest  themselves.  Triangular  pieces 
of  tin,  fastened  about  three  feet  above  the  floor  at 
the  corners  of  sheds,  stables,  and  barns,  will  pre¬ 
vent  rats  from  climbing  up,  while  they  will  not 
prevent  them  coming  down.  And  lastly,  let  it  be 


Fig.  3.— TRAP  AT  WORK. 


remembered  that  owls  find  their  natural  food  in 
such  vermin,  and  will  do  no  harm  in  the  hen-roosts 
if  these  are  kept  closed  at  night.  Therefore,  if  an 
owl  should  be  seen  around  the  premises  in  the  dusk 
of  the  evening,  it  is  not  wise  to  rush  to  arms  at 
once  to  destroy  him  as  an  invader  of  the  peace. 
To  make  the  traps,  take  a  barrel  (fig.  1)  and  support 
the  head  on  pivots ;  a  weight  is  fixed  to  one  pivot 
to  keep  the  head  in  position  ;  a  few  grains  of  corn 
are  glued  on  to  the  head.  When  a  rat  or  mouse 
steps  on  the  head  it  turns  and  the  animal  drops 
into  the  barrel ;  the  weight  immediately  brings  the 
head  into  position  again.  The  trap  (fig.  2)  is  a 
smaller  one,  for  mice,  made  of  wood  or  tin,  on  the 
same  principle.  These  traps  should  for  a  few  days 
be  set  in  the  haunts  of  the  vermin,  fixed  so  as  not 
to  work,  so  that  they  will  become  accustomed  to 
them.  Then  set  for  use.  Fig.  3  shows  the  trap 
in  operation. 


Home  Topics. 

BY  VAITH  ROCHESTER. 


Hints  to  Visitors. — Do  people  who  always 
keep  help,  and  who  entertain  few  guests,  under¬ 
stand  that  the  hospitality  of  other  people  is  often 
a  very  serious  matter  which  they  can  ill  afford  ? 

I  have  known  city  people  to  give  up  housekeep¬ 
ing  and  go  to  boarding,  because  they  could  not 
afford  to  entertain  the  company  which  they  could 
not  escape.  Country  cousins  and  old  neighbors 
coming  to  the  city  on  errands  of  business  or  pleas¬ 
ure,  used  their  house  as  a  sort  of  free  hotel,  taking 
their  own  welcome  for  granted,  and  giving  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  trouble  and  expense  caused  only 
invitations  for  return  visits,  which  they  knew  would 
never  be  made. 

It  is  certainly  very  convenient  to  have  friends  in 
the  city,  who  will  be  really  glad  to  see  us  at  any 
time,  and  who  can  cordially  and  unaffectedly  urge 
us  to  stay  long  and  come  again.  One  who  has 
such  sincere  friends,  need  not  be  ashamed  to  accept 
their  invitations,  though  unable  to  make  any  return 
of  hospitality.  Mutual  love  is  sufficient  reason, 
and  will  make  all  straight. 

I  hope  we  all  of  us  know  the  pleasure  there  is  to 
be  found  in  entertaining  our  friends,  and  in  making 
visitors  comfortable  and  happy  in  our  homes.  But 
when  we  already  have  more  work  than  we  can  per¬ 
form  or  greater  expenses  than  we  can  easily  meet, 
we  can  only  wonder  at  the  assurance  with  which 
people  who  care  nothing  about  us,  make  them¬ 
selves  at  home  in  our  houses.  I  have  heard  my 
mother  tell  of  the  family  that  quartered  themselves 
upon  her  one  night,  when  her  own  family  was 
young  and  numerous — a  man  and  his  wife  with  two 
or  three  children.  The  woman  of  the  party  gave 
mother  a  very  cordial  greeting,  but  mother  was 
obliged  to  confess  that  she  did  not  remember  the 
lady.  “  Why,  don’t  you  remember,”  said  she, 
“  that  our  folks  used  to  sit  in  the  church-pew  ad¬ 
joining  yours,  when  your  father’s  folks  lived  in 
Massachusetts?”  With  great  effort  mother  re¬ 
membered  or  pretended  that  she  did,  and  on  that 
pretext  the  traveling  family  got  a  good  lodging  and 
two  or  three  meals. 

Country  people  suffer  quite  as  much  as  city  peo¬ 
ple  from  selfish  visitors — perhaps  more.  A  whole 
family  of  city  relatives  will  sometimes  swoop  down 
upon  some  farm-house,  expecting  all  sorts  of  at¬ 
tentions  from  people  who  can  not  wait  upon  them 
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without  overtaxing  themselves.  Hard-working 
people  feel  the  hardness  of  their  lot  more  than 
ever  when  brought  into  contact  with  the  elegant 
leisure  paraded  by  their  unthinking  visitors.  Y/o- 
men  who  live  at  the  old  homesteads  of  their  hus¬ 
band’s  families,  sometimes  suffer  a  good  deal  from 
such  visitations,  thorfgli  they  may  suffer  cheerfully, 
because  they  love  and  enjoy  their  visitors  so  much. 
This  mitigates  the  severity  of  the  care  and  labor, 
it  is  true,  but  the  care  and  labor  are  there  all  the 
same,  and  the  housekeepers  and  mothers  will  be 
especially  liable  to  suffer  in  consequence. 

Sometimes  visitors  realize  this,  and  make  them¬ 
selves  useful  in  many  ways,  saving  steps  for  the 
busier  members,  and  warding  off  trouble  by  atten¬ 
tion  and  patience.  It  is  always  help  for  the  parents 
when  visitors  win  the  children’s  love  and  confi¬ 
dence  and  manage  to  keep  them  interested  and 
happy  with  innocent  pleasure. 

There  are  mothers,  to  be  sure,  who  would  rather 
be  set  free  to  take  care  of  their  own  children,  if 
that  were  possible,  but  they  may  be  thankful  if 
there  is  any  one  to  watch  over  the  little  ones  wisely 
while  they  are  unavoidably  tied  by  household  tasks. 

Does  that  sound  heartless?  Yet  on  this  subject 
of  mothers’  rights  my  heart  is  especially  tender. 
Even  more  so,  however,  in  regard  to  children’s 
rights.  But  when  I  set  out  with  this  topic  I  was 
going  to  say  to  visitors  in  general  what  no  hostess 
will  ever  be  likely  to  say  to  any  guest  in  particular. 

If  you  really  want  to  help  the  “  lady  who  does 
her  own  work”  while  you  make  her  a  friendly  visit 
of  a  few  weeks,  probably  the  best  thing  you  can  do 
is  to  wash  the  dishes  regularly.  If  she  has  a  little 
girl  or  boy  to  do  this  work  for  her,  there  are  other 
regular  unavoidable  tasks,  like  sweeping,  dusting, 
taking  care  of  bedrooms,  which  you  can  do  with¬ 
out  asking  questions.  Whatever  you  do,  try  to 
take  something  off  from  her  hands  and  mind,  so 
that  she  may  be  relieved  of  all  concern  about  it. 

“  Too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth,”  and  for  this 
reason  the  one  who  is  accustomed  to  do  the  cooking, 
and  who  knows  just  what  is  iu  the  house  and  where 
it  is,  may  as  well  keep  to  that  department  generally. 
Dish-washing  is  as  easy  as  any  work,  but  it  is  some¬ 
thing  that  must  be  done,  and  often  it  drags  along 
most  unpleasantly',  when  one  has  frequent  inter¬ 
ruptions  from  small  children  and  from  callers. 

When  you  visit  at  a  house  where  there  is  plenty 
of  hired  help,  you  should  still  be  careful  not  to 
make  unnecessary  trouble  and  labor. 

Another  Word  to  Men. — Mr.  Rochester  says 
I  would  do  well  to  advise  farmers  to  quit  work 
early,  wash  up,  and  put  on  their  clean  linen  coats 
before  supper,  and  get  time  to  read  a  little  while 
on  the  porch  or  piazza,  before  dark. 

I  say,  “  The  clean  linen  coat  by  all  means,  if  they 
want  the  pleasure  of  taking  baby  iu  their  arms.” 

He  says,  “  It  does  a  man  a  deal  of  good  to 
feel  dressed  up  and  decent  once  a  day,  if  only  for 
half  an  hour.  Every  hired  man  ought  to  enjoy  this 
relief.  I  notice  that  good  hired  men  don’t  grumble 
so  much  about  being  set  to  work  too  early  in  the 
morning,  as  about  being  worked  too  long  at  night. 
They  want  a  chance  to  lounge  about  and  chat  with 
other  folks  a  little  while  before  bed-time.  In  the 
hottest  of  haying  weather  it  is  better  to  work  late, 
and  take  a  good  long  rest  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
of  course.  But  I  believe  in  early  suppers  and  even¬ 
ing  rest  and  recreation  as  a  general  rule.” 

“And  in  clean  clothes,  too,”  say  I.  And  then,  if 
we  can  all  have  a  ride,  or  some  entertaining  family' 
reading,  or  a  social  game  of  some  kind,  it  will  do 
much  to  save  us  from  feeling  like  drudges  and 
slaves,  and  will  help  us  to  be  kindly  affectioned  one 
toward  another. 

Drying  Corn.  —  During  those  months  when 
green  corn  is  out  of  season,  dried  corn  may  be  made 
into  a  very  palatable  dish.  I  was  told  last  year  that 
the  easiest  way  to  dry  the  sweet  corn  (and  we  never 
dry  any  other)  was,  to  cut  it  from  the  cob,  spread 
it  in  the  sun,  and  dry  it  without  any  scalding.  This 
was  said  to  be  just  as  well  as  to  go  to  the  trouble  of 
scalding  the  corn,  either  in  a  kettle  of  water,  before 
cutting,  or  in  the  oven  afterwards.  I  could  not 
quite  believe  it,  and  did  not  try  it.  I  did  not  think 
the  dried  corn  would  be  as  sweet  as  when  cured 


more  rapidly.  When  I  had  an  opportunity  to  make 
a  comparison,  my  previous  opinion  was  confirmed. 
The  corn,  simply  sun-dried,  lacked  much  of  the 
sweetness  and  delicacy  of  flavor  that  I  had  always 
found  in  dried  sweet-corn.  So  this  year  I  shall 
scald  the  corn  on  the  cob,  putting  it  into  boiling 
water,  and  cooking  it  a  few  minutes,  then  cut  the 
corn  from  the  cob  as  closely  as  I  can,  without  shav¬ 
ing  off  the  cob,  scrape  off  the  sweet  yellow  chits 
gentiy  with  the  cut  corn,  spread  all  upon  plates, 
and  set  the  plates  into  a  warm  oven.  When  the 
corn  is  dry  enough,  so  that  two  plates  may  be 
emptied  together  without  spreading  the  corn  too 
thickly  for  even  drying,  I  shall  probably  set  .the 
corn  in  the  sunshine,  on  a  shed  or  out  of  reach  of 
chickens  and  kittens.  To  keep  off  flies  and  bees  I 
will  spread  over  it  a  piece  of  mosquito-netting. 
When  well  dried,  I  shall  tie  it  up  in  a  cloth-bag, 
and  hang  it  in  a  dry  store-room.  Before  winter  I 
will  examine  the  corn  at  the  top,  to  see  if  insects 
have  laid  eggs  in  it,  and  if  I  see  any  sign  of  their 
eggs  or  larvae,  I  must  spread  it  on  plates  again  for 
a  quick  scalding  in  the  heat  of  the  oven.  But  I 
have  never  had  corn  get  wormy.  Next  winter  we 
will  have  sweet-corn  on  the  table  as  often  as  twice 
a  week,  regularly,  “  wind  and  weather  permitting.” 
It  shall  be  washed  in  cold  water,  and  the  hulls  that 
rise  on  top  of  the  water  shall  be  turned  off.  Then 
it  shall  be  put  in  a  stew-pan,  with  cold  water  enough 
to  soak  it  and  boil  it  tender.  The  stew-pan  shall 
be  set  upon  the  back  of  the  stove,  allowing  the 
corn  to  heat  slowly  as  it  soaks.  Then  half  an  hour’s 
boiling  will  be  sufficient.  Sometimes  it  shall  be 
seasoned  with  rich  milk  (cream,  when  cream  is 
plenty,  but  milk  is  good  enough)  and  a  little  salt. 
This  may  be  poured  over  toast  or  over  dry  bread, 
previously  soaked  in  hot  milk.  Sometimes  we 
shall  season  it  with  butter,  salt,  and  a  little  black 
pepper,  and  crumb  crackers  in,  oyster  fashion  ;  and 
sometimes  we  shall  put  in  neither  bread  nor  crack¬ 
ers,  but  fresh  white  gems — as  we  sometimes  do, 
pot-pie  fashion.  And  the  dried  corn  will  be  good 
and  wholesome,  almost  any  way  you  can  fix  it. 

Some  housekeepers  boil  the  corn  as  though  for  the 
table,  before  cutting  it  from  the  cob,  and  then  do 
little  more  than  soak  out  the  dried  corn  when  the 
time  comes  for  cooking  it.  It  can  not  be  as  sweet, 

I  think,  for  so  much  boiling.  For  when  you  boil 
sweet-corn,  the  water  in  which  you  cook  it  becomes 
quite  sweet,  so  that  you  might  boil  down  the  water 
in  which  you  had  cooked  two  dozen  ears  of  corn 
into  a  spoonful  or  more  of  sweet-corn  molasses. 
The  longer  you  boil  your  corn,  the  sweeter  the 
water  in  which  it  was  hoiled  becomes.  This  sweet¬ 
ness  ought  to  go  into  the  dried  corn,  and  not  be 
thrown  away. 

Perhaps  some  one  thinks  that  is  a  good  reason 
for  not  boiling  the  corn  at  all,  and  I  should  think 
so  myself, -only  I  do  not  like  to  waste  the  milk  of 
the  corn,  as  one  must  in  cutting  it  from  the  cob 
without  scalding  it  enough  to  harden  the  juice  aft 
little.  That  is  my  reason  for  the  water  scalding. 
Then  I  put  it  iu  the  oven  and  dry  it  rapidly  at  first, 
because  I  have  learned  that  the  flavor  is  best  pre¬ 
served  if  the  outside  is  dried  so  quickly  that  the 
inside  has  no  time  to  change  before  it  is  shut  in  by 
the  dry  outside  or  crust.  One  must  be  careful  not 
to  scorch  it. 

Drying  Berries  and  other  Fruit. — The  last 
rule  mentioned  holds  good  in  reference  to  drying 
berries  or  any  kiud  of  fruit.  If  you  spread  the 
sweetest  of  blackberries  out  to  dry  gradually 
in  the  sunshine,  you  will  lose  a  large  proportion  of 
their  goodness.  The  seeds  will  be  left  to  you,  and 
the  color  and  the  sourness,  and  a  part  of  the  flavor, 
but  you  can  not  get  the  best  of  pies  out  of  the 
seedy  things.  -Sister  L.  wouldn’t  do  that  on  any 
account.  She  takes  them  as  soon  as  they  are  brought 
home  and  spreads  them  rather  thickly  on  earthen 
platters  or  plates,  and  puts  them  into  the  warm  but 
not  too  hot  oven  for  a  few  hours,  then  under  the 
stove,  unless  the  sun  shines  hot.  Canning  is  carried 
on  extensively  iu  the  same  family,  but  when  pies 
are  expected  twice  a  day,  without  fail  (how  can  a 
housekeeper  stand  thac  ?),  dried  fruit  is  also  in  de¬ 
mand.  She  dries  apples,  pears,  peaches,  etc.,  in  the 
same  way,  and  I  have  seen  none  better  than  hers. 


Young  housekeepers  know  so  little,  sometimes 
(at  least,  I  did  once  !),  that  it  is  safe  to  suggest  that 
of  course  all  dried  fruit  or  vegetables  should  be 
soaked  in  cold  or  tepid  water,  or  be  put  to  cook  in 
cold  water,  coming  slowly  to  a  boil.  Dried  apples 
are  just  as  good,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  to  be  washed 
and  put  upon  the  stove  at  once  in  cold  water,  with¬ 
out  soaking,  heating  gradually  and  stewing  gently 
until  they  are  done,  as  when  soaked  over  night. 

Nothing  acid  should  be  cooked  in  an  iron  dish  or 
in  tin  that  has  worn  down  to  the  iron.  Porcelain 
kettles,  earthen  stew-pans,  or  tin  dishes,  unworn, 
should  be  used. 

“  The  Doctor’s  Prizes.”— Uncle  Tim,  of  Hearth 
and  I-Iome ,  and  “  The  Doctor,”  of  the  Agriculturist, 
make  me  almost  wish  to  be  a  child  again,  there 
must  be  such  pleasure  in  working  for  their  prizes. 
I  would  like  to  see  some  of  the  letters  from  children 
which  those  ivorthy  gentlemen  get,  especially  the 
lists  of  animals  and  flowers  seen  in  May.  That  is 
the  first  prize-business  that  has  come  within  the 
range  of  our  eldest  child’s  abilities,  and  now  we 
hear  about  his  “  lists”  every  day,  and  see  the  little 
fellow  working  his  jaws  in  his  efforts  to  print  the 
names  of  the  flowers  and  animals  he  sees,  just  as 
we  spell  them  for  him.  He  persists  in  making  out 
both  lists,  which  is  good  sport  for  him  and  won’t 
hurt  any  one.  For  he  knows  how  to  print,  and  spells 
by  the  sounds  of  letters,  though  he  has  never  been 
taught  to  read.  I  hope  the  “  Doctor  ”  will  offer 
more  prizes  for  work  that  will  help  on  the  healthy 
development  of  our  children’s  faculties.  Not  that 
I  care  particularly  for  the  prizes,  though  I  dare  say 
they  are  worth  getting,  but  work  that  exercises  a 
child’s  faculties  happily  is  always  good  in  the  way 
of  education.  The  puzzles,  rebuses,  anagrams,  etc., 
which  many  narrow-minded  people  despise,  are 
excellent  in  this  way. 

Netting  in  the  Windows. — One  thing  that 
made  the  sitting-room  at  the  B.’s  seem  so  cool  and 
pleasant  in  the  summer-time,  was  the  netting  in 
the  windows,  in  place  of  the  glazed  sashes.  They  had 
blinds  upon  the  outside,  which  they  would  close 
to  shut  out  the  storm  or  hot  sunshine  when  they 
chose.  One  window  opened  upon  a  piazza.  The 
other  two  looked  out  upon  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
garden.  They  had  frames  to  fit  the  windows  with 
thin,  firm  white  netting,  stretched  and  tacked  upon 
them.  These  were  easily  put  in  and  taken  out  of 
the  windows.  They  gave  the  room  a  good  supply 
of  fresh  air,  and  kept  out  the  mosquitos,  moths, 
flies,  and  other  insects  generally.  When  the  weather 
was  cool,  the  room  was  heated  by  a  register.  It 
is  Too  bad  to  take  down  the  stove  iu  the  sitting- 
room  as  soon  as  warm  weather  comes,  there  are  so 
many  cool  nights  and  mornings,  and  rainy  days, 
when  rooms  are  uncomfortable  without  fires,  and  it 
seems  as  unpleasant  to  have  to  close  the  windows 
in  order  to  keep  warm.  After  we  have  grown  ac¬ 
customed  to  open  windows,  it  is  hard  to  breathe 
with  the  room  all  closed.  How  to  get  the  most 
fresh  air  together  with  a  comfortable  degree  of 
warmth,  that  is  the  problem.  We  must  have  fresh 
air,  anyhow. 

Any  woman  can  tack  a  square  yard  of  netting 
across  the  lower  half  of  a  window,  upon  the  outside, 
if  that  is  the  only  way  she  can  get  a  chance  to 
breath  pure  air  without  letting  in  mosquitoes. 


Fritters  in  Haste. — Sometimes  an  emer¬ 
gency  arises  when  an  extra  dish  is  required,  and  the 
eggs  cau  not  be  found,  or  the  hens  are  sitting  and 
no  eggs  are  to  be  had.  To  one  quart  of  fleur  add 
one  measure  of  Horsford’s  Baking  Powder  or  its 
equivalent  in  cream-tartar  and  soda,  rut  in  two 
spoonfuls  sugar,  soften  a  piece  of  butter  the  size 
of  an  egg,  and  salt  as  to  judgment,  then  milk 
enough  to  make  a  thin  batter.  Bake  quickly  on  a 
griddle.  The  sugar  makes  them  brown  as  well  as 
eggs.  If  one  has  buttermilk,  Horsford’s  Prepara¬ 
tion  and  the  butter  are  not  necessary. 

Indian  Cake. — Two  cups  flour,  two  cups 
Indian  meal,  one  measure  Horsford’s  baking  pow¬ 
der,  half  a  cup  of  white  sugar,  and  four  table¬ 
spoons  of  melted  butter,  salt,  aud  milk  to  make  a 
rather  thin  batter.  Bake  in  a  quick  oven. 
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TOYS  ds 

Als®ia£  Our  Prizes. 

In  the  Agriculturist  for  May,  I  offered  prizes  for  the  best 
lists  of  plants  in  flower,  made  by  the  girls,  and  the  best 
list  of  animals  made  by  the  boys.  The  lists  were  to  reach 
me  by  the  fifteenth  of  June.  As  this  part  of  the  paper 
goes  to  press  on  the  fourth  of  Juno,  I  shall  be  obliged 
this  time,  as  I  have  been  before,  to  announce  the  awards  in 
another  part  of  the  paper.  As  there  are  some  ten  days  yet 
in  which  to  receive  the  lists,  I  can  not  tell  you  how  many 
there  are,  but  for  the  past  few  days  they  have  been  coming 
in  quite  lively.  I  do  not  expect  near  as  many  lists  as 
there  were  stories,  as  it  requires  a  great  deal  more  time 
and  care  to  make  out  such  a  list  than  it  does  to  write  a 
story.  Besides,  with  boys  and  girls  who  live  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  it  is  a  very  busy  time  of  year,  as  many  of  them  have 
to  help  at  the  farm  work  and  take  care  of  their  gardens. 
The  parents  of  some  of  you  have  written  to  thank  me  for 
proposing  something  that  will  teacli  you  to  use  your  eyes 
and  set  down  what  you  see.  Now  that  so  many  of  you 
have  done  it  with  the  hope  of  getting  a  prize,  I  hope 
some  of  yon  will  continue  for  your  own  improvement, 
and  another  spring  make  a  record  of  the  time  of  blooming 
of  the  principal  trees  and  plants  about  yon,  and  the  first 
appearance  of  the  familiar  birds.  Lists  like  these  made 
each  spring,  will  become  an  interesting  record  of  the 
seasons.  The  hot  weather  is  now  upon  us,  and  we  do 
not  any  of  us  care  to  do  much  in-door  work,  at  least  I  do 
not,  and  yon  may  be  sure  it  is  no  small  task  to  read  over 
the  stories  and  lists,  and  decide  upon  prizes.  So  we  will 
let  the  hot  months  go  by  without  proposing  any  prizes. 
But  you  must  bo  ready  for  some  more  when  the  dog-days 
are  over  and  the  cool  nights  come.  The  Doctor. 


Wonderment. 

So  long  as  that  little  duckling  has  been  conscious  of 
anything,  its  world  has  been  the  hounds  of  the  shell 
which  inclosed  it.  It  could  see  the  light  shine  through 
its  walls  when  the  mother  was  off  of  the  nest,  and  prob¬ 
ably  wondered  what  was  outside.  Now  that  it  has  grown 
large  enough  and  strong  enough  to  break  its  shell,  it  looks 
out  in  perfect  wonderment.  We  do  not  know  that  ducklings 
think,  hut  if  they  do,  we  can  imagine  this  little  fellow  as 
hesitating  about  leaving  the  cosy  shell  that  he  has  known, 
for  the  unknown  and  untried  world.  But  he  has  grown 
too  large  and  must  leave.  The  little  chap  has  never  seen 
water,  and  we  are  quite  sure  has  never  heard  of  it,  yet 
when  he  goes  out  and  sees  a  puddle  or  a  pond,  he  will  go 
for  it  at  once,  and  swim  off  without  the  least  teaching. 
Is  it  not  strange  that  if  we  set  three  kinds  of  eggs,  that 
are  not  very  unlike  except  in  size,  a  Sion’s, !a  turkey’s,  and 
a  duck’s, the  young  birds  will  at  once  behave  so  differently? 


The  chickens  will  scratch  for  food  of  their  own  accord, 
the  young  turkeys  will  run  for  their  food  and  not  scratch, 
while  the  ducklings  will  neither  scratch  nor  run  but 
waddle  and  swim.  These  birds  are  guided  to  do  these 
things  by  what  is  called  instinct. 


Aunt  Sue’s  IPuzzIe-SSox. 

I  have  received  a  great  many  lists  of  square  words  from 
.  “PLOW ’’and  “CARE.”  Some  I  shall  not  notice,  as 
proper  nouns  and  obsolete  words  were  used,  contrary  to 
orders.  Many  of  my  correspondents  .conscientiously  re¬ 
frained  from  using  a  word  twice,  which  necessarily  cur¬ 
tailed  their  lists. 

,  I  will  credit  the  names  as  they  stand,  and  another  time 
we  will  start  more  fairly,  with  a  better  understanding. 

From  the  word  “CARE”  B.  F.  Bidwell  made  96 
squares ;  Leander  J.,  45  ;  M.  O.  N.  Key,  23  ;  H.  H.  Clarke, 
23 ;  O.  A.  Gage,  20 ;  Ajax,  20 ;  Bay  State,  14  ;  A.  B.  Leach, 
13 ;  Edward  P.  S.,  13  ;  Frank  Winship,  12  ;  W.  E.  H.,  12 ; 


Gustavns  M.,  11 ;  Minnie  T.  B.,  4  ;  Annie  M.  R.,  4 ;  Wil¬ 
lie  G.,  3. 

From  the  word  “PLOW”  B.  F.  Bidwell  made  74  (!) 
squares  ;  A.  B.  Leach,  21 ;  O.  A.  Gage,  10  ;  Bay  State,  18 ; 
R.  W.  Moore,  13;  Frank  W.,  10;  Edwin  E.  P.,  7;  Gus- 
tavus  M.,  8 ;  Minnie  T.  B.,  9. 

Now,  who  will  send  me  the  greatest  number  of  squares 
on  the  word  “  OVEN,”  using  no  proper  nouns,  no  obso¬ 
lete  words,  and  using  no  word  (except  “  oven  ”)  twice  ? 


m— Illustrated  Rebus.  As  we  have  not  had  any  re¬ 
buses  in  some  time,  we  give  you  a  good  long  and  toler¬ 
ably  difficult  one  to  exercise  your  ingenuity  over. 

ALPHABETICAL  ARITHMETIC. 

PFN)NRFDYO(FRDI 
U  I  F 


F  Y  D 
HTK 

P  P  U  Y 
PYRK 

PBIO 
P  P  N  I 

P  P  U  Otis  A.  Gage. 

EQUIVOCAL  WORDS. 

1.  Visible— plain— seeming— unreal. 

2.  A  sphere— a  game— a  grand  party. 

3.  The  duty  of  a  cook — the  work  of  a  seamstress. 

4.  A  dog-fight— temptation— refreshment. 

5.  An  animal— to  carry— to  endure. 

6.  What  you  are— sldiL  Johnnie.i 

ANAGRAMS. 

1.  I  scorn  a  mop.  6.  Not  lined. 

2.  Ceding  zero.  7.  I  send  a  trace. 

3.  Fix  lime  deep.  8.  Do  pin  trees. 

4.  Sir  B.  Higbe.  9.  M.  Peters  died. 

5.  Simply  rat.  10.  Paint  the  pear. 

CROSS-WORD. 

My  first  is  in  stable  but  not  in  barn. 

My  next  is  in  knitting  but  not  in  yarn. 

My  third  is  in  peach  but  not  in  plum. 

My  fourth  is  in  paste  hut  not  in  gum. 

My  fifth  is  in  maple  but  not  in  ash. 

My  sixth  is  in  linen  hut  not  in  crash. 

My  seventh  is  in  minute  hut  not  in  hour. 

Look  up  for  my  whole,  ’tis  a  turret  or  tower. 

John  S.  Van  Oosterhout. 
DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

A  blustering  wind  around  you  sings ; 

I  am  the  sign  of  many  things. 

1.  Shackles. 

2.  To  be  in. 

3.  An  animal. 

4.  To  decline. 

6.  Bustle. 

6.  A  boat.  R.  T.  Isbesteb. 

pi. 

Who  weets  dan  herfs  hist  lenvar  yad  ! 

Owh  lamieus  hot  rai ! 

Swelfor  weer  renve  nese  os  yag, 

Ro  tunear  lafh  os  vifa.  J.  E.  M. 

arithmorems. 

1.  7110020011900.  6.  50058. 

2.  100200500117.  7.  40808. 

3.  6050250160.  8.  04010. 

4.  1050050160.  9.  65S0. 

5.  71601.  10.  0150. 


NUMERICAL  ENIGMAS. 

1.  I  am  composed  of  15  letters  ; 

My  7,  1,  8,  14,  5,  12,  4,  is  found  in  every  school. 
My  5,  3,  9,  11,  0,  is  much  used  in  a  dairy. 

My  2,  10,  13,  is  generally  found  on  a  farm. 

My  1,  14,  15,  is  shy. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  the  author. 

2.  I  am  composed  of  12  letters : 

My  1,  2,  11,  8,  3,  9,  is  a  boy’s  name. 

My  9,  5,  11,  4,  is  a  household  utensil. 

My  12,  1,  7,  is  an  animal. 

My  8,  12,  6,  is  a  biped. 

My  5,  10,  is  an  interjection. 

My  whole  is  a  city.  E.  Martin. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  MAT  NUMBER. 

Cross-word  Enigma. — Washington. 

DIAMOND  CROSS-PUZZLE. 

A 

AGE 
SCRAG 
UNAIDED 
REDUC  T  IVE 
PLEASURABLE 
AGRICULTURIST 
PROPITIATIVE 
PER  SUAS  IVE 
NOURISH 
MAIZE 
ASK 
T 

Pi. — Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise 

Will  make  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise. 

SQUARE  WORDS. 

1.  ENACT  2.  CROWD 

NEGRO  RIPER 

AGAIN  OPINE 

CRIME  WENDS 

TONES  DRESS 

Puzzle. — Goose  (made  from  Og,  So,  and  Er). 
Decapitations. — 1.  Mark,  ark.  2.  Oliver,  liver.  3. 
Mabel,  Abel.  4.  Grace,  race.  5.  Finch,  inch.  6.  Salad, 
a  lad. 


1.  Italy. 

2.  Naples. 

3.  Rochester. 

4.  Salem. 

Numerical  Enigma. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  ANAGRAMS. 

6.  Beverly. 

6.  Trenton. 

7.  New  York. 

8.  Boston. 
Calceolaria. 


to  correspondents. 

A.  G.  S.— The  answer  to  that  original  charade  (!)  “  My 
first  stands  for  company,  my  second  shuns,  my  third 
calls,  and  my  whole  entertains  company,”  is  “  Conun¬ 
drum,”  and  may  be  found  in  some  of  the  most  ancient 
puzzle-books  that  were  ever  published. 

Thanks  for  letters  and  puzzles  to  Laura  V.  Matthews, 
Alice  N.  P.,  O.  A.  Gage,  Belle  Sparr,  W.  E.  H.,  B.  F. 
Bidwell,  and  Minnie  S.  G. 


Little  Mischief  and  her  Doll. 

Ah,  ha  1  Little  Mischief,  you  are  caught  at  it !  Oh  I  yes, 
because  you  are  obliged  to  take  a  hath,  you  think  it  will 
he  good  for  dolly,  do  you  ?  It  will  be  a  nice  doll  that 
you  will  have  after  this  scrape.  Probably  the  paint  will 


wash  off,  the  kid  arms  and  legs  will  dry  ail  out  of  shape, 
and  the  poor  thing,  instead  of  being  the  better  for  its 
hath,  will  look  sorry  enough  to  be  sent  to  a  dolls’  hospi¬ 
tal.  The  doll  in  the  picture  looks  as  if  it  knew  that  the 
bath  was  not  good  for  its  constitution,  which  is  more 
than  Little  Mischief  knows  now— hut  she  will  learn. 
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THE  LITTLE  DRILL-MASTER  . — Drawn  by  Wm.  M.  Cary,  by  permission  of  Govpil  cfc  Co.,  from  a  painting  by  G.  Arnold.— Engraved  for  the  Am.  Agriculturist. 


The  Fourth  of*  July. 

Hurrah !  you  all  say.  So  I  say,  11  Hurrah  for  the  Fourth 
©f  July!  ”  What  are  we  all  going;  to  tlo?  For  every 
American  hoy,  horn  or  adopted,  must  do  something  on 
the  Fourth.  What  a  saving  of  cents  (I  won’t  say  pennies, 
for  we  have  no  such  coin)  there  lias  been  in  view  of  a 
proper  celebration,  and  many  will  think  necessary  to  go 
to  some  unusual  expense  in  honor  of  the  day.  Per¬ 
haps  you  youngsters  will  ask  me  what  I  am  going  to  do. 
I  can  recollect  when  I  was  foolish  enough  to  stay  up  all 
night  so  as  to  be  ready  to  make  a  terrible  noise  at  day¬ 
break,  and  then  be  sleepy  all  the  next  day— a  course  that 
I  can  not  recommend  to  any  of  you.  Well,  in  the  first 
place,  the  flag  must  go  up ;  then,  if  my  nephews  happen 
to  be  here,  there  will  be  noise  enough  without  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  my  making  any.  Living  in  a  lone  house  in  the 
country,  I  have  kept  up  my  old  traveling  habit  of  keeping 
a  revolver  in  some  safe  place,  and  on  the  fourth  day  of 
the  seventh  month  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  piece  needs 
cleaning,  and  as  I  can  not  clean  it  without  firing  off  the 
charges,  why,  off  they  go.  Then  the  rest  of  the  day  I 
shall  be  very  quiet,  perhaps  go  up  into  my  woods  which 
cover  the  side  of  a  hill,  from  the  top  of  which  I  can  see 
a  wide  landscape,  and  try  to  he  thankful  that  my  lot  is 
cast  in  such  a  pleasant  place,  where  any  man  of  ordinary 
industry  can  own  a  piece  of  God’s  beautiful  earth,  and 
there  are  no  kings  nor  emperors  to  fear.  But  perhaps  you 
will  not  be  content  with  such  a  quiet  Fourth,  and  must 


burn  powder.  I  don’t  exactly  know  why  it  Is  necessary 
to  celebrate  with  noise,  or  why  we  should  be  so  fond  of 
firing  the  crackers  the  Chinese  use  in  their  idolatrous 
worship  upon  our  national  festival.  The  fearful  burn¬ 
ing  of  the  city  of  Portland,  a  few  years  ago,  which  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  use  of  fire-crackers,  is  enough  to  make 
one  wish  that  these  noisy  explosives  had  never  been  in¬ 
vented.  There  is  one  safe  rule  for  the  Fourth  of  July 
(and  for  364  other  days)  and  that  is,  to  do  nothing  of 
which  your  parents  do  not  approve.  If  they  sanction 
fireworks  and  gunpowder-burning,  they  will  take  care 
that  no  harm  can  come  from  them. 

It  is  possible  to  have  a  very  good  time  without  gun¬ 
powder.  Look  at  the  little  fellow  in  the  picture.  I  don’t 
know  that  it  is  the  Fourth  of  July  with  him,  but  it  might 
as  well  be,  for  he  looks  happy  enough.  He  imagines  that 
his  army  is  passing  in  review,  and  is  band  and  command¬ 
ing  officer  all  in  one,  while  the  standard-bearer  is  quite 
up  to  the  importance  of  the  occasion.  The  one  spectator 
is  so  taken  up  with  the  review  that  she  does  not  see  the 
enemy  in  the  rear. 

Now,  if  you  were  to  ask  me  what  would  be  the  best 
thing  to  do  on  the  Fourth,  I  should  first  advise  what  not 
to  do— do  not  undertake  anything  that  will  annoy  any 
one  else,  and  do  not  get  so  tired  that  on  the  morrow  you 
will  be  glad  that  the  holiday  comes  but  once  a  year. 
What  I  would  advise  is,  to  get  all  the  boys  and  girls  to¬ 
gether,  and  have  a  nice  picnic.  There  are  plenty  of 
flowers,  and  there  can  be  wreaths  and  garlands,  which 


are  vastly  better  than  powder  and  crackers,  and  then  of 
course  you  will  sing  the  “Star-spangled  Banner,”  “My 
Country,  ’tis  of  Thee,”  and  such  songs,  and  then  some 
good  reader  can  read  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  maybe  some  selections  from  patriotic  writings  can 
also  be  read,  unless  you  can  get  up.  an  original  Epeech 
yourselves.  Do  not  have  too  many  of  these  exercises, 
but  just  enough  to  make  the  Fourth-of- July  picnic  seem 
different  from  every  other.  Now,  do  you,  boys  and  girls, 
both  know  why  we  celebrate  this  particular  day  ?  It  is 
because  on  this  day  our  people  declared  themselves  able 
to  govern  themselves  without  any  help  from  a  king  and 
rulers  away  across  the  water.  Our  people  are  now  so 
accustomed  to  self-government  that  we  accept  it  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course.  So  when  you  raise  your  flag  on  this  day, 
think  how  much  it  stands  for — the  right  of  people  to  govern 
themselves  without  asking  kings  and  princes  what  they 
may  do  ;  the  right  of  every  one  to  worship  God  as  seems 
best  to  him ;  the  right  of  every  man  to  his  own  self  and  the 
fruits  of  his  own  labor.  So  our  Fourth  of  July  is  a  day 
always  to  be  remembered,  and  our  flag  is  always  an  em¬ 
blem  to  bo  respected,  and  even  children  can  understand 
and  be  thankful  for  the  blessings  that  make  the  day 
worthy  and  the  flag  honored. 

So  after  this  bit  of  seasonable  talk,  which  to  my  sur¬ 
prise  I  find  has  almost  come  to  be  a  Fourth-of- July  ora¬ 
tion,  I  say,  don’t  get  tired,  don’t  burn  your  fingers,  but 
have  a  jolly  good  time.  This  is  the  wish  of 

The  Doctor. 
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Travelers  by  Railroad  frequently  find  tlieir  watches  com¬ 
pletely  demoralized  by  the  continuous  jar  of  the  train.  To 
overcome  this  difficulty  has  long  been  a  problem  with 
watchmakers,  and  it  Is  now  successfully  accomplished  in 
the  new'  grade  made  by  the 

American  Watch  Co,  of  Waltham. 

This  Watch  is  made  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  on 
the  most  approved  principles,  and  combines  all  the  recent 
improvements.  It  has  a  new  micrometrical  regulator,  by 
which  the  slightest  variation  can  bo  easily  corrected.  It  is 
carefully  adjusted,  and  may  be  entirely  relied  on  to  run  ac¬ 
curately,  wear  well,  and  ENDURE  THE  HARDEST 
USAGE,  without  any  derangement  whatever.  We  confi¬ 
dently  recommend  this  watch  to  the  trade  and  the  public  as 
the  BEST  WATCH  FOR  THE- PRICE  IN  THIS  MARKET. 

The  full  trade-mark  engraved  on  the  plate  of  each  watch  is 
“AMERICAN  WATCH  CO.,  CRESCENT  ST.,  WAL¬ 
THAM,  MASS.,” 

and  it  is  distinctively  known  as  the  CRESCENT-ST.  Watch. 
For  sale  by  all  leading  Jewelers. 

ROBBINS  &  APPLETON, 

GENERAL  AGENTS,  1  BOND  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

FRAZER’S  AXLE:  CREASE. 

Best  in  the  world.  Does  not  gum.  Alike  in  all  seasons. 
Depot,  104  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 

Sold  everywhere.  Send  for  Circular. 


'fflie  Rest  Water  JPi|>e,  also  the  Cheapest,  when 
strength  and  durability  are  considered,  is  the  Tin-Lined 
Lead  Pipe,  manufactured  by  the  Colwells,  Shaw  & 
WiLLAitD  JI’p'o  Co.,  No.  213  Center  street,  New  York. 
Price,  15  cents  a  pound  for  all  sizes.  Send  for  circular. 

jpg”  Few  implements  that  farmers  use  have  been 
tested  and  improved  for  so  many  years,  that  they 
are  as  near  perfect  as  anything  can  be  made  of 
wood  and  iron.  The  Blanchard  Churn  is  one  of 
this  kind. 

SAFE  km  PROFITABLE. 

BONDS  of  the  CITY  of  LA  GRANGE,  LEWIS  CO.,  MO., 
issued  for  MUNICIPAL  purposes. 

REGISTERED  BONDS  of  LEAVENWORTH  CO.,  KAN. 
Value  of  property  OVER  $20,000,000. 

BONDS  of  the  VILLAGE  of  NEW  LONDON,  WIS., 
having  but  10  and  12  years  to  run,  all  payable  in  New  York 
City.  For  sale  at  prices  that  will  pay  from  12  to  15  per  cent 
on  the  investment. 

Also,  other  first-class  investment  securities. 

Call  or  send  for  descriptive  Circulars. 

TIIOS.  P.  ELLIS  &  CO.,  Bankers,  No.  14  Pine  street,  N.  Y. 


“The  Verdict  SSeiadered.” 

GOOD  CABLE  SCREW  WIRE 

Boots  and  Shoes  better  than  pegged 
or  sewed. 


Pittsburgh,  Pat 


Warranted  to  shoot  close  and  hard  at  long  range. 

Double-Barrel  Breech-Loading  Shot-Gnus,  $  10  to  $100. 

Double-Barrel  Muzzle-Loading  Shot-Guns,  $8  to  $100. 

Single  Shot-Guns,  Rifles,  Revolvers,  Pistols,  Gun  Material, 
etc.  isciid  stamp  for  Price-list. 

It  is  not  a  little  merit  that  an  article  for 
common  use  should  be  tastefully  finished  as  well 
as  thoroughly  made.  The  Blanchard  Churn  is 
one  of  the  handsomest  thiugs  a  farmer  cun  have  in 
his  house. 


H 


OW  to  obtain  a  Cast  Cast-Steel  Plow  for  five 

dollars.  For  particulars,  address 

COLLINS  &  CO.,  212  Water  st..  New  York. 


MOKE  THAN  10, ©00,000 
I  SQUARE  FEET  NOW  IN  USE. 


FIRST  PREMIUM  (MEDAL)  AWARD¬ 
ED  IN  1870,  AND  INDORSED  BY  CER¬ 
TIFICATE  FROM  THE  AMERICAN  IN¬ 
STITUTE  IN  187  1  AS 

“The  Best  Article  in  the  Market.” 

The  “Asbestos  Roofing”  is  a  substantial  and  reliable 
material  which  can  be  safely  used  in  place  of  Tin,  Slate,  etc., 
on  steep  or  flat  roofs,  in  all  climates,  and  can  be  easily  and 
cheaply  transported  and  applied.  • 

Descriptive  Pamphlets,  Price-lists,  Terms  to  Dealers,  etc., 
by  mail.  H.  I*V.  JOHNS, 

[Established  in  1S58.1  78  William  st.,  N.  Y. 

The  Tribune  Buildings  have  been  covered  several  years 
with  the  Asbestos  Rooting,  which  has  proven  entirely  satis¬ 
factory.  We  prefer  it  to  Tin.— Eds.N.  Y.  Weekly  Tribune, 
May  8th,  1872. 

Johns’s  Asbestos  Roofing  Is  light,  strong,  and  practically 
fire-proof;  is  kept  in  order  at  a  very  trifling  expense,  and 
'will  last  many  years. — Eds.  American  Agriculturist, 

GEO.  A.  PRINCE  A  CO. 

OK® A N S 

AND 

ME  L  ODE  ON  S. 

The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Most  Perfect  Manufactory  in  the 
United  States. 

50,0  OO 

Now  in  use. 

No  other  Musical  Instrument  ever  obtained  the  same 
popularity. 

g&“  Send  lor  Price-Lists. 

Address  BUFFALO,  N.  A., 

Or  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


‘USHTBSIBSlSa" 


A  DOMESTIC 

Luxury. 

A  DOMESTIC 

Blessing, 

A  DOMESTIC 

Necessity. 

“WILL  LAST  A 
LIFETIME.' 

Address  ^ 

“DOMESTIC?  B.  M.  Co.,  96  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y. 

Three  weeks  is  the  extent  ©f  wear 
for  childrca’s  Shoes 

unless  they  have  a  Silver 
Tip  on  to  protect  the  toe. 

Time  is  Money. 

This  old-timed  axiom  is  aptly  illustrated  in  the  use  of 
Dooley’s  Yeast  Powder.  It  is  well  known  that  the  com¬ 
mon  process  of  raising  dough  is  a  slow  one,  and  often  at¬ 
tended  with  unfavorable  results  from  the  useof  poor  baker  s 
yeast  and  improper  beat.  With  Dooley's  Yeast  Powder, 
the  best  of  rolls,  biscuits,  corn-cakes,  etc.,  can  be  made  m 
the  short  space  of  ten  minutes,  and  uniform  success  will 
certainly  attend  its  use.  This  isowingto  its  purity,  strength, 
and  the  care  with  which  It  is  manufactured.  Dooley  & 
Brother,  09  New  street,  New  York,  Proprietors. 


For  sale 


by  all  Grocers. 


Hoar  our  Side 


MOREY 


on  Trial 


and  know 

_ _  _ _  why  we  sell _ _ H| 

the  best  Four-Ton  Hay  Seale,  made  at  $75.  Free  Price-list. 
THE  JONES  SCALE  WORKS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

MADE  RAPIDLY  with  Stencil  and 

Key  Check  Outfits.  Catalogues,  samples, 
and  full  particulars  FREE.  S.  M.  Spencer,  Brattleboro.Vt. 


If  You  Write  and  Mail  a  Letter 
as  Follows: 

Messrs.  Howard  <£•  Co., 

No.  865  Broadway ,  Neio  York  : 

Please  send  me  your  Price-list  of  Waltham 
Watches  for  1872,  as  jter  advertisement  in  the 
American  Agriculturist. 

{Sign  Name  and  Address  in  full) : 
You  will  receive,  post-paid,  by  return  mail,  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  pamphlet,  illustrated  with  fine  engravings,  describing  the 
details  of  the  Waltham  Factory,  and  telling  how  the  Watches 
are  made.  Yon  will  also  receive  our  Price-list,  which  do- 


scribes  ail  the  different  grades  of  watches,  gives  weight  and 
quality  of  the  cases,  with  prices  of  each,  and  also  explains 
our  plan  of  sending  Single  Watches  by  Express  to  any  part 
of  tne  country,  no  matter  bow  remote,  with  the  privilege  of 
examination  before  paying  the  bill.  Two  new  Watches  have 
been  added  to  the  list,  the  “  Boy’s  Watch  ”  and  the  “  Railroad 
Time-keeper."  Please  keep  in  mind  that  we  will  refund 
the  money  for  any  watch  that  is  not  satisfactory.  Address 
HOWARD  &  CO.,  No;  835  Broadway,  New  York. 

Residents  of  California,  Oregon,  and  other  distant  places, 
will  find  a  great  advantage  in  dealing  with  us. 


r  jvrw, 


A  splendid  opportunity  for  every  one  to^aid  themselves, 
theirlove’ 

FORD, 
to  send, _ 

PLATED  FAMILY  KNITTING  MACHINES.  This  won¬ 
derful  Household  Assistant  is  of  more  service  than  the  sew¬ 
ing  machine— as  it  will  knit  a  pair  of  socks  complete  in  SO 
minutes,  and  every  kind  and  style  of  plain  or  fancy  work. 
It  Is  an  easy  support  to  those  that  require  it;  to  others,  a 
never-ending  source  of  amusement  and  solid  enjoyment. 
His  object  in  offering  such  inducements  during  the  summer 
months  is  to  have  it  better  known  before  the  fall  trade 
opens.  Send  in  your  orders  with  the  money  at  once,  with 
address  plain  and  distinct.  Address  as  above. 


AMERICAN  SUBMERGED  PUMP. 

“The  Best  Pump  in  tke  World.” 

Our  Agents  report  over  $300,000  worth 
of  property  saved  from  Fire  this  year 
by  these  pumps,  being  the  most  power¬ 
ful  force-pumps  in  the  world,  as  well 
as  Non-Freezing. 

See  October  number,  page  396,  also  the 
Premium-List,  page  S93,  of  tiie  Am. 
Agriculturist.  This  paper  never  de¬ 
ceives  the  farmers.  See  notice  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  number,  page  45.  Try  one.  If  it 
don’t  do  the  work  claimed,  senditback 
and  get  your  money,  as  \vc  war¬ 
rant  our  pumps  to  do  all  we  claim 
for  them  on  our  circulars. 

Send  for  circulars  or  orders  to  the 
Bridgeport  M’fg  Co.,  No.  55 
Chambers  St.,  New  York. 

An  order  for  nine  No.  1  Pumps  se¬ 
cures  an  exclusive  town  agency. 

MEEICAN  SVPS1EROED 

L  PUMP.  General  agent  for  Illinois, 

ALFRED  A.  RUN  HUE, 

No.  318  North  Centre  St.,  Bloomington,  Ill. 


MOWER  KEAPEK,  combined, 

Wood’s,  new,  for  sale.  Address  „  — 

G.  TIMPSON,  Box  243,  Williaiusburgh,  N.  i . 


Specimens  supplied  by 

The  Major  &  Knapp  Engraving,  Mfg.  and  Lilliograpliiug  Co. 

GG  <£•  GS  Parti  Place,  IT.  Y. 

AUUffilQSSTY  for  old  and  young.  Chain 
14  inches  long  of  running  rings.  Sample,  2*5  cts.,  with 
6  cts.  for  postage.  Circular  sent  free.  Address 

WILCOX,  CRITTENDEN  &  CO.,  Middletown,  Ct. 
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0.  WESUNGHOUSE  A  CO.’S 

Improved  Threshing  Machines 

FOR  STEAM  POWER. 

Four  to  Ten-Horse  Lever  Powers.  Two  and  Three-Horse 
Endless  Chain  Powers. 


These  Machines  are  unequaled  for  threshing,  separating, 
and  cleaning  grain  in  the  best  manner. 

Our  combined  Clover-Huller  ana  Grain-Thresher  Is  also 
unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  mat  kit 
Send  for  descriptive  Circuiav  undress 

C,  WEST  BMC  HOUSE  &  CO., 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


1 

1 


Harder’ k  Premium  Railway  Horse  Power  and  | 
Thresher  and  Cleaner,  received, 

THE  FIRST  PRIZE 

At  Great  National  Trial, at  Auburn,  N.  T. 

For  “  Slow  and  easy  movement  of  horses,  15  rods  less 
than  ly  miles  per  hour.  Mechanical  Construction  of 
the  very  best  kind,  thorough  and  conscientious  work- 
manship  and  material  in  every  place, nothing  slighted, 
excellent  work,  <fcc.,”  os  shown  by  official  Report  ot 
Judges.  Threshers,  Separators,  Fanning  Mills,  Wood 
Saws,  Seed  Sowers  and  Planters,  all  of  the  best  in 
Market.  Catalogue  with  price,  full  information,  and 
Judges  Report  of  Auburn  Trial  sent  free.  Address 
MENARD  HARDER, 

Coblesktll,  Schoharie  Co..  N.Y. 


New  Tort  State  Apoltaral  forts, 


WHEELED,  DIELICK  &  CO., 

PROPRIETORS,  PATENTEES,  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

RAILWAY  C2SAIM  ANB  LEVER 
HORSE  POWERS, 

Combined  Threshers  and  Winnowers,  Overshot  Threshers, 
Clover  Hullevs,  Feed-Cutters,  Sawmills,  Horse-Rakes,  Horse 
Pitchforks,  Shingle  Machines,  Straw-Preserving  Rye 
Threshers,  etc.  Albany,  IV.  Y. 


Double  Harpoon 

Horse  Hay- Fork. 

Highest  Award  and  Bronze  Medal 

at  the  New  York  Stale  Fair  and  Trial  in  1S70. 

Thirty  Premiums  in  1870. 
Indorsed  by  1,000  Farmers  in  1870. 
Descriptive  Catalogue  Sent  Free. 

PENN0CK  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Kc niiett  Square,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
N.B.  Received  several  hundred  Premiums  in  1871. 


Hutchinson’s  Family  Cider  and  Wine  Mill, 

With  single  or  double  curb,  Is  the 
cheapen  and  best ;  grinds  fme,  fast,  and 
easy  ;  makes  pure  wine  and  sweet  cider, 
and  saves  all  the  fruit.  More  than 
20,000  now  in  use. 

Also  Excelsior  Cider-Mill,  ex¬ 
cellent  for  hand  or  power. 

Large  and  small  Presses. 

Mills  separate  from  Presses. 

Cast  and  Wrought  Press  Screws, 
rawer  Grinders. 

The  most  complete  variety  of  Cider- 
making  Machinery.  Send  for  Circulars. 
l’EEKSKILL  PLOW  WORKS, 

!)•!  Beekman  st.,  N.  Y., 
or  61  Merwin  st.,  Cleveland,  O. 


ESSEX  PIGS. 

X  keep  no  other  breed  of  pigs  except  the  Essex. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration,  I  regard  them  as 
the  best,  purest,  most  refined,  quietest,  and  most  thoroughly 
established  breed  of  pigs  now  extant. 

I  do  not  know  that  they  have  a  single  fault. 

I  have  never  heard  any  one  who  examined  them  carefully 
object  to  them  except  on  tlie  ground  of  color. 

They  are  a  black  breed. 

I  have  heard  many  farmers  say :  “  If  they  were  only  white, 
they  would  be  perfect.”  This,  of  course,  is  mere  prejudice. 

When  dressed,  they  are  as  white  as  the  whitest,  and  the 
lard  is  firmer  and  whiter  than  that  of  any  white  hog  I  have 
ever  seen. 

“  But  are  they  not  too  small?  ”  They  are  classed  with  the 
small  breeds,  but  they  will  dress  over  400  lbs.  They  are 
quite  large  enough.  They  are  the  largest  of  the  small 
breeds— larger  tlian  the  small  Berkshires,  and  much  larger 
than  the  Prince  Albert  Suffolks,  small  Yorkshires,  or 
Neapolitans. 

So  far  as  I  know,  I  have  tlie  largest  stock  of  pure-bred 
Essex  in  tlie  United  States,  and  I  think  my  pigs  are  at  least 
as  good  as  any  pure-bred  Essex  to  be  found  in  England. 

My  prices  are  reasonable,  and  I  feel  certain  that  I  can 
give  good  satisfaction  to  all  who  favor  me  with  tlielr 
orders. 

My  spring  pigs  are  the  best  I  have  ever  raised,  and  I  am 
selling  sow  pigs  at  reduced  rates. 

Address 

JOSEPH  HARRIS, 
Moreftoii  Farm, 

Rochester,  IV.  Y. 

THOROUGH  -  BRED  STOCK 

Jersey  Cows,  Heifers,  and  young  Bulls. 

Ayrshire  Cows,  Heifers,  and  young  Bulls. 

Guernsey  Bull,  2  yrs.  old,  very  fme. 

Cotswold  Sheep.  Tlie  famous  “  Maple  Shade  Flock,"  as 
fine  as  any  in  tlie  country.  Rams,  Ewes,  and  Lambs. 

Berkshire  Pigs,  of  tlie  very  best  blood. 

Essex  Pigs,  as  good  as  can  be  found  in  this  country  or  any 
other. 

Perfect  pedigrees  given  with  all  thorough-bred  stock, 
which  may  be  seen  at  my  farm  (Herdsdsle),  Florence,  Mass. 

Send  communications  to 

L.  A.  CHASE, 

243  Broadway,  New  York. 


Fleetwood  Farm, 

Near  Frankfort,  Ky., 

Tlioroxigli-Lred  Horses,  Trotting  Stock,  Im¬ 
ported  Aldcrneys,  South  Down  Sheep,  etc. 

J.  W.  HUNT  REYNOLDS. 

(State  where  you  saw  this  advertisement.) 


PI  O'®  Best  blood  In  Eng- 

It  .Hgsj  >9®  land.  Breeding  stock 

Jersey  Cuttle®  SSt” out  of 

;  Deep  Milking  strains.  Solid  colors,  black  points. 

G.  W.  FAELEE,  Cresskill,  N.  J. 


Buffalo  Csalves  fZirefsa5e' 

D.  B.  KEAGY,  Ellis,  Ellis  Co.,  Kansas. 


The  Poultry  Bulletin, 

Vol.  III.— Enlarged,  Improved,  and  Beautifully 
Illustrated.  Large  octavo  size.  20  pages  and  cover. 

A  Monthly  Journal  devoted  to  Poultry,  Pigeons, 
Fish,  Rabbits,  and  Pet  Animals. 

ITS  CORRESPONDENTS  include  many  of  tlie 
best  and  most  successful  breeders  in  America  and  England. 
Terms  $1  per  year.  Send  for  sample  copy.  Liberal  terms 
to  agents.  Address 

N.  Y.  STATE  POULTRY  SOCIETY, 

Box  310,  New  York  City. 

“POULTRY  WORLD.”  ~ 

A  monthly.  $1.00  a  year.  Splendidly  illustrated.  Tells 
all  about  poultry.  Send  10  cents  for  a  sample  copy.  Address 
Box  G90,  Hartford,  Ct. 

fTJCJGS  F»K  HATCHING- from  twelve 
varieties  of  pure-bred  fowls— at  reduced  prices.  Send 
for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

AY.  S.  CARPENTER  &  SON,  Rye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.Y. 


SORGHUM 


Refined  by  means  the  most  simple  and  effective.  Just  what 
sorghum-growers  want.  Ill  general  use  for  five  years. 

Send  for  Circulars. 

CLOUGH  REFINING  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


THE 


Lightning  Peach  -  Parer. 


This  Machine  lias  been  largely  sold  for  two  years  past,  and 
lias  given  universal  satisfaction.  It.  is  tlie  only  practical 
Peacu-Parer  ever  invented.  It  is  unsurpassed  as  an  Apple- 
Parer,  so  tlie  purchaser  needs  but  one  machine  for  paring 
botli  apples  and  peaches.  Sold  by  tlie  Hardware  Trade  in 
all  large  markets.  On  receipt  of  $1.50  I  will  send  a  sample 
by  express  to  any  address. 

D.  H.  GOODELL,  Sole  Manufacturer. 

Office,  55  Chambers  street,  New  York. 

Works  at  Antrim,  N.  H. 

P.  S.— I  am  also  Sole  Manufacturer  of  the  Lightning  and 
Turn-Table  Apple-Parers. 


900,000  ACRES 

OF 

EXCELLENT  FARMING 

AND  SPLENDID 

Michigan  Pine  Lands 

FOR  SALE, 

On  which  are  ONE  THOUSAND  MILLIONS  OF 
FINE  TIMBER,  and  inexhaustible  quantities  of  Maple, 
Beech,  Elm,  Ash,  Hemlock,  Oak,  etc. 

Tlie  grant  of  lands  to  tlie  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Rail¬ 
road  Company,  to  build  their  Road  from  FortWnvne,  Ind., 
to  Traverse  Bay  and  Mackinaw,  Michigan,  comprises  in  its 
farming  lands  every  variety  of  soil,  from  the  rich  clay  loam 
to  the  light  sandy,  and  they  are  found  in  that  section  of 
Michigan,  north  of  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids,  and  contiguous 
to  the  great  fruit  belt-  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan,  now  being  rapidly  developed  by  railroad  and  other  en¬ 
terprises. 

Farming  Lands  are  sold  to  actual  settlers,  on  cre¬ 
dit,  one  quarter  down,  balance  ill  yearly  payments,  interest 
7  per  cent.  Persons  desirous  of  locations  for  farms  will,  on 
application  at  the  Office  in  Grand  Rapids,  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  Tickets  over  tlie  Road,  entitling  them  to 
Return  of  Fares,  in  the  event  of  purchasing  any  of  the 
Company’s  farming  land.  For  information  about  the  lands, 
prices,  location,  etc.,  etc.,  address 
WM.  A.  HOWARD,  Land  Commissioner, 
Title  Perfect.  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 


1,500,000  ACHES 

OF  THE 

HIGHEST  FARMING  LANDS 

IN  THE  •  WORLD, 

For  Sale  to  Actual  Settlers, 

KE0SH0  VALLEY,  KANSAS.  ■ 
Missouri,  Kansas,  &  Texas  Bailway  Co. 

CARS  NOW  RUNNING  500  MILES. 

Tlie  Lands  now  offered  by  this  Company  are  mainly  within 
20  miles  of  each  side  of  the  road,  extending  170  miles 
along  tlie  NEOSHO  VALLEY,  the  richest,  finest,  and  most 
inviting  valley  for  settlement  m  the  West. 

PRICE  OF  LAND.— $3  to  $S  per  acre;  credit  of 
ten  years’  time.  For  further  information,  address 
ISAAC  T.  GOODNOW, 

Land  Commissioner,  Neoslio  Falls,  Kansas. 


VALUABLE  ESTATE  FOR  SALE 

»  near  ANNAPOLIS,  the  Capital  of  Maryland.— The 
undersigned  offers  for  sale  his  Farm,  known  as  “  Primrose,” 
containing  433K  acres ;  not  over  a  half-mile  by  water,  and  a 
mile  and  a  half  by  tlie  county  road  from  the  City.  All  of 
tlie  farm  buildings,  which  are  ample  for  all  the  wants  of 
such  property,  are  either  new  or  in  excellent  repair,  except, 
the  dwelling-house,  which  Is  a  double,  two-story,  brick 
house  and  wing,  and  for  a  email  sum  can  be  made  a  first- 
class  residence. 

Tlie  location  Is  healthful  and  beautiful,  commanding  an 
extensive  view  of  the  waters  of  tlie  Bay,  and  the  grounds 
are  planted  with  shade-trees,  shrubbery,  and  flowers.  Tlie 
cultivated  land  of  about  300  acres  has  all  been  heavily  limed, 
and  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  all  the  crops  raised  In  this  region,  hut  especially  adapted 
to  tlie  cultivation  of  melons,  berries,  vegetables,  and  all  tree 
fruits,  with  which  the  estate  is  abundantly  supplied,  and  for 
which  its  vicinity  to  Annapolis  and  access  to  Baltimore  by 
rail,  and  daily  and  nightly  by  steamer,  furnish  ready  sales. 
There  are  about  4,000  bearing  peacli-trees;  500  pears,  dwarf 
and  standard;  and  500  apple-trees  now  bearing,  or  all  rapid¬ 
ly  becoming  so,  on  this  property.  The  location  oftheNaval 
Academy,  and  tlie  cultivated  society  of  the  City,  furnish 
superior  attractions  to  those  who  desire  recreation.  St. 
John’s  College,  and  excellent  Schools,  furnish  the  best  op¬ 
portunity  for  educating  children,  whilst  the  growth  of  the 
City  is  rapidly  enhancing  the  value  of  all  property  in  the 
neighborhood. 

As  an  investment  for  future  advantages,  or  for  profit  from 
cultivation,  few  estates  in  the  country  present  greater  ad¬ 
vantages  than  the  purchase  of  tlie  property  now  offered,  or 
than  the  terms  for  which  it  can  be  purchased. 

Price,  $25,000,  of  which  $10,000  to  he  paid  in  cash,  residue 
on  easy  terms  of  credit. 

FRANK  H.  STOCKETT, 

Annapolis,.  Md. 
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Turnip  Seed  by  Mail* 

The  following  varieties,  the 
quality  of  which  can  not  be 
excelled,  will  be  mailed  post¬ 
paid  to  any  address  in  the 
Union  upon  receipt  of  price 
affixed : 

Early  White  Dutch,  White 
Strap-leaf,  Red-top  Strap-leaf, 
Yellow  Aberdeen.  Lone  White 
or  Cow-horn,  Improved  Amer¬ 
ican  Ruta-baga,  Carter's  Im¬ 
proved  Swede,  Skirving’s  Im¬ 
proved  Swede,  10  cents  per 
ounce,  25  cents  4  ounces,  75  cts. 
per  pound.  Large  Yellow 
Globe,  Long  White  French, 
Sweet  German,  10  cents  per 
ounce,  30  cents  four  ounces, 
$1.00  per  pound.  Prices  for  larger  quantities  to  dealers, 
either  in  bulk  or  packets  for  retailing,  will  be  given  upon 
application.  Address 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SOUS,  P.  O.  Box  5,712,  New  York. 

CELERY,  CABBAGE, and 

CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS. 

Boston  Marlcet,  Celery,  n,  favorite  variety  ;  remark¬ 
able  for  its  tender,  crisp,  and  succulent  stems,  and  delicate 
flavor.  It  is  grown  almost  exclusively  by  the  Boston  Mar¬ 
ket-Gardeners,  who  consider  it  superior  to  all  others  for  its 
excellent  qualities.  Price  $1.00  per  hundred;  $4.00  for  five 
hundred;  $6.00  per  thousand  ;  $25.00  for  five  thousand.  By 
mail,  25c.  per  hundred,  extra. 

Du  arf  Incomparable.— A  well-known  variety,  of 
dwarf  habits,  extensively  grown  by  the  New  York  Market- 
Gardeners  ;  solid,  crisp,  and  of  line  flavor.  75c.  per  hun¬ 
dred  ;  $3.00  for  five  hundred ;  $5.00  per  thousand ;  $20  for  five 
thousand.  By  mail,  25c.  per  hundred  extra.  Explicit  direc¬ 
tions  for  culture  will  be  sent  with  each  package. 

Cauliflower.— .EfarZ//  Paris,  Nonpareil ,  Large  White 
Erfurt.  $1.00  per  hundred ;  $4.00  for  live  hundred  ;  $0.00 
per  thousand. 

Cabbage  Plants. — Premium  Flat  Dutch,  Large  Drum¬ 
head,  Improved  American  Savoy,  and  lied  Dutch  for  pick¬ 
ling.  75c.  per  hundred  ;  $3  for  five  hundred ;  $5  per  1,000. 

Address  B.  It.  BJLISS  &  SONS, 

Seed  and  Horticultural  Warehouse, 

Nos.  23  Park  place  and  &0  Murray  st.,  New  York. 

Our  celebrated  Seed  Catalogue  and  Guide  to  the  Floioer 
and  Kitchen  Garden  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  upon 
receipt  of  two  three-cent  stamps  for  return  postage. 

Nurserymen  and  Dealers,  Attention ! 

Over  200  acres  in  trees.  Our  Price-list  for  fall  now  ready. 
An  immense  stock  of  Fruit  Trees.  *  Standard  and  Dwarf 
Pears  a  specialty.  Prices  low.  Correspondence  solicited. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

NICHOLAS  &  NEWSOV,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS. 

Flat  Dutch,  Drumhead,  Mammoth,  Brunswick,  Savoy, 
Bergen,  Mason,  Red  Dutch, Winniugstadt,  40c.  per  100,  $3  per 
1.000,  $25  per  10,000  :  G5c.  per  100  by  mail.  Can  furnish  plants 
through  July.  Send  for  Circular. 

EDWARD  BURGESS,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Cabbage 

35  cts. ;  1 ,000,  $3. 


S5H  wa  ijf-s;  Ml  kinds, 

prepaid,  100. 

LANSLEY  &  CO.,  Poultney,  Vt. 


BAGS  SEEJ)  15IJCK- 

ejiUnUF  WHEAT.  Also  Millet  and  Hungarian 
Gras»  Seed.  For  sale  by 

C.  B.  ROGERS,  No.  133  Market  st.,  Philadelphia. 

WANTED. — A  situation  in  a  Florist’s  establish¬ 
ment  as  foreman.  Can  come  well  recommended.  Six 
years’  experience.  Address 

J.  DAVIDSON,  518  Ciasson  Ave„  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

NOTICE. 

Buckeye  Steamer,  Drier,  Baker,  and  Range.  Most  won¬ 
derful  mechanical  combination  of  the  age!'  One  hundred 
bushels  of  feed  cooked  in  three  hours !  Fruit  dried  in  five 
hours  without  change  of  position.  Apparatus  made  entirely 
of  iron.  Bakes  equal  to  a  brick  oven.  For  full  particulars, 
including  an  excellent  essay  upon  the  advantages  of  cooking 
food  for  domestic  animals  and  a  fine  illustrated  pamphlet, 
sent  free  of  postage,  address 

ENGLE,  KELLER  &  CO.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

IjiASTEN  your  win¬ 
dows  DOWN  or  up 
with  the  Rkisixber 
Sasii  Lock  and  Sup¬ 
port.  No  spring,  no 
mutilation  of  sash ; 
cheap,  durable,  easily 
applied— holds  sash  at 
any  place  desired,  and 
automatically  locks  the 
window  when  down. 
Send  for  circular.  On 
inclosing  25  cents,  a  cir¬ 
cular  and  a  japanned 
lock  will  be  mailed  to 
any  address,  post-paid. 
The  trade  supplied. 
Agents  wanted  every¬ 
where. 

H.  C.  PiiimnxB,  Treas 
Harrisburg.  Pa. 

HTNim  A  P  Quick  !  !  I'ure  ! 

V  JL1M  XjVjTxIJAji  7  “  As  my  plan  of  making  is  the 
best,  persons  are  fraudulently  selling  Deseriptions'whicli  I 
give  away.  Send  three  cents  to  A.  D.  STRONG,  Ashtabula,  O. 

AGENTS  and  Peddlers  for  our  Press  and  Strainer. 

Presses  and  strains  jams,  jellies,  herbs,  vegetables,  lard, 
tallow,  meats,  cheese,  etc. ;  quick  and  profitable.  Over  00,000 
sold  in  a  few  localities.  Every  family  wants  it.  Circulars 
free,  LiTTLEMabD  &  DAiuti  103  Wash,  stq  BOBtbn,  MaBs. 


cnrcnnTATi 


National  Industrial  Exposition. 

THE  BOARD  OF  COMMISSIONERS  ANNOUNCE  THAT  THE 

THIRD  ©RAID  EXPOSITION 


WILL  BE  OPEN  FROM 


Sept.  4tli  to  ©ct.  5th,  1872.  &oods  will  be  received  from  Aug.  14th  to  31st. 

The  Sixteen  Grand  Departments  have  been  greatly  extended,  and  the  Exposition  will  be  the 

LARGEST  EVER  HELD  UN  AMERICA. 


The  extensive  transportation  arrangements  for  visitors  will  largely  increase  the  unprecedented  attendance  or  last  year. 

Exhibitors  should  make  immediate  application  for  space.  Rules  and 
Premium  List  furnished  on  application. 


STANDARD 

Gane  Machinery, 

For  Sorgo  and  Sugar-Cane. 

— :o:— 

The  only  recognized  Standards 
in  Cane  Machines  are  the 

Cook  Evaporator 

AND 

Victor  Cane-E¥3ill. 

There  are  of  these  machines 
Over  31,000  ii&  use. 
They  have  taken  the 
FIRST  PREMIUMS  AT  117  STATE  FAIRS. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price-list. 

BLYMYER,  NORTON  &  CO.,  Cincinnati,  0., 

Manufacturers  of  Cane-Mills  and  Evaporators,  Farm, 
School,  and  Church  BeJ Is,  Buckeye  Thresher,  Feed  Cutters, 
Corn  Shellers,  Corn  and  Cob  Crushers,  etc. 

‘  THE  SUCCESS 


WASHING-  MACHINE. 

Patented  by  the  Rev.  S.  M.  SMITH,  York,  Pa. 

It  cleans  all  kinds  of  clothing  better  and  quicker  than  any 
other  washer,  not  injuring  even  the  finest  lace  curtains. 
Half-dozen  soiled  shirts  are  cleansed  in  from  five  to  eight 
minutes,  including  the  collars  and  wrist-bands.  The  steam 
is  confined,  and  bleaches  the  clothes  while  they  are  being 
washed. 

Over  $10,000  worth  have  been  sold  within  a  year  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  For  further  information,  address 
H.  S.  MYERS  &  CO.,  Manufacturers,  York,  Pa. 
Or  S.  M.  SMITH,  Patentee. 


PROVIDENCE  WRINGER 

NEW  1872. 

qp 


Moulton  Rolls, 

Most  Durable; 

DoubleSpiral  Cogs 

Easiest  Working ; 

Curved  Clamp, 

Holds  Firmest ; 

Metal  Journal 
Casings, 

NO  WEAR-OUT. 


PKOVIBENCE  TOOL  COMPANY, 

11  Warren  st.,  N.  V.,  and  PROV.,  R.  I. 

AGENTS.— The  Eureka  Linen-Marker  or  Card 
Printer  (rubber  type)  affords  the  most  fortunate  chance 
to  make  money.  Our  agents  are  surely  making  $2a  to  $100 
weekly.  ■  Address  for  circulars  ,  _  , 

O.  F.  TEMPLETON,  C15  Broadway,  New  York. 

he  Largest  stock  oir 

CAMPAIGN  BADGES  in  thocoimtry.. Circulars 
now  retttiyi  Addffcs®  Ainehdaii  BUdgb  Coo  Pttmdencfej  R.  !• 


Toil  ftslt  WHY  wo  can  sell 
First  Class  7  Octavo  Pianos  for 
S290  ?  Wo  answer— It  cost3 
loss  than  $300  to  make  any  $G(jO 
Piano  sold  through  Agents,  all 
of  wlionjx  mako  100  per  ct.  profit. 
Wo  Kiavo  no  Agents,  but  ship 
direct  to  families  at  Factory 
prico,  and  warrant  Fivo  Years- 
Pend  for  illustrated  circular,  in. 
which  we  refer  to  300  Bankers, 
Merchants,  &c.  fsome  of  whom 
you  may  know)  using  our  Pianos  in  40  States  and  Territories. 

U.  S.  Piano  Co.,  865  Sroaclway,  New  York. 


A  GREAT  OFFER ! 

.will  dispose  of  ONE  HUNDRED  PIANOS,  M  KLODEONS, 
and  ORGANS  of  six  first-class  makers,  including  Waters’s, 
at  extremely  low  PKiCES  for  CASH,  or  will  take  from  $4 
to  $15  monthly  until  paid  ;  the  same  to  let,  and  rent  applied 
if  purchased.  New  7  octave  PIANOS,  modern  improve¬ 
ments,  for  $275,  cash.  A  new  kind  of  PARLOR  ORGAN, 
the  most  beautiful  style  and  perfect  tone  ever  made,  now  on 
exhibition  at  48L  Broadway,  New  York. 

BOOK  AGENTS  WAITED. 

Clergymen,  School  Teachers,  Young  Men  and  Ladies  wanted 
to  canvass  for  our  “GLORY  of  the  IMMORTAL  LIFE'' 
one  of  the  most  popular  books  ever  sold  by  subscription, 
not  sectarian,  and  highly  recommended  by  the  Clergy  of  all 
denominations.  For  circulars  and  terms,  address 

CARR  JEWETT,  Publishers,  Norwich,  Ct. 


FOREST  TREES 

FOR 

Shelter,  Ornament,  and  Profit, 


BY  ARTHUR  BRYANT,  Sen., 
President  Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society,  1S71. 


A  new  and  valuable  Book,  specially  written  to  meet  the 
Forest  Tree  necessities  of  our  Country.  Gives  tree  planters 
every  needed  instruction  what  to  plant  for  Screens,  for  Or¬ 
namental  Purposes,  and  for  Profitable  Tree  Plantations. 
Tells  the  Cultivator  bow  to  plant,  when,  and  where ;  is 
written  in  a  simple  and  practical  manner,  and  suited  to  the 
taste  and  comprehension  of  every  one.  Every  Farmer,  Hor¬ 
ticulturist,  and  Tree  Planter  will  find  it  one  of  the  most 
valuable  volumes  ever  published,  absolutely  necessary  for 
their  own  use,  and  indispensable  for  every  rural  library. 


Contents : 

Chap.  1.  Introduction. 

“  2.  Evils  attending  the  Destruction  of  the  Forests. 

“  3.  Favorable  Influences  of  the  Forest. 

“  4.  Influence  of  Wood  upon  Moisture  and  Rain  Fall. 

“  5.  Change  of  Climate  in  the  Prairie  Region. 

“  6.  Practicability  of  Raising  Timber. 

“  7.  Propagation  and  Planting  of  Forest  Trees. 

“  8.  Pruning  and  Thinning. 

“  9.  Exclusion  of  Animals  Horn  Woodlands. 

“  10.  Screens  for  Shelter. 

“  11.  Profit  of  Timber  Culture. 

“  12.  Description  of  Individual  Deciduous  Trees. 

“  13.  Coniferous  Trees. 

“  14.  Propagation  of  Conifers  from  Seed. 

“  15.  Transplantation  of  Conifers. 

“  111.  Description  of  Individual  Coniferous  Trees. 

••  17.  Broad-leaved  Evergreens  not  Coniferous. 

The  Descriptive  List  of  Trees  and  Evergreens  is  believed 
to  be  the  most  full  and  accurate  yet  written  for  Amer¬ 
ican  use. 

Finely  Illustrated  with  12  Full-Page  Engravings, 

PRICE,  POST-PAID . $1.50. 


AddresB 


ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

243  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Farmers  &  Fruit-Growers 

You  are  informed  that  our  method  of  preserving  the  various 
kinds  of  "fruits,  etc.,  beyond  their  natural  season  by  means 
of  chemical  antiseptics— the  American  Preserving  Powder 
—has  established  the  fact  that  fruit,  etc.,  can  be  reliably  and 
most  cheaply  ktpt  in  large  earthen  and  stoneware  jars,  and 
wooden  kegs  and  barrels,  by  simply  corking  or  bunging 
them  tight  enough  for  shipment,  and  that  they  will  reliably 
keep  during  the  year  round  or  longer,  or  for  shipment  by 
land  or  water  to  any  part  of  our  country,  and  no  doubt  to 
any  part  of  the  world  ;  and  enabling  grocers  or  venders  to 
deal  them  out  of  large  vessels,  as  wanted  from  time  to  time, 
by  the  quart  or  gallon,  without  fermentation  being  occa¬ 
sioned  by  weeks  or  months  of  full  exposure  to  the  air. 

As  to  the  quality  and  flavor  of  the  fruits  thus  preserved,  I 
will  boldly  and  defiantly  claim  that,  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  sugar,  they  will  be  pronounced  by  three  fourths  of  the 
public  as  equal  to  canned  fruits  for  the  dessert  and  finer 
uses;  and  by  the  general  public  and  pie-bakers  as  equally 
good  for  all  cooking  and  baking  purposes. 

Again,  the  cheapness  of  this  method  will  admit  of  using 
an  extra  quantity  of  sugar  with  the  fruit,  without  Increasing 
its  cost  above  that  of  canned  fruit,  and  thereby  for  ttie  des¬ 
sert  and  finer  uses  produce  them  superior  to  canned  fruits. 

Again,  for  keeping  fruit  for  cooking  and  baking  purposes, 
the  cheapness  and  good  quality  of  our  fruits  will  argue  for 
themselves,  and  defy  competition.  And,  for  this  purpose, 
tills  method  comes  to  the  rescue  and  profit  of  the  extensive 
fruit-growers,  and  to  the  pie-bakers  of  the  cities  and  towns 
of  the  world;  and  I  will  herein  dwell  upon  that  most  im¬ 
portant  feature  only  long  enough  and  strong  enough  to  as¬ 
sure  the  fruit-growers  that  there  is  an  already  established 
demand  for  this  purpose  equal  to  the  full  supply  of  fruit 
produced  annually,  only  requiring  the  means  of  meting  out 
the  supply  to  meet  the  demand  during  the  year  round,  and  re¬ 
ducing  the  price  to  such  as  the  pie-bakers  can  profitably  pay. 

All  of  which  it  is  within  the  province  of  this  method  to 
do,  more  effectually  and  profitably  than  by  any  other 
method,  enabling  the  least  fortunate  fruit-grower  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  most  fortunate  fruit-grower  in  preparing  tlTfe 
fruit  for  market,  and  when  sold  to  pie-bakers  at  about  one 
half  the  price  now  realized  for  canned  fruits,  the  fruit¬ 
grower  wall  realize  at  least  one  dollar  ($1)  per  bushel  for 
his  fruit,  and  the  pie-bakers  will  multiply  and  increase  the 
demand.  Nor  does  it  stop  here,  for  the  reason  that  lruits 

E repared  and  kept  in  the  cheapest  and  most  crude  manner 
y  this  method,  will  for  all  cooking  and  baking  purposes 
prove  more  acceptable  to  all  classes  of  consumers  than  des¬ 
iccated  or  dried  fruits— being  infinitely  superior  in  flavor, 
and  even  cheaper,  and  more  healthful  even  than  fresh  fruits 
themselves. 

All  of  which  I  will  exhibit,  demonstrate,  and  establish  to 
the  satisfaction  of  interested  parties  who  will  favor  me  with 
a  call  at  my  office. 

Partners,  take  hold  and  preserve  your  fruit  for  the  market. 
Families  putting  up  fruit  for  home  iise,  don’t  fail  to  trv  the 
American  Preserving  Powder.  It  will  preserve  all  kinds  of 
fruit  more  cheaply  and  with  less  trouble  than  any  other 
method.  Get  it  from  your  grocer ;  if  he  has  not  got  it  he 
will  get  it  for  you. 

For  further  particulars,  call  on  or  address 

L.  P.  WORRALL, 

153  Chambers  street,  FSew  York. 


ABI’S  CSS  A  5 12. — It  is 

splendid  in  every  respect. — Cool  and 
comfortable  this  hot  weather.  No  more 
crying— No  more  soothing  syrup  or 
paregoric  needed—  Splendid  exercise, 
giving  health  and  strength.— It  is  a 
swing,  a  jumper,  a  walker,  and  an  easy- 
cliair— Upholstered  in  green,  blue,  and 
crimson,  and  sold  in  three  different 
styles:  1st,  to  hang  direct  from  a  hook 
in  the  ceiling;  2d,  to  hang  from  the  end 
of  a  bar  attached  to  a  window  or  door 
frame— baby  making  a  half-circle;  3d, 
as  illustrated,  making  a  complete  circle. 
Baby  can  walk,  run,  jump,  swing- 
keeping  time  to  music— long  before 
they  can  run  about  the  house.  Sam¬ 
ples  sent  on  receipt  of  $3.50,  $3.75,  and 
$4.00,  in  the  order  given.  Agents  wanted  everywhere. 
Address  jL„  0«  Colvin,  04  Waverley  Place,  Newark,  N.  J. 

POMABM 

Steam-Engines, 


With  or  Without  Wagons. 


Warranted  equal  to  any.  Circulars  on  application. 


JT.  C.  BE<?>A1>JLJEY  &  CO., 

Lawrence,  Mass. 


THE  COUX 

Fertilizing  .and  Sanitary  Company 

Peg  to  call  the  attention  of  Farmer?,  MaritcMlnrcfcmers, 
and  others  to  llibir  natural  manure.  TliiS.mamu'e,  manufac¬ 
tured  from  the  pure  human  excreta,  collected  On  Gpux’s 
patent  closet  system,  mixed  with  the  best  fertilizing  absorb- 
entSils  suitable  for  every  kind  ol  crop,  and  being  reirlnrkanly 
rich  in  organic  matter  and  humus,  traustriits.  its  fertilising 
properties  to  the  plant  in  the  most  soluble  a/nd  advan¬ 
tageous  form  possible. 

For  further  information,  apply  at  or  address  to  the  Qom- 
gan^'S  office,  conifer  of  Vanck,  vestry,  and  Ctvnftl  streets. 


(Semi  for  Circular.)  NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

RICHARDSON  &  COULD,  Seedsmen, Am. Agriculturist  B'Id’g,  24o  Broadway,  IV. V. 
S.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  23  Park  Place  and  20  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS, 


FOP. 

Fall  and  Winter  Crops, 

NOW  READY. 

CABBAGE,  Drumhead,  Flat  Dutch. 

“  Savoy,  and  Red,  for  pickling. 

CAULIFLOWER,  Erfurt  and  Paris. 

CELERY,  New  Dwarf  White. 

“  Sandringham,  Dwarf  White  and  Red. 

“  Leviathan. 

Splendid  plants  of  all  the  above  will  be  mailed,  post-paid, 
at  the  uniform  rate  of  $1  per  100.  Circular  of  prices  for 
larger  quantities  sent  on  application. 

Full  directions  for  cultivation  of  Celery  sent  with  each 
package. 


9f€Wt/* 

EEEDSMEIT,  35  COP.TLAKDT  ST„  Hew  York. 


Turnip  Seed 

AND  OTHER  SEEDS. 

F or  present  sowing. 

Price-list.  Mailed  free. 

BICHARDSON  &  GOULD, 

Seedsmen,  245  Broadway,  N,  Y. 
American  Agriculturist  Biiild’g. 


ESSEX  PIGS. 

For  crossing  with  common  sows  or  with  the  large  breeds, 
there  is  nothing  superior  to  a  highly  refined  thorough-bred 
Essex.  Read  the  following : 

Hannibal,  Mo.,  December  22d,  1871. 

The  Essex  pig  I  received  from  you  lias  grown  finely,  and 
given  perfect  satisfaction.  I  have  this  fall  slaughtered  four 
grade  Essex  that  averaged  302  lbs.  each.  One  weighed  325 
lbs.  alive,  and  dressed  280  ibs.,  making  80  2-13  per  cent  of  his 
live  weight.  They  ivere  eight  months  and  eight  days  old 
the  day  they  were  slaughtered. 

JAMES  C.  ASHMORE. 

Clarksville,  Onto,  Jan.  15th,  1872. 

The  Essex  pig  I  got  from  you  is  growing  finely,  and  I  am 
well  pleased  with  him.  W.  CLIMER. 

Monmouth,  III. 

The  Essex  sow  I  got  from  you  is  doing  splendidly.  She  is 
admired  by  all  who  see  her.  I  think  she  is  the  handsomest 
pig  I  ever  saw— and  I  have  seen  a  great  many. 

irvine  McCartney. 

Arcadia,  N.  Y.,  May  l(Jth,  1S72. 

The  Essex  pig  arrived  safe  and  in  good  order,  and  I  am 
well  pleased  with  him.  He  is  all  that  I  anticipated. 

L.  J.  BENTON. 

Austin,  Texas,  Feb.  0th,  1872. 

The  pigs  arrived  yesterday,  and  look  remarkably  well. 
To  say  that  I  am  thoroughly  pleased  is  scarce  enough.  I  am 
more  than  pleased,  and  you  have  my  thanks  for  giving  me 
more  than  my  money’s  worth.  I  have  two  Scotchmen  in 
my  employ  who  were  in  ecstasies  over  them  (for  Scotch¬ 
men).  I  would  not  take  8150  for  the  pair  of  pigs. 

B.  R.  TOWNSEND. 


I  am  breeding  Essex  pigs  with  great  care,  and  selling 
them  at  reasonable  rates.  They  give  good  satisfaction. 
Orders  promptly  attended  to.  Address 


HILL’S 


JOSEPH  HARRIS, 


“Archimedean”  Lain  Iter. 


In  placing  this  LAWN  MOWER  before  the  Public  for  the 
season  of  1872,  it  needs  no  recommendation,  as  it  lias  a  world¬ 
wide  celebrity.  Witli  the  improvements  recently  added  to 
this  favorite  Mower,  we  are  fully  warranted  in  saving  it  has 
no  equal  in  the  WORLD.  And  its  Immense  sale  for  the  last 
30  days  throughout  the  United  States  is  sufficient  proof  of 
the  above  assertion  and  of  its  great  superiority.  This  Lawn 
Mower  is  constructed  upon  truly  scientific  principles,  and  it 
is  the  only  perfectly  balanced  Lawn  Mower  ever  made, 
operated  'by  a  hail  and  adjustable  handle,  points  that  are  in¬ 
dispensable,  securing  ease  of  operating,  and  a  perfect,  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  level  cut. 

The  Hill’s  “Archimedean” 

was  the  first  (and  original)  balanced  LAWN  MOWER 
invented  in  ibis  country  or  any  other,  was  patented  in  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  its  invention  brought 
into  general  use  a  machine  that  is  now  a  necessity,  and 
almost  an  indispensable  article.  All  others  now  made  are 
copies  of  ttiis  machine,  and  the  public  are  cautioned  against 
them. 

For  shlo  by  all  the  leading  Seedsmen  and  Agricultural 
Implement  Dealers  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Testimonials-,  post-free,  Upon 
application  t»  us  or  any  of  our  Agents. 

Manufactured  by 

The  Hill’s  “  Arbliiffledean  ”  Lawn  Mower  Co.,' 

Hartford,  Ct. 

(Works  at  Colt’s  Armory.) 


AGENTS  wanted  to  Bell  household  articles-need- 
btl  Ify  evhfy  tffi'tA  AhffiT.ra  Plumb  &  Cb..  Fhiltn,  Pit. 


Moreton  Farm, 


Rochester,  NT.  Y. 


TO  1U  AM  &  Pill®. 


Our.^tCfeR  jof  Small  .Firtfif  s  this  fall  will  be  ivinierise, 
and  stuck  gCndine  and  hnmlxcd.  Parties  expecting  to  set 
largely  should  correspond  with  us. 

Price-list;  on  application.  Address 

A.  M.  PURDY,  Palmyra,,  NT.  Y. 
PURitY  iSi  j-l/VYcib,  sWtftli  Bend,  Inti. 
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Please  Observe. — It  often  causes  much 
dolay  when  matters  that  relate  to  busiuess  and  those  that 
belong  to  the  editorial  department  are  included  in  the 
same  letter.  All  business  letters  should  be  directed : 
Orange  Judd  &  Company.  Letters  relating  to  editorial 
matters  only  should  be  directed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist ,  245  Broadway.  When  one  wishes  to 
write  about  buiincss  and  editorial  matters  at  the  same 
time,  he  should  write  upon  separate  sheets,  and  direct 
to  the  publishers.  Many  answers  to  questions  are  de¬ 
layed  until  too  late  for  the  answers  to  be  of  use  because 
the  questions  are  included  in  business  letters. 

How  to  Trap  Moles. — V.  D.  Van  Nest, 
Hightstown,  N.  J.,  writes :  The  trap  a  man  or  boy,  time 
from  5  to  7  and  10  to  12  a.m.  and  5  to  7  p.m.  First  plow 
the  field,  then  harrow  and  roll ;  if  the  piece  is  so  large  that 
it  can  not  be  all  rolled  by  10  a.m.,  roll  three  or  four  times 
around  it.  Then  at  the  hours  before  named  let  the  per¬ 
son  walk  carefully  around  the  field,  and  he  will  find  the 
moles  at  work.  Place  the  foot  on  the  burrow,  two  or 
three  feet  behind  the  mole,  and  dig  it  out.  The  mole  is 
very  sensitive,  and  will  turn  back  at  a  slight  noise ;  so,  to 
be  successful,  it  requires  care.  As  the  mole  lives  along 
the  fences  and  under  stumps  and  trees,  they  should  be 
looked  after  in  the  walks.  A  man  can  catch  more  moles 
in  one  day,  working  as  here  described,  than  can  be  caught 
in  one  month  with  a  trap. 

Protection  to  Orchards. — A  large  or¬ 
chard  near  Girard,  Pa.,  of  several  thousand  trees,  is  pro¬ 
tected  on  the  north  and  west  by  a  tract  of  woodland,  and 
during  fifteen  years  there  has  not  been  a  failure  in  the 
crops  on  this  orchard.  This  may  be  due  to  other  causes, 
but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  anything  other  than  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  woodland  should  be  credited  with  it. 

Steam  Plows  and  Tackle.— The  new 

tariff  bill,  which  goes  into  operation  August  1st,  permits 
the  free  importation  of  steam-plows  and  necessary  en¬ 
gines  and  tackle  for  individual  use  on  farms. 

“  Corner  ”  in  Grain-Bags. — The  Cali¬ 
fornia  harvest  is  progressing  with  rapidity ;  but  the 
larmers  are  laboring  under  a  difficulty  arising  from  a 
scarcity  of  bags.  Bags  are  the  farmers’  barn  and  granary 
in  California,  for  the  wheat  is  cut,  thrashed,  and  bagged 
on  the  field.  If,  therefore,  bags  are  wanting,  harvesting 
is  seriously  interfered  with.  The  Eastern  markets  are 
receiving  large  orders  by  telegraph,  and  by  and  by  the 
“  comer  ”  will  be  turned. 

The  Wheat  Market.— It  is  a  singular 
fact  that  the  condition  of  the  weather  in  England  just 
now  is  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  rise  or  fall  in  value  of 
wheat  over  the  whole  civilized  world.  A  week’s  rain 
there  lately  caused  an  advance,  and  now  a  week’s  favor¬ 
able  weather  checks  the  rise,  and  falling  markets  occur 
all  over  Europe  and  America. 

Buying  a  Farm, — “M.  W.,”  New  Preston, 
Ct.,  asks  if  it  would  be  advisable  to  run  in  debt  for  a 
farm,  which  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  a  horse,  cow, 
and  ten  sheep,  and  leave  five  acres  for  market-gardening, 
and  bow  much  land  would  be  required,  and  lastly,  if  it 
would  be  better  to  buy  land  with  a  house,  or  without 
and  build  one  ;  he  has  $500  to  start  with.— This  depends 
altogether  on  the  kind  of  man  Mr.  W.  is.  For  some  men 
it  would  be  quite  safe  to  go  in  debt  for  a  farm,  while 
for  others  it  would  not ;  of  this  he  must  be  his  own 
judge.  Fifteen  to  twenty  acres  of  fair  land  would  be 
sufficient  to  keep  the  stock  mentioned,  and  generally 
farms  with  buildings  can  be  purchased  relatively  cheaper 
than  without  them. 


Tree  Planting.  —  The  champion  tree- 
planter  of  Nebraska,  and  doubtless  of  the  world,  is  J.  D. 
Smith,  who  lives  near  Lincoln  in  that  State,  who  planted 
on  “  Arbor  day  ”  one  tree  per  second  for  nearly  ten 
hours.  The  result  is  a  grove  of  33,550  trees.  Thus  says 
the  Nebraska  Herald. 

Value  of  Farms  in  England. — At  a 

sale  of  estates  in  England  lately  farms  were  sold  at  $230 
per  acre.  These  farms  rented  at  $5  per  acre,  or  less  than 
2J  per  cent  on  the  value.  Few  good  farms  in  New  York 
or  Pennsylvania  could  be  purchased  or  rented  for  any  less. 

Fancy  Stock  Raising.— “J.  G.,”  Ida- 
ville, Pennsylvania,  puts  the  following  question:  he  has 
100  acres  of  land  worth  ten  thousand  dollars,  not  all  paid 
for,  but  by  raising  grain  clears  only  three  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  per  year ;  could  he  make  more  by  selling  his  farm  or 
by  raising  fancy  thorough-bred  stock  ?— It  is  very  doubt¬ 
ful ;  after  paying  interest  on  part  of  the  cost  of  the  farm, 


he  has  rent  and  all  expenses  paid  and  $300  left  and  a  safe 
business,  and  this  is  better  than  many  other  professions 
can  secure.  Raising  fancy  stock  is  a  poor  business,  ex¬ 
cept  to  a  few  men,  and  to  them  it  is  profitable  because 
they  are  few.  J.  G.  is  better  off  on  his  farm  ;  if  he  will 
keep  and  sell  more  stock  he  can  improve  in  this  direction. 

•  A  Wclfcn.se  of  tke  Goplier. — W.  Q. 

White,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  writes  that  he.  thinks  that 
“  the  gopher  ”  has  been  unjustly'  accused  of  being  very 
destructive  to  vegetation.  He  examined  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  of  one,  and  found  the  remains  of  a  large 
bug,  eleven  cut-worms,  and  two  kernels  of  com.  He 
thinks  that  when  the  animal  pulls  up  the  corn,  it  is  to 
get  at  the  grub  at  the  root.  The  true  Gopher,  or  Pouched 
Gopher,  about  the  destructiveness  of  which  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  as  it  will  kill  a  whole  row  of  young  trees,  is 
not  found  in  Michigan.  The  animal  to  which  our  cor¬ 
respondent  refers  is  probably  the  Striped  Gopher,  or 
Leopard  Sphermophilo,  which  is  not  accused  of  the 
serious  mischief  committed  by  the  larger  and  more 
western  Gopher.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  name  Go¬ 
pher  should  be  applied  to  three  or  four  squirrel-like 
animals  and  to  a  tortoise,  as  it  often  leads  to  confusion. 

Old  Blaster. — “  J.  C.  G.”  wants  to  know  if 
old  plaster  is  worth  hauling  two  miles  to  put  on  his  land, 
and  if  it  will  do  to  mix  in  mortar  to  plaster  a  log-cabin 
with.— Yes.  If  the  old  plaster  is  finely  broken  up  and 
mixed  with  some  fresh  lime,  it  will  make  very  good 
mortar  for  this  work. 

„  Lime,  Salt,  and  Blaster.— “  L.  C.,” 
Laurel,  Md.,  asks  if  he  is  doing  right  to  top-dress  his  com 
and  clover  with  lime,  salt,  and  plaster. — Yes;  butacropof 
clover  should  be  plowed  in  occasionally ;  this  dressing 
will  not  do  always  alone;  it  is  good  as  a  help. 

Bropagating  tke  Ivy. — Mrs.  S.  T.  M., 
Garden  City,  Minn.  Nothing  is  easier.  Make  cuttings 
six  inches  long  and  set  them  in  a  moist,  shady  place, 
or  you  can  set  out  a  plant  and  layer  the  branches,  each 
of  which  will  be  a  good  plant  by  fall. 

Sulphur  in  Fruil-Troes. — The  gen¬ 
tleman  in  British  Columbia  who  writes  us  an  account  of 
boring  his  fruit-trees,  filling  the  holes  with  sulphur,  and 
plugging  them  up,  must  excuse  us  from  publishing  his 
communication.  This  medicating  trees  by  introducing 
foreign  substances  into  their  trunks,  is  one  of  the  old 
fallacies  that  is  every  now  and  then  revived.  Sulphur  is 
quite  insoluble,  and  sand  would  have  answered  just  as 
well.  The  sulphur  being  placed  well  into  the  center  of 
the  tree,  is  beyond  the  circulating  sap,  and  if  it  were 
soluble,  would  not  be-  taken  up.  Besides,  it  is  an  un¬ 
necessary  mutilation  of  the  trees.  If,  as  our  corre¬ 
spondent  states,  his  trees  regained  their  health,  some 
cause  must  be  looked  for  other  than  the  sulphur. 

Hedge  for  Texas. — “E.  H.  C.,”  Hous¬ 
ton,  writes  that  the  China  Tree,  recommended  by  a  cor¬ 
respondent  in  February,  makes  a  good  ornamental  hedge, 
but  will  not  turn  cattle  until  it  has.  grown  very  strong. 
He  thinks  that  the  best  hedge-plant  for  Western  Texas 
is  the  Pyracanth  Thorn. 

Mulching  Grapes.-11  S.  M.  F.,”  Hanni¬ 
bal,  Mo.  We  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  use  a  mulch 
upon  bearing  vines.  The  soil  needs  all  the  sun’s  heat, 
in  order  to  produce  the  best  fruit.  What  say  your  Mis¬ 
souri  grape-growers  ? 

How  to  Kill  Hocks;. — “ T.  S.  S.,”  of 
Yenango  Co.,  Pa.,  writes  us  that,  in  his  experience,  the 
only  certain  method  of  destroying  docks  is  to  “dig 
them  up,  root  and  branch,  and  burn  them.”  He  thinks 
John  Johnston’s  plan  of  mowing  them  early  in  clover 
while  they  are  in  blossom  will  not  kill  them,  no  says 
he  had  a  patch  near  the  barn  covered  with  docks,  and  he 
has  mown  them  at  least  half  a  dozen  times  every  year, 
and  has  cut  them  up  below  the  crown  time  and  time 
again  with  a  hoe,  and  all  to  no  purpose.  In  his  door- 
yard  he  has  dug  them  up  with  a  mattock,  and  then  in 
some  places  put  two  feet  of  earth  on  top  of  them  with  a 
scraper,  and  after  thus  being  dug  up,  the  roots  that 
remained  in  the  ground  grew  as  •  thrifty  a  crop  as  ever, 
and  worse  than  before,  for  now  they  run  down  or  up  so 
much  deeper ! 

We  are  well  aware  that  where  docks  once  get  full 
possession  of  the  soil  they  are  a  very  troublesome  weed 
to  kill.  But  still,  in  ordinary  farm  practice,  the  plan 
recommended  by  Mr.  Johnston  is  certainly  a  good  one. 

It  prevents  the  docks  from  going  to  seed,  and  if  the 
method  is  persisted  in,  and  the  laud  is  thoroughly 
cultivated  when  under  the  plow,  and  no  docks,  are 


suffered  to  go  to  seed,  a  few  years  of  such  treatment 
will  unquestionably  rid  the  farm  of  this  troublesome 
pest.  We  do  not  think  that  mowing  alone  will  kill 
them,  but  mowing  in  conjunction  with  thorough  culti¬ 
vation  will  in  time  do  so. 


Time  <m  Garden  Land. — “  G.  R.  V.,” 
Williamsport,  Va.,  has  been  advised  to  put  a  hundred 
bushels  of  lime  per  acre  on  his  garden,  which  is  rich 
with  horse  manure,  but  wants  to  hear  from  the  Agri¬ 
culturist  before  he  acts.  We  would  rather  use  fifty 
bushels  now,  and  fifty  bushels  in  three  or  four  years, 
than  a  hundred  all  at  once. 


Rye- Grass.— “E.  P.,”  Milltown,  N.  J., 
wishes  to  know  all  about  rye-grass,  and  which  kind  is 
best.  Italian  rye-grass  (Lolium  Italicum)  is  the  best  of  the 
rye-grasses.  It  needs  a  rich  moist  soil,  is  not  suited  to 
sandy  thin  soils,  makes  good  hay,  and  requires  two 
bushels  of  seed  (18  lbs.  per  bushel)  per  acre.  It  is  in¬ 
ferior  to  timothy  or  orchard  grass  in  some  respects. 


Rape  or  Coleseed. — “A  Subscriber  ”  asks 
us  to  tell  him  something  about  that  rape  or  coleseed 
mentioned  in  the  March  Agriculturist,  and  where  the 
seed  can  be  procured.  Rape  is  a  plant  related  to  the 
turnip,  but  has  not  a  root  like  that.  It  is  grown  wholly 
for  the  green  fodder,  or  for  the  seed.  It  is,  like  the 
turnip,  a  biennial,  and  flowers  in  the  second  year.  It 
thrives  well  on  black  peaty  or  mucky  soils,  and  is  useful 
for  bringing  such  soils  into  condition  for  other  crops.  A 
rich  sandy  loam  is  also  very  suitable.  When  sown  early 
in  July,  it  will  be  ready  for  sheep  to  be  turned  on  in 
October  and  November,  and  they  will  get  it  during 
winter  from  beneath  the  snow  if  it  is  not  too  deep  ;  it 
may  be  fed  again  early  in  spring,  and  the  refuse  should 
be  or  may  be  plowed  in  when  not  completely  fed  off 
before  it  seeds,  when  a  crop  of  wheat  may  follow  with 
advantage.  It  is  often  grown  for  the  seed,  which  pro¬ 
duces  rape-oil,  and  the  cake  left  after  the  oil  is  expressed 
makes  a  rich  feed  for  sheep  or  cattle.  The  haulm 
or  stalks  furnish  very  good  dry  feed.  It  would  be  a 
valuable  winter  fodder  crop  for  sheep  where  the  snow 
does  not  lie  deeper  than  a  few  inches.  A  peck  of  seed 
per  acre  is  needed  when  sown  broadcast,  three  pounds 
when  in  drills.  The  seed  can  be  purchased  at  most  of 
the  large  seed-stores.  The  black  seed  fed  to  canary- 
birds  is  rape-seed. 


Farming  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  Md. 


Thos.  G.  Reynolds,  Talbot  Co.,  Md.,  writes  us  a  very 
interesting  letter  on  his  mode  of  cultivating  the  flat  level 
lands  of  the  Eastern  Shore.  The  soil  is  a  rich,  heavy 
loam,  underlaid  by  a  compact  clay,  which  necessitates 
surface-draining.  His  rotation  is  the  “three-field  sys¬ 
tem” — corn,  wheat,  and  pasture — chosen  mainly  to  keep 
down  the  blue-grass  or  wire-grass.  The  corn  is  cut  and 
carted  off,  and  the  wheat  sown  and  covered  with  a  three- 
furrowed  plow,  by  which  the  land  is  thrown  into  four-foot 
ridges  with  water-furrows  between  them.  The  wheat  is 
harvested  with  the  reaping  machine,  one  wheel  running 
in  the  furrow,  and  a  four-foot  swath  is  cut.  The  next 
year  the  field  is  pastured,  and  then  the  ridges  are  reversed 
for  corn,  the  land  being  heavily  manured  for  this  crop, 
and  none  given  to  the  wheat.  The  corn  is  sown  with  the 
drill,  and  the  furrows  between  the  ridges  (being  cleaned 
out,  the  planting  is  complete.  On  this  system  crops  arc 
made  of  50  bushels  of  corn  (sometimes  80  bushels),  and 
30  bushels  (sometimes  50  bushels)  of  wheat  per  acre. 
Now,  he  asks  what  is  our  opinion  of  this  mode  of  culti¬ 
vation,  and  especially  if  we  would  recommend  under¬ 
draining.— In  reply,  wo  have  no  fault  to  find  with  this 
system  of  cropping,  believing  that  certain  special  rota¬ 
tions  are  well  adapted  to  certain  localities  and  circum¬ 
stances.  But,  as  regards  the  question  of  drainage,  we 
should  certainly  in  this  case  advise  underdraining,  not 
only  to  get  rid  of  the  water,  but  as  a  means  of  preventing 
the  rampant  growth  of  grass,  which  is  the  chief  source  of 
trouble.  If  ever  there  was  a  soil  t  hat  needed  underdrain¬ 
ing  this  is  one,  and  it  is  one  also  which  freed  from  sur¬ 
face  water  would  soon  admit  of  deeper  cultivation  being 
gradually  brought  in.  We  have  known  of  similar  cases 
in  which  draining  led  to  an  effectual  cleansing  of  the 
ground  from  grass,  especially  couch-grass,  a  nuisance 
equally  troublesome  as  wire-grass.  Having  some  per¬ 
sonal  acquaintance  with  the  Eastern  Shove,  we  have 
greater  confidence  in  making  this  statement  than  if  we 
wrote  only  on  general  principles,  knowing  that  a  want  of 
drainage  is  the  great  trouble  generally.,  in  this  particular- 
district.  With  a  fine  climate,  a  rich  soil,  and  teeming 
wealth  of  luxuries  in  and  on  their  numerous  bays  and 
creeks,  and  water  communication  to  almost  every  con¬ 
siderable  farm,  the  farmers  of  this  district  yet  need  one 
thing— which  is  drainage. 
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This  little  book  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all  who 
would  find  instruction  and  entertainment  in  the  narrative 
of  au  old  hunter’s  experience.  The  following,  from  the 
author’s  Preface,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  character  and 
design  of  the  work : 

“  I  am  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  but  when  I  was  a  boy  I 
became  fond  of  a  gun  and  a  trap,  and  my  first  success  in 
my  shop  was  to  make  a  steel  trap.  It  was  my  aim  to 
become  an  expert  trapper,  and  I  tried  my  hand  at  catch¬ 
ing  foxes. 

“  Many  a  dollar  have  I  paid  to  cunning  old  men  to  learn 
the  art,  and  I  have  succeeded  pretty  well,  too ;  but  why 
has  not  some  man  of  experience  written  a  book  explain¬ 
ing  the  art  of  successfully  trapping  the  different  kinds.of 
fur  animals  ?  I  propose  to  tell  the  boys  how  to  do  it. 

“  I  have  studied  the  nature  and  habits  of  animals  of 
different  species,  and  a  plan  that  was  good  to  capture  the 
otter,  the  mink,  and  the  beaver,  forty  years  ago,  is  just 
ns  good  now  as  then.  The  nature  of  animals  doesn't 
change  like  the  nature  of  men  ;  we  have  grown  wiser, 
while  they  have  remained  the  same.  The  mode  of  cap¬ 
turing  them  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  the  way  used  now, 
may  be  put  together,  and  succeed  better  than  cither  one 
alone. 

“  Men  are  traveling  through  the  country  selling  recipes 
at  a  high  price  to  teach  how  to  dress  skins.  I  propose  in 
this  work  to  teach  all  these  things,  so  that  a  man  may 
have  them  in  a  neat  little  volume  for  reference  at  any 
time.  I  shall  also  treat  upon  angling  for  the  trout,  the 
bass,  and  the  pickerel,  which  I  think  I  understand.  I 
hope  to  make  it  all  so  plain  that  even  the  inexperienced 
will,  in  some  measure,  succeed.” 
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Carbolic  and  Cresylic  Acids. 

Disinfectant,  Insect  Destroyer,  Pre¬ 
ventive  of  Fungus,  etc. 

We  have  watched  with  great  interest  the  results  of  vari¬ 
ous  applications  of  these  compounds,  knowing  that  if  suc¬ 
cessful,  they  would  he  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  commu¬ 
nity.  By  tests  made  under  our  own  supervision,  and  the  re¬ 
ports  of  careful  observers,  we  believe  it  to  be  established 
that  these  Cresylic  Compounds  are 

1st,  Complete  Disinfectants.- — They  not  only  re¬ 
move  all  noxious  odors  from  sinks,  privies,  stables,  etc.,  but 
will  destroy  all  infection  in  clothing,  rooms,  etc.,  washed 
with  their  solution.  Tlius,  contagion  from  Small-Pox,  Typhus 
Fever,  Cholera,  and  other  diseases,  may  he  effectually  pre¬ 
vented.  They  are  used  in  the  New  York  and  other  Hospitals 
for  these  purposes. 

2(1.  Insect  Destroyers. — An  animal  washed  with 
Carbolic  Soap  will  ho  entirely  freed  from  all  vermin.  It 
will  destroy  ticks  on  sheep,  fleas  on  dogs,  lice  on  cattle  or 
poultry,  roaches,  ants,  hed-hugs,  etc.,  in  rooms.  It  repels 
flics  from  animals,  and  thus  is  especially  useful  in  case  of 
wounds  or  sores  from  any  cause. 

3d.  Preventive  of  Fungus  Growth.— On  this 

point  we  ask  for  further  experiment.  We  feel  confident  this 
soap,  properly  applied,  will  prevent  smut  in  wheat,  mildew 
on  vines,  and  similar  parasitic  growth,  and  trust  that  exper¬ 
imenters  will  furnish  the  result  of  their  trials. 

1th.  Cleaning  Sores,  etc.— For  washing  ulcers  and 
other  foul  sores,  and  preventing  gangrene  in  wounds,  etc.. 
Carbolic  Soap  is,  we  believe,  unequaled.  We  know  also  that 
it  lias  been  successful  wherever  used,  for  footrot  in  sheep, 
and  mauge,  itch,  ring-worm,  and  other  skiu  diseases. 

Desiring  that  our  readers  should  be  benefited  by  the  ex¬ 
tended  introduction  of  what  we  believe  to  he  so  valuable, 
we  have  established  a  general  agency  for  the  sale  of  these 
compounds  keeping  them  constantly  on  hand,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  fill  orders  at  wholesale  or-retail,  at  the  following 
prices. 

Slleep  Dip,  for  Curing  Scab  and  Destroying  Insects 
oil  Sheep. 

5-Ib  Canisters,  $1.75;  per  dozen . $15.00 

10  “  “  3.00;  “  “  .  27.00 

50  “  Kegs. . . . . 10.00 

200  “  Bids . 35.00 

Proportions  are  1  lb.  Dip  to  5  gallons  water  for  5  to  10  Sheep, 
if  they  are  very  large  and  heavily  .fleeced.  For  ordinary¬ 
sized  animals,  or  those  recently  shorn,  1  lb.  Dip  will  tajke  8 
to  10  gallons  water.  The  solution  must  he  graded  according 
to  the  age  and  condition  of  the  animal. 

Cresylic  Ointment,  for  Cure  of  Footrot,  etc.  Iu 
solution  for  killing  Insects,  etc.,  on  stock.  Iu  1-lb.  Canisters,  at 
75cts. ;  per  dozen,  $0.25;  in  3-tt.  Canisters,  $1.50  per  dozen, 
$12.50 ;  in  5-lb.  Canisters,  $2.25 ;  per  dozen,  $18.00. 

Carbolic  Disinfecting  Soap.— In  tablets  for  con¬ 
venient  use  in  washing  Horses,  Dogs,  Pigs,  etc.,  destroying 
Insects  of  all  kinds,  protecting  from  Flies,  curative  of  Sores, 
Scratches,  and  Chafes  of  all  kinds.  In  boxes,  1  doz.  tablets, 
$1.75;  in  boxes  of  1-lb.  bars,  0  each,  $2.50. 

Carbolic  Plant  Protector.— To  6e  used  as  a  wash 
for  Plants,  Trees,  etc. ;  to  destroy  and  prevent  the  harbor¬ 
ing  of  Insects.  In  1  lb.  Canisters,  75  cts.;  per  doz.,  $0.00;  in 
5-lb.  Canisters,  $2.25;  per  dozen,  $18X0;  in  10-lb.  Canisters, 
$3.00;  per  dozen,  $30X0. 

Granulated  Carbolic  Disinfecting  Powder.— 

It  removes  noxious  odors  from  Stables,  Poultry-houses, 
Cellars,  Sewers,  Water-closets,  etc.,  and  prevents,  in  a  groat 
degree,  infection  from  contagious  diseases.  It  is  specially 
well  adapted  for  household  use,  to  purify  the  air  and  pre¬ 
serve  health.  In  1-lb.  boxes,  23  cts.;  in  5-lb.  boxes,  $1.23;  in 
10- lb.  boxes,  $1.75. 

Carbolic  Laundry  Soap,  for  the  Laundry,  etc. ;  60-lb. 
boxes,  in  10  paper  boxes  containing  G  as.  each,  packed  in  a 
case,  16  cts.  per  lb. 

Carbolic  Toilet  Soap,  perfumed,  two  sizes.  No. 

1,  $3,  and  No.  5  $1  per  dozen ;  In  boxes  of  3  cakes. 

Carbolic  Bath  Soap,  $1.50  per  dozen.  In  boxes  oi  3 
dozen  each. 
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* 

VEGETABLES  AIYD  FRUITS. 

BY  THE  LATE 

WILLIAM  N.  WHITE, 

OF  ATHENS,  GA. 

WITH  AUDITIONS  BT  Mr..  J.  VAN  BUKEN  AND 
UK.  JAS.  (JAM  AK. 

KEVI8EU  AND  NEWLY  STSHEUTYITl). 

IIlUSTKATS'l), 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS 

It  supplies  a  place  long  vacant  in  Southern  literature,  and 
should  he  in  the  hands  of  every  man  or  woman  who  culti¬ 
vates  a  foot  of  ground.  While  it  treats  very  freely  of  the 
vegetable  garden,  it  devotes  much  space  also  to  fruits,  etc. 
—Tribune  (Mobile,  Ala.) 

It  is  illustrated  by  a  portrait  of  the  author,  and  numerous 
engravings  of  subjects  treated.  It  is  a  work  of  130  pages, 
and  is  a  complete  manual  of  kitchen  gardening  and  fruit 
culture—  Telegraph  (Macon,  Ga.) 

Mr.  White  was  prime  authority  in  his  specialty,  and  tins 
volume  is  a  complete  manual  for  gardening  for  Southern 
latitudes.  Besides  the  usual  fruits  and  vegetables  of  North¬ 
ern  gardens,  there  are  full  instructions  as  to  the  culture  of 
the  almond,  fig,  orange,  lemon,  shaddock,  olive,  yam, 
ground-nut,  Madeira  nut,  and  pistachio.  In  view  of  the  ris¬ 
ing  importance  of  “truck  farming”  in  the  South  to  supply 
Northern  markets  with  early  vegetables  and  fruit,  this  book 
is  quite  important  to  the  gardeners  of  either  section.— 
fegister  (Wheeling,  W.  Ya.) 

Coming  from  the  pen  of  an  experienced  cultivator  of 
Southern  vegetables  and  fruits,  the  reader,  whether  of  old 
or  recent  residence,  is  put  in  possession  of  tacts  relating  to 
the  soil,  climate,  and  varieties  of  plants  adapted  to  the 
South  that  would  otherwise  require  much  time  and  expense 
to  acquire.  The  vineyard  and  orchard  receive  sufficient 
attention  to  furnish  all  the  necessary  information  for  the 
beginner.  We  regard  the  book  as  especially  adapted  for  the 
private  garden,  and  if  a  copy  could  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  every  farmer,  we  might  expect,  on  oar  visits  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  to  be  regaled  upon  something  else  than  “bacon  and 
greens  ."—Daily  State  Journal. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  1856,  but  the 
second,  now  just  issued,  is  much  enlarged,  containing  441 
pages.  It  embraces  a  much  larger  range  of  topics  than,  the 
title  indicates,  and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  compilations 
of  facts  that  we  have  anywhere  seen  in  a  single  volume,  re¬ 
lating  to  different  kinds  of  soil,  and  their  adaptation  to  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables.— Journal  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  (St.  Louis,  Mo.) 

The  book  itself  we  can  commend  to  our  fanners  and  gar¬ 
deners.  Its  author  was  formerly  connected  with  the 
“  Southern  Agriculturist,”  a  most  excellent  farmers'  paper, 
and  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the.  wants  of  the 
Southern  people  in  respect  to  their  farming  and  gardening 
operations.—  Gazette  and  fanner. 

A  complete  gardening  .book  for  the  localities  which  it 
specifies.  It  is  full  and  .comprehensive,  and  written  in  a 
clear,  perspicuous  style.  A  volume  of  111  pages,  well 
printed  and  bound.— Republican  (St.  Louis,  Mo.) 

It  is  very  comprehensive,  embracing  all  the  improved 
kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  the  modern  modes  and 
Implements  of  tillage.  Its  arrangement  is  systematic,  and 
entirely  convenient  for  prompt  reference.  It  is  illustrated 
by  a  large  number  of  drawings  relating  to  garden  and  fruit 
cultivation,  such  as  trailing,  grafting,  draining,  transplant¬ 
ing,  together  with  pictures  of  novel  fruits  and  vegetables.— 
Dispatch  (Richmond,  Ya.) 

Price,  post-paid,  §3.00. 
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Gardening  for  Profit 


In  the  Market  and  Family  Garden. 

By  Peter  Henderson. 

ILLUSTRATED. 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

All  the  vegetables  that  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  our 
latitude  are  described,  together  with  the  best  methods 
for  growing  them.  The  author  also  imparts  practical 
instructions  on  the  subjects  of  drainage,  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  and  management  of  hot-beds.  Numerous  well-ex¬ 
ecuted  wood-cuts  tend  to  make  clearer  the  instructions  oi 
the  author. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

The  author  of  this  treatise  is  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  successful  of  those  gardeners  who  supply  New 
York  with  green  vegetables  ;  and  as  he  writes  from  long 
and  dear-bought  experience,  the  positive,  dogmatic  tone 
he  often  assumes  is  by  no  means  unbecoming.  The  book 
itself  is  intended  to  he  a  guide  for  beginners  embarking 
in  the  author’s  business,  and  gives  full  and  explicit  direc¬ 
tions  about  all  the  operations  connected  with  market¬ 
gardening,  lists  of  varieties  of  the  most  profitable  vege¬ 
tables,  and  much  sound  advice  on  kindred  topics.  Though 
designed  for  a  special  class,  it  can  not  fail  to  he  valuable 
to  the  amateur  and  private  gardener,  and  unlucky  experi¬ 
ence  haii  taught  us  that  the  information  contained  in  a 
single  chapter  would  have  been  worth  to  us  the  price  of 
the  book. — Daily  Mercury  (New  Bedford). 

It  is  unquestionably  the  most  thorough  and  the  best 
work  of  its  kind  we  have  yet  had  from  the  pen  of  an 
American  author.  It  is  written  in  a  clear,  concise  style, 
and  thus  made  more  comprehensive  than  works  which 
smack  more  of  the  office  than  the  farm  or  garden. 

[Daily  Evening  Times  (Bangor,  Me.). 

Mr.  Henderson  writes  from  knowledge,  and  is  not  one 
of  those  amateur  cultivators  whose  potatoes  cost  them 
ten  dollars  a  bushel,  and  whose  eggs  ought  to  be  as 
valuable  as  those  of  that  other  member  of  their  family — 
the  goose  of  golden-egg-laying  memory — for  they  are  all 
but  priceless.  No  ;  lie  is  a  practical  mau,  and  he  has  the 
art  of  imparting  the  knowledge  he  possesses  in  a  very 
agreeable  manner ;  and  he  lias  brought  together  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  amount  of  useful  matter  in  a  small  volume, 
which  those  who  would  “garden  for  profit”  ought  to 
study  carefully. — Evening  Traveller  (Boston). 

There  are  marvels  of  transformation  and  rapid  repro¬ 
duction  recorded  therein,  which  might  well  shame  the 
dull  fancy  of  the  author  of  Aladdin  or  of  Kaloolah, 
There  is  no  theory  about  it ;  a  man  who  has  made  him¬ 
self  ricli  by  market-gardening  plainly  tells  our  young 
men  how  they  can  get  rich  as  easily  as  lie  did,  and  with¬ 
out  wandering  to  California  or  Montana  for  it  cither. 

[Horace  Greeley  in  the  A7.  Y.  Tribune. 

We  have  devoted  more  space  to  this  little  work  than 
we  usually  do  to  tomes  much  more  pretentious.  We  have 
done  so  because  of  the  rare  merits  of  the  book  in  its 
fund  of  information,  useful  to  tlie  farmer  and  market- 
gardener,  and  because  of  the  dearth  of  that  kind  of 
knowledge.  We  earnestly  advise  that  fraternity,  for 
whom  this  work  was  written,  to  buy  it  and  study  it.  If 
any  among  them  have  never  yet  read  a  hook,  let  this  bo 
their  primer,  and  we  will  vouch  for  the  excellence  and 
endurance  of  the  priming.  The  work  is  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  with  wood-cuts .—Louisville  Daily  Journal. 

Price,  post-paid,  $1.50. 
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Breeding,  Rearing,  Management, 

AXD 

Improvement. 

With  Numerous  Illustrations. 

By  JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

OF  MORETON  FARM,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

To  say  that  this  work  on  the  pig  is  by  Joseph  Harris, 
that  genial  philosopher-farmer  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who 
writes  the  “Walks  and  Talks  upon  the  Farm”  in  the 
Agriculturist ,  is  to  insure  for  his  hook  at  once  a  large 
circle  of  delighted  readers.  He  is  just  the  man  to  lay 
down  the  gospel  for  the  raising  of  pigs  or  any  other  do. 
mcstic  animal.  If  all  breeders  and  farmers  would  follow 
Mr.  Harris’s  directions,  pork  would  be  a  very  different 
article  of  food  from  what  it  is  now,  and  could  he  eaten 
without  any  fears  of  the  trichina. 

[Springfield  llepublican. 

The  author  discusses  the  pig— for  ho  takes  exception 
to  the  word  hog  as  applied  to  the  domesticated  animal— 
with  a  view  of  showing  how  the  most  pork  and  lard  can 
be  produced  from  the  smallest  amount  of  feed.  lie  gives 
elaborate  descriptions  of  the  different  breeds  of  swine, 
showing  the  peculiarities  of  each,  and  the  relative  ad¬ 
vantages  to  the  producer. — [Prairie  Farmer  (Chicago). 

The  pig  is  doubtless  one  of  the  most  valuable  animals 
that  a  farmer  can  raise,  and  it  is  the  laudable  purpose  of 
Mr.  Harris  to  tell  farmers  how  to  treat  their  pigs  so  as  to 
get  tlie  most  profit  from  them,  and  what  kind  of  pigs  arc 
best.— [Dally  Evening  Traveller  (Boston). 

It  treats  of  breeding,  rearing,  managing,  and  improv¬ 
ing  swine  ;  and  what  Mr.  Harris  don’t  know  on  these 
topics,  is  hardly  worth  knowing  at  all.  The  hook  is  fully 
illustrated,  and  is  very  valuable  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  this  branch  of  stock-raising. 

[Lowell  (Mass.)  Daily  Courier. 

The  author  is  a  practical  farmer,  and  lias  gathered  the 
results  of  many  experiments  besides  his  own.  The  hook 
is  amply  illustrated. 

[ Depublican  Statesman  (Concord,  N.  H.). 

Almost  everything  a  farmer  wants  to  know  about  the 
breeding,  keeping,  and  fattening  of  pigs,  is  here  put 
down  in  plain,  common  sense,  and  is  mainly  the  result 
of  the  writer’s  own  management. — [Maine  Farmer. 

This  is  an  interesting,  valuable,  and  a  much-needed 
treatise  on  an  important  department  of  rural  economy. 
It  contains  about  50  illustrations  of  pigs,  piggeries, 
troughs,  etc.  We  are  heartily  glad  our  old  friend  Harris 
was  persuaded  to  prepare  this  useful  Manual  on  the  Pig — 
breeds,  breeding,  feeding,  etc.,  comprising  what  farmers 
need  know  respecting  this  department  of  husbandry. 

>  [Boston  Cultivator. 

This  little  hook  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  contains 
information  in  abundance,  which  every  farmer  ought  to 
possess. — [Weekly  Mail  (St.  Louis). 

nere  is  a  hook  written  by  a  practical  farmer,  who  lias 
brought  to  the  aid  of  his  own  large  experience  and  ob¬ 
servation  the  most  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
science  of  breeding,  and,  as  might  reasonably  he  ex¬ 
pected,  we  have  from  his  pen  the  best  hook  on  the  Pig 
ever  written.— [  Western  Stock  Journal. 

Price,  Post-paid,  $1.50 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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ZELL’S  ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

ZTl  is  a  Dictionary  of  Language.  It  con- 
tains  every  word  in  the  English  language  with 


every  ■ 

its  derivation  and  definition.” 


It  has  a 


ZT71  is  a  Biographical  Dictionary. 

«X_J#  sketch  of  every  noted  person  of  all  ages,  many 
of  thapi  with  portraits. 

ZB .1  is  a  complete  Gazetteer.  It  has  a  descrip- 
oJ_J»  tion  of  every  country,  sea,  lake,  river,  moun¬ 
tain,  town,  etc.,  in  the  world. 

Zlji  is  a  Medical  Dictionary.  It  contains  a  de- 
.  B 'i *  scription  of  diseases,  remedies,  instruments,  sur¬ 
gical  operations,  etc.,  etc. 

ZT71  is  a  History  of  Hie  World.  It  contains  a 
»  JLlt  •  description  of  the  migration  of  races,  the  progress 
of  nations,  their  customs,  laws,  religions,  etc. 

ZY71  is  a  complete  Natural  History.  It  describes 
•  ICi*  all  animals,  birds,  insects,  fishes,  and  reptiles. 

Zlj  is  a  complete  work  on  Botany.  It  de- 
b1ji«  scribes  every  plant,  flower,  vegetable,  and  tree; 
with  their  properties,  uses,  etc. 

ZTTi  is  a  complete  work  on  Mechanics.  It  de- 
.JLli#  scribes  all  new  inventions,  engines,  machinery, 
tools,  etc. 

Z  fjl  is  a  complete  Church  History.  It  de- 

•  scribes,  impartially,  the  various  divisions  of  the 

church  of  all  ages. 

ZTjt  is  equal  to  a  whole  library  of  ivories. 

.  Ali»  It  describes  every  material  or  non-material  tiling 
that  is  capable  o'f  description  in  the  language. 

ZTT'  is  well  illustrated.  It  contains  nearly  three 
thousand  engravings  of  persons,  animals,  plants, 
trees,  flowers,  machines,  buildings,  etc. 

A  specimen  number,  containing  forty  pages,  will  be  sent 
to  any  address  on  the  receipt  of  10  cents.  Sold  only  by  sub¬ 
scription.  Agents  and  canvassers  wanted. 

T.  ELLWOOD  ZELL,, 

17  and  19  South  Sixth  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
and  5  Beckman  street,  New  York. 
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NOW  HEADY.  PRICE  FIVE  DOLLARS. 

GEO.  P.  ROWELL  &  CO.,  Puto’rs, 

41  Park:  Row,  New  York. 

CAN  BE  ORDERED  THROUGH  NEWS-DEALERS. 


Massachusetts  state 

COLLEGE.—' The  course  occupies  four  years,  and 
with  a  thorough  Literary  and  Scientific  Education,  includes 
a  practical  training  in  Agriculture.  Military  Tactics,  Chem¬ 
istry,  Civil  Engineering,  and  Veterinary  Medicine. 
Examinations  for  admission,  July  16  and  August  29. 
Expenses  for  tuition,  hoard,  etc.,  about  $300  per  annum. 
For  catalogue  or  information,  address 

President  IV.  S.  CLARK,  Amherst,  Mass. 


TRAORDINARY!— “The  People’s 

Monthly,”  Pittsburgh,  sends  free,  and  postage- 
paid ,  to  every  new  yearly  subscriber,  either— at 
choice— a  beautiful  Chromo  in  the  sheet  (if  “mount¬ 
ed,"  25  cents  more),  or  two  large  24x30  inch  engravings,  of 
different  subjects  ;  also,  one  24x30  engraving  for  every  yearly 
subscription  in  addition  to  one’s  own  ;  or,  this  superb  16-page 
family  paper  sent  on  trial,  from  June  to  January  (7  mos.), 
with  a  24x30  engraving,  and  only  $1.  It  is  the  only  illus¬ 
trated  paper  of  any  pretensions  outside  of  New  York;  is 
now  entering  its  second  year,  and  its  large  circulation  fur¬ 
nishes  the  best  test  of  merit.  Permanent  canvassers  wanted 
everywhere.  Big  profits  guaranteed.  Address,  for  circular 
and  “  outfit,”  People’s  Monthly,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


FRUIT  RECORDER 

AND 

COTTAGE  GARDENER. 

A  monthly,  edited  by  A.  M.  PURDY,  a  life  long  fruit¬ 
grower  and  flower-fancier. 

It  eschews  politics,  literary  matter,  novels,  faBhions  big 
pictures,  etc.,  and  is  strictly  devoted  to  fruit-growing,  truck¬ 
raising,  and  home  adornment. 

You  can  have  the  volume  for  this  year,  including  back 
numbers,  for  only  75  cts.,  or  specimen  copies  free. 

We  can  show  more  indorsements  and  testimonials  as  to  its 
value,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  subscribers,  than  can 
be  shown  for  any  other  horticultural  paper  in  this  country. 

Address  A.  M.  PURDY,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 


BOOK  AGENTS  WANTED. — Best  selling  books 
—Largest  commission  paid— Life  of  Prof.  Morse,  with 
elegant  steel  engraving— Ready— Sells  rapidly. 

N.  Y.  &  HARTFORD  PUB.  CO.,  41  Park  Row,  New  York. 

A  GENTS  Wanted. — Agents  make  more  money  at 
AY  work  for  us  than  at  anything  else.  Particulars  free. 

G.  STINSON  &  CO.,  Fine  Art  Publishers,  Portland,  Maine. 


tlAASOI 


UNITED  STATES  WATCH  CO’S  WATCHES. 

REPORT  OF  J  U  DOES 

AT  THE  SECOND 

INTERNATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  EXPOSITION 

OF  THE 


MAPLEWOOD  INSTITUTE  &Td!LS: 

Known  for  thirty  years  for  its  superior  facilities  and  rare 
beauty  of  location.  Rev.  C.  V.  SPEAR,  Principal. 

Window  Gardening. 

By  HENRY  T.  "WILLIAMS, 

EDITOR  op  the  hortiou lturist,  and  horticultural 
EDITOR  OP  THE  NEW  YOKE  INDEPENDENT. 

FINELY  ILLUSTRATED. 


There  can  be  no  more  attractive  ornaments  about  the 
house  than  beautiful  flowers,  and  Mr.  Williams's  book  tells 
exactly  how  they  may  he  arranged,  and  what  flowers  to 
plant.  It  is  seldom  that  a  book  is  published  on  such  sub¬ 
jects  containing  so  much  practical  information. 

—The  World  (New  York). 

CONTENTS: 


Chan.  1.— Window  Gardening 
—Its  Pleasures — Increase  in 
Popular  Taste  —  Refining 
Influences. 

Chap.  2.— Location  and  De¬ 
signs  for  Window  Gardens. 

Chap.  3. — General  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Window  Gardens. 

Chap.  4.— Special  Care  of 
Window  Gardens. 

Chap.  5.— Insects,  and  how  to 
Kill  them. 

Chap.  6.— Propagation  from 
Seeds,  Cuttings,  etc. 

Chap.  7.— Propagating  Boxes, 
Heating  Cases,  etc. 

Chap.  8.— Window  Pots,  Box¬ 
es,  Plant  Stands. 

Chap.  9.— Conservatories  and 
Greenhouses. 

Chap.  10.— Hanging  Baskets. 

Chap,  ll.— The  Ivy  for  Deco¬ 
rative  Purposes. 

Price,  post-paid, 


Chap.  12.  — Climbing  Vines, 
Balcony  Gardening. 

Chap.  13.— Bulbs. 

Chap.  14.— Ferneries,  Wardian 
Cases,  Fern  Decorations. 

Chap.  15.— The  Camellia. 

Chap.  10.— The  Rose. 

Chap.  17.— The  Fuchsia,  Myr¬ 
tle. 

Chap.  18.— The  Heliotrope. 

Chap.  19.— The  Geranium. 

Chap.  20. — The  Oleander, Bou- 
vardia. 

Chap.  21.  — Verbenas,  Petu¬ 
nias,  etc. 

Chap.  *2. — ‘ The  Mignonette, 
Cinerarias. 

Chap.  23.— Carnations. 

Chap.  21. — Alpine  Plants. 

Chap.  25.— M  iscellaneous 
Plants. 

Chap.  20.  —  Parlor  Decora¬ 
tions. 

.  .  .  .  $1.50 


American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants. 

BY  WILLIAM  DARLINGTON,  M.  D. 

Revised,  with  additions, 

BY  PROF.  GEORGE  THURBER. 

An  enumeration  and  description  of  useful  Plants  and 
Weeds,  which  merit  the  notice,  or  require  the  attention 
of  American  Agriculturists. 

CONTENTS. 

Remarks  on  Weeds. 

Structural  Botany. 

Analytical  Key  to 
Natural  Orders. 

Botanical  Classification. 

Botanical  Terms. 

Authors’  Names. 

Botanical  Names. 

English  and  Foreign  Names. 

Names  of  Plants  Illustrated. 

SENT  POST-PAID. . PRICE,  $1.78. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price. 

Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


MECHAlsTIOS’  UnTSTITTJTE  : 

To  the  Exhibition  Committee  : 

Gentlemen:  The  undersigned,  Judges  in  Department  1, 
Group  7,  report  that  they  have  carefully  and  impartially  ex¬ 
amined,  according  to  the  “ Instructions  to  Judged’  transmitted 
to  them,  the  several  competing  articles  submitted  for  their  judg¬ 
ment,  and  that  the  following  are  their  conclusions: 

No.  795.  American  Watches ,  Entered  by 

T.  $  E.  DICKINSOJY, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

“  T.  E.  Dickinson,  exhibit  American  Watches,  manufactured 
by  the  United  States  Watch  Co.,  ( Giles,  Wales  Co.)  Marion,  N.  J. 

“These  Watches  are,  without  doubt,  the  best  manufactured  in 
this  country.” 

J  ALLEN  CHURCH,  ) 

GEO.  I.  BENTLEY,  \  Judges. 

B.  S.  BENTLEY,  ) 

I  hereby  certify,  that  the  above  is  a  correct  copy  of  the  report 
of  Judges  on  Entry  No.  795,  and  that  the  same  was  awarded 
First  Premium.  ( Large  Medal.) 

D.  B.  McNISH, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  29th,  1871.  Secretary. 

Price  List  furnished  the  Trade  on  application,  inclosing  business  card.  For  sale 
by  the  Trade  generally. 

Ask  your  Jeweler  to  see  the  MARION 


W  AtC 


I  £P 


a 


£ 


BEWARE  of  worthless  imitations  with  which  the  country  is  flooded.  To  avoid 
imposition,  see  that  the  words  MARION,  N.  J.,  are  engraved  on  the  plate  over  the 
Main-Spring  Barrel.  All  others  are  spurious. 

WH01ESALEM0JS  Un|ted  states  Watch  Co., 

GILES,  BRO.  A  CO.  GILES,  WALES  &.  OO. 

384  Wabash  Ave.j  Chicago,  III.  Mo,  IS  Maiden  Lane ,  New  York. 


1872.] 
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SUPERIOR  STANDARD  WORKS 

Published  by  OEANGeTjUDD  AND  COMPANY. 
THE  HORSE 


FRANK  FORESTER’S 

HORSE  A  HORSEMANSHIP 


OF  AMERICA. 


By  HENRY  WM.  HERBERT. 

Revised,  corrected,  enlarged,  and  continued  to  1871, 
By  S.  D.  and  B.  G.  Bruce. 

Always  an  Acknowledged  Standard,  and  now 
the  most  Complete  and  Authentic  Work  on  the 
HORSE.  With  steel-engraved  portraits  of  Thirty 
of  the  most  famous 

REPRESENTATIVE  horses, 

including  pedigrees,  histories,  and  performances. 

Two  superb  royal  octavo  volumes  of  upward  of  1300  pages, 


Post-Paid,  Fifteen  Dollars. 


WALLACE’S 

American  Trotting  Register. 

CONTAINING  ALL  THAT  IS  KNOWN  OF  THE 

PEDIGREES  OF  TROTTING  HORSES, 

their  ancestors  and  descendants,  with  a  record  of 

All  published  performances  in  which  a  mile 
was  trotted  or  paced  in  2.40  or  less, 
from  the  earliest  dates  until  the  close  of  1S68,  and 
a  full  record  of  the  performances  of  1869  and  1870. 

Giving  complete  Summaries  of  over  6,000  Contests. 

With  an  Introductory  Essay  on  the  true 
origin  of  the  American  Trotter.  And  a  set  of  Rules 
for  the  government  of  all  trials  of  speed.  By  J. 
H.  WALLACE,  compiler  of  Wallace’s  American 
8tud-Book.  Royal  octavo. 

Post-paid,  Five  Dollars. 


WALLACE’S  AMERICAN  STUD-BOOK. 

Vol.  One.  Being  a  Compilation  of  tiie 
PEDIGREES  OF  AMERICAN  AND  IM¬ 
PORTED  BLOOD  HORSES, 

from  the  earliest  records,  with  an  Appendix  of  all 
named  animals  without  extended  Pedigrees  prior 
to  the  year  1840.  And  a  Supplement,  containing  a 
history  of  all  Horses  and  Mares  that  have  trotted 
in  public  from  the  earliest  trotting  races  until  the 
close  of  1866.  By  J.  H.  WALLACE.  Royal  octavo 
of  over  1000  pages  elegantly  bound  in  extra  cloth, 
beveled  boards,  and  splendidly  illustrated. 
Post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 

Horse  Portraiture.  —  Breeding, 

Rearing,  and  Training  Trotters.  Prepara¬ 
tions  for  Races,  Management  in  the  Stable,  on 
the  Track,  Horse  Life,  etc.  By  Joseph  Cairn 
Simpson.  Post  octavo.  Post-paid,  $2.50. 


FIELD  SPORTS. 


Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports. 

Embracing  the  Game  of  North  America,  Upland  Shoot¬ 
ing,  Bay  Shooting,  Wild  Sporting  of  the  Wilderness, 
Forest,  Prairie,  and  Mountain  Sports,  Bear  Hunting, 
Turkey  Shooting,  etc.  13th  edition,  revised  and  illus¬ 
trated.  Two  post  octavo  volumes.  Post-paid,  $0.00. 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing. 

100  engravings.  Embracing  a  full  illustrated  description 
of  the  Game  Fish  of  North  America  ;  Trout  and  Salmon 
Fishing;  Shoal  Water  and  Deep  Sea  Fishing ;  Lake  and 
River  Fishing  ;  Trolling,  Fly  Fishing,  etc.  12th  edition. 
One  post  octavo  volume.  Post-paid,  $3.50. 

Frank  Forester’s  Complete  Manual 

For  Young  Sportsmen,  of  Fowling,  Fishing,  and  Field 
Sports.  Witli  directions  for  handling  the  Gun,  the  Iiitle, 
and  tiie  Rod.  Art  of  Shooting  on  the  Wing.  The  Break¬ 
ing,  Management,  and  Hunting  of  tiie  Dog.  The  vari¬ 
eties  and  habits  of  Game.  River,  Lake,  and  Sea  Fishing. 
Post  octavo.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

Frank  Forester’s  American  Game  in  its 

SEASONS,  Fully  Illustrated  and  Described.  New  edi¬ 
tion,  post-paid,  $3.00. 

The  Dog1. 

By  Dinks,  Mayhew  &  Ilutchinson.  Compiled  and  edited 
by  Frank  Forester.  Containing  full  instructions  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  Breeding,  Rearing,  Breaking,  Kennel¬ 
ing,  and  Conditioning  of  Dogs,  with  valuable  recipes  for 
tiie  treatment  of  all  diseases.  Illustrated.  Post  octavo. 
Post-paid,  $3.00. 

The  Dead  Shot: 

Or,  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide  ;  a  Treatise  on  the  use 
of  the  Gun,  -with  Rudimentary  and  Finishing  Lessons  in 
the  Art  of  Shooting  Game  of  all  kinds.  By  Marksman. 
Post-paid,  $1.75. 

The  Crack  Shot: 

Or,  Young  Rifleman’s  Complete  Guide;  being  a  Treatise 
on  the  use  of  the  Rifle,  witli  Lessons,  including  a  full  de¬ 
scription  of  the  latest  improved  breech-loading  weapons ; 
rules  and  regulations  for  Target  Practice,  and  directions 
for  Hunting  Game.  By  Edward  C.  Barber.  Post-paid, $1.75. 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle. 

Nearly  fifty  practical  articles  on  subjects  connected  with 
Fishing,  Shooting,  Racing,  Trotting,  etc.  Post-paid,  $1. 


Frank  Forester.— The  Captains  of  the  Old 

WORLD,  as  Compared  with  the  Great  Modern  Strate¬ 
gists;  their  Campaigns,  Characters,  and  Conduct,  from 
the  Persian  to  the  Punic  Wars.  By  Henry  William 
Heiibket.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

Frank  Forester.— The  Captains  of  the 

GREAT  ROMAN  REPUBLIC,  as  Compared  with  the 
Great  Modern  Strategists ;  their  Campaigns,  Characters, 
and  Conduct,  from  the  Punic  Wars  to  the  death  of  Caesar. 
By  Henry  William  Herbert.  Post-paid,  §3.00. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural 

BUILDINGS.  Designs  and  Plans  of  Hot-heds,  Cold  Pits, 
Propagating  Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Hot  and  Cold 
Graperies,  Greenhouses, Conservatories,  Orchard  Houses, 
etc.,  with  tiie  various  inodes  of  Ventilating  and  Heating. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm, 

AND  BARN-YARD.  Embracing  the  Cultivation  of 
Vegetables,  Fruit,  Flowers,  all  Field  Crops,  Details  of 
Farm  Work  and  Rearing  Domestic  Animals.  New  and 
Revised  Edition.  One  volume.  Post-paid,  §1.75. 

Young  Farmer’s  Manual. 

Yol.  I.  The  Farm  and  the  Workshop,  with  Practical 
Directions  for  laying  out  a  Farm,  Erecting  Buildings, 
Fences,  Farm  Gates,  Selecting  good  Farm  and  Shop 
Tools,  and  performing  Farm  Operations.  Fully  Illus¬ 
trated.  Fost-paid,  $1.75. 

Young  Farmer’s  Manual. 

Vol.  II.  How  to  Make  Farming  Pay,  with  full  Details  of 
Farm  Management,  Character  of  Soils,  Plowing,  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Grass  Lands,  Manures,  Farm  Implements,  Stock, 
Drainage,  Planting,  Harvesting,  etc.  Illustrated.  Post¬ 
paid,  $1.75. 

Husmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine. 

Tiie  Cultivation  of  the  Native  Grape  and  Manufacture 
of  American  Wine.  By  Geo.  Uusmann,  of  Missouri. 
Fost-paid,  $1.50. 

Elliott’s  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees. 

For  Planting  Parks,  Gardens,  Cemeteries,  Private 
Grounds,  and  Avenues.  Fully  Illustrated  and  described. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Culturist. 

Tiie  Cultivation  of  Forest  Trees  for  Shade,  for  Shelter, 
for  Fuel,  for  Timber,  and  for  Profit.  Illustrated.  Post¬ 
paid,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


WAKING’S 

BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS. 


DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT 

AND 

DRAINING  FOR  HEALTH. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr., 

Engineer  of  the  Drainage  of  Central  Park,  New  York. 

CONTENTS. 

Land  to  be  Drained  ;  How  Drains  Act  ;  How  to 
Make  Drains  ;  How  to  Take  Care  op  Brains  ; 
What  Draining  Costs  ;  Will  It  Pay  ?  How  to  Make 
Tiles  ;  Reclaiming  Salt  Marshe^;  House  and  Town 
Drainage. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  NOTICES  BY  TEE  PRESS. 

He  (the  author)  describes  the  action  of  draining  upon 
the  soil,  the  construction  of  single  drains  and  systems  of 
drains,  the  cost,  and  the  profit  of  thorough  drainage,  tiie 
making  of  tiles,  and  the  reclaiming  of  salt  marshes, 
treats  sensibly  of  malarial  diseases,  and  closes  with  a 
chapter  which  should  he  widely  read,  on  house  drainage 
and  town  sewerage  in  their  relations  to  tiie  public  health. 

[Portland  {Me.)  Press. 

Nowhere  does  this  book  merit  a  wider  circulation  than 
in  the  West.  Every  year  adds  to  the  thousands  of  dollars 
lost  to  this  State  from  want  of  proper  surface  drainage, 
to  say  nothing  of  tiie  added  gain  to  result  from  a  com¬ 
plete  system  of  under-drainage.  This  book  will  prove 
an  aid  to  any  farmer  who  may  consult  it. 

[  Chicago  {111.)  Republican. 

A  Book  that  ought  to  he  in  the  hands  of  every  Farmer. 
SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.50. 


EARTH-CLOSETS 

AND 

•  EARTH-SEWAGE. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr.  (of  Ogden  Farm). 

INCLUDING: 

TnE  Earth  System  (Details). 

Tiie  Manure  Question. 

Sewage  and  Cess-tool  Diseases. 

Tiie  Dry-Eartii  System  for  Cities  and  Towns. 

The  Details  of  Earth  Sewage. 

The  Piiilosopht  of  The  Earth  System. 

Witli  Seventeen  Illustrations. 

Paper  Covers,  Price,  Post-paid  50  cts. 

ELEMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

A  BOOK  FOE,  YOUNG  FARMERS, 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jn., 

Formerly  Agricultural  Engineer  of  the  Central  Park,  in 
New  York. 

CAREFULLY  REVISED. 

CONTENTS. 

TnE  Plant  ;  TnE  Soil  ;  Manures  ;  Mechanical  Cul¬ 
tivation  ;  Analysis. 

The  foregoing  subjects  are  all  discussed  in  plain  and 
simple  language,  that  any  farmer’s  hoy  may  understand. 
Tiie  book  is  written  by  a  successful  practical  farmer,  and 
is  full  of  information,  good  advice,  and  sound  doctrine. 

HORACE  GREELEY  says  of  it:  “Though  dealing 
with  facts  unfamiliar  to  many,  there  is  no  obscure  sen¬ 
tence,  anil  scarcely  a  hard  word  in  the  hook ;  its  25-1  fair, 
open  pages  may  be  read  in  the  course  of  two  evenings 
and  thorougfily  studied  in  the  leisure  hours  of  a  week ; 
and  we  pily  the  man  or  boy,  however  old  or  young,  who 
can  find  it  dull  reading.  Hardly  any  one  is  so  wise  that 
lie  will  not  learn  something  of  value  from  its  perusal ;  no 
one  is  so  ignorant  or  undeveloped  that  lie  cannot  generally 
understand  it ;  and  no  farmer  or  farmer’s  son  can  study  it 
thoughtfully  without  being  a  bettor  and  more  successful 
cultivator  than  before.” 

SENT  POST-PAID,  -  PRICE,  $1.00j 

Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York, 
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THE  BECKWITH  $10 


SEWING  MACHINE. 


Description.— c,  clamp  holding  machine  upon  odge  of  table ;  w,  shield  oven  wheels,  with  an  opening  to  show 
the  wheels;  e,  the  crank-bar  or  pinion-arm,  by  which  b,  the  upper  arm,  is  moved;  a,  the  lower  arm cloth 
plate ;  n,  needle ;  t,  thumb-screw  to  hold  the  needle  ;  d,  presser  foot  spring ;  r,  tension  screw  and  disks ;  spool 
of  thread;  m  moves  the  stitch-maker  which  can  not  be  readily  shown.  It  is  very  simple  in  form  and  sure. 


A.  GREAT  BOON. 

A  Good  Cheap 
Sewing-Machine  at  Last. 

We  have  been  offering  as  a  Premium,  for  some  weeks 
past,  the  Beckwith  new  $10  Sewing  Ma- 
eliine,  which  has  been  fully  described  in  the  American 
Agriculturist  for  March  and  April.  We  have  already  given 
and  sold  some  hundreds  of  these  machines,  and  testimo¬ 
nials  of  satisfaction  are  coming  from  every  quarter. 

Hundreds  of  letters  have  been  received  by  us  and  by  the 
Beckwith  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  extracts  from  a  few  of  which 
are  given  below. 


Van  Buren,  Ark.,  May,  1873. 
Gentlemen:  We  have  just  received  from  Orange  Judd 
&  Co.  one  of  your  machines.  We  are  very  much  pleased 
witli  it,  and  write  to  know  terms  to  agents. 

Respectfully,  DECHERD  BROS. 


Concord,  Ohio,  April,  1872. 

Gentlemen  :  I  purchased  one  of  your  machines  of 
Orange  Judd  &  Co.  My  wife  is  learning  to  use  it.  We  nrc 
much  pleased  witli  it  thus  far. 

Yours  truly,  R.  BURR. 


of  first-class  large  machines,  6he  greatly  prefers  the  little 
Beckwith.  Its  ease  of  operation,  its  simplicity,  and  always 
being  In  perfect  order,  together  with  the  great  convenience 
of  taking  it  with  her  wherever  she  goes,  and  of  using  it 
wherever  she  pleases,  are  eonsiderations  so  greatly  In  its 
favor,  that  It  must  soon  become  the  favorite  of  every  house¬ 
hold.  YoutB  respectfully, 

LEANDER  FOX,  28  Varick  St.,  N.  T. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  March,  1872. 

Gentle.meh  :  Received  the  machine  and  letter  sent  by 
you  on  the  8th  inst.  After  nn  examination  and  trial  of  the 
former,  sewing  with  it  nearly  the  whole  of  several  gar¬ 
ments,  including  one  of  cloth,  I  can  say  that  It  gives  entire 
satisfaction.  Very  respectfully  yours,  etc., 

H.  L.  CLARK. 


Chestnut  Creek,  Ala.,  April,  1872. 

Gentlemen:  On  the  80th  day  of  Marcli  last,  my  wife,  Mr9. 
E.  A.  Floyd,  inclosed  $10  to  the  Beckwith  Sewing  Machine 
Co.,  and  waiting  several  weeks  she  became  very  impatient, 
ns  women  usually  do,  hut  she  lias  received  the  Beckwith 
Sewing  Machine  in  good  order  and  complete  in  every  part, 
and  says  Bhc  would  not  take  fifty  dollars  for  it  if  she  could 
not  get  another  like  it.  It  does  all  you  claim  for  it.  Several 
persons  have  seen  tills  machine  at  work,  and  are  well  pleased 
with  it.  If  you  would  receive  the  money  through  the  Ex¬ 
press  Co.  on  delivery,  I  would  like  to  have  one  dozen  of 
them  sent  immediately  to  this  office.  I  am  satisfied  that  I 
can  sell  one  dozen  per  week  easily.  I  am  County  Surveyor 
for  Baker  County,  and  mixing  with  the  people  dally. 

_'.7roectfully  yours,  etc.,  GEO.  W.  FLOYD. 


Anna,  Union  Co.,  III.,  March,  1872. 

Gentlemen  :  Yours  of  late  date  to  hand,  and  contents 
noted.  Am  glad  to  learn  your  demand  is  more  thaii  you 
ean  supply,  and  hope  you  every  success  possible.  My 
machine  came  all  right,  and  such  a  novelty  you  can  imagine, 
aud  so  surprising  to  do  sucli  work,  is  really  astonishing! 
Have  experimented  considerably,  and  am  well  pleased,  and 
think  I  will  soon  be  an  expert  at  the  business. 

Yours  truly,  _  W.  S.  ; MORGAN. 


Salisbury,  Md.,  March,  1872. 

Gentlemen:  The  sewing  machine,  came  safely  to  hand, 
and  on  trial  I  find  it  complete.  The  dearest  little  machine 
ever  was  made.  I  am  quite  in  love  with  it.  A  gentleman 
told  me  last  night  that  lie  believed  I  could  sell  n  hundred 
here  in  town,  and  urged  me  to  write  and  get  the  agency. 

Yours  respectfully.  Miss  SALLIE  BUBH. 


Fond  ntr  Lao,  Wjs.,  March,  1872. 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  received  from  the  office  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  one  of  yonr  $10  sewing  machines, 
and  am  so  much  pleased  with  it  that  I  would  like  to  know 
on  what  terms  you  supply  agents,  and  wiiat  Is  required  of 
them.  An  early  reply  will  oblige 

Mrs.  EDWARD  COLMAN. 


Columbus,  Ga.,  April,  1872. 

Gentlemen:  1  purchased  a  sample  of  the  “Beckwith 
Sewing-Machine  "  while  in  Savannah,  Ga„  for  a  lady  1'rlend. 
She  has  received  it,  and  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  it.  I  am 
confident,  from  the  merits  of  the  machine, -that  many  of 
them  can  be  sold  in  the  Southern  country,  from  the  fact 
that  thousands  would  buy  machines  if  they  could  get  a 
cheap  meritorious  one. 

Yours  truly,  L.  C.  DUER. 


Lower  Maccan,  Cumrerland  Co.,  X.  S.,  April,  1872. 

Gentlemen:  I  received  the  Beckwith  Sewing-Machine  n 
few  days  ago,  and  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  it.  It  exceeds 
my  expectations,  and  those  who  have  seen  it  pronounce  it 
beautiful.  Very  truly  yours, 

ISAAC  HARRISON. 


Bedford  Co.,  Va.,  March,  1872. 

Gentlemen:  SoDie  time  since,  I  got  for  my  wife  one  of 
your  sewing-machines,  and  she  and  I  are  so  well  pleased 
with  it,  and  think  it  comes  up  so  nigh  to  what  It  promises, 
that  I  have  determined  to  apply  to  you  for  an  agency.  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  can  sell  a  good  many  of  them,  and  can  make  a  good 
thing  of  it  both  for  yourselves  and  me.  I  do  not  know  of 
there  being  another  machine  of  the  kind  in  the  county.  If 
you  choose  to  entertain  my  proposition,  I  refer  you  (for  my 
character)  to  our  Circuit  County  Judge,  or  the  Clerks  of 
our  County  or  Circuit  Court,  or  any  one  you  may  happen  to 
know  in  the  County  of  Bedford.  Va. 

Youts  very  respectfully. 

Dr.  JNO.  S.  MITCHELL, 

Liberty,  Bedford  Co.,  Va. 


We  have  contracted  with  the  Beckivith  Sewing  Machine 
Company  for  a  large  number  of  them  to  supply  our  own 
friends,  and  as  Premiums.  Each  machine  is  put. 
in  a  neat,  compact  box,  with  hemmer  and  guide,  oil-can, 
bottle  of  oil;  thread,  different '-sized  needles,  etc.,  with  full 
Printed  Directions  for  using,  and  delivered  to  any  express 
office  in  this  city,  without  extra  charge  above  the  $10. 
As  we  buy  the  machines  at  wholesale  price,  we  have  de¬ 
cided  to  give  our  readers  some  advantage  of  this,  and  we 
therefore  propose  to  make  a  present  for  himself  or 
herself,  or  for  any  friend,  of  one  copy  of  Hearth  and 
Home  or  two  copies  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
for  the  balance  of  this  year  (1S72),  to  those  persons  who 
send  us  $10  for  one  of  the  machines  while  this  offer 
is  continued. 

The  New  Sewing  Machine  as  a  Premium 
without  Money. 


No.  3,  A.  &  G.  R.R.,  Georoia,  April,  1872. 

Gkntlemf.n  :  Seeing  yonr  improved  machtne  advertised 
In  the  American  Agriculturist,  and  relying  on  Orange  Judd 
&  Co.’s  statements,  we  sent  to  them  and  got  one  of  your 
machines,  with  which  we  are  much  pleased.  Have  shown 
it  to  several  friends,  and  I  presume  several  orders  will  soon 
be  sent  to  Orange  Judd  &  Co.  or  to  you. 

Respectfully  yours,  .1.  A.  M.  KING. 


New  York,  May.  1872. 

Gentlemen:  It  is  due  your  laudable  enterprise  to  state 
lhat,  having  had  in  my  family  one  of  the  Beckwith  Sewing 
Machines  from  Its  first  nppearance.its  great  merits  are  more 
apparent  the  longer  we  use  it.  My  wife  make9  all  her 
dresses  on  it  with  ease  and  perfect  satisfaction,  ns  well  as 
everything  else  she  desires  to  sew.  She  has  recently  made 
a  heavy  silk  dresi  with  it,  and  is  now  making  a  light  sum¬ 
mer  dress.  Having  formerly  been  accustomed  to  the  use 


KENAN9VILLE,  Duplin  Co.,  N.  C.,  April,  1872. 
Gentlemen:  The  machine  has  been  received,  and  works 
like  a  charm.  Yours  respectfully,  It.  H.  BROWN. 


Brunswick,  Maine,  Marcli,  1S72. 

Gentlemen:  Your  machine  was  received  in  good  order, 
and  I  think  very  highly  of  it,  and  they  will  find  a  ready  sale. 
Should  be  very  happy  to  take  the  agency  or  buy  machines 
of  you  to  sell  again.  Yours  truly, 

B.  L.  DENNISON. 

Hamilton,  Loudoun  Co.,  Va. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  terms  to  agents  for  the 
Beckwith  Sewing  Machine.  We  are  much  pleased  with 
ours.  I  would  like  to  have  the  agency  of  this  county,  if 
terms  are  satisfactory. 

Very  respectfully,  WM.  H.  BALL. 


To  enable  those  to  get  this  machine  who  can  not  raise 
even  the  $10  to  buy  it,  we  make  the  following  offer  : 

We  will  send  tl»e  Macliine  free  to  any 
one  wlio  will  collect  and  forward  SIX  sub» 
scribers  for  HEARTH  AND  HOME  one 
year  at  $3  eacli  ;  or  TWELVE  subscri¬ 
bers  to  AMERICAN  AGRKT  LTI  BIST 
for  one  year,  at  $1.50  eacli. 

jgf”  Almost  any  lady  can  readily  secure  this  small 
number  of  subscribers  and  get  a  machine  free ;  or 
some  friend  can  thus  obtain  it  for  her,  as  a  present. 

Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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Standard  Books  on  Architecture. 

PUBLISHED  BT 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  COMPANY, 

l  t.  345  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


Monckton’s  National  Builder  and 
Stair-Builder, — A  new  and  original  work, 
covering  every  practical  branch  of  Con¬ 
structive  Carpentry,  with  1,000  Working 
Scale  Drawings,  in  two  colors.  Showing  the 
simplest  methods  of  finding  all  Joints  and 
Forms ;  method  of  constructing  all  varieties 
of  French  Roof ;  all  other  methods  of  Roofing, 
all  styles  of  Framing;  Splayed  Work,  Ceil¬ 
ings,  Domes,  Niches,  Raking  and  Level  Mold¬ 
ings,  etc.,  witli  a  Treatise  on  Stair-Building 
and  Hand-Railing,  and  Designs  for  Stair- 
Cases,  Newels,  Balusters,  and  Hand-Rails. 
One  royal  quarto  volume,  uniform  with 
“Woodward’s  National  Architect.”  ( Beady 
October  1, 1872.)  Post-paid,  $12.00. 

Harney’s  Barns,  Out-Buildings,  and 
Fences.  —  Containing  Designs  and  Plans 
of  Stables,  Farm  Barns,  Out-Buildings,  Gates, 
Gateways,  Fences,  Stable  Fittings  and  Furni¬ 
ture,  with  nearly  200  Illustrations.  Royal 
quarto.  Post-paid,  $10.00. 


Rural  Church  Architecture.— -Exem¬ 
plified  in  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  and 
'Details.  By  Upjohn,  Renwick,  etc.  Printed 
in  colors,  45  Plates,  Post-paid,  $12.00. 

Woodward’s  National  Architect.— 
1,000  Designs,  Plans,  and  Details  for  Coun¬ 
try,  Suburban,  and  Village  Houses;  with  Per¬ 
spective  Views,  Front  and  Side  Elevations, 
Sections,  Full  Detail  Drawings,  Specifica¬ 
tions,  and  Estimates.  Also,  Detail  Draw¬ 
ings  to  Working  Scale,  of  Brackets,  Cornices, 
French  Roofs,  Sectional  and  Framing  Plans 
of  French  Roofs,  Dormer-Windows  for  French 
Roofs,  Bay-Windows,  Verandas,  Porches, 
Plaster  Finish,  Cornices,  Ceilings,  Hard-wood 
Mantels,  and  all  that  is  required  by  a  Builder 
to  design,  specify,  erect,  and  finish  in  the 
most  approved  style.  One  superb  quarto 
volume.  Post-paid,  $12.00. 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  House —How 
to  Build  Dwellings,  Barns,  Stables,  and  Out- 
B inklings  of  all  kinds.  126  Designs  and 
Plans.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 


Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm 
Houses. — 188  Designs  and  Plans  of  low- 
priced  Cottages,  Farm  Houses,  and  Out- 
Buildings.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country 
Houses. — 70  Designs  and  Plans,  and  nu¬ 
merous  examples  of  the  French  Roof.  Post¬ 
paid,  $1.50. 


Woodward’s  Country  Homes.-I50 
Designs  and  Plans,  with  Description  of  the 
Manner  of  Constructing  Balloon  Frames. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horti¬ 
cultural  Buildings,— Designs  and  Plans 
of  Hot-Beds,  Cold-Pits,  Propagating  Houses, 
Forcing  Houses,  Hot  and  Cold  Graperies, 
Green  Houses,  Conservatories,  Orchard 
Houses,  etc.,  with  the  various  modes  of 
Ventilating  and  Heating.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s  Suburban  Homes  for 
New  Yorkers -Post-paid,  lOc. 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes— Houses  suited 
to  Country  Life.  Post-paid,  $2.00. 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People  — 
100  Original  Designs,  with  full  Descriptions, 
and  Constructive  and  Miscellaneous  Details. 
Post-paid,  $3.00. 


Eveleth’s  School-house  Architecture. 
— A  new  and  original  work,  containing  Seven¬ 
teen  Designs  for  School-houses,  Sixty-seven 
Plates  with  Perspectives,  Elevations,  Plans, 
Sections,  Details,  Specifications  all  drawn  to 
working  scale,  with  methods  of  Heating  and 
Ventilation.  Large  quarto.  Post-paid,  $10.00. 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Al¬ 
phabets. — Giving  examples  in  all  styles, 
together  with  Maps,  Titles,  Borders,  Meri¬ 
dians,  Ciphers,  Monograms,  Flourishes,  etc., 
adapted  for  the  practical  use  of  Surveyors, 
Civil  Engineers,  Draughtsmen,  Architects, 
Sign  Painters,  Schools,  etc.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 


ORANGE  JUDD  &  GO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


TSTOW  READY! 

Just  the  hook  for  Builders  and  all  who  contemplate  Building, 
Every  Man  his  own  Architect ! 

SUPPLEMENT  TO  BICKNELL’S 

VILLAGE  BUILDER, 


CONTAINING 

TWENTY  PLATES, 

SHOWING 


18  Modern  and  Practical  Designs 

FOR 

COUNTRY  AND  SUBURBAN 

RESIDENCES 

OF 

MODERATE  COST, 


WITH 

'Elevations,  Plans,  Sections, 


AND  A 

VARIETY  OF  DETAILS, 
All  Drawn  to  Scale. 

ALSO,  A  FULL 

SET  OF  SPECIFICATIONS, 

WITH  APPROVED 


FORM  OF  CONTRACT 

AND  • 

Estimates  of  Cost. 

One  superb  quarto  volume.  Mailed  post¬ 
paid  on  receipt  of  price,  $5.00. 


Bickneil’s  Village  Builder, 

Showing  Elevations  and  Plans  for  Cottages.Villas,  Suburban 
Residences,  Farm  Houses,  Stables,  and  Carriage  Houses, 
Store  Fronts,  School  Houses,  Churches,  Court  Houses,  and  a 
Model  Jail.  Also,  Exterior  and  Interior  Details  l'or  Public 
and  Private  Buildings,  with  Approved  Forms  for  Contracts 
and  Specifications,  containing  fifty-five  Plates,  drawn  to 
Scale,  giving  the  Style  and  Cost  of  Building  in  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Country.  REVISED  EDITION,  with 
three  additional  plates,  showing  inside  finish  for  Stores, 
Banks,  and  Insurance  Offices,  and  two  Elevations  and  Plans 
for  low-priced  dwellings :  also,  a  variety  of  details  added  to 
several  plates.  Quarto  Volume,  issued  February  1,  1873. 
Price  $10.00,  post-paid. 

The  Revised  Edition  of  Village  Builder  and  Supplement, 
bound  in  one  large  volume,  price,  post-paid,  $12.00. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

By  CUMMINGS  &  MILLER. 

A  Practical  Book  on  Architectural  Details;  containing 
over  One  Thousand  Designs  and  Illustrations,  showing  the 
Manner  of  Constructing  Cornices,  Doorways.  Porclies.Win- 
dows,  Verandas,  Railings,  Frencli  Roofs,  Observatories. 
Piazzas,  Bay-Windows,  Cut-Stone  Work,  various  StyleB  of 
Modern  Finish,  and  Street  Fronts  of  Houses,  Stores,  etc., 
etc.  One  large  Quarto  Volume.  Price,  post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 


Loth’s  Practical  Stair-Builder. 

A  complete.  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Building  Stairs  and 
Hand-Rails.  Designed  for  Carpenters,  Builders,  and  Stnlr- 
iiuilders.  Illustrated  with  30  Original  Plates.  By  C.  ED¬ 
WARD  LOTH,  Professional  Stair-Builder.  One  large  Quarto 
Volume,  bound  in  Cloth.  Price,  post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 


Address 


ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  Tore. 
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GREAT  REDUCTION 

IN  TEAS. 

GREAT  SAVING  TO  CONSUMERS 

BY  GETTING  UP  CLUBS. 

And  remunerative  to  Club  Organizers. 

Consumers  can  save  5  to  S  profits  by  purchasing  of  the 

teat  American  Tea  Comp’y, 

31  &  33  Vesey  Street, 

P.  O.  Box,  5,543.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

^OOD,  TABER  &  MORSE, 

Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  A.  Y, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Steam-Engines, 

Port  able,  Stationary,  and 
Agricultural. 

Hundreds  in  use  in  Shops,  Print¬ 
ing  Rooms,  Mills,  Mines,  and  on 
Farms  and  Plantations  for  Grain 
Threshing,  Food  Cooking  for 
Stock.Cotton  Ginning,  Sawing,  etc. 
Circulars  sent  on  application. 

PRESERVE  YOUR  LEATHER! 

A  JUDICIOUS  USE  OF 

FRANK  MILLER’S 

Prepared  Harness  Oil 

Slacking,  for  Harness,  Carriage  Tops,  etc.,  and  liis 

LEATHER  PRESERVATIVE 

AND 

Water- Proof  Oil  Slacking, 

For  Boots  and  Shoes,  is  most  excellent  economy.  These 
articles  are  always  reliable.  Manufactured  by 

FE.ANII  M 1 1.1,1'.  H  &  SONS, 

IS  and  20  Cedar  street,  New  York. 

M  A SCE- HQMeT BEAUliFULT 

BUY 

One  of  tlte  most 
SUPERB  VOLUMES 

Ever  published  upon  the  subjects  of  winch  it  treats,  entitled 

BEAUTIFYING- 

Country  Homes, 

A  Hand-Rook  of  Landscape  Gardening, 

By  J.  WEIDENMANN. 

-\  Splendid.  Canin’ to  Volume. 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED 

With  numerous  fine  Wood  Engravings,  and  with 

17  FULL-PAGE  and  7  DOUBLE-PAGE 
COLORED  LITHOGRAPHS 

OF  PLACES  ALREADY  IMPROVED 

Price,  Prepaid,  $15.00. 


ATWOOD’S 

Country  and  Suburban  Houses. 

By  D.  T.  ATWOOD,  Arcuitect. 

Tills  work  is  finely  illustrated  with  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  engravings,  and  gives  instruction  upon  all  points, 
from  the  selecting  of  a  place  to  build  to  the  perfect  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  house. 

Contents:  Hints  to  House  Seekers;  The  rian;  Water 
Supply;  Kitchen  and  Ventilation  ;  Proportion;  The  Style; 
The  Foundations ;  Cisterns  and  Filterers;  Superstructure 
Walls :  Brick ;  Description  of  Ancient  Methods ;  Concrete 
Walls;  Proportions;  Howto  Lay  a  Wail;  American  Build¬ 
ing  Block;  EnPise;  Wooden  Walls;  External  Covering 
of  Frames ;  the  Roof;  Timber— its  Properties  and  Preser¬ 
vation  ;  Painting ;  Designs  and  Plan8  of  Cottages,  Country 
Houses,  Churches,  Stables,  etc. 

Price,  post-paid,  $1.50. 

Either  of  the  above  hooks  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 


Eapp  Lie  R.R., 

STATE  OP  NEW  YORK, 

V  I3er  Cent 
FIRST  MORTGAGE 

GOLD  BONDS, 

Thirty  Years  to  Run,  and  Issued  for 
$20,000  Per  Mile, 

At  90  and  Accrued  Interest  in  Currency. 


This  road  forms  the  shortest  and  most  direct  route  from 
the  great  anthracite  and  semi-bituminous  coal  fields  of 
Pennsylvania  into  the  central  part  of  this  State,  and  will 
run  in  connection  with  the  New  York  Central  Road, 
which  it  crosses  at  Cayuga  Bridge.  Traversing,  as  it 
does,  the  finest  and  most  populous  agricultural  district, 
generally  known  as  the  “Garden  op  the  State,”  its 
local  traffic  will  be  large,  but  its  greatest  source  of  reve¬ 
nue  will  be  from  its  coal  business.  The  road  is  being 
rapidly  built.  Iron  is  now  being  laid  on  a  section  cover¬ 
ing  more  than  one  quarter  of  the  distance,  and  work  on 
the  whole  line  being  pushed  with  great  vigor,  so  that  it 
is  expected  to  have  coal  trains  running  by  the  1st  of 
November  next.  From  our  knowledge  of  this  enteiprise, 
and  after  the  most  thorough  investigation,  we  most  con¬ 
fidently  recommend  the  Bonds  as  a  safe  investment. 
We  offer,  for  the  present,  the  Bonds  at  90  and  accrued 
interest  in  currency. 


Leonard,  Sheldon  &  Foster, 

No.  10  WALL  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


T38  BSroiatlwJsy,  New  'Work* 
ILLUSTRATED  PRICE-LIST  SENT  BY  MAIL. 


ICIEST  Premiums  awarded  by  Amer.  Inst.,  1S70. 

MICROSCOPES. 

Illustrated  Price-List  sent  free  on  application. 

MAGIC  LANTERNS. 

Catalogue,  priced  and  illustrated,  sent  free. 

T.  II.  BIcALLISTER,  Optician,  49  Nassau-st.,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

CASH  BEFORE  INSERTION. 

American  Agriculturist. 

FLVCJUISIS  U3>ETS4>^f. 

Ordinary  Pages,  SI. 50  per  line  (agate),  each  insertion. 
Open  Pages  (open  without  cutting),  S 2 per  line. 

Last  Page ,  and  2 d  and  3d  Cover  Pages— 82.50  per  line. 
Page  next  to  Leading  and  Last  Cover  Page— $3. 00  per  line. 
No  advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  $3.00. 

GERMAN  EDITION. 

Ordinary  Pages,  23  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 
Business  Notices  and  Last  Page,  40  cents  per  line. 

No  advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


Hearth  and  Home. 

Ordinary  Pages,  per  line  (agate),  each  insertion _ 50  cents. 

Business  Notices,  7tli  Page,  and  Last  Page . 75  cents. 

Cuts . . . 25  cents  per  line  extra. 

No  Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  $2.00. 

U37-No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Beoadwat,  New  Yoke 


Safe  and  Profitable. 


THE 

Canada  Southern 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  SINKING  FUND 
THIRTY  YEARS 

7  PER  CENT  COLD  BOMS 

AT 

90  and  ACCRUED  INTEREST. 


The  Road  runs  from  Buffalo  to  the 
Detroit  River,  and  is  the  Eastern  link 
in  the  new  AIR  LINE  FROM  BUFFALO 
TO  CHICAGO,  and  has  been  under 
construction  for  about  two  years  past 
by  railroad  men  who  have  seen  the 
necessity  for'  a  STEEL-RAIL,  LOW- 
GRADE  SHORT  ROUTE  between  the 
great  railroad  systems  which  diverge 
from  Chicago,  Toledo,  and  Buffalo. 

Among  the  builders  of  the  Road,  by  whose  cash  sub¬ 
scriptions  220  miles  (out  of  290)  have  already  been  graded, 
bridged,  and  made  ready  for  the  superstructure,  a  large 
part  of  the  steel  rails  bought,  all  of  the  materials  for  the 
stations,  and  a  part  of  the  equipment  purchased,  are : 

MILTON  COURTRIGHT,  JOHN  F.  TRACY,  DAVID 
DOWS,  WM.  L.  SCOTT,  HENRY  FARNHAM,  R.  A. 
FORSYTH,  HENRY  n.  PORTER,  JOHN  M.  BURKE, 
M.  L.  SYKES,  Jr,.,  B.  F.  ALLEN,  all  directors,  either 
in  the  Chicago  and  North-west,  or  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island,  and  Pacific ;  GEORGE  OPDYKE,  of  the  Midland 
Road ;  JOHN  B.  ALLEN,  SIDNEY  DILLON,  DANIEL 
DREW,  J.  S.  CASEMENT,  J.  &  J  STEWART,  and 
F.  H.  WINSTON. 

THE  ROAD  will  he 

33  MILES  SHORTER 

THAN  ANY  OTHER  ROAD, 
either  BUILT  or  in  contemplation  be¬ 
tween  Buffalo  and  Chicago,  and  will 
also  shorten  the  distance  between 
Toledo  and  Buffalo  23  miles. 

THE  MAXIMUM  GRADE  on  the  entire 
line  does  not  exceed  FIFTEEN  FEET 
to  the  mile,  and  Ninety-six  per  cent 
of  the  Road  IS  STRAIGHT. 

The  ROAD  WILL  BE  COMPLETED 
and  in  running  order  on  or  before 
December  31st,  of  this  year. 

The  principal  and  interest  of  the  Bonds  are  payable 
either  in  New  York,  London,  or  Frankfort. 

We  confidently  recommend  the  Bonds  to  all  classes  of 
investors. 

Leonard,  Sheldon  &  Foster, 

No.  10  WALL  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 

After  E.  Wolff,  Fresenius,  Krocker,  and  others.  Edited  by 
Prof.  G.  C.  Caluvvcll,  of  Cornell  University.  Price  $2.00. 

In  this  work  Professor  Caldwell  lias  brought  together  the 
processes  of  analysis  which  apply  especially  to  soils,  fertil¬ 
izers,  animals  and  plants,  and  their  products.  He  has  tested 
the  methods  of  the  best  foreign  authorities,  and  presented 
them  in  a  compact  hand-book.  Such  a  work  nas  long  been 
needed  by  all  who  teacli  agricultural  chemistry,  and  by 
analytical  chemists  generally.  Professor  Caldwell  modestly 
calls  himself  the  editor,  hut  his  hook  shows  that  he  lias  not 
contented  himself  with  editing  the  works  of  others,  hut  lias 
given  much  of  liis. own  experience. 

Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 
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READ  SOME  OF  THE  NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS 

OF  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  INTENSELY  INTERESTING 

AMERICAN  STORIES 

EVER  WRITTEN. 

The  Hoosier  School-Master. 

By  EDWARD  EGGLESTON. 


Finely  Illustrated  with  Twelve  Full-page  Engravings  on 


Tinted  Paper,  and  Numerous  other  Cuts. 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 


NOTICES  BY'  THE  PRESS. 


It  is  in  tlie  fullest  sense  a  powerful  novel,  and  dis¬ 
plays  an  originality  as  rare  as  it  is  fascinating.—®. 
Louis  Democrat. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  works  of  fiction  we  have 
read  for  many  a  day.  We  knew  many  of  the  char¬ 
acters  in  it,  that  is,  we  have  seen  men,  women,  and 
children  like  them.  It  will  do  .—Central  Christian 
Advocate. 

It  is  the  best  serial  we  ever  remember  to  have 
read.  Except  in  length  and  number  of  characters, 
it  is  not  behind  Dickens’s  masterpiece,  “David  Cop- 
perfield.”  It  is  true  to  nature  ;  nothing  is  distorted, 
nothing  overdrawn;  it  has  not  an  impossible  char¬ 
acter  in  it.—  The  Commonwealth,  Salem,  O. 

Though  many  will  view  the  book  from  every  other 
stand-point,  we  think  its  greatest  charm  is  in  the  fact 
that  it  brings  one  nearer  to  Christ.  Oh !  with  out- 
hand  in  Shocky’s,  we  assure  all  that  are  in  any  doubt 
that  God  hasn't  forgot,  and  that  He  never  will  for¬ 
get;  and  though  sometimes  He  chooses  to  lead  us 
through  the  night,  the  way  is  always  heavenward.— 
IFood’s  Household  Magazine. 

The  plot  is  very  simple,  and  of  easy  prevision 
from  the  first,  being  the  struggles  of  Ralph  Hartsook 
with  the  young  idea  in  the  district  school  on  Elat 
Creek,  where  the  twig  was  early  bent  to  thrash  the 

school-master . The  story  is  very  well  told,  in 

a  plain  fashion,  without  finely-studied  points . 

Mr.  Eggleston  is  the  first  to  touch  in  fiction  the 
kind  of  life  he  has  represented,  and  we  imagine 
that  future  observers  will  hardly  touch  it  in  more 
points.  Its  traits  seem  to  be  all  here,  both  the  good 
and  the  bad  ;  but  that  it  is  a  past  or  passing  state  of 
things  is  sufficiently  testified  by  the  fact,  to  which 
Mr.  Eggleston  alludes  in  his  preface,  that  the  story, 
as  it  appeared  serially,  was  nowhere  more  popular 
than  in  Southern  Indiana.  Flat  Creek,  Hoopole 
County,  would  not,  we  imagine,  have  been  so  well 
pleased  thirty  years  ago  with  a  portrait  which,  at 
any  rate,  is  not  flattered.— Atlantic  Monthly. 

Eggleston’s  “Hoosier  School-Master”  is  full  of 
rich  and  racy  humor,  and  makes  us  regret  that  its 
author  has  turned  his  back  to  the  pulpit,  in  which 
wit  is  needed  quite  as  much  as  wisdom,  and  the 
ability  to  make  men  laugh  is  only  less  valuable  than 
the  power  of  making  them  weep.  In  fact,  as  a 
general  thing,  he  who  can  not  raise  a  smile  on  people’s 
faces  may  pump  in  vain  for  tears .— Golden  Age,  N.Y. 

Dr.  Eggleston  lived  as  a  boy  in  this  region  (South¬ 
ern  Indiana),  and  this  book  is  a  faithful  witness  that 
the  impression  made  upon  his  mind  by  its  social 
peculiarities  remains  to  this  day  perfectly  distinct 
and  legible.  Indeed,  we  have  rarely  read  any  story 
whose  truthfulness  as  a  picture  of  life  was  more  ap¬ 
parent.  The  characters  are  clearly  drawn  ;  the  con¬ 
versation  is  natural ;  the  whole  view  of  the  back- 
woods  society  is  consistent  and  lifelike,— A.  Y.  In¬ 
dependent. 

It  might  be  dramatized  so  as  to  make  a  most  effec¬ 
tive  play.  There  is  all  the  material  in  the  book,  and 
a  good  deal  of  the  work  already  done  to  hand.— 
Newburyport  (Mass.)  Herald. 

It  is  published  in  the  neat  and  attractive  form 
which  makes  all  the  publications  of  Orange  Judd  & 
•Co.  such  a  tasty  and  welcome  addition  to  the  library 
or  library  table.  Of  the  story  itself  we  have  had 
occasion  to  speak  before  in  terms  of  unqualified  ad¬ 
miration.—  Kansas  Spirit,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

Mr.  Eggleston’s  powerful  novel,  "  The  Hoosier 
'School-Master,”  increases  in  interest  as  it  goes  on, 
and  contains  some  characters  truly  original.— 
Springfield.  Republican. 


“  Ralph  sat  by  the  fire  the  next  morning  trying  to  read  a  few  minutes  be¬ 
fore  school-time,  while  the  boys  were  doing  the  chores,  and  the  bound  girl 
was  milking  the  cows,  with  no  one  in  the  room  but  the  old  woman.  She  was 
generally  as  silent  as  Bud,  but  now  she  seemed  for  some  unaccountable  rea¬ 
son  disposed  to  talk.  She  had  sat  down  on  the  broad  hearth  to  have  her 
usual  morning  smoke ;  the  poplar  table,  adorned  by  no  cloth,  sat  in  the 
floor  ;  the  unwashed  blue  tea-cups  sat  in  the  unwashed  blue  saucers  ;  the  un¬ 
washed  blue  plates  kept  company  with  the  begrimed  blue  pitcher.  The  dirty 
skillets  by  the  fire  were  kept  in  countenance  by  the  dirtier  pots,  and  the 
ashes  were  drifted  and  strewn  over  the  hearth-stones  in  a  most  picturesque 
way. 

“  ‘  You  see,’  said  the  old  woman,  knocking  the  residuum  from  her  cob- 
pipe,  and  chafing  some  dry  leaf  between  her  withered  hands  preparatory  to 
filling  it  again,  ‘  you  see,  Mr.  Hartsook,  my  ole  man’s  purty  well  along  in  the 
world.  He’s  got  a  right  smart  lot  of  this  world’s  plunder,  one  way  and  an¬ 
other.’  And  while  she  stuffed  the  tobacco  in  her  pipe  Ralph  wondered  why 
she  should  mention  it  to  him.  1  You  see  we  moved  in  here  nigh  upon  twen¬ 
ty-five  year  ago.  'Twas  when  my  Jack,  him  as  died  afore  Bud  was  born,  was 
a  baby.  Bud’ll  be  twenty-one  the  fifth  of  next  June.’ 

“  Here  Mrs.  Means  stopped  to  rake  a  live  coal  out  of  the  fire  with  her 
skinny  finger,  and  then  to  carry  it  in  her  skinny  palm  to  the  bowl— or  to  the 
hole—ot  her  cob-pipe.  When  she  got  the  smoke  agoing  she  proceeded  : 

“  ‘You  see  this  ere  bottom  land  was  all  Congress  land  in  them  there  days, 
and  it  sold  for  a  dollar  and  a  quarter,  and  I  says  to  my  ole  man,  “  Jack,"  says 
I,  “  Jack,  do  you  git  a  plenty  while  you’re  a-gittin’.  Git  a  plenty  while  you’re 
a-gittin’,”  says  I,  “  fer  ’twon’t  neverbe  no  cheaper’n  ’tis  now,”  and  it  ha’n't 
been,  I  knowed  ’twouldn’t,’  and  Mrs.  Means  took  the  pipe  from  her  mouth 
to  indulge  in  a  good  chuckle  at  the  thought  of  her  financial  shrewdness. 
•  “  Git  a  plenty  while  you’re  a  giftin’,”  says  I.  I  could  see,  you  know,  they 
was  a  powerful  sight  of  money  in  Congress  land.  That’s  what  made  me  say, 
“  Git  a  plenty  while  you’re  a  gittin’. '  And  Jack,  he’s  wuth  lots  and  gobs  of 
money,  all  made  out  of  Congress  land.  Jack  didn’t  git  rich  by  bard  work. 
Bless  you,  no!  Not  him.  That  a’n’t  his  way.  Hard  work  a’u’t,  you  know. 
’Twas  that  air  six  hundred  dollars  he  got  along  of  me,  all  salted  down  into 
Flat  Crick  bottoms  at  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  acre,  and  ’twas  my  sayin’  “  Git 
a  plenty  while  you’re  a  gittin’  ”  as  done  it.’  And  here  the  old  ogre  laughed, 
or  grinned  horribly,  at  Ralph,  showing  her  few  straggling,  discolored  teeth.” 
— From  “  The  Hoosier  School-Master." 


The  development  of  the  story  is  substantially  a 
rude  epic  of  truth,  gentleness,  and  true  pluck.  For 
the  young  master,  younger  than  most  of  his  pupils, 
far  more  cultivated  in  every  direction  than  any  of 
the  population,  and  practically  religious,  instructs 
the  community  as  well  as  the  school ;  reclaims  some 
of  the  worst,  foils  some,  and  has  some  detected  and 
punished ;  encourages  and  loves,  and  is  loved  by  a 
charming  orphan,  and  graduates  into  a  higher  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  highest  honors.  The  moral  is  one  of 
robust  manhood  confirmed  in  the  worst  conditions. — 
American  and  Gazette  (Philadelphia). 

The  talent  of  the  author  is  by  no  means  limited  to 
external  observation,  but  extends  below  the  surface 
to  shrewd  recognition  of  the  lights  and  shades  of 
character.  He  makes  free  use  of  the  comic  element 
in  his  descriptions,  but  only  when  comic  objects  fall 
in  his  way;  lie  is  not  always  bound  on  a  forlorn 
pursuit  of  fun,  and  does  his  readers  the  justice  to 
remember  that  they  arc  capable  of  amusement  with¬ 
out  being  kept  on  a  broad  laugh  by  perpetual  cari¬ 
cature.  Although  possessing  a  strong  sense  of  the 
ludicrous,  he  is  no  cynic ;  he  is  not  one  who  rejoices 
in  making  sport  of  the  faults  and  foibles  of  his 
fellow-creatures;  his  power  of  satire  furnishes  him 
with  a  trenchant  blade,  but  he  has  too  much  good¬ 
nature  to  use  it  for  mischief.  The  kindly  tone  of 
liis  volume  does  not  at  all  detract  from  its  piquant 
effect,  While  it  will  recommend  it  to  many  readers 
who  prefer  humanity  to  ill-humor.— Hew  York 
Tribune. 

It  is  full  of  quaint  humor,  a  tender  pathos,  and 
vivid  descriptions.— Nero  York  Standard. 

The  “events"  are  stirring  and  dramatic,  and  the 
style  is  quiet,  impersonal,  and  almost  epigrammatic 
in  its  ability  to  lay  bare  an  entire  situation  or  char¬ 
acter  in  a  sentence  or  phrase.— Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle. 

It  is  at  once  quaint  and  truthful,  and  illustrated  as 
it  is  by  masterly  cuts,  it  should  be  one  of  the  most 
popular  books. —  Christian  Standard  (Cincinnati). 

For  realistic  conception  and  life-like  delineation 
of  character,  it  is  not  excelled  by  any  American 
story.— Methodist. 

Some  passages  in  it,  for  life-like  delineation  and 
the  simple,  artless  beauty  which  constitute  the  high¬ 
est  perfection  of  story-writing,  are  equal  to  some  of 
the  very  best  passages  in  Dickens.— Religious  Tele¬ 
scope. 

Edward  Eggleston's  genins  for  story-telling  is  now 
flowering  out  in  “  The  Hoosier  School-Master,”  an 
illustrated  story,  which  promises  to  be  of  rare  in¬ 
terest.—  Sunday-school  Times. 

Edward  Eggleston’s  story,  “  The  Hoosier  School- 
Master,”  affords  one  of  the  most  graphic  and  pic¬ 
turesque  portraitures  of  the  early  frontier  life  ot  the 
West  which  has  ever  been  written.  Some  of  his 
character  sketches  are  inimitable,  and  all  have  an 
individuality  and  freshness  which  stamp  him  as  a 
genuine  artist.— A.  Y.  Evening  Mail. 

The  London  Fun  says  of  this  book,  an  edition  of 
which  has  appeared  in  England  : 

“  The  Hoosier  School- Master,  both  by  its  descrip¬ 
tion  as  a  book  of  American  humor  and  by  the  cut. 
on  the  wrapper,  would  lead  one  to  suppose  it  was 
something  in  the  ‘Josh  Billings  ’  line.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  pleasant  disappointment  to  find  it  a  charm¬ 
ing  story  in  the  vein  of  Wendell  Holmes;  humor¬ 
ous  it  is  true,  but  full  of  a  rough,  natural  pathos  that 
will  commend  itself  to  all  readers.  We  must  keep 
an  eye  on  Mr.  Eggleston.” 


PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.25. 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY,  24-5  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
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Seven-Thirty 

GOLD  BONDS. 

The  Northern  Pacific  7-30  Gold  Bonds  arc 
issued  in  denominations  of  §100  to  §1,000  Coupon, 


$500  CHALLENGE 


LIGHTHTING  SAWS. 


and  §100  to  §10,000  Registered,  have  thirty  years  to 
run,  bear  interest  7.30  per  cent  in  gold,  and  are  ex-' 
cmpt  from  United  States  tax  to  the  holder. 

Thej'  are  secured  by  a  First  and  only  Mortgage 
upon  the  Railroad,  its  franchises,  earnings,  and  all 
the  lands  and  property  possessed  by  the  Company. 

These  Bonds  arc  now  selling  at  par  and  accrued 
interest  in  currency,  and,  witli  their  ample  security 
and  high  rate  of  interest,  we  believe  there  is  no  in¬ 
vestment  accessible  to  the  people  •which  is  more 
profitable  or  safe.  They  furnish  to  the  public  an 
investment  security  which  combines  the  ready 
negotiability,  the  convenience,  and  high  credit  of 
a  first-class  Railroad  Bond,  with  the  solidity  and 
tafety  of  a  Real  Estate  Mortgage  on  land  worth  at 
least  twice  the  amount  loaned. 

JAY  COOKE  &  CO,, 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  &  Washington. 


ADVERTISERS 

desiring  to  be  found  in 

Good  Company, 

■  and  of  being  favorably  introduced  to 


■FINSST-CIjASS- CUSTOMERS 


throughout  the  city  and  country,  will  find 


Hearth  and  Home 


New  York  American  Institute  Fair  Building,  ) 

>  >  Nov.  4th,  1871.  S 

E.  At.  Boynton,  80  Beekman  st..  New  York : 

Sin:  This  certifies  that  I  saw  the  Lightning  Cross-Cut  Saw 
worked  by  hand,  bv  two  men,  Nov.  2d,  at  this  Fair.  Said 
\  men  and  Saw  cut  off  a  sound  8x9-inch  chestnut  log  in  3% 
>  seconds;  and  10  cuts  of  same,  continuously,  in  two  minutes 
anil  18  seconds,  or  at  the  rate  of  a  cord  of  wood  in  less  than 
nine  minutes.  I  am  satisfied  that  for  all  purposes  of  cross¬ 
cutting  large  and  small  timber,  your  cross-cuts  and  wood 
saws  have  ho  rival  in  speed,  in  ease,  and  in  simplicity. 

I  believe  their  universal  use  would  save  a  vast  amount  of 
money  and  time,  and  lighten  the  toil  of  millions  of  men. 

J.  W.  BLAKE,  Supt.  A.  I.  F. 

Where  the  Hardware  Trade  do  not  sell  the  genuine  saw,  a 
six-foot  Cross-Cut  and  a  Wood  Saw  shipped  on  receiptof$6. 

BARRY’S 

FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  P.  BARRY. 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

“  Barry’s  Fruit  Garden  ”  is  one  of  those  practical,  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated,  and  comprehensive  manuals  which  Orange 
Judd  &  Co.  delight  to  publish.  It  seems  to  tell  almost 
everything  which  one  hook  can  tell  about  the  ins  and  outs 
and  ways  and  means  of  fruit  culture.  —  The  Advance 
(Chicago). 

This  volume  of  400  pages,  as  its  title  implies,  is  devoted  to 
tlte  culture  of  fruits  of  every  variety  in  orchards  and  gar¬ 
dens.  It  describes  the  diseases  incident  to  the  various  fruit 
trees,  the  kinds  of  insects  that  prey  upon  them,  and  the 
remedies  for  ridding  trees  of.  the  evil.— Scientific  American. 

The  author  writes  from  his  own  practical  experience  ;  and 
that  experience  is  of  no  ordinary  character,  being  the  result 
of  more  than  thirty  years’  work  at  the  head  of  the  largest 
nursery  in  America,  where  every  operation  is  conducted 
with  eminent  skill.—  JVte  Country  Gentleman. 

It  explains  all  the  minutise  of  fruit-gardening,  even  to  the 
implements,  copiously  illustrated  by  engravings,  so  that  the 
merest  novice  need  not  err ;  gives  descriptions  of  all  the 
different  kinds  of  fruit  that  can  he  raised  in  our  climate  in 
every  stage  of  their  lives,  from  the  germ  to  the  fruit-bearing 
period,  with  instructions  in  pruning  and  grafting,  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner.  The  chapter  on  grapes  alone  is  worth 
more  than  the  price  of  the  book.— Jersey  City  Times. 


the  cheapest  weekly  paper  for  their  use,  because  it  pays  the 
best,  and  costs. the  least  in  proportion  to  circulation. 

The  value  of  advertising  good  articles  largely  in  the  best 
mediums  is  indicated  by  the  following  facts : 

HEARTH  AND  HOME,  which  has  been  prominently  ad¬ 
vertised  in  the  leading  papers  throughout  the  country  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  months,  has  added  very  largely  to  its  cir¬ 
culation. 

The  intelligent,  thrifty,  buying  classes  find  it  just  what 
they  Want.  It.  is  adapted  to  the  whole  family,  and  is  READ 
ALL  THROUGH. 

■  Advertisements  of  patent  and  quack  medicines,  deceptive 
.schemes,  swindling  agencies,  and  unreliable  parties,  are 
more  rigorously  excluded  than  from  any  other  journal  ex¬ 
cept  The  American  Agriculturist.  The  readers  know  this, 
and  therefore  readily  patronize  those  who  are  admitted. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

No.  243  Broadway,  New  York. 

IMPROVED  FOOT  LATHES, 

With  Slide  Rest  . and  Fittings.  Just  the  tiling 
for  tlie  Artisan  or  Amateur  Turner. 

ALSO  HAND  PLANERS. 

Many  a  reader  of  this  paper  lias  one  of  them. 

Selling  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  Canada,  Cuba, Europe, 
etc.  Send  for  descriptive  Catalogue. 

Address  N.  II.  BALDWIN,  Laconia,  IV.  II. 


W  A*  COVERT  «!&  CO.,  Province 

■  *  •  Commission  Merchants,  No.  68  Pearl  Street, 
rw  York.  “  Quick  sales  and  prompt  returns.”  EJfSend 
lor  our  weekly  Prices-current  and  Marking  Plate. 

'■'HE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  is  pri.it- 
e(l  with  Tnk  furnished  hy  Char.  Eneu  Johnson  &  Go.', 
10th  and  Lombard  Sts.,  Pliila.  59  Gold  St.,  cor.  of  Ann,  N.  Y. 


It  is  a  rich  mine  of  information  upon  fruits  of  all  kinds 
and  their  proper  culture. — Providence  Press. 

Mr.  Barry  lias  long  been  known  as  an  authority  upon  fruit 
culture,  and  this  volume  of  490  pages,  with  a  full  and  care¬ 
fully  prepared  index,  gives  the  latest  results  of  liis  study 
and  experience.— Springflilk  Republican. 

This  beautiful  volume,  of  nearly  live. hundred  pages,  will 
he  cordially  welcomed  hy  every  lover  of  nature.  It  is  the 
most,  perfect  work  we  have;  seen  on  the  whole  subject,  and 
well  deserves  a  . wide  circulation.  —  United  Presbyterian 
(Pittsburgh). 

We  have  orchardists;  strawberry  hooks,  grape  books, 
small-fruit  hooks,  and  all  that ;  what- we  want  is  one  hook 
for  them  all.  Here  we  have  it.  It  is  quite  a  scientific  work, 
too,  giving  more  than  mere  arbitrary  directions ;  we  have 
the  grounds  for  them.  May  we  rely  on  what  it  says  ?  A 
sufficient  answer  is  that  it  comes  from  the  office  of  the 
American  Agriculturist.— Zion’s  Herald. 

FROM  IION.  MARSHALL  P.  WILDER, 

PRESIDENT  OP  TIIE  AMERICAN  POMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Boston,  April,  1872. 

Gentlemen  ;  I  have  perused  witli  great  pleasure  the  new 
and  improved  edition  of  Mr.  Barry's  hook.  It  is  in  every 
respect  desirable,  and  will  receive  the  approbation  of  our 
best  pomologists.  It  is  the  result  of  a  long  life  of  expe¬ 
rience,  and  admirably  calculated  to  meet  the  demands  of 
our  age.  I  give  it  a  hearty  welcome. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

245  Broadway,  New  York, 


TIFFANY&CO., 

Union  Square,  Hew  York, 

SILVERSMITHS. 

Our  Extensive  Works,  at  53  and  55 
Prince  street,  enable  us  to  offer  Sil¬ 
verware  of  styles  distinctly  our  own, 
and  superior  to  those  offered  by  the 
trade  generally. 

Forks  and  Spoons  of  entirely  new 
patterns  at  fixed  and  close  prices. 


MASONIC  GOODS. 

SWORDS,  BELTS,  BALDRICKS,  GAUNT. 
LETS,  CUFFS,  CAPS,  CHAPEAUX,  JEWELS, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

FURNITURE  for  LODGES,  CHAPTERS, 
and  COMMA NDERIES  ;  IMPORTERS  of 
LACES,  FRINGES,  STARS,  etc.,  for  Regalias 
and  Societies.  Manufacturers  of  the  VIRGIL 
PRICE  SWORD  and  PATENT  HANGER. 
Send  for  Masonic  Circular. 

Schuyler,  Hartley  &  Graham, 

19  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 


CRANBERRY  CULTURE. 

Illustrated.  By  Joseph  J.  White.  Price,  $1.25. 

The  author  of  this  work  lias  aimed  to  embody,  in  a  plain 
and  concise  manner,  all  the  useful  and  practical  facts  which 
study  and  experience  have  yielded  to  the  Inquiring  cran¬ 
berry  grower  of  the  present  time.  Tlie  business  lias  in¬ 
creased  enormously  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  knowledge 
and  experience  have  kept  pace  with  that  increase. 

Tlie  endeavor  lias  been  to  make  this  work  as  comprehen¬ 
sive  as  possible;  and  it  is  believed  that  it  will  prove  an  ef¬ 
ficient  guide  to  all  who  may  have  cause  to  consult  its  pages. 

Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price  by 


ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,.  New  York. 


Issued  Weekly. 


A  Large,  Beautiful,  Highly  Illustrated 
and  very  Valuable  Journal,  of  20  Pages 
— full  of  Reliable,  Instructive,  and  In¬ 
teresting  Reading  Matter,  News,  and 
Miscellany:  just  suited  to  the  Wants 
and  Wishes  of  every  Family  —  every 
Man,  Woman,  and  Child  in  America  — 
whether  living  in  City  or  Country. 

Terms : 

One  Copy,  One  Year,  -  -  $3.00 
Four  Copies,  One  Year,  -  $2.75  each. 
Ten  or  More  Copies,  -  -  -  $2.50  each. 

One  copy  each  of  Hearth  and  Home 
and  American  Agriculturist  will  be  sent 
one  year  for  $4. 

ORANGE  JFDD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

245  Broadway,  New  York, 
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BARKY’S 

FRUIT  GARDEN. 


By  P.  BARRY. 


NOTICES  1ST  THE  PRESS. 

“  Barry’s  Fruit  Garden  ”  is  one  of  those  practical,  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated,  and  comprehensive  manuals  which  Orange 
Judd  &  Co.  delight  to  publish.  It  seems  to  tell  almost 
everything  which  one  book  can  tell  about  the  ins  and  outs 
and  ways  and  means  of  fruit  culture.  —  The  Advance 
(Chicago). 

This  volume  of  490  pages,  as  its  title  implies,  is  devoted  to 
the  culture  of  fruits  of  every  variety  in  orchards  and  gar¬ 
dens.  It  describes  the  diseases  incident  to  the  various  fruit 
trees,  the  kinds  of  insects  that  prey  upon  them,  and  the 
remedies  lor  ridding  trees  of  the  evil.— Science  American. 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden  strikes  us  as  about  as  complete  a 
manual  of  the  kind  as  could  be  desired.  Nearly  everything, 
in  line,  needed  seems  to  be  provided  in  this  compact  volume, 
and  its  abundant  illustrations  render  everything  intelligible 
to  even  the  uninitiated.—  The  Methodist  (N.  Y.). 

The  author  writes  from  his  own  practical  experience  ;  and 
that  experience  is  of  no  ordinary  character,  being  the  result 
of  more  than  thirty  years'  work  at  the  head  of  the  largest 
nursery  in  America,  where  every  operation  is  conducted 
with  eminent  skill.—  The  Country  Gentleman. 

It  explains  all  the  minutiae  of  fruit-gardening,  even  to  the 
implements,  copiously  illustrated  by  engravings,  so  that  the 
merest  novice  need  not  err;  gives  descriptions  of  all  the 
different  kinds  of  fruit  that  can  be  raised  in  our  climate  in 
every  stage  of  their  lives,  from  the  germ  to  the  fruit-bearing 
period,  with  instructions  in  pruning  and  grafting,  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner.  The  chapter  on  grapes  alone  is  worth 
more  than  the  price  of  the  book.— Jersey  City  Times. 

It  is  a  rich  mino  of  information  upon  fruits  of  all  kinds 
and  their  proper  culture.— Providence  Press. 

Mr.  Barry  has  long  been  known  as  an  authority  upon  fruit 
culture,  and  this  volume  of  400  pages,  with  a  full  and  care¬ 
fully  prepared  index,  gives  the  latest  results  of  his  study 
and  experience.— Springfield  Republican. 

This  beautiful  volume,  of  nearly  live  hundred  pages,  will 
be  cordially  welcomed  by  every  lover  of  nature.  It  is  the 
most  perfect  work  we  have  seen  on  the  whole  subject,  and 
well  deserves  a  wide  circulation.  —  United  Presbyterian 
(Pittsburgh). 

We  have  orchardists,  strawberry  books,  grape  books, 
small-fruit  books,  and  all  that;  what  we  want  is  one  book 
for  them  all.  Here  we  have  it.  It  is  quite  a  scientific  work, 
too,  giving  more  than  mere  arbitrary  directions;  we  have 
the  grounds  for  them.  May  we  rely  on  what  it  says?  A 
sufficient  answer  is  that  it  comes  from  the  office  of  the 
American  Agriculturist.— Zion's  Herald. 

FROM  HON.  MARSHALL  P.  WILDER, 

PRESIPHNT  OP  THE  AMERICAN  HOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Boston,  April,  1872. 

Gentlemen:  I  have  perused  witli  great  pleasure  the  new 
and  improved  edition  of  Mr.  Barry's  book.  It  is  in  every 
respect  desirable,  and  will  receive  the  approbation  of  our 
best  poniologists.  It  is  the  result  of  a  long  life  of  expe¬ 
rience.  and  admirably  calculated  to  meet  the  demands  of 
our  age.  I  give  it  a  hearty  welcome. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $3.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 


BOOKS  for  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  243  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  Any  of  these  hooks  will  be  forwarded  by 
mall,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  ] 
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Allen's  (L.  F.)  American  Cattle . $  2  50 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture .  '  l  50 

Allen’s  (R.  L.)  American  Farm  Book . ”  l  r,o 

Allen’s  (It.  L.  and  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book 
Allen’s  (R.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals. 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual.  ’67  to  ’71.  each,  pa  ,50c. ;  clo. 

Am.  Horticultural  Annual,  ’61  to '71,  each,  pa.,  50c.;  clo. 

American  Bird  Fancier . 
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American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants . 
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Barry’s  Fruit  Garden . . 

Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier . 
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Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor .  1  50 

Dana’s  Mnck  Manual .  1  25 

Darwin’s  Variation  ot  Animals  and  Plants.  2  Volumes'.  C  00 

Dead  Shot;  or  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide .  1  75 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant  . .  .  2  50 

Downing’s  Fruits  &  Fruit  Trees.  New  Ed.  Oct.,  1122  pp.  4  00 

Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening .  6  50 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry . 75 

Eggleston's  Hoosier  School-Master .  .  .  125 

Elliott's  Western  Fruit  Grower  s  Guide .  1  50 

Eveleth's  School  House  Architecture .  10  00 

Field’s  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture .  1  25 

Flax  Culture .  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports.  Svo.,  2  vols .  fi  00 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing.  8  vo„  10U  eug’s.. . .  3  50 
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Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle .  .  1  00 

Harney’s  Barns.  Out-buildings,  and  Fences  .  10  00 

Harris’  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation, clo.  $4;  col.  pits  6.50 

Harris  on  the  Pig .  1  50 

Henderson's  Gardening  for  Profit .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture .  1  50 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Housekeepers .  1  75 

Hoopes'  Book  of  Evergreens .  .  3  00 

Hooper’s  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30c _ cloth..  00 

Hop  Culture .  10 

Hunter  and  Trapper .  .  1  (0 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  House .  1  50 
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Frank  Forester’s  Manual  lor  Young  Sportsmen.  8vo 
Frank  Forester’s  Horse  and  Horsemanship.  Svo.,  2  vols. 

French’s  Farm  Drainage . . 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Cnlturist . 


Fuller’s  Grane  Culturlst. 
Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Cnlturist.. 
Fuller’s  Strawberry  Culturist. 


Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden  and  Farm-Yard . 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed .  2  60 


Johnson's  How  Crops  Grow . .  2  00 

Johnson’s  Peat  and  Its  Uses .  1  25 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry .  . 175 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  50 

Leuchar’s  How  to  Build  Ilot-IIouses .  1  50 

Lyman’s  Cotton  Culture .  1  50 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot .  75 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine . .  1  (0 

Mrs.  Cornelius’s  Young  Housekeeper’s  Friend .  1  50 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview .  125 

Norton's  Scientific  Agriculture .  75 

Onion  Culture .  20 

Our  Farm  of  l  our  Acres . paper,  30c _ cloth..  60 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture .  75 

Parsons  on  the  Rose.  By  Samuel  B.  Parsons .  1  50 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer . . 

Percheron  Horse . 
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Quinby’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  Keeping . 
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Randall’s  Fine- Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  00 

Richardson  on  the  Dog . paper,  30c cloth 60 

Rivers’  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1  (10 

Rural  Church  Architecture.  Folio,  In  colors,  45  plates.  12  00 

Saunders’ Domestic  Poultry  .  -paper,  40c bound..  75 

Scbenck’s  Gardener’s  Text-Book . .  75 

Simpson’s  Horse  Portraiture .  2  50 

Skillful  Housewife .  .  75 

Stewart’s  (John)  Stable  Book .  1  50 

The  Dog.  By  Dinks,  Mayliew,  and  Hutchinson .  3  00 

Thomas'  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery .  1  50 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals .  1  00 

Tim  Bunker  Papers .  1  00 

Tobacco  Culture . .  25 

Turner's  Cotton  Planter’s  Manual .  1  50 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register .  5  00 

Wallace’s  American  Stud  Book.  Vol.l .  10  00 

Warder’s  American  Pomology .  3  00 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens .  1  50 

Warlng’s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health .  1  50 

Waring’s  Elements  of  Agriculture .  1  00 

Waring’s  Earth  Closets  and  Earth  Sewage .  50 

Weidenmann’s  Beautifying  Country  Homes.  A  superb 

quarto  volume.  24  lithograph  plates,  in  colors _  15  00 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes .  2  00 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People .  3  00 

White’s  Cranberry  Culture .  125 

White's  Gardening  for  the  South .  2  00 

Woodward's  Cottages  and  Farm-Houses .  1  50 

Woodward's  Suburban  and  Country  Houses .  150 

Woodward's  Country  Homes . .  1  50 

Woodward's  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings...  1  50 

Woodward’s  National  Architect  .  .  12  00 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry  Keeper .  2  00 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse .  1  50 

Youattaml  Martin  on  Cattle .  150 

Youatt  on  tile  Hog .  1  0) 

Youatt  on  Sheep .  1  00 


O.  J.  &  Co.  keep  in  Stock  the  following  Hooks  : 

Architecture.  By  Cummings  &  Miller . .$10  00 

“  Bickn ell’s. Village  Builder .  1000 

“  Principles  and  Practice  of.  By  Loring& Jenney  12  00 
“  Review  and  American  Builder’s  Journal.  By 

S.  Sloan.  In  Nos.,  eacli .  50 

Art  of  Saw  Filing.  (Holly.) .  75 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States .  1  50 

Bement  s  Poulterer’s  Companion . .  2  00 

Bridgeman  s  Young  Gardener's  Assistant .  2  50 

Bun  s  Vegetables  of  America .  5  00 


Carpenters  an  1  Joiners’  Hand-Book,  (Holly), . $  0  75 

Carpenter  and  Joiner.  (R.  Riddell.) .  7  00 

Chemistry  of  the  Farm.  (Nichols.)...  125 

Cider-Malcer’s  Manual .  1  50 

Downing’s  Cottage  Residences _ . 3  00 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays . . . .  5 

Du  Breuil’s  Vineyard  Culture.  (Dr;  Warder.) . .  2 

Farming  for  Bovs .  ,  1 

Fishing  in  American  Waters.  (Scott.).  . .  3  50 

Flagg's  European  Vineyards .  1  50 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses .  2  50 

Flint’s  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming .  2  50 

Geyelin’s  Poultry  Breeding . . . ,, .  1  25 

Gray’s  How  Plants  Grow . .  .... 1  25 

Gray's  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons,  in  one  YoL.,,. ,  I  00 

Gray’s  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany . , _ ...  2  Do 

Harazthy’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine-Making . . .  5  00 

Hatfield’s  American  House  Carpenter .  3  50 

Hay’s  Interior  Decorator.  .  .  2  39 

Horse  Training  Made  Easy.  (Jennings.) . .  1  23 

Husmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine . . . .  1  50 

Jenningson  Cattle . . . . .  1  75 

Jenningson  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry, . . . .  ..  1  75 

Jenningson  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases . .  1  75 

Kemp’s  Landscape  Gardening . . .  2  So 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey  Bee . . .  2  00 

Mayliew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor . .  .  ...  3  00 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management . 3  00 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  lor  Farmers .  90 

Blanks  for  do  do  do .  1  20 

Manufacture  of  Vinegar  (Dussauce) . .  5  00 

Mechanic’s  Companion.  (Nicholson.) .  3  Od 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd .  1  75 

Mrs.  Hale's  New  Cook  Book .  2  00 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood.. . .  1  25 

Norris’  Fish  Culture .  1  75 

Packard's  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects .  0  00 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Varnislier .  1  50 

Quincv  (Hon.  Josiali)  on  Soiling  Cattle..,,, .  125 

Quinn’s  Money  in  the  Garden . . ....  1  50 

Quinn's  Pear  Culture  lor  1’rollt .  ...  1  00 

Rand’s  Bulbs . .  3  00 

Rand’s  Flowers  for  Parlor  and  Garden . .  3  00 

Register  ol  Rural  Affairs.  Bound,  6  vols.,  eacli .  150 

Riddell's  New  Elements  of  Hand  Railing .  7  00 

Roosevelt’s  Five  Acres  too  Much .  1  50 

Rural  Studies . .  1  75 

Scribner's  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book .  30 

Silloway’s  Modern  Carpentry .  2  00 

Strong’s  Cultivation  of  the  Grape .  3  00 

Tegctmeier’s  Poultry  Book .  9  00 

Ten  Acres  Enough .  .  1  80 

The  Horse.  (Stonehenge.)  Eng.  edition,  Svo.,  022  pages.  3  53 

The  Mule.  (Riley.).  .  .  150 

Thomas’  Fruit  Cnlturist .  3  00 

Trapper’s  Guide . .  ■ .  1  50 

Tucker's  Register  of  Rural  Affairs .  30 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages .  3  00 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden .  2  00 

Youmans’s  Household  Science...; . . .  2  00 

ACCIDENTS. 

Insure  in  t lie  TSJAVEIiERS  of  Hartford,  Ct. 
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FOR  SALE  BY^LL  FURNITURE  DEALERS. 


GRAPE-VINES 

A  SPECIALTY. 

Nurserymen  and  Dealers  will  find  our  stock  the  largest 
and  best.  Price-list  for  fall  now  ready.  Correspondence 
solicited.  ISIDOR  BUSII  &  SON, 

Bushberg,  Jeff.  Co.,  Mo. 


IMPROVED  FOOT  LATHES, 

With  Slide  Rest  and  Fittings.  Just  the  thing 
for  the  Artisan  or  Amateur  Turner. 

ALSO  HAND  PLANERS. 

Many  a  reader  of  this  paper  has  one  of  them. 
Selling  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  Canada,  Cuba, Europe, 
etc.  Send  for  descriptive  Catalogue. 

Address  N.  II.  BALDYY1N,  Laconia,  N.  II. 

WA.  COVERT  A  CO.,  Produce 

•  Commission  Merchants,  No.  68  Pearl  Street. 
NewY’ork.  “Quick  sales  and  prompt,  returns.”  IDF” Send 
lor  our  weekly  Prices-current  and  Marking  Plate. 

Who  wish  to  secure 
PATENTS  should 
write  to  JiUNN  & 

_  I  CO.,  37  Park  Row, 

New  York, for  Advice  and  Pamphlet,  103  page", FREE. 
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A  FIRST  -  CLASS  ROOK  CAN¬ 
VASSER  can  hear  of  o  permanent  situation,  either 
on  salary  or  commission,  on  a  work-  of  undoubted  success, 
by  addressing  I’.  <>.  Box  2,793,  Philadelphia.  State  capa¬ 
bility,  previous  business,  and  references. 

a  CS  BITVFS,  LOOK  ! — $12  a  day  made  selling 
Scissors  Siiattpknf.r  and  other  new  wares.  Sample  25c. 
Catalogue  tree.  T.  J .  HASTINGS  &  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

FELT  (n»  tar)  for 

outside  work  and  inside  instead  of  plaster. 

C.  J.  FAY  (Patentee),  Camden,  N.  J. 
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THOROUGH -  BRED  HORSE  LONGFELLOW  .—Drawn  from  a  Photograph.  — Engraved  for  trie  American  Agriculturist. 


Whatever  we  may  think  of  races  and  rafting, 
every  one  likes  a  fine  horse,  and  has  a  curiosity 
to  see  and  know  something  about  the  animal 
whose  exploits  have  been  heralded  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  Longfellow , 
now  five  years  old,  was  bred  and  raised  by  John 
Harper,  of  Midway,  Ky.,  and  is  by  Leamington, 
dam  Nantiorah.  Leamington  is  a  celebrated 
imported  racer,  whose  portrait  we  gave  in  Juue, 
1870,  and  has  a  World-Wide  reputation  to  which 


his  progeny  are  not  likely  to  do  discredit,  As  a 
three-year-old,  Longfellow  won  several  important 
races  at  the  West.  In  his  career  as  a  four-year- 
old,  last  year,  he  won  several  races,  but  was 
beaten  at  Saratoga  in  August  by  Helmbold.  His 
owner,  determined  that  he  should  recover  his 
lost  prestige,  entered  him  for  the  Monmouth  Cup 
(Long  Braneli),  which  was  run  for  on  July  2d, 
against  Harry  Bassett.  The  race,  2^  miles,  was 
easily  won  by  Longfellow  by  a  hundred  yards, 


in  4:34.  Longfellow  is  161  hands  high,  of  a 
full  brown  color,  very  strong  quarters,  and  has, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  his  owner,  the  best 
set  of  legs  ever  put  under  a  horse.  He  has  a 
very  neat  and  intelligent  head,  but  his  neck  is 
defective  on  account  of  an  accident  which  oc¬ 
curred  to  him  when  quite  young.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  Mr.  Harper  1ms  declined  an  offer  of 
$80,000  for  Longfellow,  but  he  does  not  care  to 
part  with  his  pet  for  a  less  sum  than  $100,000.. 


t 
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Baldwin  Apple  and  its  Origin . 303 

Bee-Notes . 289 

Boring  Wooden  Drains  or  Water-Logs _ Illustrated .  .293 

Boys  and  Girls’  Columns— The  Doctor  lias  a  Word  to 
Say — The  Little  Swiss — Aunt  Sue’s  Puzzle-Box — 

•  New  Rebuses — Going  a-Fishing . 3A&..307,  308 

Buck-board  Wagon . Illustrated. .  297 

Concrete  Houses . 5  Illustrations .  298 

Cow,  Another  Jersey .  .289 

Digging  and  Storing  Early  Potatoes . 291 

Double-Trees  and  Uneven  Pulling . 2  Illustrations .  .298 

Drying  Fruit . 4  Must/rations . .  299,  300 

Farm-Mills . Illustrated . .  296 

Farm  Work  in  August . 282 

Flower  Garden  and  Lawn  in  August . 284 

Fowls.  Asiatic .  Illustrated.. 293 

Fruit  Garden  in  August . 283 

Greenhouse  and  Window  Plants  in  August . 284 

Harvesting  Buckwheat . Illustrated .  .297 

Horses— Portrait  of  Longfellow . Illustrated.  .2S1 

Horse-Powers . Illustrated.  .296 

Household  Department — Barefoot  Boys — At  School 
too  Young — Jam  and  Jelly — Tough  Old  Turkey- 
Constipated  Babies— Cooking  Egg-Plants— Salt-fish 
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Power — Vases  of  Flowers . 305,  306 

Insects— Eggs  in  Grape-Canes  and  Apple  Twigs. 

7  Illustrations. .  302 

Insects— The  Cabbage-Worm . 301 

Kitchen  Garden  in  August . . 283 

Manuring  Wheat . .297 

Market  Reports . 284 

Mixed  Husbandry . 299 
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Young  Stock . 291,  292 
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Plants— Water- Violet  or  Featherfoil . Illustrated. .  304 

Ringing  a  Pig . . .  . Illustrated .  297 

Roses  on  Apple-Trees  . 304 

Slmd-Planting  in  the  Mississippi  Valley .  291 

Sheep.  African . Illustrated .  .293 
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Vegetable  Plants  for  the  South . . 
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Lawn  Weed . 289 
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Mange . 285 

Mangel-Wurzel. . .  . 287 

Mezquit  Grass . .289 
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Hay-Press . 286 
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Snckering  Corn . 289 
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A  M  E  R I C  A  i\  A  6 II I C  U  L  T  UR  I  ST. 

NEW  YORK,  AUGUST,  1873. 

Many  farmers  have  had  much  to  try  their  temper 
and  test  their  patience  during  the  past  month.  Hoe¬ 
ing,  haying, and  harvest  have  been  crowded  together. 
Men  have  been  scarce  and  have  had  things  all  their 
own  way.  And  we  know  of  nothing  more  disagree¬ 
able  than  to  be  obliged  to  submit  to  the  dictation  of  a 
lot  of  ignorant,  selfish,  conceited  men,  who  are  blind 
to  their  own  permanent  interests,  and  utterly  regard¬ 
less  of  the  interests  of  others.  It  is  useless  to  reason 
with  them.  All  that  we  can  do  is,  the  moment  we 
are  through  the  hurrying  season,  to  discharge  those 
who  have  behaved  the  worst.  We  do  not  complain  so 
much  of  the  high  wages  as  of  the  short  hours  and  of 
the  general  listlessness,  indifference,  unskillfulness, 
and  indolence  of  a  large  class  of  farm  men.  We  have 
all  been  complaining  of  this  evil  for  some  years. 
We  have  thought  that  it  would  cure  itself.  But 
instead  of  getting  better,  it  is  getting  worse  and 
worse.  It  is  time  that  the  subject  was  carefully 
considered  and  concerted  action  resorted  to.  We 
must  be  just  and  liberal  with  our  men,  but  should 
insist  on  a  faithful  performance  of  contracts.  No 
farmer  should  hire  a  man  who  has  broken  an  en¬ 
gagement  with  a  brother-former. 

During  the  latter  part  of  this  month  and  the  next 
there  will  be  comparatively  little  to  do  on  many 
forms,  and  day-men  can  b#  obtained  at  lower  rates. 
If  a  man  has  been  faithful,  give  him  steady  work 
and  fair  wages.  But  you  owe  it  to  yourself  and  to 
the  good  men,  to  dismiss  every  man  who  has  not 
acted  properly.  This  policy,  generally  carried  out, 
would  have  a  salutary  effect. 

MisaSas  salswsut  Work. 

Finish  the  Harvest. — The  better  plan  is  to  finish 
each  field  as  you  go,  but  we  can  not  always  do  just 
what  we  know  to  be  best.  In  the  hurry  of  harvest, 
and  with  fewer  men  than  we  need,  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  “get  the  biggest  of  it,”  and  trust  to 
finding  time  to  clear  up  afterwards.  As  soon  as  the 
main  bulk  of  the  crops  is  secured,  a  farmer  is  very 
apt  to  relax  his  exertions.  This  should  be  guarded 
against.  There  should  be  no  let-up  until  everything 
is  finished.  Then  take  a  rest  and  enjoy  yourself. 

Oats. — This  is  generally  the  last  grain  crop  to 


harvest.  Where  the  straw  is  used  for  fodder,  it  is 
■well  to  cut  the  crop  before  the  oats  get  fully  ripe. 
Or  where  oats  and  straw  are  to  be  all  cut  up  together 
and  fed  to  horses,  the  crop  may  be  cut  while  there 
is  considerable  “  milk  ”  in  the  grain.  In  this  case 
it  is  necessary  to  be  very  careful  in  curing.  On  tlie 
whole,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  better  plan 
is  to  let  the  oats  stand  until  they  are  nearly  or  quite 
ripe.  The  grain  will  be  heavier,  and  less  time  is 
required  for  curing.  Much,  however,  depends  on 
circumstances.  If  we  are  likely  to  have  settled  hot 
weather,  we  should  cut  early,  but  if  the  weather  i3 
unsettled,  we  should  prefer  to  let  the  oats  stand 
until  quite  ripe.  Oats  are  not  unfrequently  damaged 
by  being  drawn  in  before  they  are  sufficiently  cured, 
especially  after  they  have  been  exposed  to  rain.  It 
is  important  that  the  oats  are  perfectly  dry  inside 
and  outside  the  6heaves  and  at  the  butts. 

Thrashing. — If  the  grain  is  safe  in  the  bam,  we 
should  be  in  no  hurry  to  thrash.  It  is  not  probable 
that  wheat  will  rule  permanently  lower  during  the 
next  twelve  months 'than  at  the  present  time.  We 
do  not  say  that  it  will  be  higher.  We  are  not  urging 
formers  to  hold  on  *to  their  grain,  but  simply  not 
to  be  in  a  hurry  to  thrash,  unless  there  is  some 
object  to  be  gained.  Wheat  keeps  for  better  in  the 
straw  than  in  the  granary,  and  it  is  for  better  not  to 
thrash  until  the  straw  or  grain  is  needed.  But  lyhere 
grain  lias  to  be  stacked,  and  where  thatching  is  not 
practiced,  it  is  better  to  thrash  as  early  as  possible. 

Thrashing  by  Steam. — Steam-engines  for  thrashing 
are  being  rapidly  introduced.  The  old  ten-horse¬ 
power  machines  have  done  good  service,  and  de¬ 
serve  to  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance.  But 
we  rejoice  to  believe  that  their  days  are  numbered. 
If  there  is  a  steam  thrasher  in  the  neighborhood, 
patronize  it.  This  is  the  only  way  to  banish  the 
old  horse-machines. 

Look  to  your  Insurance. — This  is  always  good  ad¬ 
vice;  but  it  is  particularly  so  at  this  season.  Many 
farmers  have  a  good  deal  of  property,  in  the  form  of 
wool,  hay,  and  grain,  exposed  to  fire,  that  is  not 
covered  by  insurance,  because  they  expect  to  keep 
it  only  a  short  time.  If  they  can  afford  to  be  their 
“  own  insurers,”  all  very  well.  But  if  a  fire  would 
cripple  them,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  be  at  least 
partiahy  insured.  We  fear  that  many  farmers  have 
property  that  they  think  is  insured  which  their 
policies  do  not  cover.  Your  wool  or  grain  may  be 
insured  in  one  barn  but  not  in  another,  and  you 
may  have  overlooked  or  forgotten  the  fact.  If  you 
are  going  to  thrash  with  a  steam-engine,  see  if  it 
does  not  invalidate  your  policy.  There  is  little  or 
no  risk  from  a  properly-constructed  engine,  hut  it 
is  a  very  unpleasant  thing  when  you  think  you  are 
insured  to  burn  up  and  find  that  there  i6  a  clause  in 
the  policy  that  forfeits  your  claim. 

Thrashing  with  a  Sweep-Power. — The  general  prac¬ 
tice  in  our  neighborhood  when  thrashing  with  a 
hired  ten-horse-power  machine  is  to  pay  five  cents 
per  bushel  for  wheat,  four  cents  for  barley,  and 
three  cents  for  oats,  the  owner  of  the  machine  fur¬ 
nishing  four  men  and  four  horses.  One  of  the 
“thrashers”  drives,  and  he  is  naturally  inclined  to 
spare  his  own  teams  at  the  expense  of  ours.  This 
should  be  looked  to.  If  possible,  let  the  horses 
have  a  level  track,  for  in  going  up-hill  a  good  team 
is  inclined  to  pull  harder  than  on  a  level.  Give  the 
outside  horse  a  longer  half  of  the  evener.  With 
quiet,  thoughtful,  and  experienced  thrashers  every¬ 
thing  will  go  smooth,  and  the  horses  will  not  be 
injured,  but  new  hands  get  excited,  and  drive  too 
hard.  What  is  wanted  is  steady  work.  See  not 
only  that  the  machine  thrashes  clean,  but  that 
none  of  the  grain  is  carried  over  in  the  chaff. 

Making  the  Straw-Stack. — It  is  rare  to  see  a  really 
good  straw-stack.  If  the  object  is  to  rot  down  the 
straw  for  manure,  the  stacks  as  frequently  made 
can  not  be  improved.  But  where  the  object  is  to 
save  the  straw  for  fodder  and  for  litter,  much  more 
pains  than  is  generally  the  case  should  be  taken  in 
making  the  stack.  We  can  not  go  into  details,  but 
the  main  points  are  to  keep  the  middle  full  and 
well  trodden  down,  so  that  the  sides  shall  settle 
more  than  the  center.  Keep  the  chaff  and  short 
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straw  well  scattered  about  in  tiie  middle  of  the 
stack,  and  especially  avoid  letting  it  lie  iu  a  mass 
where  deposited  by  the  straw-carrier.  Aim  to  have 
good  straw  to  top  off  with.  In  a  few  days  after 
tile  stack  is  completed,  place  a  long  ladder  on  the 
roof,  and  rake  the  straw  down  smooth  so  that  the 
water  will  run  off  rapidly. 

Thatching. — We  do  not  advocate  stacking  hay; 
but  we  do  most  earnestly  recommend  any  of  our 
readers  who  have  liay-staeks  to  thatch  them  as 
soon  as  they  can  get  the  straw.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  long,  straight 
straw  to  thatcli  with.  Short  straw  will  answer  the 
purpose.  The  first  point  is  to  wet  it  thoroughly 
and  lay  it,  out  straight  on  the  roof,  commencing  at 
the  eaves,  and  lapping  the  courses  as  you  would 
with  shingles.  Rake  smooth,  and  fasten  carefully 
with  pegs  and  hay-rope  or  twine. 

Grain,  when  thrashed  early,  is  very  liable  to 
heat.  Turn  it  frequently,  or  run  it  through  a  fau- 
ning-mill.  If  it  is  very  damp,  mix  dry  cut-straw  or 
chaff  with  it,  and  turn  it  every  two  or  three  days. 

IVeeds. — The  best  thing  to  do  with  the  weed- 
seeds  cleaned  out  of  the  grain  is  to  burn  them.  If 
the  screenings  contain  weeds,  as  they  almost  always 
do,  they  should  be  thoroughly  boiled  before  feed¬ 
ing.  If  possible,  allow  no  weeds  to  go  to  seed  in 
the  growing  crops  or  in  the  fence-corners  and  waste 
places.  Mow  the  weeds  in  the  pastures.  If  the 
wheat  or  barley  stubbles  are  weedy,  it  is  a  capital 
plan  to  go  over  them  with  a  mowing  machine. 

Beans. — Our  own  plan  is  to  pull  five  rows  at  a 
time,  and  place  the  handfuls,  with  the  roots  up,  on 
the  middle  row.  If  the  weather  is  favorable,  this 
is  the  easiest  and  quickest  way  of  curing.  They 
should  be  lifted  or  turned  as  often  as  necessary  to 
prevent  the  leaves  on  the  ground  from  molding. 
If  the  weather  is  unsettled,  it  is  the  safest  plan  to 
cure  them  in  large  heaps  made  so  as  to  shed  the 
rain.  If  carefully  made,  beans  may  stand  in  such 
heaps  for  weeks  without  injury. 

Wheat  on  Stubble  Laud. — A  large  and  increasing- 
breadth  of  winter-wheat  is  now  sown  after  barley, 
oats,  peas,  or  beans.  Whether  it  is  best  to  plow 
such  land  once  or  twice  depends  on  circumstances. 
As  a  rule,  we  think  it  best  on  rather  heavy  soil  to 
plow  twice — once  immediately  after  tin*  crop  is 
gathered,  and  again  just  previous  to  sowimr.  On 
light  sandy  land  we  should  harrow  the  stubble,  or 
cultivate  it  to  start  the  weeds  and  fallen  grain,  and 
plow  as  soon  as  they  had  germinated.  Then  har¬ 
row,  and  keep  the  surface  clean  and  mellow  by  the 
use  of  the  cultivator  until  it  was  time  to  sow. 

Boot  Crops ,  such  as  mangel-wurzel,  rutabagas, 
carrots,  parsnips,  etc.,  should  be  kept  scrupulously 
clean.  U-.e  the  hoe  and  cultivator  freely.  By 
using  200  lbs.  of  good  superphosphate  per  acre,  a 
fair  crop  of  Strap  leaf  turnips  may  be  grown  on 
good  clean  land  sown  as  late  as  the  first  or  even  the 
second  week  in  August.  Sow  on  fresh-plowed  land. 

Braining  Swamps  and  Getting  out  Muck  are  always 
in  order  this  month.  Grind  the  spades  as  sharp  as 
possible,  and  go  to  work  with  a  will.  It  is  nothing 
like  as  difficult  a  job  as  most  people  imagine.  On 
flat,  level  land  the  true  way  to  dig  a  ditch  is  to 
commence  at  the  lowest  point,  and  dig  just  deep 
enough  to  have  the  water  follow  you  up  into  the 
higher  land.  You  will  then  lose  no  fall.  Such 
muck  as  you  intend  to  use  for  manure  or  compost 
should  be  thrown  on  one  side  of  the  ditch  only, 
aud  by  taking  a  little  pains  it  may  be  thrown  in 
good-sized  heaps  with  little  extra  labor. 

Cows. — During  the  hot  weather  in  August  the 
flow  of  milk  is  apt  to  fall  off  considerably,  and  it 
is  difficult  afterwards  to  bring  it  up  again.  Bran 
and  spout-feed  are  unusually  cheap,  and  can  be 
used  to  great  advantage.  Our  own  plan  is  to  keep 
a  large  trough  of  water  in  the  yard,  and  mix  as 
much  mill-feed  with  the  water  every  day  as  the 
cows  will  drink.  It  pays  in  the  manure,  in  the  in¬ 
crease  of  milk,  and  in  the  improved  condition  of 
the  cows.  If  you  have  any  green  corn,  now  is  the 
time  to  feed  it  liberally.  If  very  succulent,  let  it 
wilt  a  little,  and  if  very  large  and  coarse,  and  con¬ 
sequently  rather  deficient  iu  nutriment,  let  the 


cows  have  enough  corn-meal  to  make  the  fodder  as 
nutritious  as  the  best  pasture  grass. 

Sheep. — Lambs  should  now  be  weaned.  Put  the 
ewes  iu  a  poor  pasture,  aud  let  the  lambs  have  the 
run  of  some  second  growth  clover  or  other  rich 
grass.  If  the  weather  is  wet  and  the  grass  succu¬ 
lent,  give  some  dry  food,  such  as  clover  hay,  or, 
better  still,  bran.  Remove  the  rams  from  the  flock. 

Swine. — Let  the  breeding  sows  and  store  pigs 
have  the  run  of  the  stubbles.  Pigs  intended  to 
be  fatted  this  fall  should  now  be  fed  liberally,  but 
should  be  allowed  to  run  in  the  pasture. 

Water. — See  that  all  animals  have  a  plenty. 


Work  in.  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

During  August  the  gardener  will  have  a  little 
time  for  rest  if  he  has  succeeded  in  subduing  the 
weeds,  and  has  not  allowed  his  work  to  get  ahead 
of  him.  A  day  or  two  of  fishing  or  picnicking  will 
afford  a  pleasing  variation  from  the  regular  routine 
of  daily  labor.  There  are  many  odd  jobs  that  can 
be  done  before  harvesting  commences,  which  will 
save  a  great  deal  of  time  next  season.  Around 
most  gardens,  weeds  are  allowed  to  find  a  harbor 
along  the  fences  and  walls,  and  if  permitted  to  go 
to  seed  it  will  be  hard  work  to  kill  them  next  year. 
Preparations  for  draining  may  be  made. 


OreSiard.  asa«S.  Nursery. 

The  present  month  will  be  a  trying  one  to  the 
trees  planted  last  spring  unless  a  good  mulch  was 
applied  after  they  were  set  out.  It  will  not  be  too 
late  to  save  many  if  a  mulch  is  put  around  the 
trees  now.  If  late  web-worms  infest  the  trees,  the 
branches  must  be  cut  off  and  burned,  or  they  will 
soon  destroy  the  foliage  of  the  whole  tree. 

Marketing. — Care  should  be  taken  in  sending 
fruit  to  market  to  assort  and  pack  it  in  such  a  way 
that  the  highest  prices  can  be  obtained.  The  fruit 
should  be  packed  so  firmly  in  the  box  or  crate  that 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  bruising  iu  transit. 

Insects. — There  is  often  much  fruit  which  falls 
prematurely,  which  on  examination  will  be  found 
to  contain  insects,  and  should  be  given  to  the  pigs 
as  fast  as  they  fall,  or,  if  preferred,  the  pigs  may  be 
allowed  to  run  iu  the  orchard. 

Budding  may  be  done  whenever  the  bark  is  loose 
enough  to  lift  readily,  and  well-ripened  buds  can 
be  obtained.  The  maturity  of  buds  may  be  has¬ 
tened  by  pinching  the  end  of  the  shoot  on  which 
they  are  borne.  When  sticks  of  buds  arc  cut,  re¬ 
move  the  leaf,  leaving  the  leaf-stalk  attached  to  the 
twig.  The  twigs  must  be  kept  moist  until  used. 

IFeeds. — -If  the  nursery  rows  have  been  allowed 
to  become  weedy,  they  should  be  thoroughly  culti¬ 
vated,  and  afterwards  hand-weeded.  A  heavy 
mulch  between  the  rows  will  save  many  seed¬ 
lings  which  would  otherwise  die  from  the  extreme 
dry  weather  which  often  occurs  at  this  season. 


Mstclieii  Garden. 

Nothing  can  furnish  more  real  enjoyment  than  a 
good  garden  well  stocked  with  a  variety  of  vege¬ 
tables,  and  a  family  can  obtain  their  principal  sup¬ 
ply  of  food  from  it. 

Asjiaragus. — There  is  danger  of  neglecting  this 
during  the  rush  of  work,  and  allowing  it  to  become 
filled  with  weeds,  to  the  injury  of  the  next  year’s 
crop.  It  ought  to  be  hoed  frequently  to  keep  the 
soil  light,  and  manure  applied  at  any  time  now, 
will  be  of  great  benefit  to  it. 

Beans. — It  is  rather  late  to  plant  beans  unless 
wanted  for  late  snaps  ;  a  fair  crop  may  be  secured 
for  salting  or  pickling. 

Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers. — Hoe  frequently,  espe¬ 
cially  early  in  the  morning  when  the  dew  is  on. 
Liquid  manure  occasionally  will  be  of  benefit. 
Lime  or  salt  may  be  used  for  destroying  slugs. 

Carrots. — Cultivate  between  the  rows  until  the 
tops  are  so  large  as  to  cover  the  ground,  and  when 
very  large  weeds  make  their  appearance  pull  them 
out  by  hand.  Thiu  out  the  late  sowings. 


Celery. — Continue  to  earth  up,  and  keep  the 
ground  well  cultivated.  Piaut6  may  still  be  put 
out,  and  will  make  a  late  crop. 

Corn. — Reserve  the  earliest  and  best  formed  ears 
for  seed.  Cut  off  all  smutty  ears  and  burn  them. 

Cucumbers. — Pick  every  day  for  pickles  ;  those 
not  more  than  two  or  three  inches  in  length  make 
the  best  pickles.  Those  that  ripen  may  be  made 
into  cucumber  salad  for  winter  use. 

Egg-Plants. — The  present  warm  weather  will 
give -these  a  start,  and  a  little  liquid  manure  will 
benefit  them.  Hay  around  the  plants  will  keep 
the  fruit  from  touching  the  grouud  and  rotting. 

Melons. — Cultivate  until  the  vines  cover  the 
ground,  and  pinch  back  the  ends  of  the  vines  where 
the3r  are  too  long. 

Onions. — As  soon  as  the  tops  fall  down  they  are 
ready  for  harvesting.  Pull  and  allow  them  to  dry 
thoroughly  before  storing;  when  stored,  spread 
thinly  so  that  they  will  not  heat.  Store  onion  sets 
in  the  same  way. 

Badishes. — Sow  Chinese  Rose-colored  Winter. 

Spinach. — Sow  now  for  fall  use  ;  the  winter  crop 
is  put  in  later. 

Sweet- Potatoes  should  be  making  a  rapid  growth 
now,  and  the  ridges  must  be  kept  clear  of  weeds. 
Move  the  vines  often  to  prevent  taking  root. 

Tomatoes. — Tie  up  to  some  sort  of  trellis,  or 
place  brush  or  hay  around  the  plants  to  keep  the 
fruit  off  from  the  ground.  Destroy  the  green  worm 
wherever  found. 

Turnips. — Ground  from  which  early  peas,  pota¬ 
toes,  etc.,  have  been  taken,  may  be  set  with  trans¬ 
planted  ruta-bagas  or  sown  with  turnips. 


fi-'i’tais,  Garden. 

The  principal  work  in  this  department  is  the  har¬ 
vesting  of  the  fruit,  which  promises  to  be  very 
abundant.  Surplus  fruit  should  be  preserved  in 
cans  or  bottles,  or  dried. 

Blackberries. — Three  or  four  canes  only  should  be 
allowed  to  grow,  and  .these  must  be  cut  off  when 
they  reach  a  bight  of  -1  or  5  feet,  and  the  laterals 
pinched  back  when  they  are  18  inches  long.  Fruit 
for  home  use  ought  to  be  thoroughly  ripe  before 
picking,  while  that  for  market  must  bo  picked 
before  it  is  fully  ripe. 

Dwarf  Trees. — Pick  off  all  deformed  fruit,  and  do 
not  allow  the  trees  to  overbear. 

Grapes. — Use  sulphur  if  mildew  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance.  Keep  the  vines  tied  to  trellises  or  stakes. 

Baspberries. — After  the  fruit  has  been  harvested, 
cut  away  the  old  canes,  and  digin  a  good  dressing 
of  manure  between  the  rows. 

Strawberries. — Now  is  a  good  time  to  plant  new 
beds,  and  to  renovate  the  old  ones.  Beds  set  out 
now,  will  produce  a  moderate  crop  next  season. 
Plenty  of  stable  manure  is  the  basis  of  good  crops. 


Fl«wer>Gardeu  anti  Sjawui. 

The  fine  growing  weather  of  July  has  pushed 
forward  the  growth  of  plants  very  rapidly,  but  the 
weeds  have  made  correspondingly  rapid  march, 
and  if  the  hoc  and  rake  have  not  been  in  constant 
use,  a  great  deal  of  weeding  will  be  necessary  to 
make  the  flower-garden  look  respectable. 

Box. — This  beautiful  edging  must  be  clipped,  to 
keep  it  in  proper  shape,  and  the  present  month  is 
the  time  to  do  it. 

Climbers  require  to  be  kept  neatly  tied  up  to  show 
off  to  the  best  advantage.  A  few  small  iron  brackets 
screwed  to  the  posts  of  the  piazza  or  side  of  the 
house,  and  galvanized  iron-wire  stretched  between 
the  brackets,  will  make  very  serviceable  supports, 
as  they  allow  a  free  circulation  of  air  between  the 
house  and  vines. 

Grass. — Edgings  and  borders  need  a  good  deal 
of  attention  in  order  to  look  well,  and  if  cared 
for  often,  will  require  but  little  lime.  The  lawn 
needs  mowing  over  at  least  every  week  or  ten  days, 
iu  order  to  make  it  look  well. 

Dahlias  and  Gladioluses  need  stakes,  to  keep  them 
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from  being  blown  down  during  high  winds  or  rains. 
Most  florists  have  for  sale  stakes  of  different  sizes 
and  lengths,  which  are  very  serviceable,  and  last 
well,  if  properly  taken  care  of. 

Hedges. — Give  the  summer  clipping  this  month. 

Potted  Plants ,  which  have  been  placed  in  different 
parts  of  the  grounds  for  summer  decoration,  need 
to  be  watered  often,  as  the  soil  dries  very  rapidly 
when  exposed  to  the  wind. 

Perennials. — A  suitable  frame  or  bed  must  be  pre¬ 
pared,  where  seeds  of  perennials  and  biennials-  can 
be  sown  as  soon  as  they  ripen.  Keep  the  beds  or 
boxes  well  watered  and  shaded  during  the  dry,  hot 
weather. 

Chrysanthemums. — Bring  them  into  good  shape 
by  pinching,  and  remove  any  imperfect  flowers 
which  show  themselves. 

Seeds. — Gather  as  soon  as  they  commence  to  ripen, 
and  after  ttiey  are  thoroughly  dry,  clean  and  put 
away  iu  a  dry  place,  secure  from  mice. 


Greenlionse  and  Window  Plants. 

Hanging  baskets  and  window-boxes  must  have 
plenty  of  water  and  be  shaded  during  the  middle  of 
the  day.  The  greenhouse  will  need  a  thorough  re¬ 
novation,  to  clear  it  of  all  insects,  and  to  make  it 
ready  for  the  reception  of  the  plants  in  autumn. 

All  glass  should  be  set  before  cold  weather  sets 
in,  and  the  heating  apparatus  put  in  good  order. 
Put  in  a  good  stock  of  potting  soil  and  sand  for 
winter  use,  and  provide  plenty  of  pots  and  boxes 
for  large  plants. 

- - - «C©I— - >-•. - 

Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


Gold  receded  to  113  @  11314,  closing  July  13th  at  11416, 

against  113%  on  the  13th  of  June . There  has  been  a 

less  satisfactory  trade  reported  in  Breadstuff's,  with  prices 
generally  quoted  much  lower,  in  most  instances,  on  in¬ 
creased  offerings  of  stock.  The  home  demand  has  been 
on  a  restricted  scale,  while  the  export  inquiry  has  been 
mainly  for  Spring  Wheat  and  mixed  Western  Corn.  To¬ 
ward  the  close,  the  market  exhibited  more  steadiness, 
particularly  for  Flour, Wheat,  Corn,  and  Oats,  which  were 
less  abundant,  under  lighter  arrivals,  though  the  scarcity 
of  ocean  freight  room  and  the  sharp  advance  in  rates 

were  against  free  export  purchases . Provisions  have 

been  in  less  confident  demand.  Hog  products  closed 
more  firmly ;  while  Butter  and  Cheese  showed  weakness 

as  to  values;  and  Beef  products  were  depressed . 

Eggs  have  bebn  less  sought  after,  closing  in  favor  of 

buyers . Hay  has  declined  in  price,  and  closed  dull. 

.  Hops  and  Tobacco  have  attracted  more  attention, 

at  steadier  rates . Wool  was  dull  and  lower  early  in 

the  month  under  review.  Toward  the  close  there  was 
more  inquiry  noted  for  desirable  lots,  which,  however, 
have  been  offered  with  reserve  and  at  prices  generally 
above  the  views  of  buyers,  thus  checking  operations, 
particularly  in  Domestic  Fleece  and  Pulled.  Compara¬ 
tively  little  of  the  New  Clip  is  being  forwarded  to  market, 
as  farmers  are  not  willing  to  sell  at  less  than  the  ex¬ 
treme  asking  figures,  and  do  not  seem  eager  to  realize  on 
their  holdings . Cotton  has  declined  materially,  clos¬ 

ing  tamely  and  heavily. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
July  13, 1872,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 


1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  THE  NEW  TORE  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  .Bariev  Oats 
27  <l’s  this  m’tli  .269,000  1,367,000  6,968,000  G9,000  l  ll.OOO  1,645  000 
26  d’s  last  in'tli.295,000  1,119,000  5,172,000  134,500  328,000  1,397,000 


Salks.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn,  line 

27  d’s  l/dsm’th. 186,000  1,928,000  5,871,000  186,000 
26  d’s  last  in’ th. 194, 000  1,401,000  5,119,000  1GS.500 


Bariev.  Oats. 

51.000  2,006,000 
155,000  1,413,000 


3.  Comparison  with,  same  period  at  this  lime  last  year. 


Receipts.  Flour,  wheat.  Corn.  Bve 
27  days  1872. .  .269,000  1,367,000  6,968,000  69,000 
27  days  1871 . .  .380,000  2,911 ,000  3,4 15,000  51 ,000 


Bariev.  Oats. 
141,000  1,616,000 
321,000  815,000 


Sai.es.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  live.  Bariev.  Oats 

27  d’s  1872... 186,000  1,928,000  5,871,000  186,00!)  51.000  2  066  000 

27  d’s  1371.... 313, 000  3, 186,000  2,225,000  59, Oil)  6,800  1,37 1,000 


3. 

1872, 

1871. 

1870, 

1869. 

1868. 


Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  July  12. 
Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  live.  Bariev. 

.  448.080  4,202.506  11,967,765  366,829  22,656 

.  963.831  8.193.157  4,824,872  43,018  83,796 

.  880.626  7,964,408  164,168  65,734  - - 

.  605,950  6,260.263  1,481,849  68,536  - 

.  481,663  2,956,522  4,044,602  153,093  - 


Oats. 

17,215 

14.8S9 

9,738 

42,257 

39,368 


A. 


1872. 

1871, 

1870, 


Eeceipts  at  head  of  tide-water  at  Albany  each  sea¬ 
son  to  July  1th  : 


Flour.  Wheat. 
hbls.  bush. 
■  •  29.200  1,946.600 
..  89,500  4.942,000 
..105,700  5,071,000 


Corn.  Bye. 

hush.  hush. 
8,473.100  204.300 
5,100.900  57.900 

509,000  200,600 


Barley.  Oats. 
bush.  hush. 
401.500  1.696.300 
40,100  1,064.200 
82,400  1 ,020,700 


Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York. 


Wheat , 

1873.  bush. 

July  8 .  368,405 

June  11 .  4S1.241 

May  8 . 1,015,553 

April  8 . 1,881,946 

1871. 

May  9  .  283,700 

April  10 .  811.87L 

March  13. .  ..1,523,785 


Corn, 

hush. 

419,351 

156,673 

197,203 

424,856 


Bye,  Barley,  Oats, 
hush.  bush.  bush. 
236.335  53,730  1,135,071 
284,017  61,844  727,120 

271,565  18,032  1,115,022 
355,430  190,691  78,387 


259,245  160,734  50, '725  376,226 

180,917  150,901  164,398  709,363 

204, 38S  150,514  329,349  1,133,897 


Mall, 

bush. 

163,392 

7,869 

80,447 


171,933 

171,897 

218,231 


Current  IYhohsau  Prices. 


June  14. 


July  13. 


11314 

'114% 

$5  GO 

@  8  00 

$5  15  @  7  25 

6  60 

@13  50 

5  60  @13  00 

6  75 

@13  50 

5  90  @11  50 

8  10 

@10  75 

7  30  @10  00 

5  CO 

@  6  25 

5  15  @5  75 

4  10 

@  5  50 

3  90  @5  00 

3  45 

@  3  95 

3  25  @3  SO 

1  95 

@  2  15 

1  60  @  1  77% 

1  70 

@  2  05 

1  48  @1  65 

70 

@  72% 

62%@  63% 

63 

@  70 

56  @  62% 

48 

@  55 

43  @  46% 

51 

@  55 

45  @  47% 

90 

@  95 

75  @  82% 

60 

@  1  12% 

Nominal. 

1  30 

®  1  70 

1  10  @  1  65 

60 

@  1  20 

60  @  1  15 

26 

@  26% 

24  'A®  24% 

25  @  75 

25 

@  75 

60 

@  75 

50  @  70 

9%@  10  % 

9%@  10% 

3  12%@  3  50 

3  12%@  3  50 

2  20 

@  2  35 

2  20  @  2  35 

7%@  10% 

8  @  10% 

30 

@  38 

25  @  38 

16 

(To  19% 

16% @  19% 

8 

@  16 

8  @  16 

7 

©  48 

7  @  48 

65 

@  82 

60  @  80 

60 

@  80 

55  @  75 

30 

@  55 

28  @  52 

9%@  9)4 

9  @  <)% 

40  00 

@42  00 

41  00  @42  00 

Price  of  Gold . 

Fi.our— Super  to  Extra  State 

Super  to  Extra  Southern _ 

Extra  Western . 

Extra  Genesee . 

Superfine  Western . 

Rye  Flour . 

Corn-Meal . 

Wheat—  All  kinds  of  White. 

All  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber. 

Corn— Yellow  . 

Mixed . 

Oats— Western  . . 

State  . 

Rye  . - . 

Barley  . . 

JIay— Bale  if)  100  lbs . 

Straw,  V  100  Its . 

Cotton— Middlings,  ?)  ft  .  .  . 

Hops-Crop  oil 871.  ?<  It . 

Feathers— Live  Geese,  ?)  ft 

Seed  -Clover.  ?)  ft  . 

Timothy,  if)  bushel . 

Flax.  9  bushel .  . 

Sugar— Refi’g&  Grocery  lb 

Molasses.  Cuba.  if)gal .  . 

Coffee— Rio  (Gold) . 

Tobacco.  Kentucky,  &c.,  ?)ft. 

Seed  Leaf,  if)  it . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,?)  lb. 

Domestic,  pulled,  if)  lb . 

California,  unwashed . 

Tallow,  if)  lb  . 

Oil-Cake—?)  ton  . 

Pork— Mess,  if)  barrel...  .... 

Prime,  ?)  barrel  . . 

Beef— Plain  mess . . 

Lard,  in  t.rcs.  &  barrels,  if)  lb. 

Butter— State,  ?)  ft . 

Western,  ?)  lb  . 

Cheese..  .  . 

Beans— if)  lmshel . 

Peas— Canada,  free,  i?  bu _ 

Eggs— Fresh,  i9  dozen . 

Poultry— Fowls . 

Turkeys— if)  1b . 

Geese,  ?*  pair . . 

Ducks,  ?)  pair . 

Spring  Chickens— if)  pair . 

Turnips— 38  100  bunches _ 

Cabbages— If)  100 . 

Onions—?)  100  bunches . 

Broom -corn — ?)  lb . 

Apples— new,?)  barrel . 

New  Potatoes—?)  bbl . 

Lettuce— P  100  . 

Tomatoes—?)  crate . 

Beets—?)  100 . 

Green  Peas—?)  ling . 

String  Beans—?)  bag . 

Grf-en  Corn—?)  100 . 

Cherries— ?)  ft . 

Gooseberries,  ?)  bushel . 

Cucumbers—?)  100 . 

Currants— ?)  ft .  ... 

Whortleberries—?)  bush. . 

Blackberries—?)  quart . 

Watermelons  i?  100 . 

Kew  York  ILiveoStoclc  Markets. 


13  50  @ - 

10  75  @ - 

7  50  @10  00 


13  00  @13  87)4 

10  75  ©• - - 

50  @10  00 


8%@  9% 

s%@ 

9% 

16 

@  26 

14 

@ 

30 

10 

@  21 

10 

@ 

20 

4 

@  14% 

3 

® 

11% 

3  10 

@  3  75 

2  20 

®  3 

75 

1  15 

@  1  20 

1  10 

@  1  15 

13 

@  17% 

14 

® 

22 

17 

@  22 

17 

@ 

20 

— 

@  — 

15 

@ 

20 

1  25 

@  3  00 

1  50 

®  2 

50 

75 

®  1  25 

65 

@  1  25 

— 

@  — 

50 

@  1  25 

3  00 

@  3  50 

2  50 

@  6  00 

— 

@  - 

3  00 

@  6  00 

— 

@  - 

3  00 

@  4  50 

3 

@  9 

3 

9 

— 

@  — 

2  00 

®  4  00 

2  50 

@  9  OO 

1  50 

©  3  00 

1  50 

@  2  50 

— 

® 

— 

— 

@  - 

87 

©  1 

25 

— 

@  — 

3  50 

©  5 

00 

_ 

®  — 

75 

@ 

S5 

— 

@  - 

75 

@  1 

00 

— 

@  — 

75 

@  1  50 

6 

@  16 

5 

@ 

15 

2  00 

@  2  50 

2  09 

@  3  00 

1  00 

®  1  50 

75 

@  1  00 

— 

@  - 

6 

10 

— 

©  — 

4  50 

@  7 

00 

— 

@  - 

5 

@ 

20 

— 

@  - 

30  00 

@75 

00 

week  ending 


Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tot'l. 


.Tune  17th . 

. .  8,050 

72 

3,437 

21,509 

37.962  71,030 

Jane  24th . 

,...9,288 

132 

3,654 

21,945 

36,788  71,807 

July  1st . 

,  .  .7,603 

139 

2,845 

21,172 

30,712  62,411 

July  8th . 

64 

2,517 

19,691 

32,349  63,000 

Total  in  4  Weeks... 

407 

12,453 

84,317 

137,811  268.393 

Ao.forprevA  lFeeis.33,222 

362 

1G.52S 

70,305 

150,554  270,971 

Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 

Average  per  Week . 8,352  102  3,113  21,079  34,453 

do.  do.  last  Month _ 8,305  90  4,132  17,576  37.G3S 

do.  do.  prev's  Month . 8.070  85  3,987  13,211  34,094 

Average  per  Week,  1871 . 7,187  88  2,301  25,132  25,177 

Beef  Cattle.— Several  causes  combined  to  make  a 
dull  cattle  market  the  past  month.  One  was  the  generally 
poor  quality  of  the  stock  after  the  corn-fed  cattle  had 
nearly  run  out,  and  before  the  grass  steers  had  be¬ 
come  fat.  They  arc  now  improving  in  condition  each 
week.  Besides  this  we  have  had  too  many  cattle  for  the 
extreme  heat  of  the  past  few  weeks.  Much  of  the  meat 
would  spoil  before  it  could  he  used,  while  those  employed 
in  getting  out  and  distributing  ice  took  advantage  of  the 
situation,  and  struck  for  higher  wages.  Then,  again,  so 
many  men  of  the  various  trades  were  unemployed  and 
out  on  strikes,  that  the  laboring  classes  had  not  the  money 
with  which  to  buy  beef.  Just  at  the  close  there  is  a  better 
tone  to  the  market,  the  prospect  being  favorable  for  a 
lighter  run  of  stock.  Still  the  decline  for  the  month  has 
been  more  than  %c.  <ftl  Si. 

Below  we  give  the  range  of  prices,  average  price,  and 
figures  at  which  large  lots  were  sold : 

June  17.  ranged  10%©14  c.  Large  sales  11  %@13%c.  Av.  12% 
June  24th,  do.  8  @13  'Ac.  do.  do.  10  @12%c.  do.  12 

July  1st,  do.  S  @13%c.  do.  do.  10  @12  c.  do.  11% 

July  8th,  do.  7%@13  "c.  do.  do.  9  @12  c.  do.  11)4 


HI  ilclt  Cows. — With  a  larger  average,  the  cow  trade 
has  been  variable  during  the  past  month.  The  market 
lias  been  largely  overstocked  with  milk,  so  tiiat  farmers 
were  more  inclined  to  reduce  than  add  to  their  stock  of 
cows.  Just  now  there  is  more  inquiry,  and  all  the  good 
cows  are  selling.  Prices  are  rather  higher  all  around.  Com¬ 
mon  cows  sell  at  $35  fa)  $50,  fair  at  $60®  $65,  and  good  to 

prime  at  $70®  $80 . Calves.— These  decrease  in 

numbers  as  summer  wears  away,  but  their  use  is  also  less. 


The  quality  is  poorer.  Some  of  the  best  milk  veals  are 
as  good  as  those  sent  in  last  month,  but  we  now  get  a 
good  many  grass  and  buttermilk  calves.  Farmers  were 
in  market  for  such  last  year,  hut  they  do  not  come  now. 
Such  animals  sell  low.  Quotations  of  grass  calves  are 
3c.  ®5c.  ^  lb.,  live  weight;  common  to  fair  milk  veals 

7c.  fa)  sy2c. ;  good  to  choice,  9c.  @  9>4c _ Slieep  and 

ILaintos. — As  lambs  are  ready  for  sale,  and  some  of  the 
ewes  can  he  turned  off,  we  are  getting  quite  an  increase 
of  stock.  The  demand  has  also  improved  during  the  hot 
weather,  mutton  being  decidedly  a  favorite  meat  during 
the  summer.  Sheep  declined  at  first,  and  have  since  im¬ 
proved,  though  they  are  scarcely  as  high  as  they  were  one 
month  ago.  Lambs  have  held  their  own,  notwithstanding 
it  is  the  season  when  they  are  expected  to  decline.  Quota¬ 
tions:  Ordinary  sheep,  5c.  (a)  5y2c.  ^  lb.,  live  weight  ; 
fair  to  good,  6c.  @  6%c.;  prime  to  extra,  GJ4c.  fa)  0%c. : 
few  very  choice,  7c.  Lambs,  8-/2c.  @  10c.  for  poor  ;  11c. 
@  12;4c.  for  medium  to  good,  and  13c.  for  choice  Jerseys. 

. Swine.— With  a  falling  off  in  arrivals  there  is 

little  change  in  the  market.  Heavy  dressed  declined  to 
5%c.  during  a  scarcity  of  ice,  hut  are  now  improved. 
There  is  seldom  a  sale  alive,  nearly  all  the  hogs  being 
consigned  to  slaughterers.  Live  are  worth  4%c.  (d)  il/2c.; 
city-dressed  Western,  514c.  @  6c. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  fen'  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


ISesiaittii&g-  Motiey:  —  Oteelcs  on 
New  York  City  Banks  or  Bankers  are  best 
for  large  sums ;  make  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange 
Judd  &  Co . Post-Office  Hlosiey  Orders, 

for  $50  or  less,  are  cheap  and  safe  also.  When  these  are  not 
obtainable,  register  letters,  affixing  stamps  for  post¬ 
age  and  registry ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in 
the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  foi'  it. 
Money  sent  in  the  above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss. 

F’estsige  :  On  American  Agriculturist ,  3  cents 
a  quarter,  in  advance  ;  on  Hearth  and  Home ,  5  cents  per 
quarter.  Double  rates  if  not  paid  in  advance  at  the 
office  where  the  papers  are  received.  For  subscribers  in 
British  America,  the  postage  must  be  sent  to  this  office 
for  prepayment  here. 

ISoeiimI  Copies  of  Volsaisie  'Flcirty 

are  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office ;  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  last  fifteen  volumes 
(16  to  30)  will  also  he  forwarded  at  same  price.  Sets  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style,  at  75  cents  pervol.  (50  cents  extra,  if  return¬ 
ed  by  mail.)  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 

Clttlts  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting 
for  each  addition  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members ; 
or  a  small  club  may  be  increased  to  a  larger  one ;  thus  : 
a  person  having  sent  10  subscribers  and  $12,  may  after¬ 
ward  send  10  more  subscribers  with  only  $8  ;  making  a 
club  of  20  at  $1  each ;  and  so  of  the  other  club  rates. 

'Fine  Fflsion  I£,aiIro»«l  Co. 

— The  Land  Department  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  reports  :  11  The 
sales  of  the  Land  Department  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  Co.,  for  the  month  of  June,  1872,  were  23,9004I/ioo 
acres,  amounting  to  $103,610.62,  at  an  average  of  $4.30 
per  acre.  The  total  sales  from  July  2Sth,  1S69,  to  the 
present  date  are  571,16976/100  acres,  amounting  to  $2,399,- 
410.55,  at  an  average  of  $1.20  per  aero.  Sales  in  April, 
1872,  were  12,46637/ioo  acres,  for  $51,000.05.  Sales  in  May, 
1872,  were  16,S354Vioo  acres,  for  $67,746.” 

'Tlie  deorgisa  Slate  College  solicits 
for  its  Industrial  Museum  models  of  machines  of  any 
character ;  models  of  bridges  ;  plans  and  photographs  of 
buildings,  bridges,  etc. ;  minerals,  specimens  of  ores ; 
specimens  of  woods ;  products  of  agriculture  ;  products 
of  manufactures,  exhibiting  as  far  as  possible  the  various 
stages  of  preparation ;  and  generally  whatever  may  illus¬ 
trate  the  industrial  arts.  Donations  will  be  acknowledged 
by  publication  in  the  Catalogue.  Direct  all  articles  to 
President  State  College,  Athens,  Georgia, marked  “For 
Industrial  Museum.” 

'Fite  A.  A.  F.  T.  A.  S.,  which  of 

course  everybody  knows  means  the  yearly  “  mud-fog,”  as 
an  irreverent  lady  of  our  acquaintance  calls  the  “  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,”  will 
hold  its  meeting  at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  on  the  21st  inst.  The 
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meeting  was  appointed  for  San  Francisco,  but  for  some 
reason  of  whicli  we  have  not  been  informed  the  execu¬ 
tive  officers  have  changed  it  as  above.  We  may  add  that 
the  meetings  of  this  association  with  the  abominable 
name  are  most  charming  re-unions,  and  we  advise  all 
lovers  of  science  to  attend  the  coining  one. 

I*ost-BSolc  Amg'ers. — “J.  M.  J.,”  Halifax, 
N.  S.,  asks  if  post-hole  augers  can  be  used  on  other  than 
soft  soils.— Yes ;  they  can  he  used  anywhere  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  large  stones.  Clay,  gravel  with  stones  no  larger 
than  hen’s  eggs,  sand,  and  peat  can  he  bored  with  them. 

tfSi'jjss-BS.siIic. — “  J.  M.  J.,”  Halifax,  N.  8., 
wants  a  machine  for  collecting  grass  and  weeds  after 
arrowing,  so  as  to  burn  them. — The  common  spring- 
tooth  hay-rake  does  this  work  excellently.  A  very  useful 
rake  can  be  made  with  a  piece  of  1  x  -1  oak  scantling, 
ten  feet  long,  armed  with  teeth  of  half-inch  round  iron  a 
foot  long,  and  slightly  curved  forwards,  furnished  with  a 
tongue  to  draw  by,  and  a  pair  of  stilts  by  which  it  may 
be  lifted  to  release  the  load  when  gathered. 

Patent  Kig'lats. — “  J.  N.  S.,”  Oconee  Co., 
S.  C.,  is  about  to  organize  a  tile  manufacturing  company, 
and  asks  if  he  purchases  a  tile  machine  will  he  have  to 
pay  for  a  right  to  use  it? — The  purchase  of  a  machine 
does  not  always  include  the  right  except  for  private 
use.  If  tiles  are  made  for  sale  it  is  a  matter  for  agree¬ 
ment  if  any  royalty  is  to  he  paid  on  what  arc  sold. 

Syi*U5»  from  Chute.— “N.  8.,”  Bounty 
Land,  S.  C.,  writes  us  that  a  neighbor  made  very  fine 
syrup  from  cane  cut  before  it  headed  out.  If  he  will  send 
an  account  of  the  process,  from  and  including  the  cut¬ 
ting  of  the  cane  to  tire  clearing  of  the  syrup,  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  many  of  our  readers. 

S£»l»e-See<l  in  tlie  Sontli. — “E.  B.  S.,” 
Virginia,  asks  if  rape-seed  will  succeed  in  the  South. — 
Yes;  wherever  the  soil  is  in  good  heart,  and  if  it  he 
sown  in  the  early  part  of  the  fall,  so  as  to  get  well  started 
before  winter.  Rape,  turnips,  and  cabbages  grow  well 
with  proper  care  as  far  south  as  Florida. 

Sitlpluir  For  ]Lice. — J.  Ferry,  Sonoma 
Co.,  Cal.,  says  if  “  C.  D.  W.”  would  rub  sulphur  into  the 
skin  of  his  cattle  it  will  clear  them  of  lice.  He  has  used 
it  several  years  with  complete  success. 

BSessms  w it 3b  Suita  flowers. — “G.W.W.,” 
Greencastlc,  Ind.,  asks  if  it  will  do  to  plant  beans  with 
sunflowers.  One  of  his  neighbors  is  making  the  experi¬ 
ment. — With  a  good  rich  soil,  beans  arc  often  planted 
with  corn  and  potatoes,  and  make  a  very  fair  additional 
crop.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  succeed 
as  well  with  sunflowers.  Let  us  know  the  result  of  the 
experiment  when  complete. 

Sisl>s;oi!l  Plow. — “  J.  M.  J.,”  Nova  Scotia, 
wants  the  best  subsoil  plow  for  breaking  up  light  sandy 
ground  filled  with  roots  of  trees  and  shrubs. — The  plow 
figured  in  American  Agriculturist  of  June,  1S72  (page  210), 
made  with  a  sharp  edge-  on  the  front,  which  might  be 
6teeled  if  necessary,  would  bo  as  effectual  an  implement 
as  any  we  know  or  could  devise. 

TBie  Ilest  IFei-ce-Pump. — “  J.  M.  J.” — 

“  Tlie  best  force-pump  to  be  used  in  a  cemented  cistern  ” 
that  we  know  of  is  the  American  Submerged  Pump, 
often  of  late  referred  to  in  the  Agriculturist.  It  may  be 
set  either  in  or  out  of  the  water. 

Moles  sisid.  their  “  E>arlc  Ways.” 

— Valentine  P.  Hoffman,  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J.,  asks  what 
he  shall  do  with  a  species  of  mice  which  make  under¬ 
ground  ways  like  moles,  and  injure  the  roots  of  his  trees 
and  vegetables. — These  are  the  American  moles,  which 
are  much  smaller  than  some  of  the  European  ones,  and 
not  mice,  an  1  the  best  way  perhaps  to  get  rid  of  them 
is  to  trap  them  in  their  holes,  which  is  difficult,  or  to 
poison  them  with  pieces  of  apple  covered  with  arsenic 
dropped  in  their  holes,  which  often  is  of  no  use.  A 
great,  many  folks  would  like  to  know  just  how  to  get  rid 
of  them.  A  new  mole-trap  is  advertised  in  the  Agricul¬ 
turist 1,  which  he  might  try. 

Sftennet. — G.  L.  Porter,  Cedar  Mountain, 
N.  C.,  asks  if  cheese  can  bo  made  without  rennet,  and  if 
rennet  can  be  procured  at  the  North. — Cheese  can  be  and 
is  made  by  using  acetic  acid  to  procure  the  curd  ;  but  it 
is  hard,  and  has  not  a  good  flavor.  Rennet  can  be  bought 
at  or  procured  by  almost  any  of  the  Northern  seed-stores  ; 
but  it  can  very  easily  be  made  by  taking  the  stomach  of 
a  sucking  calf,  and,  without  emptying  the  contents,  fill¬ 
ing  it  with  salt,  allowing  it  to  remain  for  two  days,  and 
then  stretching  it  on  a  hoop  of  stout  twig  and  drying  it. 


OoiBipo^ting'. — “  H.  R.  McC.,”  Clarksburgh, 
W.  Va.,  asks  if  it  would  be  proper  to  compost  hog-pen 
manure  with  stable  manure. — This  would  not  be  com. 
posting  at  all,  but  mixing,  and  nothing  would  be  gained 
by  the  labor  (or  lost,  except  the  labor).  A  compost  is  a 
mixture  of  fermenting  substances  with  earth  or  other 
inert  matter,  whicli  serves  to  dilute  the  riche1-  materials, 
and  they  in  their  turn  by  their  chemical  activity  render 
the  added  matter  more  soluble  or  more  immediately 
available  as  fertilizers. 

Mutter- Worker.— 1 “  Thos.  C.  8.,”  Mount 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  wants  a  butter-worker  to  put  up  butter 
taken  in  at  stores  into  “  straight  lots.” — We  know  of 
nothing  better  than  the  Eureka  butter-worker. 

A  Wood  Valivc  Cow. — J.  W.  Moore, 
Augusta,  Ga.,  sends  us  the  record  of  his  native  cow, 
which  with  her  third  calf,  twenty-eight  days  old,  gives 
five  gallons  of  milk  per  day,  besides  feeding  her  calf. 
The  cream  of  three  days’  milk  yielded  five  and  three 
quarter  pounds  of  butter.  The  cow  is  fed  on  two  quarts 
of  cracked  peas  boiled  with  kitchen  slops  at  a  feed,  and 
hay.  His  wife  is  not  satisfied  with  her  churn.  She  should 
get  a  “  Blanchard.” 

China,  White  Pig's. — “  N.,”  New  Albany, 
Ind.,  asks,  “  What  kind  of  breed  are  the  China  White 
pigs  ?  ” — We  would  suggest  that  this  conundrum  be  pro¬ 
pounded  to  the  Swine  Breeders’  Convention,  which  will 
probably  meet  in  Indiana  next  fall,  and  at  which  a  com¬ 
mittee  on  “  breeds  ”  will  be  prepared  to  entertain  it. 

Circumventing  tlte  Cutworm.  — 

“  D.  S.  K.,”  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.,  has  a  plan  to  save  his  corn 
from  the  cutworm.  He  plants  ten  grains  in  a  hill  an  inch 
apart,  in  a  direct  row,  and  not  dropped  promiscuously. 
Then,  when  the  cutworm  attacks  the  corn,  it  leaves  suffi¬ 
cient  untouched  to  make  a  crop  where,  if  the  plants  were 
all  in  a  bunch,  they  would  be  all  destroyed.  It  is  also 
easier  to  hoe  a  crop  thus  planted. 

Fence  Wire.  —  Chas.  E.  Whitcombe,  An- 
caster,  Can.,  wants  to  know  the  best-sized  wire  for  a  fence 
to  turn  stock.  We  have  used  No.  9,  one  rod  of  which 
weighs  one  pound  ;  we  believe  this  size  is  in  general  use. 

CSratles  anti  Crosses. — “A  Farmer,” 
Bloomington,  Ill.,  asks  what  is  the  difference  between 
grades  and  crosses. — A  grade  is  the  offspring  of  native  or 
grade  and  thorough-bred  parents ;  a  cross  is  the  offspring 
of  two  thorough-bred  parents  of  different  breeds. 

A  Series  of  Questions. — “  T.  W.  S.,” 
Ripley  Co.,  Ind.,  asks  a  batch  of  questions  as  follows: 
“Which is  the  best  book  on  raising  Shorthorn  bulls?  ” 
“Does  the  American  Agriculturist  publish  ‘  pieces  ’  sent 
by  others  than  those  employed  to  write  for  it?  ”  “  Does 
the  Agriculturist  insert  pieces  on  all  parts  of  agriculture  ?” 
— Replies :  Wo  know  of  no  book  specially  devoted  to 
Shorthorn  bulls.  If  the  “  piece  ”  is  of  sufficient  interest 
to  our  readers  and  sufficiently  condensed  for  our  crowded 
columns,  we  are  always  happy  to  receive  the  ideas  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  agriculture,  and  publish 
them  ;  a  reference  to  the  contents  of  the  various  numbers 
of  the  Agriculturist  will  answer  this  question  fully. 

Mange. — “  J.  A.  O.,”  Elkhart  Co.,  Ind.,  has  a 
horse  which  is  always  rubbing  his  neck  when  in  the 
stable,  and  seems  to  be  very  itchy  beneath  the  mane ; 
what  is  the  cause  and  remedy  ?— It  is  probably  mange, 
or  an  irritation  of  the  skin  which  may  develop  into 
mange.  Sulphur  should  be  given  to  the  horse  in  his 
feed— a  teaspoouful  in  each  feed  would  be  a  proper  quan¬ 
tity  during  a  week  or  ten  days.  The  neck  should  be 
washed  with  carbolic  soapsuds,  and  sulphur  and  lard 
rubbed  into  an  ointment  be  applied  to  the  parts  affected. 

Caslimere  Goats’  Wool. — “  J.  W.  M»,” 

Mount  Vernon,  Tenn.,  has  a  quantity  of  Cashmere  goats’ 
wool,  and  wants  to  know  its  value  and  where  there  is  a 
market  for  it.  There  is  no  market  for  the  wool  in  NewYork. 
We  have  seen  it  stated  that  there  is  a  demand  for  it  in 
Philadelphia.  But  with  the  present  insignificant  produc¬ 
tion  of  this  material  there  can  be  no  regular  market  for 
it.  The  unshorn  pelts  can  be  sold  in  New  York,  where 
they  are  made  into  rugs  and  trimmings  for  ladies’  sacks. 
Write  to  some  of  the  commission  agents  who  advertise. 

S«5ii»-Sfva-i»s. — “  Subscriber,”  East  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.,  has  a  quantity  of  soap-scraps,  and  asks  ad¬ 
vice  as  to  the  best  mode  of  using  them  and  for  what  crops. 
One  of  the  best  ways  of  using  them  is  to  spread  lightly 
on  a  clover  sod  and  plow  them  in  for  corn.  Another  but 
more  laborious  method  is  to  compost  them  with  earth, 
-ime,  and  ashes,  until  they  are  all  reduced  to  a  fine  mass, 
anl  then  spread  at  the  rate  of  a  two-horse  load  per  acre 


on  a  newly-mown  meadow,  or  harrow  the  same  quantity 
in  with  the  seed  of  fall  wheat,  or  put  a  small  shovelful 
into  the  hill  with  corn  or  potatoes.  It  is  not  lasting, 
but  quick  in  its  effects  and  good  for  grass  or  corn  or  roots. 

Kerosene  nnd  lace.— Wm.  King,  Green 
Bay,  Wis.,  “  has  tried  kerosene  oil  as  an  application  to 
kill  lice  on  calves,  but  their  backs  became  sore  ;  was  it 
the  kerosene  that  caused  it?”— We  suppose  he  means 
the  calves’  backs  became  sore,  and  do  not  wonder,  for 
kerosene  oil  will  readily  inflame  the  skin.  Crude  petro¬ 
leum  should  have  been  used  in  small  quantities,  or  the 
kerosene  should  have  been  mixed  with  lard. 

Kiiiiiiing  at  the  Nose.  —  “  O.,”  Elk¬ 
hart,  Ind.,  wants  a  remedy  for  a  horse  troubled  with  run¬ 
ning  at  the  nose. — It  is  quite  impossible  to  answer  such 
ill-defined  questions.  Tlie  complaint  may  be  catarrh, 
the  result  of  a  cold  merely,  or  it  may  have  progressed 
into  a  confirmed  nasal  gleet  or  glanders,  in  which 
case  the  disease  would  be  either  too  serious  or  danger¬ 
ous  to  trifle  with.  Better  take  advice  from  a  vet¬ 
erinary  surgeon.  A  catarrh  may  generally  be  cured  by 
giving  warm  bran-mashes  with  a  teaspoonful  of  salt¬ 
peter  added,  and  a  bag  of  scalded  bran  hung  so  that  the 
nose  can  be  steamed  for  a  few  minutes  daily. 

Clovei’-Seetl. —  “A  Subscriber,”  Hopkins¬ 
ville,  Ky.,  asks  which  is  the  best  method  of  saving  clover- 
seed,  the  best  machine  for  hulling  the  same,  its  cost,  and 
where  it  is  to  be  procured.— Clover-seed  should  be  saved 
by  cutting  the  second  crop  when  the  seed  is  ripe,  gene¬ 
rally  about  September.  The  crop  should  be  stacked  or 
put  away  until  cold  frosty  weather,  when  it  should  be 
thrashed  and  hulled.  Hulling  machines  may  be  bought 
at  any  large  agricultural  implement  store ;  price  about  $55. 

Warhles.— “L.  W.  B.”  says  if  “A.  B.  F.,” 
“or  any  other  man,”  will  brine  the  backs  of  his  cattle 
once  every  week  during  the  summer  months  they  will 
not  be  troubled  with  warbles  or  grubs.— We  notice  in  a 
“journal”  devoted  to  stock  the  ridiculous  statement  that 
these  grubs  are  the  larvae  of  the  sheep-fly  ( CEstrus  avis) ; 
that  they  will  kill  small  cattle,  and  squirrels  and  rabbits. 
This  is  quite  wrong.  The  parent  fly  is  one  of  the  gad¬ 
flies,  the  CEstrus  brnis,  and  no  other  animals  but  horned 
stock  are  troubled  by  them,  and  although  there  are  few 
cattle  altogether  free  from  these  grabs,  we  never  heard  or 
read  of  a  case  in  which  an  animal  was  seriously  injured 
or  killed  by  them. 

For  other  Items  see  page  313. 

SUNDRY  HUMBUGS.  —  Lies 
Nailed.— Several  readers  inform  us  that  when  we  de¬ 
nounce  medicines  and  other  humbugs,  and  country  agents 
write  to  the  head-quarters  of  these  operators,  they  are 
told  that  the  reason  for  our  denouncing  them  is,  because 
they  do  not  advertise  with  us,  or  because  we  have  tried 
and  failed  to  get  the  printing  of  their  circulars,  etc. 
This  dodge  was  tried  also  before  the  jury  in  the  Byrn 
libel  suit.  Two  simple  statements  will  squelch  these 
dastardly  falsehoods.  First :  We  have  no  job  printing- 
office  ;  we  do  no  printing  for  others,  but  even  hire  our 
own  circulars  and  job-work  done  in  other  offices.  Second  : 
We  never  admit  medical  advertisements,  nor  any  others, 
except  from  good,  reliable  parties,  doing  a  fair  square 
business  in  a  fair  way,  though  tens  of  thousands— yes, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  offered  us 
to  advertise  these  things.  We  could  get  rich  in  a  year  if 
we  admitted  the  advertisements  of  these  medicine-sellers 
and  of  others  who  give  little  or  nothing,  or  worse  than 
nothing,  for  the  money  they  receive,  and  who  can  there¬ 
fore  pay  largely  for  advertising . The  “  Queer”  ope¬ 

rators  are  shown  up  in  another  article,  giving  an  interest¬ 
ing  account  of  their  mode  of  reachingpeople.  Brown  <fc 
Billings,  292  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Geo.  Har¬ 
rington,  Monument  square,  Baltimore,  Arthur  Deben- 
ham,  190  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  and  others,  are  in  the  same 
line,  with  the  Masonic  and  I.  O.  0.  F.  dodge.  They 

operate  in  Ontario  as  well  as  in  the  United  States . 

The  “ Queer”  operators  at  22West  4th  street,  NewYork, 
have  carried  on  the  “  Spanish  Policy  ”  dodge,  with  new 
features,  under  many  names,  such  as  Edward  Barnes, 
Martin  Ellemvood,  etc.,  to  confuse  the  Post-Office  clerks. 
He  sends  out  gilded  certificates,  pretended  to  be  signed 
by  N.  A.  Personia,  Madrid,  Spain,  which  state  that  the 
recipient  has  drawn  a  $200  gold  watch,  or  other  valuable 
article,  that  will  be  forwarded  to  him  on  receipt  of  the 
usual  five  per  cent  ($10)— and  some  ignorant  people  bite 

the  bait  and  lose  their  money  1 . “  Constant  Readers” 

and  others  will  be  worse  than  foolish  if  they  give  the 
slightest  credence  to  those  advertising  doctors  with  high- 

sounding  names  and  positions . A  Connecticut  reader 

gives  us  an  account  of  a  visit  to  an  Ann-street  swindling 
shop  of  the  envelope  order.  We  have  often  shown  these 
up.  The  only  safe  rale  is  to  avoid  all  those  shops  (and 
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their  circulars)  which  pretend  to  give  $2  for  $1,  whether 

hy  tickcl,  envelope,  or  otherwise . If  any  reader  is  so 

simple  as  to  believe  the  medical  story  of  the  so-called 
“  old  Marcus  Pettigrew  ”  and  his  daughter,  they  will  have 
to  suffer  for  their  greenness.  Any  one  who  receives  and 
distributes  the  circulars  or  medicines  of  this  or  any 
other  advertised  medicine  is  a  nuisance  to  the  commu¬ 
nity  in  whiSh  he  or  she  lives.  The  plausible  stories 
make  well  people  side. .  ..  Thos.  D.  Thorp,  737  Broad¬ 
way,  the  note  swindler,  previously  exposed,  continues 
his  offers  of  Internal  Revenue  Brewers’  Stamps  at  eighty 
per  cent  discount,  on  the  plea  that  his  cousin  prints  them 
in  the  Government  printing-office.  Of  course  ho  never 
supplies  any.  claims  that  his  offer  is  not  criminal,  and 
escapes  bv  a  legal  quibble.  Those  who  send  money  lose 
it,  but  will  not  appear  as  witnesses,  ns  that  would  show 
them  ‘ ‘  particep.f  criminis  ” — in  attempting  to  buy  pro¬ 
fessedly  stolen  stamps — and  so  the  villain  stands  uncon¬ 
victed . Those  foolish  enough  to  send  fifty  cents  to 

H.  T.  Moore,  Box  2,731,  New  York  City,  for  a  “  sure  way 
to  succeed,”  and  get  $2,003  a  3rear,  have  not  “  gumption  ” 
enough  to  succeed  in  anything,  or  to  keep  money  if  they 

get  it . The  “Silent  Friend,”  proposing  to  teach 

everything,  and  some  more,  is  another  catch-penny 

humbug . T.  S.  Fattison,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  is  vigorously 

pushing  his  detestable  lottery  scheme;  yclept  a  ‘Pre¬ 
mium  Land  Sile,”  and  we  are  sorry  to  see  several  other¬ 
wise  respectable  newspapers  helping  him  by  inserting 

his  column  advertisement . Numerous  letters  give  us 

details  of  how  the  writers  have  been  swindled  out  of  $10 
to  $500  each  by  those  pretending  to  cure  private  diseases, 
early  indiscretions,  etc.  Every  one  advertising  such 
medicines  is  a  quack . Tf  you  want  a  “  radical  regen¬ 

erator,”  go  to  a  good  well-known  physician,  but  on  no 
account  touch  any  of  the  quack  medicines,  and  don't 
read  the  circulars  or  symptoms,  or  you  will  surely  be 

sick . Dr.  Filler,  of  Philadelphia,  claiming  to  be  a 

Professor  of  Toxicology,  etc.  (where  ?  and  by  what  autho¬ 
rity?),  doesn’t  have  as  much  confidence  in  others  as  he 
wants  others  to  have  in  his  medicines,  for  he  requires 
pay  of  agents  in  advance,  on  his  promise  to  buy  the  me¬ 
dicine  back  after  six  months  if  not  sold.  “  It’s  a  poor 
rule  that  don’t  work  both  ways.” . Give  a  cold  shoul¬ 

der  to  all  “Silent,  Friends,”  “  Roads  to  Fortune,”  oroide 

watches,  butter-powders,  and  those  who  offer  them . 

“Just,  the  Thing  for  Boys  ”  is  a  villainous  advertisement 
of  just  the  thing  no  boy  should  have.  Beware  of  “  Lock- 
Box  2f>.  Lincoln,  Ill.”  A  mean  villain  offers  vile  things 
from  that  address.  No  wonder  he  is  ashamed  of  using 
any  name  that  the  people  there  could  find.  How  about 

the  P.  M.  ?  He  must  know  who  gets  letters  there . 

Our  space  is  exhausted,  with  sundry  other  humbugs  on 
hand  which  must  go  over  to  next  paper. 


Sledges. — R.  C.  Hull,  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Warder’s  is  the  best,  and  indeed  the  only  work  on  hedges. 
As  you  say.  it  is  only  full  on  the  Osage  Orange.  This  is 
the  only  subject  lie  intended  to  treat,  and  the  other  matter 
was,  as  we  understand,  only  added  at  the  earnest  request 
of  the  publisher  who  originally  brought  out  the  work. 
In  the  matter  of  articles  on  hedges,  we  will  endeavor  to 
comply  with  ycur  request  at  the  proper  season. 

Ice  otttt  Woes!. — Cyrus  Nude,  Christian  Co., 
Ky.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  the  name  of  your  plant, 
which  “  in  the  fall  has  beautiful  specimens  of  ice  attached 
to  its  bark,”  from  the  bark  only.  If  you  can  send  ns  the 
flowers,  we  can  tell  you  what  it  is. 

Tli^'se  Males. — We  have  received  about  a 
dozen  letters  from  parties  who  have  mules  for  sale,  and 
have  forwarded  the  names  of  the  writers  to  the  party  who 
made  the  inquiry  for  them.  This  occurrence  seems  to 
point  out.  that  there  are  many  parlies  wanting  what  others 
have  to  dispose  of,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  mutual  in¬ 
terest.  of  these  parties  would  be  best  served  by  making 
their  needs  known  to  the  public  through  the  advertising 
columns  of  the  Agriculturist. 

A  Specimen.  of  Kocls.— “F.  N.,”  New 
Albany,  Itid.,  sends  a  specimen  of  rock,  and  wants  to 
know  if  it  contains  lime,  or  is  of  any  agricultural  value, 
and  if  it  occurs  under  the  “  old  red  ”  or  “  new  red  ”  sand¬ 
stone.  This  rock  is  a  fragment  of  clay  slate,  contains  no 
lime,  and  is  of  no  agricultural  value  ;  it  is  not  crystalline 
in  texture,  and  does  not  occur  beneath  the  old  rod  sand¬ 
stone.  It  is  very  similar  to  some  of  the  clays  of  the  coal 
measures,  but  may  belong  to  a  still  later  age  than  the 
new  red  sandstone;  without  seeing  it  “in  place,”  it  is 
impossible  to  give  the  exact  geological  position. 

"'STetsiits  to  Ibe  «,  IF  avail  ee. — “  C.  I.,” 
Painted  Post.  N.  Y.,  wants  advice.  He  was  raised  on  a 
farm,  knows  all  about  farm  work,  and  wants  to  be  a 
farmer,  hut  fears  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  make  it  as 
profitable  ns  bis  present,  occupation,  which  brings  him  a 
salary  of  $1,200  a  year,  ont,  of  which  he  can  save  $300  to 


$400.  There  is  an  old  proverb  applicable  to  C.  I.’s  case, 
which  is,  “  Let  well  enough  alone.”  He  is  better  off  as 
he  is  than  thousands  of  farmers  who  work  harder  and 
make  less  than  he  does. 

Coolkisig-  Feed. — J.  N.  Robertson,  Cass 
Co..  Ill.,  cooks  corn  in  the  ear  or  meal  for  his  stock,  and 
finds  it  conducive  to  their  health,  and  economical  in  the 
use  of  feed,  ne  uses  a  trough  with  sheet-iron  bottom 
and  pine-plank  sides,  and  ends  similar  to  a  syrup  evapora¬ 
tor,  in  which  watermay  be  made  to  boil  in  a  few  minutes. 

"Wiai'ts  om  Cows’  Teats. — “  Subscriber,” 
Suowshoe,  Pa.,  wants  a  remedy  for  warts  on  cows’  teats. 
If  the  warts  arc  quite  small,  cut  them  off  with  a  sharp 
shears,  and  cauterize  the  wound  with  nitrate  of  silver  (or 
lunar-caustic).  If  they  are  large,  wet  the  wart,  and  rub 
the  caustic  on  to  it  twice  a  day,  after  milking,  until  it 
disappears. 

USeef  anil  Rutter. — “II.  II.,”  Fern’s  Mills, 
Mich.,  asks  what  breed  of  cattle  are,  on  the  whole,  best 
to  raise  for  beef  and  butter.  If  the  pasture  is  luxuriant 
and  can  be  kept  “  knee-high”  all  the  time,  or  plenty  of 
feed  can  always  be  procured,  grade  Shorthorns  of  a  good 
milking  family  will  be  the  best;  otherwise,  Ayrshires. 

Aslucs  and  Bffeia-Martmve.— II.  Hutchins, 
Allegan  Co.,  Mich.,  asks  if  ashes  and  hen-manure  are 
good  for  corn  and  potatoes,  and  how  they  should  be  ap¬ 
plied.  They  are  excellent  for  both  crops,  and  should  be 
applied  a  handful  in  the  hill,  at  planting  time,  well  mixed 
with  the  soil. 

T5«e  ILnvg-est  Milking-  i n  Twenty, 
four  Hours.  —  “  S.  S.,”  Alexandria,  La.,  asks  what 
is  the  largest  milking  of  a  cow,  during  twenty-four  hours, 
on  record.  Allen,  in  his  American  Cattle,  mentions  a 
Dutch  cow  owned  by  W.  Chenery,  of  Mass.,  which  gave 
in  one  day  35)^  quarts.  Wc  have  a  scrap  cut  from  a 
French  paper  some  years  ago,  which  states  that,  a  cow  in 
Holland  gave  in  one  day  3i )>■£  quarts.  These  are  the  lar¬ 
gest  recorded  milkings  we  know  of. 

Farm  <inte. — A  correspondent  who  forgot 
to  afilx  his  name  to  his  letter,  sends  a  sketch  of  a  gate, 
“not  patented,”  but  the  principle  on  which  it  works  is 
patented  ;  it  would  therefore  be  an  infringement. 

Concrete  It«»  ililing-s. — “  A  Subscriber  ” 
wants  the  address  of  a  man  who  erects  concrete  build¬ 
ings.  As  this  is  a  well-understood  process,  we  should 
think  any  intelligent  mason  could  put  up  such  a  building. 
We  do  not  know  any  one  who  makes  a  business  of  it. 

I*olsoTi  Ivy. — Faulus  Keck,  Dorseyville, 
Pa.,  asks  how  to  destroy  poison  ivy.  We  killed  by  keep¬ 
ing  the  fence  rows  mowed  during  one  summer.  If  there 
is  any  easier  way,  we  should  be  glad  to  learn  it. 

Siignr.W;t><te  as  Manure. — “A  Con¬ 
stant  Reader,”  Philadelphia,  asks  if  the  waste  from  a 
grocery-store,  which  consists  of  sugar  and  molasses 
mixed  with  sawdust,  is  worth  hauling  six  miles  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  paying  50  cents  per  month  per  horse  for  stablo 
manure.  Tin;  stable  manure  is  better  worth  paying  for 
than  the  sweet  stuff,  which  is  little  else  than  carbon  and 
of  slight  use.  All  cattle  have  a  sweet  tooth,  and  are  very 
fond  of  sugar,  occasionally.  It  will  do  them  no  harm  if 
they  lick  such  waste  stuff. 

Value  oT  Sor^lmm  Bagasse. — “  J. 

TV.  G.,”  Ohio,  wants  to  dispose  of  a  quantity  of  bagasse 
of  sugar  cane.  'We  would  burn  it  and  save  the  ashes,  if 
we  could  not  plow  it  under,  and  spread  the  ashes  on 
wheat  or  grass. 

To  Sir-lag-  3L:iisd  into  Culti¬ 

vation. —  An  “  Admirer,”  Spring  Lake,  Mich.,  asks 
what  he  shall  do  with  a  piece  of  newly-cleared  woodland, 
togetitinto  cultivation.  The  usual  mode  is,  to  plow  it  as 
far  as  possible  and  plant  potatoes,  cultivating  with  the  hoe. 
Take  up  the  crop  in  time  to  sow  wheat,  which  is  har¬ 
rowed  in  the  loose  soil,  without  plowing.  Sow  with  the 
wheat  six  quarts  of  timothy,  and  in  the  spring  four  quarts 
of  clover.  Leave  it  in  grass  until  the  stumps  and  roots 
are  rotten. 

V i-on-Weed. — Geo.  Hoke,  Mount  Pleasant, 
Frederick  Co.,  ML.  litis  been  lookiug  out  for  roots  of 
“Iron-weed,”  and  writes  us  lor  the  address  of  the  party 
who  inquired  how  to  destroy  this  weed,  in  October  Agri¬ 
culturist.  As  his  letterwas  without  State  or  county,  and  a 
town  of  the  same  name  is  in.  five  different.  States,  wo 
were  nnahle  to  comply  with  his  request.  [N.  B. — All 
letters  ehonld  have  connty  and  State  invariably  added  j 
post-office ;  many  inquiries  come  tons  that  depend  on 
correct  locality  for  a  proper  reply.] 


LartS-Makcrs’  Refuse.— “  I.  F.,”  Ed- 
wardsville,  Ind.,  has  a  quantity  of  refuse  from  a  lard¬ 
rendering  factory,  which  consists  of  dry  flesh,  hair,  and 
hones,  easily  pulverized:  how  can  he  best  use  it?— His 
method  of  composting  this  valuable  material  with  fer¬ 
menting  stable  manure  and  earth  is  excellent,  and  will 
make  a  very  active  and  lasting  fertilizer,  of  which  ten  to 
twenty  loads  per  acre  will  be  a  fair  dressing. 

Ca«re  for  Stifle. —  “  B.  J.  C.,”  Wilton, 
Minn. ,  asks  if  there  is  any  cure  for  a  colt  that  was 
“stifled”  a  year  ago.  It  is  probably  past  cure  now; 
taken  at  the  earliest  moment.it  is  often  incurable,  hut 
when  confirmed  By  long  standing,  the  case  is  hopeless. 
Strong  astringent  lotions  applied  totlie  stifle-joint,  chiefly 
on  the  inside  of  the  thigh,  good  food,  and  absolute  restare 
the  only  remedies. 

Clover  in  Tii-ginin.  —  “F.,”  Concord 
Depot,  Va.,  has  lately  removed  from  New  York  State  to 
Virginia,  and  finds  the  country  suitable  for  sheep  and 
clover.  lie  can  show  a  nice  stand  of  clover  and  a  good 
flock  of  Merinos  there. 

To  ESestroy  Milk-Weed. F.  Van 

D.,”  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  asks  how  to  destroy  Milk-weed. 
We  know  of  no  plan  but  plowing  the  ground  and  harrow¬ 
ing  up  the  roots  and  picking  them  off.  No  surface  appli¬ 
cation  will  answer. 

A  Caleareosis  Soil.  —  “A  Subscriber” 
asks,  What  is  a  calcareous  soil  ’ — It  is  one  which  naturally 
contains  carbonate  of  lime.  Lime  exists  in  the  soil  gen¬ 
erally  in  the  state  of  carbonate,  and  sometimes  as  sul¬ 
phate,  in  small  quantities. 

Blay-Fi-ess. — “  G.  L.,”  Blairsville,  asks  fora 
hay-press  that  will  press  400  to  570  pounds  of  hay  into  a 
hale.  We  don’t  believe  there  is  such  a  press  in  existence. 
The  heaviest  hales  of  hay  we  have  seen  averaged  six 
to  a  ton,  or  333  pounds  each  ;  the  majority  arc  lighter. 

Tlic  Time  Hnterest. — H.  Wildey,  Carroll 
Co.,  Ill.,  asks  if  we  know  of  any  paper  published  in  the 
lime  interest.  We  do  not  knowof  any;  if  thera  is  any 
such,  we  should  like  to  know  of  it. 

Hard  -  milking;  Cows.  — E.  Ryder, 
Brewsters,  N.  Y.,  writes  tlmt  he  improved  a  liard-milking 
cow  by  enlarging  the  orifice  of  the  teat  by  inserting  care¬ 
fully  the  sharp  blade  of  a  fine  penknife.  The  orifice 
should  he  enlarged  sufficiently  to  allow  for  some  contrac¬ 
tion,  which  will  occur  during  healing.  If  a  small  wooden 
plug  is  kept  in  the  teat,  during  healing,  no  contraction 
will  occur ;  the  plug  .  hould  be  rubbed  with  sweet  oil. 

A  Fig-  tkat  Haas  Fits. — “Wm.  A.  W.,” 
Foster  Center,  R.  I.,  has  a  Chester  White  pig  that  is 
troubled  with  fits,  ne  feeds  meal-pudding,  warm.  This 
may  lie  the  cause.  Fits  are  caused  sometimes  hy  worms, 
and  sometimes  hy  indigestion ;  warm  feed  causes  indi¬ 
gestion.  Feed  cold  mush. 

To  Cat  Corn-Fodder. — “  W.  S.  II.,” 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  Corn,  sown  for  green  fodder,  may  be 
cut  either  with  the  mowing  machine  or  with  the  com¬ 
mon  cradle.  Our  practice  has  been  to  cut  with  a  one- 
horse  mower  sufficient  for  one  day,  and  cart  it  to  the 
barn  in  a  one-horse  wagon.  The  horse  is  moved  from 
the  wagon  to  the  machine,  and  back  again,  when  needed, 
and  the  work  is  very  quickly  performed;  when  the  field 
is  near  to  the  barn,  fifteen  minutes’  time  is  sufficient. 

Tine  Cost  ©If  Keeping-  I2ats„ — A  stack 
of  wheat  was  lately  thrashed  on  an  English  farm,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Farmers'  Chronicle ,  out  of  which  1,040 
rats  were  taken  ;  only  three  escaped  out  of  the  lot.  The 
damage  done  is  not  stated,  bat  can  easily  be  estimated. 

An  Aged  Parrot. — A  parrot  lately  died 
in  England,  which  belonged  to  an  old  lady,  a  Mrs.  Turner, 
and  which  had  belonged  in  turn  to  her  mother  and 
grandmother  ;  it  was  said  to  bo  113  years  old  at  its  death. 

Strawberries  set  isa  oSaaBy. — “  W.  M. 
B.,”  Weston,  Ct.,  asks  if  strawberries  set  out  in  a  pea- 
bed  in  July  will  bear  next  year,  or  if  it  will  pay  better  to 
plant  turnips. — If  the  strawberries  can  be  taken  up  with 
a  ball  of  earth— better  if  potted — and  put  out  so  that  they 
will  not  be  checked  in  their  growth,  they  will  give  a  good 
crop  next  year.  The  other  question  depends  upon  the 
relative  price  of  strawberries  and  turnips  in  vonr  market. 
Properly  managed,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  getting 
a  good  crop  of  strawberries. 

For  other  Items  see  page  31S. 
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SScad  Tax  in  Ohio. — Referring  to  some 
remarks  ia  “Walks  and  Talks”  in  the  June  number  of 
the  American  Agriculturist,  Jno.  S.  Bowles,  of  Ohio, 
writes:  “  Here  in  Ohio  a  man  is  taxed  so  many  dollars 
road-tax  according  to  property,  hut  he  has  the  privilege 
of  working  it  out  at  $1.50  per  day,  or  $3  per  day  for  a 
man  and  team,  and  wagon,  or  scraper.  No  supervisor  of 
roads  ever  objects  to  a  man’s  working  his  road  tax  in  the 
spring.  On  the  contrary,  he  very  often  insists  on  it.  It 
is  the  farmers  who  generally  object  to  working  out  road 
tax  until  fall,  when  they  have  nothing  else  to  do.  Some¬ 
times,  however,  they  do  the  work  in  May.  When  we 
plow  and  scrape  we  only  have  as  many  teams  as  there  are 
scrapers.  When  we  draw  gravel,  in  which  most  of  out¬ 
work  consists,  we  have  a  number  of  teams  and  wagons 
at  it.  and  enough  extra  shovelers  to  keep  the  teams  on 
the  road,  and  not  at  the  gravel-pit,  nearly  all  the 
time.  Every  man  has  a  poll-tax  of  two  days’  work 
to  perform  yearly.  The  supervisor  can  either  allow 
one  day  with  a  team,  or  call  for  two  days  at  shovel¬ 
ing  gravel.  If  he  needs  shovelers,  he  will  do  the  latter. 
More  work  can  be  accomplished  at  the  same  expense  by 
the  teams  being  constantly  on  the  road  than  if  every 
man’s  team  stood  still  until  he  filled  his  own  wagon.”— 
No  doubt  about  that.  We  fear,  liowevet,  that  every  dis¬ 
trict  is  not  favored  with  such  a  sensible  supervisor. 
Road-making  or  repairing  requires  some  experience  and 
much  good  judgment,  and  we  can  not  but  fear  that  a 
good  deal  of  time  is  lost  in  doing  work  at  the  wrong 
season,  and  in  not  half-doing  it.  The  commonest  mis¬ 
take  is  in  not  providing  good  drainage.  Three  inches  of 
well-screened  gravel  laid  on  a  thoroughly-drained  and 
rounding  road-bed  will  make  a  far  better  and  more  en¬ 
during  road  than  a  foot  of  unscreened  gravel  laid  in  the 
wet  spots.  There  is  dirt  and  sand  enough  on  our  roads 
without  drawing  them  from  a  gravel-pit. 

— “  C.  C.”  asks  how  he  shall  use 
two  loads  of  night-soil. — Mix  it  with  a  few  loads  of  fine 
earth,  and  put  a  handful  or  two  into  each  hill  of  corn. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Dairymen’s 
Association  has  decided  to  establish  the  coming 
season  semi-monthly  market  days  at  the  city  of  Water- 
town,  for  the  sale  of  dairy  products. 

Wliat  is  tlie  Matter  with  llie 

Horse? — “A.L.  B.,’l  Trenton,  Pa.,  has  ahorse  which  is 
stupid  and  dull,  as  though  something  were  the  matter  with 
the  head.  Possibly  there  is  :  if  there  is  redness  of  the 
eyes,  it  may  be  caused  by  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or 
it  may  be  caused  by  overfeeding,  or  a  too  tightly  fitting 
collar.  Books  in  such  a  case  are  useless,  and  the  trouble 
is  so  ill-defined  that  we  can  not  offer  any  advice  except 
to  consult  a  veterinary  surgeon  about  it. 

A  i (  lit  'Wanted.  —  “  S.  S.,”  Bedford, 
Pa.,  sends  us  a  sketch  of  a  farm-gate  which  he  claims  is 
a  new  thing,  and  wants  our  opinion  about  it.  As  the 
claimed  improvement  lias  not  the  least  novelty,  we  give 
our  opinion,  and  would  not  advise  “S.  S.”  to  spend  any 
money  over  it.  We  think  that  the  gate  business,  being 
already  hampered  with  over  100  patents,  should  now  be  left 
in  peace,  and  inventors  turn  their  attention  to  methods 
of  doing  without  gates  at  all ;  and  fences  as  well. 

Buffalo  Bulls. — If  “  P.  B.  B.”  will  send 
his  address  (former  one  mislaid),  we  will  give  him  the 
address  of  parties  who  can  furnish  him  with  a  young 
buffalo  bull,  or  he  can  apply  to  the  party  who  advertised 
them  for  sale  in  the  July  Agriculturist.  People  often 
don’t  know  that  they  want  many  such  things  until  they 
discover  that  they  can  get  them,  and  the  “Basket”  is 
not  exactly  the  proper  vehicle  for  carrying  buffalo  bulls 
and  the  like  between  seller  and  buyer. 

Shall  lie  Buy  or  Hire  a  Bull?— 

“P.  M.,”  Pleasant  Run,  Kansas,  asks  if  he  shall  buy  a 
tkorongh-bved  Shorthorn  bull  at  $200,  on  a  year’s  credit, 
or  take  him  on  shares  of  half  the  value  of  his  services.  He 
lias  20  good  native  cows.  We  would  advise  the  latter 
course,  lest  when  pay-day  comes  inconvenience  should 
arise  in  meeting  it.  A  farmer,  as  a  rule,  should  never  run 
in  debt,  except  to  drain  or  manure  his  farm,  and  then  only 
in  rare  cases.  When  the  funds  are  in  hand ,  then  buy  a 
bull  as  soon  as  possible. 

To  Improve  nn  old  Mendow. — 

“J.  F.  R.,”  Norwalk,  Ct,,  wants  the  best  manure  to 
start  the  grass  on  an  old,  run-out  meadow,  in  the  absence 
of  stable  manure.  We  would  harrow  the  meadow  with  a 
sharp,  heavy  harrow,  and  spread  300  lbs.  of  fine  bone- 
dust  early  in  sprine.  with  a  little  timothy  seed  where  the 
ground  is  bare.  Harrow  again  with  a  vory  light  harrow 
ora  hush.  If  swamp  muck  could  he  dug  through  the 
eaimntr,  a  fbpJdrcEfslng  in  the  fall  wouTfl  be  useful. 


Is  it  too  ILsite  to  Sow  Mangel- 

Wurzel  ?— It  is  too  late  to  grow  a  large  crop.  But  if 
the  ground  is  rich,  mellow,  and  clean,  a  fair  crop  may  he 
grown,  sown  ns  late  as  the  first  week  in  July,  Seed- 
growers  who  raise  moderate-sized  roots  for  the  purpose 
of  setting  them  out  for  seed  next  spring,  often  sow  as 
late  as  the  first  or  middle  of  July.  They  sow  in  rows, 
say  feet  apart,  and  leave  the  plants  six  inches  in  the 
rows.  If  the  ground  is  moist  and  the  seeds  are  sown  by 
hand,  a  week  or  so  may  be  gained  and  much  weeding 
saved  by  soaking  the  seeds  for  4S  hours  before  sowing,  tak- 
ingcare  to  change  the  water  at  least  every  12  hours.  If,  after 
soaking  for  4S  hours,  the  ground  is  not  ready,  pour  off  the 
water  and  keep  the  seed  moist  nnti  1  you  are  ready  to  plant. 
It  can  be  kept  two  or  three  days,  or  even  until  it  sprouts, 
without  injury,  provided  the  sprouts  are  not  knocked 
off  in  planting. 

“’Wlsat  is  a  ISog'K'et  ?  ” — It  is  an  Eng¬ 
lish  term  applied  to  sheep,  and,  like  many  other  similar 
terms,  does  not  seem  to  have  any  very  definite  meaning. 
Webster,  quoting-  from  the  American  agricultural  writer 
Skinner,  says,  “  A  hogget  is  a  sheep  two  years  old.”  As 
we  understand  the  matter,  however,  the  general  meaning 
of  the  term  as  used  by  English  farmers  is  a  sheep,  male 
or  female,  from  the  time  it  ceases  to  he  a  lamb  until  it  is 
shorn  for  the  first  time.  After  it.  is  shorn  it  is  a  “  shearing” 
or  “shearling  when  shorn  the  second  time,  it  is  a  “  two- 
ehear”  sheep,  and  when  shorn  the  third  time,  a  “three- 
shear”  ram,  ewe,  or  wether,  as  the  case  may  be.  A  “hog¬ 
get,”  then,  is  a  iamb,  without  regard  to  sex,  from  five  to 
fifteen  months  old,  or  until  it  is  sheared.  After  that  it 
ceases  to  he  a  hogget  and  becomes  a  shearling.  For 
the  sake  of  distinction  it  is,  we  believe,  proper  to  say  ewe 
hogget,  wether  hogget,  etc. 

Artificial  Cider. — “  D.  P.  B.”  We  have 
no  formula  for  artificial  cider,  and  if  we  had,  should  not 
publish  it;  we  do  not  believe  in  sophisticating. 

Stoaclies  —  Insect-lPowdor.  —  L.  G. 

Hedge.  If  you  can  get  fresh  Persian  Insect-Powder,  you 
can  get  rid  of  roaches  or  cockroaches.  Here  let  us  state 
that  all  the  various  “  lightning,”  “electric,”  and  other  bug- 
powders  are  only  this  done  up  in  small  packages.  The  Per¬ 
sian  Insect  Powder  is  the  ground  flowers  of  several  spe¬ 
cies  of  Pyrethrum,  and  is  put  up  in  chests  in  the  Cauca¬ 
sus.  Its  value  dependeupon  its  aroma,  and  consequently 
upon  the  care  with  which  it  is  kept.  The  importers,  when 
they  open  a  case,  immediately  put  the  powder  into  pound 
bottles,  securely  corked.  We  get  ours  of  Lasell,  Marsh 
&  Gardener.  No.  10  Gold  st.,  New  York,  in  pound  bottles, 
at  $1.25  each.  It  is  sure  death  to  every  cockroach  it 
touches.  We  use  a  bellows  and  blow  it  into  all  the  cracks. 
Get  your  druggist  to  order  it  for  you. 

Oover  anaorng-st  Com.  — :  “  A  Young 

Farmer”  in  New  Jersey  is  engaged  in  raising  green  corn 
for  the  city  market  and  wishes  to  grow  a  crop  of  clover 
between  the  crops  of  corn.  The  corn  is  oft'  by  the  first 
of  August,  and  some  of  it  by  July  20th.  no  asks  if  clover 
will  do  well  sown  at  this  season  of  the  year;  if  so,  lie 
can  grow  corn  every  alternate  year. — Yes,  it  will  do  well, 
sown  in  July  or  August,  provided  the  land  is  clean,  moist, 
and  in  good  condition.  Sow  seed  enough,  say  8  to  10 
quarts  per  acre.  If  the  crop  can  be  removed  and  the 
land  got  in  good  condition  by  the  middle  of  August,  we 
should  prefer  to  wait  and  plow,  and  thoroughly  barrow 
the  land  before  sowing  the  seed,  and  then  roll.  But 
otherwise  it  will  be  better  to  sow  the  seed  among  the 
corn  after  the  last  cultivating. 

lluggT  Peas. — “  J.  R.,”  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 
We  know  of  no  remedy.  All  you  can  do  is  to  feed  out 
your  peas  to  the  pig?  early  in  the  fall,  before  the  “  bugs  ” 
grow  large  enough  to  eat  their  way  out  of  the  peas  and 
escape.  If  fed  out  before  the  first  of  November,  there 
will  be  little  loss  of  nutriment,  as  the  pigs  will  eat  peas 
and  bugs  together  and  grow  fst  on  them. 

E*igfs  Clioice  Family  IPorif. — A 

Jersey  farmer  writes :  “  I  raise  quite  a  number  of  pigs,  and 
sell  them  to  people  who  get  the  city  slops,  and  who  want 
them  to  fatten  at  from  six  to  ten  months  old.  nave  got 
my  name  pretty  well  up  for  raising  the  right  quality  of 
pigs,  so  that  orders  come  in  from  three  months  to  one 
year  ahead.  This  with  a  common  stock  of  hogs,  lightly 
crossed  with  Chester  Whites,  such  pigs  ranging  from  275 
to  300  lbs.  at  ten  months  old.  Last  fall  I  thought  to  si  ill 
further  improve  part  of  my  stock  by  using  a  Jefferson 
County  boar, which  lias  perfectly  disgusted  me  with  them. 
The  pigs  are  now  six  weeks  old,  and  I  could  put  any  of 
them  in  my  overcoat-pocket,  while  my  other  pigs  go  from 
25  to  35  lbs.  at  eight  weeks  old.  Now,  what  I  wan’t  to 
know  is,  whether  yon  think  a  thorough-bred  Essex  boar 
put  to  Chester  White  or  other  large  sows  would  give  me 
pigs  that  would  grow  faster  while  young  and  mature  earlier 
ilictti  cithers  in  which  there  is  no  Essex  bfcfcW  tli— The  pigs 


j  from  such  a  cross  may  not  weigh  any  more  at  two  or 
1  three  months  old  than  the  Chesters,  but  they  will  he  finer 
honed,  smaller  eared,  fatter,  and  more  stylish-looking. 
At  any  rate,  this  is  our  experience  and  observation.  A 
second  cross,  if  you  select  the  best  and  most  vigorous 
sows,  will  improve  them  still  more.  And  if  well  fed.  the 
quality  of  the  pork  can  not  be  excelled.  But  it  should 
he  understood  that  such  pigs  will  not  stand  starvation  and 
neglect.  They  are  bred  to  grow  rapidly  and  mature  early, 
aud  must  have  something  to  grow  with. 

Chester  Co.  Mammoth  Corns. — “D. 

II.  B.,”  West  Brandywine,  Pa.,  disagrees  with  Thomas 
Wood,  of  Doe  Run,  Pa.,  when  lie  states  that  the  Chester 
Co.  Mammoth  corn  is  simply  the  result  of  good  culture. 
He  asks  if  heavy  feeding  would  make  native  cattle  equal 
in  size  to  the  Kentucky  Shorthorns,  and  if  not,  could  heavy 
manuring  change  an  inferior  grain  into  one  of  great  ex- 
cellon  e  ?  The  theory  and  practice  of  culture  and  breed¬ 
ing  are  against  the  views  of  “D.  II.  B.,”  and  in  favor  of 
those  of  Thomas  Wood,  and  they  prove  that  “the  careful 
cultivation  of  one  distinct  variety  ”  does  not  deteriorate 
it,  hut  within  certain  well-defined  hounds  improves  it. 
The  highly-bred  Shorthorns  are  the  result  of  the  careful 
and  long-continued  culture  of  a  race  of  native  British 
cattle,  and  are  totally  different  in  character  from  the  un¬ 
cultivated  progeny  ofthe  same  race  now  existing.  Besides 
it  can  he  shown  that  corn  cultivated  without  change  of 
seed  for  sixty  or  eighty  years,  at  least  has  not  degenerated. 
Yet  great  improvement  often  results  from  the  introduction 
of  new  or  fresh  varieties. 

Value  of  BoiM'-BlacIc. — “  W.  A.  G.,” 
Washington,  asks  what  is  the  value  of  bone-black  and 
Gnanape  guano  as  compared  with  raw  bone  and  Peru¬ 
vian  guano.  Bone-black  having  by  burning  lost  its 
animal  matter,  contains  little  or  no  ammonia,  and  its 
value  is  therefore  less  than  that  of  raw  bone,  probably 
one  fourth  or  even  more.  Gnanape  guano  is  so  variable 
in  composition  that  its  actual  value  can  not  he  stated. 
Generally,  Dr.  Voelkcr  states  it  to  he  less  in  the  best 
samples  than  Peruvian  guano.  What  the  poorest  sam¬ 
ples  are  worth  it  is  impossible  to  say. 


Mow  to  Smolke  Meat. — “  T.  M.  D.," 
Baden,  Mo.,  wants  to  know  which  is  the  best  weather  in 
which  to  smoke  meat,  wet  or  dry.  It  is  quite  immaterial 
as  far  as  regards  the  dryness  or  juiciness  of  the  meat. 
Tliis  is  affected  by  the  degree  of  heat  in  the  smoke-house. 
If  the  house  is  kept  cool  the  smoking  will  leave  the  meat 
juicy,  hut  if  the  temperature  becomes  too  high  the  meat 
is  dried.  Damp  weather  affects  only  the  surface. 

glrlpplatg-  Cows.— W.  H.  Barns,  Oak- 
wood,  Kansas,  lias  heard  of  folks  stripping  their  cows 
into  a  small  pail,  and  putting  it  directly  into  the  crcam- 
jnr,  claiming  it  is  nearly  pure  cream,  and  always  thought 
it  absurd.  It  is  true,  nevertheless,  and  we  supposed 
everybody  who  had  a  cow  knew  that  the  last  drawn  milk 
Is  much  richer  in  cream  than  the  first. 

Alioret  Bopt-ewiiig;.  —  A.  1  Subscriber  " 
asks  if  we  would  advise  a  farmer  who  has  a  good  farm  of 
one  hundred  acres  to  borrow  $2,000  to  pin  chase  stock 
for  a  butter-dairy  farm.  If  the  farmer  knuivs  enough  to 
lay  out  the  money  judiciously,  the  stock  ought  to  be  al¬ 
ways  worth  the  cost,  so  that  he  really  is  not  in  debt; 
and  we  don’t  hesitate  to  advise  any  farmer  to  borrow 
money  to  improve  the  productive  capacity  of  his  farm. 

The  Sawdust,  or  “Sneer,”  Humbug'. 

This  has  been  shown  up  often  in  those  columns.  The 
most  extensive  operator  in  this  line  now  sends  out  the 
following  circular,  under  seal,  with  no  name  attached,  but 
a  name  is  written  and  inclosed  in  it  on  a  separate  slip. 
As  all  letters  to  swindlers  are  stopped  at  the  New  York 
Post-Ofilce,  this  fellow  uses  a  great  variety  of  names, 
changing  them  faster  than  they  can  he  followed  up  by 
the  Post-Office  clerks.  Thus,  in  a  lot  of  the  same  circu¬ 
lars  before  us,  we  find  slips  with  the  following  names  and 
many  others,  all  giving  the  address  of  22  West  4th  street 
or  16  South  Fifth  ave.,  New  York  :  Wm.  Dailey,  S.Yetter, 
Jonas  Phillips,  Wm.  Coombs,  Joel  Jewells.  John  H. 
Kinkkard,  Darius  Driscoll,  David  Curran,  Rollin  Bur¬ 
dick.  Henry  Oatman,  Martin  Bowkcr,  Lemuel  Ilainas, 
Ezra  Whitcomb,  Joseph  Hoffman,  Jonas  Moore.  Herman 
Andrews,  David  Curran,  etc.,  etc.  As  a  curiosity,  we  give 
the  circular  entire.  It  will  be  understood  that  nothing  is 
ever  returned  for  the  money  sent,  the  sender  not  daring 
to  expose  himself  as  a  would-be  dealer  in  counterfeits. 
If  one  comes  to  the  shop  he  is  scared  out  of  his  money, 
or  has  it  taken  from  him  by  a  bogus  policeman.  If  par¬ 
cels  are  sent  out  by  express,  C.  O.  D.,  they  are  filled  with 
“  sawdust  ”  or  other  Hash,  the  Chffracter  of  which  is  not 
known  until  five  recipient ptild  a  large  hill  and  taken 
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his  box  to  a  private  place.  If  tie  is  suspicious,  and  don’t 
take  out  the  box,  he  gets  a  lot  of  letters  threatening  ex¬ 
posure,  etc.— all  of  no  account.  Here  is  the  circular, 
which  is  sent  out  by  the  hundred  thousand, and  enough  dis¬ 
honest  greenhorns  are  caught  to  make  it  very  profitable  : 

“STRICTLY  SUB-ROSA,  AND  THE  SECRET  NEVER 
TO  BE  IMPARTED  TO  A  LIVING  BEING. 

“My  Dear  Sir  :  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  Cir¬ 
cular  that  is  printed  by  myself  in  my  own  printing  office,  in 
order  that  its  contents  may  be  known  only  to  the  few  that 
I  conclude  to  take  into  my  confidence. 

“I  hope  that  after  I  have  placed  confidence  enough  in  you 
to  send  a  circular  of  this  kind,  relating  the  nature  of  my 
business,  that  you  would  not  be  so  treacherous  as  to  even 
breathe  the  contents  of  this  document  to  a  living  being; 
should  you  betray  me,  /  will  find  means  to  be  avenged  in  a 
way  perhaps  you  would  not  dream  of.  If  you  do  not  wish 
to  enter  into  this  confidential  business  with  me,  all  I  ask  is, 
that  you  burn  this  circular  and  let  the  secret  die  with  the 
flame,  mi  the  other  hand,  if  you  conclude  to  enter  into  this 
speculation,  that  will  in  a  few  weeks  make  you  a  wealthy 
man,  I  would  also  advise  you  to  burn  the  circular  and  pre¬ 
serve  the  secret,  as  when  'this  circular  is  destroyed  all  evi¬ 
dence  against  you  and  me  is  obliterated. 

“  A  person  in  a  business  of  this  character  must  be  true  to 
themselves,  and  as  true  as  steel  to  the  person  they  are  doing 
business  with.  You  should  always  abstain  from  tile  use  of 
strong  drink,  for  in  that  there  is  great  danger,  as  a  person 
knows  not  what  he  might  say  when  drunk.  You  should  also 
keep  the  secret  of  the  business  as  still  as  the  grave,  not  even 
hint  at  it  to  your  nearest  relation  or  breathe  it  to  your  sec¬ 
ond  self.  Now,  with  all  the  warning  I  have  given  you  that 
is  most  necessary  to  adhere  to  without  a  single  exception,  I 
will  proceed  to  state  facts  in  reference  to  the  business, 
which,  if  managed  with  care  and  shrewdness,  will  lead  you 
to  fortune  without  any  one  dreaming  from  whence  your 
wealth  came. 

“  In  tlie  first  place,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  am  an  engraver, 
and  said  to  be  by  those  who  are  competent  of  judging,  the 
most  expert  one  in  America.  I  liavebeen  employed  by  the 
U.  S.  Government  for  ten  years.  I  superintended  the  en¬ 
graving  of  all  the  plates  for  the  United  States  money.  When 
the  Government  ceased  to  issue  Greenbacks  my  services 
were  no  longer  required,  and  ns  soon  as  I  found  that  my 
time  was  my  own  I  conceived  the  idea  of  engraving  a  few 
plates  for  myself  and  for  my  benefit,' as  I  am  well  aware 
that  a  man  can  never  become  wealthy  working  lor  a  salary. 
I  have  only  recently  finished  the  work  that  I  began  almost 
two  years  since,  that  is,  the  engraving  of  six  plates  which  are 
exact  duplicates  of  the  Governments.  Mine  are  the  Fifty 
Cents,  the  One,  Two,  Five,  Ten,  and  Twenty  Dollar  plates. 
I  have  taken  the  greatest  care  in  engraving  these  plates,  and 
I  defy  the  best  experts  to  detect  the  counterfeits  from  the 
genuine.  I  deposited  a  few  days  since  a  large  amount  of  my 
money  in  six  different  banks  ill  New  York  ;  they  all  accept¬ 
ed  it  without  saying  a  word;  my  money  being  all  new,  I 
thought  it  would  not  he  advisable  to  deposit  any  more,  for 
fear  they  might  think  something  wrong.  When  it  is  depo¬ 
sited  in  banks  there  should  lie  other  money  that  lias  been  in 
use  mixed  witli  it,  then  there -will  he  no  suspicion,  and  I 
now  need  only  a  few  true  men  to  assist  me  for  six  months, 
then  we  will  secure  a  fortune  that  will  enable  us  to  enjoy 
all  the  pleasures  that  money  can  procure  on  earth.  My 
bills  are  printed  on  exactly  the  same  paper  as  the  United 
States  money,  so  that  there  is  not  a  possible  chance  to  detect 
the  difference  only  in  one  way,  which  is  this :  the  Govern¬ 
ment  bills  are  numbered  from  one  up,  so  are  mine.  If  you 
should  come  across  two  of  the  same  number,  one  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  counterfeit  and  the  other  genuine.  If  it  is  con¬ 
venient  for  you  to  come  to  New  York,  I  wish  you  would ; 
then  you  could  see  the  money,  and  I  would  give  you  a  few 
dollars  to  pass,  then  you  would  see  that  everybody  would 
take  it  exactly  the  same  as  if  it  was  genuine. 

“The  price  of  my  money  is  ten  cents  on  the  dollar;  one 
half  cash,  and  the  other  half  as  soon  as  the  money  is  passed. 
State  in  your  letter,  when  you  order,  how  many  50  ets., 
$1.00,  $2.06,  $5.00.  $10.00,  and  $20.00  bills  you  wish,  so  that  t 
will  know  exactly  how  many  of  each  to  send.  You  must 
be  sure  to  seal  your  letter  perfectly  tight,  and  write  my 
name  very  plainly.  I  will  make  the  following  discounts 
when  large  amounts  are  ordered.  For  a  three  hundred 
dollar  order  the  price  will  be  thirty  dollars.  You  must  in¬ 
close  ten  dollars  with  tlie  order,  and  the  other. twenty  dol¬ 
lars  when  the  money  is  passed ;  and  for  larger  orders  at  the 
following  rates : 

$400  order  for  $40.  Send  $12  cash,  and  $2S  when 
money  is  passed. 

$500  order  for  $50.  Send  $15  cash,  and  $35  when 
money  is  passed. 

$1,000  order  for  $100.  Send  $25  cash,  and  $75  when 
money  is  passed. 

$5,000  order  for  $.700.  Send  $100  cash,  and  .  $400 
when  money  is  passed. 

$10,000  order  for  $1,000.  Send  $200  cash,  and  $800 
when  money  is  passed. 

"When  a  large  amount  is  sent,  I  pack  it  in  a  box  and  mark 
it  in  such  a  manner  that  no  one  would  suspect  it  being 
money,  and  send  it  by  Express.  Always  state  when  you 
order  how  you  wisli  the  money  sent,  and  if  by  Express. 

“  I  will  send  you  a  hundred  dollars  assorted,  on  receipt  of 
five  dollars,  so  you  can  see  how  it  passes,  then  you  can  order 
a  large  lot. 

“By  all  means  come  at  once  and  seem?  if  possible,  and 
bring  all  the  money  you  can  possibly  raise  with  you,  so  you 
will  be  prepared  to  buy  a  large  stock,  for  this  may  be  the 
last  chance  you  will  ever  have  to  make  a  fortune  at  a  single 
stroke.  After  you  arrive  in  tlie  city  you  can  take  tlie  Broad¬ 
way  stage  and  get  out  at  Fourth  street;  walk  down  Fourth 
street,  west  side,  until  you  come  to  No.  22;  you  will  see  tlie 
sign  •  Book  Agency  13?”  ’  over  tlie  door  of  the  office.  I  oc¬ 
cupy  tlie  ground  floor,  so  you  will  have  no  trouble  in  finding 
me.  But  if  you  can  not  possibly  come  on  here  now,  send  me 
10,  20,  50,  or  100  dollars  in  a  thick  envelope,  by  mail,  or  by 
express.  Do  not  send  by  registered  letter  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances.  All  registered  letters  are  supposed  to  contain 
money,  and  Post-Office  Clerks  are  apt  to  open  them,  take  tlie 
money  out,  and  then  seal  them  up  as  before,  and  send  them 
through.  You  see  if  tiiis  were  to  happen  it  would  expose 
tlie  whole  thing.  I  guarantee  to  send  you  hack  ten  times 
tlie  amount  I  receive,  in  tlie  best  counterfeit  money  ever 
issued,  or  if  you  prefer  I  will  send  my  money  to  you  C.  O.  I), 
by  express,  an  1  you  can  pay  the  money  due  me  to  the 
express  agent  when  he  hands  you  the  package.  I  sew  the 
money  up  in  tlie  lining  of  a  coat,  and  pack  it  in  many  other 
ways  before  I  ship  it,  so  no  one  would  dream  of  its  being 
money.  Now,  my  dear  sir,  I  have  disclosed  this  golden  op¬ 
portunity  to  you  in  faith  and  hope— faith  in  your  ability  and 
fidelity,  and  imping  that  one  year  hence  may  find  us  both 
wealthy  and  happy,  and  I  here  pledge  you  my  word  of 
honor  that  while  you  are  faithful  to  me  f  will  he  true,  to  you. 
My  name  and  address  is  on  the  enclosed  slip,  which  you 
will  keep,  but  burn  this  circular. 

“This  is  the  compact  which  X  sign,  and  to  which  you  must 
agree:  1st— We  mutually  agree  not  to  betray  eacli  other, 
and  to  disclose  tiiis  matter  to  no  living  soul.  2d— I  am  to 
return  to  you,  secure  from  observation,  ten  dollars  of  the 
best  counterfeit  money  made  for  every  dollar  I  receive 
from  you.  3d— When  you  come  here  to  see  me,  I  am  to 
count  you  out  $10.00  for  every  dollar  you  give  me,  and  you 
need  not  pay  me  until  you  have  my  money  in  your  hands. 
We  must  do  business  under  this  compact,  and  let  him  who 
first  violates  it  suffer  the  consequences.” 


Aj’sessic  for  I®ags. — W.  W.  Chance,  Naples, 
Ill.,  says  he  has  cured  bis  pigs  of  paralysis  of  the  hind 
parts,  or  kidney  complaint.,  by  giving  a  quarter  of  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  arsenic  in  their  feed  once  a  day.  Pigs  had 
been  thus  cured  which  bad  been  affected  for  two  months. 
[There  are  sevei'al  other  less  dangerous  remedies  than 
arsenic,  which  are  therefore  preferable  in  all  such 
cases. — Ed.] 

Cassises*  <>i*  tSac  Frog.-“X.,”  Randolph 
Co.,  Ill.,  has  a  mare  whose  feet  are  out  of  order  ;  the  frog 
is  swollen,  soft,  spongy,  and  tender.  What  must  he  do  ? 
— This  is  probably  canker,  or  it  may  be  a  commencement 
of  thrush,  caused  by  standing  in  a  wet,  foul  stable  or 
yard,  or  running  in  a  wet,  mucky  field,  or  by  an  unhealthy 
condition  of  the  blood.  The  soles  should  be  washed  with 
warm  water  and  soap,  then  with  a  strong  solution  of 
blue  vitriol  (sulphate  of  copper) ;  if  there  are  any  cracks 
in  tlie  sole,  they  should  be  filled  with  tow,  soaked  in  the 
solution.  If  the  general  health  is  poor,  that  should  he 
remedied  at  once  by  proper  treatment. 

SJoaacs. —  “N.,”  New  Albany,  Inch,  asks,  if 
bones  can  be  purchased  at  $8  per  ton,  whether  it  would 
be  cheaper  to  burn  them  to  reduce  them  to  powder  than  to 
buy  bone-dust  at  $35  per  ton.  If  the  bone-phospliate  alone 
is  wanted,  it  would  be  cheaper  to  burn  and  crush  them. 
If  the  ammonia  is  wanted  as  well  as  the  phosphate,  bone- 
dust  from  unsteamed  bones  would  be  cheaper  at  the  price, 
as  the  nitrogen  from  fresh  raw  bones  is  considered  by 
Prof.  Johnson  to  lie  worth  $24  per  ton  of  bones. 

HiiiTalo  Ci'osses. — “  Army,”  Fort  Leaven¬ 
worth,  Kansas,  advises  “  P.  B.  B.”  (see  Agriculturist ,  May, 
1S72).  not  to  use  the  buffalo  hull  for  crossing  purposes, 
lie  has  lived  during  several  years  in  the  buffalo  country, 
and  they  say  there  that  a  half-bred  buffalo  calf  will  have 
the  hump  common  to  the  buffalo,  which  will  be  fatal  to 
tlie  cow  in  her  efforts  to  produce  the  calf.  Domestic  bulls 
will  not  breed  with  buffalo  cows.  Near  Chicago  several 
valuable  cows  have  been  lost  in  the  effort  to  give  birth 
to  half-bred  buffalo  calves.  We  give  “  Army’s  ”  letter, 
but  he  seems  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  buffalo  bull 
has  been  crossed  with  success  with  the  native  cow,  and 
the  lieifer  calf  from  this  union  has  bred  with  a  buffalo  hull. 

SmII-CsiIco.  —  “L.  S.,”  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y., 
asks,  what  is  salt-cake,  and  what  is  it  worth  as  a  fertilizer  ? 
Salt-cake,  the  refuse  of  the  salt  manufactory,  contains 
mainly  sulphates  of  soda  and  magnesia  or  Epsom  and 
Glauber  salts  and  chloride  of  calcium,  which  are  practi¬ 
cally  of  no  value  in  agriculture,  or  but  very  little ;  in 
fact,  they  often  do  more  harm  than  good.  Such  matters 
should  not  be  used  without  a  well-understood  purpose. 

Artificial  liEaiiasres.  —  “A  Subscriber,” 
Bonsacks,  Ya, ,  last  year  collected  two  tons  of  horse  aud 
cattle  droppings,  which  he  mixed  with  nine  bushels  of 
unslaked  lime,  same  quantity  of  leached  ashes,  and  four 
hundred  pounds  of  guano.  The  mixture  was  pulverized 
and  sowed  with  the  drill  at  the  rate  of  100  pounds  per 
acre  on  the  wheat  crop,  with  what  advantage  to  tlie  crop 
is  not  known.  He  thinks  that  if  farmers  knew  what  in¬ 
gredients  to  add  to  their  compost  heaps  much  valuable 
and  cheap  manure  might  be  made.— This  experiment  is 
not  a  satisfactory  one,  because  there  is  no  result,  for  the 
reason  that  tlie  effects  were  not  watched  aud  noted.  100 
pounds  of  such  a  compost  is  too  small  an  application  ex¬ 
cept  for  comparison.  500  pounds  per  acre  would  have 
been  better,  but  the  effects  of  it  should  be  closely  ob¬ 
served  as  a  guide  for  tlie  future.  Besides,  the  mixing  of 
fresh  lime  with  ammoniacal  manures  is  contrary  to  what 
is  considered  sound  principle,  unless  plenty  of  ab¬ 
sorbent  matter,  as  leaf-mold,  swamp-muck,  or  even 
earth,  is  added  to  retain  the  escaping  ammonia. 

Saltpetei*.  —  “  W.  J.,”  Fitchburg,  Mass., 
asks  if  saltpeter  would  he  of  any  benefit  as  a  dressing 
for  grass  laud.  Nitrate  of  potash,  which  is  one  form  of 
saltpeter  (nitrate  of  soda,  called  soda-saltpeter,  being 
another),  has  been  used  as  a  dressing  for  grass  with  very 
good  results  in  England,  but  in  dry  seasons  it  is  apt  to 
“burn”  the  crop.  It  should  therefore  be  used  with 
caution,  and  in  quantities  of  not  over  100  pounds  per 
acre  at  a  time.  It  encourages  the  growth  of  clover  and 
the  most  valuable  grasses,  and  tends  to  make  the  soil 
more  absorbent  and  retentive  of  moisture.  Nitrate  of 
soda  is  not  so  highly  thought  of  as  nitrate  of  potash. 

ToBraiii  a  Flat  llearcrUIcadow,— 

“  Field  ”  has  a  heaver  meadow  which  he  wants  to 
drain,  but  there  is  not  sufficient  fall  on  his  land.  lie 
suggests  digging  a  fish-pond.  This  would  not  reduce  the 
level  of  the  water.  If  permission  could  he  got,  the  creek 
might  doubtless  be  lowered  a  foot  or  two  in  much  loss 
than  a  mile;  if  not,  there  is  no  resource  but  digging 
channels  to  collect  the  water,  and  sowing  Red-top. 


SPECIAL  PREMIUMS 


STILL  OFFERED. 


MCLTUM  IN  PARVO  KNIFE,  OPEN. — WEIGHT  2  OZ. 


Tlie  General  Premium  List  closed  July  1st.  The 
following  Special  Premiums  are  continued  until 
further  notice : 

The  nl turn  in  Parvo  Knife  for  8 

subscribers  to  American  Agriculturist  at  $1.50  a 
year;  or  4  subscribers  to  Hearth  and  Home  at  $3.00 
a  year ;  or  5  subscribers  for  one  year  to  both  the 
•above  papers  at  $4.00  a  year.  (Knife  sent  post-paid.) 

The  Beckwith  $10  Sewing-  .lla> 
chime  for  12  subscribers  to  American  Agriculturist 
at  $1.50  a  year;  or  6  subscribers  to  Hearth  and 
Home  at  $3.00  a  year ;  or  for  10  subscribers  to  both 
papers  at  $4.00  a  year. 

A.  55.— 'i'wo  halikyear  subscribers  in  all 
tlie  above  cases  may  count  for  one  full  year  in  a 


Premium  Club  List. 


MULTUM  IN  PARVO  KNIFE,  CLOSED.— 3  inches  long. 


liaising  Water.- “  T.  N.”  has  his  house 
40  feet  above  a  spring,  and  150  feet  distant  from  it.  What 
would  be  the  host  and  cheapest  way  to  bring  the  water 
to  the  house  ?— If  there  is  a  fall  of  several  feet  within 
30  or  40  feet  of  the  spring  a  ram  could  be  used,  at  a  cost 
for  pipe  and  ram  altogether  of  about  forty  dollars.  If 
there  is  no  fall,  a  windmill  might  be  used,  at  a  cost  of 
about  $150,  or  less  if  made  at  home.  See  Agriculturist 
for  May,  1S72. 

WJsat  Masam’es  “  J.  M.  J.”  asks  what 
manures,  artificial  or  otherwise,  would  be  best  for  soil 
composed  of  “  silex  and  silica,"  oxide  of  iron,  alumina,  and 
sulphates  and  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia.  This 
description  is  very  incomplete,  and  although  it  might 
form  the  basis  of  a  theoretical  chemical  formula  as  to  the 
necessary  manures,  we  do  not  consider  it  of  any  value 
practically.  Wo  never  knew  a  soil  which  could  not  be 
improved  by  barn-yard  manure,  with  a  dressing  of  lime 
every  five  years,  and  good  plowing ;  and  in  the  absence  of 
a  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  silica  or  alumina  contained 
in  it,  we  would  advise  “  J.  M.  J.”  to  pin  his  faith  on  to 
barn-yard  manure  as  his  main  reliance. 
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A  Technological  Dictionary.— The 

greatest  trouble  oue  experiences  in  studying  a  language 
‘other  than  his  own,  is  with  the  purely  technical  words— 
■words  that  occur  in  business  or  the  arts.  If  we  think  of 
the  varied  meanings  that  the  words  “  stick”  and  “  bar  ” 
and  such  like  have,  we  can  appreciate  the  difficulties 
which  beset  one  in  learning  English  ;  and  the  same 
trouble  attends  us  in  learning  French  and  German.  Ordi¬ 
nary  dictionaries  fail  to  give  us  the  technical  uses  of 
words,  and  we  gladly  welcome  three  small  volumes  from 
L.  W.  Schmidt,  24  Barclay  st.,  entitled  “  A  Technological 
Pocket  Dictionary  in  the  English,  German,  and  French 
Languages.”  The  title  sufficiently  explains  the  scope  of 
the  work.  The  real  value  of  a  dictionary  can  only  be 
learned  by  use,  and  we  can  only  say  that  this  appears  to 
be  as  valuable  as  its  mechanical  appearance  is  neat. 

Carbolic  Acid  in  Soap.  —  “F.  N.,” 
New  Albany,  Ind.  The  use  of  carbolic  acid  in  soap  is 
patented.  We  do  not  know  the  proportions,  but  in  using 
it  you  would  be  infringing  upon  a  patent  right. 

Barberry  Hedge. — “  F.  N.,”  New  Albany, 
Hir'd.  Procure  the  seeds  in  fall,  and  sow  them  then,  or 
keep  them  in  sand  over  winter  and  sow  in  spring.  Treat 
them  for  one  year  just  like  cabbages  or  other  seedling 
plants,  by  keeping  them  clear  of  weeds  and  thinning 
where  too  thick. 

'Holly-leaved  Cherry. — “  P.  W.  M.”  We 

trust  we  have  no  one  in  our  office  sostupidasnottoknow 
the  difference  between  the  Holly-leaved  Cherry  and  the 
Sicily-leaved  Barberry,  especially  when  the  one  has 
6imple  leaves  and  the  other  compound  ones  ;  besides,  the 
structure  of  the  flowers  is  entirely  different  in  the  two. 

Sweet-Corn  Suclcering-.  —  We  have 
reports  that  one  and  another  variety  of  sweet  corn 
suckers  badly  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  As  the 
■sahie  complaint  has  been  made  of  different  kinds  of 
field  corn,  we  arrjnclined  to  think  that  soil  and  climate 
’affect  'file  suckering.  The  only  remedy  we  can  suggest, 
Ms  to  grow  those  kinds  in  each  particular  locality  that 
’seem  best  adapted  to  it.  Corn,  whether  sweet  or  field,  is 
Mery  readily  modified  by  locality,  and  any  one  can  by  a 
'little  care  in  selection  obtain  what  the  gardeners  call  a 
“  strain  ”  suited  to  his  wants. 

Colorado  Potato-Bug-.  —  Many  in¬ 
quirers.  We  must  repeat,  that  if  the  bugs  arc  too  abun¬ 
dant  for  hand-picking,  the  only  resort  is  the  deadly  poi¬ 
son,  Paris  green.  Mix  this  with  from  twelve  to  twenty 
parts  of  flour,  and  sift  from  a  perforated  tin  box,  or  one 
with  a  gauze  cover,  over  the  vines,  while  the  dew  is  on. 
Keep  the  stuff  away  from  children,  and  do  not  inhale  the 
dust  in  using.  If  you  must  use  it,  keep  in  mind  its  viru¬ 
lently  poisonous  character. 

Yeast  Powders, — The  immense  and  grow¬ 
ing  consumption  of  the  various  substitutes  for  the  old- 
'fashioned  saleratus  we  believe  to  be  favorable  to  the 
health  of  the  community.  These  mixtures  are,  in  the 
’•main,  carefully  compounded,  so  that  there  shall  he  no 
•preponderance  of  either  acid  or  alkali,  thus  forming  in 
’the ‘bread  only  a  harmless,  neutral  salt.  We  have  used, 
with  much  satisfaction,  the  preparation  manufactured  by 
^Messrs.  Dooley  &  Brother,  and  sold  by  them  very  largely 
throughout  the  country. 

Hrape  CtottiWigSk  J.  B.  S.,”  Madison, 
Neb.  You  can  do  nothing  about  grape  cuttings  until  the 
.eaves  fell.  Then  when  you  trim  your  vines  make  Cuttings 
of  two  buds  or  eyes  each,  tie  them  in  convenient  bundles, 
awd  bnry  them  in  sand  In  the  cellar,  Or  out  of  doors  in  a 
place  where  water  does  not  Settle.  In  spring  set  in  rows, 
putting  the  cuttings  six  inches  apart,  and  one  bnd  at  the 
surface,  taking  care  to  get  them  right  side  up  ;  press  the 
soil  well  to  the  bottom  of  the  cuttings,  and  give  the  bed 
a  mulch  ofleavafe  or  litter.  Most,  grapes  will  grow,  treated 
In  this  waj>5  hut  some  varieties  require  a  propagating- 
!« erase.  These  you  can  raise  from  layers. 

“Tl»e  Harden.”  —  Mr.  Robinson’s  paper, 
the  establishment  of  which  we  announced  at  the  time, 
continues  its  •career 'with  every  appearance  of  prosperity. 
It  differs  in  many  respects  from  other  English  horticul¬ 
tural  journals,  and  would  probably  best  suit  those  of  onr 
Renders  who  wish  to  keep  the  run  of  British  horticulture. 
Hv  e  are  glad  to  notice  that  the  editor  finds  frequent  occa¬ 
sion  to  quote  from  our  columns,  and  to  transfer  our  en- 
'g raviftgs.  He  always  gives  credit  in  the  most  courteous 
/manner,  and  is  most  heartily  welcome. 

Mezquit  or  Miiwkeet  Grass.  —  J.  A. 

Reagan.  M.D.,  Buncombe  Co  .  N.  C„  asks  about  the  value 
of  “Muskeet  Grass,”  its  cultivation,  and  where  seed  can 
be  procured.— This  is  one  of  several  queries  of  the  same 


purport.  In  a  pretty  extended  tour  in  Texas,  some  yean 
ago,  we  found  that  several  grasses  were  called  Mezquit 
and  we  do  not  know  of  any  particular  one  which  can  b 
designated  as  the  Mezquit.  It  may  be  that  some  of  ou 
Texan  readers  can  help  our  correspondent.  We  6houlc 
be  glad  to  get  from  our  friends  in  different  parts  of  Texas 
specimens  (in  flower)  of  the  grass  knownin  their  localities 
as  Mezquit.  Even  so  intelligent  an  observer  as  the  late 
Mr.  Affleck  sent  us  the  Buffalo  grass  as  what  he  considered, 
the  true  Mezquit. 

Fruit  Trees. — A  correspondent  at  Bealton, 
Va.,  writes  :  “  Canyon  tell  me  how  to  make  my  fruit  trees 
grow  doWD,  or  heavier  in  the  body  of  the  tree  ?  I  have  400 
apple-trees,  and  as  a  general  thing  they  are  too  light  in 
the  body.” — Unless  the  trees  are  crowded,  we  do  not  see 
why  they  should  be  “  too  light  in  the  body.”  An  apple-tree 
that  has  room  to  develop  itself  properly,  will  naturally 
keep  a  proper  proportion  between  the  trunk  and  head. 

IHglit-Soil  for  fruit  Trees.  —  “In¬ 
quirer,”  Brunswick,  Me.,  asks  if  night-soil  is  good  dress¬ 
ing  for  apple-trees,  young  of  old,  and  if  so,  best  way  of 
application. — We  would  use  night-soil  for  com  and  other 
quick-growing  crops,  and  apply  a  compost  of  stable  ma¬ 
nure  or  of  muck  and  iime  to  the  trees. 

The  Plymouth  Pulpit. — Messrs.  J.  B. 
Ford  <fc  Co.,  under  the  title  above  given,  publish  a  sermon 
of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  each  week.  They  now  send  us 
the  fifth  and  sixth  series,  hound  in  two  handsome  volumes, 
and  including  the  sermons  of  apart  of  1870  and  the  whole 
of  1871.  Mr.  Beecher  is  a  full-hearted,  manly,  hopeful 
man,  and  thoroughly  impresses  these  characteristics  upon 
his  sermons.  We  can  not  conceive  that  one,  whatever 
his  “denomination,”  or  even  if  of  no  particular  faith, 
can  read  these  sermons  without  feeling  refreshed.  There 
is  something  in  them  to  meet  every  phase  of  life,  and 
every  mood  and  temperament.  Though  the  writer  is  not 
of  the  Plymouth  pastor’s  “denomination,”  he  would  no 
sooner  be  deprived  of  his  Beecher  than  ourregular  readers 
would  be  of  their  Agriculturist. 

Garden  and  Lawn  Weed.—"  F.  S.,” 
Rotlisville,  Pa.  Your  weed  is  the  Low  or  Running  Mal¬ 
lows,  Malva  rotundifolia.  Children  eat  the  slimy,  unripe 
fruit-capsules,  and  call  them  “cheeses.”  There  is  no 
better  mode  of  getting  rid  of  it  than  the  one  you  suggest 
— “pulling  and  digging  it  out  by  the  roots.”  There  are 
no  specifics  for  destroying  weeds  and  leaving  useful 
plants  unharmed. 

Tine  Balniock  iPire-tlxltnguislier. 

— A  hticket  of  water  at  the  right  moment  is  of  more  use 
in  checking  a  conflagration  than  a  whole  fire  department 
would  he  a  few  moments  later.  The  Babcock  Fire-Ex¬ 
tinguisher  claims  to  have  at  hand  a  liquid  more  efficacious 
in  extinguishing  fire  than  simple  water,  and  with  a  self- 
generating  force  to  throw  the  stream  where  it  Is  needed. 
As  we  understand  the  apparatus,  it  is  upoti  the  principle 
of  A  soda-fountain.  By  the  turn  of  a  screw  a  quantity  of 
acid  is  emptied  into  a  solution  of  alkaline  carbonate, 
thus  generating  a  force  sufficient  to  propel  the  liquid,  and 
the  solution,  being  highly  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  is 
more  effective  than  the  same  amount  of  water.  The  ap¬ 
paratus  seems  to  he  constructed  upon  correct  principles, 
and  there  is  abundant  evidence  as  to  its  Utility. 

Chicken  Cholera.— “  J.  H.  D.,”  Perry 
Co.,  III.,  says  that  he  never  knew  assafeetida  to  fail  in 
curing  chicken  cholera.  He  uses  a  piece  of  ttie  drug  the 
size  of  a  marble  to  two  quarts  of  corn-mea!  mixed  with 
water.  We  suppose  that  he  first  dissolves'the  assafeetida 
in  water,  though  he  does  not  say  so.  The  drug  is  not 
really  soluble,  hut  if  soaked  in  water  can  he  rubbed  up 
into  a  milky  mixture, 

Cnrioati  Com. — “Bermudian  Subscriber” 
will  accept  our  thanks  for  specimens  of  abnormal  corn. 
Such  malformations  arc  not  very  rare,  had  people  eye  i 
to  notice  them.  One  of  yours  is  different  from  any  we 
have  seen,  and  with  some  others  that  we  have  on  hail  l 
will  serve  to  illustrate  an  article  on  the  structure  of  cor 
that  we  hope  to  write  when  the  weather  is  less  tropica' 
We  are  always  glad  to  hear  frdui  our  Bermudian  friendt 

Akekia  —  Uttlmias  from  Seed.  - 

“  Mrs.  L.  E.  D.,”  Ohio.— We  have  no  trouble  with  Ak< 
bia,  treating  it  as  we  would  any  other  hardy  climber.  I 
the  last  very  severe  winter  some  of  the  younger  twip 
were  killed.  The  seeds  of  Kalmia  are  so  small,  and  tl> 
young  plants  so  delicate,  that  it  requires  an  experience 
cultivator  to  succeed  with  them.  The  trouble  with  th 
Abronia  and  other  seeds  named  is  probably  due  to  th 
fact  that  they  were  not  sown  as  (Sion  as  ripe.  It  is  fati 
to  many  seeds  to  keep  them  over  winter.  We  neve 
succeeded  with  Abronia  fragrant. 


A  Locust'«tung  Orchard. — “J.  R. 

E.,”  California,  K  The  “stinging”  is  mainly  due  to 
the  incisions  made  by  the  female  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
positing  her  eggs.  The  wounds,  as  well  as  the  presence 
of  a  foreign  body,  he  eggs,  of  course  injure  young  trees. 
When  the  trouble  “  extends  nearly  to  the  ground,”  it 
will  be  cheaper  t  •  replace  the  trees  with  new  ones. 
When  the  branches  only  are  injured,  we  should  cut  off 
and  burn  the  perforated  portions.  Probably  before  an¬ 
other  visitation  yo  ir  trees  will  get  so  large  as  not  to  be 
seriously  damaged.  When  the  loensts  once  come  there 
is  no  known  help. 


Bee  Notes  for  August,— -By  M.  Quinby. 


Any  diseased  stocks  that  have  been  neglected  should 
he  driven  now.  What  little  they  may  do  will  come  good 
another  year.  In  sections  where  buckwheat  is  abundant, 
boxes  should  he  put  ou  with  reference  to  It.  Remove  all 
boxes  containing  clover  honey,  to  prevent  their  being  dis¬ 
colored  by  that  from  buckwheat.  As  honey  grows  scarce, 
a  weak  stock  will  sometimes  take  every  particle  of  honey 
from  a  box  that  they  may  have  partly  filled,  while  strong 
swarms  may  be  gradually  filling  boxes.  To  secure  honey 
from  swarms  disposed  to  remove  it  from  the  boxes,  will 
require  close  watching.  Honey  in  these  boxes  is  nice  for 
the  table,  and  it  might  not  be  safe  to  put  ttie  boxes  ou 
another  hive  for  filling,  tne  supply  of  honey  being  limited. 
Any  swarm  coming  out  now,  should  be  returned  to  the  hive 
from  which  it  issued,  after  taking  away  the  queen  ;  or  the 
half,  with  the  queen,  might  be  given  to  some  quoenless 
stock,  and  the  remainder  returned  to  the  old  hive.  Sur¬ 
plus  honey  that  has  been  taken  off,  shonld  be  watched  for 
worms.  Should  there  be  any  indications  of  the  presence 
of  worms,  the  boxes  should  he  put  in  a  close  box  and 
smoked  with  brimstone,  care  being  taken  not  to  have 
tlie  fumes  so  strong  as  to  discolor  the  combs.  Keep  good 
watch  of  weak  colonies.  If  such  are  in  movable  frames, 
they  may  be  given  a  comb  or  two  of  sealed  brood  from 
stronger  ones.  Qucenless  colonies,  if  in  box-hives,  may 
be  broken  up,  and  contents  secured,  unless  in  sections 
whore  buckwheat  is  plenty,  when  it  pays  sometimes  to 
give  them  a  queen,  thereby  gaining  a  few  combs  for 
another  year. 

If  it  is  desired  to  rear  Italian  qneens  late  in  the  fall, 
when  native  drones  are  gone,  measures  to  secure  the 
Italian  drones  at  that  time  should  be  attended  to  now. 
A  strong  Italian  stock  that  is  getting  honey  should  be  well 
provided  with  drone  combs,  that  they  may  be  filled  with 
drone  brood.  Or,  if  they  do  not  raise  drones,  for  want  of 
honey,  it  Will  he  necessary  to  save  what  they  have  already. 
No  drotles  are  reared  for  the  season,  after  this  month.  A 
queenless  hive,  or  at  least  one  without  a  laying  queen, 
will  preserve  their  drones  best,  Remove  the  queen  until 
about  October.  She  may  he  given  for  the  time  to  somo 
nucleus,  or  some  other  colony. 


Another  Jersey  Cow. — Mr.  Andrew  Robe¬ 
son,  of  Tivei‘ton,  R.  I.,  has  an  imported  Jersey 
cow  which  dropped  her  first  calf  April  1st, 
1871  (when  she  was  less  than  twenty-eight, 
months  old).  From  April  11th  to  January  6th, 
when  she  was  dried  for  calving,  she  gave  of 
milk  6,028  lbs.  She  dropped  her  second  calf 
Feb i'U ary  8th,  1872,  and  from  February  12th  to 
March  30th,  both  inclusive,  she  gave  1,339  lbs. 
Total  for  the  year,  7,302  His.  Of  the  365  days 
she  was  dry  33  days,  and  her  milk  was  not  used 
for  14  days.  During  the  319  days  when  the 
milk  was  weighed  she  gave  a  daily  average  of 
20  lbs.  per  day.  We  cite  this  case  rather  because 
it  is  a  carefully  recorded  oue  than  because  of  the 
amount  of  milk  given,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
the  cow  must  be  commended  as  a  very  good 
one  indeed,  and  a  good  representative  of  her 
valuable  race. 


The  Value  of  Night-Soil, 


From  a  German  work,  on  “The  Employment 
of  Human  E>  '.feta  and  Animal  Remains  in 
Agriculture,”  1  y  Wilhelm  Hahn,  we  extract 
the  following  s  at  ment  of  the  value  to  the  far¬ 
mer  of  a  mature  that  is  now  almost  entirely 
wasted  in  ever)  p  rt  of  our  country.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  these  ti  bl  s,  the  human  excrement  of 
our  population  if  10,000,000  is  equal,  iu  respect 
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to  its  nitrogen,  to  one  hundred  million  tons  of 
cattle  dung.  This  is  a  statement  that  needs  no 
comment.  We  commend  it  to  the  careful  con¬ 
sideration  of  all  who  care  for  the  problems  of 
national  prosperity. 

Inquiry  has  shown  that  a  grown  person  pro¬ 
duces  daily  2  lbs.  of  faeces,  of  which  li  lb.  is 
fluid,  and  i  lb.  solid. 

In  every  100  lbs.  of  urine  there  are  48/«  lbs. 
nitrogenous  matter,  in  the  proportion  of 
100  :  463/« ;  so  that  in  100  lbs.  of  urine  we  have 
about  2V«  lbs.  nitrogen. 

In  100  lbs.  of  solid  faeces  we  have  4 '/io  lbs. 
nitrogen,  so  that  in  the  yearly  product  of  a 
grown  person  (547  lbs.  fluid  and  183  lbs.  solid 
faeces)  we  have : 


In  the  fluid . 121/,  lbs.  nitrogen. 

“  solid .  7Va  lbs.  “ 

Or . 195/e  lbs.  nitrogen  per  annum. 


Or,  in  100  lbs.  of  the  mixed  faeces  we  have 
23/4  lbs.  nitrogen. 

So  that,  in  respect  to  nitrogen,  100  lbs. 
mixed  human  faeces  are  equal  to : 

4173/4  lbs.  horse  dung.  753!/3  lbs.  cattle  dung. 

445Vs  lbs.  pig  dung.  298‘/a  lbs.  sheep  dung. 

As  compared  with  the  best  guano,  which 
contains  13  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  the  yearly 
product  of  a  grown  person  would  equal  l’/a  cwt. 
of  the  latter,  as  regards  nitrogen,  or  100  lbs.  of 
mixed  faeces  would  equal  341/,  lbs.  of  best 
guano. 

In  respect  to  alkalies,  100  lbs.  human  faeces 
equal 

109  lbs.  horse  dung.  111  lbs.  cow  dung, 

112  lbs.  pig  dung,  51  lbs.  sheep  dung. 

In  respect  to  phosphates,  100  lbs.  human 
faeces  equal 

208  lbs.  horse  dung,  415  lbs.  cow  dung, 

208  lbs.  pig  dung,  124  lbs.  sheep  dung. 

In  comparing  human  faeces  with  that  of  ani¬ 
mals,  it  would  be  well  to  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  fact  that  quantities  of  straw,  etc.,  are 
mixed  therewith.  A  comparison  of  human 
faeces  with  stable  manure  will  show  that  100 
lbs.  of  the  former  are  equal  in  respect  to  nitro¬ 
gen  to 

550  lbs.  horse  stable  manure,  753  lbs.  cow  stable  manure, 
660  lbs.  pig  “  “  400  lbs.  sheep  “  “ 

In  respect  to  alkalies,  to 
135  lbs.  horse  stable  manure,  140  lbs.  cow  stablo  manure 
142  lbs.  pig  “  “  75  lbs.  sheep  “  “ 

Or,  in  respect  to  phosphoric  acid,  to 
320  lbs.  horse  stable  manure,  500  lbs.  cow  stable  manure. 
330  lbs.  pig  “  “  250  lbs.  sheep  “  “ 

As  the  best  guano  contains  about  12  per  cent 
alkali  salts,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  100  lbs.  mixed  faeces  will  equal  8 
lbs.  guano  in  respect  to  alkalies,  and  5 ’/,  lbs. 
in  respect  to  phosphoric  acid. 


Tim  Bunker  on  Underselling  the  Butcher. 


“Twenty-five  cents  a  pound  for  fresh  lamb 
in  Hookertown  !  ”  said  Seth  Twiggs,  knocking 
the  ashes  from  his  second  pipe,  and  loading 
again.  With  his  forefinger  fumbling  over  the 
bowl  and  acting  as  rammer,  he  continued : 
“  Who’d  ever  ’ave  tho’t  when  he  was  a  boy,  that 
he  should  live  to  see  sich  times !  Why,  I  can 
remember  when  my  father  used  to  sell  the  hind 
quarters  of  sheep  and  cajves  for  four  cents  a 
pound,  and  tho’t  they  were  pretty  well  sold  at 
that.” 

“  Mighty  hard  times  to  get  a  livin’,  now,”  ex¬ 
claimed  George  Washington  Tucker. 

“  It’s  allers  ben  hard  times,  sense  I  know’d 
any  thing  about  ’em,”  chimed  in  Jake  Frink. 
“  What  is  the  difference,  whether  lamb  is  five 


cents  a  pound  or  twenty-five,  so  long  as  a  feller 
haint  got  any  to  sell,  and  is  too  blamed  poor  to 
buy  any  !  I  take  it.  he  is  outside  of  lamb, 
altogether,  high  or  low.” 

“It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  been  outside 
of  any,”  said  Tucker  slyly. 

“  You  must  eat  veal,”  suggested  uncle  Jotham 
Sparrowgrass,  who  came  limping  up  the  walk, 
cane  in  hand.  “Veal  is  only  twenty  cents  a 
pound,  and  half  of  that  for  the  soup  pieces. 
Soup  is  wholesome.” 

“  But  what  is  folks  gwine  to  do  that  haint  got 
the  dimes  to  buy  soup  pieces — which  means 
bones,  I  take  it?  ”  inquired  Benjamin  Franklin 
Jones.  “  I’m  put  to ’t  every  week  to  get  enough 
to  pay  the  butcher’s  bill,  lettin’  alone  rent.  And 
it’ll  git  to  be  pretty  soon  jest  as  bad  here  as  it 
is  in  the  old  country,  where  poor  folks  can’t  get 
meat  more’n  twice  a  week.  It’s  jest  orful  now.” 

“  The  butchers  make  about  all  the  money,” 
said  Deacon  Smith.  “I  sell  a  calf  for  seven 
dollars,  which  dresses  a  hundred  pounds.  He 
dresses  it  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  puts  it  in 
his  shop,  and  retails  it  at  an  average  of  fifteen 
cents  a  pound,  and  gels  a  dollar  for  the  pelt. 
He  gets  nine  dollars  clear  for  his  time  in  ped¬ 
dling  my  calf,  and  at  the  same  time  he  is  selling 
lamb,  beef,  chickens,  goslings,  and  other  things, 
and  making  them  pay  quite  as  well.” 

“That’s  so,”  exclaimed  Uncle  Jotham ;  “I 
don’t  know  a  butcher  within  twenty  miles  of 
Hookertown,  that  isn’t  a  prosperous  man.  There 
is  Brown,  over  in  Shadtown,  begun  business 
there  twenty-five  years  ago,  so  poor  that  lie  was 
hardly  worth  the  clothes  he  stood  in.  He 
borrowed  a  little  money,  and  begun  to  butcher 
and  carry  meat  around  on  a  wheelbarrow.  He 
couldn’t  afford  a  horse  and  wagon.  Next  year 
he  bought  one.  Then  he  bought  a  piece  of  land 
and  put  up  a  slaughter-house.  Then  he  bought 
more  land,  to  put  his  slaughter-house  manure 
upon,  and  raised  the  biggest  crops  in  town. 
And  it  has  been  more  meat  sold  and  more  land 
bought  every  year  since,  until  Brown  is  as  well 
off  as  any  man  in  Shadtown.  There  was  Jim 
Johnson,  from  the  Whiteoaks,  so  poor  that  he 
used  to  grease  the  wheels  for  Kier  Frink’s  coal- 
cart  at  a  cent  a  piece,  and  glad  to  get  the  job. 
He  started  business  at  the  Ferry,  just  as  the  war 
broke  out,  buying  lambs,  calves,  etc.,  of  the 
farmers,  and  peddling  them,  until  he  opened  a 
butcher’s  shop  in  the  village.  Now  Johnson  is 
worth  twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  is  doing  a 
business  worth  three  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
Any  man  with  a  decent  character  makes  money 
as  a  butcher  in  our  villages.” 

“  Wall,  what  ye  gwine  to  du  about  it  ?  ”  asked 
Jake  Frink,  philosophically.  “  It  stands  tu 
reason  that  they’ll  buy  cheap  jist  as  long  as 
folks  is  fools  enough  to  sell  so,  and  they’ll  sell 
dear  jist  as  long  as  folks  will  buy  of  ’em.” 

“Undersell  ’em,”  I  suggested. 

“That  won’t  du  hardly,”  said  Seth  Twiggs, 
puffing  away  at  his  pipe ;  “  ye  see  we’ve  got  two 
butchers  in  Hookertown,  and  I’ve  noticed  that 
meat  is  a  plaguey  sight  dearer  than  when  we 
only  had  one.  Now  ye  see,  if  we  bring  in 
another  butcher  to  undersell  ’em,  they’ll  jist 
buy  up  this  third  man,  and  fix  prices  to  suit 
themselves.  Another  family  has  got  to  be  sup^ 
ported  in  Hookertown  by  selling  meat,  and 
those  who  eat  meat  have  got  to  foot  the  bills. 
You  don’t  catch  butchers  doing  business  at 
their  own  expense.”  There  was  a  puff  of  smoke 
at  this  last  sentence  bv  way  of  emphasis. 

“  Suppose  farmers  undersell  the  butchers,”  I 
suggested. 

“That  will  do”’  said  Deacon  Smith.  “As 
near  as  I  can  calculate,  our  butcher  just  about 


doubles  his  money  on  every  calf  and  lamb  lie 
buys.  If  he  gives  seven  dollars  for  a  calf,  he 
gets,  for  his  time  in  dressing  and  selling,  seven 
more,  and  while  he  is  doing  this  he  is  doing  the 
same  thing  by  the  other  meats  in  Ids  stall.  He 
might  do  tliis  at  much  less  profit  and  still  do  a 
thriving  business.  If  his  meat  costs  him  ten, 
and  he  sells  at  twenty,  I,  who  raise  the  meat, 
can  sell  at  fifteen,  and  still  do  quite  as  good  a 
business  as  I  am  doing  on  the  farm.  If  I  was 
a  large  farmer,  raising  calves  and  lambs  by  the 
hundred,  instead  of  by  the  score,  I  might  not 
be  able  to  do  this.  It  might  be  better  for  me 
to  sell  in  the  lump  at  a  less  price.  But  I  only 
do  a  small  business,  like  most  Connecticut  farm¬ 
ers,  and  I  have  time  to  speculate  a  little  and  at¬ 
tend  to  anything  outside  of  my  regular  busi¬ 
ness  that  promises  to  pay  well.  It  won’t  inter¬ 
fere  with  my  day’s  work  to  dress  a  calf  or 
lamb  at  evening,  and  send  it  round  to  my 
neighbors  next  morning.  If  I  have  two  or 
more  to  dress,  I  have  only  to  take  them  with 
me  to  Shadtown  when  I  go  to  mill,  and  I  dispose 
of  them  at  the  store  without  any  loss  of  time. 
I  have  to  go  to  mill  every  two  or  three  weeks, 
and  I  almost  always  manage  to  take  something 
to  market  at  the  same  time — eggs,  poultry, 
lamb,  veal,  or  beef.  At  the  end  of  the  year  I 
have  sold  fifty  lambs  or  more,  and  a  dozen 
calves,  and  all  my  poultry,  and  have  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  retail  juices,  which  is,  at  least,  twen¬ 
ty-five  per  cent  better  than  the  butchers  would 
have  given  me.  People  get  their  meats  cheaper, 
and  nobody  has  any  cause  to  grumble.  It 
makes  about  four  hundred  dollars  difference  in 
the  yearly  receipts  of  my  farm,  and  that  comes 
to  a  good  deal  in  the  run  of  a  lifetime.” 

“  Butcher  Clark  does  grumble  though,"  said 
Jake  Frink,  “  and  says  if  it  wern’t  for  Deacon 
Smith,  Tim  Bunker,  and  a  few  more  old  skin¬ 
flints,  he  could  make  some  money.” 

You  see  the  drift  of  things  up  here  in  Hook¬ 
ertown  from  this  talk  of  my  neighbors.  The 
high  price  of  meats  is  under  discussion,  and  how 
to  get  them  cheaper.  Farmers  sell  cheap 
enough,  and  it  does  seem  as  if  some  way  ought 
to  be  contrived  to  prevent  the  doubling  of  prices 
before  the  meat  gets  to  the  consumers.  Some  of 
us  send  dressed  calves  to  New  York  and  get  re¬ 
turns  at  six  and  seven  cents  a  pound,  when  such 
meats  are  quoted  wholesale  at  eleven  to  twelve 
cents,  and  are  sold  to  the  consumer  at  an  aver¬ 
age  of  twenty.  I  guess  Deacon  Smith  has  got 
hold  of  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  farmers  must 
kill  their  own  animals  and  peddle  more.  It 
will  cultivate  the  spirit  of  trade  a  good  deal 
more,  and  that  is  what  is  needed  to  wake  up  the 
farming  population.  Full  one  half  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  farming  depends  upon  selling  well. 
Fam  products  are  not  well  sold  when  the  farm¬ 
er  does  not  get  three  fourths  of  what  they  cost 
the  consumer.  I  have  noticed  that  these  trad¬ 
ing  farmers  always  get  ahead  and  increase  their 
lands  and  flocks  wonderfully.  There  was  Giles 
Bailey,  on  Sweet  Briar  Hill,  as  rough  a  region 
as  can  be  found  in  New  England,  who  followed 
meat  peddling  until  he  was  eight}'  years  old. 
He  appeared  regularly  in  Hookertown  on  Tues¬ 
day  morning,  after  a  ride  of  a  dozen  miles,  with 
his  load  of  home-dressed  lamb,  veal,  poultry,  or 
whatever  he  had  to  sell,  and  -was  generally 
known  as  Tuesday  Bailey.  He  always  kept 
first-rate  meats,  dressed  them  neatly,  and  under¬ 
sold  the  butchers,  who  never  quite  forgave  him. 
He  became  one  of  the  largest  landholders  and 
richest  men  in  his  town  long  before  he  died. 
Underselling  the  butchers  did  it. 

Eookertown,  Ct.,  )  Yours  to  command, 

June  15,  1872.  j  Timothy  Bujjkb3,  Eeq. 
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Digging  and  Storing  Early  Potatoes. 

We  know  ii  large  potato-grower  in  Western 
New  York  who  dug  ten  or  a  dozen  acres  of 
Early  Rose  potatoes  last  year  in  August.  He 
was  offered  forty  cents  a  bushel  for  them  at  the 
time,  hut  thinking  they  would  be  higher  he 
pitted  them  in  the  field.  He  apprehended  no 
danger,  and  it  was  only  for  some  casual  reason 
that  he  opened  one  of  the  heaps,  when  he  was 
surprised  to  find  it  so  hot  that  he  could  scarcely 
bear  his  hand  in  it.  Had  they  been  left  a  few 
days  longer  every  potato  would  have  been 
spoiled.  As  it  was,  he  immediately  drew  them 
into  his  barns  and  basement  cellar,  and  was  glad 
to  take  the  first  offer  he  could  get  for  them. 

Early  potatoes  should  be  barreled  and  mar¬ 
keted  as  soon  as  they  are  dug,  or  else  they 
should  be  placed  in  thin  layers  or  small  heaps 
in  a  barn  or  cellar,  and  turned  over  occasion¬ 
ally  if  there  are  any  signs  of  heating.  If  this 
can  not  be  done,  it  is  better  to  leave  them  in 
the  ground  until  cool  weather  sets  in.  In  the 
case  we  have  alluded  to,  the  farmer  dug  them 
because  he  wanted  to  sow  the  land  to  winter- 
wheat.  The  expense  of  handling  potatoes  is  so 
great,  that,  as  a  rule,  those  farmers  make  the 
most  profit,  especially  in  the  case  of  early  pota¬ 
toes,  who  ship  them  directly  fronvthe  field. 


Shad-Planting  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Denver,  Col.,  July  8th,  1872. 

Connecticut  River  shad  were  planted  in  the 
South  Platte  yesterday,  after  a  five-days 
passage  from  the  hatching-boxes  at  Hadley 
Falls,  Mass.  This  brief  item  of  news  will  be 
read  with  more  interest  a  few  years  hence  when 
the  shad  has  taken  possession  of  the  Platte  and 
the  streams  below,  and  fishing  stations  are  as 
numerous  upon  their  banks  as  they  now  are 
upon  the  Hudson  and  the  Connecticut.  We 
all  know  that  Jhe  shad  could  be  eaten  here  in 
the  fresh  state,  brought  over  the  plains  packed 
in  ice,  and  served  up  at  the  tables  of  the  rich 
as  a  rare  and  costly  delicacy.  But  can  the 
Alosa,  •prcestabilis  of  our  Atlantic  streams  be 
transplanted  to  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio,  the 
Missouri,  and  the  Mississippi,  and  become  as 
plenty  and  cheap  as  they  are  in  their  native 
streams  ?  Can  the  sons  of  the  East  take  along 
with  them  their  fish  as  they  do  their  cattle, 
and  make  them  a  source  of  pleasure  and  profit 
in  their  new  homes?  These  questions,  dis¬ 
cussed  by  fish  culturists  for  a  few  years  back 
with  great  interest,  got  into  Congress  at  the 
close  of  the  session,  and  a  small  appropriation 
was  made  to  test  the  practicability  of  planting 
shad  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  of  trans¬ 
ferring  some  of  the  varieties  of  the  Salmon  that 
swarm  in  the  rivers  of  the  Pacific  to  the 
streams  of  our  Atlantic  coast.  The  appropria¬ 
tion  was  put  in  the  hands  of  Prof.  Spencer  F. 
Baird,  United  States  Fish  Commissioner,  who 
acted  with  great  promptness  in  the  matter  of 
shad-planting.  We  took  interest  enough  in  the 
Agriculturist  families  of  the  great  West  to  take 
a  share  in  the  work  of  distribution.  Seth 
Green  was  at  the  close  of  the  sliad-hatching 
season  upon  the  Hudson,  and  started  with 
25,000  fry  for  the  Mississippi,  near  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  We  left  Hadley  Falls  at  six  o’clock 
A.M.,  July  2d,  with  2,000,000  shad  fry,  just 
taken  from  the  hatching-boxes  in  the  river. 
The  season  is  several  days  later  than  last  year, 
but  the  parent  shad  are  more  numerous,  and 
Mr.  Smith,  who  has  charge  of  the  hatching,  in¬ 


formed  us  that  they  were  larger  than  he  had 
seen  in  late  years.  Seven-pound  fish  were  not 
uncommon  in  the  hauls  he  made  for  spawners. 
We  had  nine  eight-gallon  tin  cans  for  the  fry, 
supplied  with  Connecticut  River  water,  and  an 
extra  can  of  ice  to  keep  the  water  of  proper 
temperature.  The  shad  has  a  much  more  deli¬ 
cate  organization  than  the  Salmonidm,  and  the 
range  of  temperature  within  which  the  ova 
will  hatch  and  the  fry  will  live  is  much  more 
limited.  We  have  not  determined  these  limits 
very  accurately,  but  the  few  essays  that  have 
been  made  at  transplanting  shad  show  very 
clearly  that  the  temperature  must  not  be  much 
above  80°  nor  under  60°.  The  weather  was 
very  much  against  us,  a  sultry  July  morning 
with  the  thermometer  at  84°,  and  by  noon 
reaching  96°  in  the  cars.  We  got  a  change  of 
water  at  Albany  from  a  city  hydrant,  which 
proved  to  be  good.  Frequent  partial  changes 
were  made  at  the  railway  stations  during  the 
day  and  night.  We  reached  Salamanca,  on  the 
Erie  road,  on  the  morning  of  July  3d,  and  put 
400,000  fry,  in  good  condition,  into  the  Alle¬ 
ghany,  one  of  the  large  feeders  of  the  Ohio. 
The  stock  was  made  very  large  here,  as  it  must 
necessarily  supply  the  whole  river. 

Another  very  hot  day,  with  about  the  same 
range  of  thermometer.  With  careful  watch¬ 
ing  we  got  through  with  our  charge  safely, 
and  put  about  400,000  fry  into  the  White 
River  at  Indianapolis  on  the  morning  of  July 
4tli.  We  had  now  but  one  can  of  fish  left, 
much  reduced  in  numbers  by  the  journey,  but 
still  lively  and  in  good  condition.  We  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  an  experimental  trip  to  this 
point  to  test  the  practicability  of  stocking 
rivers  remotest  from  the  sources  of  supply.  If 
they  could  be  transported  a  five-days  journey, 
and  the  last  half  of  the  way  over  a  region  af¬ 
fording  no  suitable  water  for  them,  there  would 
be  no  insurmountable  difficulty  in  supplying 
every  stream  in  the  land.  The  weather  favored 
us  for  the  last  three  days,  so  that  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  ice  was  small,  and  the  frequent  change 
of  water  less  necessary.  We  reached  Denver 
about  10  a.m.,  July  7th,  five  days  and  five 
hours  from  Hadley  Falls,  and  planted  about 
2,000  fry  in  Platte  River.  They  seemed  to  be 
at  home  in  the  new  waters,  and  at  once  headed 
up  stream.  We  found  no  good  water  for  the 
fry  west  of  the  Mississippi,  except  at  Wilson’s 
Station  on  the  Kansas  Pacific  road. 

Of  course  the  planting  of  shad  in  these 
streams  is  an  experiment.  However  men  may 
differ  about  the  probabilities  of  success,  all  will 
agree  that  success  is  exceedingly  desirable. 
The  principal  objections  urged  against  the 
stocking  of  the  streams  are  the  extreme  length 
of  the  rivers  and  the  large  amount  of  sedi¬ 
ment  in  the  waters.  But  some  of  the  shad 
streams  are  six  or  seven  hundred  miles  long, 
and  if  the  fish  will  go  this  distance  to  seek 
a  spawning-bed,  why  would  not  the  instinct  of 
propagation  carry  it  still  farther,  if  it  were 
necessary  ?  Some  twenty  years  ago  Dr.  Daniels, 
of  Georgia,  carried  a  few  shad  spawn  from  the 
head-waters  of  the  Savannah  to  those  of  the 
Alabama.  The  shad  are  now  abundant  not  only 
in  the  Alabama,  but  in  the  Black  Warrior,  a 
large  stream  which  joins  it  before  it  reaches 
the  Gulf.  These  rivers  are  quite  as  muddy  as 
the  Mississippi  and  its  branches.  The  proba¬ 
bilities  are,  that  if  a  stream  has  clear  water  of 
a  suitable  temperature  for  spawning,  the  shad 
will  find  it,  and  deposit  their  spawn,  no  matter 
how  remote  it  may  be  from  the  sea.  Three 
years  must  pass  before  the  results  of  the  present 


planting  can  be  known  and  all  doubts  be 
solved.  W.  C. 


Why  Do  not  the  Eggs  Hatch? 

I  would  say  in  reply  to  Connecticut  (p.  255), 
that  the  keeping  of  fowls  in  small  yards  is  not 
a  sufficient  reason  why  the  eggs  do  not  hatch, 
and  that  in  this  part  of  the  country  the  same 
difficulty  is  complained  of  by  all  parties,  whether 
the  fowls  be  thorough-bred  or  dunghills,  either 
yarded  or  running  at  large.  I  read  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  poultry  journals,  and  find  the  same 
complaint  everywhere.  I  have  talked  with  many 
breeders  and  farmers,  and  all  agree  that  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  this  yeur  is  different  from  any  previ 
ous  one,  and  all  complain  alike  of  poor  results. 
The  trouble  is  not  caused  by  small  yards,  and 
the  fact  that  the  same  results  are  attained,  at 
least  in  this  region,  from  fowls  which  run  at 
large,  shows  that  it  is  not.  Moreover,  th6  eggs 
are  not  infertile,  as  he  claims.  My  experience 
shows  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  eggs  the 
chicks  will  be  partly  or  fully  formed,  but  for 
some  unaccountable  reason  they  fail  to  complete 
the  process  of  incubation.  I  have  in  some  cases 
found  that  fully  formed  chicks  would  have  the 
head  turned  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  not 
pip  the  shell,  and  so  would  fail  to  come  out. 
One  of  my  hens  sat  until  the  twenty-seventh 
day,  and  then  came  off  with  but  one  chick,  A 
previous  examination  had  shown  but  one  bad 
egg,  which  I  removed,  and  I  kept  her  at  it.  After 
she  came  off,  I  found  the  remaining  eggs  all  con¬ 
tained  chicks,  those  partly  formed  being  alive. 
Other  investigating  men  tell  me  that  they  also 
find  few  bad  eggs,  but  many  that  contain  un- 
liatclied  chicks  in  various  stages.  We  find  then 
that  small  yards  do  not  cause  infertile  eggs,  anti 
again,  that  tlia  eggs  are  not  infertile.  But  why 
do  they  not  hatch  ?  If  “  Connecticut  ”  will 
bring  forward  his  other  nineteen  reasons,  it  may 
be  that  we  shall  find  the  true  solution  among 
them ;  but  please  let  the  reasons  be  based  on 
careful  examination  into  cause  and  effect,  and 
do  not  jump  at  conclusions.  I  have  been  giving 
the  matter  careful  consideration,  and  am  obliged 
to  confess  my  self  apparently  no  nearer  a  solution 
oftlie  problem  than  two  months  since.  Ohio. 


Ogden  Farm  Papers.— No.  31. 

A  neighbor,  who  is  a  very  good  farmer,  ac¬ 
costed  me  recently  on  the  subject  of  transplant¬ 
ing  beets,  saying,  “  I  agree  with  a  good  deal 
that  you  write,  but  not  with  all,”  etc.  I  told  him 
that  the  last  thing  I  expect  from  any  man  who 
has  brains  of  his  own  is  that  he  should  agree 
with  me  in  everything.  “  Opinions  differ,”  and 
when  I  find  a  man  who  accepts  all  the  opinions 
of  another  I  set  him  down  as  of  small  account. 
It  is  much  more  satisfactory  to  have  the  partial 
assent  of  one  who  does  his  own  thinking  than 
the  entire  assent  of  one  who  lets  me  do  his 
thinking  for  him.  The  most  good  that  any 
agricultui’al  writer  can  do,  is  to  set  his  readers 
a-thinking.  No  matter  that  they  agree  or  dis¬ 
agree  with  what  is  written,  the  one  thing  need¬ 
ed,  or  the  most  important  thing,  is  that  they  be 
stimulated  to  harness  their  brains  in  with  their 
farm  teams,  and  do  their  work  with  a  fuller 
consciousness  of  its  real  character.  It  is,  of 
course,  important  and  interesting  to  a  farmer 
to  be  told  how  to  do  this  or  that  sort  of  work, 
but  it  is  far  more  important  that  he  be  made  to 
realize  that  all  his  work  is  founded  on  a  rational 
basis — on  “science,”  if  this  mucli-hated  word 
may  be  allowed  —  and  everything  connected 
with  it  will  become  daily  niore  and  more  inter- 
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esting  if  lie  once  finds  that  it  is  intellectual 
work.  Consequently,  even  though  we  were  to 
tell  our  l  eaders  seriously  that  the  grass  of  their 
fields  is  made  of  the  sunbeams  which  dance 
upon  the  meadow,  we  should  do  them  some 
good.  They  would  soon  find  out  that  we  were 
wrong,  of  course,  but  in  hunting  for  proof  of 
our  error  they  would  bring  into  play  a  spirit  of 
investigation  that  would  lead  them  to  inquire 
What  it  really  is  made  of,  and  they  would  not 
stop  thinking  about  it  until  they  had  learned 
some  important  facts  which  would  make  farm¬ 
ing  forevermore  a  very  different  sort  of  occupa¬ 
tion  for  them  from  what  it  thus  far  had  been. 
I  hope  we  do  some  good  to  those  who  believe 
we  are  right,  but  I  am  sure  we  do  more  good  to 
those  who  try  in  earnest  to  prove  us  wrong. 

Speaking  of  the  composition  of  grass,  I  am 
reminded  that  it  is  a  very  long  time  since  I  have 
seen  in  an  agricultural  paper  any  statement  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  science  of 
agriculture,  which  had  such  a  fascination  for  me 
in  the  early  dftys  of  my  study,  and  that  these 
papers  may  have  some  readers  to  whom  they 
will  even  now  be  a  revelation.  To  all,  they 
hare  an  importance  that  will  justify  their  re¬ 
statement. 

The  object  of  farming  is  to  convert  air  and 
water  and  earth  into  the  materials  on  which  the 
world  depends  for  food  and  for  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  of  life — to  turn  matter  from  a  use¬ 
less  to  a  useful  form.  The  agent  through  which 
we  work  is  the  laws  of  vegetable  and  animal 
life  and  growth.  Nature  furnishes  the  condi¬ 
tions  for  the  constant  operation  o€  these  laws; 
our  office  is  so  to  influence  their  action  as  to 
cause  them  to  produce  the  particular  kind  of 
growth  that  is  best  suited  to  our  ends.  The 
composition  of  all  of  the  common  plants  is 
about  the  same  :  a  little  earth,  more  water,  and 
a  good  deal  of  air.  If  we  first  dry  and  then 
burn  a  ton  (2,000  lbs.)  of  meadow  grass,  cut 
when  in  bloom,  we  shall  find  that  it  contains 
about  1,400  lbs.  of  water  and  46  lbs.  of  ash  or 
earthy  matter.  The  remaining  554  lbs.  is  com¬ 
bustible  solid  matter.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
farmer  to  cause  these  raw  materials  to  come 
together  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  the  grass. 
The  ash  comes  from  the  soil.  It  consists  (ap¬ 
proximately)  of  potash,  12  lbs. ;  soda,  3’/ u,  lbs. ; 
magnesia,  2  2/io lbs. ;  lime,  5*/io  10s.;  phosphoric 
acid, 3  lbs.;  sulphuric  acid,  24/,0  lbs. ;  silica  (or 
sand),  13'/io  lbs. ;  chlorine,  3 8/io  lbs.;  and  sul¬ 
phur  1  '/io  lbs.  Just  about  this,  and  nothing 
more,  the  soil  must  contribute  of  its  mineral 
matter  toward  the  ton  of  grass.  Some  of  the 
ingredients  named  may  vary  in  quantity,  and 
some  may  supplant  each  other,  but  for  the 
illustration  the  list  given  will  suffice.  The 
quantities  are  small,  but  they  are  to  the  last 
degree  important.  Any  soil  that  can  not  fur¬ 
nish  the  little  that  is  needed  must  receive  an 
artificial  supply  before  it  can  produce  its  crop. 

The  554  lbs.  of  combustible  solid  matter  consist 
of  carbon  (charcoal),  oxygen  and  hydrogen  (the 
constituents  of  water),  and  nitrogen — of  this 
latter  about  10  lbs.  The  carbon  is  taken  entirely 
from  carbonic  acid — a  gas  of  which  the  atmos¬ 
phere  always  contains  an  ample  store — and  the 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  abundantly  supplied 
by  the  water  of  the  sap;  but  the  nitrogen  can 
be  furnished  only  by  some  product  of  organic 
decomposition,  either  already  existing  in  the 
soil,  or  b.rought  to  it  in  the  impurities  of  rain¬ 
water,  or  in  manure.  As  in  the  case  of  the  ash 
of  the  plant,  it  must  be  supplied  by  the  soil.  If 
it  does  not  already  exist  there,  it  must  be  added 
before  the  soil  can  be  fertile,  and  if  the  soil  be¬ 


comes  exhausted  of  it,  it  must  be  added — natur¬ 
ally  or  artificially — before  fertility  can  bo 
restored.  Man  has  to  concern  himself  chiefly 
with  about  10  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  3  lbs.  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  and  15  lbs.  of  potash  and  soda  (the 
other  elements  of  the  ash  are  abundantly  pre¬ 
sent  in  all  tolerable  soils).  Given  these  twenty- 
eighi  pounds  of  matter,  nature — properly  guided 
— produces  two  thousand  pounds  of  grass. 

The  proper  guidance  is  the  farmer’s  affair.  So 
is  the  supply  and  guarding  of  the  all-important 
twenty-eight  pounds.  Concerning  all  the  rest — 
the  1,972  lbs. — he  can  only  exercise  a  fostering 
care.  The  mass  of  material  in  the  soil,  the 
water  that  moistens  its  pores,  and  the  winds 
that  sweep  its  surface,  supply  it  all.  To  prepare 
the  land  for  the  best  action  of  the  wonderful 
alchemy  of  growth;  to  sow  the  proper  seed  ;  to 
keep  down  the  competition  of  other  plants;  to 
supply  the  needed  nitrogen  and  alkalies  and 
acids ;  and  to  stimulate  in  every  way  in  his  power 
the  favorable  action  of  natural  influences — llieso 
are  the  duly  of  the  farmer.  It  seems  a  short 
story,  but  it  holds  the  kernel  of  practical  farm¬ 
ing,  which  is  only  a  slight  aiding  and  a  very 
constant  and  careful  guiding  of  the  impulse  that 
is  born  of  sunshine,  moisture,  air,  and  a  fertile 
soil.  Whether  we  turn  the  elements  into  grass, 
or  the  grass  into  flesh,  we  are  handling  tools 
whose  use  should  ennoble  us,  as  what  they  per¬ 
form  enriches  us. 

Does  all  this  sound  a  little  liifalutin  ?  Possibly 
it  does;  and  where’s  the  harm?  There  is  enough 
in  our  lives  that  is  humdrum,  and  stupid,  and 
dull,  to  make  a  flight  of  the  fancy,  now  and 
then,  a  relief  and  a  delight.  No  man  will  be  a 
worse  farmer  because  he  knows  something  of 
the  principles  on  which  his  farming  depends, 
and  if  lie  will  look  oftener  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  picture — to  the  silver  lining  of  his  cloud — 
he  will  see  that  his  occupation  comprises  more 
than  he  now  believes  of  that  which  he  envies  in 
others. 

To  return  to  my  neighbor  and  his  beets.  We 
talked  for  sometime  and  failed  to  convince  each 
other.  He  claims  that  lie  can  clean  and  thin 
an  acre  with  three  days’  labor.  (If  he  can,  hi3 
land  is  cleaner  than  mine.)  I  claim  that  the  land 
would  be  benefited  by  repeated  liarrowings 
during  all  of  May  and  June,  and  that  my  man, 
witli  a  boy  to  drop,  can  set  out  an  acre  in  two 
days.  (He  says  if  he  can  he  is  a  smarter  man 
than  he  can  hire.)  And  so  we  separated — he 
taking  some  of  my  plants  to  set  out  in  his  field, 
to  see  how  the  two  will  compare  in  their  subse¬ 
quent  growth.  His  are  long,  red  mangolds,  and 
mine  are  Lane’s  sugar-beets,  but  I  hope  to  make 
at  least  half  a  convert  of  him,  nevertheless,  for 
I  think  it  helps  the  growth  of  a  beet  to  nip  off 
the  end  of  its  tap-root  and  make  it  throw  out 
more  fibers. 

I  wrote  in  my  last  of  the  field  I  had  be- 
juggled  with  too  deep  plowing;  this  season 
has  shown  that  it  is  not  beyond  the  help  of 
manure.  Last  year,  Mr.  Hand  sent  me  a  bag 
of  “  Phosphatic  Blood  Guano  ”  for  an  experi¬ 
ment  with  cabbages.  I  planted  four  rows 
across  the  field  in  question,  and  had  a  passable 
result.  It  was  a  close  race  between  good  manure 
and  poor  land.  I  thought  the  laud  was  a  little 
ahead.  This  year  that  side  of  the  field  is  in 
oats  for  soiling,  but  they  hardly  soil  the 
ground.  After  two  months’  trial  they  have 
reached  a  brown  eminence  of  perhaps  four 
inches.  Where  the  four  rows  of  cabbages 
stood,  there  is  a  thick  and  luxuriant  growth  of 


oats,  now  ready  for  the  scythe.  Another  part 
of  the  field  was  last  year  very  heavily  mauured 
for  beets  with  stable-manure,  and  that,  too,  is 
covered  with  a  very  good  growth  of  oats.  I 
think  I  have  found  out  what  will  at  last  cure 
the  disease,  or,  rather,  I  think  the  disease  has 
been  so  far  cured  by  time,  that  I  can  now 
commence  to  build  up  the  patient’s  constitu¬ 
tion  by  the  aid  of  stimulants;  and  now  follow 
the  interesting  questions  whether  the  turning: 
under  of  the  surface  soil  to  so  great  a  depth  is 
going  to  make  the  land  more  permanently  < 
fertile,  and  whether  the  subsoil  which  has 
been  brought  to  the  top  will  finally — when  it 
becomes  well  mellowed  and  well  manured —  | 

have  some  of  the  productive  power  of  a  virgin  ! 
soil.  I  think  a  favorable  answer  will  eventu¬ 
ally  be  given  to  both  of  these  questions,  but  it 
has  been  a  tedious  and  an  expensive  experi¬ 
ment,  and  however  good  the  land  may  become,  ' 
its  improvement  will  have  cost  more  than  it 
is  worth.  One  half  the  cost  in  fallows  and 
top-dressings  would  have  had  a  better  effect. 


The  Dairy  is  thriving.  We  are  now  making 
about  150  pounds  of  butter  per  week — fully 
600  pounds  per  month — from  27  animals,  old 
and  young,  big  and  little,  sick  and  well,  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent.  This  is  very  well  for  a 
breeding  herd,  in  which  no  pains  are  taken  to 
have  the  cows  come  in  with  reference  to  the 
flush  of  feed.  Our  main  object  is  to  turn  out 
thorough-bred  Jersey  calves  for  sale,  and  we 
keep  the  mill  going  as  fast  as  the  health  of 
the  cows  will  allow.  The  result  is  that  calves 
are  dropped  at  all  seasons,  and  there  is  no 
“  flush  time  ”  with  us  in  June,  as  with  most 
farmers.  Neither  are  we  in  the  flush  of  feed ; 
that  comes  with  us  in  September,  when  the 
fodder  corn  is  in  blossom.  Just  one  quarter  of 
the  herd  consists  of  two-year-old  heifers  with 
their  first  calves,  and  about  another  quarter  of 
animals  that  me  nearly  dry,  or  that  for  one  rea¬ 
son  or  another  are  giving  but  little  milk — some 
nearly  dry,  and  some  very  old.  I  don’t  brag 
about  the  quantity,  but  I  am,  on  the  whole, 
quite  well  satisfied  with  it.  If  I  have  a  touch 
of  vanity,  it  is  stimulated  by  the  quality  and 
uniformity  of  the  butter.  It  has  never  been 
more  easily  made,  and  never  better ;  and  the 
advantage  of  the  deep-can  system  was  never 
better  demonstrated.  I  am  sure  that  any 
dairyman  who  makes  even  50  pounds  of  butter 
per  week,  would  be  more  than  satisfied  with 
his  investment  if  he  would  rearrange  his  milk- 
room  so  as  to  set  his  milk  in  deep  cans,  even 
if  he  had  to  use  a  windmill,  as  we  do,  to  get  a 
supply  of  fresh  cool  water  to  set  them  in. 


There  is  one  exception  to  the  above  state¬ 
ment  about  the  time  of  having  the  cows  come 
in.  We  try  to  have  all  our  yearlings — say  all 
heifers  dropped  before  October — served  by  the 
bull  in  time  to  calve  not  earlier  than  April  15th, 
and  not  later  than  June  15th,  of  their  second 
year,  so  that  their  first  secretion  of  milk  may 
be  stimulated  (and  their  milking  habits  formed), 
by  the  tender  grass  of  May  and  June. 

We  find  it  advantageous — having  a  pasture^ 
farm  for  our  young  stock — to  turn  the  cows 
out  in  the  daytime  during  the  month  of  June, 
so  that  as  much  as  possible  of  the  men’s  time 
may  be  given  to  the  crowding  work  of  that 
month,  and  so  that  we  may  save  for  hay  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  grass  on  which  we 
would  have  to  depend  for  soiling  until  She 
oats  are  ready.  With  this  exception  we  stick 
to  soiling,  and  like  it. 
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Asiatic  Fowls. 


Were  the  “  poultry  fever  ”  at  the  bight  it  at¬ 
tained  not  long  ago,  Mr.  Conklin,  the  obliging 
gentleman  in  charge  of  the  animals  at  Central 
Park,  would  no  doubt  be  besieged  for  eggs  of 
the  Asiatic  fowls  he  has  in  his  collection.  Mr. 
Forbes,  the  artist,  has  taken  the  portraits  of 
these  fowls  as  they  appear  in  the  aviary  at  the 
Park,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  essential^  dif¬ 
ferent  from  some 
breeds  of  game 
fowls.  Those  who 
have  most  carefully 
investigated  the 
origin  of  our  breeds 
of  domestic  fowls 
all  come  to.  the 
conclusion  that 
their  parent  is  the 
Asiatic  fowl,  the 
Gallus  Bankiva.  It 
hardly  seems  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  mi¬ 
nute  and  pompous 
Bantam  should 
have  the  same  ori¬ 
gin  with  the  portly 
and  leisurely  Brah¬ 
ma,  but  as  different 
investigators  have 
arrived  at  the  same 
determination,  we 
accept  it  as  a  fact 
in  natural  history, 
and  until  testimony 

can  be  brought  to  show  to  the  contrary  we 
must  admit  that  all,  from  the  half-domesti¬ 
cated  Leghorn  to  the  dumpy  Cochin,  are  from 
one  original  species.  When  we  ask  an  old 
poultry-fancier,  who  has  run  through  all  the 
breeds,  “  What  is  the  best  fowl,  all  things  con¬ 
sidered?”  he  is  quite  sure  to  say  the  Game, 
as  the  best  for  the  table,  and  the  best  in  the 
long  run  for  eggs. 

It  is  the  close  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  wild 
fowl  that  has  made 
the  breed  of  Leg¬ 
horns  so  popular. 

Of  course,  it  is 
not  possible  t  o 
trace  the  origin  of 
our  now  popular 
breeds.  Domestic 
fowls  were  kept  be¬ 
fore  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  at  that  histor¬ 
ical  epoch  had  six 
or  seven  named 
breeds,  and  paid  as 
much  attention  to 
“toes”  and  “ears” 
as  our  breeders 
now  do.  It  is  a  cu¬ 
rious  fact  that  in 
many  savage  coun¬ 
tries,  insular  as 
well  as  Continental, 

domestic  fowls  are  kept,  and  even  distinct 
breeds  are  known.  While  the  fowls  here 
figured  are  much  like  our  Game  birds,  other 
specimens  from  Asia,  also  claiming  to  be  native 
fowls,  were  very  heavy,  and  more  like  the 
Cochins  in  their  style  and  build.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  a  cross  of  either  of  these  native  birds 


upon  our  refined  breeds  would  be  attended  with 
good  results,  as  it  would  introduce  new  and 
vigorous  blood  into  our  yards.  Those  who 
would  like  to  know  the  evidence  brought  for¬ 
ward  to  support  the  statement  that  our  domestic 
fowls  are  from  one  species,  are  referred  to  that 
remarkable  work,  “Darwin’s  Animals  and 
Plants  under  Domestication.”  It  is  Mr.  Dar¬ 
win’s  belief  that  all  our  breeds  “have  diverged 
by  independent  and  different  roads  from  a  single 


A  FAIR  OF  ASIATIC  FOWLS. 

type,”  and  he  gives  the  characters  and  illustra¬ 
tions  of  several  of  the  most  distinct  breeds. 

African  Sheep. 

There  are,  or  were  a  short  time  ago,  in  the 
collection  at  Central  Park  some  “African  sheep.” 
Our  artist  has  taken  their  portraits,  and  it  will 


AFRICAN  SHEEP  AT  CENTRAL  PARK,  N. 


be  seen  that  they  are  as  unlike  our  ideas  of  a 
fine  sheep  as  a  Western  “laudpike”  is  unlike  a 
thorough-bred  Berkshire  or  Essex.  Animals  of 
this  kind  are  always  interesting  and  instructive. 
These  specimens  are  undoubtedly  sheep,  but 
how  different  from  the  South-Downs  that  are 
grazing  upon  the  broad  lawns  of  the  Park  !  The 


origin  of  our  domestic  breeds  of  sheep  is  very 
obscure.  While  some  claim  that  they  originated 
from  six  or  more  wild  species,  others  regard 
them  as  having  all  descended  from  one.  Where 
animals,  as  is  the  case  of  the  sheep,  have  been 
under  domestication  from  the  earliest  times  to 
trace  their  origin  becomes  almost  an  impossi¬ 
bility.  There  is  good  reason  to  "believe  that 
sheep  weie  kept  as  domestic  animals  even  in 
prehistoric  times,  as  the  remains  of  a  peculiar 
breed  have  been 
found  in  the  Swiss 
lake-dwellings.  Mo 
domestic  animal  is 
more  readily  mod¬ 
ified  by  local  influ¬ 
ences  than  the 
sheep.  This  i  s 
shown  by  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  particu¬ 
lar  grades  of  wool 
i  u  the  different 
sheep-growing  dis¬ 
tricts  of  England, 
but  in  a  more 
marked  manner  by 
the  changes 
wrought  upon 
sheep  that  are  taken 
to  peculiar  climates. 
Thus,  in  certain 
countries,  the  sheep 
take  on  a  remark¬ 
able  development 
of  tail,  in  others 
the  horns  attain  an 
enormous  size,  and 
in  others  again  the  wool  ceases  to  be  wool, 
but  becomes  a  coarse  hair  like  that  of  the  goat. 
The  fat-tailed  sheep  have  been  often  described ; 
in  these  the  tail  takes  on  such  an  unusual  enlarge¬ 
ment,  and  becomes  so  loaded  with  fat,  that  it 
is  regarded  as  a  great  luxury,  and  a  truck  is 
provided  for  its  support,  which  is  dragged  about 
by  the  animal.  In  other  countries  this  deposit 
— i  ll l-1  '  of  fat  is  not  made 

in  the  tail,  but  it 
accumulates  in  two 
large  masses  upon 
the  rump,  while  the 
tail  itself  remains  in 
a  rudimentary  state. 
In  an  Angola  vari¬ 
ety  of  sheep  there 
is  a  great  accumu¬ 
lation  of  fat  upon 
the  back  of  the  head 
and  beneath  the 
jaws.  Besides  these 
peculiarities  of  tak¬ 
ing  on  fat  upon  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the 
body,  there  is  the 
greatest  possible  va¬ 
riety  in  the  horns. 
One  writer  states 
that  there  is  a  con¬ 
stant  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  wool  and 
the  horns  of  the 
various  breeds  of 
sheep ;  that  long 
and  smooth  wool  is  accompanied  by  long  and 
smooth  horns,  and  that  breeds  which  bear  close 
and  curled  wool  have  corrugated  and  twisted 
horns.  To  the  breeder  as  well  as  to  the  nat¬ 
uralist  every  unusual  form  of  domesticated  an¬ 
imal  is  of  interest,  and  these  curious  lank  sheep 
will  no  doubt  be  more  attractive  to  the  wool- 
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grower  who  visits  the  Park  than  the  well- 
fed  and  well-known  South-Down. 


Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm.— No.  104. 


At  this  date,  June  18th,  my  wheat  is  better 
than  the  Deacon’s.  All  admit  that  the  harrow¬ 
ing  did  it  good.  It  broke  the  crust,  and  fresh¬ 
ened  up  the  soil,  and  made  a  splendid  seed-bed 
for  the  clover.  The  ground  was  very  dry,  but 
there  was  moisture  enough  in  the  freshly-stirred 
soil  to  start  the  clover-seed  at  once.  I  never  saw 
abetter  catch.  I  do  not  say,  neither  do  I  believe, 
that  the  harrowing  is  the  only  or  main  reason 
why  my  wheat  looks  better  than  the  Deacon’s 
in  the  adjoining  field.  I  have  spent  more  labor 
on  it,  and  gave  it  a  slight  dressing  of  dried 
blood.  I  think  there  is  wheat  in  the  field  that 
will  go  over  40  bushels  per  acre,  'but  there  are 
other  parts  where  the  crop  is  light,  and  these 
will  pull  down  the  average.  The  wheat  on  the 
clay  laud,  where  I  expected  the  heaviest  growth, 
is  the  poorest  in  the  field.  And  I  imagine  that 
this  is  generally  the  case  the  present  year.  I 
suppose  it  is  owing  to  the  severe  spring  drouth. 
We  had  a  glorious  rain  the  last  week  in  May, 
but  it  was  too  late  to  save  the  wheat.  In  this 
section — and  I  presume  the  same  is  true  of  the 
Middle  States  generally — we  shall  not  have  more 
than  two  thirds  of  an  average  crop.  There  are 
thousands  of  acres  which  will  barely  pay  the 
expense  of  harvesting.  I  have  just  been  through 
one  of  the  finest  wheat-growing  sections  in 
Monroe  County,  and  did  not  see  one  really  good 
field  of  wheat.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  our 
system  of  agriculture,  for  while  it  is  emphati¬ 
cally  true  that  the  best  farmers  have  decidedly 
the  best  crops,  yet  even  those  fields  which  have 
received  good  treatment  have  many  spots  where 
the  crop  has  either  failed  entirely,  or  been  so 
weakened  by  the  cold  and  the  drouth  that  they 
will  yield  little  more  than  the  seed. 

Tiie  Deacon  and  I  both  sowed  our  wheat  too 
late  last  fall.  I  have  generally  aimed  to  sow 
from  the  10th  to  the  15th  of  September;  and  in 
ordinary  years,  on  good  land,  this  is  the  best 
time,  but  this  season,  as  a  rule,  the  early  sown 
■wheat  is  the  best.  And  drilled  icheat  is  very 
decidedly  better  than  that  sown  broadcast.  I  have 
never  been  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  drilling. 
I  have  seen  -wheat  that  was  sown  broadcast 
just  as  good  as  that  sown  with  a  drill.  But 
few  will  claim  that  broadcast  wheat  is  ever 
better  than  drilled.  And  so,  if  every  few  years 
we  have  a  season  in  which  drilled  wheat  is  de¬ 
cidedly  the  best,  and  never  one  in  which  it  is 
worse,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  always  drill  in  the  wheat. 

John  Johnston  writes  me  from  Seneca  Co., 
which  is  one  of  the  best  wheat-growing  coun¬ 
ties  in  Western  New  York:  “Wheat  is  bad 
around  here,  and  I  believe  over  all  the  winter- 
wheat-growing  sections  of  the  Eastern,  Middle, 
and  Western  States,  as  well  as  in  Canada.  I 
have  seen  51  crops  grown  here,  but  never  saw 
such  a  failure  except  in  1830.  I  am  really  afraid 
of  a  wheat  famine.” 

I  do  not  feel  at  all  alarmed.  Wheat  will 
doubtless  command  a  high  price  before  the  har¬ 
vest  of  1873.  But  we  need  not  starve.  High 
prices  always  check  consumption.  If  wheat  is 
very  high,  we  shall  eat  less  wheat-bread,  and 
more  corn-bread,  potatoes,  and  meat.  Corn, 
pork,  and  potatoes  are  so  abundant  that  they 
are  now  selling  Jar  below  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion,  Cheese,  butter,  and  beef  are  compara¬ 


tively  low,  and  fruit  of  all  kinds  bids  fair  to  be 
exceedingly  abundant.  We  shall  not  starve. 
But  I  have  said  for  many  months  that  all  the 
signs  pointed  to  a  higher  range  of  prices  for 
our  leading  agricultural  products.-  I  believe 
such  would  have  been  the  case  even  if  we  had 
had  a  favorable  season  for  wheat.  But  the 
failure  of  the  wheat  crop  will  undoubtedly 
hasten  the  time,  and  serve  to  carry  prices  higher 
than  I  had  anticipated. 

Farmers  have  seen  hard  times  for  a  few  years 
past,  and  a  higher  range  of  prices  will  not  hurt 
us.  The  lesson  that  we,  a3  farmers,  have  to 
learn  is  not  to  be  discouraged,  but  to  keep  on 
the  even  tenor  of  our  ways,  studying  how  to 
improve  our  farms,  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction,  to  raise  such  crops  and  keep  such 
stock  as  are  adapted  to  our  soils  and  situations, 
to  sell  when  we  can  get  reasonable  prices,  and 
be  content  with  fair  profits,  and  not  rush  into 
every  new  thing  that  for  the  time  being  is 
bringing  an  extravagant  price. 

There  is  seldom  a  year  when  a  good,  steady¬ 
going,  enterprising,  intelligent  farmer  who 
works  his  land  thoroughly  and  improves  his 
stock  has  not  something  to  sell  that  affords  a 
good  profit.  If  pork  is  low,  wool  is  high ;  if 
beef  is*  cheap,  wheat  is  dear.  If  corn  can  not 
be  sold  for  what  it  costs  to  produce  it,  lie  knows 
that  in  a  well-ventilated  corn-crib  it  will  keep 
for  any  length  of  time.  Some  years  ago  I  was 
offered  corn  in  the  streets  of  Bloomington,  Ill., 
for  “nine  cents,  cash,  per  bushel,  and  ten  cents 
in  trade.”  In  less  than  two  years  I  was  in  Illi¬ 
nois  again,  and  asked  the  price  of  corn  in  the 
same  neighborhood,  and  was  answered  “  one 
dollar  and  ten  cents  a  bushel.”  Of  course  such 
fluctuations  are  demoralizing.  But  we  must 
make  the  best  of  our  situation. 

“E.  W.  H.,”  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  writes 
me  that  he  has  a  field  of  eight  acres  of  dark, 
gravelly  soil  that  he  broke  up  three  years  ago. 
Plowed  once,  cultivated  twice;  then  plowed 
again,  cultivated,  and  sowed  to  winter-wheat. 
Had  an  average  crop,  or  about  20  bushels  per 
acre.  Next  spring  he  covered  the  field  with 
stable-manure,  plowed,  and  planted  with  corn. 
Yield,  40  bushels  per  acre.  The  next  ,  spring 
(1871)  plowed  and  sowed  oats  and  seeded  with 
.timothy  and  clover.  The  season  was  dry,  and 
the  oats  a  light  crop.  This  spring,  lie  top- 
dressed  the  field  with  manure.  There  was  a 
good  stand  of  timothy  and  clover,  but  now 
(June  2d)  the  clover  and  timothy  are  literally 
choked  out  with  sorrel.  He  asks  what  he  had 
better  do. 

If  I  had  such  a  field  on  my  farm  I  think  I 
should  plow  it  up  early  in  August,  cultivate  and 
harrow  as  often  as  was  necessary  to  kill  weeds, 
and  also  with  a  view  to  cause  as  many  -weed- 
seeds  to  germinate  as  possible.  Then  in  Oc¬ 
tober  I  would  plow  it  again.  The  next  spring 
sow  it  to  barley,  peas,  or  oats.  Then  follow  with 
winter-wheat,  and  seed  with  timothy  in  the  fall, 
at  the  time  the  wheat  was  sown,  and  with  clover 
in  the  spring,  say  twelve  pounds  red  clover  and 
two  pounds  white  Dutch  clover.  If  lime  could 
■Ire  obtained  at  anything  like  a  reasonable  price, 
say  from  fifteen  to  twenty  cents  a  bushel,  I 
would  put  on  from  50  to  100  bushels  per  acre 
before  the  wheat  was  sown,  and  cultivate  and 
harrow  it  in.  I  should  do  this  not  because  I 
believe  in  the  old  theory  that  sorrel  indicates  a 
sour  soil,  and  that  lime  is  needed  to  neutralize 
the  acid,  but  simply  because  it  is  a  matter  of 
experience  that  liming  land  is  one  of  the  best 
means  of  bringing  in  good  grasses  and  clover. 


And  if  we  can  get  a  good  crop  of  grass  and 
clover,  especially  white  clover,  the  sorrel  will 
be  crowded  out  and  disappear. 

I  have  great  faith  in  lime  as  a  manure,  even 
on  our  limestone  soils,  and  should  use  it  freely 
if  I  could  get  it  for  twenty  cents  a  bushel,  but 
I  can  not  buy  it  for  less  than  thirty  cents.  We 
must  try  and  get  along  without  it  until  some  one 
has  sense  enough  to  burn  lime  for  agricultural 
purposes  and  sell  it  at  a  fair  price.  As  long  as 
I  can  get  a  good  crop  of  clover  I  feel  pretty 
sure  of  getting  good  grain  crops.  But  when 
clover  begins  to  fail  we  shall  then  have  to  resort 
to  the  use  of  ashes  or  kainit  to  furnish  potash, 
or  we  shall  use  lime  to  render  the  latent  potash 
and  nitrogen  in  the  soil  available.  On  my  land 
at  present  I  have  no  doubt  the  latter  would  be 
the  cheaper  method,  if  I  could  get  lime  at 
twenty  cents  a  bushel,  as  I  need  nitrogen  rather 
than  potash.  But  as  long  as  good  tillage,  or  an 
occasional  summer-fallow,  with  the  free  use  of 
gypsum,  will  give  us  good  crops  of  clover,  we 
can  get  along  without  lime. 

John  S.  Bowles,  of  Hamilton  Co.,  Ohio, 
thinks  that  I  must  live  in  a  very  benighted 
agricultural  section,  because  we  plow  with 
double  lines,  and  put  the  lines  back  of  our 
shoulders.  I  dislike  the  practice  as  much  as  he 
does.  But  it  is  of  no  use  to  talk  to  us  about  sin¬ 
gle  lines  and  left-hand  plows.  Neither  men 
nor  horses  understand  the  system,  and  even  if 
we  acknowledge  all  the  advantages  claimed, 
which  I  am  not  prepared  to  do,  it  would  take 
us  some  years  to  make  the  change.  “  In  another 
number  of  your  ‘Walks  and  Talks,”’  he  says, 
“you  speak  of  the  Deacon  hoeing  his  corn.  If 
you  will  come  here  next  fall,  I  will  show  you  a 
clean  corn-lield  that  has  never  had  a  hoe  in  it 
the  whole  season.”  I  have  no  doubt  about  it. 
Neither  do  I  despair  of  doing  the  same  thing, 
before  many  years,  on  my  own  farm.  Mr.  B. 
raises  corn  after  corn  for  several  years,  and  by 
the  free  use  of  the  cultivator  can  hardly  fail  to 
make  his  land  clean.  Mr.  B.  says  he  believes 
“one  man  and  horse  with  a  good  cultivator 
will  accomplish  as  much  as  four  men  with  hoes.” 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  But  it  seems  curious 
to  us  to  hear  so  intelligent  a  man  as  my  corre¬ 
spondent  say :  “  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would 
be  possible  to  cultivate  corn  properly  without 
driving  with  a  single  line,  but  I  doubt  it.”  Thd 
truth  is,  you  want  a  steady  horse  that  will  haw 
and  gee  promptly  as  you  tell  him,  and  that  does 
not  need  any  lines  at  all.  In  such  a  case  two 
lines  do  no  harm,  and  may  occasionally  be  use¬ 
ful.  I  think  this  is  all  there  is  to  the  question. 

I  once  saw  a  boy  take  the  first  prize  at  a  plow¬ 
ing  match  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England  who  had  no  lines  on  his  horses.  I  do 
not  think  that  if  a  pair  of  rope  lines  had  been 
hanging  by  their  sides  they  would  have  done 
any  harm,  and  in  case  the  horses  had  got  fright¬ 
ened  they  might  have  proved  useful.  Still,  I 
should  be  heartily  glad  to  have  my  horses  so 
well  trained  that  no  lines  were  needed. 

Mr.  Bowles  says'  he  has  drained  some  of  his 
swamp  land  with  tiles,  three  feet  deep,  and  the 
underdrains  three  rods  apart,  at  a  cost  of  $31 
per  acre,  reckoning  labor  at  $1.75  pet;  day  of 
ten  hours.  “But,  in  point  of  fact,”  he  says,  “it 
has  not  cost  me  nearly  so  much.  I  do  it  in  this 
manner.  I  hire  my  men  by  the  month  for  six 
months  or  a  j'ear  at  a  time.  I  hire  at  least  one 
more  than  I  would  want  if  I  carried  on  no  im¬ 
provement.  Whenever  in  the  spring  I  have  no 
work  for  my  men  to  do  I  set  them  at  under- 
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draining.  When  I  have  plenty  of  other  neces¬ 
sary  work  I  put  ail  the  men  at  it,  but  if  I  have 
a  man  to  spare  he  goes  to  the  drains.  Thus  my 
underdraining  is  often  performed  when  the  men 
would  have  nothing  else  to  do.  A  man  too 
many  is  very  useful.  If  one  gets  sick  or  quits 
work,  his  team  does  not  then  lie  idle.  He  is  also 
very  useful  at  harvest-time.” 

This  is  all  very  true,  and  it  is  the  plan  I  have 
always  advocated.  Hiring  extra  men  for  a  few 
days  to  do  extra  work  that  must  be  done, 
no  matter  what  wages  the  men  ask,  is  a  bad 
practice.  It  lias  a  demoralizing  effect.  The 
extra  hands  boast  of  how  much  they  are  get¬ 
ting,  while  they  say  nothing  of  how  many  days 
they  lie  idle.  It  is  certain  that  as  a  rule  the 
men  who  engage  by  the  year  save  the  most 
money.  The  days  when  a  man  is  not  earning 
money  he  is  very  apt  to  be  spending  it. 

As  a  rule,  however,  ordinary  farm  hands 
make  very  poor  ditches.  They  do  not  like  the 
work.  I  have  had  many  ditches  cut  on  the  plan 
practiced  by  Mr.  Bowles,  but  am  satisfied  that 
they  have  cost  me  a  good  deal  more  than  those 
I  had  cut  by  the  rod.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  we  might  adopt  both  plans.  We  might 
hire  the  men  by  the  season  at  so  much  a  day, 
and  when  there  is  much  ditching  to  be  done  let 
out  the  work  to  them  by  the  rod.  If  they  were 
skillful  and  industrious  they  would  earn  more 
money,  while  we  should  get  the  work  done 
cheaper.  With  married  men  who  have  boys  to 
help  them,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  work  on  the 
farm  that  they  could  take  with  advantage  to 
themselves  and  their  employers,  such  as  hoeing, 
pulling  beans,  digging  potatoes,  husking  corn, 
etc.  In  fact,  I  do  not  see  why  the  plan  might 
not  be  extended  to  nearly  all  the  operations  on 
the  farm. 

“My  swamp  land,”  says  Mr.  B.,  “used  to 
grow  only  smart-weed.  The  first  year  after  it 
was  underdrained  it  grew  about  So  bushels 
(68  lbs.  of  ears)  of  corn  per  acre.  The  next 
year  it  grew  80  bushels  of  corn  per  acre.  The 
next  year  (1871)  85  bushels  per  acre.  It  is  now 
in  corn  again.”  Is  not  that  better  than  letting 
it  produce  smart-weed  and  fever  and  ague  ? 

I  have  harrowed  my  corn  three  times  with 
Thomas’s  Smoothing  Harrow.  I  went  over  it 
the  first  time  a  few  days  after  the  plants  made 
their  appearance,  and  then  at  intervals  of  four 
or  five  days.  We  are  now  (June  18tli)  cultivating 
it,  and  I  propose  to  go  over  it  again  in  a  day  or 
two  with  the  harrow.  There  are  a  good  many 
thistles  in  the  field,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to 
hoe  these  out  of  the  rows  where  the  cultivator 
will  not  reach  them.  But  for  this,  I  would  not 
put  a  hoe  in  the  field,  as  there  are  few  things 
that  annoy  me  more  than  to  see  men  during  this 
hurrying  season  wasting  their  time  dressing  up 
a  hill  of  corn  with  a  hoe.  I  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  convince  a  man  that  I  want  him  to 
lioe  the  weeds.  He  says  and  thinks  that  he  is 
engaged  to  “  hoe  the  corn."  And  it  is  curious 
how  tenaciously  this  idea  clings  to  the  mind  of 
even  intelligent  farm  men.  The  very  boys  seem 
to  inherit  the  same  tendency.  If  a  hill  of  corn 
has  missed,  it  requires  a  special  training  to  in¬ 
duce  the  boys  to  cut  out  the  weeds.  If  there  is 
not  a  weed  to  be  seen  they  will  hoe  all  round 
the  corn,  but  if  there  is  no  corn  they  will  not 
hoe  the  land,  no  matter  how  mauy  weeds  there 
may  be  in  the  hill.  Thomas’s  harrow  has  cer¬ 
tainly  killed  thousands  of  weeds,  and  greatly 
lessened  the  necessity  for  hoeing.  In  fact,  an 
active  man,  if  he  could  get  rid  of  the  idea  that 
he  was  hoeing  corn,  and  would  merely  cut  out 


the  weeds,  could  go  over  two,  three,  or  four  acres 
a  day  and  do  all  that  was  necessary. 

So  far  as  my  observation  extends,  there  is  no 
branch  of  farming  in  which  such  a  marked  im¬ 
provement  has  taken  place  during  the  last 
twenty  years  as  in  the  cultivation  of  corn.  The 
old  plan  in  this  section  was  to  run  a  cultivator 
through  the  rows  each  way,  and  then  hoe. 
Then  in  two  or  three  weeks  run  the  cultivator 
through  again  both  ways,  and  hill  up  the  corn, 
and  dress  off  the  hills  with  a  hoe.  That  was 
all  the  cultivation  it  received.  How,  our  culti¬ 
vators  are  not  only  far  more  effective  implements, 
but  we  use  them  more  frequently.  Farmers  are 
fully  convinced  of  the  advantage  of  keeping 
the  land  constantly  stirred  and  free  from  weeds. 
I  know  of  no  crop,  unless  it  is  cotton,  that 
affords  such  a  splendid  opportunity  of  cleaning 
land  as  our  magnificent  cereal,  Indian  corn.  And 
I  have  no  little  pleasure  in  witnessing  the  avid¬ 
ity  with  which  all  good  farmers  avail  themselves 
of  this  chance  to  kill  the  weeds.  I  have  always 
said  that  it  will  not  be  many  years  before  the 
best  farming  in  the  world  will  be  found  on  this 
continent,  and  the  more  thorough  cultivation  of 
the  land  while  in  com  will  do  much  to  hasten 
the  time. 

My  English  friend  smiles  at  this  remark.  He 
thinks  it  will  be  a  good  many  years  before  our 
farming  will  compare  favorably  with  that  in 
Norfolk  and  Lincolnshire  or  Scotland.  I  am 
well  aware  that  much  of  our  farming  at  the 
present  time  is  about  as  bad  as  it  well  can  be. 
I  know  farms  where  every  well-established 
principle  of  agricultural  science  and  practice  is 
daily  violated.  But  the  American  agricultural 
press,  which  is  sending  its  sheets  broadcast  over 
the  land  by  the  million,  has  become  a  prodigious 
power  for  good,  and  is  having  a  mighty  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  minds  of  men.  Farmers  are  con¬ 
stitutionally  cautious  and  slow  to  change.  But 
when  they  get  hold  of  a  good  idea  they  digest 
it  thoroughly  and  make  it  their  own.  By  and 
by  you  see  the  effect.  All  improvements  in 
agriculture  are  slow.  It  is  often  a  life-work  to 
bring  up  a  farm  to  the  highest  state  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  productiveness.  Bearing  these  facts  in 
mind,  and  admitting,  as  I  must,  that  much  of 
our  farming  is  now  wretched  in  the  extreme,  I 
can  see  beneath  the  surface  most  cheering  indi¬ 
cations  of  great  and  far-reaching  improvement 
in  our  general  agriculture.  Recollect  that  we 
own  the  land.  We  are  not  tenants  liable  to  be 
turned  off  our  farms  if  we  express  political  or 
religious  views  different  from  those  of  the  land¬ 
lord.  If  we  plant  a  tree,  dig  a  drain,  or  get  out 
a  stone,  we  can  feel  that  it  is  our  own  land  that 
we  are  improving.  And  this  thought  does  have 
au  influence.  We  must  look  out,  however,  and 
not  let  the  great  railroad  corporations  virtually 
become  our  landlords.  For  my  part,  I  have  no 
fear.  They  oppress  us  sorely  at  times,  but,  on 
the  whole,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  condi¬ 
tion  and  prospects  of  the  American  farmer  will 
compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  industrial 
class  in  the  world. 

Let  us  take  a  cheerful  view  of  things,  and  go 
ahead  with  our  improvements.  Farm  products 
will  always  be  in  demand,  and  will,  taking  one 
year  with  another,  always  bring  what  they  are 
worth.  Our  aim  must  be  to  produce  them  as 
cheaply  as  possible.  And  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  stop  growing  weeds. 

I  have  said  that  we  are  cultivating  our  corn 
better.  Such  is  the  case.  Our  cornfields  are 
much  cleaner  than  formerly.  But  our  wheat 
and  spring  grain  crops  are  too  frequently  full 


of  weeds.  Such  is  the  case  on  my  own  farm, 
though  I  am  making  encouraging  headway 
against  them.  With  rare  exceptions,  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  the  case  in  this  section.  The  Deacon’s 
oats,  sown  after  corn,  are  a  mass  of  thistles. 
And  the  reason  of  this  weedy  condition  of  our 
spring  grain  and  wheat  crops  is  mainly  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  great  aim  of  the  Deacon  and 
of  the  majority  of  farmers  i3  to  plant  corn  in 
such  a  way  as  to  “save  hoeing.”  They  do  not 
want  the  weeds  to  grow.  They  fail  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  splendid  opportunity  which  a 
corn  crop  affords  for  killing  weeds.  The  weeds 
and  weed-seeds  are  lying  dormant  beneath  a 
tough  sod,  where  the  cultivator  does  not  reach 
them.  Next  spring  the  laud  is  plowed,  and  all 
these  weeds  spring  up  in  the  oats,  barley,  or 
wheat,  where  we  have  no  chance  to  kill  them. 
It  is  a  great  error.  We  must  either  plant  corn 
two  years  in  succession,  or  we  must  break  up 
our  sod  land  early  the  fall  previous,  and  plow  it 
again  in  the  spring  before  planting  the  corn. 
In  other  words,  we  must  adopt  some  method  of 
making  the  weeds  grow  in  the  corn,  where  we 
can  get  at  them  with  the  cultivator.  I  know  I 
have  said  the  same  thing  again  and  again.  It  is 
one  of  my  pet  ideas.  And  I  am  trying  to  carry  it 
out  in  my  own  practice.  I  have  planted  my 
corn  this  year  on  land  purposely  treated  in  the 
best  way  I  could  think  of  to  make  the  weeds 
grow.  '  It  looks  like  rough  and  slovenly  work, 
but  I  think  I  shall  have  pretty  good  corn,  and! 
know  the  land  will  be  cleaner  for  years  to-  come. 
I  plowed  a  clover  sod  last  fall  with  one  of  Hol¬ 
brook’s  side-hill  plows.  I  put  on  three  horses, 
and  turned  a  furrow  twenty  inches  wide.  The 
plow  is  designed  to  break  the  furrow  as  much 
as  possible.  The  land  was  very  dry  and  hard, 
and  being  a  two-horse  plow  the  three-horse 
evener  made  it  run  a  little  wider  than  it  is  cal¬ 
culated  for.  It  made  rough  work,  but  that  was 
precisely  what  I  wanted.  At  tiny  rate,  I  ivanted 
to  try  the  experiment.  I  plowed  part  of  the 
field  with  an  ordinary  plow,  turning  over  a  neat, 
smooth  furrow.  This  spring  I  harrowed  the 
land  and  then  cross-plowed  it,  and  I  think 
the  rough-plowed  land  was  in  the  best  condition, 
though  owing  to  the  great  drouth  the  sod  had 
not  rotted  on  any  of  it  as  much  as  I  expected. 
If  I  was  going  to  do  it  again  I  would  plow  earlier, 
say  in  August  or  September,  and  then  cross-plow 
the  last  of  November  in  such  a  way  as  to  let 
the  land  lie  up  rough  for  the  winter.  A  thor¬ 
ough  harrowing  in  the  spring,  with  the  free  use 
of  a  two-horse  cultivator,  and  then  plowing  it 
up  just  before  planting  the  corn,  would  give  the 
weeds  a  good  chance  to  start,  and  we  could 
then  kill  them  by  the  million  with  Thomas’s 
harrow  and  cultivator.  At  any  rate,  until  I  get 
my  land  clean,  or  unless  some  one  will  tell  me 
a  better  plan,  I  think  I  shall  adopt  this  method 
of  growing  corn.  As  soon  as  my  land  is  clean 
I  shall  then  probably  plant  on  a  freshly-in¬ 
verted  clover  sod. 

But  as  long  as  our  farms  are  as  weedy  as  they 
are  at  present,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  plan  of 
“fall-fallowing”  which  I  have  advocated  is  the 
true  plan  in  this  section.  We  only  lose  the  use 
of  the  land  for  about  two  months  in  the  fall, 
and  at  a  season  when  grass  is  usually  abundant, 
while  the  soil  is  exposed  to  the  ameliorating 
influences  of  the  atmosphere  for  a  period' of 
about  nine  months,  or  say  from  August  to  May. 
The  work  can  be  done  at  odd  times  when  there 
is  little  else  for  the  teams  to  do.  You  are  not 
obliged  to  break  up  the  whole  field  at  once;  as 
is  the  case  when  you  intend  to  sow  a  crop. 
Part  may  be  left  in  grass,  and  pastured  until 
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you  can  find  time  to  go  on  with  the  plowing. 
But  the  earlier  it  can  be  done  in  the  fall  the 
better  will  be  the  condition  of  the  laud.  It  .is 
very  desirable  to  cross-plow  before  winter. 


Horse-Powers. 


There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the 
most  economical  horse-power.  Without  enter¬ 
ing  into  the  merits  of  the  question  in  a  mechan¬ 
ical  sense,  which  involves  many  considerations, 
we  would  merely  say  that  having  tried  and 
used  both  the  lever  and  the  railway  power,  we 
believe  that  for  general  use  the  railway  power 
is  the  simplest  and  best,  and  that  almost  any 
well-built  rhilway  power  now  made  and  in  use 
will  be  found  a  handy  and  economical  thing  to 
have  around  the  barn.  Some  of  its  advantages 
are  that  the  weather,  whatever  it  may  be,  need 
not  interfere  with  its  use,  that  it  is  always  ready, 
that  for  light  work,  as  cutting  feed  or  cleaning 
grain,  one  horse  may  be  used,  and  that  it  is 
easily  moved  about.  The  chief  objections  to 
railway  powers  are,  the  seeming  danger  to  the 
horses  in  case  anything  gives  way,  and  also  the 
seeming  severe  work  on  the  team.  But  both 
these  are  more  imaginary  than  real.  With  a 
pretty  large  acquaintance  with  them,  we  never 
had  or  heard  of  an  accident  in  their  use,  and 
although  we  confess  to  feeling  a  dread  of  some¬ 
thing  happening,  yet  no  accident  has  occurred, 
and  with  the  precautions  we  have  learned  to 
take  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  possibility 
of  it.  Perfect  safety  may  be  secured  by  the 
following  methods :  Let  the  horses  have  all  the 
harness  on  when  they  are  put  in,  fasten  the 
breast-chains  on  to  the  rings  of  the  harness,  and 
let  them  pass  through  the  rings  on  the  breast- 


of  keeping  a  dangerous  strain  on  the  belt  to 
obviate  slipping.  Should  the  belt  break  or  fly 
off,  the  pulley  drops  and  brings  the  brake  into 
immediate  action,  and  the  machine  can  not  by 
any  possibility  run  away.  If  these  precautions 
are  taken,  there  need  be  no  fear  of  any  acci¬ 
dent  occurring  in  the  use  of  these  horse-powers, 
and  the  chief  objections  to  their  use  are  re¬ 
moved.  With  reference 
to  the  excessive  labor 
of  the  team,  this  is  quite 
a  gratuitous  alarm.  The 
horse  walks  up  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  a  foot  and  a 
half  in  ten  at  the  rate 
of  two  miles  in  an  hour, 
or  something  over  that, 
and  thus,  carrying  no 
load  but  merely  his  own 
weight  up  that  ruoder 
at[e  elevation,  if  he 
weighs  a  thousand 

pounds,  he  performs  the  work  of  a  standard 
horse-power,  and  this  with  greater  ease  than 
in  any  other  method  we  know  of. 


log  which  connects  with  it. '  In  laying  the  logs, 
the  end  of  one  should  be  driven  into  the  en¬ 
larged  bore  of  the  other.  A  little  tar  may  be 
used  to  get  a  close  fit  if  the  pipes  are  to  be  used 
for  conveying  water;  if  for  drains,  the  ends  may 
be  left  loosely  connecting,  and  stones  packed 
around  the  joint.  A  coating  of  hot  tar  given 
when  the  logs  are  thoroughly  dry  will  make 


HORSE-rOWER  with  safety-brake  and 

bar  at  a  in  the  figure,  and  straps  from  the 
breeching 'may  also  pass  through  the  rings  on 
the  side.  The  horses  then  could  not  in  any 
case  leap  out,  nor  can  they  back  out  even  if  so 
disposed,  and  should  they  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  whatever  endeavor  to  back  out,  .the 
platform  shown  at  the  rear  of  the  machine 
will  allow  them  to  do  so  without  injury.  This 
platform  should  be  made  of  two-inch  plank, 
and  should  be  attached  to  the  machine  by 
means  of  a  bolt  passed  through  the  sills  at  the 
rear  of  the  machine,  and  shown  by  dotted  lines. 

It  will  be  found  very  convenient  for  the  passage 
of  the  horses  in  and  out,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  they  may  be  so  trained  as  to  walk  up  and 
back  out  by  word  of  command  and  without 
handling.  The  only  real  danger  consists  in  the 
effects  of  a  breakage  of  the  belt  or  machinery, 
or  the  slipping  off  of  the  belt.  This  is  provided 
for  effectually  by  an  arrangement  of  the  brake. 
An  arm  which  carries  a  pulley  is  fixed  to  the 
arm  of  the  brake-block.  The  pulley  (shown 
sit  b)  rests  on  tiie  belt,  and  serves  when  all  is 
right  us  a  tightener,  and  prevents  the  necessily 


To  Bore  Wooden  Drains  or  Water-Logs. 

“  G.  F.,”  Rochester,  Ind.,  asks  how  to  bore 
drain-logs  eight  or  ten  feet  in  length.  He  has 
a  quantity  of  spruce  poles  of  which  he  wants  to 
construct  water-pipes.  For  this  purpose  a  frame 
should  be  constructed  as  shown  in  the  figure. 
It  consists  of  a  series  of  trestles  firmly  placed 
on  the  ground,  or  they  may  be  connected  toge¬ 
ther  by  a  strip  nailed  along  the  ends  of  the  tres¬ 
tles  so  that  they  are  kept  in  position.  Each 
trestle  has  a  pair  of  stakes  fixed  on  the  top,  be¬ 
tween  which  the  logs 
are  placed  and  keyed 
fast  with  wedges.  The 
boring  tool  is  an  auger 
of  twTo  or  three  (or 
m  ore  if  necessary) 
inches  in  diameter, 
fixed  on  to  a  long  iron 
rod  —  half-inch  or 
three  quarters  thick 
would  be  sufficiently 
strong — and  at  the 
end  of  the  rod  a 
double-crank  handle 
is  welded.  This  tool 
platform.  rests  on  trestles  fur¬ 

nished  with  guides  to  keep  it  exactly  in  po¬ 
sition  during  the  boring.  When  the  tres¬ 
tles  are  placed  in  position  and  the  log  keyed 
fast,  the  boring  tool  is  then  carefully  placed  in 
line  each  way  with  the  center  of  the  log.  A 
line,  similar  to  a  carpenter’s  chalk-line,  should 
be  used  for  this  purpose,  and  it  depends  on  the 
care  with  which  this  is  done  whether  the  bore¬ 
hole  keeps  the  center  of  the  log  or  not. 

When  all  is  accurately  placed,  the  work  is 
commenced  and  continued  until  the  middle  of 
the  log  is  reached,  when  it  is  turned  end  for  end 
and  bored  from  the  other  extremity.  This  is 
always  advisable,  as  it  very  much  lessens  the 
risk  of  the  auger  running  out  of  line.  When 
the  logs  are  bored,  they  should  be  peeled  and 
seasoned  before  using.  An  excellent  method 
of  doing  this  is  to  put  them  for  a  few  days  into 
a  creek  or  pond,  where  they  will  become  thor¬ 
oughly  saturated  with  water,  and  on  drying 
afterwards  for  a  few  weeks  they  will  season 
rapidly.  To  fit  them  together,  one  end  should 
be  brought  to  a  taper,  and  the  other  end  bored 
out  with  a  tapering  reamer  to  fit  the  end  of  the 


BORING  A  WATER  OR  DRAIN  LOG. 

them  more  durable,  and  an  iron  ring  driven 
over  the  end  which  receives  the  point  of  the 
connected  log  will  prevent  it  splitting  when  it 
comes  to  swell  in  consequence  of  being  satu¬ 
rated  with  water. 


Farm-Mills. 


We  have  had  several  inquiries  about  farm- 
mills  for  grinding  coarse  feed  for  stock.  There 
are  but  two  kinds  of  these  mills  used — viz., 
those  with  steel  plates  to  form  the  grinding  sur¬ 
faces,  and  those  with  burr-stones.  The  former 
kind  does  very  fair  work,  but  occasionally  the 
plates  need  replacing,  and  as  soon  as  they  be¬ 
come  worn  the  work  is  badly  done.  Such  mills 
are  largely  advertised  in  the  agricultural  papers, 
and  are  relatively  cheaper  than  the  stones,  but 
they  are  not  so  durable,  and  not  easily  kept  in 
such  good  order  as  the  stone  mills.  The  cost 
for  a  liorse-power  steel  mill  is  not  far  from 
$50,  and  one  of  this  price  will  grind  from  five 
to  ten  bushels  per  hour.  The  burr-stone  mill 
will  cost  about  double  this  amount  with  all  the 
fittings  complete,  but  one  can  be  got  up  very 
much  cheaper  by  purchasing  a  pair  of  what  are 
called  country  stones — which  are  of  native 
manufacture,  and  cost  less  than  half  the  price 


A  FARM-MILL. 

of  French  burr — and  having  them  framed  and 
mounted  by  a  country  millwright  or  miller. 
We  give  an  illustration  of  such  a  mill,  which  we 
have  used  very  satisfactorily,  and  which,  run  by 
two  horses,  has  chopped  fifty  bushels  of  oats 
and  corn  in  a  day  with  great  ease.  The  stones 
were  country  stones,  and  were  hard  enough  to 
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grind  a  thousand  bushels  without  dressing,  and 
cost  $20.  The  frame  is  a  very  simple  affair, 
made  very  stout ;  the  lower  stone  is  stationary, 
and  is  bedded  on  the  frame ;  the  upper  stone  is 
suspended  on  the  spindle,  and  is  turned  by 
means  of  the  pulley  above.  A  screw  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  spindle  raised  and  lowered 
the  stone  as  became  necessary.  The  hopper 
above  fed  the  grain  into  the  eye  of  the  stone  by 
a  shoe  and  shaker,  as  in  any  ordinary  mill.  A 
hoop  surrounds  the  upper  stone,  and  the  meal 
is  discharged  through  a  spout  in  front  into  a  box 
or  bag  placed  to  receive  it.  The  economy  and 
convenience  of  such  a  mill  arc  very  great  when 
one  is  located  at  a  distance  from  a  miller,  and 
even  when  this  is  not  the  case  it  is  a  great  con¬ 
venience  to  be  able  to  do  all  the  work- of  the 
farm  at  home  on  days  when  the  weather  is  not 
fit  for  out-door  work.  The  saving  made  in 
feeding  ground  grain  is  such  that  where  no 
more  than  ten  head  of  stock  are  to  be  fed  it 
would  be  profitable  to  incur  the  cost  of  a  mill 
to  do  the  grinding.  These  mills  are  very  easily 
kept  in  order,  and  the  method  of  dressing  the 
stones  is  so  simple  that  any  one  can  learn  to  do 
it  by  trying-  a  few  times  and  following  directions. 

How  to  Ring  a  Pig. 

There  are  circumstances  in  which  pigs  should 
not  be  allowed  to  root.  In  fact,  when  they  are 
not  constantly  penned  up,  or  where  a  lot  can 
not  be  appropriated  altogether  to  their  use,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  . them  from  root¬ 
ing.  All  methods  of  cutting  the  snout  have 
with  us  been  unavailing ;  the  wound  very  rapidly 
heals,  and  nature  seems  to  have  provided  so 
effectually  for  the  perfection  of  the  rooting  im¬ 
plement,  that  nothing  save  a  ring  which  acts 
mechanically  prevents  its  use  altogether.  The 
best  ring  avc  have  used  is  a  horseshoe  nail  with 
the  point  beaten  out  into  a  slender  wire,  which 
may  be  passed  through  a  hole  made  in  the  snout 
with  a  common  awl,  and  twisted  two  or  three 


IUKGING  A  PIG. 

times  around  the  head  of  the  nail.  This  stays 
in  place,  and  offers  so  much  obstruction  to  the 
action  of  the  edge  of  the  snout,  that  the  hog 
can  not  root  while  it  remains  there.  It  does 
not  operate  by  any  sharp  points  pressing  on  the 
snout  painfully,  and  therefore  may  be  used  by 
the  most  humane  and  considerate  man  without 
any  qualms  of  conscience. 

The  main  difficulty  in  ringing  a  hog  is  to  hold 
him  during  the  operation.  This  is  done  very 
easily  by  coaxing  him  up  to  a  trough,  and  tak¬ 
ing  him  by  one  ear ;  he  immediately  squeals, 
and  when  the  mouth  is  open  a  noose  is  slipped 
over  the  upper  jaw  back  of  the  tusks  and  drawn 
tight.  The  end  of  the  rope  is  passed  round  a 
fence-post  or  anything  which  may  be  handy, 


and  the  pig  will  hold  back,  steadily  hanging  on 
the  rope,  without  making  any  other  movement. 
It  is  then  the  work  of  an  instant,  having  every¬ 
thing  all  ready,  to  pierce  the  snout  and  insert 
and  fasten  the  nail.  The  rope  is  loosened,  and 
slips  off  the  pig’s  jaw  in  an  instant.  Good- 
sized  hogs  may  be  thus  ringed  by  one  man 
without  the  need  of  any  help  besides  the  tools. 
- - - - - 

A  “Buck-Board”  Wagon. 

All  the  costly  appliances  of  modern  carriage¬ 
building  hardly  accomplish  a  better  result— so 
fiir  as  comfort  goes — 
than  is  secured  by  the 
very  simple  “  buck- 
board”  of  the  back- 
woods,  which  is  cheap, 
simple,  and  effective. 

The  accompanying  il¬ 
lustration  shows  a 
modification  of  the 
original  device,  which  is 
in  use  in  some  parts  of 
the  country,  and  which 
deserves  to  be  more  gen¬ 
erally  adopted.  The  two 
axles  are  connected  by 
a  platform  of  oak  or  ash 

boards,  wdiich  doe3  duty  at  the  same  time  as  a 
reach,  as  a  body,  and  as  springs.  On  this  plat¬ 
form,  which  is  about  three  feet  wide,  there  is 
built  a  common  buggy-seat,  with  or  without 
springs,  for  two  persons,  so  placed  as  to  bring 
the  weight  half-way  between  the  axles. 

This  wagon,  which  may  be  built  at  any  coun¬ 
try  shop,  will  be  found  as  easy  and  comfortable 
as  the  best  buggy.  It  is  susceptible  of  high 
finish,  and  may  be  made  an  elegant  vehicle. 

.  —  «C  4  ■rgg  <5>  CTfi  ►  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■ 

Applying  Manure  to  Wheat. 

We  know  two  quite  distinguished  farmers  in 
Western  New  York  whose  land  is  thoroughly 
underdrained  and  in 
very  high  condition. 
Both  grow  a  great  deal 
of  clover  and  feed  a 
large  number  of  sheep. 
All  the  clover  and 
straw  grown  on  the 
farm,  as  well  as  the 
corn  and  corn-stalks, 
are  fed  out,  and  a  large 
amount  of  rich  manure 
is  made  every  winter. 
Both  pile  their  manure 
in  the  spring,  and  keep 
it  over  until  the  fall. 
One  applies  it  to  his 
winter-wheat,  and  the 
other  spreads  it  on  his 
grass  land  that  he  in¬ 
tends  to  break  up  in  the  spring  for  corn. 
The  farms  adjoin.  Both  are  noted  for  their 
great  productiveness.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  select  two  better  managed  farms  in  the  State. 
But  we  noticed  that  the  farm  on  which  the 
manure  is  applied  to  the  grass  land  is  far  cleaner 
than  that  on  which  the  manure  is  applied  to 
the  wheat.  We  think  that  it  will  not  be  an 
easy  matter  to  get  rid  of  the  weeds  so  long 
as  the  manure  is  applied  to  a  crop,  like 
wheat,  that  can  not  be  cultivated  or  hoed. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  advantages  result¬ 
ing  from  applying  manure  to  wheat.  It  is  a 
crop  which  we  sell,  and  which  brings  in  a  good 
round  sum  of  money  at  once.  We  are  all 
anxious  to  get  a  large  yield,  and  it  is  certainly  not 


an  easy  matter  when  there  is  some  good  manure 
in  the  yard  to  refrain  from  drawing  it  on  to  the 
wheat  fallows  when  we  know  that  it  is  likely  to 
add  ten  or  fifteen  bushels  per  acre  to  the  crop. 

When  land  is  clean,  and  when  the  hay',  straw, 
and  grain  crops  are  free  from  weeds,  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  applying  manure  to  wheat  has  many  ad¬ 
vantages.  But  on  farms  where  even  clover  is 
not  free  from  docks  and  red-root,  and  where  the 
wheat,  oat,  and  barley  straw  is  mixed  with  in¬ 
jurious  plants,  the  manure  must  contain  large 
numbers  of  Aveed-seeds.  Piling  and  fermenting 
the  manure  will  not  destroy  the  vitality  of  these 


seeds.  Many  of  them  will  be  pretty  sure  to 
grow  in  the  wheat,  and  will  go  to  seed,  and  so 
land  and  manure  will  become  more  and  more 
infested  with  these  troublesome  plants. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  as  long  as  our 
farms  and  crops  are  weedy  we  must  adopt  some 
other  method  of  enriching  our  land  for  wheat. 
If  the  land  is  poor,  we  might  apply  the  manure 
to  a  one  or  two-year-old  grass  or  clover  sod  in 
the  fall,  say  in  August  or  September.  Spread 
evenly  and  harrow  thoroughly.  The  weed-seeds 
would  germinate  in  the  fall  or  spring.  Then 
pasture  the  field  next  spring,  and  plow  it  up  be¬ 
fore  the  Aveeds  go  to  seed,  and  fallow  it  for 
Avlieat.  We  should  be  pretty  sure  of  getting  a 
good  crop,  and  the  land  would  be  clean,  and  the 
following  crop  of  clover  would  be  heavy  and 
free  from  weeds,  and  we  should  have  made  a 
commencement  toAvards  that  cleaner  and  bet¬ 
ter  farming,  Avliich  Ave  must  ultimately  adopt. 


Harvesting  Buckwheat. 

“  A  Young  Farmer”  wants  information  about 
harvesting  buckivlieat,  Avliich  Ave  give  somewhat 


A  STOOK  OF  BUCKWHEAT. 

in  fall,  as  it  is  of  general  interest,  and  the  crop  is 
sufficiently  valuable  to  make  the  proper  harvest¬ 
ing  of  it  worthy  of  more  care  and  attention  than 
are  generally  given  to  it.  No  crop  is  more  care- 
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lessly  put  in  the  ground  or  harvested  than  this, 
and  the  result  is  that  a  considerable  loss  botli  in 
yield  and  quality  is  sustained.  It  is  thus  that 
the  crop  has  come  to  be  called  “  the  lazy  man’s 
crop.”  It  is  too  late  in  the  season  now  to  say 
anything  more  as  to  the  best  methods  of  culti¬ 
vating  it  than  that  the  crop  deserves  and  will 
pay  well  to  be  put  in  in  the  best  manner  and  on 
good  soil.  In  harvesting,  too,  it  will  pay  for 
good  care.  No  crop  suffers  more  from  wet, 
or  shells  out  more  easily.  The  slender  attach¬ 
ment  by  which  the  grain  liaugs,  is  broken  very 
readily  when  dry,  and  it  is  thus  best  to  cut  it 
when  the  dew  is  still  on  it  and  the  grain  is  damp. 
It  should  be  cut  with  the  cradle,  and  allowed 
to  lie  until  again  damp  with  dew,  when  it  may 
be  raked  up  into  bunches,  and  set  up  in  small 
shocks,  without  being  bound,  as  shown  in  the 
cut.  The  liaulm  or  straw  will  always  tangle 
sufficiently  to  make  the  shocks  hang  together, 
and  binding  would  cause  much  unnecessary 
waste.  It  should  stay  in  these  shocks,  which 
are  very  open  and  admit  air  and  sunshine,  until 
the  grain  is  cured,  when  it  should  be  thrashed 
immediately.  It  will  not  do  to  stack  it  or  put 
it  away  in  a  mow,  as  it  heats  and  spoils  very 
readily,  and  after  being  heated  its  value  for 
flour  is  very  much  diminished.  .  It  should  be 
hauled  on  a  bright,  windy  day,  if  possible,  and 
thrashed  as  it  is  hauled,  the  grain  cleaned  up 
immediately,  and  either  sold  at  once,  or  stored 
in  an  airy  room  or  granary.  The  earliest  buck¬ 
wheat  flour  in  the  market  brings  the  best  price, 
and  that  ground  on  a  clear,  windy,  dry  day,  both 
yields  more  and  better  flour  then  when  ground 
in  damp,  close  weather.  Buckwheat  chopped 
with  oats  or  rye  makes  excellent  feed  for  horses, 
hogs,  or  milch-cows,  and  the  bran  will  increase 
the  flow  of  milk  in  cows,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  makes  poor  white  butter. 

- =»-, — -o®«~ — - - 

Building  Concrete  Houses. 


Edwin  D.  Knapp, Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.,  sends 
us  the  following  directions  for  putting  up  con- 


Fig.  1. — SIDE  OF  BOX  FOR  CONCRETE  WALL. 


Crete  buildings.  In  his  neighborhood  there  are 
eighteen  buildings,  including  one  fine  residence, 
several  smaller  dwelling-houses,  and  barns. 
The  principle  is  the  same  as  that  described  in 
the  Agriculturist  for  March,  1872,  but  the  mate¬ 
rial  used  is  common  lime  instead  of  cement, 


and  the  construction  of  the  boxes  is  somewhat 
different.  He  says  after  the  foundations  are 
ready  the  boxes  arc  to  be  set  up.  They  are 
made  of  strips  of  2  x  4  inch  stuff,  ten  or  more 


feet  long,  as  may  be  desired  to  fit  the  length  of 
wall  to  be  built.  On  these  strips  are  nailed 
boards  twenty-one  inches  long,  fitting  close  to¬ 


gether.  A  sufficient  number  of  boxes  is  provided 
to  go  once  around  the  building.  Fig.  1  shows 
the  side  of  the  box  put  together.  These  sides  are 
kept  in  place  by  5/8-inch  iron  rods,  two  inches 
of  which  is  bent  into  an  angle  at  one  end,  and 
a  screw  and  thumb-nut  is  made  at  the  other 


end.  The  length  of  these  rods  will  depend  on 
the  thickness  of  the  wall.  Each  box  should 
have  three  rods,  and  holes  are  bored  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  each  side  to  receive  them.  The  sides  of 
the  boxes  are  kept  in  place  on  the  top  by  strips 
laid  across  with  notches  cut  to  receive  the  sides. 
These  are  shown,  and  also  the  rods,  in  fig.  2. 
Care  is  to  be  taken  in  setting  the  boxes  to  have 
the  sides  plumb,  and  always  the  same  distance 
apart,  or  the  wall  will  not  go  up  evenly.  These 
buildings  should  not  have  sharp  corners,  and  in 
the  arrangement  made  for  the  corners,  as  shown 
in  fig.  3,  a  beveled  piece  is  fastened  (as  shown 
at  a)  into  the  corner  of  the  box  to  provide  for 
this.  When  the  boxes  are  placed  properly  they 
are  filled  with  the  concrete.  This  is  made  of 
common  mortar  of  coarse,  sharp  sand  and  lime, 
in  the  ordinary  proportions,  and  is  put  into  the 
box,  and  the  stone  is  compactly  bedded  into  it. 
The  stone  may  be  common  field  stone,  large  and 
small  together,  but  too  many  large  stones  are 
not  advisable;  it  is  best  to  break  most  of  them 
if  they  run  all  large.  It  is  very  important  that 
the  stone  should  be  perfectly  im¬ 
bedded  and  packed  in  the  mortar. 

When  the  window  and  door  frames 
are  put  in,  they  should  be  made  with 
beveled  sides,  as  in  fig.  4,  and  the 
ends  of  the  boxes  should  be  tacked  to 
them  with  a  close  fit.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  this  attachment  'to  the 
boxes  at  the  ends,  unless  it  happens 
to  come  so;  the  beveled  sides  of  the 
frames  may  be  tacked  to  any  part  of 
the  boxes  they  may  happen  to  come 
against.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have 
any  skilled  labor  about  these  build¬ 
ings;  common  smart  laborers  pro¬ 
perly  superintended  will  do  the 
work  very  well.  When  the  course  is  finish¬ 
ed,  the  bolts  are  unscrewed  and  drawn  out, 
the  boxes  come  apart,  and  are  set  up  again 
for  another  course  as  soon  as  the  previous  one 


is  sufficiently  set.  One  to  two  days  are  required 
to  make  it  solid.  As  the  walls  are  carried  up, 
the  flues  for  the  chimneys  are  made  by  inserting 
in  the  wall  the  block  shown  at  fig.  5.  This  is 
made  in  three  tapering  pieces.  The  center  one 
has  a  ring  fixed  in  it  by  which  it  is  drawn  out, 
then  the  sides  are  taken  out,  and  the  blocks  set 
higher  up  for  the  next  round.  These  are  made 
large  enough  to  suit  the  size  of  flue  required. 
A  'wall  sixteen  inches  thick  is  sufficient  for  a 
large  building,  a  foot  is  thick  enough  for  a 
smaller  one.  If  it  is  desired  to  finish  off  the 
wall  smoothly,  a  floating  is  given  with  common 
mortar,  and  a  wash  to  color  it  may  be  made  by 
taking  five  parts  of  water,  to  one  part  of  mo¬ 
lasses,  and  thicken  with  cement  to  a  proper  con¬ 
sistence  for  awash,  and  mineral  paints  or  ocliers 
may  be  added  to  suit  the  taste  as  to  the  color. 


Double-Trees  and  Uneven  Pulling. 


Some  months  ago  the  question  was  submitted| 
to  us  whether,  when  one  horse  of  a  team  wras 
pulling  ahead  of  another,  either  horse  was1 
necessarily  doing  more  work  than  his  mate.1 
This  question  was  so  simple  that  a  plain  answer 
was  easily  given,  and  we  gave  it,  as  we  believe 
correctly,  in  replying  no.  This  reply  has 
given  rise  to  a  large  number  of  communications, 
amongst  which  was  one  from  the  propounder 
of  the  original  question,  who  we  discovered  had 
a  dispute  about  the  matter,  and  had  agreed  to 
refer  to  the  American  Agriculturist  for  a  deci¬ 
sion.  Of  course,  it  was  unsatisfactory  to  the 
defeated  party,  who  felt  himself  aggrieved, 
which  seems  not  to  be  exactly  the  way  of  sub¬ 
mitting  to  the  decision  of  a  referee.  Had  we 
known  that  we  were  to  be  placed  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  umpire  we  should  have  declined  it  as  a 
thankless  and  useless  piece  of  business. 


The  question,  as  originally  propounded,  au- 


Fig.  1. — DOUBLE-TREE. 


mitted  of  no  contingency  or  limitation,  and  was 
therefore  answered  on  its  merits  as  a  plain  and 
simple  one.  But  it  is  in  practice  subject  to  so 
many  complications,  that  much  confusion  is 
likely  to  arise  in  the  minds  of  those  who  can 
not  easily  view  a  question  in  several  ways  at 
once.  Now,  we 
propose  to  place 
the  matter  final¬ 
ly  in  such  a  way  Fig.  2 — single-tree. 

that  the  ques¬ 
tion  will  be  readily  understood,  and  may  be  prac¬ 
tically  useful.  Freed  from  all  those  little  niceties 
of  mechanics,  which  practically  are  of  no  ac¬ 
count,  there  are  three  ways  in  which  uneven  pull¬ 
ing  operates,  and  these  wholly  depend  on  the 
position  of  the  holes  in  the  double-tree.  If  they 
are  all  in  a  straight  line  with  each  other,  as  in 
fig.  1,  practically  each  horse  will  pull  equally 
in  whatever  position  the  double-tree  may  be,  so 
long  as  it  is  free  from  entanglement.  If  the 
middle  hole  is  behind  the  line  of  the  end  holes, 
the  horse  in  advance  is  doing  more  than  his 
share  of  the  work;  and  if  the  center  hole  is 
ahead  of  the  line  of  the  end  holes  the  rear 
horse  will  do  most  work ;  and  lastly,  the  further 
the  center  hole  is  out  of  line  the  greater  dif¬ 
ference  in  draft  is  occasioned  by  the  unevenness 
of  the  draft. 

"While  considering  this  question,  it  is  worth 
while  to  notice  the  forms  of  double  and  single- 
trees,  both  as  relating  to  the  case  in  point  and 


Fig.  5. 
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to  their  strength  in  use.  While  we  need  to 
have  them  light,  they  must  be  strong,  and  the 
form  that  will  best  include  these  two  requisites 
is  the  best  to  use.  In  figs.  1  and  2  we  give 
forms  of  double  and  single  trees  which  have 
been  used  by  us  for  many  years  in  farm  work 
and  in  heavy  lumbering,  and  we  consider  them 
preferable  to  any  other.  The  double-tree  has 
the  three  holes  in  line,  and  is  strengthened  by 
light  iron  bands,  so  placed  as  to  resist  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  rupture  the  wood.  This  enables  them 
to  be  made  much  lighter  than  they  otherwise 
could  be  to  be  equally  strong.  Fig.  2  shows  a 
single-tree  with  the  “belly”  placed  in  the  front. 
There  it  is  of  greatest  use  in  resisting  strain ; 
when  placed  behind  it  is  of  the  very  least  ser¬ 
vice.  We  have  to  acknowledge  a  communica¬ 
tion  from  Prof.  Miles,  of  the  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  of  Michigan,  on  this  subject, 
which  we  should  gladly  publish  had  we  space, 
but  as  he  entirely  indorses  our  views  as  to  the 
effects  of  uneven  pulling  in  the  several  shapes 
it  may  be  made  to  take,  its  purpose  is  accom¬ 
plished  in  this  earlier  prepared  article.  We 
hope  the  matter  is  now  finally  set  at  rest. 

-  « — — «•»> - - 

A  Case  of  Mixed  Husbandry. 


We  have  no  doubt  that  in  all  the  older  States, 
near  good  markets,  mixed  husbandry  is  better 
both  for  the  farmer  and  the  farm.  The  grain 
farms  of  the  West  are  deteriorating,  and  the 
plantations  of  the  South  are  becoming  barren 
by  the  persistent  cultivation  of  cotton  and  to¬ 
bacco,  without  fertilizers.  Every  crop  impover¬ 
ishes  the  land  and  takes  something  from  the 
capital  of  the  land-holder.  With  mixed  hus¬ 
bandry  it  is  quite  possible  to  return  to  the  soil 
more  than  is  carried  off  every  year.  The  annual 
sales  may  be  steadily  increased,  and  the  soil  be 
kept  constantly  increasing  in  fertility  from  the 
products  of  the  farm.  There  is  a  great  safe¬ 
guard,  too,  in  mixed  husbandry  against  loss  of 
crops  from  peculiarities  of  the  season.  The 
cultivator  does  not  put  all  his  eggs  in  one  basket. 
He  is  certain  to  have  something  that  will  be 
specially  adapted  to  the  season.  If  great  heat 
comes,  and  drouth,  Indian  corn  will  be  success¬ 
ful.  If  he  has  a  wet  season,  grass  and  roots 
will  flourish,  and  the  extra  growth  of  potatoes, 
beets,  and  turnips  will  compensate  for  the  de¬ 
ficiency  in  the  corn-bin.  In  the  variety  of  his 
crops  he  is  certain  to  have  something  that  will 
sell  at  paying  prices. 

As  an  example  of  mixed  farming  we  present 
the  sales  of  a  New  England  farm  for  the  past 
year,  taken  from  the  record: 


FROM  TIIB  HEED. 

Heifers  and  beef  cows .  $743  S4 

Veal  calves .  106  73 

Butter .  149  47 


Total  from  herd . $1,000  04 

FROM  THE  FLOCK. 

Lambs,  sheep,  and  wool .  113  76 

Pigs  and  Pork .  256  33 

Turkeys .  3S9  23 

Hens .  46  33 

Eggs— 261  dozen . .  68  33 

Geese . : . : . . .  35  42 

Ducks .  24  54 


Total  animal  products . $1,933  98 

Potatoes  .  108  12 

Lima  beans .  25  50 

Onions . 26  77 

Straw .  68  95 

Pasture .  4  50 

Vegetables .  130  92 

Pickles .  22  50 

Cranberries .  8  00 

Bye . " . . .’  6  85 

Wood . 372  74 

Kailroad  ties .  123  20 


Total  amount  of  sales .  $2,832  03 


In  looking  at  these  figures  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  sales  of  animal  products  are  $1,933.98, 


while  the  vegetable  products  amount  to  only 
$898.05,  and  of  this  nearly  $500  is  for  wood 
and  timber.  The  hay,  corn,  oats,  rye,  and  the 
large  root  crop,  carrots,  beets,  mangels,  and  tur¬ 
nips,  were  nearly  all  consumed  upon  the  farm. 
And  in  addition  to  these  there  were  large  pur¬ 
chases  of  corn  and  hay  to  winter  thirty  head 
of  horses  and  cattle  and  thirty-two  sheep. 
Large  quantities  of  peat,  loam,  and  leaves  are 
used  in  the  yards  and  stables  in  making  manure, 
and  iu  addition  the  wood  sold  is  exchanged  for 
fertilizers.  These  are  used  extensively  iu  top¬ 
dressing  the  meadows  as  well  as  in  raising  hoed 
crops.  The  purchase  of  fertilizers  is  regarded 
as  only  a  temporary  necessity  to  bring  up  ex¬ 
hausted  fields.  The  farm  will  soon  be  in  a 
condition  to  keep  fifty  head  of  cattle,  and  to 
make  manure  enough  to  keep  the  fields  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  in  fertility. 

Another  item  worthy  of  notice  is  that  of 
poultry  and  its  products,  amounting  to  $563.85. 
Nearly  four  hundred  of  this  is  from  turkeys. 
They  have  a  good  range  through  pastures  and 
woodland,  and  pick  up  their  own  living  mainly 
from  June  to  October.  Poultry,  especially  the 
turkeys,  is  regarded  as  more  profitable  than  any 
other  stock  kept  on  the  farm.  The  best  varieties 
are  selected,  and  none  but  the  largest  and  best 
are  kept  for  breeders.  Sheep  stand  next  to  poul¬ 
try  in  the  profit  they  yield.  The  sales  for  this 
year  were  from  a  flock  of  ten  sheep  only.  They 
paid  more  than  one  hundred  per  cent  above  the 
cost  of  keeping.  The  least  profitable  stock 
kept  is  swine.  They  consume  the  buttermilk, 
and  make  a  good  deal  of  manure  of  excellent 
quality,  and  if  there  is  any  profit,  it  is  found 
only  in  the  item  of  manure.  But  it  is  doubted 
if  swine  can  be  raised  profitably  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  at  the  present  prices  of  pork.  Of  course, 
those  who  know  the  great  superiority  of  home¬ 
grown  pork  aud  hams,  will  continue  to  raise 
enough  for  home  consumption  at  whatever  cost. 
But  to  compete  in  the  market  with  Western 
pork  does  not  pay  even  at  the  extra  price  which 
the  Eastern  article  commands.  The  grain  would 
give  much  better  results  if  fed  to  poultry,  sheep, 
or  cows.  Witli  this  single  exception  the  policy 
of  raising  animal  products  for  market  rather  than 
vegetable  is  regarded  as  sound. 

Of  the  common  farm  crops  rye  probably  pays 
better  than  any  other  grain.  There  lias  been 
increasing  demand  for  rye-straw  iu  all  Eastern 
markets  for  litter,  until  it  is  nearly  as  valuable 
as  bay.  As  a  rule,  the  straw  sells  for  as  much 
per  acre  as  the  grain,  and  if  the  grain  can  be 
kept  at  home,  the  farm  can  easily  bear  the  loss 
of  the  straw.  With  a  light  dressing  of  manure 
it  is  easy  to  get  12  or  15  bushels.of  rye  and  a 
ton  of  straw  to  the  acre.  The  labor  is  mainly 
that  of  getting  iu  the  seed,  and  it  comes  at  a 
season  when  other  work  is  not  pressing.  Corn 
pays  only  because  there  is  so  much  excellent 
fodder  in  the  stalks,  when  they  are  properly 
cured.  Market-gardening  will  pay  very  well 
near  cities  and  villages,  where  the  business  is 
not  already  overdone.  But  it  is  properly  a  busi¬ 
ness  by  itself,  and  requires  more  skill  and  capital 
than  most  farmers  possess  to  make  it  pay.  It 
wants  glass,  large  stores  of  manure,  which  are 
likely  to  rob  other  parts  of  the  farm,  early 
hours,  and  close  attention  to  marketing,  which 
will  absorb  the  attention  of  one  man  during  the 
season.  Root  crops  may  be  grown  to  almost 
any  extent.  If  the  market  is  dull,  they  may 
safely  be  fed  out  to  stock,  where  they  are  certain 
to  pay  a  handsome  profit.  With  suitable  soil 
and  improved  tools  ruta-bagas  and  mangels  can 
be  raised  at  eight  cents  a  bushel,  aud  we  know 
of  nothing  better  to  make  up  for  a  short  bay 


or  grain  crop.  On  any  farm  devoted  to  mixed 
husbandry  roots  should  have  a  large  place. 


Top-dressing  Grass  Land. 


It  is  a  good  thing  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
or  before  we  thrash  the  new  crops,  to  clean  up 
the  yards,  sheds,  and  every  part  of  the  premises 
where  any  kind  of  fertilizing  material  can  be 
found.  The  amount  of  manure  that  can  be 
scraped  together  iu  this  way  will  be  far  greater 
than  most  farmers  imagine.  If  it  is  allowed  to 
lie  spread  out  iu  the  yards  the  fall  rains  will 
wash  out  nearly  all  the  valuable  ingredients. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  idea  that  manure 
spread  out  on  the  land  during  the  hot  weather 
in  August  must  lose  much  of  its  valuable  in¬ 
gredients  by  evaporation.  With  very  rare  ex¬ 
ceptions,  such  is  not  the  case.  Many  farmers 
would  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  draw 
out  all  the  manure  they  can  gather  together  and 
spread  it  out  at  this  season  on  their  grass  land, 
either  on  meadows,  permanent  pastures,  or  on 
grass  land  that  is  to  be  plowed  up  next  spring. 

We  would  specially  recommend  tlie  free  use 


Fig.  1. — FRAME  AND  SASH  FOR  DRYING  FRUIT. 


of  the  harrow  after  the  manure  is  spread.  Go 
over  it  several  times,  and  respread  any  of  the 
manure  that  the  harrows  may  draw  into  heaps. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  cows  and 
sheep  do  not  like  the  grass  after  it  has  been  top- 
dressed.  If  the  manure  is  well  harrowed  and 
completely  broken  up,  the  first  rain  will  wash 
much  of  the  soluble  matter  into  the  soil,  and 
the  grass  will  spring  up  and  be  sweet  and  ten¬ 
der,  and  all  animals  will  eat  it  with  far  greater 
avidity  than  grass  not  top-dressed. 


About  Drying  Fruit. 


That  there  are  better  ways  of  preserving 
fruit  than  drying,  all  wlio  put  up  their  cans  of 
peaches,  cherries,  and  other  fruits  will  admit. 
There  is  really  nothing  equal  to  properly  canned 
or  bottled  fruit.  But  there  are  thousands  who 
live  where  fruit  is  plenty  and  bottles  and  cans 
are  scarce.  It  requires  no  little  skill  and  some 


Fig.  2.— OVEN  FOR  DRYING  FRUIT; 


outlay  to  bottle  fruit,  and  but  few  care  to  put 
up  more  than  will  be  needed  by  their  own 
families.  The  sun  and  the  air  are  free  to  all, 
hence  thousands  dry  fruit  Avhere  one  puts  it  up 
in  the  improved  method.  They  may  not  be  for 
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some  purposes  as  good  as  that  which,  is  canned, 
but  there  is  a  flavor  about  dried  apples  and 
dried  peaches  peculiar  to  them,  aud  while 
we  have  a  plenty  of  canned  peaches  we  like 


fruit  of  some  kind  curing  in  the  yard.  Many 
of  the  dry-houses  were  of  the  rudest  descrip¬ 
tion — built  of  logs,  with  a  flue  running  through 
the  bottom.  The  sketch  (fig.  4)  is  of  one  of  the 


best  quality  is  very  white,  but  not  so  fine  in 
flavor,  as  the  fruit  to  obtain  this  color  must  be 
pulled  and  dried  when  green.  Old  housewives 
prefer  the  mahogany-colored  apple  for  cooking,” 


now  and  then  a  pie  made  of  the  dried  fruit. 
Persons  far  away  from  all  access  to  cans 
and  jars,  having  an  abundance  of  fruit,  dry  it 
and  turn  it  into  cash.  Many  a  hard-working 
Woman  in  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina  or  in 
the  abundant  orchards  of  Ohio  and  Illinois  and 
other  Western  States  dries  fruit 
enough  to  supply  her  family  with 
groceries  for  the  }rear.  There 
are  various  ways  of  drying  fruit. 

A  few  years  ago  we  were  much 
interested  in  seeingliow  a  share  of 
the  abundant  peach  crop  in  Mis¬ 
souri  was  disposed  of.  A  rude 
oven  was  made  in  the  side  of  a 
bank,  some  broad  stones  formed 
the  top,  and  underneath  these  a 
slow  fire  was  made.  Upon  the 
stones  were  placed  peaches,  cut 
through  to  the  center.  A  slow 
fire  was  kept  up  in  the  oven, 
and  the  fruit  gradually  dried.  A 
rude  shelter  was  made  over  this 
drying  oven  to  protect  the  fruit 
from  sudden  showers.  Peaches 
dried  in  this  rude  way  are  highly 
prized  by  the  German  population 
of  the  West,  and  have  a  local 
name  which  we  have  forgotten. 

An  enormous  business  in 
the  aggregate  is  done  in 
North  Carolina  in  drying  fruit. 

Mr.  Woodward,  our  artist  in 
the  South,  sent  us  an  account 
of  the  drying  of  fruit  at  High 
Point,  N.  C.  He  says  that  dried 
fruit  to  the  value  of  three  to  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars  is  an¬ 
nually  sent  from  that  point  alone.  He  writes : 

“As  enormous  as  the  business  is  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate,  no  one  person  carries  it  on  to  any  great 
extent.  Every  family  has  its  orchard  and  dry- 
house.  In  my  travels  through  the  surrounding 
country,  I  did  not  see  a  house  that  did  not  have 


most  improved  kinds — a  circular  building,  with 
a  revolving  post  in  the  center,  on  which  are 
racks  to  place  the  triangular-shaped  trays.  A 
person  standing  outside  can  in  this  way  turn  the 
rack  and  reach  any  tray  without  difficulty.  The 
flue  is  at  the  base  inside,  extending  around  the 


Fig.  4. — A  SOUTHERN  DRYING-HOUSE. 

whole  house,  thereby  securing  an  even  tem¬ 
perature.  The  house  (built  of  brick)  is  very 
close,  so  that  no  heat  escapes.  It  takes  a  day 
and  night  for  peaches  to  dry  thoroughly.  Ap¬ 
ples,  as  a  general  thing,  are  dried  in  the  sun  (as 
shown  in  fig.  3),  taking  about  two  days.  The 


Drying  fruit  in  the  open  air  on  trays  or  shelves 
is  not  altogether  a  satisfactory  process.  It  is 
slow  and  uncleanly,  is  often  interfered  with  by 
the  iveather,  aud  the  fruit  is  very  often  damaged 
by  flies.  A  very  simple  and  effectual  method 
may  be  taken  by  using  the  sash  and  frame  of  a 
liot-bed.  As  soon  as  the  hot¬ 
bed  has  served  its  purpose  in 
the  spring,  it  should  be  clear¬ 
ed  out  and  the  boards  -washed 
off;  shelves  may  be  laid  with¬ 
in  it,  which  should  be  covered 
with  clean  white  paper,  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  fruit  and  to  reflect  the 
heat,  and  a  strip  of  wire-gauze 
or  mosquito-net  fastened  at  the 
back  to  permit  the  escape  of  the 
damp  heated  air.  The  glazed 
sash  may  then  be  kept  closed, 
and  the  entrance  of  flies  prevent¬ 
ed.  The  temperature  within  the 
sash  will  be  sufficient  to  dry  the 
fruit  very  rapidly,  and  rain  does 
not  interfere  with  the  operation 
except  to  suspend  it  temporarily. 

The  arrangement  is  shown  at 
figure  1.  At  figure  2  is  shown 
a  cheap  and  useful  dry-house 
for  the  use  of  artificial  heat. 
It  is  made  of  sheet-iron,  with 
perforated  sheet-iron  shelves,  the 
edges  of  which  are  turned  up  so 
as  to  form  shallow  pans,  and  a 
tube  similar  to  a  common  stove¬ 
pipe  passes  through  it,  having  an 
opening  at  the  outside,  as  shown 
in  the  figure.  A  handful  of  live 
coals  of  hard  wood  or  charcoal  is 
sufficient  to  raise  the  requisite  heat,  and  care 
only  is  needed  to  keep  the  heat  low  enough  to 
dry  aud  not  to  cook  the  fruit.  Fruit  dried  in 
this  manner  is  sweeter,  and  retains  its  natural 
flavor  better,  than  that  dried  by  the  sun.  The 
more  rapidly  the  drying  is  performed,  the  better. 
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The  Green  Dragon. 

In  July  we  gave  an  engraving  of  a  common 
but  very  interesting  plant,  the  Indian  Turnip, 
Ariscema  tnphyllum.  We  now  present  a  draw- 


Farther  south  it  is  replaced  by  a  more  hairy 
and  simple-leaved  species,  Lupinus  villosus. 

But  the  Lupines  of  the  Atlantic  States  sink 
into  insignificance  when  compared  with  the  fine 
species  of  the  Pacific  coast.  In  California  and 


seeds  are  generally  kept  by  our  best  seedsmen, 
and  we  may  remark  that  this,  and  all  other 
perennial  Lupines  that  we  have  cultivated,  are 
very  impatient  of  removal  after  they  become 
large.  We  start  the  seed  in  boxes,  and  after 


the  green  dragox. — {Anscema  Dracontium.)  the  mart-leaved  lupine. — {Lupinus  polyphyllus.) 


ing  of  another  species,  Ariscsma  Dracontium , 
the  Green  Dragon  or  Dragon  Root.  This  is 
much  less  common  than  the  other  species,  and 
though  not  quite  so  showy  is  nevertheless  a 
plant  that  is  likely  to  arrest  attention.  Its  leaf — 
it  usually  has  but  one — is  singularly  divided  into 
from  seven  to  eleven  and  even  as  many  as  thir¬ 
teen  leaflets.  The  flower  is  greenish,  and  not 
showy.  The  spathe,  or  envelope  that  surrounds 
the  flowers,  instead  of  being  broad  and  bent  over 
at  the  top  as  in  the  other  species,  is  rolled  into 
a  narrow  tube  and  terminates  in  a  short  erect 
point,  and  the  spadix  upon  which  the  small 
flowers  are  fixed  extends  considerably  beyond 
the  spathe.  This  has  not  the  turnip-shaped 
root-stock  of  the  Indian  Turnip,  but  a  cluster 
of  small  tubers.  The  plant  is  found  on  rich 
river  banks  in  most  parts  of  the  Atlantic  States. 
Tiie  drawing  was  made  from  a  specimen  from 
-our  garden,  where  we  find  it  a  curious  if  not 
very  showy  member  of  the  collection. 

- *»-. - —a  «  u— - 

The  Many-leaved  Lupine. 

The  genus  Lupine  (or  Lupinus)  is  a  very  fine 
one.  It  includes  annuals,  biennials,  and  peren¬ 
nials.  Some  of  these  are  in  Europe  important 
forage  plants,  and  others  are  grown  for  orna¬ 
ment.  The  common  Wild  Lupine,  Lupinus 
perennis,  is  well  known,  it  being  common  in 
sandy  soil  in  the  Northern  and  Middle  States. 


Oregon  there  are  forty  or  more  species,  some  of 
them  forming  large  branching  plants,  with 
showy  racemes  of  flowers,  which  are  white,  yel¬ 
low,  and  through  all  shades  of  blue  to  deep  pur¬ 
ple.  Only  a  few  of  these  far  Western  Lupines 
have  been  brought  into  cultivation,  and  the  best 
known  of  these  is  the  Many-leaved  Lupine, 
Lupinus  polyphyllus,  which  is  now  a  not  rare 
and  very  showy  ornament  in  our  gardens.  We 
have  grown  it  for  several  years,  blit  have  never 
succeeded  in  raising  such  fine  plants  as  we  saw 
growing  wild  in  California.  It  was  near  a 
miserable  little  Indian  village  called  San  Felipe 
that  we  came  across  a  large  patch  which  seemed 
to  us  one  of  the  finest  floral  displays  we  ever 
witnessed.  The  plants  stood  at  least  six  feet 
high,  and  the  flower-racemes  were  from  one  to 
two  feet  in  length.  These  stood  up  above  a 
wonderfully  luxuriant  mass  of  foliage,  and  the 
whole  formed  a  flower-show  that  we  shall  never 
forget.  As  we  grow  it  in  the  garden,  the  stems 
seldom  reach  higher  than  three  feet;  still, 
though  it  falls  far  short  of  the  beauty  it  pos¬ 
sesses  in  its  native  locality,  the  plant  is  a  very 
desirable  one  for  the  garden,  as  it  remains  in 
bloom  a  long  time,  and  has  a  stately  aspect  that 
is  very  pleasing.  The  specific  name,  polyphyllus, 
has  reference  to  the  many  divisions  of  the  leaf, 
which  are  sometimes  as  many  as  fifteen.  The 
flowers  are  variously  colored,  being  purple, 
blue,  and  even  white  in  different  seedings.  The 


the  plants  show  a  few  leaves  transplant  them 
to  the  place  where  they  are  to  bloom.  Remov¬ 
ing  large  plants  is  not  likely  to  be  successful. 

• - - - -  ■  nra^en.ii  - 

The  Cabbage-Worm  ( Pieris  rupee). 

The  “Cabbage-worm”  is  not  ft  pleasant  sub¬ 
ject,  but  he  is  a  very  important  one.  Where  he 
came  from,  and  how  he  got  here,  are  matters 
which  have  been  sufficiently  discussed.  The 
cultivator’s  interest  begins  and  ends  with  the 
more  important  facts  that  he  is  here,  and  that 
he  must  be  got  rid  of,  or  cabbage-growers  must 
find  another  occupation. 

With  the  worm,  as  a  worm,  there  is  little  use 
in  contending.  It  is  not  a  sensitive  creature, 
and  cares  little  for  bad  tastes  and  bad  smells. 
Its  mission  is  to  eat  cabbage,  and  it  fulfills  it  in 
spite  of  all  obstacles.  The  only  way  to  attack 
it  with  any  hope  of  success  is  to  nip  it  in  the 
bud,  and  its  particular  bud  is  the  pretty  white 
butterfly  that  lays  the  myriad  eggs  from  which 
it  is  hatched.  Fortunately,  these  butterflies  are 
somewhat  influenced  by  foul  odors,  and  whale- 
oil  soap,  fish  pomace,  carbolic  soap,  flowers  of 
sulphur,  and  such  nastiness,  will  incline  them  to 
seek  other  foraging  ground.  This  means  will 
do  much  to  abate  the  nuisance,  but  the  further 
precaution  should  be  taken  to  catch  and  kill  as 
many  of  them  as  possible. 

Farmers  and  gardeners  should  combine  to 
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make  up  a  purse  from  which  to  pay  children  for 
hunting  them.  It  would  be  a  very  good  invest¬ 
ment  to  pay  $1  per  100  for  all  the  white  butter¬ 
flies  that  are  delivered,  and  an  active  boy  with 
a  light  net  (made  of  ordinary  mosquito-cloth) 
can  catch  several  hundred  in  a  day.  Every 
butterfly  killed,  especial ljr  if  early  in  the  season, 
means  a  good  many  heads  of  sound  cabbage 
saved  from  the  destroyer.  It  behooves  cultiva¬ 
tors  to  give  their  minds  to  this  matter,  for  this 
insignificant-looking  worm  promises  within  a 
very  short  time  to  remove  the  cabbage  from  the 
bill  of  fare  of  that  very  large  part  of  our  popu¬ 
lation  to  whom  “boiled  dinner”  is  a  semi¬ 
weekly  necessity. 

[While  we  agree  with  our  associate,  from 
whom  the  above  is  received,  as  to  the  import¬ 
ance  of  attacking  the  “worm”  in  the  butterfly 
state,  we  can  not  subscribe  to  his  statement  that 
it  can  not  be  fought  successfully  while  a  worm. 
Our  garden  patch  of  early  cabbages  was  badly 
infested  by  the  worms  early  in  the  season.  A 
few  siftings  of  air-slaked  lime  completely 
routed  them. — Ed.] 

Eggs  in  Grape  Canes  and  Apple  Twigs. 

BY  C.  V.  RILEY. 


[The  following  note,  with  specimens,  from  M. 
II.  Garland,  Amherst  Co.,  Va.,  was  forwarded 
to  Mr.  C.  Y.  Riley,  State  Entomologist  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  who  returns  the  accompanying  full  reply, 
with  illustrations. — Ed.J 
“Inclosed  you  will  find  a  cutting  from  a  grape¬ 
vine  (Eumelan),  which  you  will  observe  has  been 
punctured  by  some  insect.  By  splitting  through 
the  center  you  will  find  imbedded  in  the  pith  a 
small  worm  or  grub,  about  1/s  of  an  inch  in 
length;  yellowish  white  in  color;  but  apparently 
in  a  dormant  state.  Is  the  vine  injured  by  it? 
If  so,  what  is  the  remedy  ?  What  is  its  name  ?  ” 
The  above  letter  with  the  accompanying  twigs 
came  to  hand  some  time  ago. 
From  the  frequency  with  W'hicli 
queries  regarding  these  and  similar 
punctures  are  made,  it  is  evident 
that  little  is  known  about  them, 
and  that  a  few  explanations  will 
prove  interesting  to  many  of  your 
readers. 

Those  sent  by  Mr.  Garland  are 
illustrated  at  Fig.  1.  The  punc¬ 
tures  are  in  a  straight  row,  about 
one  third  to  one  half-inch  apart, 
and  appear  as  though  made  bjr  a 
rather  large-sized  pin  (b  b).  Each 
puncture  leads  to  from  ten  to  twelve 
slender,  elongate  eggs  (c),  about  a 
tenth  of  an  inch  long,  and  deposited 
on  either  side  of  the  puncture, 
lengthwise ,  in  the  pith  (a).  About 
the  first  of  May  they  hatch  out  into 
little  dingy  crickets,  and  though  I 
have  not  yet  kept  them  until  the 
last  molt,  and  no  one  has  ever  bred 
the  perfect  insect,  I  have  little 
doubt  but  it  will  prove  to  be  the 
Jumping  Cricket  ( Orocharis  salta-- 
tor ,  Uhler),  so  named,  I  suppose, 
by  my  friend  P.  R.  Uhler,  of  Baltimore,  be¬ 
cause  it  does  not  jump  as  much  as  some  of  its 
confreres.  This  insect  (Fig.  2)  is  of  a  pale 
yellowish  brown  color,  and  the  female  (a)  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  male  ( b )  in  possessing  a  long 
ovipositor,  and  in  her  wings  being  more  rounded 
and  less  ribbed  and  veined,  so  that  she  can  not 
chat  and  sing  as  does  her  lord. 

These  Jumping  Crickets  are  at  times  quite  in¬ 
jurious,  for  they  have  a  vicious  habit  of  sever- 


Fig.  1. 


PUNCTURED 

CANE. 


ing  green  grapes  from  their  stems,  and  uselessly 
scattering  them  upon  the  ground — always  per¬ 
forming  their  nefarious  work  at  night.  The  eggs 
should  therefore  be  destroyed  ;  and  this  is  best 
done  by  cutting  and  burning  in  the  winter-time. 

Other  eggs,  which  I  receive  quite  often,  are 
those  illustrated  at  figure- 3. 

The  twigs  or  canes  of  various  cultivated  plants, 
and  notably  those  of  the  Grape-vine,  Apple, 
Peach,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  White  Willow, 
and  Soft  Maple,  are  often  more  or  less  split  or  dis¬ 
figured  by  a  series  of  closely  set  but  irregular 
punctures,  as  illustrated  at  a.  Upon  cutting  into 
such  twigs  we  find  that,  unlike  the  eggs  we  have 
already  mentioned,  these  all  lie  diagonally  across 
the  pith,  close  together,  in  a  single,  irregular, 


Fig.  2.— JUMPING  CRICKET,  MALE  AND  FEMALE. 

longitudinal  row,  as  at  b.  More  carefully  exam¬ 
ined  with  a  lens,  each  egg  appears  pale  yellowish, 
sub-elliptical,  a  little  curved,  more  pointed  at 
lower  end  (c),  and  capped  at  the  head  or  more 
rounded  end  with  regularly  arranged  white, 
opaque  granulations,  which,  under  a  low- 
power  microscope,  appear  as  shown  at  d. 

These  are  the  eggs  of  the  Snowy  Tree- 
cricket  ((Ecanthusniveus,  Harr.).  The  young 
also  hatch  about  the  first  of  May.  After 
eating  through  its  egg-cap,  the  new-born 
cricket  is  still  enveloped  in  an  exceedingly 
fine  membrane,  from  which  it  soon  extricates 
itself,  and  which  it  leaves  at  the  orifice  of 
the  puncture.  These  young  crickets  are 
whitish  and  very  act¬ 
ive,  and  generally  con¬ 
ceal  themselves  in  the 
thick  June  foliage  of 
our  woods  or  our  or¬ 
chards.  At  this  time  of 
their  life  they  subsist 
principally  on  plant- 
lice,  eggs  of  insects,  and  <2 
other  delicate  animal 
food;  and  if  they  can 
get  nothing  better,  will 
exhibit  their  cannibal¬ 
istic  propensities  b  y 
devouring  the  weaker 
individuals  of  their  own 
kind.  Subsequently,  as 
they  grow  larger,  they 
are  often  content  with  a 
vegetable  diet,  and  thus 
they  perfectly  combine 
in  one  species  herbiv¬ 
orous  and  carnivorous 
habits.  After  the  first 
molt  they  begin  to  vary 
a  good  deal  in  color,  the 
females  generally  being 
quite  dark.  When  ma¬ 
ture,  the  female  insect  presents  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  figure  4,  and  the  male  that  of  figure  5. 

I  have  at  the  present  time  an  extensive  young 
brood  of  these  little  crickets  in  one  of  my  breed¬ 


Fig. 


3.— PUNCTURED 
TWIGS. 


ing  cages.  They  were  hatched  from  a  Sofc-ma- 
ple  twig,  which  furnished  material  for  our  illus¬ 
tration,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  quickly  they 
will  clean  off  an  aphis-crowded  twig,  of  what¬ 


Fig.  4. — SNOWY  TREE-CRICKET — FEMALE. 

soever  kind.  When  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks  more  they  acquire  their  full  growth,  and 
with  it  their  wings,  it  is  likely  that  I  shall  con¬ 
sign  them  to  chloroformed  oblivion ;  for  the 
male  swells  with  such  pride  at  the  acquisition 
of  wings,  that  he  sets  them  a-going,  fiddle-and- 
bow-fashion,  until  the  shrill¬ 
ing  and  shrieking  fairly 
distract.  He  becomes  al¬ 
most  as  much  of  a  nuisance 
in-doors,  as  the  young  and 
ambitious  musical  boarder 
who  grates,  eternally  on  his 
catgut.  The  only  difference 


5. — SNQWY  TREE- 
CRICKET— MALE. 


musician  is  denied  (but  not 
veryjustly,  since  he  has  an 
object)  discriminating  reason,  while  the  two- 
legged  fiddler  is  supposed  to  have  reason,  which, 
however,  does  not  always  make  him  considerate 
of  others’  feelings ! 

But — not  to  wander — this  Snowy  Cricket 
shares  with  his  more  robust  Jumping  compan¬ 
ion  in  the  nefarious  midnight-work  of  gnaw¬ 
ing,  girdling,  or  severing  different  parts  of  the 
grape  thyrse,  causing  the  berries  either  to  shrivel 
or  fall,  and  producing  what  is  often  known  as 
“  shanking.”  The  virtues  of  its  youth  do  not 


Fig.  6.— PUNCTURED  TWIG. 

atone  for  the  bad  habits  of  its  after-life;  and 
this  OEcantlms  must  be  classed  with  the  bad  bugs. 

Still  a  third  kind  of  punctured  twig  is  illus¬ 
trated  at  fig.  G.  The  punctures  consist  of  a  row 
— more  or  less  straight — of  little  raised  slits  in 
the  bark  ( b )  in  each  of  which  upon  careful  ex¬ 
amination  may  be  found  an  oval,  dark-colored 
egg  (a).  These  slits  have  been  mistaken  by  the 
uninitiated  for  the  crescent  cuts  of  the  Plum  Cur- 
culio,  and  thus  the  false  story  goes  that  Madam 
Turk  sometimes  oviposits  in  twigs.  They  are 
in  reality  those  of  the  Buffalo  Tree-hopper  (Ce- 
resa  bubalus,  Fabr.),  a  yellowish-green,  hump¬ 
backed  insect,  with  two  little  horns  on  the  pro¬ 
thorax,  which  render  its  name  not  inappropriate. 
A  side  view, natural  size,  is  shown  at  a  and  a  back 
view  at  b,  fig.  7.  The  young 
are  at  first  brownish,  with 
a  formidable  row  of  ten 
pairs  of  compound  spines, 
and  looking  totally  unlike 
the  mature  insect.  After 
the  first  and  second  molts 
they  are  still  furnished 
with  these  sprangling  spines  on  the  back,  but 
are  of  a  paler  color,  with  some  transverse  lilac- 
colored  lines.  With  the  third  and  last  molt 
they  suddenly  acquire  the  mature  characteristics. 

This  insect  subsists  during  its  whole  life  on 
the  sap  of  apple,  pear,  and  other  trees,  but 
never  does  serious  injury. 

These  three  are  the  more  common  kinds  of 
twig-eggs  that  attract  attention ;  and  although 
there  are  many  other  kinds  that  are  of  interest 
to  the  fruit-grower  as  well  as  to  the  entomolo¬ 
gist,  this  article  is  already  too  long  to  allow  us 
to  undertake  a  description  of  them  at  present. 


Fig.  7. — BUFFALO 
TREE-HOPFER. 
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Cold-frame  Cabbage  Plants. — Col.  War¬ 
ing  wrote  an  article  on  cold-frame  cabbage 
plants,  to  some  points  in  which  Mr.  Henderson 
took  exceptions.  We  give  Col.  W.’s  rejoinder, 
which  closes  the  discussion  :  “  I  would  not  pre¬ 
sume  to  dispute  the  statements  of  a  wise  old 
gardener  like  Peter  Henderson,  but  you  must  not 
try  to  screen  me  behind  ‘climate.’  Bless  you, 
Newport  is  green  and  growing  after  Bergen  Point 
is  brown  with  the  frost.  I  have  not  my  previous 
article  before  me,  but  I  think  I  said — I  surely 
should  have  said — that  when  the  plants  are  large 
enough  to  prick  out,  if  it  is  too  early,  we  pull 
them  up  and  heel  them  in.  If  they  recover  from 
this  check  in  time  to  threaten  to  run  to  seed,  we 
pull  them  up  again  and  give  them  a  fresh  start. 
This  treatment  will  save  them,  if  they  are  planted 
in  August.  If  you  doubt  it,  just  try  it.  My  ex- 
■perieuce  of  this  year  with  some  plants  whose 
stems  had  been  split  by  frost,  show  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son  to  be  about  right — these  plants  are  heading 
about  as  well  as  the  others,  but  this  does  not 
shake  my  belief  in  his  statement,  1  Gardening  for 
Profit,’  pagel2G:  ‘In  planting,  it  is  very  im¬ 
portant  with  cabbage  or  cauliflower  that  the 
plant  is  set  down  to  the  first  leaf,  so  that  the 
stem  or  stalk  is  all  under  ground,  for  we  find 
that  if  exposed  it  will  be  split  by  the  action  of 
the  frost,  and  will  be  injured  in  consequence.’  ” 


The  Baldwin  Apple  and  its  Origin. 

BY  MBS.  ELIZABETH  OAKES  SMITH. 


It  is  not  improbable  that  of  the  many  who 
are  able  to  procure  a  taste  of  the  delicious  Bald¬ 
win  Apple  not  more  than  one  in  ten  knows  from 
whence  it  originated,  or  knows  anything  of 
some  interesting  historic  points  associated  there¬ 
with.  I  have  so  often  heard  my  husband,  Seba 
Smith,  speak  of  this  fruit,  and  of  the  Pearce 
family,  with  whom  he  was  associated  by  the 
warmest  ties  of  friendship  for  nearly  sixty  years, 
that  I  am  induced  to  offer  your  readers  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  same. 

The  Baldwin  Apple  came  from  a  seedling 
planted  by  Josiah  Pearce,  Esq.,  of  the  town  of 
Baldwin,  Me.  From  this  stock  innumerable 
grafts  have  extended  the  fruit  far  and  wide,  but 
from  a  well-known  law  of  extension,  the  Bald¬ 
win  Apple  is  rarely  found  in  perfection  when 
far  removed  from  the  place  where  it  originated. 
In  Maine,  the  color,  texture,  aroma,  and  solid¬ 
ity  of  the  apple  leave  nothing  to  desire,  being 
in  truth  so  delicious,  that  it  might  have  been 
akin  to  the  one  said  to  have  brought  difficulty 
upon  our  mother  Eve.  In  other  localities, 
where  the  soil,  climate,  or  culture  may  have 
proved  unfriendly,  what  is  called  the  Baldwin 
Apple  may  often  be  found  a  total  failure,  being 
puffy,  insipid,  and  subject  to  early  decay. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  “Squire 
Pearce,”  of  Baldwin,  Me.,  was  half-brother  to 
Benjamin  Thompson,  bettor  known  as  Count 
Rumford.  The  mother  of  these  two  men  was 
twice  married,  the  first  husband  being  Benjamin 
Thompson,  the  second  Josiah  Pearce,  both  men 
of  culture  and  influence  in  their  day.  Mrs. 
Thompson,  afterwards  Mrs. Pearce,  was  a  woman 
of  strong  sense,  one  of  those  self-poised,  wise 
women  so  prominent  in  our  Revolutionary  an¬ 
nals.  Count  Rumford  was  born  in  the  then 
town  of  Rumford,  now  Concord,  N.  II.,  being 
some  twelve  years  older  than  his  half-brother 
Pearce.  He  received  a  military  commission 
under  the  Royal  Governor  of  the  Colony  of 
Massachusetts.  At  the  breaking  out  of  hos¬ 
tility  to  the  British  Crown,  young  Thompson 
was  supposed  unfriendly  to  the  popular  move¬ 


ment  for  freedom,  and  was  most  rudety  driven 
from  his  home  by  his  more  zealous  neighbors, 
and  compelled  to  lake  refuge  in  Boston,  where 
he  became  associated  with  Governor  Gage.  He 
was  unquestionably  what  was  then  known  as  a 
“Tory,”  a  circumstance  which  for  many  subse¬ 
quent  years  was  considered  as  a  blot  upon  the 
family  escutcheon  by  its  patriotic  members, 
although  he  never  took  up  arms  against  his 
country.  The  subsequent  career  of  Benjamin 
Thompson  is  well  known.  He  seems  to  have 
cast  lingering  looks  of  fondness  toward  the 
place  of  his  birth,  though  familiar  with  courts 
and  loaded  with  honors  by  crowned  heads,  as 
is  evident  by  his  assuming  the  name  of  his 
native  town  when  the  honor  of  knighthood  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  King  of  Bavaria — 
hence  his  title  of  Count  Rumford. 

He  was  a  brave  soldier  and  accomplished 
military  leader,  but  his  character,  essentially 
observant  and  philosophic,  was  more  naturally 
employed  in  those  scientific  pursuits  which  for 
many  years  engaged  his  attention.  He  unques¬ 
tionably  anticipated  many  of  our  modern  im¬ 
provements,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  turn 
public  thought  in  the  direction  of  economizing 
the  fuel  of  the  laboring  classes.  It  was  a  jest 
in  regard  to  him  in  Bavaria  that  he  “would 
soon  be  aide  to  cook  his  dinner  from  the  smoke 
of  his  neighbor’s  chimney.”  He  was  philan¬ 
thropic  in  the  highest  sense.  He  devised 
methods  for  improving  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  by  making  their  labor  more  productive, 
by  founding  better  dwellings  for  them,  by  teach¬ 
ing  them  order,  cleanliness,  and  economy,  and 
thus  doing  away  with  beggary  and  disease. 
Few  men  of  our  country  have  enjoyed  more 
general  approbation  abroad  than  Count  Rum¬ 
ford,  and  our  own  people  are  beginning  to  learn 
that  he  was  a  great  and  estimable  man. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  other  brother,  Josiah 
Pearce,  had  become  the  possessor  of  a  large 
landed  estate,  and  was  living  in  Baldwin,  Me., 
where  he  was  plowing  and  planting,  and  help¬ 
ing  on  the  interests  of  a  scattered  but  thrifty 
population.  Like  his  brother,  Count  Rumford, 
he  was  a  generous,  warm-hearted  man,  striving 
to  make  better  what  other  men  considered  well 
enough,  if  not  absolutely  good.  He  experi¬ 
mented  much  in  horticulture,  endeavoring  to 
ascertain  what  fruits  could  be  cultivated  to  high¬ 
est  perfection  in  the  inhospitable  climate  of 
Maine.  He  bestowed  much  attention  upon  the 
native  grape,  many  varieties  of  which  have 
large  and  well-flavored  fruit.  He  planted  the 
seeds  of  the  potato,  as  did  my  grandfather  David 
Prince,  and  thus  produced  new  varieties,  wrell- 
suited  to  the  soil,  and  of  superior  quality.  But 
it  was  in.  the  cultivation  of  the  Apple  that  he 
finally  settled  down  upon  as  the  fruit  most 
genial  to  the  soil,  and  best  adapted  to  the 
climate  of  a  State  whose  long  winters  are  the 
fostering  nurse  of  a  social  virtuous  population, 
and  whose  brief  summers  vie  in  intensity  with 
the  heat  of  the  tropics.  The  apple-blossom  is 
the  first  harbinger  of  its  springs,  and  the  frosty 
airs  of  October  are  rendered  more  aromatic  by 
the  perfume  of  the  apple-tree  laden  with  its 
richly-colored  fruitage.  Thus  an  entire  season 
is  required  to  perfect  this  kingly  fruit. 

The  old  Pearce  homestead  at  Baldwin  still 
attests  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  its  ancient 
owner  by  its  extensive  orchards,  amongst  which 
may  be  found  the  Baldwin,  richly  productive. 
The  tree  has  been  known  to  yield  an  almost 
fabulous  quantity  of  fruit,  and  in  the  season  for 
pruning  its  thrifty  branches  were  carefully 
preserved,  and  liberally  distributed  to  the  neigh¬ 
boring  farmers. 


I  have  often  heard  my  husband  describe  this 
intelligent  and  most  hospitable  family.  Mr. 
Pearce  was  a  sort  of  lord  of  the  manor,  to 
whom  everybody  came  in  time  of  trouble,  and 
was  sure  of  the  best  aid  and  advice.  He  was 
an  eloquent  converser,  and  recited  admirably. 

Some  time  in  the  early  part  of  this  century, 
the  Countess  of  Rumford,  daughter  of  Benja¬ 
min  Thompson,  visited  her  transatlantic  cousins, 
and  was  for  many  months  domesticated  with 
the  cheerful  household.  She  was  a  plain,  un¬ 
married  woman  of  great  good  sense,  and  some¬ 
what  learned. 

It  was  the  custom  for  New  England  teachers 
of  public  schools  to  “board  round”  with  the 
families  of  the  district  until  the  amount  each 
one  was  to  pay  the  “ master”  was  boarded  out, 
and  such  experience  was  not  always  of  the 
most  agreeable  kind.  My  husband  kept  the 
district  school  of  Baldwin  for  several  seasons, 
but  was  generally  exempted  from  this  contin¬ 
gency  by  being  warmly  welcomed  at  the  Pearce 
homestead,  whence  he  wrote  comical  rhyming 
letters  to  his  friends  describing  the  good  cheer. 
One  couplet  I  remember  was  thought  very 
grotesque : 

“We  have  apples,  and  doughnuts,  and  cider. 

And  curious  things  fried  in  a  spider,” 

the  last-named  being,  of  course  sausages,  and 
the  apples  the  favorite  Baldwin. 

Shortly  before  the  demise  of  my  husband  he 
received  a  long  letter  from  his  unfailing  friend 
Josiah  Pearce,  Jun.,  who  had  been  a  judge  for 
many  years,  in  which  he  thus  refers  to  the 
family:  “Baldwin  has  greatly  changed  since 
you  were  there.  My  sister  Hannah,  -who  is  un¬ 
married,  lives  at  the  homestead,  and  owns  the 
house  by  division  of  the  property,  all  the  out¬ 
buildings,  and  one  hundred  acres  of  the  farm. 
I  oversee  her  business  for  her.  All  is  still, 
where  once  had  been  so  much  harmless  mirth 
and  activitj’.” 

It  may  be  remarked  that  George  W.  Pearce, 
brother  to  the  judge,  and  son  of  the  first-named 
Pearce,  married  a  sister  of  the  poet  Longfellow. 
He  gave  very  great  promise  of  a  brilliant  career, 
having  beauty,  genius,  and  wealth,  but  died  sud¬ 
denly,  while  little  more  than  twenty-five  years 
of  age.  His  widow  has  never  since  married. 

PATcnoGUE,  L.  I.,  June  29th,  1872. 


Vegetable  Plants  for  the  South. 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 


Every  few  days,  during  the  summer  months, 
I  am  written  to  by  some  of  your  readers  in  the 
Southern  States,  wanting  to  know  how  they  can 
procure  plants  of  celery,  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
etc.,  to  plant  so  as  to  produce  crops  of  these  dur¬ 
ing  the  fall  and  winter  months.  Plants  can  easily 
be  raised  here  at  any  season,  from  May  to  Octo¬ 
ber,  but  the  time  that  it  is  necessary  to  plant  for 
the  fall  or  winter  crops  in  South  Carolina  or 
Louisiana  (August  and  September),  it  is  hardly 
practicable  to  ship  with  safetjq  particularly 
celery  plants,  for  if  packed  more  than  three  or 
four  days  (unless  the  weather  is  very  favorable 
when  set  out),  the  chances  are  that  many  would 
die.  To  produce  plants  in  these  latitudes  by 
seed  sown  in  the  ordinary  methods,  during  the 
month  of  June,  July,  or  August,  rarely  results 
in  success,  but  an  experiment  in  raising  celery 
plants  in  which  we  have  just  been  successful 
here  this  season,  suggests  that  the  same  plan 
may  be  adopted  in  the  Southern  States.  Our 
celery  plants,  are  always  sown  here  from  the 
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first  week  in  April  to  the  first  week  in  May,  but 
this  season  the  weather  was  unusually  hot  and 
dry  during  May,  so  that  our  crop  of  celery 
plants  sown  April  15th  was  found,  on  exami¬ 
nation  the  first  week  in  June,  to  be  a  partial 
failure.  I  had  never  sown  as  late  as  this  before, 
but  plants  must  be  had,  and  the  experiment  was 
worth  trying.  So  we  again  sowed  on  well-pre¬ 
pared  ground,  rolled  care¬ 
fully,  and  covered  the 
seed-bed  an  inch  deep 
with  salt-meadow  hay.  Of 
course,  any  similar  cover¬ 
ing  will  do,  if  salt-hay  is 
not  procurable.  The  seeds 
germinated  in  6  or  8  days 
from  time  of  sowing.  As 
soon  as  this  was  apparent, 
the  covering  was  partially 
removed,  and  in  two  or 
three  days  more  further  re¬ 
moved,  except  just  enough 
to  cover  the  soil,  so  that 
the  bed  got  the  full  rays 
of  the  sun,  yet  modified 
by  the  sprinkling  of  hay 
over  its  surface.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  liay-cover- 
ing  is  twofold ;  it  prevents 
heavy  rains  from  battering 
the  soil,  and  it  also  pre¬ 
vents  the  escape  of  moist¬ 
ure.  Our  experiment  has 
been  a  complete  success, 
as  we  have  more  plants 
from  one  pound  of  seed 
sown  in  June  than  from 
four  pounds  sown  in  April, 
though  under  the  ordinary 
conditions  the  opposite 
result  might  have  been 
the  case.  Now,  plants 
of  celery,  cabbage,  or 
cauliflower  can  no  doubt 
be  successfully  raised  by 
this  plan  in  the  Southern 
States,  when  the  ordinary 
method  of  sowing  without 
covering  with  hay  would 
be  almost  certain  to  fail. 

Where  hay  is  not  procur¬ 
able  for  covering,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  substitute  would  be 
the  pendulous  moss  (Til- 
landsia)  which  grows  so 
abundantly  in  the  woods 
of  most  of  the  South¬ 
ern  States.  It  it  difficult 
to  say  at  what  time  the 
sowing  should  be  made, 
as  much  would  depend 
on  locality  and  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  attnosphere 
after  sowing.  So  the  safest  way  would  be  to 
sow  at  different  times,  say  from  June  loth  to 
August  loth.  The  result,  if  successful,  would 
well  justify  the  trouble  and  expense,  as  all  these 
vegetables,  from  the  hitherto  difficulty  of  getting 
plants  to  set  out,  have  brought  enormous  prices, 
celery  often  selling  in  the  markets  of  New  Or¬ 
leans  and  Charleston  for  25  cents  per  head, 
Avhile  the  average  in  New  York  is  hardly  3  cents. 
There  is  no  reason,  either,  why  caulifiowei'3 
could  not  be  grown  finely  in  the  mild,  temperate 
atmosphere  of  November  and  December  in 
Charleston  or  Savannah,  and  shipped  to  New 
York.  The  transportation  at  that  cool  season 
would  be  safe,  and  during  the  month  of  Decem¬ 
ber  it  is  safe  to  say  that  average  heads  of  cauli¬ 


flower  would  sell  for  $30  or  $40  per  100  in  the 
markets  of  New  York.  I  saw  some  in  the 
grounds  of  Mr.  Van  Sicklen,  of  Jamaica,  L.  I., 
in  November  of  1870  (which  he  had  protected 
from  the  frost),  for  which  he  was  receiving  $10 
per  dozen,  or  nearly  $1  each  !  There  is  a  wide 
field  in  the  South  for  enterprises  of  this  kind,  if 
energetically  undertaken.  All  cultivation  so 


The  Water- Violet  or  I’eatherfoil. 


THE  water-violet.— {Hottonia  inflata.) 

far  has  been  with  a  view  to  get  vegetables  early, 
but  in  my  opinion  they  might  be  raised  in 
many  instances  to  better  advantage,  if  grown  to 
fill  up  the  blank  in  vegetation  that  our  frost- 
bound  earth  at  the  North  makes  during  the 
winter  months. 

For  example,  spinach  sold  here  the  past  March 
for  a  few  weeks  at  $20,  horseradish  at  $30,  and 
lettuce  at  $10  per  barrel,  simply  for  the  reason 
that  everything  was  frozen  up  solid.  Now  there 
is  no  reason  why  these — particularly  spinach 
and  lettuce — could  not  have  been  grown  in  as 
good  condition  in  the  neighborhood  of  Charles¬ 
ton  or  Savannah  in  March  as  they  could  be 
raised  here  in  June,  when  we  are  abundantly 
glad  to  get  from  $1  to  $2  per  barrel  for  them. 


In  illustrating  as  we  frequently  do  our  native 
plants,  we  sometimes  select  those  subjects  that 
it  is  desirable  to  introduce  into  cultivation,  and 
at  others  plants  that  are  interesting  for  their 
rarity  or  curious  in  their  structure.  The  Water- 
Violet  or  Featherfoil,  Hottonia  inflata ,  is  rather 
rare,  and  has  a  structure 
sufficiently  peculiar  to 
commend  it  to  notice. 
The  name  Water-Violet 
is  likely  to  mislead,  as 
its  relationship  to  the 
Violet  is  exceedingly  re¬ 
mote,  it  really  belonging 
to  the  Primrose  Family. 
The  plant,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  engraving,  is  purely 
an  aquatic,  with  its  leaves 
all  submerged,  and  very 
handsomely  divided.  It 
is  no  doubt  rooted  when 
young  in  the  mud  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pond  or 
pool  in  which  it  grows, 
but  at  flowering  time  it 
appears  to  be  floating. 
The  flower-stalks  form  a 
symmetrical  cluster ;  each 
is  marked  with  joints, 
from  which  arise  whorls 
of  small  white  or  slightly 
bluish  flowers.  The  flow¬ 
er-stems  are  hollow  and 
inflated,  enabling  the  plant 
to  float;  they  sometimes 
are  as  large  as  one’s  finger, 
and  give  the  plant  a  strik¬ 
ing  appearance.  It  makes 
an  interesting  plant  for 
a  fresh-water  aquarium. 
The  genus  Hottonia  was 
named  in  honor  of  a 
Leyden  botanist  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The 
specific  name  of  our 
species,  inflata ,  has  re¬ 
ference  to  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  flower- 
stems.  In  Europe  another 
species,  H.  palustris ,  has 
much  more  showy  flowers 
than  ours,  but  is  without 
the  peculiar  bladdery 
flower-stems.  Our  speci¬ 
mens  came  from  a  pool 
near  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
Although  the  plant  has 
been  so  long  known  to 
botanists,  we  believe  that 
no  engraving  of  it  was 
ever  published  before  the 
one  which  we  give  accompanying  this  article. 

Roses  ox  Apple-Trees. — “G.  H.  C.,”  Ben¬ 
son,  Ky. — The  case  to  which  you  refer  is  of 
frequent  occurrence.  Certain  papers  seem  to 
have  a  set  of  items  that  they  bring  out  every 
year.  The  old  negro  woman  who  was  nurse  to 
Washington,  the  toad  found  in  the  center  of  the 
oak-tree,  and  the  wonderful  apple-tree  that 
bears  double  roses — all  belong  to  the  same  set. 
It  is  not  at  all  a  rare  thing  for  apple-trees,  espe¬ 
cially  the  Early  Harvest,  to  bear  a  few  late 
flowers  which  are  more  or  less  double  The 
apple  belongs  to  the  same  family  with  the 
rose,  and  when  its  flower  becomes  double  it 
very  strongly  resembles  a  small  rose. 
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(For  other  Household  Items ,  see  11  Basket"  pages.) 


Barefoot  Boys, 


And  girls,  too  !  There  is  something  to  be  said 
on  both  sides.  Some  people  have  an  unreasonable 
prejudice  against  bare  feet,  except  in  poems,  pic¬ 
tures,  and  statuary. 

Is  anything  in  nature  much  more  beautiful  than 
a  baby’s  soft  pinky  foot  ?  Of  course  hot.  And 
here  is  Miss  Two-year-old  sweetly  pleading,  “  May 
I  go  bare-feeted  ’ittle  ’bile  ?  ”  when  you  give  her  a 
bath  and  clean  clothes  in  the  afternoon. 

Say  “yes”  to  the  little  darling.  Her  “while” 
will  be  little  enough,  for  the  soft  feet  are  as  tender 
as  a  maiden’s  cheek,  and  she  will  be  glad  enough 
of  shoes  and  stockings  very  soon.  How  daintily 
she  steps,  and  the  working  of  her  curly  toes  shows 
how  they  rejoice  in  their  freedom  !  When  she  goes 
out  of  doors  she  chooses  soft  grass  or  soft  mud  to 
walk  upon.  The  heroine  of  Jean  Iugelow’s  story 
is  none  too  extravagant  in  speaking  of  the  delight¬ 
ful  sensation  little  feet  have  wdieu  set  free  upon 
soft  grass,  but  who  shall  describe  the  pleasure  of 
paddling  in  the  mud  on  a  warm  summer  day  ? 

The  barefoot  school-boy  knows  all  about  it.  His 
is  a  tough  foot.  He  probably  makes  some  invol¬ 
untary  choice  of  stepping-places  as  he  runs  like  a 
free  wild  animal  over  weedy  roadsides,  pavements, 
chip-yards,  stubble-fields,  but  it  is  a  wonder  that 
he  gets  so  few  cuts  and  stone-bruises. 

The  country  school-ma’am  prefers  to  have  her 
pupils  come  with  bare  feet — uuless  she  has  a  good 
deal  of  conventional  pride  in  their  appiearance. 
The  restless  lads  and  lassies  make  noise  enough 
with  their  buzzing  lips  and  their  shuffling  of  books 
and  slates,  but  on  rainy  days,  when  many  of  the 
children  come  in  their  heavy  leather  shoes  and 
boots,  the  added  noise  of  their  scraping  and 
stamping  makes  the  day’s  work  almost  doubly 
wearisome. 

I  like  to  see  the  bare  feet  of  young  Americans, 
even  when  they  are  scratched  and  muddy.  The 
outlines  are  as  good  in  flesh  as  in  marble.  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  letting  children  go  barefoot  in  the  country 
during  the  warm  -weather.  But  this  is  often  car¬ 
ried  too  far.  I  believe  the  vital  power  of  children 
is  often  weakened  by  too  much  exposure  of  the 
feet  to  cold.  The  barefoot  country  children  are 
likely  to  be  healthy  because  they  live  out  of  doors 
almost  constantly,  except  when  confined  in  school¬ 
rooms,  and  in  summer  these  school-rooms  have 
every  window  opened  for  fresh  breezes. 

But  if  children  have  their  owu  way  they  get  off 
their  shoes  and  stockings  too  early  in  the  spring, 
and  thus  often  change  directly  from  thick  shoes 
and  woolen  stockings  to  bare  feet.  In  chilly  morn¬ 
ings  and  evenings  the  little  unclad  feet  go  through 
the  heavy  dews,  and  then  they  have  to  be  washed, 
often  in  cold  well  or  spring  water,  before  they  are 
fit  to  rest  between  white  sheets. 

Cold  foot-baths  are  good  in  their  place,  but  some 
children  get  far  too  many.  They  wade  in  the 
streams  and  ponds  too  often  and  too  long  at  a  time. 

It  undermines  their  constitutional  vigor,  and  makes 
them  an  easy  prey  to  disease.  Upon  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  feet  the  general  health  in  very  large 
measure  depends.  The  blood  in  different  parts  of 
the  body  is  affected  by  the  condition  of  the  feet. 

If  they  are  not  sufficiently  protected  from  cold,  it 
is  unduly  cooled  in  its  passage  through  the  capil¬ 
laries  of  the  feet.  If  they  are  overheated,  the 
whole  system  will  be  refreshed  by  reducing  the 
heat  of  the  feet  to  a  comfortable  temperature. 

Ask  any  wise  physician  of  your  acquaintance  (if 
your  owu  experience  or  observation  has  not  taught 
you)  whether  bathing  in  lakes  and  rivers  (or  “go¬ 
ing  in  swimming,”  as  country  boys  say)  and  wading 
in  shallow  streams  are  not  usually  practiced  too  i 
much  by  boys  wffio  like  such  things — whether  it 
does  not  make  them  often  grow  thin  and  languid 
during  the  summer  months. 

Then  let  the  children  have  the  blessed  freedom 


and  delight  of  bare  feet  on  warm  days,  but  guard 
them  from  injuries  that  may  result  from  improper 
exposure  of  the  feet.  Rell. 
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Home  Topics. 

BY  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 


At  ScnooL  too  Young. — I  know  a  mother 
whose  three  youngest  children  are  aged  respee- 
■  tively  four  years,  two  years,  and  seven  or  eight 
months.  The  mother  is  loving  and  intelligent,  and 
has  health  as  good  as  that  of  the  average  American 
woman.  No  human  being,  not  even  a  mother,  is 
infinite  in  capacity  to  do  and  endure.  The  oldest 
child  needs  as  constant  looking  after  as  either  of 
the  others,  especially  because  he  is  so  much  tempted 
to  tyrannize  over  the  second  child.  And  so 
“  To  school  the  little  exile  goes, 

Torn  from  his  mother’s  arms.” 

I  don’t  know  as  this  mother  can  do  any  better — 
but  isn’ t  it  a  pity  ?  She  says  she  would  much  p>re- 
fer  a  kindergarten,  but  there  is  none  within  reach, 
and  so  the  ordinary  district  school  is  resorted  to. 
Perhaps  the  school-ma’am  will  have  mercy  on  the 
little  fellow,  and  let  him  play  out  of  doors  most  of 
the  time  during  school  hours.  I  used  to  do  so 
with  the  babies  sent  to  me  when  I  was  a  district 
school-teacher,  and  I  am  glad  I  did. 

I  can  understand  what  a  relief  to  hard-working 
mothers  it  must  be  to  get  their  mischievous,  inqui¬ 
sitive  children  off  to  school  for  six  hours  every 
day,  provided  they  can  feel  that  such  a  course  is 
best  for.  the  children.  And  it  is  sometimes  the 
case  that  the  country  school-teacher  has  so  few 
pupils  that  she  can  afford  to  act  the  part  of  nurse 
to  four-year-old  children.  A  school  not  far  from 
here  has  only  eight  or  ten  pupils  in  the  summer¬ 
time;  and  I  remember  that  my  first  school  would 
not  have  averaged  a  larger  attendance,  except  for 
the  little  class  of  A-B-C  scholars. 

The  danger  is  that  the  teacher  will  feel  called 
upon  to  put  the  little  ones  ahead  in  reading  as  fast 
as  possible.  If  she  has  read  Miss  Peabody’s  and 
Mrs.  Mann’s  and  Miss  Youmans’s  essays  and  letters 
about  primary  education,  and  has  duly  considered 
that  remark  of  a  British  Commoner,  “It  is  better 
(or  more  important)  that  a  child  should  like  his 
lesson  than  that  he  should  learn  it,”  she  may  be 
able  to  do  the  fair  thing  by  her  infant  pupils.  Play 
is  the  proper  business  of  a  child.  Its  five  senses 
should  be  awake  and  active,  and  its  education 
should  come  through  them  chiefly  until  it  is  seven 
or  eight  years  old. 

I  anticipate  great  pleasure  in  seeing  my  little  son 
enjoy  his  reading  when  he  gets  to  that,  but  his 
father  and  I  congratulate  ourselves  very  often  on 
having  delayed  that  event  so  long.  So  much  better 
things  are  being  done  for  him  than  would  be  likely 
to  be  done  if  he  could  immerse  himself  in  a  story 
at  any  leisure  moment.  There  is  time  enough  for 
the  book  study  in  the  course  of  a  lifetime,  but  the 
golden  years  when  the  observing  faculties  are  devel¬ 
oping  and  taking  on  habits  can  never  come,  again 
after  early  childhood  is  once  passed.  This  child 
learned  all  his  letters  long  ago,  from  newspaper 
headings  and  advertisements  chiefly,  and  we  were 
tempted  to  lead  him  right  along  in  a  path  that 
seemed  so  easy  for  him.  I  should  think  he  might 
“  read  in  readings,”  after  a  very  little  practice,  any 
time  when  we  set  about  it,  for  he  knows  the  letters 
by  their  sounds,  and  spells  any  plain  word  you  pro¬ 
nounce  to  him.  He  seems  to  have  an  idea  that 
what  papa  and  mamma  can  not  tell  him  about  the 
things  which  arouse  his  curiosity,  books  can  ;  and 
he  stands  by  while  I  consult  a  book  to  find  an  an¬ 
swer  to  his  question  with  a  feeling,  apparently, 
that  this  universe  is  full  of  wonderful  things,  in 
which  a  great  many  folks  besides  himself  and 
mamma  are  interested,  and  these  folks — Gray,You- 
maus,  Agassiz,  and  the  rest  of  them — will  help  a 
little  fellow  if  they  can.  It  is  a  sight  that  I  enjoy. 
He  “likes  his  lesson,”  and  his  liking  will  lead  him 
on  farther  and  deeper  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
Almost  any  child  can  be  made  to  hate  school  and 
to  loathe  study  by  tasks  inappropriate  to  its  stage  of 
mental  growth.  This  would  be  a  great  calamity. 


It  would  also  be  a  calamity  if  a  child  should  love 
reading  and  spelling  too  well,  too  mechanically, 
enjoying  the  parrot-like  exercises  that  constitute 
the  routine  of  many  schools,  preferring  to  commit 
to  memory  some  description  of  a  bird  or  flower  or 
mechanical  operation,  rather  than  to  use  its  own 
observation  and  learn  all  the  facts  at  first-hand. 
Let  me  quote  a  paragraph  from  that  excellent  essay 
on  primary  education  in  Miss  Youmans’s  First 
Book  of  Botany : 

“  The  glaring  deficiency  of  our  popular  systems 
of  instruction  is,  that  words  are  not  subordinated 
to  their  real  purposes,  but  are  permitted  to  usurp 
that  supreme  attention  which  should  be  given  to 
the  formation  of  ideas  by  the  study  of  things.  It 
is  at  this  point  that  true  mental  growth  is  checked, 
and  the  minds  of  children  are  switched  off  from 
the  main  line  of  natural  development  into  a  course 
of  artificial  acquisition,  in  which  the  semblance  of 
knowledge  takes  the  place  of  the  reality  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  We  have  seen  that  the  growth  of  mind  re¬ 
sults  from  the  exercise  of  its  powers  upon  the 
direct  objects  of  experience,  and  consists  in  its 
recognition  of  distinctions  among  the  properties 
and  relations  of  things,  and  in  the  classing  and  or¬ 
ganization  of  ideas  thus  acquired.  These  opera¬ 
tions  can  be  facilitated  by  the  use  of  words  and 
books,  but  only  when  the  ideas  themselves  are  first 
clearly  conceived  as  the  accurate  representations 
of  things.  But,  the  ordinary  word-studies  of  our 
schools,  which  are  truly  designed  to  assist  these 
operations,  are  actually  made  to  exclude  them.  The 
child  glides  into  the  habit  of  accepting  words  for 
ideas,  and  thus  evades  those  mental  actions  which 
are  only  to  be  performed  upon  the  ideas  'them¬ 
selves.” 

A  child  is  old  enough  to  go  into  a  kindergarten 
at  three  years  of  age,  because  the  training  it  gets 
there  (I  mean  the  genuine  Froebel  kindergarten)  is 
in  the  line  of  its  natural  development.  It  has  play, 
society,  and  discipline  all  at  the  same  time. 

An  acquaintance  says  he  means  to  send  his  little 
son  to  Germany  as  60on  as  he  is  ten  years  old  to 
some  good  kindergarten  there.  Ho  thinks  the  child 
could  not  leave  his  piarcnts  earlier,  but  he  must 
have  the  kindergarten  training.  But  you  see  it 
can  not  be  the  real  kindergarten  training  at  that 
age.  For  Froebcl’s  “plays”  are  adapted  to  the 
mental  necessities  of  children  several  years  younger. 
It  is  good  training  for  a  child  of  any  age,  but  the 
mind  of  a  child  of  ten  may  be  already  so  demoral¬ 
ized  by  wrong  education,  that  it  can  get  but  a  small 
part  of  the  good  intended. 

Jam  and  Jelly. — The  fruit  that  comes  from 
the  vines  or  canes  latest  in  the  season  makes  the 
poorest  jelly.  If  currants  hang  long  upon  the 
bushes,  they  lose  most  of  their  jelly-making  prop¬ 
erty.  They  need  to  be  used  as  soon  as  possible 
after  gathering.  One  who  desires  clear,  fine-flavored 
jelly  will  not  squeeze  the  jelly-bag  if  it  be  of  loose 
material.  Fine  flannel  is  best  for  this  purpose,  and 
when  this  is  used  some  pressure  is  allowable;  but 
we  wish  to  strain  the  juice  not  only  free  from 
stems,  skins,  and  seeds,  but  free  from  all  fine 
particles. 

Sister  M.,  who  makes  excellent  raspberry-jam, 
and  a  good  deal  of  it  every  year,  gives  me  the  fol¬ 
lowing  recipe  as  the  one  she  prefers  :  “  One  pound 
of  sugar  to  each  pound  of  berries,  and  nearly  a  pint 
of  currant  juice.  Put  the  sugar  and  berries  toge¬ 
ther  in  a  pan  over  the  fire,  and  with  potato-masher 
or  wooden  spoon  keep  mashing  and  stirring  them 
constantly  to  prevent  burning.  When  they  are 
well  mashed,  add  the  currant-juice,  and  boil  briskly, 
still  stirring  it  carefully.  Just  before  it  actually 
boils  skim  it  well.  Let  it  boil  about  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  to  bring  it  to  the  right  consistency.  It 
is  best  to  put  it  up  in  cups,  bowls,  or  fruit-jars,  as 
it  does  not  keep  so  well  after  being  disturbed. 
Cover  the  cups  with  firm  paper  varnished  with 
white  of  egg,  and  pressed  closely  around  over 
the  edges  of  the  cups.  Jam  should  be  kept  in  q 
cool  dry  place.”  Sister  adds,  in  her  letter  to  me  ■ 
“This  is  splendid  as  dessert  with  Graham  mush 
and  sweet  cream.” 

A  Tough  Old  Turkey.— In  the  same  letter  from 
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•which  I  extract  the  above  recipe,  I  find  something 
else  which  may  furnish  a  hint  to  some  one  who  has 
a  tough  fowl  to  cook : 

“  There  were  three  turkeys  on  the  place  when  we 
came  here,  also  half  a  dozen  hens  and  a  rooster. 
The  gobbler  persisted  in  fighting  the  rooster,  and 
one  day  C.  thought  to  separate  them  by  catching 
the  gobbler.  <T.  was  using  the  ax  near  by,  and 
after  a  brief  consultation  the  old  fighter’s  head 
separated  from  his  body.  All  this  was  duly  re¬ 
ported  indoors.  Mother  and  I  took  him  in  hand, 
and  gained  two  nice  wings, which  are  very  handy  in 
the  kitchen.  We  soon  stripped  him  of  his  feathers. 
He  looked  pretty  tough.  He  was  large,  but  not 
fatted  to  kill,  and  I  thought  we  should  all  get  tired 
of  turkey  before  we  should  get  him  eaten,  if  ever 
he  could  be  cooked  tender.  After  breakfast  next 
morning  I  put  over  the  wash-boiler  with  a  pail  of 
water,  and  when  it  came  to  a  boil  laid  in  the 
turkey.”  [Better  not  tell  this  to  our  esteemed 
countryman  “  T.  W.  H.,”  for  I  see  he  does  not 
know  that  a  tin  wash-boiler  can  be  made  clean 
enough  even  for  fish-chowder.] 

“  Just  then  I  weighed  him.  Sixteen  pounds  said 
the  scales.  For  two  hours  he  boiled  and  steamed. 
I  made  ready  some  bread-and-butter  stuffing, 
moistening  it  with  the  water  in  which  the  turkey 
had  been  boiled,  and  then  baked  it  two  hours  more. 
It  made  a  fine  appearance  on  the  table,  and  six  of  us 
did  our  duty  by  him  at  dinner,  the  children  being 
at  school.  For  the  next  three  days  wc  had  turkey 
once  a  day,  and  to-day  we  had  a  good  ‘chicken- 
pie’  of  the  fragments,  with  enough  left  from  it 
for  washing-day  dinner,  for  we  are  not  tired  of 
turkey  yet.” 

Babies  Troubled  with  Constipation.  —  A 
mother  writes  to  me  about  her  baby,  four  months 
old,  who  has  been  troubled  with  constipation  for  a 
month  past  so  that  she  has  to  give  it  daily  injec¬ 
tions.  Change  its  diet.  You  need  not  wean  it  yet, 
but  begin  feeding  it  Graham  gruel  seasoned  with 
milk.  When  it  is  time  to  nurse  it,  feed  it  as  much 
of  the  gruel  as  it  is  inclined  to  take.  It  will  not  take 
much  at  first,  but  that  little  will  very  soon  correct 
its  bowels.  I  had  the  same  experience  with  my 
youngest  nestling.  The  water  injections  kept  her 
in  health,  but  I  soon  saw  that  her  bowels  were  de¬ 
pending  upon  that  assistance  too  much,  and  I  tried 
the  gruel  with  speedy  success.  I  sifted  out  the 
coarsest  part  of  the  bran  with  a  very  coarse  sieve, 
but  now  I  usually  take  the  whole  meal,  and  do  not 
find  it  too  coarse  for  her.  She  is  very  jolly  over 
her  gruel.  I  thin  it  with  considerable  milk,  but 
never  add  sugar,  and  seldom  use  salt  in  it. 

Habitual  constipation  is  a  result  and  a  cause  of 
disease.  The  habit  can  never  be  overcome  by 
physic.  Careful  habits  in  respect  to  exercise,  rest, 
cleanliness,  pure  air,  and  especially  wholesome 
diet,  are  the  reasonable  methods  of  cure.  All 
these  things  should  be  carefully  looked  after  in 
baby’s  case. 

If  unsifted  Graham  seems  to  irritate  the  child’s 
bowels,  sift  the  meal.  It  is  still  quite  different 
from  common  fine  flour. 

[The  types  made  me  say  in  June:  “In  this  re¬ 
gion  kind  household  helpers  are  very  difficult  to 
get.”  It  should  have  been  “  hired  household 
helpers.”  Kindness  is  no  more  scarce  in  Minne¬ 
sota  than  elsewhere.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
hire  a  girl  at  all — one  at  least  who  would  really 
be  a  helper.'] 


Another  Way  to  Cook  Egg-Plants. 

BY  MRS.  G.  A.  W.  31.,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 

In  your  March  number  of  the  Agriculturist  I 
noticed  a  short  article  headed  “  Cooking  the  Egg- 
Plant.”  Now,  of  the  three  ways  there  given,  the 
first  in  my  estimation  is  the  best ;  but  they  need  a 
slow  fire  and  cooking  thoroughly.  Many  persons 
do  not  like  the  taste  of  egg-plants,  simply  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  not  cooked  enough  or  not  pre¬ 
pared  right.  Our  family  prefer  them  to  meat  on  a 
hot  summer’s  day,  provided  mother  cooks  them  in 
her  okl-fashioncd  way — the  way  I  used  to  cook 
them  when  I  was  a  little  maiden  at  home  with  my 


parents.  Now  I  am  at  the  head  of  my  own  little 
family,  and  I  still  think  I  must  be  at  the  head  of 
egg-plants  when  they  are  being  cooked.  No  one 
can  get  them  “  just  as  mother  does;”  either  too 
much  flour  or  not  enough  spoils  them — they  want 
to  be  “just  so.” 

I  take  a  large-sized  egg-plant,  leave  the  stem  and 
skin  on,  and  boil  it  in  a  porcelain  kettle  until  very 
soft,  just  so  you  can  get  it  out  with  the  aid  of  a 
fork  and  spoon.  Then  take  all  the  skin  off,  and 
mash  it  very  fine  in  a  bowl  (not  tin  or  earthen). 
Add  a  teaspoouful  of  salt,  plenty  of  pepper,  a  large 
iron  spoonful  of  flour  (when  it  is  cold),  a  half¬ 
teacupful  of  milk  or  cream,  and  three  eggs.  This 
forms  a  nice  batter.  Now  have  some  butter  and 
lard  brown-hot,  and  drop  the  batter  in  with  a 
spoon,  as  you  would  fritters,  and  brown  them 
nicely  each  side. 

My  husband  would  not  taste  egg-plants  before 
we  were  married ;  now  he  and  the  children  can 
hardly  get  enough.  Girls  should  learn  the  differ¬ 
ent  modes  of  cooking  while  they  are  at  their 
fathers’  homes.  Alas  !  too  many  in  these  days  are 
brought  up  young  ladies  for  the  parlor,  but  let 
them  get  married,  and  go  into  the  kitchen  to  give 
their  orders  to  Biddy  for  dinner,  and  what  do  they 
know  themselves  ?  Do  they  know  how  to  tell  her 
to  cook  such  and  such  dishes?  No,  no!  Sorry  I 
am  for  the  poor  husbands  of  such  wives,,  but  you 
see  them  every  day.  I  shall  instruct  all  my 
daughters  well  iu  housekeeping,  and  have  the 
graceful  accomplishments  come  afterwards. 

Squash  or  mashed  potatoes  mixed  the  same  as 
the  egg-plants  are  nice  fried  for  breakfast. 


Best  Way  to  Prepare  Salt-Fish  Dinners. 

Bt  Mbs.  W. 

Cut  the  fish  in  rather  small  pieces,  wash  it  thor¬ 
oughly  in  warm  water,  and  leave  it  in  cold  water 
over  night.  Early  iu  the  morning  remove  the  skin 
from  the  pieces,  wash  again,  and  put  them  in  cold 
water  over  a  -fire,  and  let  come  very  gradually  to  a 
boil.  Then  remove  the  vessel  farther  back  on  the 
stove,  and  let  it  remain  at  an  almost  boiling  point. 
Actual  boiling  hardens  the  fish.  Change  the  water 
once  during  the  process,  adding  hot  water;  keep  it 
at  the  same  temperature,  letting  it  boil  only  once 
for  a  few  minutes  when  nearly  done.  While  the 
fish  is  cooking,  pare  nicely  as  many  potatoes  as  ne¬ 
cessary,  removing  carefully  every  imperfection  from 
the  surface,  and  put  them  ns  fast  as  pared  into  cold 
water,  with  a  little  salt  in  it. 

Boil  in  separate  utensils  small  onions,  beets,  or 
parsnips  if  in  season.  Put  the  potatoes  into  boil¬ 
ing  water  half  an  hour  before  dinner-time,  add  a 
little  salt  to  the  water,  and  do  not  let  them  remain 
covered  after  they  are  fairly  boiling.  While  the 
vegetables  are  cooking,  remove  the  fish  from  the 
water,  carefully  take  out  every  bone,  and  with  a 
sharp  chopping-knife  mince  the  fish  to  an  even  fine¬ 
ness  throughout,  then  put  it  into  a  deep  dish,  add 
to  it  half  a  cupful  of  hot  water  with  a  little  butter 
melted  in  it,  cover  closely,  and  place  in  a  hot  oven 
until  dinner  is  ready.  Prepare  drawn  butter  for 
sauce,  being  careful  not  to  let  the  butter  boil,  as  it 
will  become  oily.  Boil  eggs  hard,  if  they  are  liked. 
Some  persons  prefer  the  eggs  added  to  the  melted 
butter,  cut  in  circles  ;  others  add  them  to  the  fish 
as  they  prepare  it  on  their  plates.  When  the  po¬ 
tatoes  are  just  done  (not  too  soft),  pour  off  the 
water,  take  the  kettle  to  an  open  door  (where  the 
wind  is  blowing)  and  mash  with  a  wooden  pestle. 

Replace  the  kettle  on  the  fire,  and  do  not  cover  it. 
The  potatoes  will  keep  hot  and  nice  for  one  or  two 
hours,  if  necessary.  When  dinner  is  served,  place 
the  dish  of  fish  and  the  hot.  potato  on  the  table 
the  last  things.  For  dessert  after  a  fish-dinner  a 
deep  apple-pie  without  an  under-crust  is  most 
suitable,  or  ripe  apples,  if  iu  season,  arc  better  still. 

If  those  who  dislike  fish-dinners  because  they 
are  troublesome  iu  the  preparation,  and  doubly  so 
in  the  serving  at  table,  especially  where  there  are 
children  to  be  served,  will  try  this  way,  they  will 
find  there  is  no  trouble  or  annoyance  at  table,  as 


all  is  hot  aud  easily  served,  and  it  becomes  a 
dinner  desired  by  all  members  of  the  family. 


Domestic  Coloring1. 


A  lady,  whose  address  we  have  mislaid,  sends  the 
following :  “  Some  one  has  asked  about  coloring. 
Here  is  a  recipe  to  color  orange :  Take  copperas  a 
half-pound,  and  two  large  heaping  spoonfuls  of 
salsoda.  Dissolve  in  two  separate  dishes  of  warm 
water.  Wring  the  material  out  of  the  copperas 
solution,  and  then  through  the  soda,  and  hang  it 
out  to  air.  Let  it  air  a  short  time,  then  wring  again 
as  before,  until  the  cloth  has  passed  through  the 
liquids  three  times.  It  will  make  cotton  cloth  very 
bright  if  done  in  a  sunny  day.  This  colors  several 
pounds. 

“  The  bark  of  the  common  yellow  willow,  set 
with  copperas,  and  colored  in  an  iron  vessel,  makes 
a  permanent  slate  color  on  cotton.  It  is  very  useful 
for  coloring  linings,  cotton  stockings,  etc.” 


Washing  by  Dog-Power. 

BT  3IKS.  E.  J.  JOHNS,  DYBERRT,  PA. 


j.  have  been  reading  in  the  February  number  of 
the  Agricultwist  about  “  How  we  Live  at  our 
House,”  and  I  thought  I  would  write  you  how  we 
wash  at  our  house.  You  advertise  Doty’s  Washing 
Machine,  but  you  do  not  tell  your  readers  that  it 
can  be  made  to  run  by  dog-power.  I  have  Doty’s 
washer,  aud  also  a  churning  machine,  and  when  I 
wash  I  attach  the  handle  of  the  washer  to  the 
churning  machine  by  a  pitman.  My  husband  says 
it  works  like  a  saw-mill,  but  suffice  it  to  say  the 
dog  does  the  work.  The  difficulty  with  the  washer 
is,  it  is  hard  work  to  operate  it  by  hand,  so  hired 
help  say.  By  using  the  dog  this  labor  is  done  away 
with.  I  wash  my  clothes  in  boiling-liot  suds,  and 
they  look  white,  even  if  they  are  washed  by  a  black 
dog.  I  can  do  a  washing  for  a  family  of  seven  in  two 
hours  or  less.  I  write  this  in  hopes  it  may  reach 
some  weakly  woman  who  has  a  large  family,  and 
finds  it  difficult  to  get  along  with  her.work. 


Vases  op  Flowers.— What  horrid  things  some 
of  the  florists  do  give  us  in  the  way  of  bouquets  ! 
They  pack  the  dear  little  flowers  so  close  together, 
such  crowds  of  sweet  faces  massed,  that  you  can 
not  lialf-enjoy  any  of  them.  I  should  think  that 
any  one  who  really  loves  a  flowrnr  would  do  it  better 
justice.  Each  fine  blossom  or  cluster  of  blossoms 
ought  to  have  some  quiet  background,  to  set  it 
forth.  Green  foliage,  in  delicate  sprays  or  hand¬ 
some  leaves,  is  according  to  nature’s  general  plan. 

I  remember  the  exquisite  little  floral  orna¬ 
ments  iu  that  pleasant  sitting-room  of  the  B.’s. 
Shells  of  various  kinds  were  made  to  do  duty  as 
vases,  here  a  few  geranium-leaves,  with  rosebuds  or 
pansies  in  a  shell  turned  up,  so  as  to  hold  water 
enough  to  preserve  the  flowers,  and  there  a  cluster 
of  sweet-pea  blossoms,  with  foliage  of  some  light, 
graceful  character. 

One  handsome  lily,  with  leaves,  is  often  quite 
enough  for  a  flower- vase.  I  was  not  more  thau  half 
a  score  of  years  old  when  I  saw  two  vases  of  flowers 
on  a  mantel,  which  pleased  me  better  than  anything 
I  had  ever  seen  before,  and  their  memory  is  still 
pleasing  through  all  the  years  since  that  time.  The 
vases  were  tall,  old-fashioned  wine-glasses,  and  the 
flowers  were  only  nasturtiums,  a  spray  in  each,  with 
their  brilliant  flowers,  odd-looking  leaves,  aud 
smooth,  curling  stems. 

We  want  some  large,  wide-mouthed  vases  and 
some  big  bouquets  when  flowers  are  plenty.  Some 
large  vases  wc  must  have  for  the  children  to  fill. 

Some  flo-wers  have  such  short  steins  that  they 
can  not  be  managed  in  bouquets  without  they  are 
furnished  with  artificial  stems  of  wire  or  straw. 
Hollyhocks  and  Balsams  are  of  this  kind.  The 
best  way  to  arrange  these  is  in  a  plate  of  clean  wefc 
sand.  Use  plenty  of  ferns  or  green  leaves  with 
the  flowers.  R.  L.  F. 
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I©YS  4  ©©MTMMo 


'I'lic  Doctor  has  :i  'V6ror«l  to  Say. 


My  Dear  Children :  Since  those  last  prizes  were  awarded, 
I  have  been  too  ill  to  attend  to  any  business.  Now  X  do 
not  wish  any  of  you  to  whom  prizes  were  awarded  to 
think  that  X  have  neglected  you,  and  I  hope  that  if  any 
boy  or  girl  has  been  overlooked,  he  or  she  will  let  me 
know  at  once.  I  always  try  to  send  such  things  very 
promptly,  but  what  can  one  do  flat  on  his  back  with  fever  ? 
So  be  patient,  my  dear  little  ones.  We  will  have  more 
prizes  when  the  weather  gets  cooler,  and  I  will  try  that 
there  shall  hereafter  be  no  delay  on  my  part. 

The  Doctor. 


The  Seattle  Swiss. 

ONE  OP  THE  PICTURE  STORIES. 

[All  the  boys  and  girls  saw  the  pictures  in  tho  March 
number,  and  the  offer  of  prizes  for  the  best  stories  sug¬ 
gested  by  them.  The  award  of  prizes  was  made  in  June. 
Several  have  written  to  ask  me  to  publish  some  of  the 
prize  stories.  I  will  comply  so  far  as  to  publish  what  I, 
or  rather  we,  thought  the  best  of  those  written  by  the 
boys.  I  say  “  we"  because  there  always  is  a  family 
council  over  these  prize  matters.  The  council  consists 
of  Aunt  Sarah — to  her  face  we  call  her  by  the  more  home¬ 
like  name  of  Aunt  Sally — the  “  young  Doctor,”  and  tho 
old  fellow  himself.  After  reading  and  re-reading,  we  all 
three  concluded  that  this  story,  by  Cyrus  D.  Chapman,  of 
Irvington,  N.  J.,  showed  more  originality  than  any  other, 
and  we  gave  him  the  first  prize. — The  Doctor.] 


Far  away,  many  hundreds  of  miles  from  this  country, 
among  the  grand  and  beautiful  Alps  of  Switzerland,  lives 
a  little  Swiss  boy.  Ilis  name  we  will  call  Guillimot. 
His  mother  lives  in  a  little  cot  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps.  Little  Guillimot’s  father  is  dead.  Eis  mother 
supports  herself  and  little  boy  by  selling  milk  in  the 
Swiss  village  some  two  miles  from  their  cottage.  Their 
goats  always  furnish  a  good  supply — enough  for  them¬ 
selves  and  their  customers  in  the  village. 

Guillimot  was  a  very  thoughtful  boy,  and  one  bright 
summer’s  day  he  put  on  his  thinking-cap,  that  he  might 
find  something  to  do  by  which  he  could  help  his  mother 
and  lighten  her  labors,  for  his  mother  was  very  poor,  and 
she  got  very  tired  carrying  the  milk  so  far.  All  at  once  a 
thought  popped  into  his  head.  He  had  five  pretty  hens, 
which  were  given  to  him  by  his  grandmother.  They  laid 
him  three  eggs  every  day,  so  he  thought  he  would  take 
his  eggs  (lie  had  three  dozen  now)  to  the  village.  It  was 
a  pretty  long  walk,  for  he  was  only  six  years  old,  but  he 
was  healthy  and  strong.  So  he  got  his  little  basket,  and 
putting  his  eggs  into  it,  started  off  on  his  journey  (for  it 
was  a  journey  to  him),  with  his  faithful  little  do.g  trotting 
along  before  him.  By  and  by  he  came  to  a  little  moun¬ 
tain  brook  that  ran  merrily  over  the  pebbles  on  its  way 
to  the  lake  of  Geneva.  Guillimot  sat  down  on  a  stone 
to  rest,  for  he  was  getting  tired,  and  putting  his  feet  into 
the  water  was  soon  refreshed,  and  resumed  his  journey, 
arriving  safely  at  tho  village,  where  he  had  been  once  be¬ 
fore  with  his  mother.  He  found  a  ready  sale  for  his 
eggs,  and  returned  to  the  mountain  cot  feeling  very  proud 
and  rich,  with  fifty  cents  held  tightly  in  his  hand,  and 
sitting  down  on  the  door-steps,  quite  tired  out,  dropped 
■asleep  with  his  head  pillowed  against  his  faithful  little 
dog,  who  sat  very  still,  lest  he  should'  awaken  his  little 
master. 

As  Guillimot  slept,  he  had  this  most  wonderful  dream : 
A  beautiful  little  being,  clothed  in  tho  finest  dress,  made 
from  the  wings  of  flies,  appeared  before  him.  Little 
Guillimot  looked  with  surprise  and  wonder.  He  knew 
it  must  be  a  fairy,  for  his  grandmother  told  him  about 
the  fairies  that  used  to  live  in  the  valleys  long  ago,  so  he 
was  not  frightened  very  much. 

The  fairy  said  in  a  voice  of  music:  “I  am  the  queen 
of  the  fairies  ;  now,  because  you  have  been  a  good  boy, 

I  will  give  you  whatever  yon  wish.” 

Little  Guillimot  thought  one  minute,  and  then  he  said : 
“  O  good  fairy !  make  me  a  big  strong  man,  that  I  may 
help  my  mother,  so  she  need  not  work  so  hard.” 

Instantly  his  wish  .was  gratified,  and  Guillimot  found 
himself  a  great  strong  man,  able  to  do  almost  anything. 

Just  as  he  was  preparing  to  go  to  work,  somebody 
touched  him  lightly  on  the  cheek,  when  he  awoke,  and 
starting  up  ho  saw  his  mother,  looking  very  tired.  Then 
he  said:  “  O  mammal  I  had  such  a  pretty  dream.  I. 
Wished  I  was  a  big  strong  man,  so  you  need  not  work  so 
hard,  and  a  good  fairy  gave  me  my  wish.  I  was  just 
going  to  work  for  you,  and  now  I  am  only  a  little  boy. 
But,  mamma,  hero  are  fifty  pennies  ;  I  sold  my  thirty-sis 
eggs  for  you,  and  if  I  can  not  be  my  mother’s  %  man ,  I 
can  be  your  little  man." 

The  mother  clasped  her  child  to  her  bosom,  thankful 
to  God  for  such  a  good  little  boy. 


l>o  as  I  Il>«. 


NUMERICAL  ENIGMAS. 


This  game,  if  properly  managed,  must  be  a  very  amus¬ 
ing  one.  The  following  account  of  it  comes  from  Miss 
Mary  A.  Hutchings.  A  company  of  children  sit  in  line. 
One,  the  leader,  sitting  in  front,  begins  the  game  by  mov¬ 
ing  the  right  hand  up  and  down,  and  saying,  “Massa  sent 
me  to  you,  sir.”  The  first  in  line  answers,  “  What  for 
to  do,  sir  ?”  The  leader  replies,  “  Do  as  I  do.”  Question 
and  replies  arc  repeated  until  all  have  their  right  hands 
in  motion. 

2.  Tho  leader,  moving  both  hands,  asks  the  same 
questions,  getting  the  same  replies,  until  all  have  both 
hands  in  motion. 

3.  The  leader  lifts  the  right  foot  up  and  down  until  all 
have  their  right  feet  moving,  meanwhile  asking  question 
and  getting  the  same  replies. 

4.  Leader  moves  the  head,  then  opens  and  shuts  the 
eyes,  and  lastly  the  mouth.  By  this  time  the  scene  is  so 
ludicrous  that  all  are  unable  to  keep  from  laughing  any 
longer,  and  the  game  is  suddenly  brought  to  a  close. 


Auut  Sme’si  JPwzssle-ISox. 


DIAMOND  PUZZLE. 

The  center  letters — perpendicular  and  horizontal — will 
give  the  name  of  a  man  distinguished  for  virtue. 

1.  A  consonant. 

2.  An  oily  substance. 

3.  Part  of  a  house. 

4.  Rumor. 

5.  An  ambassador  who  repudiated  the  presents  of  « 

Pyrrhus. 

(j.  Not  clear. 

7.  A  glass  vessel. 

S.  A  bird. 

9.  A  consonant.  R.  T.  Isbestek. 

pi. 

A  tleffur  petrem  liwl  ivedid 
Het  solcets  ontk  hatt  yam  eb  diet, 

Yb  salescees  harps  socroinos. 

Otis  A.  Gage. 


429.  Illustrated  Rebus.— The  beginning  of  a  popular 


song. 


ANAGRAMS. 


1.  0  Pat !  pies. 

2.  Ida,  let’s  put. 

3.  I  spite  a  sad  son. 

4.  Dust  up  nose. 

5.  I  melt  air,  Sam. 


G.  Silent  sea. 

7.  Set  fiber. 

8.  Set  it  duet. 

9.  Lure  dun,  Dave. 
10.  Ran  in  codes. 


1.  I  am  composed  of  21  letters : 

My  15,  3,  12,  20,  14,  18,  3,  is  convenience  of  time. 
My  10,  11,  7,  13,  3,  is  a  girl's  name. 

My  21,  5,  2,  3,  is  a  great  destroyer. 

My  6,  9,  21,  is  an  animal. 

My  13,  1,  19,  8,  is  a  man  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
(I  never  heard  of  a  child  being  named  after  him.) 
My  17,  20,  is  a  pronoun. 

My  1G,  4, 19,  2,  is  to  shave. 

My  whole  is  much  valued.  Snicker. 

2.  I  am  composed  of  7  letters : 

My  1,  2,  4,  is  something  that  the  young  ladies 
wear,  though  they  would  not  give  it  that  name. 
My  6,  7, 5,  is  a  number. 

My  3,  6,  is  a  verb. 

My  whole  is  a  bird.  Bayard  \V.  P. 

COMPOUND  ARITHMOREMS. 

(Transpose  the  word  in  Italics,  and  addit  to  the  Roman 
numeral  to  make  the  original  word,  e.  g.  “  1000  and  tea: 
— consumed  every  day.” — Meat.) 

1.  50  and  map : — a  household  article. 

2.  100  and  pea  .-—geographical. 

3.  50  and  beat ;— a  piece  of  furniture. 

4.  1000  and  teas  .-—much  used  in  factories. 

5.  100  and  at : — high. 

G.  501  and  me : — a  coin.  Harry. 

CROSS-WORD  ENIGMA. 

My  first  is  in  hatchet  but  not  in  ax. 

My  next  is  in  hammer  but  not  in  tacks. 

My  third  is  in  lie  but  not  in  untruth. 

My  fourth  is  in  Clara  but  not  in  Ruth. 

My  fifth  is  in  wake  but  not  in  sleep. 

My  sixth  is  in  hog  but  not  in  sheep. 

My  seventh  is  in  boots  but  not  in  skates. 

My  whole  is  a  city  in  the  United  States.  W.  E.  W. 

SQUARE  WORDS. 

1.  Square  the  word  “FATE.” 

2.  Square  the  word  “  PLAN.”  Scientific. 

blanks. 

(Fill  the  blanks  with  words  pronounced  alike  but  spelled 
differently.) 

1.  They  do  not - i  to  accept  him  because  he  — — • 

tobacco. 

2.  One  of  the  soldiers  belonging  to  the - threw 

the  apple - away. 

3.  The  lovely - was - by  many. 

4.  The - was  hung  upon  the  — - to  dry. 

5.  In  tho - lie  intends  to  put  all  that  he - . 

R.  T.  Isbester. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  JUNE  NUMBER. 
Riddle. — Murmur. 

Anagrams. — 1.  Unwarrantableness.  2.  Confederation. 

3.  Nomenclature.  4.  Indefensible.  5.  Indoctrinates. 
G.  Endorse.  7.  Ineffable.  S.  Flatteries.  9.  Habituate. 
10.  Inchoate. 

Arithmorems. — 1.  New  York.  2.  Boston.  3.  Albany. 

4.  Saratoga.-  5.  Monkey.  6.  Doctor.  7.  Grant. 

diamond  cross-puzzle. 

A 

AMO 
INERT 
A  M  E  R  I  C  A 
STICK 
ICE 

A  —  America. 

Equivocal  Words. — 1.  Address.  2.  Base.  3.  Board. 
4.  Boot.  5^  Brake. 

Numerical  Enigma. — W ashington. 

Pi. — Be  slow  to  promise  and  quick  to  perform. 

AUNT  SUE’S  NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

F.  C.  R.— I  am  curious  to  know  what  you  mean  by 
sending  such  a  ridiculous  “  square  Word.”  Each  word 
must  be  perfect  in  itself,  and  not  such  rubbish  as 
“CREAYE,”  “LUSYRE,”  “  ESYEEM.” 

Mary  Van  Eman. — Answers  must  always  accompany 
tho  puzzles  sent  to  me  for  publication.  I  am  glad  the  ex¬ 
planation  assisted  you. 

Katie.— Let  ussnppose  you  want  to  make  a  cross-word 
on  your  own  name.  Get  your  slate  and  write  down  five 
figures  perpendicularly;  then  the  letters  of  your  name, 
then  find  words  to  suit.  For  instance,  your  first  letter  is 
K  •  well,  K  is  in  bar) t  but  not  in  bite  ;  that  will  give  you 
a  good  start.  Now  I  will  show  you  how  to  write  them 
down : 

1.  K — bark — bite. 

2.  A— dark — light. 

3.  T  -cat— dog. 

4.  I— pig— hog. 

5.  E— sea— foam. 
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It  will  be  easy  enough  to  fill  in  the  other  words : — 

“  My  first  is  in  hark  but  not  in  bite. 

My  next  is  in  dark  but  not  in  light.” 

Then  you  cau  finish  with 
“My  fifth  is  in  sea  but  not  in  f  am  ; 

And  my  whole  is  the  name  that  they  call  me  at  home.” 

Now  do  you  know  “  how  to  work  those  cross-words  ”  ? 

L.  T. — I  am  afraid  if  I  gave  you  their  names  and 
address  you  might  write  to  them,  and  set  them  a  bad  ex¬ 
ample  in  spelling,  grammar,  and  politeness.  If  I  should 
publish  your  letter  j  ust  as  you  wrote  it,  I  think  you  would 
be  rather  “  a  shamed  of  it  ”  yourself. 

L.  A.  Dks  B.— I  will  publish  your  “  enigma  ”  in  the 
Agriculturist;  it  is  “against  the  rules”  to  allow  the 
same  puzzle  to  appear  in  this  paper  and  in  Hearth  and 
Home.  The  rebus  is  too  simple  and  palpable.  But  thanks 
for  your  trouble  in  sending  them.  The  “  conundrum  ”  is 
very  old  but  very  good. 

Thanks  for  puzzles,  letters,  etc.,  to  Katie,  M.  Van  E., 
Phiz,  Laura  V.  M.,  James  T.  E.,  and  Robt.  W.  M. 


Cwoimsi  A-FIsliing. 

We  suppose  that  it  is  as  natural  for  boys  to  go  a-fishing 
as  it  is  for  them  to  cat ;  and  if  there  is  anything  that 
comes  easier  to  boys  than  eating,  we  should  like  to  know 
what  it  is.  If  a  boy  lives  anywhere  near  a  stream  or  pool 
ol  water,  be  it  fresh  or  salt,  and  if  there  be  any  finny  in¬ 
habitant  of  that  water,  be  it  minnow  or  pickerel,  the  boy 
will  have  a  try  at  it.  He  will  go  a-fishing  whether  he 
■catches  anything  or  not.  Our  youngster  in  the  picture 


looks  altogether  too  much  dressed  to  make  a  successful 
fisherman.  He  is  probably  the  son  of  some  city  parents 
who  have  gone  to  the  country  for  the  summer,  and  he  is 
trying  his  luck  in  a  half  don’t-care  way,  that  makes  us 
think  that,  whatever  present  success  has  attended  his 
efforts,  he  will  never  make  a  fisherman.  If  one  would 
catch  fish  he  must  give  his  mind  to  it,  and  exercise  alibis 
ingenuity.  This  is  what  makes  us  approve  of  allowing 
boys  to  go  a-fishing ;  they  learn  that  to  accomplish  a  cer¬ 
tain  end — the  catching  of  fish — they  have  got  to  think. 
They  must,  in  the  first  place,  know  the  habits  of  the  fish 
they  arc  after,  whether  they  are  to  be  caught  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  with  dead  bait,  or  near  the  surface  with  what  appears 
to  be  a  live  bait.  They  must  learn  enough  of  the  habits 
of  the  fish  to  know  upon  what  they  feed,  and  what 
part  of  the  stream  they  frequent,  the  time  of  day  they 
feed,  and  many  other  things  that  teach  them  a  great  deal 
of  the  history  of  fishes.  Some  fishes  can  only  be  caught 
in  deep  water,  others  hide  in  holes  along  the  banks  and 
at  certain  times  come  out  to  feed,  and  others  can  only  be 
caught  by  presenting  to  them  what  appears  to  be  a  living 
insect.  It  is  not  rare  to  see  two  boys,  or  men,  fishing 
together,  and  one  will  take  a  plenty  of  fish,  while  the 
other  catches  none  at  all.  They  will  tell  you  that  it  is  a 
difference  in  luck,  but  the  real  fact  is,  that  the  successful 
one  knows  or  has  accidentally  hit  upon  the  habits  of  the 
fish.  A  few  inches  more  of  line  below  the  float,  or  a  little 
different  arrangement  of  the  sinker,  will  make  all  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  “luck  ”  and  “no  luck.”  The  success¬ 
ful  fisherman  or  fisher  hoy  must  learn  the  ways  of  the  fish. 
One  outfit  of  the  fisherboy  is  more  important  than  silk 
lines,  improved  floats,  gut  snoods,  or  even  “  silver-spin¬ 


ners.”  Do  you  wish  to  know  what  it  is  ?  It  is  a  very 
home-made  article,  but  it  is  better  than  all  the  fancy  arti¬ 
ficial  flies,  better  than  lancewood  rods  and  multiplying 
reels — it  is  the  good  old-fashioned  virtue,  patience.  There 
is  an  old  saying,  “  If  you  swear,  you  will  catch  no  fish.” 
Now  we  don’t  believe  that  any  of  our  youngsters  would 
swear  on  any  account,  fish  or  no  fish,  but  there  is  a  kind 
of  impatience  which  in  persons  who  know  no  better  finds 
vent  in  swearing,  and  in  others  in  rude  acts,  which,  if 
not  so  wicked,  are  almost  ns  improper  as  swearing.  Pa¬ 
tience  should  be  the  ever-present  motto  of  the  fisherman, 
and  it  is  really  the  great  lesson  taught  by  fishing.  If  yon 
have  no  luck — patience.  If  your  hook  gets  caught  by  a 
sunken  tree— patience.  Are  you  fishing  with  a  friend  and 
your  lines  get  apparently  hopelessly  tangled,  only  that 
.  good  old-fashioned  patience  will  help  you  out  of  the  scrape. 
So,  then,  we  like  to  have  our  boys  go  a-fishing,  if  they 
will  take  to  it  the  right  tvay,  and  accept  all  the  lessons 
that  it  will  teach  them.  It  will  give  them  abundant  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  control  themselves— the  worst  thing  they  will 
'  ever  have  to  control — and  to  learn  the  value  of  patience. 
Some  parents  do  not  like  to  have  their  children  catch 
fish,  because  it  seems  cruel.  Naturalists  tell  us  that  the 
fish,  when  he  comes  from  the  water  into  the  air,  expe¬ 
riences  the  same  sensations  that  a  land  animal  does  when 
put  into  the  water.  Those  who  have  been  restored  after 
being  apparently  drowned,  ’say  that  the  sensation  of 
drowning  is  a  pleasant  one,  and  we  may  infer  that  the 
fish,  when  taken  from  the  water,  experiences  no  pain. 
Fish  were  evidently  made  to  be  eaten,  and  if  we  exercise 
no  unnecessary  cruelty  in  capturing  them,  we  need  not 
fear  that  we  are  doing  wrong. 
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A  Railroad  Watcli. 

Travelers  by  Railroad  frequently  find  their  watches  com¬ 
pletely  demoralized  by  the  continuous  jar  of  the  train.  To 
overcome  this  difficulty  lias  long  been  a  problem  with 
watchmakers,  and  it  Is  now  successfully  accomplished  in 
the  new  grade  made  by  the 

American  Watch  Co.  of  Waltham. 

This  Watch  Is  made  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  on 
the  most  approved  principles,  and  combines  all  the  recent 
improvements.  It  lias  a  new  micrometrical  regulator,  by 
which  the  slightest  variation  can  bo  easily  corrected.  It  is 
carefully  adjusted,  and  may  be  entirely  relied  on  to  run  ac¬ 
curately,  wear  well,  and  ENDURE  THE  HARDEST 
USAGE,  without  any  derangement  whatever.  We  confi¬ 
dently  recommend  this  watch  to  the  trade  and  the  public  as 
the  BEST  WATCH  FOR  THE  PRICE  IN  THIS  MARKET. 

The  full  trade-mark  engraved  on  the  plate  of  each  watch  Is 
"AMERICAN  WATCH  CO.,  CRESCENT  ST.,  WAL¬ 
THAM,  MASS.,” 

and  It  Is  defectively  known  as  the  CRESCENT-ST.  Watch. 

For  sale  by  all  leading  Jewelers. 

ROBBINS  &  APPLETON, 

GENERAL  AGENTS,  1  BOND  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


Every  Prudent  Man  Careful  of  the 

health  and  comfort  of  his  family  should  see  to  it  that  his 
drinking  water  is  conveyed  through  Tin-Lined  Lead 
Pipe,  which  is  a  perfect  safeguard  against  lead  poison, 
the  too  often  unsuspected  caHse  of  disease  and  death. 
'Tin-Lined  Lead  Pipe  is  strong,  durable,  flexible,  and 
easily  soldered.  It  is  a  great  benefit  to  the  community, 
and  enhances  the  real  value  of  every  house  in  which  it  is 
introduced.  Sold  by  the  Colwells,  Shaw  &  Willard 
M’f’g  Co.,  213  Center  street,  New  York.  Price,  15  cents 
a  pound  for  all  sizes.  Circular  and  sample  of  pipe  sent 
by  mail  free.  Also  manufacturers  of  Lead  Pipe.  Sheet 
Lead,  Block  Tin  Pipe,  Solder,  etc.  Orders  filled  at  sight. 


An  Experienced.  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lisher  wishes  an  engagement  to  manage  the  entire 
business  of  a  Daily  or  Weekly  Newspaper  published  in 
this  city  or  elsewhere.  Address 

“  PUBLISHER,”  at  this  Office. 

tsr  Messrs.  P.  Blanchard’s  Sons  give  due  credit  for 
their  large  sales  to  a  very  liberal  use  of  printers’  ink. 
We  agree  with  them,  but  must  add  that  even  printers’ 
ink  will  not  mako  a  permanent  success  of  a  poor  thing. 
They  make  “  the  best”  Churn. 


Six  Thousand  retailers  and  Millions 
of  the  people  say  Good 

Cable  Screw  Wire 

Boots  and  Shoes  are  the  BEST. 


tW~  It  is  no  Joke,  but  a  fact,  that  the  Blanchard  Churn 
ia  literally  an  Automatic  Butter-Maker.  Try  it  for  your- 
aelf.  Send  to  any  dealer  in  first-class  farm  machinery  for 
a  circular — or  a  Churn. 


HOW  to  obtain  a  Cast,  Cast-Steel  Plow  for  five 

dollars.  For  particulars,  address 

0OLLINS  &  CO.,  212  Water  st.,  New  York. 


BL4CK  BISS  for  stocking  ponds. 

JERSEY  CATTLE.  Family  cows. 

Address  W.  OLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Ct. 


FIRST  PREMIUM  (MEDAL)  AWARD¬ 
ED  IN  1870,  AND  INDORSED  BY  CER¬ 
TIFICATE  FROM  THE  AMERICAN  IN¬ 
STITUTE  IN  1871  AS 

“  The  Best  Article  in  the  Market.” 

The  46 Asbestos  Roofing”  is  a  substantial  and  reliable 
material,  which  can  be  safely  used  in  place  of  Tin,  Slate,  etc., 
on  steep  or  flat  roofs,  in  all  climates,  and  can  be  easily  and 
cheaply  transported  and  applied. 

Descriptive  Pamphlets,  Price-lists,  Terms  to  Dealers,  etc., 
by  mail.  II.  W.  JOHNS, 

[Established  in  1858.1  78  William  st.,  N.  Y. 

The  Tribune  Buildings  have  been  covered  several  years 
with  the  Asbestos  Roofing,  which  has  proven  entirely  satis¬ 
factory.  We  prefer  it  to  Tin.— Eds.  N.  Y.  Weekly  Tribune, 
May  8th,  1872. 

Johns’s  Asbestos  Roofing  is  light,  strong,  and  practically 
fire-proof ;  is  kept  in  order  at  a  very  trifling  expense,  and 
will  last  many  years.— Eds.  American  Agi'icrilUirixt. 


10  PER  CEWT 

Municipal  Bonds 

For  gale  below  Par  by 

THOMAS  P.  ELLIS  &  CO., 

Bankers,  14  Pine  St.,  New  York. 


GEO.  A.  PRINCE  &  CO. 


PURITY  AND  HEALTH. 


CARBOLIC  SOAPS 

AND 

Saponaceous  Compounds 

OF 

Carbolic  and  Cresylic  Acids. 

Disinfectant,  Insect  Destroyer,  Pre¬ 
ventive  of  Fungus,  etc. 

We  have  watched  with  great  Interest  the  results  of  vari¬ 
ous  applications  of  these  compounds,  knowing  that  if  suc¬ 
cessful,  they  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  commu¬ 
nity.  By  tests  made  under  our  own  supervision,  and  the  re¬ 
ports  of  careful  observers,  we  believe  it  to  be  established 
that  these  Cresylic  Compounds  are 

1st.  Complete  Disinfectants.— They  not  only  re¬ 
move  all  noxious  odors  from  sinks,  privies,  stables,  etc.,  but 
will  destroy  all  infection  In  clothing,  rooms,  etc.,  washed 
with  their  solution.  Thus,  contagion  from  Small-Pox. Typhus 
Fever,  Cholera,  and  other  diseases,  may  be  effectually  pre¬ 
vented.  They  are  used  in  the  New  York  and  other  Hospitals 
for  these  purposes. 

3d.  Insect  Destroyers.— An  animal  washed  with 
Carbolic  Soap  will  be  entirely  freed  from  all  vermin.  It 
will  destroy  ticks  on  sheep,  fleas  on  dogs,  lice  on  cattle  ov 
poultry,  roaches,  ants,  bed-bugs,  etc.,  in  rooms.  It  repels 
flie9  Irom  animals,  and  thus  is  especially  useful  in  case  of 
wounds  or  sores  from  any  cause. 


ORGANS 

AND 

ME  LODE  ON  S. 

The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Most  Ferfeot  Manufactory  In  the 
United  States. 

50,000 

Now  in  use. 

No  other  Mustaal  Instrument  ever  obtained  the  same 
popularity. 

V3T  Send  lor  Price-Lists. 

AddresB  BUFFALO,  NT.  Y., 

Or  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

THE  "LIGHT  RUNNING^ 

“DOMESTIC1 


A  DOMESTIC 

Luxury. 

A  DOMESTIC 

Blessing. 

A  DOMESTIC 

Necessity. 

"WILL  LAST  A 
LIFETIME." 

Address 

“DOMESTIC”  S.  M.  do ,  «6  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y. 

The  Best  Investment  Known. 
PAYS  CONSUMERS  2,000  PEE  CENT. 

Silver  Tips 

on  Children’s  Shoes. 


n^IRST  Premiums  awarded  by  Amer.  Inst.,  1870. 

MICROSCOPES. 

Illustrated  Price-List  sent  free  on  application. 

MAGIC  LANTERNS. 

Catalogue,  priced  and  illustrated,  sent  free. 

T.  H,  McALLISTER,  Optician,  49  Nassau-st.,  N.  Y, 

TUfflTtTlPV  MADE  RAPIDLY  with  Stencil  and 

jyiUANIjJL  Kev  Check  Outfits.  Catalogues,  samples, 
and  full  particulars  FREE.  S.  M.  Spencer,  Brattleboro.Vt. 

A  Send  fbr  free  Price-list.  Jones 

w  B-Xylix  Scale  Works,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


3d.  Preventive  of  Fungus  Grorvtli. — On  this 
point  we  ask  for  further  experiment.  We  feel  confident  this 
soap,  properly  applied,  will  prevent  smut  In  wheat,  mildew 
on  vines,  and  similar  parasitic  growth,  and  trust  that  exper¬ 
imenters  will  furnish  the  result  of  their  trials. 

4th.  Cleaning  Sores,  etc.— For  washing  ulcers  and 
other  foul  sores,  and  preventing  gangrene  in  wounds,  etc.. 
Carbolic  Soap  is,  we  believe,  unequaled.  We  know  also  that 
it  has  been  successful  wherever  used,  for  footrot  in  sheep, 
and  mange,  itch,  ring-worm,  and  other  skin  diseases. 

Desiring  that  our  readers  should  be  benefited  by  the  ex¬ 
tended  introduction  of  what  we  believe  to  be  so  valuable, 
we  have  established  a  general  agency  for  the  sale  of  these 
compounds,  keeping  them  constantly  on  band,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  fill  ordei'3  at  wholesale  or  retail,  at  the  following 
prices. 

Sheep  Dip,  .for  Curing  Scab  and  Destroying  Insects 
on  Sheep. 

5-lb  Canisters,  $1.75;  per  dozen . $1.7.00 

10  “  “  3.00;  “  “  .  27.00 

50  “  Kegs .  . 10.00 

200  ••  BbFs . 35.00 

Proportions  are  1  lb.  Dip  to  5  gallons  water  for  5  to  lOSheep, 
If  they  are  very  large  and  heavily  fleeced.  For  ordinary- 
sized  animals,  or  those  recently  shorn,  1  lb.  Dip  will  lake  8 
to  10  gallons  water.  The  solution  must  be  graded  according 
to  the  age  and  condition  of  the  animal. 

Cresylic  Ointment,  for  Cure  of  Footrot,  etc.  In 
solution  for  killing  Insects,  etc.,  on  stock.  In  l-a>.  Canisters,  at 
75  cts. ;  per  dozen,  $0.25;  in  3-lb.  Canisters,  $1.50  per  dozen, 
$12.50  ;  in  5-B>.  Canisters,  $2.25;  per  dozen,  $18.00. 

Carbolic  Disinfecting  Soap. — In  tablets  for  con¬ 
venient  use  in  washing  Horses,  Dogs,  Pigs,  etc.,  destroying 
Insects  of  all  kinds,  protecting  from  Flies,  curative  of  Sores, 
Scratcho9,  and  Chafes  of  all  kind9.  In  boxes,  1  doz.  tablets, 
$1.73,  in  boxes  of  1-Ib.bars,  6  each,  $2.50. 

Carbolic  Plant.  Protector.— To  be  used  as  a  wash 
for  Plants,  Trees,  etc. ;  to  destroy  and  prevent  the  harbor¬ 
ing  of  Insects.  In  1  lb.  Canisters,  75  cts.;  per  doz.,  $6.00;  in 
5-lb.  Canisters,  $2.25 ;  per  dozen,  $18.00;  in  10-lb.  Canisters, 
$3.00;  per  dozen,  $30.10. 

Granulated  Carbolic  Disinfecting  Powder.— 

It  removes  noxious  odors  from  Stables,  Poultry-houses, 
Cellars,  Sewers,  Water-closets,  etc.,  and  prevents,  in  a  great 
degree,  infection  from  contagious  diseases.  It  is  specially 
well  adapted  for  household  U9e,  to  purify-  the  air  and  pre¬ 
serve  health.  In  1-lb.  boxes,  25  cts.;  in  .7  lb.  boxes,  $1.25;  in 
10-lb.  boxes,  $1.75. 

Carbolic  Laundry  Soap,  lor  the.  Laundry,  etc. ;  60- lb. 
boxes,  in  10  paper  boxes  containing  6  lbs.  each,  packed  in  a 
ease,  16  cts.  per  lb. 

Carbolic  Toilet  Soap,  perfumed,  two  sizes,  No. 
1,  $3,  and  No.  5  $1  per  dozen;  In  boxes  of  3  cakes. 

Carbolic  Bath  Soap,  $1.50  per  dozen.  In  boxes  ol  S 
dozen  each. 

Address  orders  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York, 
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National  Industrial  Exposition, 

THE  BOATID  OF  COMMISSIONERS  ANNOUNCE  THAT  THE 

THIRD  GRAND  EXPOSITION 

WILL  BE  OPEN  FROM 

Sept.  4th  to  Oct.  5th,  1872.  Goods  will  he  received  from  Aug.  14th  to  31st. 

The  Sixteen  Grand  Departments  have  been  greatly  extended,  and  the  Exposition  will  be  the 

LARGEST  EVER  HELD  IJV  AMERICA. 

The  extensive  transportation  arrangements  for  visitors  will  largely  increase  the  unprecedented  attendance  of  last  year. 

Exhibitors  should  make  immediate  application  for  space.  Rules  and 
Premium  hist  furnished  on  application. 


IMPORTED  COTSWOLD  RAM, 

“DIAMOND  FLEECE,” 

Imported,  owned,  and  used  by  M.  H.  COCHRANE, 
Esq.,  of  Canada,  for  two  seasons;  now  owned 
and  used  at  the 

“LI^'DEIV  GROVE  STOCK  FARM.” 


ESSEX  PIGS. 

For  crossing  with  common  sows  or  with  the  large  breeds, 
there  is  nothing  superior  to  a  highly  refined  thorough-bred 
Essex.  Read  the  following : 

Hannibal,  Mo.,  December  22d,  1811. 

The  Essex  pig  I  received  from  you  lias  grown  finely,  and 
given  perfect  satisfaction.  1  have  this  fall  slaughtered  four 
grade  Essex  that  averaged  302  lbs.  each.  One  weighed  325 
lbs.  alive,  and  dressed  280  lbs.,  making  8G  2-13  per  cent  of  his 
live  weight.  They  were  eight  months  and  eight  days  old 
the  day  they  were  slaughtered. 

JAMES  C.  ASHMORE. 

Clarksville,  Ohio,  Jan.  15th,  1872. 

The  Essex  pig  I  got  from  you  is  growing  finely,  and  I  am 
well  pleased  with  him.  W.  CLIMER. 

Monmouth,  III, 

The  Essex  sow  I  got  from  you  is  doing  splendidly.  She  is 
admired  by  all  who  see  her.  1  think  she  is  the  handsomest 
pig  I  ever  saw— and  I  have  seen  a  great  many. 

IRVINE  MCCARTNEY. 

Arcadia,  N.  Y.,  May  10th,  1R72. 

ThejEssex  pig  arrived  safe  and  in  good  order,  and  I  am 
well  pleased  with  him.  He  is  all  that  1  anticipated. 

L.  J.  BENTON. 

Austin,  Texas,  Feb.  Gth,  1872. 

The  pigs  arrived  yesterday,  and  look  remarkably  well. 
To  say  that  I  am  thoroughly  pleased  is  scarce  enough.  I  am 
more  than  pleased,  and  yon  have  my  thanks  for  giving  me 
more  than  my  money’s  worth.  I  have  two  Scotchmen  in 
lay  employ  who  were  in  ecstasies  over  them  (for  Scotch¬ 
men).  1  would  not  take  $150  for  ttio  pair  of  pigs. 

B.  II.  TOWNSEND. 


I  am  breeding  Essex  pigs  with  great  care,  and  selling 
them  at  reasonable  rates.  They  give  good  satisfaction. 
Orders  promptly  attended  to.  Address 

JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Moreton  Farm, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

THOROUGH  -  BRED  STOCK 

Jersey  Cows,  Heifers,  and  young  Bulls. 

Ayrshire  Cows,  Heifers  and  young  Bulls. 

Guernsey  Bull,  2  yrs.  old,  very  fine. 

Cotswold  Sheep.  The  famous  “  Maple  Shade  Flock,”  as 
fine  as  any  in  the  country.  Baras,  Ewes,  and  Lambs. 
Berkshire  Pigs,  of  the  very  best  blood. 

Essex  Pigs,  as  good  as  can  he  found  in  this  country  or  any 
other. 

Perfect  pedigrees  given  with  all  thorough-bred  stock, 
which  may  he  seen  at  my  farm  (Herdsdale),  Florence,  Mass. 
Send  communications  to 

L.  A.  CHASE,  , 

245  Broadway,  New  York.  < 
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I  am  now  prepared  to  book  orders,  and  fill  in  rota¬ 
tion,  Spring  Buck  and  Ewe  Lambs,  also  a  few  Yearling 
Bucks  and  Ewes,  all  sired  by  Imported  “Diamond 
Fleece,”  out  of  Imported  Ewes,  amongst  which  is  a  pen 
of  yearlings  which  received  first  prize  at  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  at  Oxford,  England,  1870. 

“  D.  F.”  clipped  13  lbs.  of  clean  washed  wool— twelve 
months’  growth.  Address 

T.  S.  COOPER  (Linden  Grove  Stock  Farm), 
Coopcrsburgh,  Ecliigii  Co.,  Pa. 


PRICES  RIODERATE  FOR  IM¬ 
PROVED  STOCK.— Horses;  Durham,  Ayrshire, 
mid  Devon,  from  a  fresh  cow  to  a  calf;  Cotswold  and  South- 
Down  Sheep  and  Lambs ;  Chester,  Yorkshire,  and  Berkshire 
Figs ;  Mastiff,  Greyhound,  and  other  Blooded  Dogs  ;  Maltese 
Cats;  Eagle;  Swans;  Guinea  and  Peafowl;  Bronze  and 
White  Turkeys ;  Toulouse,  Bremen,  and  Hong  Kong  Geese  ; 
Rouen,  Aylesbury.  Poland,  and  Musk  Ducks;  and  all  kinds 
of  fancy  Fowl  and  Pigeons;  Rabbits ;  Guinea  Pigs;  Ferrets ; 
Squirrels;  a  variety  of  Song  Birds  ;  Farm  Books,  etc.,  etc., 
etc.,  for  sale  by  N.  GUILBERT, 

Evergreen  Farm,  Gwynedd,  Pa. 
WANTED— American  Deer  and  Fawn. 

Fleetwood  Farm, 

Near  Frankfort,  Ky., 

Thorough-bred  Horses,  Trotting  Stock,  Im¬ 
ported  Alderncys,  South  Down  Sheep,  etc. 

J.  W.  HUNT  REYNOLDS. 

(State  where  you  saw  this  advertisement.) 

■g.®  SI  13  S3  S>  SO  of  Alderney,  Jersey,  or 

J*  “  Guernsey  cattle  in  the  United  State s  who  have  a  bull 
perfect  according  to  the  standard  in  the  July  Am.  Agricul¬ 
turist ,  ami  those  having  oner  one  hundred  cows  and  heifers 
(grade  stock  included)  of  their  own  breeding  or  importa¬ 
tion,  please  send  name  and  post-office  address,  with-nnmher 
of  cattle  in  their  herd,  to  JOHN  li.  POYNTZ,  May.ville,  Ky. 

■pAKMES^,  ATTENTION  !  —  Those 

-H-  desirous  of  possessing  cattle  far-famed  for  excellent 
dairy  purposes  may  address  JNO.  D.  HERKLOTS.48  Beaver 
street,  New  York,  importer  of  the  John  T.  Ellis  stock,  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  American  A gricuUurist,  May  edition. 

AWRENCE  FARM,  GROTO.A, 

A  MASS.  For  Sale,  YORKSHIRE  DIGS, 
from  imported  stock,  eight  and  ten  weeks  old. 

T-  LAWRENCE  MOTLEY. 

“POULTRY  WORLD.” 

A  monthly.  $1.00  a  year.  Splendidly  illustrated.  Tells 
all  about  poultry.  Send  10  cents  for  a  sample  copy.  Address 
Box  690,  Hartford,  Ct. 

RIVERSIDE  NURSERIES, 

Lewisburg,  Pa. 

Four  and  five  year  old  Apple-trees.  One-year-old  Peach- 
trees.  Pear,  Plum,  and  Cherry-trees  and  Apple  Seedlings. 

ALP.  S.  SMELLER.  - 

Nurserymen  and  Dealers,  Attention ! 

Over  200  acres  in  trees.  Our  Price-list  for  fall  now  ready. 
An  immense  stock  of  Fruit  Trees.  Standard  and  Dwarf 
Pears  a  specialty.  Prices  low.  Correspondence  solicited. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

NICHOLAS  &  NEW  SON,  Geneva,  H7  Y. 

STAKDARU  REAR 

TREES,  at  greatly  reduced  rates. 
Also,  a  general  line  of  Nursery  Stock.  Write  for  Price-list. 

E.  MOODY  &  SONS,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


Harder’s  Premium  Railway  Horse  Pout 
Thresher  and  Cleaner,  received, 

THE  FIRST  PRIZE 

At  Great  National  Trial,  at  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

I  For  “  Slaw  and  easy  movement  of  horses ,  15  rods  less  I 
than  VA  miles  per  hour.  Mechanical  Construction  oj 
the  very  best  kind ,  thorough  and  conscientious  icork- 
manship  and  material  in  every  place ,  nothing  slighted, 
excellent  woi'k,  &c.,"  as  shown  by  official  Report  of 
Judges.  Threshers,  Separators,  Fanning  Mills.  Wood 
Saws,  Seed  Sowers  and  Planters,  all  of  the  best  in 
Market.  Catalogue  with  price,  full  information,  and 
Judges  Report  of  Auburn  Trial  sent  free.  Address  1 
1  MINA  1  ID  HARDER, 

Coblesiviil.  Schoharie  Co..  N.Y. 

HORSE-POWERS, 


Threshing  &  Sawing  Machines, 

MANUFACTUIiED  AND  SOLD  BY 

A.  W.  GRAY  &  SONS,  IWiddletoivn,  Vt. 

Parties  that  wish  to  purchase  will  do  well  to  send  for  cir¬ 
culars  and  descriptive  list,  which  wiil  he  forwarded  upon 
application,  free. 

Holbrook’s  Swivel  Plows 

Do  perfect  work  iviihout  dead  furrows  or  ndges. 

For  level  land  &  side  hill. 
Easy  draft.  Have  Hinged 
Cutters.  Adapted  to  bog 
meadows.  Circulars  of 
F.  F.  HOLBROOK  &  CO- 
Boston,  Mass. 

LATEST  AND- BEST 

Sugar-Mills,  Evaporators,  Engines,  Corn-Mills,  and  Horse- 
Powers,  made  by  GEO.  L.  SQATER  ,V  BBC., 
Catalogues  free.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


ANI>  WINE  MAKERS.— 

For  description  of  the  best  Hand  or  Power 
Screw  Press,  and  other  Machinery,  address 
A.  D.  STRONG,  Ashtabula,  O. 


PROVIDENCE  WRINGER. 


NJE  W  1872. 


Wlii I  c  Rye. 
Seed  Wheat. 


SEND  for  Price-list  of  Seeds, 
Fowls,  and  choice  Stock  to 
G.  A.  DEITZ, 

Chambersburg,  Pa. 


Moulton  Rolls, 

Most  Durable ; 

DoubleSpiral  Cogs 

Easiest  Working ; 

Curved  Clamp, 

Holds  Firmest ; 

Metal  Journal 
Casings, 

NO  WEAR-OUT, 


PROVIDENCE  TOOL  COMPANY, 

XI  XVarren  st.,  N.  Y.,  and  PUOV-.,  R.  I. 

Read !  Great  Bargain  for  Some  One. 

I  wall  take  in  Trade  for  1,000  to  10,000  gallons  of'tlie 
very  best  old  Grape  Wine,  Leading  Nursery 
Stock  and  C 
Town  Lots  < 


nd  Grape-Vines,  good  Western  Lands, 
.ots  or  City  Property.  Give  description  and 


price  of  property  and  address'to  Bloomington,  Illinois. 
-  DR.  H.  S( 


SCHRODER. 


T 


’ll  EES,  BULBS.  HEDGE  PLANTS, 

Seeds,  Fruit  and  Flower  Plates.  Catalogues.  20e. 

F.  K.  JTKENIX,  Bloomington  Nursery,  Ill. 


BABCOCK 

Fire  Mnpiste. 

“Absolutely  tlie  BEST 
PROTECTION  AGAINST 
FIRE!” 

Send  for  “Its  Record.” 

P.  W.  FAEWELL, 

Secretary. 

407  Broadway,  New  York. 
78  Market  st.,  Chicago. 


3nihovi/v  smi:  aaquyMV 
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Pure  White  Winter- Wheat, 


1 ,500,000  ACRES 


All  things  considered,  and  on  good,  clean,  rich,  dry  land, 
the  DIEHL  is  the  best  variety  of  WHITE  Wheat  now  grown. 
The  straw  is  very  stiff,  the  head  very  plump  and  full,  and 
the  yield  on  good  land  eminently  satisfactory.  The  greatest 
difficulty  we  have  experienced  with  it  is  to  get  pure  seed. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  find  ic  unmixed  with  Mediterra¬ 
nean  and  other  red  varieties.  For  some  years  past,  many 
readers  ot  the  American  Agriculturist  have  written  to  me 
for  seed,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  any  that  I 
thought  pure.  I  have  now,  however,  the  pleasure  of  stating 
that  I  raised  this  year  ten  acres  of  DIEHL  WHEAT  that 
is  the  PUREST  I  have  ever  seen,  and  I  can  send  it  out  with 
confidence. 

I  will  send^/bi^r  poujids  by  mail,  prepaid,  to  any  address, 
on  receipt  of  OXE  DOLLAR. 

I  will  send  by  express  or  as  freight,  at  the  following-rates: 


K  bushel . $3  00 

1  bushel . .. .  . .  5  00 

2  bushels .  9  00 

6  bushels .  25  09 

10  bushels .  40  00 


Larger  quantities  at  the  same  rate,  or  $4  per  bushel. 

The  Wheat  will  be  put  in  strong,  new  bags,  carefully 
directed,  and  delivered  at  express  office  or  freight-house 
without  any  extra  charge. 

Orders  will  be  filled  immediately.  Address 

JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

More  to  u  Farm, 

Itocliester,  X.  V. 


Important  to  Fanners  &  Stock-Owners. 

TA¥LOR!S  HORSE  AND  CATTLE  FOOD 

is  used  with  great  success  in  fattening  horses,  cattle,  and 
swine.  It  gives  a  good  appetite,  acts  on  the  kidneys,  de¬ 
stroys  worms,  and  gives  a  glossy  coat.  Stage  proprietors, 
dairymen,  farmers,  stock  dealers,  and  other  reliable  gentle¬ 
men  have  given  it  a  thorough  trial,  and  say  it  is  the  best 
article  they  have  ever  used  for  putting  and  for  keeping  stock 
in  a  good,  healthy  condition. 

It  is  manufactured  exclusively  by  the 

MANHATTAN  FEED  MILD  CO., 

N.  B.  Taylor,  President.  50S  W.  26th  st.,  New  York. 

Small  packages,  50  cts. ;  large,  $1.00.  Send  for  samples 
or  circulars  with  testimonials.  For  sale  at  Feed-stores. 
Reliable  agents  wanted  everywhere. 


The  Celehratei  Bone  Fertilizers, 

GROUND  DONE, 

BONE  MEAL, 

BONE  FLOUR. 

Fresli  Bone  Superpliosplia.te  of  Lime,  or 
^Dissolved  Bone.  Send  for  Circulars. 

LISTER  BROS.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


900,000  ACRES 

OF 

EXCELLENT  !<’ A.X2IYI.I 
AND  SPLENDID 

Michigan  Pine  Lands 

FOR  SALE, 

On  which  are  ONE  THOUSAND  MILLIONS  OF 
PINE  TIMBER,  and  inexhaustible  quantities  of  Maple. 
Beech,  Elm,  Ash.  Hemlock,  Oak,  etc. 

The  grant  of  lands  to  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Rail¬ 
road  Company,  to  build  their  Road  from  Fort  Wayne,  Ind 
to  Traverse  Bay  and  Mackinaw,  Michigan,  comprises  in  its 
farming  lands  every  variety  of  soil,  from  the  rich  clay  loam 
to  the  light  sandy,  and  they  are  found  in  that  section  of 
Michigan,  nortli  of  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids,  and  contiguous 
to  the  great  fruit  belt  oil  the  eastern  shores  of  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan,  now  being  rapidly  developed  by  railroad  and  other  en¬ 
terprises. 

Farming  La  nds  are  sold  to  actual  settlers,  on  cre¬ 
dit,  one  quarter  down,  balance  in  yearly  payments,  interest 
7  per  cent.  Persons  desirous  of  locations  for  farms  will,  on 
application  at  the  Office  in  Ora  nil  Rapids,  he  fur¬ 
nished  with  Tickets  over  the  Road,  entitling  them  to 
Return  of  Fares,  in  the  event  of  purchasing  anv  of  the 
Company’s  farming  land.  For  information  about  the  lands, 
prices,  location,  etc.,  etc.,  address 

WM.  A,  HOWARD,  Land  Commissioner, 

Title  Perfect.  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 


VALUABLE  FARM  FOR  SAIJE— 

“  Containing  181  acres,  situated  in  Boardman  Township, 
Mahoning  Co.,  Ohio  ;  well  watered  ;  about  40  acres  valuable 
timber  ;  and  only  six  miles  distant  from  the  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  manufacturing  city  of  Youngstown,  one  of  the  best 
markets  in  the  country.  Apply  to  JAMES  RTTDGE,  on  the 
premises,  or  to  SPRAGUE  &  RUDGE,  Real  Estate  Agents, 
Youngstown,  Ohio. 


J^ARAI  OF  250  ACRES  in  Kent  Co., 
J*  Maryland.  Three  miles  from  railroad  station.  Peach 
country.  For  lease  perpetually  at  $1.25  per  acre. 

HENRY  W.  ROGERS  &  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


’■T'OIft  SALE. — A  F1IXE  FAR.AI  of  160 

A  acres,  with  No.  1  improvements,  at  $75  per  acre. 

HENRY  A.  DIETZEL,  Carlyle,  Clinton  Co.,  Ill. 


E.  MOODY  &  SONS,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


OF  THE 

RICHEST  FARMING-  LANDS 

IX  THE  WORLD, 

IFos-  Sale  to  Actual  Settlers, 

NEOSHO  VALLEY,  KANSAS. 
Missouri,  Kansas,  &  Texas  Kailway  Co. 

CARS  NOW  RUNNING  500  MILES. 

Ttie  Lands  now  offered  by  this  Company  are  mainly  within 
20  miles  of  each  side  of  the  road,  extending  170  miles 
along  the  NEOSHO  VALLEY,  the  richest,  finest,  and  most 
inviting  valley  for  settlement  in  the  West. 

PRICE  OF  LAND _ $2  to  $8  per  acre ;  credit  of 

ten  years’  time.  For  further  information,  address 

ISAAC  T.  GOODSOW, 

Land  Commissioner,  Ncosko  Fulls,  Kansas. 


“REMINGTON’S” 


Breech-loading  Sporting.  Hunting,  and  Target  Rifles.  Best 
in  the  World.  E.  REMINGTON  SONS,  281  and  2S3 
Broadway,  New  York. 

Cut  this  out  and  send  for  Illustrated  Price-List. 


O 

i> 

CD 

PS 

TARGET  MADE  WITH  A  “REMINGTON” 
BREECH-LOADING  SPORTING  RIFLE. 


A  GREAT  OFFER ! 

will  dispose  of  ONE  HUNDRED  PIANOS,  MELODEONS, 
and  ORGANS  of  six  first-class  makers,  including  Waters’s, 
at  extremely  low  pkices  for  casii,  or  will  take  from  $4 
to  $15  monthly  until  paid  ;  the  same  to  let,  and  rent  applied 
if  purchased.  New  7  octave  PIANOS,  modern  improve¬ 
ments,  for  $275,  cash.  A  new  kind  of  PARLOR  ORGAN, 
the  most  beautiful  style  and  perfect  tone  ever  made,  now  on 
exhibition  at  481  Broadway,  New  York. 


You  &t,iv  WHY  \vo  can  sell 
First  Class  7  Octave  Pianos  for 
$290  ?  Wg  answer— It  costs 
less  than  $300  to  make  any  $600 
Piano  sold  through  Agents,  all 
of  whom  make  100  per  ct.  profit. 
We  nave  no  Agents,  but  ship 
direct  to  families  at  Factory 
price,  and  warrant  Five  Years- 
Send  for  illustrated  circular,  in 
which  we  refer  to  800  Bankers, 
Merchants,  Ac.  (some  of  whom 
you  may  know1)  using  onr  Pianos  in  40  States  and  Territories. 

U.'S.  Piano  Co.,  865  Broadway,  New  York. 


VOUNG 


EN 


can  obtain  a  most  thorough 

preparation  for  JBQwlJjHL  business 
life  at  the  Business  Universi¬ 

ty,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  A  first-class  school,  where  the  princi¬ 
ples  and  practices  of  business  are  thoroughly  taught  by 
business  men.  Young  men  preparing  for  business  need  its 
practical  drills,  as  the  lawyer  and  the  doctor  need  the  law 
and  medical  schools. 

Send  to  L.  L.  WILLIAMS  for  circulars. 
LAVERACK  COLLEGE  &  Hudson  R.  Instit’e, 

Claverack,  N.  Y.  Rev.  Alonzo  Flack,  A.  M.,  Pres’fc. 
Term  opens  Sept.  9th.  10  Departments.  18  Instructors. 
Deduction  to  gentlemen  and  ladies  in  Normal  class. 

MAPLEWOOD” INSTITUTE  Pittsfield^  Mass. 

Known  for  thirty  years  for  its  superior  facilities  and  rare 
beauty  of  location.  Rev.  C.  V.  SPEAR,  Principal. 


Also  for  Campaign  Goods.  Address 
GOODSPEED’S  EMPIRE  PUBLISHING  HOUSE, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  or  New  York. 

A  GENTS  AVanted.— Agents  make  more  money  at 
work  for  us  than  at  anything  else.  Particulars  free. 

G.  STINSON  &  CO.,  Fine  Art  Publishers,  Portland,  Maine. 


Dadd’s  American  Cattle-Doctor- -  .$1.50. 

To  Help  Every  Man  to  be  his  own  Cattle-Doctor.  A 
work  by  Geo.  H.  Dadd,  M.  D.,  Veterinary  Practitioner, 
'giving  the  necessary  information  for  preserving  the 
Health  and  Curing  the  Diseases  of  OXEN,  COWS, 
SnEEP,  and  SWINE,  with  a  great  variety  of  original 
Recipes,  and  valuable  information  on  Farm  and  Dairy 
Management.  12mo,  359  pp. 

Break’s  New  Book  of  Flowers,  or  Flower 
Garden-.- .  $1.75 

In  which  are  described  the  various  Hardy  Herbaceous 
Flowers,  Annuals,  Shrubby  Plants,  and  Evergreen 
Trees,  with  Directions  for  their  Cultivation.  New 
edition,  revised  and  corrected.  By  Joseph  Breck. 
Seedsman  and  Florist,  former  editor  of  yew  England 
Farmer ,  and  Horticultural  Register.  Cloth,  12mo, 
395  pp. 

Hop  Culture . 40 

Practical  Details  fully  given,  from  the  Selection  and 
Preparation  of  the  Soil,  Setting  aid  Cultivation  of 
the  Plants,  to  Picking,  Drying,  Pressing  and  Mar¬ 
keting  the  Crop.  Plain  Directions  by  Ten  Experi¬ 
enced  Cultivators.  Illustrated  with  over  forty  engrav¬ 
ings.  Edited  by  Prof.  George  Tiurber,  Editor  of 
the  American  Agriculturist.  8vo„,  paper. 

Tobacco  Cutrure;  Full  Practical  Details.25 

This  is  by  far  the  most  useful  and  valuable  work  ever 
issued  on  this  subject.  It  contains  full  details  of  every 
process  from  the  Selection  and  Preparation  of  the  Seed 
and  Soil,  to  the  Harvesting,  Curing,  and  Marketing  the 
Crop,  with  Illustrative  Engravings  of  ihe  operations. 
The  work  was  prepared  by  Fourteen  Experienced  To¬ 
bacco  Growers ,  residing  in  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  also  contains  Notes  on  the  Tobacco  Worm, 
with  Illustrations.  Octavo,  48  pp.,  in  neat  paper  covers. 

Boussingault’s  Rural  Economy . $1.60 

Rural  Economy  in  its  relations  with  Chemistry,  Phys¬ 
ics,  and  Meteorology ;  or  Chemistry  Applied  to 
Agriculture  in  the  Principles  of  Farm  Management, 
Hie  Preservation  and  Use  of  Manures,  the  Nutrition 
and  Food  of  Animals,  and  the  General  Economy  of 
Agriculture.  «> By  J.  B.  Boussingault,  Member  of  In¬ 
stitute  of  France,  etc.  Translated,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  George  Law,  Agriculturist.  Cloth, 
12mo,  507  pp. 


THE 

PTOHEliON  HORSE. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF 

CHARLES  DU  HAYS, 

Author  of  the  “  Dictionary  of  the  Pure  Race  ;  "  “  Trotter* ; " 

“  The  Horse-Breeder's  Guide  ;  ”  etc. 

FINELY  ILLUSTRATED. 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

Production,  Rearing,  and  Improvement  of  the  Bercheron 
Horse. 

Fart  First. 

Greatness  and  Decline  of  the  Percherons.  Glance  »t 
Perche.  Sketch  of  the  Percheron  Race.  Origin  of  the  Per- 
cheron.  Modifications  of  the  Perclieron  Race.  His  First 
Modification  due  to  Contact  with  the  Brittany  Race.  Con¬ 
ditions  under  which  they  are  Bred.  Causes  of  the  Degener¬ 
acy  of  the  Perclieron  Horse.  Starting  Point  of  this 
Degeneration. 

Part  Second. 

Of  the  Means  of  Regenerating  the  Perclieron  Horse.  Re¬ 
generation  of  the  Perclieron  Breed.  Regeneration  of  the 
Breed  through  itself  or  by  Selection.  Consanguinity.  Ought 
tiie  Gray  Coat  of  the  Perclieron  to  he  Inflexibly  Maintained  ? 
Preserve  Pure,  and  without  Intermixture,  the  Three  Types 
of  the  Perclieron  Race— the  Light  Horse,  the  Draft-Horse, 
the  Intermediate  Horse.  Improvement  of  the  Breed  by 
Means  of  Foreign  Crossings.  The  Arab  Cross.  The  English 
Cross.  Improvement  by  Means  of  the  Stud-Book.  Re¬ 
capitulation. 

Part  Third. 

Information  to  Strangers  Wishing  to  Buy  Percheron 
Horses.  Food  and  Breeding.  Trade.  Glance  at  the  most 
Celebrated  Breeding  Districts.  Speed  and  Bottom  of  the 
Percheron  Horse.  Tests  of  Speed  of  the  Percheron  Horse. 
Tests  of  Endurance  of  the  Percheron  Horse. 

SENT  POST-PAID . . PRICE  $1.00. 

Either  of  the  above  hooks  sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Lightning  Peach  -  Parer. 


This  Machine  has  bfcen  largely  sold  for  two  years  past,  and 
has  given  universal  satisfaction.  It  is  the  only  practical 
Pencil- Parer  ever  invented.  It  is  unsurpassed  as  an  Apple- 
Farer,  so  the  purchaser  needs  but  one  machine  for  paring 
both  apples  and  peaches.  Sold  by  the  Hardware  Trade  in 
all  large  markets.  On  receipt  of  $1.50  I  will  send  a  sample 
by  express  to  any  address. 

D.  H.  COODELL,  Sole  Manufacturer. 

WlHce,  H5  Chambers  street,  New  York. 

"Works  at  Antrim,  N.  II. 

P;  S.— I  am  also  Sole  Manufacturer  of  the  Lightning  and 
Turn-Table  Apple-Parers. 

BULBOUS  Flower  ROOTS 

FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 

A  large,  fresh  importation  of  the  finest  varieties.  Illus¬ 
trated  Priced  Catalogue  (No.  5),  with  full  directions  for  Cul¬ 
ture,  mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  We  would  also  call  at¬ 
tention  to  our  usual  large  stock  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees.  The  following  Catalogues  mailed  on  receipt  of 
amounts  named : 

No.  1— Fruits,  lOe.  No.  2— Ornamental  Trees,  10c. 
No.  3— Greenhouse,  10c.  No.  4—  wholesale  (just  pub¬ 
lished),  Frtic.  Address 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

Mount  Hop©  Nurseries, 

Estab'd  1840.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


MONEY  FOUND  IN  THE  SEWERS! 


T  XX  33 

Goux  Fertilizing  &  Sanitary  Co. 

Beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Farmers.  Market-Gardeners,  and 
others  to  their  natural  manure.  This  manure,  manufactured 
from  pure  human  excreta,  collected  by  means  of  Goux’s 
patent  closet  system,  and  mixed  with  the  best  fertilizing  ab¬ 
sorbents,  is  suitable  for  every  kind  of  crop,  and  being  re¬ 
markably  rich  in  nitrogen  (the  basis  of  ammonia)  and  solu¬ 
ble  phosphates,  it  affords  the  plant  a  liberal  supply  of 
natural  food  in  the  most  concentrated  and  readily  available 
form  possible. 

vsr  Parties  seeking  a  safe  and  money-making  business, 
would  do  well  to  apply  to  or  address  the  Company,  at  their 
Office,  cor.  of  Varick,  Vestry,  and  Canal  streets.  New  York. 


rW',IIE  GIK03I>n  DISIiNFEC- 

TANT.— Indorsed  by  Heiiltb  Departments  of  New 
York,  Washington.  and  Baltimore  as  the  most  effective. 
Sold  by  all  druggists.  Canvassers  wanted  everywhere. 
Send  for  Circular  to  JAMES  MEYER,  Jr., 

Sole  Agent,  43  Beaver  St.,  New  York. 


PORTABLE 


Steam-  Engi  nes, 

With  or  Without  Wagons. 


Warranted  equal  to  any.  Circulars  on  application. 

J.  ©.  IIOIDLEY  &  CO., 

Lawrence,  Mass. 


dldMi  STANDARD  PEAR 

TREES.  at  greatly  reduced  rates. 
Also,  a  general  line  of  Nursery  Stock.  Write  for  Pricedlst. 

E.  MOODY  &  SONS,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


New  York  State  Fair,  1873, 

AT  EL3IIRA, 

September  30,  October  1,  2,  3,  4. 

COMPETITION  OPEN  TO  ALL  COMERS. 

ZS~  ENTRIES  may  be  made  at  any  time  until  August  SUt, 
after  which  no  entries,  except  of  Fruits  and  Flowers,  will  be 
received. 

PREMIUM  LISTS  are  now  ready,  and  will  be  for¬ 
warded  by  mail  to  all  applicants. 

The  Society,  having  been  enabled  by  the  liberality  of  the 
citizens  of  Elmira  and  Chemung  County,  to  enter  (under  an 
arrangement  by  which  the  Fairs  are  to  be  held  at  that  city 
once  in  three  years)  upon  permanent  grounds,  witti  perma¬ 
nent  buildings,  can  tills  year  offer  better  and  more  ample 
accommodation  to  Exhibitors  than  ever  before. 

An  increased  number  of  Prizes  is  offered,  and  the  List  in 
general  lias  been  liberally  revised.  Address 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

T.  L.  Haiiison,  Sec’y-  Albany,  N.  Y. 

ESSEX  F =>SGST 

I  keep  no  other  breed  of  pigs  except  the  Essex. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration,  I  regard  them  as 
the  best,  purest,  most  refined,  quietest,  and  most  thoroughly 
established  breed  of  pigs  now  extant. 

I  do  not  know  that  they  have  a  single  fault. 

I  have  never  heard  any  one  who  examined  them  carefully 
object  to  them  except  on  the  ground  of  color. 

They  are  a  black  breed. 

I  have  heard  many  farmers  say:  “  If  they  were  only  white, 
they  would  be  perfect.”  This,  of  course,  is  mere  prejudice. 

When  dressed,  they  are  as  white  as  the  whitest,  and  the 
lard  is  firmer  and  whiter  than  that  of  any  white  hog  I  have 
ever  seen. 

“  But  are  they  not  too  small  ?  ”  They  are  classed  with  the 
small  breeds,  but  they  will  dress  over  400  lbs.  They  are 
quite  large  enough.  They  are  the  largest  of  the  small 
breeds — larger  than  the  small  Berkshires,  and  much  larger 
than  the  Prince  Albert  Suffolks,  small  Yorkshires,  or 


CORN  HUSKER 

Philip’s  Patent.  Improved  and  perfected. 
Guaranteed  a  success.  Send  orders  early. 
’  Xioolt  for  Illustration  in  September  number 
AM.  AGRICULTURIST. 

WM.  H.  HOAG, 

32  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 

j  AMERICAN  SUBMERGED  PUP. 

4‘The  Best  Pump  in  the  World.” 

Our  Agents  report  over  $300,000  worth 
of  property  saved  from  Fire  this  year 
by  these  pumps,  being  the  most  power¬ 
ful  force-pumps  in  the  world,  as  well 
as  Non-Freezing. 

See  October  number,  page  396,  nl60  the 
Premium-List,  page  393,  of  the  Am. 
Agriculturist.  Tills  paper  never  de¬ 
ceives  the  farmers.  See  notioe  In  Feb¬ 
ruary  number,  page  4S.  Try  one.  If  it 
don't  do  the  work  claimed,  send  it  back 
and  get  your  money,  as  we  war¬ 
rant  our  pumps  to  do  all  we  claim 
for  them  on  our  circulars. 

Send  for  circulars  or  orders  to  the 
Bridgeport  M’Fg  Co.,  Bridge¬ 
port,  Ct.  Persons  visiting  New  York 
can  6ee  samples  and  obtain  all  infor¬ 
mation  at  55  Chambers  street.  E.  R. 

•  CURTIS,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  General  Agent  for  Western 
States,  will  give  information  and  establish  agencies. 


PRESERVE  YOUR  LEATHER! 

A  JUDICIOUS  USE  OF 

FRANK  MILLER’S 

i  Prepared  Harness  Oil 

Blacking,  for  Harness,  Carriage  Tons,  etc.,  and  his 

LEATHER  PRESERVATIVE 


Neapolitans. 

So  far  as  I  know,  1  have  the  largest  stock  of  pure-bred 
Essex  iu  the  United  States,  and  I  think  my  pigs  are  at  lef*st  ■ 
as  good  as  any  pure-bred  Essex  to  be  found  in  England. 

My  prices  are  reasonable,  and  I  feel  certain  that  I  can 
give  good  satisfaction  to  an  who  favor  me  with  their 
orders. 

My  spring  pigs  are  the  best  I  have  ever  raised,  and  I  am  1 
selling  sow  pigs  at  reduced  rates. 

Address 

JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

More  ton  Farm, 

Rochester,  IV.  V. 


Hutchinson’s  Family  Cider  and  Wine  Mill, 

With  single  or  double  curb,  is  the  cheap¬ 
est  and  best ;  grinds  flue,  last,  and  easy  ; 
makes  pure  wine  and  sweet  cider,  and 
saves  all  the  fruit. 

EXCELSIOR  CIDER-MILL. 

—  The  best  for  hand  or  power.— Will 
grind  a  bushel  of  apples  a  minute. 
Average  capacity,  five  obis.  cider  a  day. 

Pleasant  Valley  Grape-Mill. 

Also  our  Extra  Largk  New  and  Im¬ 
proved  Press  lor  Wine  Manufacturers.  . 

Cast  and  Wrought  Press  Screws, 
Large  and  Small  Presses.  Mills 
without  Presses,  Power  Grinders,  / 
etc.,  etc.  Send  for  illustrated  circulars. 

PEEK  SKILL  PLOW  WORKS, 

94  Beekman  st„  N.  Y. ;  or  No.  Cl  Merwin  st.,  Cleveland,  O. 


CLIMAX  FIRE-KINOLING  PEE. 

LETS.-Two  years’  experience  in  the  manufacture 
of  fire-kindlings  has  directed  our  attention  to  the  utilizing 
in  their  manufacture  a  waste  material  found  in  every  family, 
that,  when  prepared  according  to  our  invention,  will  supply  I 
them  continually  with  the  best  kindling  in  the  world  for  a  j 
mere  trifling  expense.  How  well  our  efl'orts  havo  been 
crowned  with  success,  we  need  only  say  that  after  a  careful 
examination  at  the  Patent  Office  of  all  the  inventions  in  this 
line,  this  is  pronounced  to  be  the.  most  practical,  best,  and 
most  convenient  of  anything  yet  invented.  They  commend 
themselves  to  the  favor  of  all,  even  where  the  kindling  of 
fires  is  intrusted  to  servants  and  children.  We  have  also  in¬ 
vented  a  perforated  metallic  Mold  Press  for  family  use,  for 
molding  this  material,  with  which  a  year's  supply  can  be 
molded  in  a  day.  Having  perfected  our  inventions,  and 
taken  measures  to  secure  tne  same  by  letters  patent,  we  de¬ 
sire  that  every  family  in  the  land  may  have  the  benefit  of 
this  great  convenience.  For  this  purpose,  we  will  send  by 
mail,  postage  paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  one  dollar 
and  twenty-five  cents,  a  mold,  sample  of  kindling,  instruc¬ 
tions  bow  to  prepare  the  material,  mold1,  and  use,  and  grant 
a  family  right,  to  make,  and  use  the  same. 

A  RELIABLE  AGENT  WANTED  in  every  city  and  town 
to  sell  Molds  and  Family  Rights,  or  make  and  supply  families 
with  thiB  kindling.  Address 

Lock-Box  367.  CLIMAX  KINDLING  CO.,  Springfield,  O. 


Price-list  for  Fall,  1872,  mailed 
free.  Address 
ISIDOR  BUSH  &  SON, 

Bushberg,  Jelf,  Co.,  Mo. 


GRAPE-VINES. 


Water-Proof  Oil  Blacking, 

For  Boots  and  Shoes,  is  most  excellent  economy.  Theso 
articles  are  always  reliable.  Manufactured  by 

FRANK  MILLER  SONS, 

18  and  30  Cedar  street.  New  York. 


_  Specimens  supplied  by 

The  Major  &  Knapp  Emrravinir,  Jllfs;.  and  Lithographing  Co. 

56  &  58  l* a  rk.  Place,  N.  Y. 


PAHVX'ER’S  MANUAL,  a  complete 
and  practical  guide  to  house  and  6ign  painting,  grain¬ 
ing,  varnishing,  polishing,  paper-hanging,  kalsomining,  let¬ 
tering,  staining,  gilding,  glazing,  silvering,  glass-staining, 
analysis  of  colors,  harmony  and  contrast,  etc.  50  cts.  of 
booksellers,  or  by  mail. 

JESSE  HANEY  &  CO.,  119  Nassau  st..  New  York. 
Any  boy  can  teach  his  pets  amusing  and  wonderful 
tricks  by  Haney’s  Art  of  Training  Animals.  Tells  all  secrets 
of  the  profession,  and  explains  all  feats  ever  exhibited.  210 
pages,  60  engravings,  only  50  cts. 


INVALIDS’ 

TRAVELING  CHAIRS, 

FROM  $15  to  $50. 

FOR  IN  AND  OUT-DOOR  USE. 

Any  one  having  use  of  the  hands 
can  propel  and  guide  one.  Having 
no  use  of  the  hands,  any  child  of  five 
years  can  push  a  grown  person  about. 
Patent  Sedan  Carrying  Chairs. 

State  your  case  and  send  stamp  for 
circular. 

S.  A.  SMITH,  Successor  to 
STEPHEN  AV.  SMITH, 

90  William  St.,  New  York. 


&  COLLENDER. 

738  Itroailwiiy,  New  l«rk. 

ILLUSTRATED  PRICE-LIST  SENT  BY  MAIL. 
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There  arc  sixty-one  starch  factories  in  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  over  three  thousand  tons  of  starch 

were  made  last  season  from  potatoes  alone . Western 

farmers  have  quite  an  easy  time  on  their  prairie  farms; 
just  now  they  are  fighting  the  potato-bug,  the  chinch- 
bug,  cutworms,  wire-worms,  army-worms,  gophers, 
ground-squirrels,  meadow-moles,  grasshoppers,  locusts, 

nnd  are  looking  out  for  fighting  fire  by  and  by . J.  C. 

Allison,  of  Missouri,  sheared  an  average  of  nine  pounds 
of  wool  per  head  of  his  flock  of  native  sheep.  W.  L. 
Victor  sheared  154  pounds  from  15  Coiswolds,  which  sold 

for  $77 . Extensive  cattle-yards  are  now  building  at 

Atchison  for  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F6  R.R. 

. E.  L.  Davidson,  of  Kentucky,  has  sold  twenty-eight 

young  Shorthorn  hulls  to  Mr.  Guthrie,  of  Montana . 

Corn  and  cotton  promise  to  yield  very  abundantly  the 
present  season.  _ At  Col.  King’s  sale  of  stock  at  Min¬ 

neapolis,  thorough-bred  Ayrshire  bulls  sold  for  $08  and 

cows  at  $122 . Thomas  Jackson,  Chautauqua  Co., 

N.  Y.,  made  378  pounds  of  butter  from  35  cows  in  seven 

days . Hiram  Thayer’s  cow  (of  Carroll,  N.  Y.)  lately 

produced  three  calves  at  a  birth,  and  all  are  doing  well. 

. The  farmers  of  Hannibal,  Mo.,  get  their  fun  by 

means  of  ox-races  held  weekly  through  the  season . 

Prairie-schooners  still  navigate  the  plains  of  Nebraska. 
The  present  summer  large  numbers  of  these  emigrant 
wagons  have  been  seen,  mostly  accompanied  by  more  or 

less  stock . In  Iowa,  the  average  wealth  of  the  State 

is  $601  for  each  individual . Plowing  up  fall  wheat  in 

the  spring  lias  not  been  profitable  in  Kansas  this  season. 
Those  who  permitted  their  wheat  to  grow  have  gathered 

a  much  better  harvest  than  they  expected . In  Cowley 

Co.,  Kansas,  a  premium  of  $5  is  offered  at  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Fair  for  the  best  baby . At  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  an 

Artesian  well  seventy  feet  deep  discharges  at  the  surface 
a  stream  of  pure  water  equal  to  one  gallon  per  second. 
......The  Illinois  farmers  near  Freeport  are  growing 

sugar-beets  for  a  new  sugar-factory  lately  established 

there,  and  are  to  be  paid  $  1.50  per  ton  for  them . In 

Illinois,  on  farms  worth  $60  per  acre,  wheat  costs  91  cts., 
corn  21  cents,  oats  26  cents  per  bushel,  and  hay  $1.75  per 

ton . The  Champaign  Co.  (Ill.)  Farmers’  Club  offers 

$100  for  the  best  thirty  acres  of  corn  raised  this  season 

in  that  county  . The  sheep  in  California  have  doubled 

in  number  since  1SG9.  There  are  now  in  that  State  eleven 

millions  of  them . A  man  in  Illinois  has  counted  up 

the  Canada  thistles  in  that  State,  and  finds  they  cover 
exactly  ten  thousand  acres . A  New  Hampshire  far¬ 

mer  who  soils  his  cows  believes  millet  to  be  the  most 

profitable  fodder  crop  he  can  raise . Plant  walnuts 

and  chestnuts  ;  they  are  by  far  the  most  profitable  trees 

for  all  uses  a  farmer  can  raise . Hops  are  looking  well 

in  this  country,  but  are  not  very  promising  in  Europe. 

. Wisconsin  raises  more  hops  than  any  other  State. 

_ _ _ Osier-raising  and  basket-making  is  now  becoming 

a  favorite  specialty  with  some  farmers . A  farmer  who 

can  not  make  a  good  living  on  his  farm,  should  hire  out 

with  a  good  farmer  and  learn  how  he  docs  it . Early 

Rose  potatoes  appeared  in  the  Kansas  market  on  June 

8th . T’he  “Heathen  Chinee”  wants  50,000  tons  of 

our  cheese  every  year  after  this . A  great  deal  of  poor 

American  cheese  is  sold  in  England  for  hog  feed ;  so  says 
an  English  paper;  if  so,  why  do  our  dairymen  make  such 

cheese,  and  such  a  reputation  along  with  it? . Cistern- 

water  may  be  kept  free  from  insects  and  leaves  by  having 

a  strainer  of  wire-gauze  on  the  inlet  pipe . Chain- 

pumps  and  water-drajvevs  serve  to  aerate  the  water  of 
cisterns  and  improve  its  flavor  for  drinking  purposes. . . . 
Horace  Greeley  has  a  lot  at  Greeley,  Colorado,  which  he 
has  caused  to  be  planted  with  walnuts,  chestnuts,  and 
hickories  successfully.  It  is  now  more  than  probable 
that  all  these  nuts  can  be  grown  in  Colorado,  but  Mr. 
Greeley’s  perseverance  should  have  due  credit . Mon¬ 

tana  claims  to  have  produced  the  largest  crops  of  wheat 
ever  harvested  in  any  country;  oats,  rye,  and  barley 
yield  bountifully,  and  all  varieties  of  grass  flourish  sur¬ 
prisingly,  while  the  crops  of  roots  of  all  kinds  produce 

enormously . There  are  eighteen  millions  of  fertile 

acres  waiting  for  occupiers  iii  Montana . Minnesota 

is  fourteen  years  old,  and  has  a  population  of  half  a  mil¬ 
lion;  there  is  room  for  more  yet . In  California  they 

claim  that  fifteen  sheep  can  be  fed  on  an  acre  of  Alfalfa — 
their  name  for  lucern . At  Bakersfield,  Cal.,  an  irri¬ 

gating  ditch,  eight  miles  long,  twenty-four  feet  wide,  and 
three  feet  deep,  was  dug  by  a  co-operative  colony  of  far¬ 
mers  in  six  weeks.  It  waters  sixteen  thousand  acres  of 

land,  and  runs  a  grist-mill . It  costs  $10  per  acre  in 

Tulare  Co.,  Cal.,  to  prepare  the  land  for  a  vineyard  and 
plant  the  cuttings ;  at  seven  years  old,  the  granes  will 

produce  1,000  gallons  of  juice  per  acre,  worth  $200 . 

In  Tulare  Lake,  Cal.,  the  hogs  wade  out  half  a  mile  in 

shallow  waters,  and  dig  clams  and  mussels . In  an 

English  agricultural  paper,  it  is  stated  that  “  the  wretch- 
edest  being  under  the  canopy  of  heaven  is  an  English 
agricultural  laborer,”  which  is  stating  the  thing  strongly 

certainly . The  Mark  Lane  Express,  an  English  paper, 

says  when  cows  are  fed  high  the  milk  product  increases, 
but  it  soon  begins  to  decrease,  and  no  amount  of  feed 

avails  to  keep  up  the  quantity . The  root  crop  of 

England  is  being  largely  increased  by  steam  cultivation, 
with  the  curious  effect  of  increasing  the  production  of 
brandy,  which  is  made  from  the  surplus  potato  crop ; 

sixteen  million  bushels  being  thus  used . Steam- 

plows  are  used  now  quite  largely  in  Germany,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  average  of  the  crops  of  barley  is  already  con¬ 
siderably  increased  by  their  use . The  system  of 

summer- fallowing  is  now  going  out  of  use  in  England. 
The  farmers, 'to  pay  their  nigh  rents,  are  obliged  to  keep 
more  stock  to  make  more  manure,  and  keep  their  land  in 
continual  cultivation. 

At  a  farmers’  meeting  at  Durham,  N.  H„  Mr.  Bedee, 
of  Fremont,  said  one  load  of  fine  manure  at  the  surface 
was  worth  three  loads  covered  nine  inches  deep;  he  uses 
800  pounds  of  ground  bone  per  acre  when  seeding 

down . In  Boston  ripe  timothy  hay  from  Illinois  has 

sold  for  $26,  and  unripe,  or  that  from  which  the  heads 

will  not  strip,  at  $32  per  ton . In  Pennsylvania  the 

deep  milk-pans  have  long  been  in  general  use,  and  ex¬ 
periments  with  shallow  pans  have  shown  that  deep 
setting  is  far  more  profitable ;  the  pans  or  crocks  used  are 

of  the  common  red  earthenware . A  pound  of  peat 

freshly  dug  contains  fourteen  ounces  of  water.  A  cord 


of  peat  therefore  contains  only  one  eighth  of  its  weight, 
or  five  hundred  pounds  of  dry  matter . Vermont  pro¬ 
duces  more  beans  than  any  other  State . A  Massa¬ 

chusetts  farmer  made  a  profit  of  $12.25  from  a  dozen 
light  Brahma  fowls  last  year;  they  consumed  in  that 

time  31  bushels  of  grain  and  69  pounds  of  scraps . 

The  farmers  of  Rutland,  Vt.,  lately  tarred  an.l  feathered 
a  peddler  who  had  come  on  a  swindling  tour  in  that  neigh¬ 
borhood . Horace  Greeley  will  deliver  the  address 

at  the  next  State  fair  in  Vermont . Mr.  Whitman,  of 

Fitchburg,  Mass.,  has  imported  five  valuable  Shorthorn 
heifers  from  a  noted  English  herd,  for  the  purpose  of 

improving  his  own  stock . A  Pennsylvania  farmer  has 

found  the  capital  invested  in  draining  to  be  returned 

every  five  years  in  the  increase  of  his  crops . Dr. 

Warder,  of  Ohio,  lately  stated  that  he  had  planted  some 
land  in  locust  timber  fifteen  years  ago,  and  had  sold  last 
year  from  one  acre  4,030  fence  posts  at  twenty-five  cents 

each,  clearing  $1,000  from  that  acre . Col.  Sweet,  of 

Paris,  N.  H.,  seven  years  ago  put  V0  bushels  of  ashes  on 
an  acre  and  a  half  of  grass  land,  and  has  mowed  an 

average  of  a  ton  and  a  half  per  acre  every  year  since . 

A  farmer  of  South  Hadley.  Ct.,  is  the  owner  of  a  sow 
two  years  and  a  half  old,  which  has  produced  and 
brought  to  maturity  forty-one  pigs,  and  now  has  a  litter 

of  twenty,  all  doing  well . A  turkey  killed  by  D.  O. 

Fisk,  of  Shelburne,  Mass.,  at  seven  months  ol  1,  weighed 

twenty-one  pounds . A  sandy  farm  is  sometimes  a 

valuable  one  ;  sucli  a  one  at  Red  Bank,  N.  J. .  was  lately 
sold  to  the  United  States  Government  for  $25,030  on 
account  of  the  immense  quant  ity  of  sand  itcontained. 

Henry  Dow,  of  Pittston,  Maine,  has  a  pair  of  oxen 
which  weigh,  in  working  order,  4,600  pounds ;  they  draw 
usually  at  a  load  two  and  a  half  cords  of  green  wood  on 
a  pair  of  6leds,  and  often,  when  the  roads  are  good,  three 

cords _ A  farmer  in  Lichfield,  Maine,  lately  killed  a 

sheep  whose  four  quarters  dressed  154  pounds,  and  the 
tallow  weighed  80  pounds  tried  out.... Isaac  Rowell,  of 
the  same  State,  has  fed  during  the  past  winter  100  grade 
merinos  on  hay  morning  and  night,  with  twelve  quarts 
of  corn  at  noon,  salt  and  ashes  always  at  hand,  and  run¬ 
ning  water  in  the  yard  constantly  ;  they  came  out  this 

spring  in  good  condition _ E.  S.  Wood,  of  Pomfret,  Vt., 

made  from  three  grade  Jersey  cows  in  one  year  930 
pounds  of  butter _ A  heifer  owned  by  S.  Hills,  Wind¬ 
sor,  Ct.,  now  weighs  3,009  pounds,  andis  still  growing _ 

H.  S.  Porter,  of  Connecticut,  has  used  2,200  pounds  of 
guano  on  an  acre  of  tobacco,  the  tobacco  was  bad  quality; 
with  3,000  pounds  of  barley  meal  per  acre  the  quality 

was  superior _ G.  F.  Beebee,  of  New  Hampshire,  sows 

millet  In  July  on  a  plowed  sod,  and  cuts  two  tons  of 
fodder  per  acre  in  September ;  he  thinks  it  the  cheapest 
feed  he  can  raise. . .  .Dr.  Dana,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  thinks 
he  has  found  by  observation  that  a  cow  in  consuming 
one  ton  of  hay  makes  one  cord  or  four  and  a  half  tons  of 
solid  manure. . . .  A  cow  in  the  course  of  a  year  produces 
ten  tons  of  solid  and  four  tons  of  liquid  manure. . .  .In  a 
sale  of  fourteen  head  Shorthorn  stock  in  Massachusetts, 
the  average  price  was  $330 ;  in  Illinois,  the  average  of 
eleven  head  was  $520,  and  in  another  sale  the  average  of 

twenty-one  head  was  $378 _ Mr.  Chenery,  of  Boston, 

Mass.,  has  sold  in  all  forty-two  head  of  Holstein  cattle  at 

an  average  of  $730 _ Joseph  Harris,  of  Moreton  Farm, 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  lias  sold  to  parties  in  fourteen  States 
73  head  of  Essex  pigs  for  $2,605,  or  an  average  of  over 

$35  each . Shephard  &  Alexander,  of  Charleston, 

Ill.,  report  sales  of  387  head  of  Poland-China  hogs  at  an 
average  of  $27.50 _ Some  years  since  a  breeder  of  Berk¬ 

shire  swine  defined  pure-bred  animals  of  that  breed  ns 
those  having  three  white  feet  and  three  white  hairs  in 
the  tail. 

The  best  crop  of  rye  last  season  was  grown  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  It  produced  54  bushels  per  acre . The  ex¬ 

perience  of  many  fancy  farmers  is  summed  up  in  that  of 
one  who  said  his  cattle  ate  up  his  crops,  ana  his  hired 

men  ate  up  his  cattle . Make  a  roller;  all  crops  are 

improved  by  rolling  at  the  proper  season — winter  grain 
and  meadows  in  the  spring,  and  sown  crops  immediately 

after  sowing . It  is  economy  to  feed  Western  corn  on 

Eastern  farms;  it  enriches  the  manure,  and  when,  as  now, 
it  is  equal  in  price  to  hay,  in  many  places,  money  is  made 

by  buying  corn  and  selling  hay . Six  thousand  acrc3 

of  tobacco  were  grown  in  Rock  Co.,Wis.,  the  past  sea¬ 
son . A  Western  farmer  has  come  to  the  conclusion 

that  wheat  when  injured  produces  chess  and  chess  pro¬ 
duces  timothy.  The  same  man  believes  mules  will  breed 
together.  A  few  more  discoveries  of  this  nature  will 

make  him  famous . The  heaviest  lot  of  hogs  in  the 

Chicago  market  at  any  time  was  marketed  January  last  ; 
they  amounted  to  100  head,  averaged  528  pounds,  and 

were  fed  by  one  feeder  in  Page  Co.,  Iowa . J.  Whang, 

Maine,  thinks  12  hens  equally  profitable  as  one  cow.  He 
cleared  $36  last  year  from  a  dozen  fowls,  and  from  three 

turkey-hens,  in  two  years,  cleared  $147 . A  farmer  at 

Fort  Scott,  Kansas,  has  a  grove  of  soft  maples  on  his 

farm,  one  year  from  seed,  which  are  four  feet  high . 

In  New  Hampshire,  farms  are  being  deserted  very  rap¬ 
idly;  a  traveler,  in  passing  twenty-six  miles  on  a  main 

road,  saw  twenty-six  deserted  farm-houses . Miss 

Fanny  Campbell,  of  Bozeman  City,  Montana,  has  en¬ 
tered  160  acres  of  land,  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  settle¬ 
ment,  got  her  deed,  and  is  farming  successfully.  Miss 
Ray,  of  the  same  place,  raised  on  her  farm  60  acres  of 

wheat  last  year . The  prospect  of  a  large  yield  of 

wheat  this  season  in  California  is  excellent.  Generally 
in  all  other  localities  reports  of  serious  injury  are  cur¬ 
rent . The  wool  crop  of  California  last  year  amounted 

to  over  twenty-four  million  pounds . A  lecturer  at 

Cornell  University  recommends  a  variety  of  grasses  in 
seeding  meadows.  English  farmers  often  sow  as  many 

as  twenty-six  varieties 'when  laying  down  pastures . 

A  meadow  irrigated  by  running  water  is  said  to  be 
double  the  value  of  one  irrigated  by  flooding,  a  flood¬ 
ed  one  double  the  value  of  a  rich  loam  not  irrigated . 

A  speaker  at  a  fanners’  club  said  if  farmers  determined 
to  stick  to  their  farms  and  fight  it  out  on  them,  there 
would  he  fewer  makeshifts  to  be  seen,  and  more  im¬ 
proved  farms . At  a  New  York  State  agricultur.il 

meeting,  T.  S.  Gold  said,  “For  the  production  of  milk 
from  an  equal  amount  of  food,  the  Ayrshire  cows  stood 
first.  Dutch  cattle  were  enormous  eaters,  although  good 
milkers.”  Mr.  Goodale  had  an  Ayrshire  cow  which  gave 
forty-seven  pounds  of  milk  per  day.  Another  speaker 
said  the  use  of  machines  saved  a  great  amount  of  time 
to  a  farmer,  which  he  could  use  profitably  in  considering 
how  be  could  improve  the  productive  capacity  of  his 


farm . At  the  Onleans  County  (N.  Y.)  farmers’  meet¬ 

ing,  Mr.  Smith  said  the  laws  oi  New  York  did  not  com¬ 
pel  a  farmer  to  fence  his  farm.  He  thought  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  country  would  be  improved  if  fences  were 
abolished.  Judge  Sawyer  said  if  this  were  done  and 
grass  grown  to  the  edge  of  the  road,  and  mown,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  weeds  would  be  reduced  very  much,  if  not 
altogether  prevented.  Mr.  Tripp  thought  in  such  cases 
the  road-sides  cou’.d  be  planted  with  fruit  profitably,  as 
cattle  would  not  then  destroy  them.  A.  Onderdonk  said 
it  would  pay  a  farmer  better  to  pasture  a  cow  for  a  poor 

villager  free  than  have  it  on  the  road . The  calf  of  a 

cow  that  has  been  kept  poor  all  winter  will  never  make  a 
good  cow.  ...A  Vermont  farmer  says  sheep  are  the  most 
profitable  sto.  k  he  can  keep ;  hay  fed  to  sheep  has 
brought  him  $18  a  ton  in  wool  and  lambs,  while  that  fed 
to  cows  yielded  only  $11,  and  t’-icrc  is  less  labor  in  sheep- 

raising  than  in  dairying . W.  M.  Place  fed  eighteen 

liens  with  sour  milk  mixed  with  meal  (in  winter  scalded). 
They  produced,  in  the  year,  a  profit  of  $30,  besides  eggs 
and  chickens  used  in  the  family. 

An  excellent  compost  for  grass-lands  is  sods,  lime,  and 
earth  from  fences  and  ditches,  piled  up  for  fourteen  days, 

then  well  mixed  and  spread  in  spring . In  England, 

by  the  use  of  a  steam-engine,  one  pound  of  coal  will  turn 
over  nine  tons  of  earth  in  the  shape  of  furrows.  On 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  property  plowing  is  done 
by  steam,  at  two  dollars  per  acre ;  the  land  is  then  culti¬ 
vated  30  inches  deep,  the  first  time  for  one  dollar,  and 
the  second  time  for  fifty  cents  per  acre.  It  is  then  har¬ 
rowed,  with  harrows  with  12-inch  teeth,  for  thirty  cents 
per  acre.  This  had  been  done  for  three  years  satisfacto¬ 
rily,  on  fields  of  twenty,  thirty,  and  forty  acres . 

Hereford  cattle  are  gaining  in  favor  in  England.  During 
ten  years  the  number  exhibited  at  the  principal  agricul¬ 
tural  fairhad  increased  from  211  to  574  head .  Four 

hundred  plows  have  been  distributed  amongst  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  Michigan  rendered  destitute  by  the  great  fires  of 
last  year. ..  .'.  .The  colony  at  Longmontj  Colorado,  has 
planted  fifteen  thousand  larch-trecs,  which  are  succeed¬ 
ing  very  well . Bone-dust  is  being  adulterated  with 

raspings  of  vegetable-ivory  and  ground  dried  flesh.  These 
ingredients  may  be  detected  by" calcining  the  bone,  when 
a  loss  will  occur  in  burning  over  and  above  the  45  per 
cent  of  organic  matter  naturally  contained  in  the  bones. 

. Forty  barrels  of  pop-corn  have  been  shipped  from 

Illinois  to  England.  The  English  people  have  found  a 

novel amusementin  poppingit . In  Ohio  farmers  arc 

averse  to  pasturing  meadows  at  any  time . Charles  13. 

Leonard,  of  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  has  twelve  cows  which 
last  year  averaged  288  pounds  of  butter  each.  They  were 

fed  corn-meal  and  bran  all  the  year  round . William 

Knight  bought  sixteen  calves,  which  were  fatted  by  six 
cows,  and  realized  $401.88  for  the  veal.  He  fed  his  cows 
one  quart  of  corn-mcal  and  two  of  bran,  each,  per  day. 

The  calves  averaged  230 pounds  each . Cooper  Cloud 

made  liis  cows  bring  him  in  $35  each,  by  fattening  pur¬ 
chased  calves . A  New  J ersey  farmer  sold  milk  at  five, 

cents  a  quart,  and  made  $125  per  cow  In  the  year.  He 

found  it  a  slavish  business . W.  Tatum  fed  his  steers 

twelve  quarts  of  corn  and  cob-ineal  each  day,  aud 
thought  it  better  than  pure  corn-meal . At  the  Che¬ 

nango  County  (N.  Y.)  fair,  H.  Crain  received  a  premium 
of  $25  for  the  greatest  produce  of  butter  in  one  week, 
from  one  cow.  The  cow  was  a  grade  Shorthorn,  and  15J 
pounds  of  butter  were  churned  in  the  week.  The  second 
premium  of  $10  was  taken  by  Yf.  L.  Moon,  who  made  14 
pounds  in  the  week  from  a  pure  Jersey  cow.  Both  cows 

were  on  pasture  only . In  Washington  Territory  there 

were  raised  last  year,  and  exhibited  m  New  York,  a  tur¬ 
nip  weighing  34  pounds,  which  measured  nearly  four 
feet  iu  circumference,  a  ruta-baga  which  weighed  30 

pounds,  and  carrots  18  inches  long. _ _ The  Sacramento 

Beet-Sugar  Company  last  season  raised  2,000  tons  of 
beets,  which  they  are  now  profitably  working  up,  at  the 
rate  of  39  tons  per  day.  Some  of  their  beets  are  said  to 
contain  18  per  cent  of  sugar. . .  i . .  .Draft-horses  in  Franco 
and  Belgium  are  becoming  scarce,  and  the  probability  is 

that  few  will  be  exported  for  some  years . The  Ohio 

Dairymen’s  Association  elected  the  following  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year,  viz. :  President,  D.  L.  Pope,  of  Geauga 
County  ;  Vice-President,  Lucius  Bartlett,  of  Geauga  Co. ; 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Coi.  S.  D.  Harris,  of  Cleveland  ; 

Cor.  Secretary,  Anson  Bartlett,  of  Madison  County . 

The  Ohio  State  fairs  for  1812  and  1873  will  be  held  at 
Mansfield,  Richland  Co.  The  next  fair  will  commence 

Sept.  2d,  and  continue  one  week . On  the  18th  June, 

the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  held  a  trial  of  plows 
and  earth-working  instruments  at  Springfield ....  Califor¬ 
nia  is  becoming  a  wine-producing  couniryof  respecta¬ 
bility  ;  they  now  have  vats  sufficiently  large  to  give  balls 
in,  and  findroom  not  only  for  the  dancers,  but  the  musi¬ 
cians,  and  seats  for  spectators  in  them . The  products 

of  California  now  include  large  quantities  of  castor-oil 
and  mustard  ';  709,000  pounds  of  castor-beans  and  13,000 
bushels  of  mustard-seed  were  produced  last  year,  besides 
$  10,000  worth  of  wild-mustard  seedwas  gathered  in  one 
county  alone. 

•Tobacco  is  said  to  be  injured  in  quality  by  strong 
animal  manures. . .  .In  some  parts  of  Germany  and  Eastern 
France,  2,590  pounds  of  guano  per  acre  is  used  as  a 

fertilizer  for  tobacco . Another  Chester  Co.,  Pa., 

swindler  has  been  detected  in  receiving  money  for  stock, 
and  keeping  it  without  forwarding  the  stock  ;  inall  cases 
when  parties  are  unknown,  it  is  safest  to  inquire  of  the 
postmaster,  or  to  deal  only  with  known  responsible 
parties,  although  their  prices  may  he  higher  than  those  of 

swindlers . Mr.  R.  R.  Seymour,  Bainbridge,  Ohio, 

has  purchased  a  half-interest  in  the  young  Shorthorn 
bull,  3d  Duke  of  Oneida.  This  bull  will  divide  his  lime 
between  Ross  and  Licking  Counties  for  the  future,  and 

will,  without  doubt,  leave  his  mark/ . An  Ohio  farmer 

keeps  his  hogs  healthy  by  furnishing  them,  in  a  covered 
trough,  with  a  continuous  supply  of  soft  stone  coal,  salt, 

and  ashes ;  this  assists  their  digestion . A  New  York 

farmer  saved  a  calf  which  was  choking  with  a  potato  in 
its  throat,  by  bending  a  fence  wire,  putting  it  down  the 
calf's  throat,  and  working  it  behind  the  potato,  which  he 

was  tints  enabled  to  draw  out . A  farmer  of  Kane 

Co.,  111.,  lately  sold  14,000  pounds  of  woo],  which  was 
the  clip  of  five  years  past,  at  65  cents  a  pound,  amount¬ 
ing  to  $9,170.  He  made  money  by  holding  on  to.  bis 

wool.  He  keeps  800  sheep . A  farmer  of  Linn  Co., 

Mo.,  with  the  help  of  his  two  young  sons,  raised  last 
season  over  10.000  pounds  of  tobacco,  which  brought 
him  over  $800  net  profit. 
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PUBLISHED  BY 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  COMPANY, 

245  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 


Monckton’s  National  Builder  and 
Stair-Builder. — A  new  and  original  work, 
covering  every  practical  branch  of  Con¬ 
structive  Carpentry,  with  1,000  Working 
Scale  Drawings,  in  two  colors.  Showing  the 
simplest  methods  of  finding  all  Joints  and 
Forms ;  method  of  constructing  all  varieties 
of  French  Roof ;  all  ot  her  methods  of  Roofing, 
all  styles  of  Framing;  Splayed  Work,  Ceil¬ 
ings,  Domes,  Riches,  Raking  and  Level  Mold¬ 
ings,  etc.,  with  a  Treatise  on  Stair-Building 
and  Hand-Railing,  and  Designs  for  Stair- 
Cases,  Rowels,  Balusters,  and  Hand-Rails. 
One  royal  quafto  volume,  uniform  with 
“Woodward’s  Rational  Architect.”  (Ready 
October  \$ST2,.)  Post-paid,  $12.00. 

Harney’s  Barns,  Out-Buildings,  and 
Fences.  —  Containing  Designs  and  Plans 
of  Stables,  Farm  Barns,  Out -Buildings,  Gates, 
Gateways,  Fences,  Stable  Fittings  and  Furni¬ 
ture,  with  nearly  200  Illustrations.  Royal 
quarto.  Post-paid,  $10.00. 


Puural  Church  Architecture.— Exem¬ 
plified  in  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  and 
Details.  Bv  Unjolin,  Ren  wick,  etc.  Printed 
in  colors,  45  Plates.  Post-paid,  $12.00. 

"Woodward’s  National  Architect.— 

1,000  Designs,  Plans,  and  Details  for  Coun¬ 
try,  Suburban, and  Village  Houses;  with  Per¬ 
spective  Views,  Front  and  Side  Elevations, 
Sections,  Full  Detail  Drawings,  Specifica¬ 
tions,  and  Estimates.  Also,  Detail  Draw¬ 
ings  to  Working  Scale,  of  Brackets,  Cornices, 
French  Roofs,  Sectional  and  Framing  Plans 
of  French  Roofs,  Dormer-Windows  for  French 
Roofs,  Bay-Windows,  Verandas,  Porches, 
Plaster  Finish,  Cornices,  Ceilings,  Hard-wood 
Mantels,  and  all  that  is  required  by  a  Builder 
to  design,  specify,  erect,  and  finish  in  the 
most  approved  style.  One  superb  quarto 
volume.  Post-paid,  $12.00. 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  House— How 
to  Build  Dwellings,  Barns,  Stables,  and  Out- 
Bnildings  of  all  kinds.  126  Designs  and 
Plans.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  GO., 


Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm 

Houses.— 188  Designs  and  Plans  of  low- 
priced  Cottages,  Farm  House's,  and  Out- 
Buildings.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country 
Houses. — 10  Designs  and  Plans,  and  nu¬ 
merous  examples  of  the  French  Roof.  Post¬ 
paid,  $1.50. 


Woodward’s  Country  Homes.— 150 

Designs  and  Plans,  with  Description  of  the 
Manner  of  Constructing  Balloon  Frames. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horti¬ 
cultural  Buildings.— Designs  and  Plans 
of  Hot-Beds,  Cold-Pits,  Propagating  Houses, 
Forcing  Houses,  Hot  and  Cold  Graperies, 
Green  Houses,  Conservatories,  Orchard 
Houses,  etc.,  with  the  various  modes  of 
Ventilating  and  Heating.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s  Suburban  Homes  for 
New  Yorkers.— Post-paid,  10c. 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes.— Houses  suited 
to  Country  Life.  Post-paid,  $2.00. 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People.— 
100  Original  Designs,  with  full  Descriptions, 
and  Constructive  and  Miscellaneous  Details. 
Post-paid,  $3.00. 


Eveleth’s  School-house  Architecture. 

— A  new  and  original  work,  containing  Seven¬ 
teen  Designs  for  School-houses,  Sixtv-seven 
Plates  with  Perspectives,  Elevations,  Plans, 
Sections,  Details,  Specifications  all  drawn  to 
working  scale,  with  methods  of  Heating  and 
Ventilation.  Large  quarto.  Post-paid,  $10.00. 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Al¬ 
phabets.— Giving  examples  in  all  styles, 
together  with  Maps,  Titles,  Borders,  Meri¬ 
dians,  Ciphers,  Monograms,  Flourishes,  etc., 
adapted  for  the  practical  use  of  Surveyors, 
Civil  Engineers,  Draughtsmen,  Architects, 
Sign  Painters,  Schools,  etc.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

246  Broadway,  New  York, 


NOW  READY! 

Just  the  book  for  Builders  and  all  who  contemplate  Building. 
Every  Man  his  own  Architect ! 

SUPPLE5V3EHT  TO  BSCKNELL’S 

VILLAS!  BUILDER, 

CONTAINING 

TWENTY  PLATES, 

SHOWING 

18  Modern  and  Practical  Designs 

FOR 

COUNTRY  AND  SUBURBAN 

RESIDENCES 

OF 

MODERATE  COST, 

WITH 

Elevations,  Flans,  facetious, 

AND  A 

VARIETY  OF  DETAILS, 

All  Drawn  to  Scale. 

ALSO,  A  FULL 

SET  OF  SPECIFICATIONS, 

WITH  APPROVED 

FORM  OF  CONTRACT 

AND 

Estimates  of  Cost. 

One  superb  quarto  volume.  Mailed  post- 
paid  on  receipt  of  price,  $5.00. 


Bicknefl’s  Village  Builder, 

Showing  Elevations  and  Plans  for  Cottages, Villas,  Suburban 
Residences,  Farm  Houses,  Stables,  and  Carriage  Houses, 
Store  Fronts,  School  Houses.  Churches.  Court  Houses,  and  a 
Model  .Jail.  Also,  Exterior  and  Interior  Details  for  Public 
and  private  Buildings,  with  Approved  Forms  tor  Contracts 
and  Speculations,  containing  fifty-five  Plates,  drawn  to 
Scale,  giving  th  ■  style  and  Cost  of  Building  in  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  i  he  Country.  RF.VISEB  EDITION,  with 
three  additional  plates,  showing  inside  finish  for  stores. 
Banks,  and  Insurance  Offices,  an:1,  two  Elevations  and  Plans 
for  low-priced  dwellings:  also,  a  variety  of  details  added  to 
several  plates.  Quarto  Volume,  issued  February  1,  1872. 
Price  $10.00.  post-mud. 

The  Revised  Edition  of  Village  Builder  and  Supplement, 
bound  ill  one  large  volume,  price,  post-paid,  .$12.00. 

AKCHITECTUSE, 

By  CUMMINGS  &  MEL.T.ER. 

A  Practical  Book  on  Architectural  Details;  containing 
over  one  i  housancl  Designs  and  Illustrations,  showing  t.ho 
Manner  of  Constructing  Cornices,  Doorways,  Porches. Win¬ 
dows,  Verandas.  Railings,  French  Roofs,  Observatories. 
Piazzas,  Rav-Windows,  Cut-Stone  Work,  various  Styles  of 
Modern  Finish,  and  Street  Fronts  of  Houses,  Stores,  etc., 
etc.  One  large  Quarto  Volume.  Price,  post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 


Loth’s  Practical  Stair-Builder. 

A  comnlete  Treatise  on  tlie  Art  of  Building  Stairs  and 
Hand-Rails.  Designed  for  Carpenters,  Builders,  and  Stair- 
Builders.  Illustrated  with  30  Original  Plates.  By  C-  ED- 
■WARD  LOTH,  Professional  Stair-Builder.  One  large  Qharto 
Volume,  bound  In  Cloth.  Price,  post-paid.  Ten  Dollars. 
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SUPERIOR  STANDARD  WORKS. 

Published  by  ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY. 
THE  HORSE.  I  FIELD  SPORTS. 


FRANK  FORESTER’S 

HOUSE  &  HORSEMANSHIP 

OK1  AMEwCA. 


By  HENRY  VVM.  HERBERT. 

Revised,  corrected,  enlarged,  and  continued  to  1871, 
By  S.  D.  and  B.  G.  Bruce. 

Always  an  Acknowledged  Standard,  and  now 
the  most  Complete  and  Authentic  Work  on  the 
HORSE.  With  steel-engraved  portraits  of  Thirty 
of  the  most  famous 

REPRESENTATIVE  HORSES, 

including  pedigrees,  histories,  and  performances. 

Two  superb  royal  octavo  volumes  of  upward  of  1300  pages. 


Post-Paid,  Fifteen  Dollars. 


American  Trotting1  Register. 

CONTAINING  ALL  THAT  IS  KNOWN  OF  THE 


PEDIGEEES  OE  TROTTING-  HOESES, 

their  ancestors  and  descendants,  with  a  record  of 
All  published  performances  in  which  a  mile 
was  trotted  or  paced  in  2.40  or  less, 

from  the  earliest,  dates  until  the  close  of  1868,  and 
a  full  record  of  the  performances  of  1869  and  1870. 

Giving  complete  Summaries  cf  over  G.009  Contests. 

With  an  Introductory  Essay'  on  the  true 
origin  of  t lie  American  Trotter.  And  a  set  of  Rules 
for  the  government  of  all  trials  of  speed.  By  J. 
II.  WALLACE,  compiler  of  Wallace’s  American 
Stud-Book.  Royal  octavo. 

Post-paid,  Fivo  Dollars. 


WALLACE'S  AMERICAN  STUD-BOOK. 

Vol.  One.  Being  a  Compilation  of  the 

PEDIGREES  OF  AMERICAN  IM¬ 
PORTED  BLOOD  HORSES, 

from  the  earliest  records,  with  an  Appendix  of  all 
named  animals  without  extended  Pedigrees  prior 
to  the  year  13-10.  And  a  Supplement,  containing  a 
history  of  all  Horses  and  Marcs  that  have  trotted 
in  public  from  the  earliest  trotting  races  until  the 
close  ofl863.  By  J.  H  WALLACE.  Royal  octavo 
of  over  1000  pages  elegantly  bound  in  extra  cloth, 
beveled  boards,  and  splendidly  illustrated. 
Post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 

Horse  Portraiture,  —  Breeding, 

Rearing,  and  Training  Trotters.  Prepara¬ 
tions  for  Races,  Management  in  the  Stable,  on 
the  Track,  Horse  Life,  etc.  By  Joseph  Cairn 
Simpson.  Post  octavo.  f’oH-pdid,  $2.50. 


Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports. 

Embracing  the  Game  of  North  America,  Upland  Shoot- 
insr,  Bay  Shooting,  Wild  Sporting  ol  the  Wilderness, 
Foresl,  Prairie,  and  Mountain  Sports,  Bear  Hunting, 
Turkey  Shooting,  etc.  18th  edition,  revised  and  illus¬ 
trated.  Two  post  octavo  volumes.  Post-paid,  $ti.G0. 

Frank  Forester’s  Fisk  and  Fishing-. 

100  engravings.  Embracing  a  full  illustrated  description 
of  the  Game' Fish  of  North  America  ;  Trout  and  Salmon 
Fishing;  Shoal  Water  and  Deep  Sea  Fishing:  Lake  and 
River  Fishing  ;  Trolling,  riy  Fishing,  etc.  12th  edition. 
One  post  octavo  volume.  Post-paid,  $3.50. 

Frank  Forester’s  Complete  Manual 

For  Young  Sportsmen,  of  Fowling,  Fishing,  and  Field 
Sports.  With  directions  for  handling  Hie  Gun.  the  Pifle, 
and  the  Rod.  Art  of  Shooting  on  On*  Wing.  The  Break¬ 
ing,  Management,  and  Hunting  of  the  Dog.  The  vari¬ 
eties  and  habits  of  Game.  River,  Lake,  and  Sea  Fishing. 
Post  octavo.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

Frank  Forester’s  American  Game  in  its 

SEASONS,  Fully  Illustrated  and  Described.  New  edi¬ 
tion,  post-paid,  $3.10. 

The  Dog. 

By  Dinks.  Mayhew  &  Hutchinson.  Compiled  and  edited 
by  Frank  Forester.  Containing  full  instructions  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  Breeding,  Rearing,  Breaking,  Kennel¬ 
ing,  and  Conditioning  of  Dogs,  with  valuable,  recipes  for 
the  treatment  of  all  diseases.  Illustrated.  Post  octavo. 
Post-paid,  $3.00. 

The  Dead  Shot: 

Or,  Sportsman’s  (  omplete  Guide  ;  a  Treatise  on  the  use 
of  the  Gun,  with  Rudimentary  and  Finishing  Lessons  in 
the  Art  of  Shooting  Game  of  all  kinds,  By  Marksman. 
Rost-paid,  $1.75. 

The  Crack  Shot: 

Or,  Young  Rifleman’s  Complete  Guide;  being  a  Treatise 
on  the  use  of  the  l.’ifle,  with  Lessens,  including  a  full  de¬ 
scription  of  the  latest  improved  breach-loading  weapons; 
rules  and  regulations  for  Target  Practice, and  directions 
for  Hunting  Game.  By  Edward  C.  Barber.  Post-paid, $1.75, 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle. 

Nearly  fifty  practical  articles  on  subjects  connected  with 
Fishing,  Shooting,  Racing,  Trotting,  etc.  Post-paid,  $1. 


Frank  Forester.— The  Captains  cf  the  Old 

WORLD,  as  Compared  with  the  Great  Modern  Strate¬ 
gists;  their  Campaigns,  Characters,  and  Conduct,  from 
the  Persian  to  the  Punic  Wars.  By  Henry  William 
Herbert.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

Frank  Forester.— The  Captains  of  the 

GREAT  ROM  AN  RF.PT7BLIC,  ns  Compared  with  the 
Great  Modern  Strategists;  their  Campaigns,  Characters, 
and  Condu  t,  from  the  Punic  Wars  to  the  death  of  Caesar. 
By  IIen iiy  William  Herbert.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

AGRICULTURE. 

W oodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural 

BUILDINGS.  Designs  and  Plans  of  ITot-beds,  Cold  Pits, 
Propagating  Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Hot  and  Cold 
Graperies.  Greenhouses, Conservatories.  Orchard  Houses, 
etc.,  with  the  various  modes  of  Ventilating  and  Heating. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm, 

AND  BARN-YARD.  Embracing  the  Cultivation  of 
Vegetables,  Fruit,  Flowers,  all  Field  Crops.  Details  of 
Farm  Work  and  Rearing  Domestic  Animals.  New  and 
Revised  Edition.  One  volume.  Post-paid,  $1.75. 

Young-  Farmer’s  Manual. 

Vol.  I.  The  Farm  and  the  Workshop,  with  Practical 
Directions  for  laying  out  a  Farm,  Erecting  Buildings, 
Fences,  Farm  Gates.  Selecting  good  Farm  and  Shop 
Tools,  and  performing  Farm  Operations.  Fully  Illus¬ 
trated.  Post-paid,  $1.75. 

Young  Farmer’s  Manual. 

Vol.  II.  How  to  Make  Farming  ray,  with  full  Details  of 
Farm  Management.  Character  of  Soils,  Plowing,  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Grass  Lands.  Manures,  Farm  Implements,  Stock, 
Drainage,  Planting,  Harvesting,  etc.  Illustrated.  Post¬ 
paid,  $1.75. 

Husmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine. 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Native  Grape  and  Manufacture 
of  American  Wine.  By  G«o.  liusinaun,  of  Missouri. 
Post-paid,  $i.30. 

Elliott’s  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees. 

For  Planting  Parks,  Gardens,  Cemeteries.  Private 
Grounds,  and'Avenues.  Fully  Illustrated  and  described. 
Post-paid,  $i.50. 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Culturist. 

The  Cultivation  of  Forest  Trees  for  Shade,  for  Shelter, 
for  Fuel,  for  Timber,  and  for  Profit.  Illustrated.  Post¬ 
paid,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


GARDENING 


FOR  THE  SOUTH; 

OR,  HOW  TO  GROW 

VEGETABLES  AND  FRUITS. 

IIY  THE  LATE 

WILLIAM  N.  WHITE, 

OF  ATHENS,  GA. 

WITH  ADDITIONS  T!Y  MB.  J.  VAN  BURKN  AND 
DR.  JAS.  CA.MAK. 

REVISED  AND  NEWLY  STEREOTYPED. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

It  supplies  a  place  long  vacant  in  Southern  literature,  and 
should  he  in  the  hands  of  every  man  or  woman  who  culti¬ 
vates  a  foot  of  ground.  While  it  treats  very  freely  of  the 
vegetable  garden,  it  devotes  much  space  also  to  fruits,  etc. 
—  Tribune  (Mobile,  Ala.) 

It  is  illustrated  by  a  portrait  of  the  author,  and  numerous 
engravings  of  subjects  treated.  It  is  a  work  of  47>0  pages, 
and  is  a  complete  manual  of  kitchen  gardening  and  fruit 
culture.—  Telegraph  (Macon,  Ga.) 

Mr.  White  was  prime  authority  in  his  specialty,  and  this 
volume  is  a  complete  manual  for  gardening  lor  Southern 
latitudes.  Besides  the  usual  fruits  and  vegetables  of  North¬ 
ern  gardens,  there  are  full  instructions  as  to  the  culture  of 
t'.ie  almond,  fig,  orange,  lemon,  shaddock,  olive,  yam, 
ground-nut,  Madeira  nut,  and  pistachio.  In  view  cf  the  ris¬ 
ing  importance  of  “truck  farming”  in  the  South  to  supply 
Northern  markets  with  early  vegetables  and  f  nit,  this  book 
is  quite  important  to  the  gardeners  of  either  section.— 
Register  (Wheeling,  IT.  Ya.) 

Coming  from  the  pen  rf  an  experienced  cultivator  of 
Southern  vegetables  and  fruits,  the  reader,  whether  cf  old 
or  recent  residence,  is  put  in  possession  of  lacls  relating  to 
the  soil,  climate,  and  varieties  of  plants  adapted  to  the 
South  that  would  otherwise  require  much  time  and  expense 
to  acquire.  The  vineyard  and  orchard  receive  sufficient 
attention  to  furni  !i  i.'.l  t’.ie  necessary  information  for  the 
beginner.  We  regard  the  hook  as  especially  adapted  fortlio 
private  garden,  and  if  a  copy  could  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  every  farmer,  we  might  expect,  on  our  visits  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  to  be  regaled  upon  something  else  than  “bacon  and 
greens."—  Daily  State  Journal. 

The  first  edition  of  tins  work  appeared  in  13.76,  but  the 
second,  now  just  issued,  is  much  enlarged,  conlaiping  444 
pages.  It  embraces  a  much  larger  range  of  topics  than  the 
title  indicates,  and  in  one  cf  the  most  valuabl  •  compilations 
of  facts  that  we  have  anywhere  seen  in  a  single  volume,  re¬ 
lating  to  different  kinds  of  soil,  and  their  adaptation  to  cl i f - 
frrent  kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables.— Jovrtial  cf  Agricul¬ 
ture  (St.  Louis,  Mo.) 

The  bool:  itself  wo  can  commend  to  our  farmers  and  gar¬ 
deners.  Its  author  was  formerly  connected  with  the 
“  Southern  Agriculturist,”  a  most,  excellent  farmers’  paper, 
and  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  wants  of  the 
Southern  people  in  respect  to  their  farming  and  gardening 
operations.—  Gazette  and  Tanner. 

A  complete  gardening  book  for  the  localities  which  it 
specifics.  It  i3  full  and  comprehensive,  and  written  in  a 
clear,  perspicuous  style.  A  volume  of  -ill  pages,  well 
printed  and  bound.— Republican  (St.  Louis,  Mo.) 

It  Is  very  comprehensive,  embracing  all  the  improved 
kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  the  modern  rnotlcs  and 
Implements  of  tillage.  Its  arrangement  is  systematic,  and 
entirely  convenient  for  prompt  reference.  It  is  illustrated 
by  a  large  number  of  drawings  minting  to  garden  and  fruit 
cultivation,  such  as  trailing,  grafting,  draining,  transplant¬ 
ing,  together  with  pictures  of  novel  fruits  and  vegetables.— 
Dispatch  (Richmond,  Vaf) 

Price,  post-paid,  82.00. 

ORAN&E  fUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  Tors. 
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HINTS  TO  HORSE-KEEPERS, 

A  COMPLETE 

MANUAL  FOR  HORSEMEN. 

BY  THE  LATE  HENRY  "WILLIAM  HERBERT. 

(FRANS  FORESTER.) 

Beautifully  Illustrated. 

HOW  TO  BREED  A  HORSE.— 

CHOICE  OF  STALLION.— National  Value  of  the  Horse— 
The  best  class  of  Horses  the  cheapest  for  all  purposes— 
What  constitutes  excellence— Blood :  what  it  gives, 
should  he  on  the  side  of  the  Sire— Breed  up,  not  down— 
Diseases  and  Defects  Hereditary— General  Rules. 

CHOICE  OF  THE  MARE.— Size,  Symmetry  and  Sound¬ 
ness  more  important  than  Dlood— Points  of  the  Brood 
blare— Diseases  Hereditary — Condition  of  the  Mare  — 
Should  have  moderate  work  when  with  Foal— Food  and 
care  during  gestation  — Health  and  temper. 

MUTUAL  ADAPTATION  OF  SIRE  AND  DAM.— First 
consideration  in  Improvement  of  “  cold  ”  Blood— Rela¬ 
tive  size  of  Sire  and  Dam— Defects  in  either  Parent- 
How  Remedied  in  Progeny— Bloods  which  “  hit.  ” 

CANADIAN  BLOOD.  —  The  Canadian  originally  the 
French  Norman— Characteristics— Hardihood— Speed- 
Mode  of  Improvement— Crossing  with  Thorough-Freds. 

NORMAN  FLOOD. — Origin  and  History  of  the  Percheron 
Norman— A  pure  race— Characteristics  and  Points. 

MODERN  ARAB  BLOOD.— English  and  American  Thor- 
ough-breds  derived  from  Oriental  Blood  —  are  now 
superior  to  the  Modern  Arabs— Nolan  Arab. 

PONIES  —  DIFFERENT  BREEDS, 

CHARACTERISTICS  AND  UTILITY.— Origin— Different 
Breeds— Shetlands  and  Scots — Galloways  and  Narragan- 
setts— Mustangs  and  Indians— Profit  of  raising  Ponies. 

HOW  TO  BREED  MULES. 

Value  of  Mules— Their  History  and  Natural  History— 
The  Mule  and  Ilinncy— Thorough-blood  wasted  in  the 
Dam  for  M  iles— The  Mule  in  the  United  States— Large 
size  not  Desirable— Varieties  of  the  Ass— The  kind-  of 
Mares  to  be  selected. 

HOW  TO  BUY  A  HORSE. 

Of  whom  to  Buy  it— Extraordinary  Cheapness  and  Ex¬ 
traordinary  I.xcellencc  not  consistent  with  each  other— 
Points  to  he  regarded— Howto  Examine  the  Eye— Broken 
Wind— Roaring— Whistling— Broken  Knees— To  examine 
the  Legs— Splents— Damaged  Back  Sinews— Spavins— 
Ringbones— Curbs— How  to  tell  the  Age  of  a  Horse. 

HOW  TO  FEED  A  HORSE. 

Consequences  of  Improper  Feeding— Different  Food  for 
different  conditions— Food  for  the  Brood  Mare— for  the 
Foal— For  Working  Horses— Green  Food— Carrots— Corn 
— Feeding  Horses  m  Training — While  Travelling— Sum¬ 
mering  liorses— -The  Best  Method— Management  of  Om¬ 
nibus  Horses  in  New  York. 

HOW  TO  STABLE  AND  GROOM  A 

nORSE.— Requisites  for  a  good  Stable—1 The  economy  of 
Proper  Arrangements — Ventilation— Grooming ;  its  ne¬ 
cessity  l'or  all  descriptions  of  liorses— How  Performed— 
Clothing— Treatment  when  brought  in  from  Work. 

IIOW  TO  BREAK,  AND  USE  A 

HOUSE.— What  is  required  in  a  well-broken  Horse— His 
education  should  commence  when  a  Colt— Bitting— Put¬ 
ting  in  Harness/— I  low  to  Use  a  Horse — Travelling — Work¬ 
ing-Pleasure  liorses— Punishment. 

IIOW  TO  PHYSIO  A  HORSE  — 

SIMPLE  REMEDIES  FOR  SIMPLE  AILMENTS.-Causes 
of  Ailments— Medicines  to  be  given  only  by  the  order  of 
the  Master— Depiction  and  Purging — Spasmodic  Colic- 
Inflammation  of  the  Bowels— Inflammation  of  the  Lungs 
— How  to  Bleed— Balls  and  Purgatives— Costiveness— 
Cough— Bronchitis— Distemper— Worms— Diseases  of  the 
Feet— Scratches— Thrush— Broken  Knees. 

FARRIERY,  ETC. 

Castration  —  Docking  and  Nicking  — Blood-letting — 
Treatment  of  Strains'  and  Wounds— Galls  of  the  Skin- 
Cracked  Heels— Clipping  and  Singeing — Administering 
Medicines— Diseases  of  the  Feet. 

IIOW  TO  SHOE  A  HORSE. 

Unskillful  Shoers— Anatomy  of  the  Food  Illustrated— 
The  Foot  of  a  Colt— Preparation  of  the  Foot— Remov  ing 
the  Old  Shoe— Paring  the  Foot— The  Shoe— Fitting  the 
Shoe— Nailing— Number  of  Nails— Diseases  of  the  Foot. 

BAUCHER’S  METHOD  OF  TRAIN¬ 
ING  HORSES.— What  Constitutes  a  Well-trained  Horse— 
To  make  him  come  at  yonr  call— The  Philosophy  of 
Training— Flexions  of  the  Jaw— Flexions  of  the  Neck- 
Flexions  of  the  Croup— Backing— The  Paces— Leaping. 

HOW  TO  RIDE  A  HORSE. 

The  Saddle— The  Girths—' The  Stirrups— Saddle-Cloths— 
The  Crupper— The  Martingale  —  The  Bridle— Spurs— 
Mounting  and  Dismounting— The  Seat— The  Hands— 
The  Legs— The  Paces— Hints  for  Special  Cases— The  Art 
of  Falling— Riding  with  Ladies. 

LADIES’  RIDING— WRITTEN  BY 

A  LADY.— Learning  to  Ride— The  Side-saddle— The  Girths 
—The  Stirrup— The  Bridle— The  Martingale— The  Bit— 
The  Dress— Mounting  and  Dismounting— The  Position— 
The  Hands— The  Leg  and  Whip— Accidents. 

IIOW  TO  DRIVE  A  HORSE. 

The  Art  of  Driving— Pleasure  Driving— How  to  Hold  the 
Reins— Driving  a  Pair— Four-in-hand  Driving— Driving 
Working  Horses— Plowing— Three-a-hreast. 

RAREY’S  SYSTEM  OF  IIORSE- 

TAMING.— Rarev's  System  a  New  Discovery— Previous 
System— Principles  of  this  Svstem  —  Instructions  for 
practicing  Rarey’s  Method— To  Stable  the  Horse— To 
Approach  the  Horse— Tying  up  the  Leg— Laying  tiro 
Horse  Down— Finale— Vices  and  Bad  Habits— Rearing- 
Kicking—  Baulking— Pulling  on  the  Halter— Shying. 

VETERINARY  HOMOEOPATHY. 

Principles  of  the  System— Table  of  Remedies— General 
Directions— Treatment  of  a  Sick  Animal— Diet— Reme¬ 
dies  for  Speciiic  Cases— Glossary  of  Diseases. 

12mo.  435  p.— Sent  by  mail  post-paid.  $1.70. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  TRAPPER’S  GUISE ; 


A  Manual  of  Instructions 

For  capturing  all  kinds  of  fu r-l>earing 
animals,  and  curing  tlteir  skins;  with 
observations  on  the  fur  trade,  hints 
on  life  ill  the  woods,  and  narra¬ 
tives  of  trapping  and  hunting 
excursions. 

By  S.  NEWHOUSE, 

And  other  Trappers  and  Sportsmen. 

Edited  by  the  Oaeida  Community. 

216  Pages  Octavo. 

With  32  full  page  Illustrations,  and  numerous 
smaller  Engravings . 

CONTENTS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Connection  of  Trapping  with  other  Trades. — Observa¬ 
tions  on  the  Fur  Trade.— Season  for  Trapping.— Statis¬ 
tics  of  the  Fur  Trade. 

THE  TRAPPER’S  ART. 

,  I.  PRELIMINARIES. 

H.  CAPTURE  OF  ANIMALS. 

HI.  CURING  SKINS. 

IV.  LIFE  IN  THE  WOODS.  v 

THE  TRAPPER’S  EOOD. 


WAKING’S 

BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS, 


DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT 

AND 

DRAINING  FOR  HEALTH. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jit., 

Engineer  of  the  Drainage  of  Central  Park,  New  York. 

CONTENTS. 

Land  to  el  Drained  ;  How  Drains  Act  ;  How  to 
Make  Drains  ;  IIow  to  Take  Care  of  Drains  ; 
What  Draining  Costs;  Will  It  Pay?  How  to  Make 
Tiles  ;  Reclaiming  Salt  Marshes  ;  House  and  Town 
Drainage. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

lie  (the  author)  describes  the  action  of  draining  upon 
the  soil,  the  construction  of  single  drains  and  systems  of 
drains,  the  cost  and  the  profit  of  thorough  drainage,  the 
making  of  tiles,  and  the  reclaiming  of  salt  marshes, 
treats  sensibly  of  malarial  diseases,  and  closes  with  a 
chapter  which  should  be  widely  read,  oil  house  drainage 
and  town  sewerage  in  their  relations  to  the  public  health. 

[. Portland  (Me.)  Press. 

Nowhere  does  this  book  merit  a  wider  circulation  than 
in  the  West,  Every  year  adds  to  the  thousands  of  dollars 
lost  to  this  State  from  want  of  proper  surface  drainage, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  added  gain  to  result  from  a  com¬ 
plete  system  of  under-drainage.  This  hoolc  will  provo 
an  aid  to  any  farmer  who  may  consult  it. 

[Chicago  (111.)  Republican. 

A  Book  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Farmer. 
SENT  POST-PAID,  -  PRICE,  $1.50. 

EARTH-CLOSETS 

AND 

EARTH-SEWAGE. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr.  (of  Ogden  Farm). 

INCLUDING: 

The  Earth  System  (Details). 

TnE  Manure  Question. 

Sewage  and  Cess- pool  Diseases. 

The  Dry -Earth  System  for  Cities  and  Towns. 

The  Details  of  Earth  Sewage. 

Tiie  Philosophy  of  The  Earth  System. 

With  Seventeen  Illustrations. 

Paper  Covers,  Price,  Post-paid,  50  cts. 


The  Deer. — The  Buffalo. — The  Rocky  Mountain  Sheep, 
or  Bighorn. — The  Argali.— The  Prong-horn  Antelope. — 
Squirrel  Hunting.  —  The  Ruffled  Grouse.  —  Pinnated 
Grouse. — Sharp-tail  Grouse. — Cock  of  the  Plains. — Dusky 
Grouse. — Canada  or  Spruce  Grouse. — White-tailed  Ptar¬ 
migan. — Willow  Ptarmigan. — European  Grouse. — Water 
Fowl. 

FISHING  IN  AUTUMN  AND  WINTER. 

Spearing  Fish. — Fishing  through  the  Ice. — Net-fishing 
in  Winter. 

NOTES  ON  TRAPPING  AND  WOOD-CRAFT.  - 
PLAN  OF  A  TRAPPING  CAMPAIGN, 

BOAT  BUILDING. 

SNOW-SHOES. 

NARRATIVES. 

An  Evening  with  an  old  Trapper. — A  Voting  Trapper’s 
Experience. — The  Deer  Hunt. — Muskrat  Hunting. — An 
Amateur  in  the  North  Woods. — Traveling  in_a  Circle. — 
An  Expedition  to  the  Laurentian  Hills. 

APPENDIX. 

History  and  description  of  the  Newhonse  Trap. — Con¬ 
clusion. 

SENT  POST-PAID.  PRICE  $1.50. 

Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  GO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


ELEMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE, 

A  BOOK  FOR  YOUNG  FARMERS, 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr., 

Formerly  Agricultural  Engineer  of  the  Central  Park,  in 
New  York. 

CAREFULLY  REVISED. 

CONTENTS. 

The  Plant  ;  Tiie  Soil  ;  Manures  ;  Mechanical  Cul¬ 
tivation  ;  Analysis. 

The  foregoing  subjects  are  all  discussed  in  plain  and 
simple  language,  that  any  farmer’s  boy  may  understand. 
The  book  is  written  by  a  successful  firacwcai. farmer ,  and 
is  full  of  information,  good  advice,  and  sound  doctrine. 

HORACE  GREELEY  says  of  it:  “Though  dealing 
with  facts  unfamiliar  to  many,  there  is  no  obscure  sen¬ 
tence,  and  scarcely  a  hard  word  in  (lie  book  ;  its  25-1  fair, 
open  pages  may  be  read  in  the  course  of  two  evenings 
and  thoroughly  studied  in  the  leisure  hours  of  a  week; 
and  wc  pity  the  man  or  boy,  however  old  or  young,  who 
can  find  it  dull  reading.  Hardly  any  one  is  so  wise  that 
he  will  not  learn  something  of  value  from  its  perusal ;  no 
one  is  so  ignorant  or  undeveloped  that  he  cannot  generally 
understand  it;  and  no  farmer  or  farmer’s  son  can  study  it 
thoughtfully  without  being  a  belter  and  more  successful 
cultivator  than  before.” 

SENT  POST-PATD,  ....  PRICE,  $1.00. 

Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  GO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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READ  THE  NEW  BOOK 

ON 

Farm -Gardening 

AND 

SEED  -  GROWING. 

BY  FRANCIS  BRILL, 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

Orange  Judd  &  Co.have  added  to  their  splendid  catalogue 
of  agricultural  books  “  Farm-Gardening  and  Seed-Grow¬ 
ing,"  by  Francis  Brill;  it  is  practical,  plain,  complete,  and 
satisfactory,  so  that  for  a  small  amount  of  money  a  great 
deal  of  desirable  information  can  be  obtained.  If  there  is 
any  firm  anywhere  which  is  to-day  disseminating  so  much 
knowledge  in  regard  to  tilling  of  the  soil  as  this  same  said 
firm  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  we  will  present  a  medal  to  our 
informer.—  Watchman  and  Reflector  (Boston). 

The  want  occasionally  expressed  to  us  of  a  work  on  the 
cognate  subjects  above  named  (Farm-Gardening  and  Seed- 
Growing),  is  now  met  in  a  book  under  this  title  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Francis  Brill,  formerly  a  market-gardener  and 
seed-grower  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  at  present  engaged  in 
raising  seeds  at  Mattituck,  L.  I.  Its  directions  are  concise 
and  practical,  covering  those  points  on  which  a  beginner  is 
most  likely  to  require  information.—  Country  Gentleman. 

Mr.  Brill  has  had  large  experience,  and  derived  his  knowl¬ 
edge  wholly  from  the  school  of  actual  tests.—  Chicago 
Evening  Journal. 

We  have  in  this  volume  the  results  of  a  practical  man's 
experience  in  raising  root  crops  and  other  vegetables  in  the 
market-garden.  Not  only  the  professional  seed-grower  and 
trucker,  but  the  amateur  gardener  who  has  a  little  patch  in 
his  suburban  home,  will  find  many  a  valuable  hint  and  di¬ 
rection  in  this  full  and  comprehensive  manual.— Sunday- 
School  Times. 

It  seems  to  be  a  very  sensible,  practical  work  by  a  practi¬ 
cal  man.  Mr.  Brill's  father  was  a  gardener  ;  and  he  himself 
has  had  an  extensive  experience,  and  lie  talks  about  what 
he  knows,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  many  authors  of 
industrial  works.— Moore's  Rural  New  Yorker. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  this  farm-gardening  can  be 
made  in  many  districts  of  the  Southern  Atlantic  States,  es¬ 
pecially  near  the  coast,  far  more  profitable  than  growing  the 
ordinary  staple  crops.  In  connection  with  producing  the 
vegetables,  the  growing  and  saving  their  seeds  receive 
minute  attention. — American  Farmer  (Baltimore). 

A  very  useful  hand-book,  not  merely  for  farmers  and 
growers  of  seed  on  an  extensive  scale,  but  for  all  who,  whe¬ 
ther  for  recreation  or  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  their  own 
families  with  garden  products,  desire  to  know  something 
^>out  the  adaptation  of  seed  to  soil  and  the  mode  of  culture. 
—  Church  Journal  (New  Y'ork). 

This  industry  is  now  occupying  the  attention  of  many  per¬ 
sons  who  sell  their  products  to  the  great  seed-houses,  and 
novices  who  have  the  facilities,  and  wish  to  enter  upon  the 
business,  will  find  in  this  book  just  the  hints  needed.— 
Springfield  Republican. 

Mr.  Brill  has  been  a  successful  farm-gardener  and  seed- 
grower  for  a  numberof  years,  and  gives  in  a  clear  and  con¬ 
cise  form  the  knowledge  he  has  gained . It  gives  the 

best  method  of  manuring,  planting,  and  cultivating  every 
vegetable  sold  in  markets— in  short,  everything  required  to 
be  known,  plainly  and  fully— and  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  one  who  cultivates  so  much  as  a  rod  of  land,  for 
family  use,  pleasure,  or  profit.— Suffolk  (L.  I.)  Times. 

The  seal  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co.  upon  an  agricultural  pub¬ 
lication  is  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  worth .  Francis  Brill’s 
book,  published  by  them,  is  a  very  complete  work,  giving 
plain,  minute  instructions  as  to  raising,  taking  care  of,  and 
bringing  to  market  those  vegetables  which  are  most  in  de¬ 
mand  in  the  large  cities,  and  those  seeds  which  are  being 
called  for  throughout  the  country.— N.  Y.  Evening  Mail. 

The  work  of  showing  how  this  can  bo  accomplished  has 
fallen  in  good  hands,  and  it  has  been  done  well.  The  book 
will  well  repay  perusal,  and  we  hope  soon  to  see  its  good 
effects  in  a  more  intelligent  direction  of  farm  industry,  and 
accompanied  by  more  satisfactory  pecuniary  results.—  The 
Signal  (I,.  I.) 

To  the  market-gardener,  or  even  the  owner  of  a  small 
piece  of  tillable  land,  this  book  will  be  of  great  value. 
Qualities  of  soil  required  for  the  growth  of  different  vegeta¬ 
bles,  how  to  plant, how  to  cultivate,  to  harvest,  and  preserve 
during  winter. — X.  Y.  Citizen  and  Round  Table. 
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Gardening  for  Profit 


In  the  Market  and  Family  Garden. 

By  Peter  Henderson. : 

ILLUSTRATED. 


NOTICES  BT  THE  PRESS. 

All  the  vegetables  that  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  onr 
latitude  are  described,  together  with  the  best  methods 
for  growing  them.  The  author  also  imparts  practical 
instructions  on  the  subjects  of  drainage,  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  and  management  of  hot-beds.  Numerous  well-ex¬ 
ecuted  wood-cuts  tend  to  make  clearer  the  instructions  ot 
the  author.—  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

The  author  of  this  treatise  is  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  successful  of  those  gardeners  who  supply  New 
Y'ork  with  green  vegetables  ;  and  as  lie  writes  from  long 
and  dear-bought  experience,  the  positive,  dogmatic  tone 
he  often  assumes  is  by  no  means  unbecoming.  The  book 
itself  is  intended  to  ho  a  guide  for  beginners  embarking 
in  the  author’s  business,  and  gives  full  and  explicit  direc¬ 
tions  about  all  the  operations  connected  with  market¬ 
gardening,  lists  of  varieties  of  the  most  profitable  vege¬ 
tables,  and  much  sound  advice  on  kindred  topics.  Though 
designed  for  a  special  class,  it  can  not  fail  to  he  valuable 
to  the  amateur  and  private  gardener,  and  unlucky  experi¬ 
ence  has  taught  us  that  the  information  contained  in  a 
single  chapter  would  have  been  worth  to  us  the  price  of 
the  book. — Daily  Mercury  (New  Bedford). 

It  is  unquestionably  the  most  thorough  and  the  best 
work  of  its  kind  we  have  yet  had  from  the  pen  of  an 
American  author.  It  is  written  in  a  clear,  concise  style, 
and  thus  made  more  comprehensive  than  works  which 
smack  more  of  the  office  than  the  farm  or  garden. 

[Daily  Evening  Times  (Bangor,  Me.). 

Mr.  Henderson  writes  from  knowledge,  and  is  not  one 
of  those  amateur  cultivators  whose  potatoes  cost  them 
ten  dollars  a  bushel,  and  whose  eggs  ought  to  be  as 
valuable  as  those  of  that  other  member  of  their  iamily — 
the  goose  of  golden-egg-laying  memory — for  they  are  all 
hut  priceless.  No ;  he  is  a  practical  man,  and  he  has  the 
art  of  imparting  the  knowledge  he  possesses  in  a  very 
agreeable  manner ;  and  he  has  brought  together  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  amount  of  useful  matter  in  a  small  volume, 
which  those  who  would  “garden  for  profit”  ought  to 
study  carefully. — Evening  Traveller  (Boston). 

There  are  marvels  of  transformation  and  rapid  repro¬ 
duction  recorded  therein,  which  might  well  shame  the 
dull  fancy  of  the  author  of  Aladdin  or  of  Kaloolah. 
There  is  no  theory  about  it ;  a  man  who  has  made  him¬ 
self  rich  by  market-gardening  plainly  tells  our  young 
men  how  they  can  get  rich  as  easily  as  he  did,  and  with¬ 
out  wandering  to  California  or  Montana  for  it  either. 

[Horace  Greeley  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Wo  have  devoted  more  space  to  this  little  work  than 
we  usually  do  to  tomes  much  more  pretentious.  We  have 
done  so  because  of  the  rare  merits  of  the  hook  in  its 
fund  of  information,  useful  to  the  farmer  and  market- 
gardener,  and  because  of  the  dearth  of  that  kind  of 
knowledge.  We  earnestly  advise  that  fraternity,  for 
whom  this  work  was  written,  to  buy  it  and  study  it.  If 
any  among  them  have  never  yet  read  a  book,  let  this  be 
their  primer,  and  we  will  vouch  for  the  excellence  and 
endurance  of  the  priming.  The  work  is  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  with  wood-cuts. — Jxn i isville  Daily  Journal. 
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HARRIS  ON  THIi  PIC. 


Breeding,  Rearing,  Management, 

AND 

Improvement. 

With  Numerous  Illustrations. 

By  JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

OE  MORETON  FARM,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  tress. 

To  say  that  this  work  on  the  pig  is  by  Joseph  Harris, 
that  genial  philosopher-farmer  of  Rochester,  N.  Y'.,  who 
writes  the  “Walks  and  Talks  upon  the  Farm”  in  the 
Agriculturist ,  is  to  insure  for  his  hook  at  once  a  large 
circle  of  delighted  readers,  no  is  just  the  man  to  lay 
down  the  gospel  for  the  raising  of  pigs  or  any  other  do¬ 
mestic  animal.  If  all  breeders  and  farmers  would  follow 
Mr.  Harris’s  directions,  pork  would  he  a  very  different 
article  of  food  from  what  it  is  now,  and  could  be  eaten 
without  any  fears  of  the  trichina. 

[Springfield  Republican. 

The  author  discusses  the  pig — for  ho  takes  exception 
to  the  word  hog  as  applied  to  the  domesticated  animal— 
with  a  view  of  showing  how  the  most  pork  and  lard  can 
he  produced  from  the  smallest  amount  of  feed.  lie  gives 
elaborate  descriptions  of  the  different  breeds  of  swine, 
showing  the  peculiarities  of  each,  and  the  relative  ad¬ 
vantages  to  the  producer. — [Prairie  Farmer  (Chicago). 

The  pig  is  doubtless  one  of  the  most  valuable  animals 
that  q  farmer  can  raise,  and  it  is  the  laudable  purpose  of 
Mr.  Harris  to  tell  farmers  liow  to  treat  their  pigs  so  as  to 
get  the  most  profit  from  them,  and  what  kind  of  pigs  are 
best.— [Daily  Evening  Traveller  (Boston). 

It  treats  of  breeding,  rearing,  managing,  and  improv¬ 
ing  swine ;  and  what  Mr.  Harris  don’t  know  on  these 
topics,  is  hardly  worth  knowing  at  all.  The  book  is  fully 
illustrated,  and  is  very  valuable  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  this  branch  of  stock-raising. 

[ Lowell  (Mass.)  Daily  Courier. 

The  author  is  a  practical  farmer,  and  has  gathered  the 
results  of  many  experiments  besides  his  own.  The  hook 
is  amply  illustrated. 

[Republican  Statesman  (Concord,  N.  II.). 

Almost  everything  a  farmer  wants  to  know  about  the 
breeding,  keeping,  and  fattening  of  pigs,  is  here  put 
down  in  plain,  common  sense,  and  is  mainly  the  result 
of  the  writer’s  own  management.— [Maine  Farmer. 

This  is  an  interesting,  valuable,  and  a  much-needed 
treatise  on  an  important  department  of  rural  economy. 
It  contains  about  56  illustrations  of  pigs,  piggeries, 
troughs,  etc.  Wo  are  heartily  glad  our  old  friend  Harris 
was  persuaded  to  prepare  this  useful  Manual  on  the  Pig- 
breeds,  breeding,  feeding,  etc.,  comprising  what  farmers 
need  know  respecting  this  department  of  husbandry. 

[Boston  Cultivator. 

This  little  book  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  contains 
information  in  abundance,  which  every  farmer  ought  to 
possess. — [Weekly  Mail  (St.  Louis). 

Here  is  a  book  written  by  a  practical  farmer,  who  has 
brought  to  the  aid  of  his  own  large  experience  and  ob¬ 
servation  the  most  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
science  of  breeding,  and,  as  might  reasonably  he  ex¬ 
pected,  we  have  from  his  pen  the  best  book  on  the  Pig 
ever  written. — [  Western  Stock  Journal. 
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OF  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  INTENSELY  INTERESTING 

AMERICAN  STORIES 

EVER  WRITTEN. 

The  Hoosier  School-Master. 


By  EDWARD  EGGLESTON. 

Finely  Illustrated  with.  Twelve  Full-page  Engravings  on  Tinted  Paper,  and  Numerous  other  Cuts. 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

It  13  in  the  fullest  sense  a  powerful  novel,  and  dis¬ 
plays  an  originality  as  rare  as  it  is  fascinating.—^. 
Louis  Democrat. 

It  is  one  of  the  host  works  of  fiction  we  have 
read  for  many  a  day.  We  knew  many  of  the  char- 
actors  in  it,  that  is,  we  have  seen  men,  women,  and 
children  like  them.  It  will  do.—  Central  Christian 
Advocate. 

It  Is  the  best  serial  we  ever  remember  to  have 
read.  Except  In  length  and  number  of  characters. 
It  is  not  behind  Dickens’s  masterpiece,  “David  Cop- 
perfield.”  It  is  true  to  nature  ;  nothing  is  distorted, 
nothing  overdrawn;  it  has  not  an  impossible  char¬ 
acter  in  it. —  The  Commonwealth,  Salem,  O. 

Though  many  will  view  the  hook  from  every  other 
stand-point,  we  think  its  greatest  charm  is  in  the  fact 
that  it  brings  one  nearer  to  Christ.  Oh  !  with  our 
hand  in  Shockv’s,  we  assure  all  that  are  in  any  doubt 
that  God  hasn't  forgot,  and  that  lie  never  wiil  for¬ 
get;  and  though  sometimes  lie  chooses  to  lead  us 
through  the  night,  the  way  is  always  heavenward.— 
Hood’s  Household  Magazine. 

The  plot  is  very  simple,  and  of  easy  prevision 
from  the  first,  being  the  struggles  of  Ralph  Hartsook 
with  the  young  idea  in  the  district  school  on  Flat 
Creek,  where  the  twig  was  early  bent  to  thrash  the 

school-master . The  story  is  very  well  told,  in 

a  plain  fashion,  without  finely-studied  points . 

Mr.  Eggleston  13  the  first  to  touch  in  fiction  the 
hind  of  life  lie  has  represented,  and  we  imagine 
that  future  observers  will  hardly  touch  it  i:i  more 
points,  its  traits  seem  to  be  all  here,  both  the  good 
and  the  had  ;  hut,  that  it  is  a  past  or  passing  state  of 
things  is  sufficiently  testified  by  the  fact,  to  which 
Mr.  Eggleston  alludes  in  his  preface,  that  the  story, 
as  it  appeared  serially,  was  nowhere  more  popular 
than  in  Southern  Indiana.  Flat  Crock,  IIoopolc 
County,  would  not,  wc  imagine,  have  been  so  well 
pleased  thirty  years  ago  with  a  portrait  which,  at 
any  rate,  is  not  flattered. — Atlantic  Monthly. 

Eggleston’s  “IToosicr  School-Master”  is  full  of 
rich  and  racy  humor,  and  makes  us  regret  that  its 
author  has  turned  his  back  to  the  pulpit,  in  which 
wit  is  needed  quite  as  much  as  wisdom,  and  the 
ability  to  make  men  laugh  is  only  less  valuable  than 
the  power  of  making  them  weep.  In  fact,  as  a 
general  thing,  he  who  can  not  raise  a  smile  on  people's 
faces  may  pump  in  vain  for  tears.—  Golden  Age,  N.Y. 

Dr.  Eggleston  lived  as  a  boy  in  this  region  (South¬ 
ern  Indiana),  and  this  book  is  a  faithful  witness  that 
the  impression  made  upon  his  mind  by  its  social 
peculiarities  remains  to  this  day  perfectly  distinct 
an  1  legible.  Indeed,  we  have  rarely  read  any  story 
whose  truthfulness  as  a  picture  of  life  was  more  ap¬ 
parent.  The  characters  are ‘clearly  drawn  ;  the  con¬ 
versation  is  natural ;  the  whole  view  of  the  hack- 
woods  society  is  consistent  and  lifelike.— H.  Y.  in¬ 
dependent  . 

It  might  he  dramatized  so  as  to  make  a  most  effec¬ 
tive  play.  There  is  all  the  material  in  the  book,  and 
a  good  deal  of  the  work  already  done  to  hand. — 
Hewburyport  (Mass.)  Herald. 

It  is  published  in  the  neat  and  attractive  form 
which  makes  all  the  publications  of  Orange  Judd  & 
Co.  such  a  tasty  and  welcome  addition  to  the  library 
or  library  table.  Of  the  story  Itself  we  have  had 
occasion  to  speak  before  in  terms  pf  unqualified  ad¬ 
miration. — Kansas  Spirit,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

Mr.  Eggleston’s  powerful  novel,  “The  Hoosier 
School-Master,”  increases  in  interest  as  it  goes  on, 
and  contains  some  characters  truly  original. — 
Springfield  Depublican. 


OLD  MRS.  MEANS. 

“  Git  a  plenty  while  you're  a-gittin'." 


“  Ralph  sat  by  the  fire  the  next  morning  trying  to  read  a  few  minutes  be¬ 
fore  school-time,  while  the  boy3  were  doing  the  chores,  and  the  bound  girl 
was  milking  the  cows,  with  no  oue  in  the  room  but  the  old  woman.  She  was 
generally  as  silent  a3  Dud,  but  now  the  seemed  for  some  unaccountable  rea¬ 
son  disposed  to  talk.  She  had  sat  down  on  the  broad  hearth  to  have  her 
usual  morning  smoko;  the  poplar  table,  adorned  by  no.  cloth,  sat  in  the 
floor  ;  the  unwashed  blue  tea-cups  sat  in  the  unwashed  blue  saucers  ;  the  un¬ 
washed  blue  plates  kept  company  with  the  begrimed  blue  pitcher.  The  dirty 
skillets  by  the  fire  were  kept  in  countenance  by  the  dirtier  pots,  and  the 
ashes  were  drifted  and  strewn  over  the  hearth-stones  in  a  most  picturesque 
Way. 

“‘You  see,’  said  the  old  woman,  knocking  the  residuum  from  hercob- 
pipe,  and  dialing  some  dry  leaf  between  her  withered  lianas  preparatory  to 
filling  it  again,  ‘you  see, Mr.  Hartsook,  my  ole  man’s  purty  well  along  in  the 
world.  He'S  got  a  right  smart  lot  of  this  world’s  plunder,  one  way  and  an¬ 
other.’  And  while  she  stufled  the  tobacco  in  her  pipe  Ralph  wondered  why 
she  should  mention  it  to  him.  ‘  You  see  we  moved  in  here  nigh  upon  twen¬ 
ty-five  year  ago.  'Twas  when  my  Jack,  him  as  died  afore  Dud  was  horn,  was 
a  baby.  Bud’ll  be  twenty-one  the  fifth  of  next  June.’ 

“  Hero  Mrs.  Means  stopped  to  rake  a  live  coal  out  of  the  fire  with  her 
skinny  finger,  and  then  to  carry  it  in  her  skinny  palm  to  the  howl— or  to  the 
hole—ot  her  cob-pipe.  When  she  got  the  smoke  agoing  she  proceeded : 

“  ‘  You  see  this  ere  bottom  land  was  all  Congress  land  in  them  there  days, 
and  it  sold  for  a  dollar  and  a  quarter,  and  I  says  to  my  ole  man,  “  Jack,”  says 
I,  “Jack,  do  you  git  a  plenty  while  you’re  a-gittin’.  Git  aplenty  while  you’re 
a-gittin’,”  says  I,  “  for  ’1  won’t  never  be  no  cheaper’n  ’tis  uow,"  and  it  lia’n't 
been,  I  knowed  ’twouldn’t,’  and  Mrs.  Means  took  the  pipe  from  her  mouth 
to  indulge  in  a  good  chuckle  at  the  thought  of  her  financial  shrewdness. 
‘  “  Git  a  plenty  while  you’re  a  gittin’,”  says  I.  .  I  could  see,  you  know,  they 
was  a  powerful  sight  of  money  in  Congress  land.  That’s  what  made  me  say, 
“  Git  a  plenty  while  you’re  a  gittin’. '  And  Jack,  lie’s  wuth  lots  and  gobs  of 
money,  ail  made  out  of  Congress  land.  Jack  didn’t  git  rich  by  hard  work. 
Bless  yon,  no  !  Not  him.  That  a’n’t  his  way.  Hard  work  a 'n’t,  you  know. 
’Twas  that  air  six  hundred  dollars  he  got  along  of  me,  all  .  salted  down  into 
Flat  Crick  bottoms  at  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  acre,  and  ’twas  my  sayin’  “  Git 
a  plenty  while  you’re  a  gittin’  ”  as  done  it.’  And  here  the  old  ogre  laughed, 
or  grinned  horribly,  at  Ralph,  showing  her  few  straggling,  discolored  teeth.” 
—Prom  “  The  Hoosier  School- Master." 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.25. 
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The  development  of  the  story  is  substantially  a 
j  rnde  epic  of  truth,  gentleness.' and  true  pluck.  For 
|  the  young  master,  younger  than, most  of  his  pupils, 
far  more  cultivated  in  every;  direction  than  any  of 
the  population,  and  practically  religious,  instructs 
the  community  as  well  as  the  school ;  reclaims  some 
of  the  worst,  foils  some,  and  has  some  detected  and 
punished;  encourages  and  loves,  and  is  loved  by  a 
charming  orphan,  and  graduates  into  a  higher  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  highest  honors.  The  moral  is  one  of 
robust  manhood  confirmed  in  the  worst  conditions. — 
American  and  Gazette  (Philadelphia). 

The  talent  of  the  author  is  by  no  means  limited  ta 
external  observation,  hut  extends  below  Hie  surface 
to  shrewd  recognition  of  the  lights  and  shades  of 
character.  He  makes  free  use  of  the  comic  element 
in  his  descriptions,  but  only  when  comic  objects  fall 
in  his  way ;  lie  is  not  always  hound  on  a  forlorn 
pursuit  of  fun,  and  docs  his  readers  tlie  justice  to 
remember  that  they  are  capable  of  amusement  with¬ 
out  being  kept  on  a  broad  laugh  by  perpetual  carl 
cature.  Although  possessing  a  strong  sense  of  the 
ludicrous,  lie  is  no  cynic ;  lie  is  not  one  who  rejoices 
in  making  sport  of  the  faults  and  foibles  of  his 
fellow-creatures;  his  power  of  satire  furnishes  him 
with  a  trenchant  blade,  but  he  has  too  much  good¬ 
nature  to  use  it  for  mischief.  The  kindly  tone  of 
his  volume  does  not  at  all  detract  from  Us  piquant 
effect,  while  it  will  recommend  it  to  many  readers 
wiio  prefer  humanity  to  ill-liumor.— Hew  York 
Tribune. 

It  is  full  of  quaint  humor,  a  tender  pathos,  and 
vivid  descriptions. — Yew  York  Standard. 

The  “  events  "  are  stirring  and  dramatic,  and  the 
style  is  quiet,  impersonal,  and  almost  epigrammatic, 
in  its  ability  to  lay  hare  an  entire  situation  or  char¬ 
acter  in  a  sentence  or  phrase.— Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle. 

It  is  at  once  quaint  and  truthful,  and  illnstrated^s 
it  is  by  masterly  cuts,  it  should  he  one  of  the  most 
popular  books.—  Christian  Standard  (Cincinnati). 

For  realistic  conception  and  life-like  delineation 
of  character,  it  is  not  excelled  by  any  American 
story.— Methodist. 

Some  passages  in  it,  for  life-like  delineation  and 
the  simple,  artless  beauty  which  constitute  the  high¬ 
est  perfection  of  story-writing,  are  equal  to  some  cf 
the  very  best  passages  in  Dickens.— Religious  Tele¬ 
scope. 

Edward  Eggleston's  genius  for  story-tel ling  is  now 
flowering  out  in  “The  Hoosier  School-Master,”  an 
illustrated  story,  which  promises  to  be  of  rare  in¬ 
terest. — Sunday-school  Times. 

Edward  Eggleston’s  story,  “  The  Hoosier  School- 
Master,”  affords  one  of  the  most  graphic  and  pic¬ 
turesque  portraitures  of  the  early  frontier  life  ot  the 
West  which  lias  ever  been  written.  Some  of  his 
character  sketches  are  inimitable,  and  all  have  an 
individuality  and  freshness  which  stamp  him  as  a. 
genuine  artist.— IV.  Ik  Evening  Mail. 

The  London  Fun  says  of  this  hook,  an  edition  of 
which  has  appeared  in  England: 

“The  noosier  School- Master,  bolh  by  its  descrip¬ 
tion  as  a  book  of  American  liumor  and  by  the  cut 
on  the  wrapper,  would  lead  one  to  suppose  it  was 
something  in  the  ‘Josh  Billings  ’  line.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  pleasant  disappointment  to  find  it  a  charm¬ 
ing  story  in  the  vein  of.  Wendell  Holmes;  humor¬ 
ous  it  is  true,  but  hill  of  a  rough,  natural  pathos  that 
will  commend  itself  to  all  readers.  We  must  keep 
an  eye  on  Mr.  Eggleston.” 
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PRACTICAL  FLORICULTURE; 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  SUCCESSFUL  PROPAGATION  AND  CULTIVATION  OF 


ORANGE 


U  33 


Sc  G  O  NT  3P  .A.  IN'  ~Y  „  S45  Broadway,  IV ew-Y ork. 


FLORISTS 

By  PETER  HENDERSON, 


PLANTS. 

Bergen-  City,  FT.  J. 


Mr.  Henderson-  is  known  as 


the  largest  Commercial  Florist  in 


the  country.  In  the  present  work 


inodes  of  propagation  and  culti- 


Yation.  It  is  adapted  to  the 


wants  of  the  amateur,  as  well  as 


the  professional  grower. 


The  scope  of  the  work  may  bo 


judged  from  the  following 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 


Aspect  and  Soil. 

Dayitig  out  IhawEi  anti  Flower  Gar¬ 
den. 

Planting  ol-  Flower  Beds, 
'i’ersaperalure  and  Moisture. 

Cold  Frames-  Winter  Protection. 
Green-Iaouse  Structures. 
Propagation  by  Seeds. 
Propagation  of  Lilies. 

Culture  of  the  Verbena. 

Orchid  Culture. 

Cape  Bulbs. 

Construct iost  ©f  Bouquets. 
Window  Gardening-. 

Insects. 

Packing-  Plants. 

Profits  of  Floriculture. 
Green-house  Plants. 

Mardy  Merbaceous  Plants. 


Designs  for  Flower  Gardesis. 

Soils  for  Potting. 

TTl»e  Potting  of  Plants. 
Construction  of  EEot-SiSeds. 

Modes  of  Heating. 

Propagation  by  Cuttings. 

Culture  ol-  the  Hose. 

Culture  of  the  Tuberose. 

Holland  SSulbs. 

Winter-Flowering-  Plants. 
Hanging  Baskets. 

Bocfe-W  ork. 

Nature’s  Law  of  Colors. 

Plants  by  Mail. 

Soft-Wooded  Plants. 

Annuals. 

Diary  of  Operations  for  caeSi  bay 
of  the  Tear. 

- f~ 


ILLUSTRATED.  PRICE,  61. 50. 


THE  HUNTER  AND  TRAPPER. 


By  HALSEY  THRASHER,  Ait  Experienced  Hunter, 
ITL,IL1XJ©’X'Y2,A.rUIilI3. 


AMERICAN  OTTER. 

JUDD  COMPANY,  S45  Broadway, 


Notices  by  the  Tress. 

Mr.  Thrasher  is  an 
old  hunter,  and  ha 
gives  the  results  of  his 
experience  in  hunting 
and  trapping  in  a 
plain,  unpretending 
way.  He  not  only 
fives  many  useful 
l.ints  to  the  hunter, 
but  intersperses  his 
work  with  notes  on 
the  habits  of  our  tvild 
animals, and  anecdotes 
cf  hunting.  The  book 
is  illustrated,  and  will 
be  found  of  interest  to 
tic  naturalist,  as  well 
a3  the  trapper.  — 
[Codon  Transcript. 

It  contains  hints 
about  trapping  all 
sorts  cf  game,  from 
a  koncy-bce  to  a  boar, 
wit's,  a  chapter  on 
fishing,  and  another 
on  dressing  and  tan¬ 
ning  skins  and  furs. 
The  book  is  written 
by  an  experienced 
hunter,  and  is  reada¬ 
ble.—  [ Portland  Adver - 
User. 


Sent  Post-paid. 

Price,  -  -  $1.00 

IV  ew-Y  ork. 


This  little  book  will 
be  read  with  interest 
by  all  who  would  find 
instruction  and  enter¬ 
tainment  in  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  an  old  hunter’s 
experience. 

COMTEMT3. 

I.  Deer  Hunting. — 
IT.  How  to  Catch  the 
Fox.  —  III.  now  to 
Hunt  and  Catch  the 
Beaver. — IV.  How  to 
Catch  the  Otter. — V. 
now  to  Catch  the 
Slink.—- VI.  How  to 
mint  and  Catch  the 
Aluskrat. — Til.  IIow 
to  Catch  thellartcn. — 
VIII.  IIow  to  Catch 
the  Fisher. — HI.  How¬ 
to  Catch  the  r.accoon. 
— X.  How  to  Iluntand 
Trap  the  Bear. — HI. 
IIow  to  Hunt  and  Trap 
the  Wolf. — XII.  How 
to  Trap  the  rocket 
Gopher.— XIII.  Fish¬ 
ing  for  Trout,  Pickcr- 
el,  and  Bass.— XIV. 
How  to  Hunt  the 
Honey  Bee.  —  XV. 
Hints  About  Shot- 
Guns  ar.d  Rifles.  — 
XVI.  Traps.  —  XVII. 
Dressing  and  Tan¬ 
ning  Skins  and  Furs. 
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&BEAT  DEDUCTION. 

B  U  T  ¥  OF  F 


TEAS  AND  COFFEES. 

Increased  Facilities  to  Chib  Organizers. 
Send  for  New  Price-List. 


THE  OREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  GO^PAMY, 

(P.  O.  Box  5643.)  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  Tort. 


|yOOD,  TABEE  &  MGESE, 

Baton,  Madison  Co.,  A7.  Y. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Steam-Engines, 

Portable,  Stationary,  an<l 
Agricultural. 

Hundreds  in  use  in  Shops,  Print¬ 
ing  Booms,  Mills,  Mines,  ami  on 
Farms  and  Plantations  for  Grain 
Threshing.  Food  Cooking  for 
Stock, Cotton  Ginning,  Sawing,  etc. 
Circulars  sent  on  application. 


PARSONS  ON  THE  ROSE. 

A  Treatise  on  the  propagation,  Culture,  and  History  of 
the  Bose.  Revised  and  newly  electrotyped.  Illustrated. 
By  Samuel  If.  Parsons.  Price  $1.50. 

The  Bose  is  the  only  flower  that  can  be  said  to  have  a  his¬ 
tory.  It  is  popular  now  and  was  so  centuries  ago.  In  his 
work  upon  the  Bose,  Mr.  Parsons  has  gathered  up  the  curi¬ 
ous  legends  concerning  the  flower,  and  gives  us  an  idea  of 
the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held  in  former  times.  A  simple 
garden  classification  has  been  adopted,  and  the  leading  vari¬ 
eties  under  each  class  enumerated  and  briefly  described. 
The  chapters  on  multiplication,  cultivation,  and  training, 
(ire  very  full,  and  flic  work  is  altogether  the  most  complete 
of  any  before  the  public. 

Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price  by 
ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 

ADVERTISERS 

desiring  to  be  found  in 

Good  Company, 

and  of  being  favorably  introduced  to 

FIRST-CLA.S8  CUSTOMERS 


throughout  tl*e  city  and  country,  will  find 


the  cheapest  weekly  paper  for  their  use,  because  it  pays  the 
best,  and  costs  the  least  in  proportion  to  circulation. 

The  value  of  advertising  good  articles  largely  in  the  best 
mediums  is  indicated  by  the  following  facts : 

HEARTH  AND  HOME,  which  has  been  prominently  ad¬ 
vertised  in  the  leading  papers  throughout  the  country  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  months,  has  added  very  largely  to  its  cir¬ 
culation. 

The  intelligent,  thrifty,  buying  classes  find  it  just  what 
they  want.  It  is  adapted  to  the  whole  family,  and  is  READ 
ALL  THROUGH. 

Advertisements  of  patent  and  quack  medicines,  deceptive 
schemes,  swindling  agencies,  and  unreliable  parties,  are 
more  rigorously  excluded  than  from  any  other  journal  ex¬ 
cept  The  American  Agriculturist.  The  readers  know  this, 
and  therefore  readily  patronize  those  who  are  admitted. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

No.  243  Broadwajr,  New  York. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

CASH  BEFORE  INSERTION. 

American  Agriculturist. 

EACSI.ISM  EB>nri©Nf. 

Ordinary  Pages,  SI  .50  per  line  (agate),  eacli  insertion, 
OpeiPages  (open  without  cutting),  S'iper  line. 

Last  Page,  and  2 cl  and  3d  Cover  Pages— S8.50  per  line. 
1‘agenext  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  -TWffc— §3.00  per  line. 
No  advertisement  inserted  for  loss  than  $3.00. 

CJ13ESMAN  EBMTHONT. 

Ordinary  Pages,  25  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 
.Business  Notices  and  Last  Page,  40  cents  per  line. 

No  advertisement  inserted  for  les3  than  $1.00. 


Hearth  and  Home. 

Ordinary  Pages,  per  line  (agate),  each  insertion. .-.  .50  cents. 

Business  Notices,  7th  Page,  and  Last  Page . 75  cents. 

Cuts . 25  cents  per  line  extra. 

No  Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  $2.00. 

E3'”No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  ail  orders  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  Tore. 


AMERICAN  CATTLE: 


TIIEIR 

HISTORY,  BREEDING-, 

AND 

MANAGEMENT. 

By  Lewis  F.  Allen, 

Late  President  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  editor 

“  American  Shorthorn  TLerd  Book,"  author  “  Rural 
Architecture"  etc.,  etc. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

We  consider  this  the  most  valuable  work  that  has 
recently  been  issued  from  the  American  press.  It  em¬ 
braces  all  branches  of  the  important  subject,  and  fills  a 
vacancy  in  our  agricultural  literature  for  which  work  the 
author  by  his  many  years’  experience  and  observation  was 

eminently  fitted . It  ought  to  be  in  the  bands  of  every 

owner  of  cattle  ;  and  the  country,  as  well  as  individuals, 
would  soon  be  much  richer  for  its  teachings. 

Journal  of  Agriculture  {St.  Louis). 

The  large  experience  of  the  author  in  improving  the 
character  of  American  herds  adds  to  the  weight  of  his 
observations,  and  lias  enabled  him  to  produce  a  work 
which  will  at  once  make  good  its  claims,  as  a  standard 
authority  on  the  subject.  An  excellent  feature  of  this 
volume  is  its  orderly,  methodical  arrangement ;  condens¬ 
ing  a  great  variety  of  information  into  a  comparatively 
small  compass,  and  enabling  the  reader  to  find  Hie  point 
on  which  he  is  seeking  light,  without  wasting  his  time 
in  turning  over  the  leaves.  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

This  will  rank  among  the  standard  works  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  wi'.l  he  considered  indispensable  by  every  breed¬ 
er  of  live-stock.  Practical  Fanner  (Phila.). 

We  think  it  is  the  most  complete  work  upon  neat- 
stock  that,  we  have  seen;  embodying  as  it  does  a  vast 
amount  of  research  and  careful  study  and  observation. 

Wisconsin  Farmer. 

Ilis  history  of  cattle  in  general  and  of  the  individual 
breeds  in  particular,  which  occupies  the  first  ISO  pages 
of  the  volume,  is  written  with  much  of  the  grace  and 
charm  of  an  Allison  or  a  Macaulay.  Ilis  description  of 
the  leading  breeds  is  illustrated  by  cuts  of  a  hull,  a  cow, 
and  a  fat  ox,  of  each  race.  The  next  one  hundred  pages 
are  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Breeding. ,  This  is  followed 
by  chapters  on  Beef  Cattle,  Working  Oxen,  Milch  Cows, 
Cattle  Food,  Diseases,  etc.  The  arrangement,  illustra¬ 
tions,  analytical  index,  etc.,  of  the  work  are  in  the  best 
style  of  modern  hook-making. 

New  England  Farmer. 

The  work  is  one  that  has  long  been  needed,  as  it  takes 
the  place  of  the  foreign  hooks  of  like  nature  to  which 
our  farmers  have  been  obliged  to  refer,  and  furnishes  in 
a  compact  and  well-arranged  volume  all  they  desire  upon 
this  important  subject.  Maine  Farmer. 

Whatever  works  the  stock  farmer  may  already  have,  lie 
can  not  afford  to  do  without  this.  Ohio  Farmer. 

It  is  one  of  the  host  treatises  within  our  knowledge, 
and  contains  information  sound  and  sensible,  on  every 
page.  The  People  {Concord,  NIL.) 

The  object  of  the  work,  as  stated  by  the  author  in  his 
preface,  “  is  not  only  to  give  a  historical  account  of  the 
Bovine  race,  to  suggest  to  our  farmers  and  cattle  breeders 
the  best  methods  of  their  production  and  management, 
hut  to  exalt  and  ennoble  its  pursuit  to  the  dignity  to  which 
it  is  entitled,  in  the  various  departments -of  American 
agriculture.”  From  the  little  examination  we  have  been 
able  to  give  it,  we  can  not  recommend  it  too  highly. 

Canada  Farmer. 

Considering  that  there  are  some  ten  millions  milch  cows 
in  the  United  States,  and  nearly  a  thousand  millions  of 
dollars  invested  in  cattle,  the  magnitude  of  this  interest 
demands  that  the  best  skilled  talent  ho  devoted  to  the 
improvement  of  the  various  breeds,  and  the  investigation 
of  the  best,  method  of  jo  caring  for  the  animals,  as  to  gain 
the  greatest  profit  from  them.  This  volume  will  give  the 
fanner  just  the  instruction  which  lie  wants. 

N.  Y.  Independent. 

5*rice,  post-paid,  $2.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


HOW  CROPS  GROW. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Chemical  Composition,  structure,  and 
Lite  of  the  Plant.  With  numerous  illustrations  and  tables 
of  analyses.  By  Prof.  Samuel  W  .  Johnson,  of 
Yale  College.  Price  $2.00, 

This  book  is  a  guide  to  the  knowledge  of  agricultural 
plants,  their  composition,  their  structure,  and  modes  of  de¬ 
velopment  and  growth;  of  the  complex  organization  of 
plants,  and  the  uses  of  the  parts ;  the  germination  of  seeds, 
and  the  food  of  plants  obtained  both  from  the  air  and  the 
soil.  Very  full  and  accurate  tables  of  analyses  are  given, 
and  tables  of  the  proportions  existing  between  different 
principles,  oily,  starchy,  or  nitrogenous,  in  the  same  and 
different  plants.  The  book  is  an  invaluable  one  to  all  real 
students  of  agriculture. 


HOW  CROPS  FEED. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Atmosphere,  and  the  Soil  as  related  to 
the  Nutrition  of  Agricultural  Plants.  Illustrated.  By  Prof. 

§amul  W.  Johnson,  of  Yale  College.  Price,  $2.00. 

The  work  entitled  “  How  Crops  Grow- "  has  been  received 
witli  very  great  favor,  not  only  in  America,  but  in  Europe. 
It  has  been  republished  in  England  under  the  joint  Editor¬ 
ship  of  Professors  Church  and  Dyer,  of  the  Royal  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  at  Cirencester,  and  a  translation  into  German 
has  been  published,  at  the  instigation  of  Professor  von  Liebig. 
The  author,  therefore,  puts  forth  this  volume— the  com¬ 
panion  and  complement  to  the  former— with  the  hope  that  it 
also  will  be  welcomed  by  those  who  appreciate  the  scientific 
aspects  of  Agriculture,  and  are  persuaded  that  a  true 
Theory  is  the  surest  guide  to  a  successful  Practice. 


AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 

After  E.  Wolff,  Fresenius,  Krocker,  and  others.  Edited  by 
Prof.  G.  C.  Caldwell,  of  Cornell  University.  Price  $2.00. 

In  this  work  Professor  Caldwell  has  brought  together  the 
processes  of  analysis  which  apply  especially  to  soils,  fertil¬ 
izers,  animals  and  plants,  and  their  products.  He  has  tested 
the  methods  of  the  best  foreign  authorities,  and  presented 
them  in  a  compact  hand-book.  Such  a  work  has  long  been 
needed  by  all  who  teach  agricultural  chemistry,  and  by 
analytical  chemists  generally.  Professor  Caldwell  modestly 
calls  himself  the  editor,  hut  his  book  shows  that  he  lias  not 
contented  himself  with  editing  the  works  of  others,  but  has 
given  much  of  his  own  experience. 

Either  of  the  above  hooks  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  ot 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York, 


Issued  Weekly. 


A  Large,  Beautiful,  Highly  Illustrated 
and  very  Valuable  Journal — full  of  Reli¬ 
able,  Instructive,  and  Interesting  Read¬ 
ing  Matter:  just  suited  to  the  Wants 
and  Wishes  of  every  Family — every 
Man,  Woman,  and  Child  in  America  — 
whether  living  in  City  or  Country. 

Terms : 

One  Copy,  One  Year,  -  -  $3.00 
Four  Copies,  One  Year,  -  $2.75  each. 
Ten  or  More  Copies,  -  -  -  $2.50  each. 

One  copy  each  of  Hearth  and  Home 
and  American  Agriculturist  will  be  sent 
one  year  for  $4. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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THE  BECKWITH  $10  SEWING  MACHINE. 


Description. — c,  clamp  holding  machine  upon  edge  ol’  table;  w,  shield  over  wheels,  with  an  opening  to  show 
the  wheels;  e,  the  crank-bar  or  pinion-arm,  by  which  6,  the  upper  arm,  is  moved;  a,  the  lower  arm cloth 
plate ;  n ,  needle ;  t ,  thumb-screw  to  hold  the  needle ;  d ,  presser  foot  spring ;  v ,  tension  screw  and  disks ;  s ,  spool 
of  thread ;  in  moves  the  stitch-maker  which  can  not  be  readily  shown.  It  is  very  simple  in  form  and  sure. 


.A.  GREAT  BOON. 

A  Good  Cheap 
Sewing-Machine  at  Last. 

Wc  have  been  offering  as  a  Premium,  for  some  months 
past,  the  Beckwith  new  $10  Sewing  Ma¬ 
chine,  which  has  been  fully  described  iu  the  American, 
Agriculturist  for  March  and  April.  We  have  already  given 
and  sold  some  hundreds  of  these  machines,  and  testimo¬ 
nials  of  satisfaction  are  coming  from  every  quarter. 

Hundreds  of  letters  have  been  received  by  us  and  by  the 
Beckwith  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  extracts  from  a  few  of  which 
are  given  below. 

Van  Buren,  Ark.,  May,  1872. 

Gentlemen:  We  have  just  received  from  Orange  Judd 
&  Co.  one  of  your  machines.  We  are  very  much  pleased 
with  it,  and  write  to  know  terms  to  agents. 

Respectfully,  DECHERD  BROS. 


Concord,  Ohio,  April,  1872. 

Gentlemen  :  1  purchased  one  of  your  machines  of 
Orange  Judd  &  Co.  My  wife  is  learning  to  use  it.  We  aro 
much  pleased  with  it  thus  far. 

Yours  truly,  R.  BURR. 


No.  3,  A.  &  G.  R.R.,  Georgia,  April,  1872. 

Gentlemen:  Seeing  your  improved  machine  advertised 
In  the  American  Agriculturist,  and  relying  on  Orange  Judd 
ft  Co.’s  statements,  we  sent  to  them  and  got  one  of  your 
machines,  with  which  we  are  much  pleased.  Have  shown 
It  to  several  friends,  and  I  presume  several  orders  will  soon 
he  sent  to  Orange  Judd  &  Co.  or  to  you. 

Respectfully  yours,  J.  A.  M.  KING. 


New  Toi:k,  May,  1872. 

Gentlemen  :  It  is  due  your  laudable  enterprise  to  state 
that,  having  had  in  my  family  one  of  the  Beckwith  Sewing 
Machines  from  Its  first  appearance,  its  great  merits  are  more 
apparent  the  longer  we  nse  It.  My  wife  makes  all  her 
dresses  on  it  witli  ease  and  perfect  satisfaction,  as  well  as 
everything  else  she  deBires  to  sew.  She  has  recently  made 
a  heavy  silk  dress  with  it,  and  is  now  making  a  light  sum¬ 
mer  dress.  Having  formerly  been  accustomed  to  the  use 


of  first-class  large  machines,  she  greatly  prefers  the  little 
Beckwith.  Its  ease  of  operation,  its  simplicity,  and  always 
being  In  perfect  order,  together  with  the  great  convenience 
of  taking  it  with  her  wherever  she  goes,  and  of  using  it 
wherever  she  pleases,  are  considerations  so  greatly  In  its 
favor,  that  It  must  soon  become  the  favorite  of  every  house¬ 
hold.  Yours  respectfully, 

LEANDER  FOX,  28  Varick  St.,  N.  Y. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  March,  1872. 

Gentlemen  :  Received  the  machine  and  letter  sent  liy 
you  ou  the  8th  inst.  After  an  examination  and  trial  of  the 
former,  sewing  with  it  nearly  the  whole  of  several  gar¬ 
ments,  including  one  ol'  cloth,  I  can  say  that  it  gives  entire 
satisfaction.  Very  respectfully  yours,  etc., 

H.  L.  CLARK. 


Chestnut  Creek,  Ala.,  April,  1872. 

Gentlemen  :  On  the  30th  day  of  March  last,  my  wife,  Mrs. 
E.  A.  Floyd,  inclosed  $10  to  the  Beckwith  Sewing  Machine 
Co.,  and  waiting  several  weeks  she  became  very  impatient, 
as  women  usually  do,  but  she  has  received  the  Beckwith 
Sewing  Machine  iu  good  order  and  complete  in  every  part, 
and  says  she  would  not  take  fifty  dollars  for  it  if  she  could 
not  get  another  like  it.  It  does  all  you  claim  for  it.  Several 
persons  have  seen  this  machine  at  work,  and  are  well  pleased 
with  it.  If  you  would  receive  the  money  through  the  Ex¬ 
press  Co.  on  delivery,  I  would  like  to  have  one  dozen  of 
them  sent  immediately  to  this  oiiice.  I  am  satisfied  that  I 
can  sell  one  dozen  per  week  easily.  I  am  County  Surveyor 
for  Baker  County,  and  mixing  with  the  people  daily. 

Respectfully  yours,  etc.,  GEO.  W.  FLOYD. 


Kknansville,  Duplin  Co.,  N.  C.,  April,  1872. 
Gentlemen  :  The  machine  lias  been  received,  and  works 
like  a  charm.  Yours  respectfully,  R.  H.  BROWN. 


Brunswick,  Maine,  March,  1S72. 
Gentlemen:  Your  machine  was  received  in  good  order, 
and  I  think  very  highly  of  it,  and  they  will  find  a  ready  sale. 
Should  he  very  happy  to  take  the  agency  or  buy  machines 
of  you  to  sell  again.  Yours  truly, 

E.  L.  DENNISON. 


Hamilton,  Loudoun  Co.,  Va. 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  terms  to  agents  for  the 
Beckwith  Sewing  Machine.  We  are  much  pleased  with 
ours.  I  would  like  to  have  the  agency  of  this  county,  if 
terms  are  satisfactory. 

Very  respectfully,  WM.  H.  BALL. 


Anna,  Union  Co.,  III.,  March,  1872. 

Gentlemen:  Yours  of  late  date  to  hand,  and  contents 
noted.  Am  glad  to  learn  your  demand  is  more  than  you 
can  supply,  and  hope  you  every  success  possible.  My 
machine  came  all  right, and  such  a  novelty  you  can  imagine, 
and  so  surprising  to  do  such  work.  Is  really  astonishing! 
Have  experimented  considerably,  and  am  well  pleased,  and 
think  I  will  soon  he  an  expert  at  the  business. 

Y'ours  truly,  W.  S.  MORGAN. 

Salisbury,  Md.,  March,  1872. 

Gentlemen:  The  sewing  machine  came  safely  to  hand, 
and  on  trial  I  find  it  complete.  The  dearest  little  machine 
ever  was  made.  I  am  quite  in  love  with  it.  A  gentleman 
told  me  last  night  that  lie  believed  I  could  sell  a  hundred 
here  in  town,  and  urged  me  to  write  and  get  the  agency. 

Yours  respectfully.  Miss  SALLIE  BUSH. 


Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  March,  1872. 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  received  from  the  office  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  one  of  your  $10  sewing  machines, 
and  am  so  much  pleased  with  it  that  I  would  like  to  know 
on  what  terms  you  supply  agents,  and  wliat  Is  required  oj 
them.  An  early  reply  will  oblige 

Mrs.  EDWARD  COLMAN. 


Columbus,  Ga.,  April,  1872. 

Gentlemen:  I  purchased  a  sample  of  the  “Beckwith 
Sewing-Machine  ’’  while  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  for  a  lady  friend. 
She  has  received  it,  and  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  it.  I  am 
confident,  from  the  merits  of  the  machine;  that  many  of 
them  can  be  sold  in  the  Southern  country,  from  the  fact 
that  thousands  would  hoy  machines  if  they  could  get  a 
cheap  meritorious  one. 

Yours  truly,  L.  C.  DUEI!. 


Lower  Maccan,  Cumberland  Co.,  N.  S.,  April,  1S72. 

Gentlemen:  I  received  tlnvie  Becktli  Sewing-Machine  a 
few  days  ago,  and  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  it.  It  exceeds 
my  expectations,  and  those  who  have  seen  it  pronounce  it 
beautiful.  Very  truly  yours, 

ISAAC  HARRISON. 


Bedford  Co.-,  Va.,  March.  1S72. 

Gentlemen  :  Some  time  since,  I  got  for  my  wife  one  of 
your  sewing-machines,  and  she  and  I  are  so  well  pleased 
with  it,  and  think  it  comes  up  so  nigh  to  wliat  it  promises, 
that  I  have  determined  to  apply  to  you  for  an  agency.  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  can  sell  a  good  many  of  them,  and  can  make  a  good 
thing  of  it  botli  for  yourselves  and  me.  I  do  not  know  of 
there  being  another  machine  of  the  kind  in  the  county.  If 
you  choose  to  entertain  my  proposition,  Liefer  you  (for  my 
character)  to  our  Circuit  County  Judge,  or  the  Clerks  of 
our  County  or  Circuit  Court,  or  any  one  you  may  happen  to 
know  iu  the  County  of  Bedford,  Va. 

Yours  very  respectfully. 

Dr.  JNO.  S.  MITCHELL, 

Liberty,  Bedford  Co.,  Va. 


We  have  contracted  with  the  Beckwith  Sewing  Machine 
Company  for  a  large  number  of  them  to  supply  our  own 
friends,  and  as  Premiums.  Each  machine  is  put 
in  a  neat,  compact  box,  with  hemmer  and  guide ,  oil-can , 
bottle  of  oil,  thread,  diffei  tnl-sized  needles,  etc.,  with  full 
Printed  Directions  for  using,  and  delivered  to  any  express 
office  in  this  city,  without  extra  charge  above  the  $10. 
As  we  buy  the  machines  at  wholesale  price,  we  have  de¬ 
cided  to  give  our  readers  some  advantage  of  this,  and  we 
therefore  propose  to  make  a  present  for  himself  or 
herself,  or  for  any  friend,  of  one  copy  of  Hearth  and 
Home  or  two  copies  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
for  the  balance  of  this  year  (1872),  to  those  persons  who 
send  us  $10  for  one  of  the  machines  while  this  offer 
is  continued. 

Xlie  New  Sewing  machine  aw  a  Premium 
without  Money. 

To  enable  those  to  get  this  machine  who  can  not  raise 
even  the  $10  to  buy  it,  we  make  the  following  offer  : 

We  will  send  the  Machine  free  to  any 
one  who  will  collect  and  forward  SIX  sub¬ 
scribers  for  HEARTH  AN®  MOME  one 
year  at  $3  each  ;  or  'JfWEIiVE  subscri¬ 
bers  to  AMERICAN  AGIEICIII.T  CRIST 
for  one  year,  at  $1.50  each. 

jap”  Almost  any  lady  can  readily  secure  this  small 
number  of  subscribers  and  get  a  machine  free ;  or 
some  friend  can  thus  obtain  it  for  her,  as  a  present. 

Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


[August, 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


1872.] 


We  ere  offering  the  Northern  Pacific  7.80 
Gold  Bonds  at  Par,  and  interest  in  currency. 
They  are  issued  in  denominations  of  from  $100  to 
$1,000  Coupon,  and  $100  to  $10,000  Registered,  and 
are  at  all  times  interchangeable,  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  holder,  without  charge. 

They  are  secured  by  a  First  and  only  Mortgage 
on  the  Road,  its  Equipments,  Earnings,  and  Fran¬ 
chises,  and  also  on  a  Land  Grant  which,  on  the 
completion  of  the  Road,  will  exceed  23,000  acres  to 
each  mile  of  track,  or  500  Acres  of  Land  to  secure 
each  $1,000  Bond. 

The  lands  arc  now  on  the  market,  and  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  sales  constitute  a  Sinking  Fund  for  the 
Redemption  of  the  Bonds. 

Holders  of  United  States  5-20  Bonds  can  convert 
them  into 

Northern  Pacific  7,30s, 

realizing  an  immediate  handsome  profit,  and  an  in¬ 
crease  of  about  oue  third  on  their  annual  income. 

The  semi-annual  Interest  on  the  Registered  Bonds 
is  paid  with  Gold  Checks,  sent  to  the  post-office 
address  of  the  holder. 

All  marketable  securities  received  in  exchange, 
without  expense  to  the  investor,  at  their  highest 
current  value. 

JAY  COOKE  &  CO,, 

New  fork,  Philadelphia,  &  Washington. 

For  sale  by  Banks  and  Bankers  generally  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

IT  book  for  the  million. 

THE 

YOUNG- 

HOUSEKEEPER’S 

FRIEND. 

By  MRS.  CORNELIUS. 

REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 

The  aim  of  the  writer  of  this  work  has  been  to  famish  to 
young  housekeepers  the  best  aid  that  a  book  can  give  in  the 
departments  of  which  it  treats.  No  printed  guide  can  per- 
.  fectly  supply  the  place  of  that  experience  which  is  gained 
by  early  and  habitual  attention  to  domestic  concerns.  But 
tlie  directions  here  given  are  so  minute  and  practical,  that 
the  observance  of  them  will  prevent  very  many  of  the  per¬ 
plexities  which  most  young  people  suffer  during  their  first 
years  of  married  life. 

Tlie  recipes,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  furnished  from 
the  author’s  own  experience,  or  that  of  her  immediate 
friends.  An  ample  variety  is  given  for  furnishing  tlie  table 
of  any  American  family  ;  hut  especial  reference  lias  been 
had  to  those  who  have  neither  poverty  nor  riches ;  and  such 
directions  have  been  given  as  will  enable  a  housekeeper  to 
provide  a  good  and  healthful  table,  or,  if  desired,  a  hand¬ 
some  one,  at  a  moderate  expense. 

Row  well  tlie  author  has  succeeded  is  manifest  from  tlie 
very  great  favor  with  which  past  editions,  through  a  period 
of  twenty-five  years,  have  been  received.  Aud  now,  in  this 
new  edition,  she  lias  rendered  tlie  hook  more  than  ever 
worthy  of  patronage,  by  a  thorough  revision,  tlie  omission 
of  a  few  recipes  of  least  value,  the  addition  of  full  direc¬ 
tions  for  Canning  IFruits,  and  more  than  One  II un- 
<lro<l  and  Fifty  New  Recipes  .which  have  been 
tested  by  experienced  housekeepers.  While  the  lessons  of 
economy  taught  by  tlie  late  war  have  not  been  forgotten, 
tlie  author  lias  well  met  thc.demar.ds of  the  present  customs 
of  society  for  a  greater  variety,  of  dishes  than  used  to  he 
thought  requisite  for  tlie  ample  supply  of  tlie  family  table. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID . $1.50. 

Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 

'■'HE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  is  print 
-*-  ed  witli  Ink  furnished  by  Chas.  Enev  Johnson  &  Co., 
10th  arid  Lombard  Sts.,  Fhila.  59  Gold  St.,  cor.  of  Ann,  N.Y. 


$500  CHALLENGE, 


LIGHTNING  SAWS. 

New  York  American  Institute  Fain  Building,) 
Nov.  4th,  1871.  I 

E.  M.  Boynton, 80  Beckman  st„  New  York: 

Sin:  This  certifies  that  I  saw  Ihe  Lightning  Cross-Cut  Saw 
worked  by  hand,  by  two  men,  Nov.  2d,  at  this  Fair.  Said 
men  and  Saw  cut  off  a  sound  8x9-inch  chestnut,  log  in 
seconds  ;  and  16  cuts  of  same,  continuously,  in  two  minutes 
and  18  seconds,  or  at  the  rate  of  a  cord  of  wood  in  less  Ilian 
nine  minutes.  I  am  satisfied  that  for  all  purposes  of  cross¬ 
cutting  large  and  small  timber,  your  cross-cuts  and  wood 
saws  have  no  rival  in  speed,  in  ease,  and  in  simplicity. 

I  believe  their  universal  use  would  save  a  vast,  amount  of 
money  and  time,  and  lighten  the  toil  of  millions  of  men. 

J.  W.  BLAKE,  Supt.  A.  I.  F. 

AVhere  the  Hardware  Trade  do  not  sell  tlie  genuine  saw,  a 
six-foot  Cross-Cut  and  a  Wood  Saw  shipped  on  receipt  of  $6. 


Window  Gardening. 

By  HENRY  T.  WILLIAMS, 
editor  of  the  horticulturist,  and  horticultural 

EDITOR  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  INDEPENDENT. 

FINELY  ILLUSTRATED. 


There  can  be  no  more  attractive  ornaments  about  the 
house  than  beautiful  flowers,  and  Mr.  Williams's  book  tells 


exactly  how  they  may  lie  arranged,  and  what  flowers  to 
plant,  It  is  seldom  Hint  a  book  is  published  on  such  sub¬ 
jects  containing  so  much  practical  information. 

—  The  World  (New  York). 
CONTENTS: 


Chap.  L— Window  Gardening 
— Its  Pleasures — Increase  in 
Popular  Taste  —  Refilling 
Influences.. 

Chap.  2.— Location  and  De¬ 
signs  for  Window  Gardens. 

Chap.  3.— General  .Manage¬ 
ment  of  Window  Gardens. 

Cliap.  4.— Special  Care  of 
Window  Gardens. 

Chap.  5.— Insects,  and  liowto 
Kill  them. 

Chap.  6.— Propagation  from 
Seeds,  Cuttings,  etc. 

Chap.  7.— Propagating  Boxes, 
Heating  Cases,  etc. 

Chap.  8.— Window  Pots,  Box¬ 
es.  Plant  Stands. 

Chap.  9.— Conservatories  anil 
Greenhouses. 

Chap.  10.— Hanging  Baskefs. 

Chap.  11.— Tlie  Ivy  for  Deco¬ 
rative  Purposes. 

Price,  post-paid, 


Chap.  12.  — Climbing  Vines, 
Balcony  Gardening. 

Chap.  13.— Bulbs. 

Chap1. 14. — Ferneries,  Wardian 
Cases.  Fern  Decorations. 

Cliap.  15.— Tlie  Camellia'. 

Chap.  16.— The  Rose. 

Cliap.  IT.— The  Fuchsia,  Myr¬ 
tle.  • 

Chap'.  IS.— The  Heliotrope. 

i  hap.  19.— Tlifc  Geranium: 

Cliap.  20.— The  Oleander, Bou- 
vnrdia. 

Chap.  21.— Verbenas,  Petu¬ 
nias,  etc. 

Cliap.  22.— The  Mignonette, 
Cinerarias. 

Chap.  23.— Carnations. 

Cliap.  24.— Alpine  Plants. 

Chap.  25.— Misc  ell  aneo  u  s 
Plants; 

Chap.  23. —  Parlor  Decora¬ 
tions, 

$1.50 


Address  ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

215  Broadway,  New  York. 

A  Valuable  Home  Library. 

BACK  VOLUMES 

OF 

American  Agriculturist, 

and  of 

Hearth  and  Home. 


Tlie  publishers  of  tlie  American  Agricaltumt  can  supply 
any  of  the  back  volumes  of  that  paper  from  tlie  Sixteenth 
to  the  Thirtieth.  These  volumes  contain  more  varied 
and  interesting  information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  than  can  be  obtained  in 
books  costing  three  times  as  much  money.  Price  of  each 
hound  volume,  at  the  Office,  $2.00;  sent  post-paid,  $2.50. 

The  publishers  can  also  supply  the  hack  volumes  of 
their  finely  illustrated  Weekly  Journal.  Hearth  and  Home, 
for  the  years  1809,  1ST0,  and  1871.  These  volumes  arc 
neatly  and  uniformly  hound  in  cloth,  witli  title  in  gilt  on 
hack  and  side.  With  their  beautiful  engravings,  and 
abundance  of  useful  and  entertaining  reading,  they  will 
prove  valuable  additions  to  any  library.  Price  of  each 
hound  volume,  at  the  Office,  $1.00  ;  if  sent  by  express, 
the  purchaser  will  pay  express  charge's. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


TIFFANY &CO., 

Union  Square,  Hew  York, 
SILVERSMITHS. 

Our  Extensive  Works,  at  53  and  55 
Prince  street,  enable  us  to  offer  Sil¬ 
verware  of  styles  distinctly  our  own, 
and  superior  to  those  offered  by  the 
trade  generally. 

Forks  and  Spoons  of  entirely  new 
patterns  at  fixed  and  close  prices. 


FRAZER’S  AXLE  CREASE. 

Best  in  the  world.  Does  not  gum.  Alike  in  all  seasons. 
Depot,  104  Maiden  Lane,  Kew  York. 

Sold  everywhere.  Send  for  Circular. 


THE  MARKET  ASSISTANT, 

Containing  a  brief  description  of  every  Article  of  Hu¬ 
man  Food  Sold  in  tlie  Public  Markets  of  tlie  cities 
of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Brook¬ 
lyn  ;  including  tlie  various  Domestic  and  Wild 
Animals,  Poultry,  Game,  Fish,  Vegeta¬ 
bles,  Fruits,  etc.,  with  many  Curious 
Incidents  anil  Anecdotes,  by 
THOMAS  F.  DE  YOE, 

Author  of  *•  The  Market  Book,”  etc. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  present  that  which  may 
he  found  practically  useful  as  well  as  interesting.  It  aims 
at  bringing  together,  in  as  small  compass  as  possible, 
and  in  a  form  easy  of  reference,  those  items  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  many  would  desire  to  possess  when  called 
upon  to  cater  for  tlie  household. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  PRICE  $2.50. 


PEACH  CULTURE. 

Illustrated.  By  James’ Alexander  Pulton.  Price,  $1.50. 

Among  the  fruits,  the  Peach. ;  if  not  the  most,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  all.  It  is  so  easily  raised,  comes  into 
hearing  so  soon,  and  is'  so  delicious,  as  well  as  beautiful,  it 
is  impossible  tjiat  it  should  not  be  a  favorite. '  Living  in  tiie 
very  center  of  tlic  peach-growing  district;  sharing  the  com¬ 
mon  interest  felt  ill  tlie  subject;  deeply  impressed  witli  its 
importance  to  tlie- individual  planters  themselves,  and  also 
to  the  community  at  large ;  and  believing  that  alasting  bene¬ 
fit  could  lie  done  to  both,  the  author  lias  been  induced  to 
prepare  this  work  on  peach  culture. 

CRANBERRY  CULTURE. 

Illustrated.  By  Joseph  J.  AVliitc.  Price;  $1.25.  ‘ 

The  author  of  this  work  lias  aimed  to  embody,  iii  a  plaiu 
and  concise  manner,  all  tlie  useful  and  practical  facts  which 
study  and  experience  have  yielded  to  tlie  inquiring  cran¬ 
berry  grower  of  tlie  present  time.  Tlie  business  lias  in¬ 
creased  enormously  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  knowledge 
and  experience  have  kept  pace  with  that  increase. 

Tlie  endeavor  lias  been  to  make  this; work:  as  comprehen¬ 
sive  as  possible ;  and  it  is  believed  .that  it  will  prove  an  ef¬ 
ficient  guide  to  all  wlio  may.  have  cause  to  consult  its  pages. 

ATWOOD’S 

Country  and  Suburban  Houses. 

By  D.  T.  ATWOOD,  Architect. 

Tliis  work  is  finely  illustrated  with  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  engravings,  and  gives  instruction  upon  all  points, 
from  tlie  selecting  of  a  place  to  build  to  the  perfect  com¬ 
pletion  of  tlie  house. 

Contents  :  Hints  to  House  Seekers ;  Tlie  Plan  ;  Water 
Supply;  Kitchen  and  Ventilation  ;  Proportion;  The  Style; 
The  Foundations  ;  Cisterns  and  Filterers ;  Superstructure 
Walls ;  Brick ;  Description  of  Ancient  Methods ;  Concrete 
Walls:  Proportions;  Howto  Lay  a  Wall;  American  Build¬ 
ing  Block;  EnPiso;  Wooden  Walls;  External  Covering 
of  Frames;  the  Roof;  Timber— its  Properties  and  Preser¬ 
vation;  Painting;  Designs  and  Plans  of  Cottages,  Country 
Houses,  Churches,  Stables,  etc. 

Price,  post-paid,  $1.50. 

Either  of  the  above  hooks  sent  post-paid  oil  receipt  of 
price  by.  . 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York, 
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IMPORTANT  FACTS  TO  ADVERTISERS, 

IT  PAYS  LARGER  RETURNS 

TO  ADVERTISE  IN 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

Than  in  any  other  Paper 

This  is  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  tried  it* 

Its  circulation  is  many  thousands  larger  than  any  other  paper  or  number  of 
papers  in  which  advertisements  would  cost  the  same  amount.  (See  Table  below.) 

It  is  adapted  to,  and  read  by,  the  intelligent,  thrifty,  buying  and  paying 
classes  among  all  callings,  trades,  and  professions. 

It  is  the  most  exclusive  as  to  the  character  of  its  advertisements.  No  patent 
medicines,  lotteries,  gift  enterprises,  or  parties  not  believed  to  be  reliable,  are 
allowed  to  solicit  the  patronage  of  its  readers.  This  gives  confidence  to  the 
readers  to  order  from  those  who  are  admitted. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  wide  circulation  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  It  is  taken  from  our  mail  books,  and  includes  only  Post-offices  from  which 
our  bonct  fide  subscribers  are  receiving  their  papers.  Many  thousands  in  addition 
are  supplied  through  the  News  Companies, 
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States  and  Territories, 

i 

Total  No.  of 
Post-offices. 

_ 

No.  of  Post-offices  to 
which  American 
Agriculturist  is  sent 
regularly. 

States  and  Territories 

|  Total  No.  of 

|  Post-offices. 

No.  of  Post-offices  to 
|  which  American 

|  Agriculturist  is  sent 

.  regularly. 

Alabama  . 

411 

95 

Mississippi . 

320 

100 

Arizona . 

16 

1 

Missouri . 

952 

514 

Arkansas . 

274 

86 

Montana  .  . 

24 

14 

California . 

427 

236 

Nebraska . 

128 

99 

Colorado  . 

69 

43 

Nevada . 

42 

14 

Connecticut . 

402 

402 

New  Hampshire  .  .  .  . 

401 

255 

Daiiotah . 

27 

14 

New  Jersey . 

486 

477 

Delaware . 

80 

69 

New  Mexico . 

33 

11 

District  of  Columbia  .  . 

6 

6 

New  York . 

2502 

1847 

Florida  . 

97 

38 

North  Carolina  .  .  .  . 

658 

170 

Georgia . 

415 

122 

Ohio . 

1923 

1400 

Idaho . .  . 

31 

15 

Oregon  . 

120 

93 

Illinois  . . 

1523 

-880 

Pennsylvania . 

2552 

1906 

Indiana  ........ 

1245 

723 

Rhode  Island . 

98 

94 

Indian  Territory’.  .  .  . 

14 

10 

South  Carolina!  .  .  .  . 

269 

65 

Iowa . ...  . 

1007 

625 

Tennessee . 

658 

264 

Kansas . 

321 

303 

Texas  . 

446 

136 

Kentucky  . 

818 

248 

Utah . 

85 

48 

Louisiana  . . 

178 

75 

Vermont  . 

443 

267 

Maine . 

781 

338 

Virginia  &  West  Virginia. 

1435 

536 

Maryland  . 

462 

306 

Washington  Territory 

63 

40 

Massachusetts . 

667 

623 

Wisconsin . 

967 

443 

Michigan . 

892 

481 

Minnesota . 

526 

240 

Total  . . 

25294 

14772 

These  figures,  which  do  not  lie ,  show  that  the  American  Agriculturist  is  taken 
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regularly  at  nearly  Two-thirds  of  the  Post-offices  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
also  sent  regularly  to  more  than  800  Offices  in  Canada  and  other  foreign  places. 

To  send  a  single  circular,  of  the  cheapest  kind,  to  each  of  the  above  Post-offices, 
would  cost  more  than  a  half  page  advertisement  in  the  American  Agriculturist, 
To  send  one  to  each  reader  of  this  paper,  would  cost  more  than  ten  times  as  much. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


ACCIDENTS. 

Insure  in  the  TRAVELERS  of  Hartford,  Ct. 

Landscape  Gardening 

AND 

Landscape  Architecture. 

Outline  Plans,  Road  and  Drainage,  Maps  for  Towns,  Vil¬ 
lages,  Private  Grounds,  Public  Pai  fcB  and  Cemeteries,  Con¬ 
servatories,  Summer-houses,  Water-works,  Planting; 
Maps,  Detail-drawings,  and  Working  Plans  furnished. 
Improvements  superintended  by 

J.  WEIDEIVMAlVlf,  Author  of 

“  BEAUTIFYING  COUNTRY  HOMES.” 

J.  W„  Box  897,  P  0.,  Hartford,  Ct. 


Address 


T  II  O  M  SOFT’S 

WORLD-RENOWNED  PATENT 


Glove-fitting  Corset. 


If  you  want  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory,  best-fitting,  and  the  cheapest 
Corset,  for  its  real  value,  yon 
have  ever  worn,  buy 

THOMSON’S 

GENUINE  PATENT 

Glove-  Fitting. 

No  Corset  has  ever  attained 
sucli  a  reputation,  either  in  this 
or  any  other  country.  As  now 
made  in  length  and  fullness  of 
bust. 


CAN  NOT  BE  IMPROVED. 


Every  Corset  is  stamped  with  the  name  Thomson,  and  the 
trade-mark,  a  Crown.  Kept  by  all  first-class  dealers. 

niJPTTJRE  CAN  BE  CURED 

-**-•>  without  suffering.  Elastic  Trusses  are  superseding 
all  others.  Before  buying  Metal  Trusses  or  Supporters, 
send  for  a  descriptive  circular  to  the  ELASTIC  TRUSS 
CO.,  683  Broadway,  New  York. 

A  FIRST  =  CLASS  BOOK  CA7V- 

VASSER  can  hear  of  a  permanent,  situation,  either 
on  salary  or  commission,  on  a  work  of  undoubted  success, 
by  addressing  P.  O.  Box  2,793,  Philadelphia.  State  capa¬ 
bility,  previous  business,  and  references. 

Who  wish  to  secure 
PATENTS  should 
write  ti  1-UNN  <fc 
CO.,  37  Park  Row, 
New  Yorkjor  Advice  and  Pamphlet,  103  page0, FREE. 


INVENTORS 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINERY. 


The  principles  of  their  construction  and  use  ;  with  sim¬ 
ple  and  .  practical  explanations  of  the  laws  of  motion  and 
force  as  applied  on  the  farm.  By  John  ,T.  Thomas. 
With  2S7  illustrations.  Price  $1.50. 

The  basis  of  this  admirable  work  was  an  essay  published 
in  1850,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural 
Society,  which  was  enlarged,  and  in  1854  published  by  the 
Harpers.  It  has  been,  and  remains,  the  only  work  in  which 
tlie  principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,  namely,  the  mechani¬ 
cal  powers,  and  the  powers  of  water,  wind,  and  heat,  arc 
systematically  discussed  as  applied  to  the  operations  of  the 
farm.  This  work  ltas  now  been  most  carefully  revised  by 
the  author.  It  is  much  enlarged,  and  a  great  part  has  been 
re-written,  while  the  illustrations,  before  abundant,  now 
number  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven.  There  is  not  an  agri¬ 
cultural  writer  that  could  he  named  more  respected  than 
John  J.  Thomas,  or  one  whose  judgment  and  freedom  from 
personal  bias  in  discussing  new  implements  could  be  more 
implicitly  relied  upon. 

ATWOOD’S 

Country  and  Suburban  Houses. 

By  D.  T.  ATWOOD,  Architect. 

This  work  is  finely  illustrated  with  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  engravings,  and  gives  instruction  upon  all  points, 
from  the  selecting  of  a  place  to  build  to  the  perfect  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  house. 

Contents  :  Hints  to  House  Seekers ;  The  Plan ;  Water 
Supply :  Kitchen  and  Ventilation  ;  Proportion  ;  The  Style 
The  Foundations ;  Cisterns  and  Filterers;  Superstructure 
Walls;  Brick;  Description  of  Ancient  Methods ;  Concrete 
Walls;  Proportions;  Howto  Lay  a  Wall ;  American  Build¬ 
ing  Block;  EnPlsc;  Wooden  Walls;  External  Covering 
of  Frames;  the  Roof;  Timber— its  Properties  and  Preser¬ 
vation  ;  Painting ;  Designs  and  Plans  of  Cottages,  Country 
Houses,  Churches,  Stables,  etc. 

Price,  post-paid,  $1.50. 

Either  of  the  above  hooks  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 
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345  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Contents  for  September,  1872. 


Birds — Belted  Kingfisher . Illustrated.. 333 

Boys  and  Girls'  Columns— What  is  it?— Our  Guessiug- 
Sehool— A  Petrified  Squash  -Sea-Urchins— An  Ant 
and  a  Green  Worm — Aunt  Sue's  Puzzle-Box— The 

Unwelcome  Visitor . 5  Illustrations .  347,  348 

California  Lawn-Sprinkler . 3  Illustrations.  .342 

Carts— How  to  Catch  down  the  Body . Illustrated .  .336 

Cattle— Prize  Shorthorns . Illustrated.  .St 0, 330 

Cattle— Scale  of  Points  of  Jerseys . 330 

Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices . 324 

Corn-shocking  Horse . Illustrated.  .335 

Peep  Milk-Cans .  338 

Fairs— State  and  County . 353,  354 

Fall  Treatment  of  Grass-Lauds . 336 

Fans  Work  in  Septemlrer . 322 

Flower  Garden  and  Lawn  In  September . 324 

Flowers— Mr.  Sisley's  Geraniums . 342 

Flowers— Sweet-Peas . Illustrated.  341 

Flowers— TaH  Browallia . Illustrated.  .341 

Fmit  Garden  in  September . 323 

Oreenhonso  and  Window  Plants  in  September . 324 

Hay-Knife . Illustrated. .  336 

Hints  about  Wheat .  . 339 

Household  Department— Short  Flair  for  Women  and 
Children— Refrigerator  and  Meat-Safe— Home  Top¬ 
ics—  Something  about  Eyes— A  Young  Wife— Rye 
Graham— Rye  Light  Cakes— Rye  Bread— Rye  Gems 
— Rye  Rolls — Rain- water  Barrels — Mollie  wants  to 
Know  —  Lamp-Chimneys  —  Tin-Ware  —  Breakfast 
Bread-Stuffs — Cream  Cake — Flam  and  other  Ome¬ 
lets— to  Pickle  Martynias . 2  Illustrations.  .345.  346 

How  to  Kill  anil  Han g  a  Beef.  . 2  Illustrations.  .339 

Irrigation— Storage  of  Water .  335 

Kitchen  Garden  in  September . 323 

Market-Gardens  near  London .  341 

Mottle’s  Earth -Closet  and  Manure . 338 

Northern  Pacific  Railroad .  330 

Notes  from  the  Pines — Fegged-down  Roses— Double 
Portnlacas — Basil  anil  Cordon  Apple-Trees — That 
Potato— Moore’s  Concord  Corn— Striped  Japanese 

Maize— Tomatoes . 343 

Ogden  Farm  Papers.  No.  32— Deep-Can  System— But¬ 
ter-Making— Fallows— Varieties  of  Wheat . 331,332 

Orchard  and  Nursery  in  September . .323 

Ox-Teams  vs.  Horses . 338 

Pea-Bugs . 342 

Potash-Making . 4  Illustrations.  .340 

Poultry — White  Dorkings . Illustrated.  .333 

Propagating  by  Budding. . 9  Illustrations.. 343 

Pure  Water . 335 

Saving  Corn-Fodder . 336 

Shrubs— Venetian  Sumac . Illustrated.  .344 

Stump-Puller . Illustrated.  336 

Swine— National  Breeders’  Convention . 330 

Variation  in  a  Peach-Tree . 342 

Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm,  No.  105— Ilav-Making 
— Management  of  Grass  Land— Top-dressing — Feed¬ 
ing  Dairy  Cows— Weeds— Feeding  Corn— Clover- 

Wheat  . 334,  335 

Water  Running  into  an  Underdrain . 332 

Willows  and  Baskets . 11  Illustrations ..  337 

Wolf-Teeth . 338 
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PHASES  OF  THE  MOON. 


MOON. 

BOSTON. 

N.  YORK. 

WASIl’N. 

CflA’STON 

CHICAGO. 

D. 

IT.  M. 

!!.  M. 

FT.  M. 

H.  M. 

FF.  M. 

New  Moon 

2 

8  9  ev. 

9  57  cv. 

7  15  ev. 

7  83  ev. 

7  3  ev. 

1st  Quart.. 

10 

9  19  m. 

9  7  m. 

8  55  m. 

8  43  m. 

8  13  111. 

Full . 

16 

0  20  17tli 

0  8  17th 

11  56  ev. 

11  41  ev. 

11  14  ev. 

Sit  Quart  .. 

24 

8  37  m. 

8  23  m. 

8  13  m. 

3  1  111. 

7  31  m. 
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On  many  farms,  September  is  a  comparatively 
leisure  month.  It  is  a  good  time  to  build  stone 
walls,  to  repair  fences,  to  put  up  new  gates,  or. re- 
lmng  the  old  ones  that  sag.  If  you  have  a  pasture 
field,  where  there  is  no  water  for  t  lie  stock,  it  is  a 
good  time  to  dig  a  new  well,  or  if  you  have  an  old 
one  that  is  dry  to  drill  it  down  into  the  rock.  It 
often  happens  that  a  few  blasts  of  powder  will  open 
a  seam  in  the  rock  that  will  furnish  abundance  of 
water.  In  digging  a  new  well,  if  possible,  put  it 
in  the  corner  of  a  field  where  the  water  may  be 
conducted  into  two,  three,  or  four  lots. 

We  do  not  know  how  it  is  with  other  farmers, 
but  111  our  own  case  we  find  it  more  difficult  to  get 
“odd  jobs”  properly  and  promptly  done  than  the 
steady,  more  prolonged,  and  in  some  sense  more 
important  operations  of  the  farm.  We  can  get  a 
field  of  wheat  plowed,  harrowed,  and  drilled  in 
with  less  personal  care  and  supervision  than  we 
can  get  the  implements  and  tools  put  in  their  pro¬ 
per  places.  Happy  is  that  farmer  who  has  not  to 
depend  too  much  on  hired  men  ;  or,  if  he  must  em¬ 
ploy  them,  who  knows  what  work  they  cau  best 
perform  and  what  he  must  himself  attend  to.  For 
such  a  fanner  to  do  steady  work  is  unwise.  lie 
can  make  more  by  putting  things  in  order  and 
keeping  others  at  work  without  loss  of  time  than 
by  going  to  plow  himself.  He  must  especially 
look  well  to  the  state  of  his  flocks  and  his  herds. 
The  character  of  our  farming  is  rapidly  changing. 
Machinery  does  much  of  our  heavy  labor,  but  it 
needs  much  care,  forethought,  skill,  promptness, 
and  ingenuity  to  keep  it  in  order.  This  is  a  lesson 
which  many  farmers  have  yet  to  learn.  Machinery 
expedites  and  lessens  the  drudgery  and  bacK- 
breaking  nature  of  farm  work.  It  changes  the 
character  of  our  labor,  but  docs  not  do  away  with 
it.  There  is  as  much  necessity  lor  work  now  as 
there  ever  was.  And  it  is  as  true  now  as  it  was 
of  old,  that  “  the  hand  of  the  diligent  malceth  rich.” 

Mints  about  Work. 

Sowing  Winter-  Wheat. — In  the  Middle  and  North- 
wesiern  States  nearly  all  our  winter-wheat  is  sown 


the  first,  second,  and  third  week  in  September. 
Occasionally,  some  farmers  who  like  to  be  aliead 
of  their  neighbors  sow  in  August,  but  four  times 
out  of  five  the  later-sown  wheat,  on  good  laud, 
proves  best  at  harvest.  Last  year  was  an  excep¬ 
tion.  The  early-sown  wheat,  as  a  rule,  was  the 
best.  We  do  not  think  it  desirable,  however,  to 
sow  wheat  before  the  first  week  of  September,  and 
on  our  own  farm  prefer  to  sow  from  the  lOih  to 
the  15th.  As  we  go  South,  where  the  plants  grow 
more  or  less  all  winter,  the  wheat  is  sown  later. 

nckling  Wheat  to  Prevent  Smut.— Moi.-ten  the 
wheat  with  fermented  chamber-lye,  and  dry  it  with 
lime.  Or,  take  three  ounces  of  blue  vitriol  and 
dissolve  in  one  quart  of  boiling  water,  for  each 
bushel  of  wheat.  When  cool,  sprinkle  it  over  tho 
wheat,  and  turn  repeatedly,  so  as  to  be  sure  that 
each  kernel  is  moistened.  This  is  the  simplest  and 
best  remedy  we  have  yet  used.  We  can  confidently 
recommend  it.  No  lime  is  needed  to  dry  it,  and  In 
fact  lime  should  not  be  used,  as  it  decomposes  the 
blue  vitriol  and  weakens  its  action.  If  the  vitriol 
is  applied  several  days  before  the  wheat  Is  to  be 
sown,  all  the  better.  With  chamber-lye  and  lime,  or 
with  salt  and  lime,  pickle  only  just  before  sowing. 

Drilling  in  Wheat. — This  is  by  far  the  neatest 
way  of  putting  in  wheat,  and  when  the  land  is  dr,y 
it  often  mades  all  the  difference  between  a  good 
and  poor  crop.  If  everything  is  favorable,  sowing 
broadcast  will  give  as  good  a  crop  as  drilling — some 
say  better,  but  this  is  doubtful. 

Quantity  of  Seed  per  Acre. — Our  own  rule  is  two 
bushels  per  acre.  Thick  seeding  favors  early  ripen¬ 
ing.  Many  excellent  farmers  think  1%  to  1)4  bush¬ 
el  per  acre  is  a  plenty  of  seed,  and  when  the  laud  is 
rich,  clean,  mellow,  and  moist,  we  have  seen  heavy 
crops  obtained  from  a  bushel  to  the  acre. 

Wheat  likes  a  Firm  Soil ,  but  we  prefer  to  have  it 
mellow  underneath  and  somewhat  cloddy  on  top, 
rather  than  to  have  the  surface  very  fine  and  tho 
bottom  hard  and  dry. 

Harrowing  Wheat  in  the  Fall  to  Kill  Small  Weeds 
is  very  common  in  England,  and  is  well  worthy  of 
a  trial  here.  Any  fine-tooth  harrow  will  answer, 
but  those  of  our  readers  who  have  Thomas’s  nar¬ 
row  will,  we  think,  find  it  just  the  thing  for  the 
purpose.  Repeat  the  harrowing  often  enough  to 
kill  all  the  weeds,  and  commence  as  soon  ns  the 
roots  of  the  wheat  have  sufficient  hold  of  the  soil 
to  withstand  the  tearing  action  of  the  harrow. 

Sowing  Grass  Seeds  with  Wheat. — Where  the  wheat 
is  to  be  harrowed,  either  in  the  fall  or  spring,  we 
mu-t  give  up  sowing  timoili}’  with  the  wheat.  We 
do  not  think  this  a  serious  objection,  especially 
where  clover  is  largely  sown  on  the  wheat  in  the 
spring.  The  repeated  harrowing  will  almost  in¬ 
sure  a  good  catch  of  timothy  and  clover  in  the 
spring.  Where  no  clover  is  sown,  it  is  better 
to  sow  the  timothy  in  the  fall  with  the  wheat. 

Sowing  Grass-Seed  Alone. — This  is  a  good  practice, 
and  one  which  we  should  like  to  see  greatly  ex¬ 
tended.  The  ground  should  be  very  fine  and  mel¬ 
low.  Tlic  earlier  the  seed  is  sown  in  September 
the  better.  If  timolliy  alone  is  sown,  we  would 
put  on  half  a  bushel  per  acre.  Harrow  it  iu  with 
a  light  tine-tooth  harrow,  or  if  this  can  not  be  had, 
roll  after  the  seed  is  sown.  1 

R>je. — This  crop  may  be  sown  any  time  this 
month,  or  as  late  as  October.  Where  the  straw  ia 
in  demand,  it  is  often  a  very  profitable  crop,  and 
can  be  grown  on  soil  too  light  and  sandy  for  win¬ 
ter-wheat.  But  a  good  crop  can  be  expected  only 
on  clean  laud  in  good  heart.  From  to  2  bushels 
is  the  usual  quantity  of  seed.  The  later  it  is  sown 
the  more  seed  will  be  required. 

Fall  Plowing. — Except  on  very  light  land,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  advantages  of  fall  plowing. 
The  earlier  the  work  is  performed  the  better  will 
the  sod  rot,  and  the  more  weeds  will  be  killed. 

Clover-Seed. — The  most  convenient  way  Of  cutting 
clover-seed  is  with  a  mowing-machine  and  a  reaper 
platform  which  carries  t..e  clover  into  heaps  or 
windrows.  If  the  clover  is  heavy  and  green,  the 
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crop  may  be  cared  partly  for  bay  and  partly  for 
seed.  That  fa  to  say,  if  properly  cured,  it  may  be 
worth  thrashing  for  eeed,  and  the  clover-seed  >traw 
will  be  valuable  for  fodder.  In  this  case,  the  better 
way  is  to  make  the  crop  into  good-sized  cocks,  and 
let  it  cure  with  as  little  exposure  to  rain  as  possi¬ 
ble.  In  other  words,  cure  it  as  you  would  hay. 
But  where  the  crop  fa  grown  simply  for  seed,  the 
more  it  is  exposed  to  rain  the  easier  it  will  thrash 
aud  hull.  Let  it  bo  thoroughly  dry  when  drawn  in, 
and  if  possible  put  it  in  the  barn.  It  is  one  of  the 
very  worst  of  crops  to  put  iu  a  stack.  Unless  it  is 
thatched,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  so  make  the 
stack  that  it  will  shed  water. 

Gutting  up  Corn. — We  usually  hike  five  rows. 
Commence  on  the  center  row,  and  cut  two  hills, 
and  stand  it  up  against  the  third  hill,  which  is  left 
unent  to  form  a  support  for  the  stook.  Twenty- 
five  hills  are  placed  in  a  stook.  Make  it  as  upright 
and  eompact  as  possible.  Bind  firmly  with  two 
bauds.  Where  com  is  to  be  husked  with  a  machine, 
it  la  much  the  better  plan  to  bind  the  com  into 
sheaves  or  bundles  of  a  convenient  size  to  pitch 
and  handle.  Corn  may  be  cut  as  soou  as  it  is 
glazed,  or  when  there  is  no  appearance  of  milk  in 
the  kernel.  It  i6  better  to  cut  a  little  too  early, 
thou  to  run  much  risk  of  having  the  fodder  injured 
by  frost.  We  need  hardly  say  that  frost  does  not 
hurt  the  stalks  after  the  cor*  is  cut,  but  an  early 
frost  while  the  corn  is  standing  aud  full  of  stp 
greatly  lessens  the  value  of  the  fodder. 

fhdtimling  Com- Stubble. — As  soon  as  the  corn  is 
e«t,  it  is  au  excellent  plan  to  cultivate  the  land 
between  the  stooks  with  a  good  two-horse  culti- 
ftttor.  We  have  practiced  it  with  advantage. 

Digging  Potatoes. — We  would  dig  potatoes  as  soon 
as  they  are  ripe.  October  and  November  are  busy 
months,  aud  it  is  very  desirable  to  do  as  much 
work  as  possible  while  the  weather  is  favorable  and 
the  days  long.  Cart  the  potato- vines  into  the 
bara-yard.  They  make  excellent  manure. 

Thrashing. — Bee  Hints  for  last  month. 

Grain  in  the  Granary  should  be  watched,  and  if 
there  is  indication  of  its  heating  turn  it  at  once. 

Bats  and  Mice  should  he  looked  after.  Keep  two 
jr  three  good  cats  about  the  barns. 

Fatting  Pigs. — Pork  is  low,  but  so  also  is  corn. 
At  this  season,  seven  bushels  of  corn  should  pro¬ 
duce  100  lbs.  of  pork,  or  if  the  pigs  are  running  in 
a  good  clover  pasture,  three  or  four  bushels  of  corn 
fed  in  addition  to  the  clover  should  give  a  gain  of 
100  lbs.  in  live-weight.  It  is  a  great  mistake  not  to 
give  fattening  pies  nearly  or  quite  all  the  corn  they 
will  eat  at  this  season  while  running  in  pasture. 

Sheep. — Those  intended  to  be  fattened  next  win¬ 
ter  should  bo  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  flock, 
and  be  allowed  a  good  pasture.  It  does  not  pay  to 
try  to  fatten  poor  sheep  in  winter.  Ewes  intended 
to  raise  early  lambs  for  the  butcher  should  have 
extra  feed  for  a  few  weeks  before  turning  the  ram 
Into  the  flock.  If  you  have  neglected  to  mark 
your  sheep,  neglect  it  no  longer.  Wethers  may  bo 
marked  on  the  rump,  and  ewes  on  the  sides,  or  in 
any  other  way  most  convenient  for  distinguishing 
them.  And  those  you  intend  to  sel  1  should  be 
marked  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  be  easily  sepa¬ 
rated  when  a  purchaser  wishes  to  examine  them. 

Horses. — If  grass  is  abundant,  let  the  horses  run 
out,  but  if  regularly  worked  they  should  be  allowed 
grain  aud  bay  in  addition.  It  costs  so  much  to 
keep  horses,  that  the  rule  should  be  to  keep  only 
such  as  are  capable  of  doing  a  good  day's  work. 
Feed  liberally,  work  steadily,  and  groom  thoroughly. 

Milch  Corns. — Bran  and  corn-meal  are  compara¬ 
tively  cheap.  A  good  cow  should  have  all  the  food 
she  cun  eat,  digest,  and  turn  into  milk,  and  f  she 
gains  iu  flesh  at  this  season  it  will  not  hurt  her. 

Young  Stock  should  have  the  best  of  care  ami 
feed.  Nothing  is  more  unwise  than  to  starve  a 
young,  growing  animal. 

Weeds. — The  destruction  of  weeds  is  always  iu 
order.  Let  none  go  to  seed  in  fence-corners,  in 
pastures,  or  on  the  sides  of  the  road,  or  around 
stone  heaps  or  other  waste  places. 


Pasturing  Young  Clover. — If  the  growth  is  very 
large,  it  will  not  hurt  young  clover  to  pasture  it 
moderately.  But  if  it  can  be  spared,  it  is  best  not 
to  turn  anything  into  it. 

Plaster. — If  you  have  leisure,  it  is  n.  good  plan 
to  sow  plaster  on  the  clover.  It  will  do  full  as 
much  good  sown  now  as  in  the  spring. 

Buckwheat. — See  article  on  harvesting  this  crop 
in  the  August  number  of  the  Agriculturist.  Our 
own  plan  is  to  cut  it  with  a  reaper.  Wood’s 
Reaper,  by  taking  off  the  reel,  will  do  the  work, 
but  a  Johnston  Reaper  will  cut  buckwheat  better 
than  it  can  be  done  with  a  cradle,  and  lay  it  off  in 
bundles  of  any  desired  size.  If  ripe  enough  to 
shell,  cut  when  the  dew  is  on. 


Work  ia  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

Now  that  the  warm  summer  weather  is  over,  the 
gardener  may  prosecute  his  planting  and  harvest¬ 
ing  with  renewed  vigor.  There  are  many  varieties 
of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds  which  do  best  when 
planted  in  the  fall.  The  annual  fairs  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  and  horticultural  societies  arc  sources  of 
g  eat  pleasure  aud  profit  to  the  gardener.  The 
numerous  hooks  and  papers  relating  to  horticul¬ 
ture  are  now  so  cheap  that  any  one  of  moderate 
means  can  supply  himself  with  an  ample  6tock  of 
reading  for  the  winter  and  during  the  long  evenings 
of  late  fall  and  early  spring.  The  evenings  can  be 
profitably  employed  also  in  writing  out  an  account 
of  the  operations  cf  the  year.  This  no  intelligent 
man  will  fail  to  do,  however  unnecessary  it  may 
seem  at  first.  In  the  extended  account  of  several 
years  its  advantage  becomes  apparent,  and  by 
means  of  it  he  will  he  able  to  profit  by  the  various 
successes  or  failures  which  have  attended  him. 

Orchard  and  Nursery. 

Harvesting  and  marketing  will  be  the  principal 
work  to  attend  to  in  this  department.  Care  must 
be  used  in  picking  to  keep  the  fruit  free  from 
bruises.  Always  pick  the  fruit  carefully  by  hand, 
and  never  shake  it  off,  as  is  too  often  done.  The 
assorting  is  also  a  matter  of  a  good  deal  of  import¬ 
ance,  as  the  money  returns  depend  upon  the  quality 
of  the  fruit.  Make  at  least  two  qualities,  and  on 
no  account  mix  the  good  and  bad.  The  increased 
price  of  the  first  quality  will  more  than  pay  for 
the  trouble  of  assorting. 

Dried  Apqrtes. — Many  windfalls,  and  fruit  unfit  to 
ship,  and  too  good  to  put  with  the  cider-apples, 
may  be  dried  and  put  away  for  use  during  the 
spring,  when  there  is  little  fruit  to  be  had. 

Budding.— Stocks  which  were  budded  last  month 
will  need  to  have  the  ties  cut  now.  See  article  on 
budding  on  page  343. 

Nursery  Stock. — If  any  nursery  stock  is  needed, 
order  early,  so  t hat  no  delay  will  occur  when  the 
ground  is  ready  for  planting.  Should  the  trees 
come  before  the  ground  is  ready,  heel  them  i:i  to 
keep  the  roots  from  drying. 

Seeds  should  be  secured  now.  Teach  and  other 
stone  fruits  arc  to  be  mixed  with  earth  and  buried 
in  the  open  ground;  in  the  spring  many  will  be 
found  to  Imre  commenced  growing. 

IFraaiU.  Cmiej-cIcm. 

Where  the  winters  are  not  very  severe,  fall  plant¬ 
ing  is  desirable,  as  it  gives  the  plants  ample  time 
to  become  established,  so  that  they  can  commence 
their  growth  early  in  the  spring.  In  localities 
where  the  winter  sets  in  early,  planting  had  better 
be  deferred  until  spring. 

Blackberries. — As  soon  ns  the  canes  have  done 
fruiting,  cut  them  away,  and  dig  up  all  suckers 
which  appear  between  the  rows.  Tie  up  the  new 
growtli  to  stakes  live  feet  Inch,  and  cut  back  the 
side  shoots  |<>  eighteen  inches.  Three  or  four 
canes  are  enough  to  a  stool. 

Raspberries. — The  old  fruiting  canes  muat  be 
treated  the  same  ns  recommended  for  blackberries. 

Black  caps. — To  "propagate  these,  bend  down  the 


tips  of  the  canes,  and  throw  a  little  earth  over 
them  to  keep  the  wind  from  moving  them.  When 
treated  thus  they  soon  take  root,  and  in  spring  may 
he  severed  from  t lie  old  plants  and  set  out  In  rows 
iu  rich  soil.  In  lying  up  the  new  growth,  a  wire 
stretched  tightly  along  the  rows,  and  securely 
fastened  at  each  end  to  posts  three  feet  high,  is 
muah  more  durable  than  wooden  stakes. 

Strawberries. — Fill  up  the  vacancies  in  the  old 
beds  from  plants  rooted  in  pots,  or  from  well-rooted 
runners,  and  set  out  new  beds  where  wanted.  Be¬ 
fore  planting,  dip  the  roots  in  thin  mud. 

Grapes. — The  grape  crop  will  he  ready  for  har¬ 
vesting  this  month,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it,  and  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  break  or  injure  the  bunches 
in  any  way.  Use  scissors  in  gathering,  and  do  not 
handle  the  fruit  much,  as  it  injures  the  bloom. 
Grapes  intended  for  home  use  arc  the  best  when 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  vines  until  fully  ripe. 

Gooseben-ies  andCurrants. — Make  cuttings  as  soon 
as  the  wood  is  thoroughly  ripe,  and  either  set  them 
in  nursery  rows  or  tic  them  in  small  hunches,  and 
bury  them  in  earth  in  a  cold-frame  or  in  the  cellar. 


Kitchen  Garden, 

As  fast  as  a  crop  matures  it  should  be  harvested, 
and  the  ground  plowed  aud  manured,  aud  other 
quick-growing  or  winter  crops  planted. 

Beans. — Gather  string-beans  from  the  later  plant¬ 
ings,  aud  salt  them  for  winter  use.  Dry  plenty  of 
Limas  aud  other  pole  sorts;  they  form  a  pleasing 
variety  in  the  winter  bill  of  fare. 

Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers. — Sow  seeds  of  tlic6e  at 
the  North  about  the  middle  of  the  month  for  the 
spring  crops,  in  order  to  get  good  strong  plants 
before  the  ground  freezes.  These  plant6  are  after¬ 
wards  set  out  in  cold-frames,  and  kept  as  nearly 
dormant  as  possible  until  it  is  time  to  set  them  out 
in  the  spring.  The  seed-beds  should  be  well  pre¬ 
pared  before  the  seed  is  sown,  and  the  plants  after¬ 
wards  thinned  and  weeded  as  in  spring. 

Corn. — Dry  a  supply  for  winter,  using  that  which 
is  just  fit  fjr  the  table.  Bo'.l  it  long  enough  to  set 
the  milk,  and  afterwards  cut  it  from  the  cob. 

Cucumbers  for  pickles  ought  to  be  gathered  every 
other  day,  those  of  small  size  being  preferable,  at 
least  so  far  as  appearance  goes.  While  gathering, 
take  care  not  to  injure  the  vines  by  trampling. 

Celery  grown  in  flat  culture  should  be  kept  well 
cultivated. 

Melons. — Pick  off  all  fruit  which  will  not  ripen, 
and  use  for  mangoes.  A  thin  piece  of  board  placed 
under  the  fruit  will  insure  even  ripening. 

Martynias. — There  arc  comparatively  few  per¬ 
sons  who  have  eaten  good  pickles  unless  lhe\  havo 
tasted  of  martynias.  They  should  be  pickled  be¬ 
fore  the  skin  becomes  hard,  and  placed  in  a  brine 
the  same  as  cucumbers  ;  they  arc  afterwards  put 
into  sugared  vinegar,  and  flavored  with  cloves,  all¬ 
spice,  etc.,  according  to  taste. 

Onions. — When  the  tops  have  fallen,  it  is  time  to 
harvest  them.  Do  not  store  i :i  large  heaps,  but 
spread  thinly  in  a  dry,  airy  place. 

Radishes. — Sow  Chinese  Rose-colored  Winter 
Radish  for  winter  use  this  month. 

Shallots. — Plant  in  rows  one  foot  apart ;  allowsix 
inches  between  the  bulbs.  Keep  clear  of  weeds  as 
long  as  the  ground  can  bo  worked.  A  slight  cov¬ 
ering  of  hay  is  beneficial. 

Spinach  may  be  sown  for  wintering  over;  sow  in 
15-inch  drills,  and  if  too  thick  the  rows  may  be 
thinned  and  the  thinnings  used. 

Sweet-Potato  Vines  must  he  lifted  occasionally  to 
prevent  their  rooting.  Keep  down  all  weeds  be¬ 
tween  the  rows. 

Squashes.— The  early  summer  sorts  which  have 
done  bearing  should  be  pulled  up,  and  not  bo 
allowed  to  remain  a  breeding  nest  for  insects. 
Allow  the  vines  of  the  winter  sorts  to  root  freely 
at  the  joints,  and  do  not  disturb  them  after  they 
cover  the  ground,  as  they  are  often  injured  if  han¬ 
dled  roughly. 

Tomatoes.— If  there  is  a  surplus  of  ripe  fruit,  it 
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can  be  canned  and  preserved  for  winter  use.  Place 
either  straw  or  brush  around  the  plants  to  keep  the 
fruit  from  touching  the  ground  and  decaying.  De¬ 
stroy  all  green  “worms”  found  upon  the  vines. 

Turnips. — Use  the  hoc  between  the  rows  of 
ruta-bagas.  Sow  flat  sorts  early  this  month. 


2F1® wer«Gar«lcu  »ai«l  Lawn, 

A  large  number  of  annuals  and  bedding  plants 
will  make  the  garden  attractive  at  this  season  if 
plenty  of  them  were  planted  out  in  the  spring. 
Pull  out  all  weeds  from  the  beds  and  borders. 

Bulbs. — The  hardy  bulbs  may  be  planted  late  this 
•month  or  early  nest.  Make  the  beds  planted 
rich  by  the  addition  of  well-rotted  stable  manure. 

Dahlias  and  all  plants  requiring  stakes  must  be 
attended  to  at  once,  before  the  high  winds  have 
broken  or  otherwise  disfigured  the  plants. 

Herbaceous  Perennials  do  best  when  moved  in  the 
fall,  as  they  then  have  time  to  recover  and  form 
new  roots  ready  for  an  early  start  in  the  spring. 

Pits  and  Cellars  for  preserving  half-hardy  plants 
should  be  put  in  order,  so  that  they  may  be  ready 
in  case  of  an  emergency. 

Gladioluses  should  be  tied  up  to  stakes,  as  they 
are  very  easily  broken  by  the  wind. 

Perennials  and  Biennials. — Sow  seeds  of  these  in 
pots  or  boxes  of  well-prepared  earth ;  this  is  a  much 
better  way  than  sowing  them  in  the  open  ground, 
unless  one  has  a  great  many  seeds.  Keep  the  pots 
and  boxes  watered,  and  if  the  sun  is  too  hot  they 
may  be  sheltered  by  a  lattice  or  wooden  shutters. 

CSreesalawoasc  anal  Window  JPSaaits. 

All  alterations  aud  repairs  ought  to  be  finished 
by  this  time,  so  that  in  case  of  a  sudden  frost  the 
tender  plants  can  be  carried  into  the  greenhouse. 
Plenty  of  coal,  soil,  and  everything  necessary  must 
be  provided  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Potting  of  plants  that  have  been  turned  out  into 
the  border  needs  attention,  and  also  the  potting  of 
plants  which  are  to  be  used  for  propagating  from. 

Annuals. — Plant  seeds  of  these  for  early  winter 
flowering;  Mignonette,  Sweet  Alyssum,  Candy¬ 
tuft  are  the  sorts  usually  planted. 

Hanging- Baskets  and  Window-Boxes. — Refit  these 
early,  in  order  to  get  a  good  start  before  cold 
weather. 

Cuttings  of  bedding  plants  may  be  put  in  if  any 
young  plants  are  wanted  for  house  decoration. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 

Gold  advanced  to  11554  ©  115%,  closing-  August  13th  at 
11554  against  114J4  on  the  13th  of  July. . .  .Flour  has  been 
in  better  demand  and  lias  been  much  firmer  in  price,  with 

lighter  supplies  available  of  desirable  brands . The 

Wheat  stock  lias  been  reduced  to  an  unusually  limited 
•amount,  and  prices  have  advanced  materially,  checking 
business,  though  there  lias  been  a  fair  export  and  moder¬ 
ate  home  demand . Corn  has  been  in  brisk  request 

and  dearer . Rye  and  Oats  have  been  more  sought 

after  at  stronger  rates . Provisions  have  been  more 

freely  dealt  in  and  quoted  firmer.  At  the  close  other  than 
the  finer  makes  of  Butter  were  difficult  to  market ;  and 

most  grades  of  Cheese  were  weak  and  drooping . Hay 

aud  Tobacco  attracted  more  attention  on  the  basis  of  our 

quotations  —  Hops  and  Seeds  quiet _ Domestic  Fleece 

Wool  lias  been  moving  slowly  in  most  instances.  Holders 
have  been  somewhat  more  confident  in  their  views,  and 
insisting  on  full  asking  rates  on  restricted  offerings  of 
stock,  thus  checking  operations.  Manufacturers  have  not 
been  eager  to  make  purchases  beyond  the  limits  of  pres¬ 
ent  requirements.  The  trade  bids  have  been  reserved, 
and  generally  under  tlie  views  of  sellers.  Domestic 
Pulled  has  been  in  light  request  within  the  previous 
nominal  range.  Texas  Wool  has  met  with  a  moderate 
call,  particularly  grades  available  at  from  35c.® 45c.  Ore¬ 
gon  Wool  lias  been  in  some  demand  and  about  steady. 
California  Wool  lias  not  been  in  much  favor  with  buyers, 
especially  spring  clip,  the  chief  inquiry  having  been  for 
fall  clip,  at  the  ruling  figures . Cotton  has  been  de¬ 

pressed  and  lower,  closing  about  steady. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 


show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
August  13, 1872,  audfor  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 

1.  TUANS  ACT  IONS  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 
Receipts  Flour.  Wheal.  Corn.  llue.  Farley.  nuts. 

26  (Vs  tilts  m'tli .197.500  1,701,000  4,431,000  101,000  105,000  2,654.000 

27  d’s  last  ni’tll.269,000  1,367,000  6,968,000  09,000  141,000  1,646,000 

Sat.es  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Jh/e.  Barley.  Oats. 

20  d’s  Wtism’ til. 233, 000 1,817,000  4,050,000  209,000  0,000  1,929,000 

27  d’s  last  m’tli. 186,000  1,928,000  5,871,000  ISO, 000  54,000  2,060,000 

2.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 
26  days  1872. .  197,500  1,761,000  4,431,000  101.U00  165,000  2,654,000 

26  days  1871... 312, 000  2,736,000  4,117,000  37,000  16,100  941,000 

Sat.es.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

26  d’s  1872... 233, 000  1,817,000  4,656.000  269,000  G.OOO  1,9:29,000 

26  d’s  1371. .  .304,000  3,123,001)  4,037,000  178,000  11,400  1,319,000 

3.  Exports  f  rom  Nexo  York ,  Jan.  1  to  A  ug.  1:2. 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

1872 . 517.794  5,479.949  14,572,323  510,673  22,666  29,706 

3871  1,095,079  10,55G.G5:S  0,311,032  11,399  81,797  16,704 

3870 . 1,069.227  10,236,257  220,617  65,731  -  11,205 

1869  ..  .  812,761  9,099,803  1,537,077  72,811  -  42,727 

3868  .  575,091  3,209,204  4,903,872  153,093  -  40,043 

4.  Beceipts  at  head  of  tide-water  at  Albany  each  sea-' 

soil  to  July  28 til  : 

Flour.  "Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

bids.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

1812 . 33,800  2,951.003  11,453.003  215,803  401,503  3.169,103 

1871 . 111,400  6.105.000  8,415,000  57,930  40,400  1,392,103, 

1S70 . 134,900  0,752,000  1,298,000  271,000  82,4001,472,000 

5.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  Few  York. 

Wheat,  Corn,  Bye ,  Barley,  Oats,  Malt, 

1872.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

August  12. ...  S3, 321  429,104  130,101  53,789  2,077,893  215, 40S 

July  8  .  363,405  449,354  236.385  53,730  1,135,071  163,392 

June  11 .  431,241  156.673  284,017  61,844  127,123  7,269 

May  8 . 1,015,553  197,203  271,165  18,032  1,115,022  80,447 

April  8 . 1,881,946  421,856  355,430  190, G91  78,387  - 

1873. 

May  9  .  283,700  259,2*15  160,134  50,725  376.226  171,933 

April  10....  811,871  180,947  150,964  164,398  709.363  171,897 

March  13...  1,523, 7S5  204,383  150,514  329,349  1,133,897  218,231 


Current  Wholesale  Prices. 


Price  of  Goli  . 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  Stale  $ 

Sillier  to  Extra  Southern _ 

Extra  Western . 

Extra  Genesee . 

Superfine  Western . 

Rye  Flour . . 

Corn-Meal.  . 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White. 
All  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber. 

Corn— fellow . 1.. 

Mixed  . 

Oats—  Western .  . 

State  . 

livie  .  . 

Barley . . 

Hay— Bale  18  100  Its . 

Straw,  V  100  lbs . 

Cotton— Middlings,  13  ft 

Hops— Crop  or  1871, »  u> . 

Feathers— Live  Geese,  11  ft. 
Seed— Clover,  if)  ft 


July  13. 


Aug.  13. 


H« 

111 

1 's 

15  15 

@  7  25 

$6  10 

@  8  25 

r.  co 

@13  00 

6  25 

©12  25 

5  90 

@11  50 

7  00 

@12  25 

7  30 

@10  00 

8  SO 

©10  25 

5  15 

@  5  75 

6  10 

@  6  65 

3  90 

®  5  01 

4  10 

@  5  05 

3  25 

@  3  SO 

3  40 

@  4  00 

1  60 

@  1  77% 

1  80 

@  2  05 

1  48 

@  1  65 

1  60 

@  1  90 

G2%@  63% 

65 

@  67 

56 

®  62% 

60 

@  64% 

43 

®  40% 

44 

@  46 

45 

@  47% 

47 

@  52 

75 

©  82% 

72 

@  75 

Nominal. 

Nominal. 

1  10  ©  1  65 
60  @  1  15 

24  %@  24% 

25  ©  75 

50  @  70 

9%@  10% 

3  12%@  3  50 


00  ©  1  60 
70  ®  1  10 
21%@  22 
25  ©  75 

40  @  70 

9 %@  10% 

12%@  3  50 


2  20 

@  2  35 

1  90  @  2  00 

8 

@ 

10% 

8  @ 

10% 

25 

88 

25  @ 

38 

16K@ 

19% 

15  @ 

18% 

8 

@ 

16 

S%@ 

16 

7 

® 

48 

8  ® 

50 

60 

80 

50  ® 

73 

55 

® 

75 

40  @ 

60 

28 

® 

52 

24  @ 

50 

9 

9% 

8%@ 

9% 

41  00 

@42  00 

40  00  @40  25 

Timothy.  18  bushel . 

Flax.  Hi  bushel . . 

Sugar— Reli’g&  Grocery  V ft 
Molasses.  Cuba.  l<gal. 

Coffee—  Rio  (Gold) . 

Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &c..flft. 

Seed  Leaf,  13  ft  . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece, ?)  Ib. 

Domestic,  pulled,  18  lb . 

California,  unwashed . 

Tallow,  lift  . 

/ 1 ,,  P.  if  v*  TfQ  |^Qj|  ^  . . txjLw  viy  iv  vu  vw  . .  „  -  w  „„ 

Pork — M  ess,  18  barrel  .......  13  00  @13  87%  13  12%@13  80 

Prime,  18  barrel  . . . . 

Bef.f— Plain  mess . 

Lard,  in  tres.  &  barrels,  V  lb. 

Butter— State,  $  ft . 

Western.  13  ft  .  ■  • 

Cheese . 

Beans— 18  bushel . — 

Peas— Canada,  free,  18  bu  — 

Eggs— Fresh,  $)  dozen  . 

Poultry— Fowls . 

Turkeys—' $  ft . 

Geese,  ft  pair . . 

Ducks,  $  pair . 

Spring  Chickens— 1 f)  Ib . 

Turnips—^  barrel  . 

Cabbages— If  100 . 

Onions— 18  100  bunches . 

Onions—?)  bbl . 

Broom  -corn — 19  ft . . 

Apples— new,  18  barrel . 

New  Potatoes—1 $  bbl . 

Tomatoes—  13  basket . 

Beets— 18  basket . 

Grf.en  Corn— 13  100. . . . 

Cucumbers— 13 100 . 

Whortleberries— 18  bush. . 

Watermelons— 18  109 . 

Sweet  Potatoes— ff  bbl . 

Egg-Pi.ants— V  dozen . 

Squashes— IS  bbl . 

Peaches— 19  basket . . 

Pears—?)  bbl . 

Grapes— 18  B> . 

r^'evv  Yorlc  5>ivC“S84>cl«c  TBsii'lsets. 

Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tol'l. 


10  75 

@ — 

10  75 

@11  00 

7  50 

@10  00 

7  00 

@  9  50 

S%©  9% 

S%@  9% 

14 

@  30 

12 

©  30 

10 

@  20 

9 

@  20 

3 

®  H% 

3 

©  12% 

2  20 

©  3  75 

2  CO 

©  3  40 

1  10 

@  1  15 

1  05 

@  1  13 

14 

®  22 

19 

©  23 

17 

@  20 

15 

@  20 

15 

@  20 

16 

®  21 

1  50 

@  2  50 

1  75 

©  2  75 

65 

@  1  25 

75 

@  1  25 

30 

@  32 

18 

@  22 

— 

@  - 

1  00 

@  1  50 

3  00 

@  6  00 

6  00 

@12  00 

3  00 

@  4  50 

2  25 

@  3  00 

— 

©  - 

2  50 

©  3  00 

3 

®  9 

3 

@  9 

2  00 

@  4  00 

75 

@  2  75 

1  50 

@  3  00 

1  25 

@  2  25 

87 

@  1  25 

v  50 

©  1  00 

3  50 

©  5  00 

1  25 

®  1  50 

75 

©  1  59 

50 

©  1  00 

75 

@  1  00 

25 

@  37 

4  50 

@  7  00 

1  75 

©  2  25 

30  00 

@75  00 

8  00 

@37  50 

_ 

®  - 

4  00 

@12  00 

_ 

©  - 

2  25 

©  3  00 

_ 

@  — 

1  25 

@  2  25 

_ 

©  — 

30 

@  1  50 

_ 

@  — 

2  CO 

@  5  00 

— 

©  - 

8 

@  15 

WEEK  ENDING 

July  lotli . 7,603  101 

July  2 2d . 7,539  133 

July  29th . 7,814  123 

August  5th .  9,351  120 

August  12  th . 8,161  112 

Total  for  5  Weeks...  .40,408  589 
do.forprev.4  TFeefcs.33,410  407 


21,704  31,257  63,010 
26,812  23,879  60,704 
23,866  31,392  70.876 
26,899  27,773  66,632 


2,375 
2,311 
2,681 
2,489 

3,187  26,590  42,(59  80,109 


13,043  130,901  156,360  341,361 
12,453  84,317  137,811  263,398 

Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 

31,272 
34,453 
37,638 
25,177 


.8.094 

118 

2,609 

26,180 

.8,352 

102 

3,113 

21,079 

.8,805 

90 

4,132 

17,576 

.7,187 

88 

2,301 

25,132 

Average  per  Week - 

do.  do.  last  Month _ 8,352 

do.  do.  prev's  Month — 8,305 
Average  per  Week,  1S71 . 7,187 

Sieef  Cattle.— Soon  after  the  close,  one  week  ago, 
the  markets  began  to  improve,  and  now  we  have  a  strong, 
active  trade,  with  all  that  was  lost  during  the  first  week  or 
two  fully  restored.  There  are  a  great  many  Texans  now 


coming  forward,  some  of  them  very  green,  and  have  1,0 
be  sold  low,  but  well-matured  stock  sells  even  better  by 
contrast.  Fat  Illinois,  Ohio,  aud  Kentucky  grades  readily 
command  13c.,  while  the  best  selections  sell  at  1354c.  The 
bulk  of  Texans  go  at  S‘4c.  @  9|4c.  Sales  were  made 
below  8c.  in  one  of  the  glutted  markets.  More  than 
300,000  Texans  have  already  been  driven  into  Kansas 
this  season,  and  they  are  etill  coming,  showing  that  this 
is  au  important  branch  of  the  trade. 


The  prices  of  the  past  5  weeks 

were : 

Range. 

Large  Sales. 

Aver. 

July  15 . 

_ 7%@13  c. 

10  @12  c. 

ii  v>c. 

July  22 . 

. 9  ©13  e. 

11  @12%c. 

12C. 

July  29 . 

. 8  @13%c. 

10  ®12%c. 

12%e. 

Aug.  5 . 

10  @12  c. 

12c. 

Aus- 13 . 

. 8%@13%c. 

9  @12  c. 

12c. 

IHilcIi  Cows. — Seldom  have  we  had  so  bad  a  cow 
trade  at  any  season  of  the  year,  much  less  in  hot  weather, 
when  the  demand  for  milk  is  usually  such  that  all  the 
producers  are  anxious  to  add  to  their  stock  of  milkers. 
Milk  has  sold  at  $1  ©  $1.25  it  40-quart  can,  much  of  the 
time  during  the  past  month,  which  leads  those  in  the 
business  to  lessen  rather  than  increase  the  number  of 
cows.  Common  cows  sell  at  $25  ®  $10,  fair  at  $50  @  $60, 

and  good  to  prime  at  $65©  $70 . Calves. — There 

was  a  good  demand  for  veals  during  the  first  half  of  the 
month,  and  prices  improved.  Fat  milk  calves  sold  at  13c. 
@  lOQc.  Just  now  there  is  a  surplus,  especially  of 
grass  calves.  The  latter  sell  very  low,  and  ought  not  to 
he  sent  in,  or,  if  they  are,  farmers  should  huy  them  for 
raising.  Quotations' of  grass  calves  are2%c.  ©  3!4c.  $ 
lb.,  live  weight;  common  to  fair  milk  veals,  7c.  ©  854c.; 
good  to  choice,  9c.  ©  9 5jc. . .  Slaeep  and  Lambs.— 
We  have  had  an  increase  in  numbers  and  not  much 
variation  in  the  price  of  sheep,  but  lambs  are  very  much 
lower,  and  glut  the  market.  They  are  coming  from  the 
West,  but  largely  from  this  State,  from  Canada,  and  from 
Kentucky.  Fat  sheep  reached  7c.,  and  even  754c.*,  a  fort¬ 
night  ago,  but  it  now  takes  good  lots  to  sell  above  6J4c. 
The  majority  of  the  iambs  sell, at  Sc.  ©  9c.  Quotations: 
Ordinary  sheep,  5c.  ©  554c.  <p  Ib.,  live  weight ;  fair  to 
good,  Gc.  ©  G?4c.;  prime  to  extra,  Gl/Sc.  fa)  6%c. ;  few  very 
choice,  7c.  Lambs,  7c.  ©  7:4c.  for  poor  ;  Sc.  ©  S'/2c.  for 

medium  to  good,  and  9c.  ©  9%c.  for  extras . Swine. 

—With  lighter  receipts  hogs  have  improved  in  price. 
They  are  now  being  sold  alive,  and  the  close  is  strong, 
with  rather  an  upward  tendency.  Live  are  worth  4%c.  © 
5c.;  city-dressed  Western,  6%c.  ©  6%c. 

- - - — - ►  — - 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and,  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  foim,  for  leant  of  space  elsewhere. 


UE  emitting;-  Money :  —  Checks  on 
New  York  City  Hanks  or  Hankers  are  best 
for  large  sums  ;  make  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange 
Judd  «fc  Co.  — Post-Office  Money  Orders, 

for  $50  or  less,  are  cheap  and  safe  also.  When  these  are  not 
obtainable,  register  letters,  affixing  stamps  for  post¬ 
age  and  registry ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in 
the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  the  above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss. 

Postage  :  On  American  Agriculturist,  3  cents 
a  quarter,  in  advance  ;  on  Hearth  and  Home ,  5  cents  per 
quarter.  Double  rates  if  not  paid  in  advance  at  the 
office  where  the  papers  are  received.  For  subscribers  ia 
British  America,  the  postage  must  be  sent  to  this  office 
for  prepayment  here. 

Bound  Copies  of  Volume  Thirty 

are  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office ;  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  last  fifteen  volumes 
(16  to  30)  will  also  be  forwarded  at  same  price.  Sets  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style,  at75  cents  per  vol.  (50  cents  extra,  if  return¬ 
ed  by  mail.)  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 

Cl«i!»s  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting 
for  each  addition  tlie  price  paid  by  the  original  members ; 
or  a  small  club  may  be  increased  to  a  larger  one  ;  thus  : 
a  person  having  sent  10  subscribers  and  $12,  may  after¬ 
ward  send  10  more  subscribers  with  only  $S  ;  making  a 
club  of  20  at  $1  each  ;  and  so  of  the  other  club  rates. 

State  ami  County  Fairs. — According- 

to  our  usual  custom  we  give,  on  pages  353  and  354,  a  list 
of  the  Fairs  to  he  held  during  the  present  month  and  the 
two  following  ones.  The  preparation  of  a  list  of  this 
kind  demands  a  great  deal  of  patient  labor,  and  we  have 
endeavored  to  make  it  as  perfect  as  possible.  If  Secreta¬ 
ries  would  send  us  notice  of  their  Fairs  earlier  than 
most  of  them  do,  our  list  would  be  more  satisfactory. 
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Wliislfey  I*icUles. — Several  correspond¬ 
ents  have  asked  liow  to  make  whiskey  pickles.  Wc  have 
had  no  experience  in  making  pickles  in  this  manner.  A 
correspondent  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “Take  one  gallon  of  whiskey  and  three  of  water. 
Put  into  a  tub  or  cask  as  you  pick  them,  the  cucumbers ; 
put  them  in  the  pickle  and  cover  with  a  cloth,  which  will 
have  to  be  washed  every  few  days,  as  often  as  the  mold 
gathers  on  it.  That  is  the  way  I  did  and  had  splendid  ' 
pickles.  You  must  use  pure  whiskey.”  In  this  process 
the  vinegar  is  made  in  contact  with  the  cucumbers.  All 
vinegar  comes  from  the  decomposition  of  alcohol,  whether 
made  from  cider,  wine,  molasses  and  water,  or  by  what¬ 
ever  process.  In  the  above  a  dilute  alcohol — probably 
through  the  influence  of  the  fermenting  matter  in  the 
cucumber  —  becomes  converted  gradually  into  vinegar. 
The  process  does  not  seem  to  ns  an  economical  one. 

Preserving-  Okr:t. — “j  T.  S.,”  Sullivan 
Co.,  Mo.  Okra  is  preserved  by  slicing  the  pods  (tender 
and  fit  for  the  table)  crosswise  in  sections  about  half  an 
inch  long,  running  them  upon  a  string  and  drying  them  in 
the  snn.  When  wanted  for  use  they  are  soaked  until  soft. 
Besides  its  use  in  soups  and  stews,  fresh  okra  is  liked  by 
many  boiled  and  dressed  with  drawn  bntter  in  the  manner 
of  asparagus. 

Lombardy  Poplars.— “  E.  E.  W.,"  of 
Nebraska,  asks :  “  How  far  apart  should  Lombardy  pop¬ 
lars  be  planted  to  appear  best  as  a  feature  in  the  land¬ 
scape  on  a  rolling  prairie.  I  wish  to  set  out  a  single  row 
for  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  fh  the  shape  of  a  carpenter’s 
square.”— We  should  say  that  fifty  miles  wai  near  enough 
for  Lombardy  poplars  in  Nebraska  or  anywhere  else.  A 
more  worthless  tree  can  not  be  planted.  It  makes  an  in¬ 
sufficient  wind-break,  and  is  almost  valueless  as  limber 
and  fuel.  Besides,  it  is  excessively  ugly,  having  no  more 
beauty  than  a  telegraph-pole.  A  plantation  of  the  size 
proposed  would  be  “  a  feature  in  the  landscape  ”  that 
would  bo  horrible  to  contemplate.  Plant  Silver  Maple, 
Black  Walnut,  White  Willow,  or  even  Cottonwood  or 
Ailanthus,  but  don’t  disfigure  your  place  with  miserable 
Lombardy  Poplars. 

A  Boole  on  Gardening-How  Not 

to  ®o. — We  print  the  following  as  a  specimen  to  show 
the  qneer  things  people  will  do,  and  how  they  seem  to 
take  pains  to  defeat  their  own  objects :  “  May  22.  Would 
you  please  tell  me  in  your  next  issue  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  where  to  get  a  good  book,  not  too  expensive ,  about 
gardening  ?  If  you  have  any  in  stock,  please  let  me  know 
the  price.  Yours  respectfully,  W.  C.” — Had  the  writer 
signed  his  name  we  could  have  sent  him  a  marked  cata¬ 
logue,  and  he  would  not  have  been  obliged  to  wait  until 
September  for  an  answer.  Even  now  we  do  not  know 
whether  he  wants  a  book  on  kitchen,  fruit,  flower,  or 
vegetable  gardening.  Month  after  month  we  advertise  the 
largest  collection  of  works  on  gardening  in  the  country, 
and  yet  our  correspondent  writes  to  know  where  to  get 
one.  We  have  hundreds  of  jnst  such  indefinite  letters. 
If  “  W.  C.”  will  tell  us  what  he  want3,  wre  shall  be  very 
glad  to  reply.  “A.  E.  S.,”  who  writes  for  Pastel  Board, 
may  consider  the  above.  Had  he  sent  his  name  we 
should  have  replied  by  letter..  We  do  not  answer  purely 
personal  matters  through  the  paper. 

Landscape  Gardening.  —  The  author 
of  that  valuable  work,  “  Beautifying  Country  Homes,” 
Mr.  J.  Weidenmann,  having  returned  from  a  residence  of 
some  years  abroad,  is  again  practicing  his  profession  in 
Hartford,  Ct.  Mr.  W.’s  work  at  Hartford  and  elsewhere 
attests  his  ability,  and  those  who  wish  to  consult  a  land¬ 
scape  architect  can  be  sure  of  being  well  served  if  they 
apply  to  Mr.  Weidenmann. 

CastorBeans. — “  D.  W.,”  Polk  Co.,  Texas. 
There  are  several  kinds  of  beans  cultivated  for  ornament, 
but,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  only  one  species  is  grown  for 
commercial  purposes.  As  this  is  a  plant  largely  affected 
by  climate,  it  would  bo  advisable  for  you  to  procure  seed 
that  has  been  found  profitable  in  your  State.  Probably 
your  seedsmen  could  supply  you.  The  pomace  or  cake, 
after  the  oil  has  been  expressed,  is  of  positive  value  as  a 
fertilizer.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  nitrogen,  and 
forms  a  highly  stimulating  compost. 

IfiocJe  3>51  for  Caterpillars. — Jas.  H. 
Robinson,  Lawrence  Co.,  Pa.,  writes  that  for  the  last 
eight  or  ten  years  he  has  nsed  crude  rock-oil  with  great 
success.  Ho  keeps  a  vessel  of  oil  at  hand,  and  when  he 
discovers  a  caterpillar’s  nest,  he  applies  the  oil  by  means 
of  a  quill.  He  also  uses  it  effectively  for  worms  that 
molest  his  grape-vines.  The  oil  he  uses  is  the  Mahoning 
crude  oil,  and  no  injury  has  resulted  from  its  application. 
Whether  this  particular  kind  of  petroleum  J3  different 
from  that  from  other  localities,  we  are  not  informed.  The 


use  of  petroleum  in  general  upon  plants  has  been  at¬ 
tended  with  variable  results — sometimes  injury  has  been 
done,  while  others,  like  Mr.  R.,  use  it  with  impunity. 
This  induces  us  to  think  that  there  is  a  difference  in 
petroleum  as  far  as  its  influence  upon  vegetation  goes. 

Agricultural  Colleges. —The  “Kansas 
Farmer”  is  doing  a  good  work  in  showing  up  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  in  several  States  the  Agricultural  College 
Fund  has  been  misappropriated.  It  is  through  the  efforts 
of  this  paper  that  the  management  of  the  Kansas  College 
has  been  kept  out  of  the  hands  of  lawyers,  doctors,  and 
antiquated  clergymen. 

Crops  in  Southern  Ohio. — Col.  J.  T. 
Worthington,  of  Chillicotlie,  writes :  “  The  hay  crop  is 
short  all  over  Southern  Ohio,  wheat  very  good  in  quality 
but  not  over  two  thirds  of  an  average  in  quantity.  Our 
main  crop,  corn,  promises  well,  and  will  probably  be 
over  an  average.  We  have  a  fine  fruit  year.  Apples, 
peaches,  pears,  grapes,  melons,  and  figs  are  doing  or 
promising  well.” 

Ituddiug. — In  the  article  upon  “  Propagation 
by  Budding,”  pages  343  and  344,  it  should  have  been 
stated  that  figure  1  was  from  “  Warder’s  American 
Pomology,”  figures  2,  8,  and  9  are  from  Mr.  Fulton’s 
very  thorough  work  upon  “Peach  Culture,”  and  figures 
3  to  7  from  “  Barry’s  Fruit-Garden,”  a  work  that  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  wishes  to  propagate  or 
grow  fruit  trees.  There  is  no  other  work  that  contains 
so  much  of  just  the  information  that  every  grower  of 
fruit,  whether  on  the  large  or  small  scale,  requires. 

llnglisli  Gardeners  isi  America,. — 

Our  associate,  Peter  Henderson,  now  in  Europe,  has 
written  an  article  to  “  The  Garden  ”  with  the  above  title. 
Its  object  is  to  give  advice  to  English  gardeners  who 
propose  emigrating  to  this  country.  One  point  that  he 
particularly  insists  upon  is  that  they  should  not  arrive 
here  during  the  summer  and  fall  months.  In  February 
and  March  labor  is  always  in  demand,  and  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  places,  while  at  other  seasons  it  is 
very  rare  that  a  competent  man  can  find  a  situation,  no 
also  advises  men  with  families  not  to  come  out  unless 
they  hive  first  engaged  a  suitable  place. 

Wire  for  Pegs  and  Stitches. — The 

American  Cable  Screw  Wire  Co.  manufacture  boots  and 
shoes  in  which  a  screw-twisted  wire  takes  the  place  of 
pegs  or  stitches.  A  trial  of  these  goods  for  several 
months  past,  and  the  testimony  we  have  from  dealers, 
proves  this  method  of  fastening  soles  to  be  a  good  im¬ 
provement.  There  is  no  ripping ;  the  wire  holds  until 
the  sole  of  the  shoe  is  fairly  worn  out. 

Sowing  Clover  on  Timothy . — “  B.  H. 

W.,”  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  asks  if  he  can  get  a  catch  of  clover 
on  a  timothy  meadow,  by  sowing  the  seed  on  the  snow.  It 
would  be  better  to  wait  until  the  sod  can  be  harrowed  in 
the  spring  as  early  as  possible,  and  sow  six  quarts  of 
clover  per  acre,  immediately  afterward,  and  then  run  over 
the  field  with  a  brush  harrow. 

In|mry  to  the  Iloof. — “J.  G.,”  Macon 
Co.,  Mo.,  has  a  horse  which  injured  its  hoof,  and  proud 
flesh  has  appeared  in  the  wound.  He  wants  to  know 
what  to  do  in  this  case.  A  solution  of  sixteen  grains  of 
chloride  of  zinc  in  a  pint  of  water,  applied  as  a  wash  to 
the  wound,  would  probably  remove  the  proud  flesh  and 
cause  a  healthy  action. 

•ffersicy  Cattle.  —  Col.  Waring,  of  Ogden 
Farm,  Secretary  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  has 
edited  a  very  comprehensive  essay  on  this  breed,  as  a 
contribution  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Club’s  Herd  Re¬ 
gister.  This  essay  is  now  published  in  pamphlet  form, 
together  with  the  Constitution  of  the  Club  :  a  list  of  its 
members,  with  their  addresses ;  and  instructions  for 
offering  pedigrees  for  registry.  The  price  is  50  cents,  by- 
mail,  post-paid  ;  for  sale  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  245Broad- 
way.  New  York. 

IParsous  £c  Co. — This  well-known  firm 
has  dissolved,  and  formed  two  separate  establishments. 
The  extensive  stock  of  evergreens,  rhododendrons,  ca¬ 
mellias,  and  other  specialties,  has  been  divided  between 
the  two  new  firms,  Samuel  B.  Parsons  &  Sons,  and 
Robert  B.  Parsons  &  Co.,  both  of  which  will  carry  on 
the  business  in  Flushing. 

Jersey  Herd  -  Book. — 11.  Q.  Tenney, 
Colorado.  The  cost  of  a  record  in  the  “Jersey  Herd- 
Book  ”  is  two  dollars. 

Travelisig-CIgairs  for  In¬ 
valids.— It  often  happens  that  invalids  who  are  unable 


to  walk,  and  persons  who  have  received  injuries,  retain 
considerable  strength  in  their  hands.  All  such  can 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  locomotion  in-doors  and  out,  by 
using  Smith’s  chairs.  These  are  made  of  different  Bizes 
and  patterns,  but  the  principle  is  the  same  in  all.  There 
are  large  driving  wheels  which  are  easily  moved  by  the 
hand,  and  the  contrivance  for  changing  direction  is  very 
simple  and  easily  managed.  Hundreds  of  invalids 
would  derive  great  comfort  from  a  chair  of  this  kind. 

SaXN'HSST  SIIJilIBLOS.— “Stealing  the 
Livery  ol  Heaven  ”  to  serve  mammon,  is  variously  prac¬ 
ticed.  We  don’t  like  to  throw  a  straw  in  the  way  of 
securing  wide  contributions  to  assist  feeble  churches, 
and,  whenever  there  is  a  spare  dollar  in  the  exchequer, 
wo  enjoy  taking  a  hand  in  any  effort  to  establish  a  beacon- 
light  of  the  gospel  in  a  dark  corner.  But  those  who  send 
out  circulars  to  the  general  public,  asking  for  small  sums 
in  aid  of  churches,  will  need  nowadays  to  furnish  pretty 
strong  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  such  appeals,  and 
that  the  money  will  be  properly  used,  because  snndry 
thieves,  locating  themselves  in  out  of-thc-way  places, 
make  up  very  plausible  appeals  for  such  objects,  which 
are  well  calculated  to  deceive  unwary  benevolent  people. 
The  money  generously  sent  to  aid  such  churches  is  pock¬ 
eted  by  pseudo  “  treasurers,”  who  usually  assume  a  name 
of  the  feminine  gender.  We  have  exposed  some  such 
operators,  and  have  before  us  circulars  not  yet  investi¬ 
gated  fully,  that  are  suspicious,  to  say  the  least.  In  one 
case  of  this  kind  we  wrote  for  information,  and  received 
an  answer  “All  right,”  but,  as  it  afterwards  appeared, 
our  letter  was  intercepted  and  answered  by  the  operator 
himself.  Every  leading  Christian  denomination  has  a 
regular  organization  (called  Church  Extension  Society,  or 
similar  name),  which  will  receive  and  properly  apply 

contributions  of  this  kind . Another  Thief  of  Heaven’s 

Livery  is  the  following : 

“  ZW  To  Consumptives.— The  advertiser,  having  been 
permanently  cured  of  that  dread  disease,  Consumption, 
by  a  simple  remedy,  is  anxious  to  make  known  to  his 
fellow-sufferers  the  means  of  cure.  To  all  who  desire  it, 
he  will  send  a  copy  of  the  prescription  used  (free  of 
charge),  with  the  directions  for  preparing  and  using  the 
same,  which  they  will  find  a  sure  Cure  for  Consump¬ 
tion-,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  etc.  Parties  wishing  the 
prescription  will  please  address  Rev.  EDWARD  A.  WIL¬ 
SON,  194  Penn  street,  Williamsburgh,  N.  Y.” 

This  fellow  has  been  operating  for  many  years.  Wc  have 
often  exposed  him,  hut  he  still  finds  plenty  of  ignorant 
dupes,  for  we  see  the  above  advertisement  in  many 
papers,  marked  to  be  inserted  for  a  whole  year,  and  ha 
has  paid  a  great  many  thousands  of  dollars  for  advertis¬ 
ing,  ail  of  which  has  of  course  come  out  of  the  pockets 
of  poor,  deluded  sick  people,  or  those  who  think  they 
are  sick.  This  so-called  Rev.  Wilson  claimed  to  belong 
to  the  “Methodist  New  naven  Conference,”  until  we 
published  the  fact  that  there  was  no  such  conference 
known  to  Methodists,  since  which  time  he  lias  used  other 
subterfuges.  In  his  circulars  he  talks  very  sanctimo¬ 
niously,  and  works  upon  the  feelings  of  his  patrons — says 
“he  sends  the  prescription  to  consumptive  sufferers,  not 
from  any  mercenary  or  selfish  motives,  but  from  a  sense 
of  Christian  duty,”  etc.,  etc. — a  lot  of  bosh  that  ought  to 
put  any  intelligent  person  on  his  guard.  For  the  benefit 
of  our  newer  readers,  we  republish  his  prescription  as 
he  now  gives  it  to  those  who  answer  his  advertisements : 

Extract  Blodgetti,  3  ounces;  Hypopliosphites  of  Lime 
and  Soda,  %  ounce ;  Alantin  (pura),  1  drachm;  Meconin 
(pura),  'A  scruple;  Extract  Cinchona,  2  drachms;  Loaf 
Sugar,  t  ft.;  Pure  Port-wine,  X  pint;  Cold  Water.  1  quart. 
Mix  well,  etc.  Dose,  one  large  table-snoonful  before  each 
meal,  anrl  a  fourth  one  before  going  to  bed.  This  for 
adults.  For  delicate  females,  and  persons  under  18,  one 
third  less  for  the  first  week. 

There  you  have  what  the  very  Rev.  fellow  pays  thousands 
of  dollars  in  advertising,  to  inform  you  you  can  get  free  by 
sending  to  him.  We  make  you  no  charge  for  giving  it  to 
everybody  free.  But  we  will-  just  hint  that  you  can  not 
get  any  such  dose  put  np  by  a  druggist,  even  if  it  were 
worth  buying.  But  here  comes  the  benevolent,  very  Rev. 
Wilson  (so  called),  and  offers  to  supply  it  to  you  for  $4, 
you  paying  the  express ;  or,  lie  will  send  all  except  the 
wine,  sugar,  and  water,  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  $3.30 :  and 
here  is  where  the  “  prophet  ”  comes  in  to  this  fellow, 
who  claims  to  be  a  “  poor  man.”  He  is  an  outrageous 
swindler,  one  of  that  mean  kind  who  work  upon  the 
fears  and  hopes  of  poor  sick  people  by  his  hypocritical, 
pious  asseverations,  and  take  from  them  money  which 
they  can  illy  spare,  without  returning  an  equivalent.  We 
are  sorry  to  see  editors  of  respectable  papers  helping 
him,  by  inserting  his  advertisement — because  lie  divides 
his  profits  with  them  in  the  form  of  pay  for  the  use  of 

their  columns . And  here  let  its  remind  the  reader  that, 

as  a  rule,  they  can  place  no  reliance  on  quotations  from 
newspapers  recommending  varfous  medicines,  etc.  It  is  a 
trick  of  operators  to  insert  notices,  letters,  and  other 
commendations  of  themselves,  or  their  wares,  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  columns  of  newspapers,  and  then  give  quota¬ 
tions  from  these  advertisements  as  if  they  were  editorial 

indorsements . “Married  women,”  and  all  other's, 

should  promptly  burn  all  the  printed  trash  sent  them  by 
the  fellow  calling  himself  “  Madams  (Mmes.)  Geary, 
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Stevens  &  Co.,”  who,  to  dodge  the  surveillance  of  the 
New  York  Poet-Offlce  and  the  new  laws  of  N.  Y.  State, 
puts  his  P.  O.  address  at  Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  P.  O.  Their 
(his)  medicines,  instruments,  etc.,  if  ever  sent  at  all,  are 
villainous,  and  of  no  effect  except  to  deceive  people  into 
vice  and  trouble,  and  put  money  into  his  pocket.  He 
operates  safely  because  no  one  of  his  patrons  would  dare 

to  publicly  appear  as  a  witness . Why  will  the  press 

continue  to  advertise  J.  II.  Peeves,  73  Nassau  st.,  N.  Y.  ? 
ITas  he  not  sent  cantharidcs  “love-powders”  enough, 
and  cheated  enough  “  victims  of  early  indiscretions,”  to 

be  shut  out  of  all  decent  journals? . Robt.  E.  Bell, 

147  E.  15th  st.,  N.  Y.,  and  what  he  calls  “  the  Clinton 
Medical  and  Surgical  Institute,”  arc  not  found  in  the 
New  York  City  Directory . W.  II.  Chichester  has  ap¬ 

peared  too  often  in  these  columns  to  need  further  atten¬ 
tion  from  us  at  present . Hugh  Passing,  170  Broadway, 

pretends  to  be  Supt.  of  a  Safe  Deposit  Company,  and 
writes  to  parties  to  send  him  the  storage  dues  on  valu¬ 
able  parcels  left  for  them — an  out-and-out  swindle . 

Several  parties  advertise  to  secure  loans,  etc.,  on  South¬ 
ern  real  estate— -always  asking  from  §1  to  $20  in  ndvance. 
We  have  inquired  after  several  of  these,  and  in  every  case 
found  them  swindlers.  We  advise  all  who  receive  such 
circulars  and  blank  forms  of  application  to  give  them  no 
heed  whatever,  and  especially  to  send  no  money  to  them, 
unless  through  a  trustworthy  friend  in  the  city,  who  will 
go  in  person  and  see  the  parties— if  they  can  find  them, 
which  is  seldom  if  ever  the  ease.  As  a  rule,  they  bother 
you  for  particulars,  report  against  your  application,  mid 
pocket  the  money  you  have  sent,  which  is  what,  and  all, 

they  are  after . Thc“N.  W.  Fire  Relief  Concerl,” 

and  “National  Benefit  for  Needy  Families  of  Soldiers 
and  Sailors,”  2G7  Broadway,  is  an  exploded  concern,  if 
ever  anything  hut  a  humbug . An  adventurer  in  Lin¬ 

coln,  Neb.,  is  advertising  a  $253,033  legal  drawing,  osten¬ 
sibly  for  the  benefit  of  a  City  Hospital  there.  Prudent 
people  will  avoid  the  loss  of  their  money  by  keeping  it 
out  of  this  concern.  If  disposed  to  invest,  first  write  to 
the  Mayor  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  and  see  how  much  he  in¬ 
dorses  it . Pardee  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  still 

operate  upon  greenhorns,  selling  them  “tickets”  at  fif¬ 
teen  to  twenty-five  cents  each,  which  tickets  are  so  many 
falsehoods,  as  they  promise,  for  example,  that  for  $2.24 
sent  to  the  said  Pardee  &  Co.  you  will  receive  a  $33 
watch.  Will  not  the  authorities  of  Binghamton  conserve 
the  credit  of  their  beautiful  city,  and  benefit  the  public 
by  speedily  squelching  or  jugging  this  swindling  concern? 
We  are  tired  of  receiving  from  all  over  the  State  the  cir¬ 
culars  and  tickets  sent  out  by  Pardee  &  Co.,  so  called. 
..... .R.  n.  Foster,  Fourth  street,  Williamsbnrgli,  N.  Y., 

is  like  Pardee,  or  worse  if  possible.  Wc  thought  this 
swindle  dead  last  year,  but  wo  have  new  circulars  dated 
1S73.  lie  orders  money  sent  to  “R.  n.  Foster,  care  cf 
Westcott’s  Express,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.”  We  hope  no  de¬ 
cent  express  company  favors  this  swindle . The 

“Spanish Policy”  swindler, at  10  S.  5th ave.,N.Y.,  works 
under  such  new  names  as  C.  W.  Alter,  D.  B.  White,  C. 
M.  Payne,  etc.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  the  N.  Y.  P.  0. 
to  deliver  no  letters,  except  for  well-known,  responsible 
parties,  at  No.  10  S.  5th  avc.,  or  No.  22  W.  4th  st.,  or  No. 

31  Amity  st.,  or  No.  CO  Fourth  avc.,  etc.  ? . Amongthc 

names  assumed  by  the  “Queer”  operators  we  find  for 
22  W.  4th  st.,  James  Ilippel,  alias  B.  S.  Carey,  alias  F. 
Benton;  at  01  Amity  st..  Geo.  W.  Beach,  alias  D.  M. 
Palmer,  alias  James  P.  Sargent;  at  83  Fourth  avc.,  J.  E. 
Morrell;  at  23  Wooster  st., AY.  B.  Messier ;  atlOSBlceckcr 
st.,  Levi  P.  Rose,  alias  Warner  Ely ;  at  202  Chestnut  sh, 

Philadelphia,  Brown  &  Billings . In  reference  to 

“  Lock-box  23,  Lincoln,  I!!.,”  spoken  of  last  month,  the 
Postmaster,  II.  D.  C.'adwalladcr,  Esq.,  writes  us  that,  one 
James  F.  Freeman  edited  a  little  sheet,  there  called  the 
“  Silver  Leaf,”  and  took  the  above  box,  and  that  letters 
were  delivered  to  him  on  the  supposition  that  they  were 
upon  business  connected  with  the  paper;  but  that  they 
are  now  sent  to  the  Dead-Letter  office.  All  right ;  we 
are  glad  for' tlie  credit  of  both  the  people  and  the  Post¬ 
master  that  they  are  rid  of  that  discreditable  nuisance. 
Of  tiie  political  operations  of  Freeman  wc  have  nothing 
to  say  in  this  journal,  because  we  admit  no  political  mat¬ 
ters  or  allusions  whatever . John  M.  Tullraan,  3  Dutch 

st.,  N.  Y.,  is  on  a  stealing  raid.  No  one  offering  such 
vile  books  as  are  named  in  his  circular  would  hesitate  a 
moment  to  steal  and  appropriate  every  penny  sent  to  him. 
Wesley  Smith,  of  Palatine,  Cooke  Co.,  Ilk,  is  no  better. 
Let  no  one  be  deceived  by  his  “Private  Instructions.” 
He  will  pocket  your  money,  or  at  most  send  you  a  small, 
villainous  Bliect,  unreliable,  deceptive,  and  dangerous. 


The  d>ltl  rIVotaI»le. — “  J.  M.,”  Camp-Hill, 
Pa.,  lias  the  same  trouble  we  ali  have — want  of  manure— 
and  wants  to  know  bow  lie  can  get  over  it.  Xlis  rotation 
Is  that,  usual  in  the  East— corn,  oats,  wheat,  grass,  with 
manure  oil  theoat-stuklAe ;  and  lie  asks  would  303  pounds 
of  superphosphate,  at  iliroc  cents  per  pound,  pay  to  use. 
— “  J.  M."  should  read  the  article  in  this  present  number 
of  the  Agriculturist,  “Hints  about  Wheat,”  which  will 


convey  the  information  wanted.  It  will  be  useful  for  him 
to  consider  whether  it  would  not  pay  to  put  all  his 
manure  on  half  his  land,  and  raise  larger  crops,  and  so 
gradually  increase  his  supply  of  manure. 

Hay-Press. — J.  Newton,  Alstead,  N.  n., 
writes  U3  that  there  is  a  hay-press  made  in  Albany, 
IT.  Y.,  which  will  pack  570  pounds  in  a  bale.  This  is 
intended  for  the  benefit  of  G.  L. 

Salt. — “A  Young  Fanner,”  Chester  Co.,  Pa., 
asks  what  is  the  effect  of  salt  on  land. — Practically,  salt 
u  found  to  stiffen  the  straw  of  grain  crops,  and  to  increase 
the  amount  of  the  clover  and  grass  crops.  This  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  water  in  which  salt  is  dis¬ 
solved  is  able  to  dissolve  more  silica  than  pure  water,  and 
this  helps  to  improve  the  straw,  the  ash  of  which  consists 
almost  wholly  of  silica ;  also,  salt  enables  water  to  dis¬ 
solve  more  gypsum,  or  other  forms  of  lime  whicli  improve 
the  crops  of  grass  and  clover.  Tlius  far  we  can  speak 
understanding^,  hut  little  further,  as  salt  itself,  or  its  com¬ 
ponent  substances,  chlorine  and  soda,  are  bnt  very  spar¬ 
ingly  found  in  the  substance  of  plants  grown  on  farms. 

Fair  lasts. — For  very  full  list  of  Fairs  see 
pages  353  and  354. 

About  Beans. — A.  CUavannes,  Knoxville, 
Telia.,  wants  to  know  all  about  gathering  beaus  and 
keeping  them  from  the  weevils.  Beans  should  bo  gath¬ 
ered  by  pulling  them  up  by  the  roots  wheu  they  are  ripe, 
leaving  them  oil  the  ground  until  dry,  or,  if  there  is  dan¬ 
ger  of  rain,  stacking  them  around  a  pole  five  feet  long 
stnek  in  the  ground,  in  tall  narrow  stacks,  and  capping 
them  with  straw,  until  they  are  ready  to  thrash.  They 
should  he  well  preserved  from  rain,  as  their  color  is  much 
injured  by  damp  or  mildew.  The  weevil  gets  into  the 
bean  during  its  early  growth,  when  the  pod  is  soft,  at 
whicli  time  the  parent  beetle  deposits  its  egg  i:i  the  pod, 
and  the  grub  eats  its  way  into  the  bean,  where  it  remains 
until  the  next  spring.  Therefore  no  management  after 
harvest  can  affect  it. 

Fisk  -  Nets  nnd  Skeep  -  Nets.  —  Tlie 
various  inquiries  about  fisli-ncts  and  nets  far  folding 
shoe;)  on  pasture  need  illustrations  fer  satiafactery 
replies ;  and  these  require  time  to  prepare.  Y.'e  shall 
endeavor  to  have  these  in  season. 

Size  of  a  djaiars  illeastitre. — “  J.  C.  B.,” 
Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  asks  what  is  the  size  of  the  quart  used 
by  milk  dealers. — The  quart  is  the  fourth  part  of  a gallon. 
A  gallon,  by  United  States  law,  in  force  where  no  con¬ 
flicting  State  law  fixes  any  other  standard,  is  2S1  cubic 
inches,  and  contains  8.355  (eight  and  three  hundred  and 
fifty-five  thousandths)  pounds  of  distilled  water  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  C0°v  This  measure  is,  or  ought  to  he,  nsed 
by  milk  dealers  and  all  sellers  of  liquids. 

A  Teaky  Cistern. —  IT.  Ripley,  Brown 
Co.,  O.,  lias  a  cistern,  in  the  bottom  of  which  a  vein  of 
water  lias  forced  its  way  through  tlie  cement,  and  now 
the  soakage  from  the  barn-yard  finds  its  way  into  it ; 
bow  shall  he  remedy  it? — There  is  no  remedy  hut  to  dig  a 
new  cistern.  Where  a  stream  of  water  is  cut  it  is  useless 
to  try  to  keep  it  out;  it  will  work  throngh  sooner  or 
later,  unless  means  arc  taken  which  will  be  more  trou¬ 
blesome  than  making  a  new  cistern. 

Pumpin;?  ky  Clock-Work. — Geo.  E. 
Johnstone,  Louisville,  asks  if  it  wonld  he  practicable 
for  a  machine  run  by  weights  to  pump  water  from  a  well, 
and  to  raise  in  twenty-four  hours  100  gallons  to  a  bight 
of  85  feet,. — This  is  perfectly  practicable  and  easy,  and  a 
machine  on  the  principle  of  that  figured  in  the  Agricul¬ 
turist  of  March,  1S72,  page  97.  to  he  wound  up  by  a  horse, 
might  be  constructed  at  a  slight  cost,  that  would  run 
twenty-four  hours,  and  do  the  work  required. 

Weather  Indicator. — “A Reader”  wants 
a  cheap  weather  indicator  that  will  foretell  rain  and 
storms.  A  barometer  is  the  most  reliable.  The  cheap 
weather  indicators  soon  become  useless,  and  are  not  to 
be  depended  on  at  the  best. 

Tanniiig;. — “T.  S.  S.”  sends  (he  following 
directions  for  preparing  skins  when,  as  it  often  happens, 
“  brains  ”  can  not  be  procured  for  dressing  them  :  If  the 
skins  are  dry,  soak  them  two  or  three  days  ;  then  break 
them — that  is,  rub  them  on  the  flesh  side  with  the  hack 
of  a  fleshing-knife  until  they  are  perfectly  soft.  Remove 
the  hair  by  immersing  them  in  lime-water.  Then  steep 
them  a  week  or  ten  days  in  a  fermenting  mixtnrc  of 
bran,  say  two  pounds  of  wheat-bran  to  every  gallon  of 
water.  Then  scrape  and  clean  them,  and  put  them  into 
what  is  called  the  “  white  bath,”  composed,  for  one  hun¬ 
dred  deer  or  sheep  skins,  of  a  boiling  solution  of  twelve 


to  eighteen  pounds  of  alum  ia  twelve  gallons  of  wBkn 
to  which  add  two  and  a  half  pounds  salt.  Pass  the  eUne 
separately  through  the  bath,  and  them  Immense  the 
whole  together  for  ten  minutes.  A  paste  is  then  made, 
by  gradually  adding,  during  careful  stirring,  first  fifteen 
pounds  of  wheat-flour  to  the  above  alum  hath,  gently 
heated,  and  subsequently  the  yolks  of  fifty  eggs,  and  then 
incorporating  the  whole  thoroughly.  The  skins,  after 
being  passed  through  this  paste  singly,  are  then  trans¬ 
ferred  to  it  in  bulk  and  left  for  twenty-four  hours.  They 
are  then  stretched  on  poles  to  dry,  when  they  are  worked 
on  the  “  softening  iron  ’’—that  is,  rub  them  over  a  shove? 
or  any  kind  of  round  iron  to  stretch  them  and  develop 
whiteness.  They  will  be  white  as  snow  nsd  soil  os 
velvet.  Color  can  be  imparted  with  dye  staffs, 

To  Remove  a  Cow’s  Horn. — “R.M.H.W 

wants  to  cut  off  a  cow’s  horn  whicli  grows  too  close  to 
her  face,  and  wants  directions. — If  the  end  of  the  hor* 
only  requires  removal,  merely  sawing  it  off  with  a  fine 
sharp  saw  will  be  sufficient.  But  the  lower  part  of  the 
born  is  filled  with  a  sensitive  cellular  substance,  and  if 
the  horn  needs  cutting  there  the  animal  must  be  secured, 
and  when  the  horn  is  removed  by  means  of  the  saw  the 
stump  must  he  bound  up  with  a  cloth  saturated  with  tor 
to  exclude  the  air,  when  the  wound  will  gradually  hert 
over.  The  same  treatment  should  be  applied  to  a  hor* 
broken  off  at  tlie  lower  part. 

IVmtriloqnlfiiBm.  —  “  Bailor-boy.”  This  Is 
something  so  far  out  of  our  lino,  that  we  are  unable  to 
give  you  any  advice  about  it. 

Colorado  Wheat. — Spring  wheat  raised 
by  irrigation  in  Colorado  the  past  season,  stood  five  feet 
five  inches  in  hight. 

Now  York  State  Poultry  Society. 

—The  Semi-Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Poultry  Society  was  held  at  their  rooms,  No.  27  Chatham 
street.  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  July  9th.  After  some 
preliminary  business,  it  was  “ Resolved,  That  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Poultry  Bulletin  having  become  a  burden  on 
the  Executive  Committee,  and  personally  upon  the 
Treasurer,  if,  in  the  judgment  of  said  Committee,  any 
arrangement  can  bo  made  for  the  conducting  of  the 
Journal  by  another  publisher,  they  are  empowered  to 
take  any  action  they  deem  best  in  the  premises,  consider¬ 
ing  the  interests  of  all  concerned.”  Tlie  time  and  place 
for  the  next  Exhibition  were  then  considered,  and  it  was 
finally  “  Resolved,  That  this  Society  do  not  now  decide 
upon  holding  an  Exhibition,  but  that  the  whole  subject 
be  referred  to  a  special  meeting  of  the  Society,  to  be 
called  by  tlie  President,  and  held  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  on 
Wednesday,  October  2d,  at  2  o’clock  r.M.,  during  the 
Annual  Fai  r  of  the  New  York  State.  Agricultural  Society." 

Pickles. — G.  W.  Drew,  Menomonee  Co., 
Mich.,  and  several  others.  All  that  wc  know  about  the 
pickles  “  such  as  you  see  la  the  stores,”  is  that  they  ere 
put  up  in  perfectly  white  vinegar  made  from  whiskey. 
Pieklc-making  is  a  trade  that  has  to  be  learned  the  same 
as  the  confectioner’s,  baker’s,  or  similar  trades.  If  you 
wish  to  go  into  the  business,  it  would  be  best  to  employ 
a  workman  who  understands  it. 

Tke  Best  Breed  olm  B»g;s. — “A Sailor- 

hoy, ^ "  of  Canada,  wants  a  dog  of  the  best  breed  for  a 
watch-dog,  one  that  is  faithful  and  kind.— Old  Dog  Tray 
would  just  suit  him,  “  for  he  was  faithful,  he  was  kind,” 
lmt  we  believe  he  is  doad,  unfortunately,  and  there  is  do 
help  for  the  sailor-bov  but  to  get  a  Newfoundland  dog. 
Bnt,  like  all  other  dogs,  they  like  mutton  “  ower  week" 

Flowing'  Undies*  Weeds. — “H.  H.  H.,” 

Fcnnville.  Mich.,  sends  us  a  plan  of  plowing  under  weeds 
and  long  grass,  whicli  we  supposed  everybody  knew  of, 
but  as  lie  thinks  it  new  perhaps  it  may  he  worth  repeat¬ 
ing.  It  is  to  hang  a  chain  from  the  plow-beam  near  the 
coulter  to  the  right-hand  end  of  the  cvener,  and  allowing 
it  to  drag  in  a  loop  in  the  furrow,  so  as  just  to  clear  toe 
falling  earth  and  drag  the  weeds  under  it. 

Level  lor  Hrrigatiosi. — “R.  Q.  T.,™ 

Fort  Collins,  C.  T.,  asks  if  there  is  any  simple  instru¬ 
ment  that  can  bo  used  for  taking  levels  for  irrigation, 
which  would  serve  the  purpose  of  the  costly  surveyor’s 
level.  A  very  good  substitute  for  the  surveyor’s  instru¬ 
ment  may  be  made  with  a  common  mason’s  spirit-level, 
to  the  cuds  of  which  sights,  with  cross-hairs,  may  be 
attached.  The  level  may  be  rosted  on  a  “  Jacob-staff," 
cr  a  tripod  furnished  with  a  small  table  at  the  top.  Any 
carpenter  cr  mechanic  can  get  it  up  at  the  expense  at 
two  cr  three  dollars  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  l«tsi 

Exhibitors  sjt.  Fairs  will  find  oar  list  of 

coming  Fairs  on  pages  353  and  354. 
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Bed-Bugs.— “  J.  W.  W.,"  Windsor,  N.  S., 
lias  purchased  a  wooden  house,  which  he  finds  tenanted 
with  bed-bugs,  and  asks  what  to  do.  One  of  our  asso¬ 
ciates  was  troubled  in  a  similar  manner,  and  completely 
conquered  them  by  blowing  tho  Persian  insect-powder 
into  every  crack  and  cranny.  This  powder  to  be  effec¬ 
tive  must  be  fresh,  and  have  been  well  preserved.  That 
put  up  in  small  tins,  as  11  magnetic  powder,”  and  under 
various  other  names,  is  often  worthless.  Get  your  drug¬ 
gist  to  order  from  a  New  York  importer  a  pound-bottle, 
and  you  will  be  likely  to  get  the  real  thing. 

Cold-Frame  Cabbage  BMasits. — “li. 

H.,”  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  Your  questions  indicate  that  yon 
should  have  Henderson’s,  Brill’s,  or  some  other  practical 
work  on  market-gardening.  Wc  must  nssumo  that  our 
readers  are  familiar  with  the  first  principles,  and  can  not 
in  every  issue  repeat  the  alphabet  of  gardening.  In  the 
case  in  point,  cabbage  seed  is  sown  in  tho  open  ground 
about  the  middle  of  September.  Before  cold  weather 
the  plants  are  pricked  (set  out  with  a  dib’sle)  into  cold- 
Irames.  Hero  they  arc  kept  in  a  dormant  state  ar  much 
as  possible  by  tho  proper  management  of  the  glass. 
They  are  not  to  grow,  nor  are  they  to  ba  subjected  to 
sudden  alternations  of  temperature.  As  soon  as  tho 
ground  can  be  worked  in  the  spring,  these  plants  are  set 
out  where  they  are  to  mature. 

Grape -Visie  ILeaves. — 0.  T.  Gilbert, 
M.D.,  Memphis,  Tenn.  The  leaves  sent  arc  covered  with 
the  excrescences  of  tho  Grape-leaf  Gall-louse,  Phylloxera 
vitifolia.  It  has  heretofore  been  mainly  confined  to  the 
Clinton,  and  the  only  remedy  that  has  been  suggested 
is  to  root  up  that  variety.  W e  have  not  before  known  it 
to  attack  the  Delaware  and  Creveling.  You  will  find  a 
full  account  of  this  insect  in  the  report  of  C.  V.  Riley, 
Entomologist  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  in  the  report  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  that  State  for  1S71. 

Strawberries. — “  G.  II.  T.,”  St.  Catha¬ 
rines,  Ont.  We  had  written  a  letter  in  reply  to  your 
inquiry,  hut  upon  looking  at  the  bottom  of  your  note 
we  found  that  you  had  given  only  your  initials.  We 
have  so  often  stated  that  wo  did  not  answer  personal  in¬ 
quiries  tlirough  the  paper,  that  wc  supposed  all  our 
readers  were  aware  cf  the  fact.  As  you  live  over  the 
border,  we  will  so  far  depart  from  our  rule  as  to  say  that 
we  think  you  can  get  what  you  desire  from  Louis  Ritz, 
Plainville,  Ohio.  People  in  writing  to  business  men 
usually  give  their  names.  If  they  write  to  editors,  they 
must  givo  names  or  expect  no  reply. 

The  ESadisfo-EtSaa"— A  Mew  Dsisect.— 
Mr.  W.  R.  Howard,  Entomological  Editor  of  the  Southern 
Farmer ,  sends  us  an  account  of  a  new  bug  which  lias 
not  been  before  described.  It  is  called  Nysius  Raphanus , 
as  it  was  first  noticed  upon  tho  radish.  It  seems  to  bo  a 
universal  feeder,  attacking  radishes,  cabbages,  grape¬ 
vines,  and  potatoes,  to  which  it  is  particularly  destructive. 
It  is  related  to  the  Chinch-bug.  The  description  sent  is 
bo  thoroughly  technical  that  it  would  be  of  no  use,  ex¬ 
cept  to  entomologists,  were  wc  to  publish  it.  We  regret 
that  Mr.  noward  did  not  givo  a  popular  description  by 
which  any  one  could  recognize  the  insect. 

Failure  of  Spring. — J.  S.  Frederick, 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  has  a  spring  which  for  the  past  five 
years  has  been  gradually  failing,  and  would  like  to  know 
if  he  may  expect  to  lose  it  altogether,  or  if  there  is  any 
way  to  restore  it. — The  probability  is  that  tho  under¬ 
ground  stream  has  opened  a  now  channel  or  found  a  new 
outlet,  which  sometimes  happens,  and  whether  or  not 
this  can  bo  remedied  is*  doubtful.  On  some  occasions 
flowing  wells  which  have  fallen  off  have  been  restored 
by  pneumatic  exhaustion,  but  we  know  of  no  way  of 
applying  this  to  a  surface  spring. 

Imperfection  in  a.  BSjaSR. — “O.  C.  G.,” 
Lynd,  Minn.,  has  purchased  a  full-blood  Devon  bull,  but 
finds  that  it  has  but  one  testicle,  and  he  asks  will  that 
destroy  .his  usefulness.— Probably  the  other  is  not  far 
off,  though  not  in  sight ;  and  were  it  altogether  wanting, 
would  not  necessarily  render  him  useless. 

Lavra  on.  Sandy  Soil. — “J.  II.  K.,” 
Dunn  Co.,  Wis.  You  do  not  say  what  kind  cf  grass  you 
have  on  your  lawn.  At  all  events,  we  should  sow  some 
Red-top,  and  givo  a  dressing  of  ashes  and  ground  bone. 
Manure  will  bring  in  weeds,  of  which  you  have  enough 
already' ;  frequent  mowing  will  eradicate  the  sorrel. 

Land  for  Stock  -  raising  in  the 
West. — John  A.  Oakes,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  asks  where  in 
the  West  can  land  be  procured  for  stock-raising  pur¬ 
poses,  and  at  what  prices.— In  tho  northern  parts  of 
Kansas  there  are  railroad  lands  to  be  purchased  for  fivo 
dollars  and  upwards  per  aero,  suitablo  for  stock-raising, 


and  in  other  parts  of  that  State  government  lands  may 
bo  pre-empted  or  ’  homesteaded.’’  Particulars  may  bo 
learned  by  writing  to  the  United  States  Land  Office, 
Topeka,  Kansas.  Nebraska  and  Minnesota  also  offer 
favorable  locations  for  stock-raising. 

Clover  Scediisg  in  Fall. — E.  Weiinann, 
Mecosta  Co.,  Mich.,  has  had  trouble  in  getting  his  clover 
to  catch  in  the  spring  by  reason  of  tho  drouth  ;  he  would 
like  to  sow  it  with  rye  this  fall  if  it  would  be  advisable. 
— It  would  not  bo  advisable.  The  frosts  of  early  winter 
would  destroy  the  young  plants.  It  would  be  better  to 
try  again  in  tho  spring,  and  harrow  tho  rye  with  a 
Thomas  harrow  just  after  the  clover  is  sown,  when  it 
would  not  he  so  likely  to  fall. 

Molting  Hens.— G.  E.  Harris,  Lowell, 
Mass.,  asks  what  is  the  best  treatment  for  hens  during  the 
molting  season.  Keep  them  dry  and  their  houses  clean, 
give  them  fresh  dry  ashes  or  road  dust  to  wallow  in,  feed 
tho  best  of  food  and  give  them  somo  ground  pepper  or 
other  warm  stimulant  with  it,  and  fresh  water  with  a  very 
email  quantity  of  sulphate  of  iron  (or  common  copperas) 
dissolved  in  it.  As  soon  as  they  recover  they  shonld  be 
fed  wheat  until  they  commence  to  lay  again. 

Mange. — “Monarch,”  Perry  Co.,  Mo.,  wants 
to  know  what  ails  his  mare,  which  is  constantly  rubbing 
her  mane  and  tail,  and  making  sore  spots  on  her  neck 
by  so  doing,  and  what  shall  he  do  for  her.— The  mare 
has  the  mange,  which  is  a  skin  disease  similar  to  the 
itch.  Give  a  table-spoonful  of  sulphur  iu  her  feed  once 
a  day  for  a  week,  and  wash  tho  tail  and  neck  with  soap 
and  water,  and  then  rub  lard  and  sulphur,  ground  np  to¬ 
gether,  on  the  spots  or  tho  itchy  parts. 

Peas.— A  farmer  wants  to  know  how  he  can 
grow  peas  free  from  “bugs.”  The  only  way  is  to  sow 
them  after  the  weevil  has  disappeared,  which  is  gener¬ 
ally  about  tho  10th  of  June;  at  least  peas  sown  after 
that  time  are  seldom  affected,  when  early  peas  are  much 
injured.  The  best  pea  to  sow  with  oats  for  fodder  is  the 
black-eye  marrowfat,  or  some  other  pea  with  large  vine ; 
this  variety  should  be  sown  early. 

What  is  a  ISnsliel  ?— “  J.  H.  J.,”  Frank¬ 
fort,  Ohio,  says  that  the  rule  given  i:i  the  Agriculturist 
of  April,  1372,  for  measuring  corn  in  tho  crib  has  been 
pronounced  incorrect  by  our  readers  in  that  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  he  asks  why  wo  take  2,750  inches  for  a  bushel 
when  2,150  inches  make  a  bushel  all  over  the  commercial 
world.— Our  rule  is  correct.  Wc  take  2,750  inches  for 
the  simple  reason  that  corn-ears  are  sold  and  measured 
by  the  heaped  bushel,  which  is  2,750  cubic  inches.  2,150 
inches  is  a  struck,  bushel,  by  which  shelled  grain  i3 
measured,  and  generally  two  bushels  of  corn-ears,  cf 
2,750  inches  each,  make  one  bushel  of  grain  of  2,150 
inches.  Corn,  measured  in  the  crib,  of  course  is  under¬ 
stood  to  be  ears  of  corn,  and  the  bushel  in  that  connec¬ 
tion  is  tho  heaped  bushel. 

Greasing  <Dog- Wheels. — C.  Wade,  Fair- 
view,  Ky.,  asks  if  it  is  necessary  to  grease  or  oil  the 
cog-wheels  of  machinery,  and  if  so,  what  is  the  best 
oil? — As  there  is  considerable  friction  in  the  contact  of 
cog-whcels.  they  should  by  all  means  be  lubricated.  Tho 
best  lubricator  is  tallow  and  black-lead,  rubbed  to¬ 
gether.  In  mowers,  reapers,  and  thrashing-machines, 
this  shonld  always  be  attended  to. 

Bets. — We  do  not  desire  to  be  made  a  party 
to  tho  decision  of  a  question  on  which  a  bet  is  depend¬ 
ing.  Such  disputes  arc  never  settled  by  such  a  de¬ 
cision,  and  tho  defeated  party  is  never  convinced  cf 
anything  but  that  lie  is  an  injured  individual.  We  de¬ 
sire  to  give  information  that  may  be  useful  to  our  read¬ 
ers,  and  arc  willing  to  respond  to  requests  for  such,  but. 
not  to  decide  bets  or  even  disputes. 

Shares  Harrow.— O.  C.  Gregg,  Lyon  Co., 
Minn.,  asks  where  a  Shares  harrow  can  be  procured,  and 
if  wo  think  them  the  best  for  prairie  sod.— This  harrow 
can  be  purchased  of  or  ordered  through  any  agricultural 
implement  dealer.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  very  good  har¬ 
row.  if  not  tho  best,  for  mellowing  plowed  sod  without 
turning  it  back. 

Smrat. — “Orion,”  Clarksville,  Neb.,  complains 
of  his  spring  wheat  being  smutty ;  not  single  grains,  but 
the  whole  ear  is  a  bunch  of  smut.  Wiiat  is  the  cause  and 
the  remedy  ?— This  is  only  a  bad  case  of  ordinary  smut, 
which  is  a  fungus  often  appearing  on  grain  of  all  kinds, 
and  sometimes  completely  destroying  it,  a3  in  this  case. 
It  is  worse  m  hot  damp  seasons  t’.ian  in  others.  A 
remedy  is  to  soak  the  seed  in  strong  brine  or  a  solution 
of  blue  vitriol  for  a  few  hours,  drain,  and  dry  with  lime, 
air-slaked,  in  a  state  of  fine  powder,  just  before  sowing. 


How  Can  it  l»e  Bone  ?— It  is  often 
asked,  How  can  the  Publishers  possibly  give  so  large  a 
paper  as  this,  with  all  its  Engravings,  etc.,  at  $1.60  to  $1 
a  year? — Answer:  The  circulation  is  so  great,  that  the 
Thirty-odd  Thousand  Dollars  laid  out  in  engravings, 
getting  information,  printing,  electrotyping,  office  ex¬ 
penses,  etc.,  amount  to  but  a  trifle  for  each  subscriber. 
(If  there  were  only  30,000  subscribers,  this  would  coat 
over  a  dollar  each.)  But  the  publishers  are  satisfied  if 
they  get  from  subscribers  Just  about  the  cost  of  white 
paper  to  print  on,  because  the  large  circulation  brings  an 
income  from  good  advertisers  to  pay  other  expenses  and 
a  living  profit.  Tho  advertising  pages  are  valuable  to  the 
reader,  because  only  good  advertisers  are  admitted,  and 
they  can  go  with  confidence  to  these  pages  for  business 
information.  The  reader  will  thus  seo  why  it  is  that  so 
much  can  he  given  for  a  small  amonnt  of  money.  More 
subscribers  bring  more  advertising  money,  which  in 
turn  enables  the  pnhlishers  to  give  a  better  paper,  as  wett 
os  premiums,  and  the  extra  numbers  offered  on  page  838. 

Ten  Cents  a  Month,  or  Cents 
a  Week,  or  %  Ceut  a  Day,  will  be  the  cost  to 
any  one  of  having  himself  and  family  supplied  with  the 
forrv-fonr  pages  of  good  reading,  of  useful  information, 
of  fine  pictures,  etc.,  given  in  each  number  of  the 
American  Agriculturist—  that  is,  to  those  who  subscribe 
this  month,  and  get  tire  extra  three  months  offered  free. 
If  four,  or  ten,  or  twenty  or  more  persons  club  together, 
tho  cost  will  be  even  less  than  the  above.  See  page  828. 

Ejjgfs  at  B3}|  Cents  a  Bozen.— In 
New  York  they  retail  now  at  35  to  45  cents  a  dozen,  but 
at  12)£  cents  a  dozen,  a  little  more  than  two  eggs  a  week 
would  pay  for  the  American  Agriculturist  during  the  next 
fifteen  months,  at  the  extra  offer  made  to  single  new 
subscribers  on  page  32S,  with  a  further  reduction  to 
clubs  of  four,  ten,  or  twenty.  One  good  hen  ought  to 
yield  this  much.  Result:  Keeping  one  hen  more  will 
supply  a  family  with  tlio  constant  reading  of  this  journal. 
Why.  the  $15,000  worth  of  fine  pictures  given  in  every 
fifteen  months  arc  worth  a  hundred  times  as  much  as  this. 

How  about  Ike  Four  Millions? — 

There  are  probably  about  five  million  men  in  this  country 
who  are  engaged  in  cultivating  some  portion  of  the  soil, 
varying  from  a  garden  plot  up  to  large  farms.  From 
four  to  five  hundred  thousand  read  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist ,  directly  and  indirectly,  and  enough  more  to 
make  up  one  million  read  other  journals  devoted  to 
practical  cultivation,  while  some  four  millions  plod  on, 
using  only  their  muscles  and  what  knowledge  they  have 
picked  up  by  experience  and  limited  observation.  Every 
man  cf  them  ail  ought  to  be  observing,  reading,  and 
studying  about  his  business — making  his  head  help  his 
hands.  What  wonld  he  the  effect  if,  for  one  year  only, 
every  cultivator  in  the  land  shonld  become  a  reader  of 
books  and  papers  devoted  specially  to  his  own  pursuit, 
or  even  of  only  ono  such  paper?  We  firmly  believe  it 
wonld  add  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  to  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  country.  It  would  give  each  one  some¬ 
thing  more  to  think  of  during  the  hours  and  days  and 
weeks  of  hard  toil,  and  they  wonld  be  so  much  happier 
and  so  much  elevated  above  the  animals  whose  muscu¬ 
lar  force  they  employ.  It  would  dignify  their  calling, 
and  make  it  more  attractive  to  themselves  and  their 
sons.  Snpposc,  now,  that  each  of  our  present  readers 
should  induce  one  or  more  brother  cultivator  to  become 
a  reader  also.  Would  it  not  be  a  grand  contribution  to 
the  general  good  1  Wc  believe  so,  and  invite  each  of 
our  readers  to  do  this  much.  As  an  extra  inducement  to 
such  non-readers ,  the  Publishers  propose  to  present  to  aU 
new  subscribers ,  who  coma  in  this  month ,  a  whole  quar¬ 
ter-year's  subscription  ;  that  is,  any  new  subscriber  com¬ 
ing  in  during  September,  will  get  the  AgricuUur-cl  from 
now  to  the  end  of  1873  for  a  single  year's  subscription, 
as  noted,  page  828.  Will  our  friends  please  make  this 
offer  known  among  their  friends  and  neighbors  at  once? 
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Tanning'  Buckskins.  —  “  T.  S.  S.,” 
Coopcrstown,  Pa.,  sends  the  following  directions  for  tan¬ 
ning  buckskin  with  brains,  as  practiced  by  the  North 
American  Indians :  The  skins  are  soaked  in  water,  and 
the  hair  is  removed  from  them  with  an  old  knife,  then 
placed  along  with  the  brains  of  the  deer  or  a  calf  in  an 
earthen  pot.  The  contents  are  then  heated  to  about  95°, 
or  blood-heat,  which  converts  the  moistened  brains  to  a 
kind  of  lather,  and  makes  the  skins  clean  and  pliable. 
They  are  then  wrung  out,  and  stretched  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  by  means  of  thongs,  over  a  frame  composed  of 
upright  stakes  and  cross-pieces  ;  and  while  drying  they  are 
constantly  rubbed  with  a  smooth  stone  or  hard  piece  of 
wood,  so  as  lo  expel  the  water  and  fat.  The  skins  are 
then  smoked.  For  this  purpose  a  fire  is  lighted  in  the 
bottom  of  a  small  pit,  and  rotten  wood  thrown  in  as  fuel. 
Sticks  are  erected  in  a  pyramidal  form  around  the  pit, 
and  the  skins  hung  thereon  one  above  the  other,  their 
position  being  occasionally  changed.  The  smoking  is 
kept  up  for  an  hour  or  more.  They  are  then  rubbed  with 
chalk  or  powdered  gypsum,  and  scraped  and  beaten.  [We 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  further  from  “  T.  S.  S.”] 

Wheat. — S.  K.  Cook,  Sevasto¬ 
pol,  Ind.,  asks  our  opinion  of  sowing  wheat  with  the 
drill.  We  have  found  it  to  be  a  saving  in  time  and  in 
seed  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  use  of  the  drill,  and  are 
satisfied  that  the  crop  stands  the  winter  better  when 
drilled  in  than  when  sown  broadcast.  Grass-seed  can 
also  be  sown  at  the  same  operation,  which  is  another 
saving.  The  ground  needs  to  bo  well  harrowed  before 
the  drilling;  no  after  harrowing  is  needed.  Where  it  is 
not  convenient  to  purchase  the  drill  (which  costs  $90  or 
thereabouts)  one  may  be  hired  from  those  who  have 
them  for  50  cents  per  acre.  One  bushel  of  seed  drilled, 
is  equal  to  one  and  a  half  broadcast. 

JPaire  Peruvian  Guano. — “J.  B.,”  Ber¬ 
wick,  Pa.,  asks  where  pure  Peruvian  guano  for  drilling 
in  with  wheat  can  be  purchased. — Any  respectable  dealer 
in  agricultural  implements  and  seeds  will  sell  or  procure 
it.  Some  take  pains  to  guarantee  the  purity  of  what 
they  sell,  and  these  should  be  preferred.  Those  whose 
names  appear  in  our  advertising  columns  are  reputable. 

Wheat  From  Nebraska. — “W.  H.,” 
Chamberlin,  Jefferson  Co.,  Neb.,  sends  us  two  heads  of 
bearded  spring  wheat,  which  he  says  yields  one  third 
more  than  any  other  variety,  but  the  millers  can  not  make 
good  flour  of  it  on  account  of  its  dry  and  flinty  character. 
— If  this  is  the  only  trouble,  it  may  be  remedied  in  a 
measure  by  wetting  the  grain  immediately  before  grind¬ 
ing,  but  the  sample  sent  seems  to  have  a  very  dark  color, 
and  is  very  similar  to  the  Egyptian  wheat,  which  makes 
dark  flour.  We  do  not  know  the  name  of  this  variety. 

Cottou-IMckei-.  —  Mr.  W.  IT.  Irving,  of 
Philadelphia,  but  formerly  for  some  years  a  cotton-planter 
in  Texas,  has  exhibited  to  us  a  model  of  a  machine  for 
picking  cotton,  which  he  has  invented,  and  which  he 
says  has  been  tried  successfully  in  the  field.  We  have  a 
favorable  opinion  of  it,  and  have  no  doubt  that  if  it  does 
not  do  all  that  is  claimed  for  it,  it  can  be  so  improved  or 
modified  as  to  be  a  success.  Mr.  Irving  claims  that  it 
will  pick  twelve  acres  per  day  with  the  help  of  two  men 
and  a  boy  and  a  pair  of  mules,  and  put  the  cotton  in  bags 
ready  to  be  carried  to  the  gin-house.  Tills  work  would 
.keep  53  hands  employed  under  the  present  system. 

Wheat  nFtcv  — In  reply  to  several 

inquiries  as  to  this  difficult  problem,  wo  would  refer  to  I 
the  article  “  Hints  about  Wheat,”  in  (he  present  number  I 
of  Wvs  Agriculturist.  It  is  certainly  in  a  manner  an  un-  : 
desirable  rotation,  but  can  hardly  be  avoided,  and  the 
trouble  must  be  met  and  vanquished  by  better  culture  of  j 
the  oat  stubble. 

Cost  oF  NlastMi-e.— 11  Reader,”  Newark, 

N.  J.,  asks  what  it  would  coit  to  ship  manure  from  Phil¬ 
adelphia  to  Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J.,  and  if  it  would  pay.— 

It  does  pay  formers  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Glouces¬ 
ter  to  bring  manure  from  that  city,  aud  to  pay  six  dollars 
a  load  for  it  at  the  landing ;  and  if  it  can  be  shipped  at 
corresponding  prices  to  Cumberland  Co.,  it  would  pay 
there.  Possibly  some  of  our  readers  in  that  locality  can 
give  information  ns  to  the  cost  of  manure  there. 

Grinding'  Tools. — Cyrus  Wade,  Christian 
Co.,  Ky.,  asks  which  side  of  a  hoe  or  a  scythe  should  be 
ground  to  a  bevel ;  he  has  noticed  that  when  he  buys 
these  tools  the  bevel  is  on  the  side  which  is  under  when 
in  use. — This  is  the  proper  side,  ns  the  cutting  in  a  hoc 
or  a  scythe  should  be  in  an  upward  direction,  and  this  is 
gained  by  putting  the  bevel  on  the  lower  side.  If  it  were 
otherwise,  the  tools  would  tend  to  cut  into  the  ground. 
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Wlasit  is  a  Shingle  “  Oswego  ”  asks 
what  is  a  standard  shingle.— A  shingle  is  four  inches  in 
width  at  the  lower  edge,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick. 
The  best  quality  are  square  at  the  butts,  of  even  thick¬ 
ness,  with  parallel  sides,  and  shaved  or  sawn  of  an  even 
taper  from  butt  to  top,  and  quite  free  from  knots.  A 
thousand  shingles  is  contained  in  a  bunch,  the  band  of 
which  is  of  just  so  many  inches  in  length  as  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  courses  counted  on  both  sides  of  the 
hunch  will  make  a  thousand  times  four  inches.  Thus, 
50  courses  (on  each  side)  with  a  band  forty  inches  long 
will  make  a  thousand  shingles. 

Nlillc-NIii-ror. — “ E.  E.  W.”  writes:  Please 
explain  what  the  milk-mirror  is,  and  whether  it  indicates 
any  other  than  good  milking  qualities. — The  milk-mirror 
consists  of  a  growth  of  hair  on  the  inside  of  the  animal’s 
thighs  and  the  hack  of  the  udder,  and  upwards  towards 
the  rump,  which  is  inverted  or  points  upwards  ;  and  in 
proportion  as  this  is  well  marked  and  extensive  it  is  held 
to  indicate  good  milking  stock.  It  i3  considered  a  trust¬ 
worthy  test,  although  good  milkers  are  sometimes  without 
a  good  minor  (or  escutcheon,  as  it  is  called  in  the  male 
animal),  yet  no  poor  milkers  have  been  found  bearing  one. 

C;»6»rrli  or  BSoiip. —  “Orion”  wants  a 

remedy  for  his  fowls,  which  are  troubled  with  a  wheezing 
in  their  throat  and  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  caused  by 
accumulated  matter  in  the  throat  and  nostrils.— This  is 
probably  catarrh,  which  is  preliminary  to  the  more 
serious  disorder  roup.  The  fowls  should  have  their  heads 
and  throats'  washed  with  warm  vinegar.  Their  feed 
should  be  boiled  potatoes  and  meal,  in  which  some  cay¬ 
enne  pepper,  with  small  quantities  of  sulphate  of  iron 
(copperas)  aud  sulphur  has  been  mixed,  and  they  should 
ho  kept  in  a  warm  clean  house  until  recovered. 

Disease  in  Cattle. — “T.  IV.  H.,”  Martin 

Co.,  Minn.,  has  several  out  of  a  herd  of  115  head  of  cattle 
sick ;  the  symptoms  arc  dull  and  heavy  look,  stiffness  in 
the  limbs,  staggering  gait,  coldness  of  the  limbs,  dis¬ 
charge  of  bloody  matter  from  the  nose,  and  death  in  24 
hours  after  being  taken. — These  symptoms  point  to  what 
is  called  murrain  or  putrid  fever,  er  sometimes  pleuro- 
pnenmonia.  It  is  very  rarely  that  medicine  is  of  any 
use,  but  careful  treatment,  with  warm  gruel  in  which  an 
ounce  of  ground  ginger  is  stirred,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  Epsom  salts,  given  twice  a  day  for  two  or  three 
days,  has  sometimes  resulted  in  a  cure.  It  is  caused  by 
poor  feed  aud  water  or  wet  pastures,  and  is  generally  fatal.  1 

Wild.  Grass,  or  Timotliy? — “E.  E. 

IV.,”  Lincoln,  Iowa,  asks  “  how  are  we,  who  plow  com 
until  July  10th,  and  then  go  right  into  our  wheat  harvest, 
to  grow  timothy  for  hay,  altogether,  and  cut  it  before  it 
is  ripe.  Is  it  not  a  mistake  to  exterminate  all  our  wild 
grasses  ?  ” — The  fact  that  timothy  is  very  much  superior  ia 
nutritious  qualities  to  the  wild  grasses,  is  a  sufficient  in¬ 
ducement  for  farmers  to  grow  it  for  hay,  especially  for 
horses.  But  clover  should  he  raised  for  cows  and  sheep, 
and  that  comes  in  at  a  time  when  other  crops  are  not  in 
the  way.  The  difficulty  pointed  out  is  one  to  be  overcome 
by  good  management,  and  with  the  help  of  a  mowing 
machine  there  should  be  no  necessity  to  abandon  timothjy 
as  the  chief  bay  crop.  Its  extra  value  should  amply  pay 
for  the  help  needed  to  cut  and  save  it. 

S*crel»ero*8  Bffoa-ses. — We  have  many  let¬ 
ters  of  inquiry  concerning  the  Percheron  breed  of  horses. 
Those  wishing  to  purchase  stock  of  this  kind  win  do 
well  to  note  that  Mr.  Wm.  T.  Walters  will  sell  from  15  to 
20  head  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  Friday,  October  11th.  Mr. 
Walters  is  favorably  known  as  qn  importer  and  breeder 
of  Percherons,  and  the  stock  he  offers  for  sale  is,  we  are 
assured,  thorough-bred.  The  sale  takes  place  on  the 
last  day  of  the  Maryland  State  Agricultural  Fair.  Cata¬ 
logues  may  be  had  of  Mr.  Walters,  or  of  the  editors  of 
the  American  Farmer,  Baltimore. 

SpayiMg  MelFers. — “  E.  E.  W.”  asks  if 
there  is  so  much  advantage  gained  from  the  spaying  of 
heifers,  as  to  make  it  worth  while  to  risk  the  operation, 
and  should  the  operation  be  performed  while  they  are 
calves  ? — Wc  do  not  think  the  gain  would  balance  the 
trouble  and  risk.  If  it  is  done  at  all,  it  should  bo  at  a 
year  old,  or  after.  The  process  can  not  be  explained  by 
book,  or  in  any  way,  except  by  a  practical  lesson  by  one 
who  is  an  adept. 

Yield  oF  Crops.— “  E.  E.  W.,”  PoHi  Go., 
Iowa,  asks,  what  should  be  the  average  yield  per  acre,  of 
corn,  wheat,  and  oats,  on  well-drained  and  manured  raid 
well-cultivated  sandy  loam  prairie  soil,  three  feet  deep. — 
Such  land  ought  to  yield  50  bushels  corn,  20  of  wheat,  and 
40  of  oats  at  any  rate,  and  occasionally,  with  good^sea- 
sons,  the  corn  and  oats  might  be  heavier ;  bnt  very  heavy- 
crops  of  wheat  are  not  to  be  looked  for  on  sandy  loams- 
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Weak  Hoofs.—1 “M.  E.,”  Walla  Walla, 
W.  T..  wants  something  to  prevent  the  hoofs  of  his  horses 
and  colts  from  breaking  as  they  do  in  his  dry  climate. 
They  are  too  dry,  and  if  they  arc  washed  in  water  occa¬ 
sionally  and  then  well  rubbed  with  tar  they  will  become 
tougher.  It  would  be  well  in  addition  to  keep  the  loose 
ragged  parts  pared  off. 

Ciirk. — T.  B.  Townsend,  Washington  Co., 
Maine,  asks  for  information  relative  to  curb  in  horses, 
and  whether  it  is  likely  to  cause  permanent  lameness. 
This  is  a  disease  of  the  tendon  at  the  rear  of  the  hock-joint 
and  its  sheath,  resulting  from  a  strain,  and  appears  in 
the  shape  of  a  swelling  immediately  below  the  joint  at 
the  back  of  the  leg.  It  does  not  affect  the  bone  as  a 
spavin  does.  It  is  curable  by  cooling  applications  and 
bandages  on  the  parts,  if  curable  at  all.  Blisters  or 
firing  irritate  it  and  render  it  totally  incurable. 

Siitostitiite  f»s*  Wood=Aslies. — I.  Lit¬ 
tle,  Akron,  Ohio,  wants  to  know  if  there  is  a  substitute 
for  wood-ashes.  The  German  salts,  or  kainit,  and  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash  are  all  sold  as  substitutes  for  wood- 
ashes,  and  have  been  used  in  England  with  success,  j 

Fallows. — T.  B.  White,  Sherburne,  Mass.,  j 
asks  if  fallowing  will  help  light  soils,  and  if  a  fallow  is  j 
plowing  land  and  keeping  it  for  a  year  free  from  weeds.— 
Fallowing  is  not  profitable  on  light  soils  unless  they  are 
excessively  weedy,  and  then  a  hoed  crop  would  be  better. 
But  on  heavy  clay  soils  which  are  very  weedy,  and  have 
been  severely  cropped,  a  fallow,  which  consists  of 
several  plowings  and  harrowings  and  a  complete  mellow¬ 
ing  and  clearing  of  the  soil  from  weeds,  is  very  often 
highly  beneficial. 

IRoots  for  Stock. — “C.  B.  J.,”  Bear  Lake, 
Wis.,  is  preparing  land  for  roots,  but  is  doubtful  which 
sorts  would  be  best  to  plant  for  cows  and  young  heifers,  j 
There  are  no  roots  which  exceed  the  ruta-baga  and  the 
sugar-beet  for  feeding  purposes,  and  as  a  variety  to  some 
extent  is  desirable,  it  might  be  better  to  plant  both  of 
these  kinds.  For  a  good  crop  rich  clean  land  is  needed.  j 

MiHtimg  Maelaisae. — Ernest Beckert,  Mon¬ 
tana,  asks  if  there  is  a  milking-machine,  and  if  so 
where  it  can  be  got.  We  do  not  know  of  any  better  ma-  ; 
chine,  or  one  so  good,  as  the  ordinary  one  that  sits  on  a 
three-legged  stool  and  sings  while  it  milks.  The  patent 
machines  are  merely  curious  failures. 

Sweet  ■*  Coa*sa  Fodder. — A  “Youthful 
Farmer”  says  he  believes  that  sweet-corn  fodder  con-  I 
tains  more  nutriment  than  that  from  field  corn,  and  he  : 
is  cultivating  six  acres  for  his  stock.  Is  he  doing  wisely  ? 

— This  is  a  question  which  has  two  sides  to  it,  as  many 
others  have.  Sweet-corn  fodder  contains  more  sugar  but 
is  less  bulky,  and  the  yield  is  not  more  than  half  or  one 
third  that  of  common  Western  or  Southern  corn. 
However,  the  result  of  the  experiment  will  test  the 
question,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  how  it  turns  out.  j 

IBest  StaanEap-lPealger,, — “R.  S.,”  Cox’s 
Mills,  Ind.  There  are  several  kinds  of  these  imple¬ 
ments  described  in  late  numbers  of  the  Agriculturist , 
which  are  useful  in  their  way.  There  are  several  others 
made  throughout  the  country  which  are  patented,  and 
which  are  said  to  bo  good  machines,  and  which  it  would 
be  for  the  general  interest  if  they  were  advertised.  We 
do  not  know  the  makers’  names. 

©itcSaiEsg  Macltinies. — We  have  several 
inquiries  for  ditching  machines,  also  about  their  rela¬ 
tive  merits.  We  do  not  know  the  addresses  of  any  of 
these  makers,  but  we  know  there  are  machines  which 
will  do  good  work  where  there  arc  no  stones  or  roots  to 
interfere  with  them.  The  best  we  have  seen  was  at 
Duquoin,  at  the  Illinois  State  Fair  last  year,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  can  not  give  the  address  of  the  makers. 

A  Six=Acrc  Far»ra. — “A  Constant  Read¬ 
er,”  Portage  City,  Wis.,  asks  what  shall  he  raise  on  six 
acres  of  light  sandy  soil  to  get  the  greatest  revenue  out 
of  it  when  ho  can  not  attend  personally  to  it  ?  He  sug¬ 
gests  hops.— Hops  thrive  best  on  deep,  strong  loams  or 
clays,  and  this  light  soil  would  not  be  suitable  for  them.  I 
Such  crops  as  potatoes,  cabbages,  carrots,  sweet-corn, 
and  others,  called  market  crops,  would  be  most  profit¬ 
able  on  such  a  small  tract  hear  a  town,  if,  as  we  may 
suppose,  there  is  sale  for  them  ;  or  strawberries  or 
small  fruit  might  do.  But  the  question  is,  How  can 
these  be  profitably  raised  without  personal  attention  ? 
There  is  no  resource  here  but  to  get  a  good  market  gar¬ 
dener  to  raise  the  crops  on  shares  or  on  long  rental. 

*■  ° 

Atoortioia  im  Cows. — “T.  B.,”  Mass.,  says 
this  complaint  has  got  amongst  his  cows,  and  asks  if  it 


1  will  do  good  to  allow  them  to  go  farrow  a  year.  Gen¬ 
erally,  in  such  a  case,  it  is  found  best  to  sell  off  the 
whole  herd  and  buy  a  new  stock.  The  loss  of  a  year’s 
profit  would  be  too  considerable,  and  would  be  far 
greater  than  thus  changing.  The  change  often  results  in 
bringing  about  a  cure  in  the  cows.  Then  the  whole 
premises  should  be  disinfected  or  cleaned,  whitewashed, 
and  renovated  most  thoroughly  before  the  new  stock  is 
brought  in.  The  nervous  system  of  cows  has  more  to 
do  with  this  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  once  the 
trouble  occurs  by  accident,  as  in  this  case,  it  spreads  as 
by  contagion.  Then  medicine  and  treatment  are  found 
of  no  avail,  and  dispersion  is  the  simplest  remedy. 

I®sas&ctii&ta,tiom. — “  C.  L.,”  Portage  City,  Wis., 
wants  to  learn  the  rules  of  punctuation.  “Wilson  on 
Punctuation,”  which  may  be  ordered  through  any  book¬ 
seller,  would  be  a  useful  work  to  study.  The  writing 
would  be  a  fair  business  hand,  with  more  care.  The 
main  thing  in  business  writing  is  to  write  legibly. 

Trite  Cook  Evaporator — IPateiat  Ex¬ 
tended..— The  patents  covering  this  machine— an  in¬ 
vention  that  has  proved  of  great  value  to  the  sorghum  and 
sugar-cane  interest — which  expired  on  the  22d  ult.,  have 
been  extended  seven  years.  These  patents  cover  all 
channeled  pans  in  which  a  cooling  surface  is  used  as  a 
resting-place  for  the  scum,  and  all  pans  which  afford 
facilities,  either  by  rockers,  gate,  or  otherwise,  for  regu¬ 
lating  the  flow  of  the  stream  of  juice  on  the  bottom.  As 
the  entire  control  of  the  Cook  patents  has  passed  into 
the  hands  of  one  party,  and  prosecutions  will  be  com¬ 
menced  against  all  parties  infringing,  it  is  important 
that  those  using,  or  about  purchasing,  an  evaporator 
that  infringes  on  these  patents,  should  know  that  not 
only  are  the  makers  of  such  machines  liable  to  heavy 
penalties,  but  the  dealers  and  those  using  them  also. 

Condition  5®owders. — “ M.  Z.  F.,”  Van 
Buren  County,  Mich.,  has  some  blooded  pigs  which  he 
wants  to  grow  rapidly  and  look  well ;  he  asks  if  condi¬ 
tion  powders  will  be  good  for  them,  and  if  fed  in  large 
quantities  can  harm  result  ? — These  powders  have  gen¬ 
erally  tonic  and  alterative  properties,  or  are  intended  to 
have,  and  are  supposed  to  increase  the  appetite.  But  it 
is  not  wise  to  depend  on  them  to  the  neglect  of  good 
sufficient  food  and  cleanly  and  healthy  lodging.  If 
given  in  excess,  undoubtedly  they  would  be  harmful. 

©ang’er  of  Choking'  l»y  Turnips. — 

A.  C.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  asks  if  there  is  danger  of  cattle 
choking  when  feeding  in  a  field  of  small  turnips.  Yes, 
more  so  than  in  any  other  way,  and  it  should  not  be 
permitted.  Better  pull  the  turnips,  and  chop  them  up  in 
a  trough  with  a  sharp  spade,  and  feed  them  in  the  yard. 

©isease  of  Poultry. — J.  R.  Williams, 
Raleigh,  N.  C.,  wants  a  remedy  for  his  poultry,  which 
have  lost  their  appetite,  keep  their  eyes  shut,  and  hold 
their  heads  to  the  ground ;  their  feathers  fall  off,  and 
their  bowels  are  costive  ;  after  twelve  to  thirty-six  hours 
they  die.— This  seems  most  like  pip,  which  affects  the 
point  of  the  tongue  and  prevents  the  bird  from  feeding, 
and  results  in  fever  and  starvation.  On  examining  the 
tongue,  if  a  horny  scale  is  seen  on  the  point  of  it,  re¬ 
move  it  with  the  finger-nail,  and  give  soft  feed. 

Mordeia.  —  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  S. 
L.  Goodale,  Sec.  Maine  Board  of  Agriculture,  for  a  very 
neat  pamphlet,  of  which  he  is  the  author,  giving  an  ac¬ 
count  of  our  friend  Gail  Borden's  inventions  in  preparing 
condensed  milk,  concentrated  meat,  etc.  The  memoir 
has  an  excellent  portrait  of  the  “  great  condenser.” 

Col.  Waring’s  $1©Q  Premium  for 

1872. — The  annual  premium  of  one  hundred  dollars, 
offered  by  Col.  Waring,  of  Ogden  Farm,  for  the  best 
Trophy  Tomato  raised  this  year  from  seed  of  his 
“head-quarters”  stock  will  be  awarded  by  the  editors  of 
this  paper  to  the  heaviest  tomato,  of  perfect  form  and 
well  ripened,  that  may  be  sent,  express-paid  and  in  good 
condition,  to  Messrs.  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  245  Broadway, 
New  York,  before  October  1st.  The  specimens  sent  will 
be  exhibited  at  this  office,  and  will  be  well  worth  a  visit. 
The  Trophy  has,  from  all  accounts,  and  from  our  own 
observation  of  it,  surpassed  itself  this  year — especially 
in  earliness  of  ripening  and  in  profusion  of  bearing. 

£3mt>  im  the  Mead. — A  “Doctor,”  of 
Westfield,  Mass.,  says  that  “  grub  in  the  head”  in  sheep 
may  “  be  cured  by  pouring  into  the  ear  a  table-spoonful 
of  butter  melted  and  mixed  with  a  teaspoonful  of  spirits 
of  turpentine.” — Now  this  wise,  or  rather  otherwise 
doctor,  seems  not  to  know  that  the  grub  exists  only  in 
the  nasal  sinuses,  and  can  only  be  reached  through  the 
|  nostrils,  and  how  his  physic  is  going  to  reach  the  grubs 
through  the  sheep’s  ear  is  a  mystery  which  ho  ought  to 
fully  explain.  We  have  tried  all  reasonable  remedies, 


but  have  found  prevention  by  keeping  the  sheep’s  noses 
tarred  to  be  much  the  best  “  cure.”  It  is  very  rare  that 
a  sheep  dies  from  the  effects  of  these  grubs,  but  turpen¬ 
tine  in  the  ear  would  be  far  more  injurious  than  a  good 
many  grubs  in  the  head. 

Irrigation. —  “  A  Subscriber,”  Riceville, 
Tenn.,  writes  that  ho  is  situated  on  a  muddy  stream, 
has  an  improved  25  horse-power,  and  150  acres  of  land 
around  the  water-power,  a»cl  from  30  to  (50  feet  above  it ; 
can  he  profitably  use  a  pump  to  raise  1,000  gallons  of 
water  per  minute  to  irrigate  his  150  acres  ?— The  way  to 
figure  this  out  is  to  take  the  weight  of  1 .000  gallons  of 
water  =  8,333  pounds,  multiplied  by  the  flight  it  is  to  be 
raised,  CO  feet,  and  divide  by  33.000  =  to  the  pounds 
raised  by  one  horse-power  per  minute,  which  gives  15, 
the  horse-power  required  to  raise  1.000  gallons  per 
minute  60  feet  high.  The  power  is  thus  seen  to  be 
ample.  The  only  remaining  question  is,  would  the 
expense  of  raising  and  distributing  the  water  be  repaid 
by  doubling  the  crops  of  grass,  as  thin  is  The  utmost 
result  to  bo  anticipated  in  all  probability. 

(Shall  lac  Farm  ? — “  W.  F.  P.,”  Newark, 
N.  J.,  writes  us  a  letter  which  we  like.  He  is  a  carriage- 
maker,  but  is  strongly  attracted  towards  farming,  of 
which  he  knows  considerable;  is  sober,  careful,  and 
industrious,  and  can  rent  a  small  farm  near  Now  York 
on  favorable  terms,  and  has  eight  hundred  dollars  cash. 
Though  we  do  not  profess  to  recognize  character  by 
handwriting,  yet  there  is  that  in  the  tone  of  this  letter 
which  leads  us  to  encourage  W.  F.  P.  in  his  desire,  and 
gives  us  the  belief  that  if  any  man  can  succeed  he  will. 

Tiae  ISosSoaa  Ca.se le  Show. — The  exhi¬ 
bition  of  cattle  which  the  Massachusetts  Society  for 
Promoting  Agriculture  had  proposed  to  hold  this  month 
in  Boston,  has  been  postponed  until  next  year,  because 
the  only  available  ground  for  the  purpose  is  occupied  by 
the  “  Coliseum,”  in  which  the  Jubilee  was  held,  and  ar¬ 
rangements  for  securing  it  could  not  be  completed  in 
time  to  give  sufficient  notice  of  the  show.  We  trust  that 
nothing  will  next  year  prevent  the  carrying  out  the  very 
promising  plans  that  had  been  formed. 

Cncnmtlxcr  Catsup.  —  J.  D.  Boggs',  Md. 
Tho  item  referred  to  should  have  said  cucumber  cat¬ 
sup  instead  of  “  salad.”  To  make  the  catsup,  gather 
the  cucumbers  when  full  grown,  but  before  they  turn 
yellow,  peel  and  grate  them.  Let  the  pulp  remain  upon 
a  colander  until  the  juice  drains  off.  then  rub  through  a 
coarse  sieve,  to  separate  the  seeds.  Half-fill  bottles  with 
this  pulp,  fill  up  with  vinegar,  and  keep  well  corked.  This 
retains  in  a  marked  degree  the  odor  and  taste  of  fresh 
cucumbers,  and  is  excellent  with  cold  meats.  When 
served  upon  the  table,  salt  and  pepper  are  added.  We 
extemporised  an.  efficient  grater  for  this  purpose  by 
punching  hol?s  with  a  large  nail  in  the  cover  of  a  super¬ 
annuated  wash-boiler. 

Me  g-©es  Two  aaad  a  Half  ESettes*. — 
“  Subscriber,”  Symmes,  Ohio,  in  reply  to  the  inquiry 
made  in  Agriculturist  of  August,  says  a  Durham  cow, 
owned  by  John  Gardiner  of  that  place,  had  a  calf  on 
the  16th  May,  and  on  the  25th  gave  lfij-  gallons  of  milk 
(42  quarts),  and  the  calf  at  nine  weeks  old  weighed  326 
lbs.  This  is  the  largest  milking  by  qts.  wo  have 
heard  of.  and  is  extraordinary.  But  is  there  no  mistake? 

^Vest  Virginia  Farm  Journal, — 

We  find  among  our  exchanges  a  new-comer,  bearing  the 
above  name,  which  is  a  weekly,  published  at  Union, 
Monroe  Co.,  West  Ya.  While  especially  devoted  to  the 
local  farming  interests,  the  editor  has  the  good  sense  to 
let  his  readers  know  what  is  being  done  elsewhere,  by 
means  of  judicious  selections. 

The  IBnshberg’  Catalog-aae.— Isidor 
Bush  &  Son.  Bushberg,  Mo.,  send  us  a  wholesale  cata¬ 
logue  of  grape-vines  and  small  fruits,  which  is  noteworthy 
for  the  extent  of  the  collection  and  the  condensed  de¬ 
scriptions.  We  notice  that  Mr.  G.  E.  Meissner,  formerly 
of  Staten  Island,  is  now  with  the  Messrs.  Bush. 

Tree  Seeds.  —  L.  A.  Gregg,  Minn.  It  is 
better,  when  practicable,  to  sow  all  the  seeds  you  men¬ 
tion  in  the  fall.  If  they  are  to  be  kept  through  the  winter, 
mix  with  sand,  and  keep  in  a  cool  place.  If  planted  in 
the  fall,  they  come  up  next  spring ;  if  in  the  spring,  they 
should,  if  properly  kept,  come  up  the  same  season. 

Breachy  Cows.  —  W.  F.  Humphrey, 
Poultney,  Vt.,  asks  how  he  may  prevent  a  cow  from 
breaking  down  and  jumping  over  fences.  Sometimes  a 
board  hung  from  the  horns  over  the  face  will  do  it.  But 
if  the  cow  is  an  old  one  she  is  most  likely  incorrigible, 
and  tho  butcher  would  cure  her  of  all  her  bad  habits. 
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'WolftTeetla  £ia  Morses. — W.  D.  Harry, 

Rockwood,  Ill.,  asks,  Wliat  is  the  truth  about  wolf-teeth 
in  horses— do  horses  go  blind  if  they  are  not  removed  f 
—There  are  some  well-authenticated  cases  of  relief  to  tho 
eyes  of  horses  having  followed  the  drawing  of  what  are 
called  the  wolf-teeth,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  that  the  teeth 
caused  the  trouble.  They  may  have  indirectly  been  the 
occasion  of  inflammation,  and  no  barm  can  follow  their 
removal,  if  not  occurring  naturally,  when  the  horse  is 
fivo  years  old.  That  they  produce  blindness  is  an  error. 

TTlassf  B'raiia-W :isla. — If  we  were  desirous 
that  any  writing  of  ours  should  live,  we  would  put  down 
something  thoroughly  absurd  and  nonsensical,  for  then 
we  should  be  sure  that  it  would  be  quoted  every  few 
years.  An  absurd  tree-wash  has  a  vitality  that  almost 
appi-oaches  immortality.  The  Country  Gentleman  has  it 
this  time  through  a  correspondent.  Tiie  wash  is  made 
by  heating  sal-soda  until  it  becomes  a  dry  powder,  and 
then  dissolving  it  in  water.  Will  the  Country  Gentle¬ 
man.,  or  any  one  else,  please  tell  us  what  is  the  use  of 
heating  the  sal-soda  before  dissolving  ?  If  a  wash  of 
sal-soda  is  desirable — and  we  do  not  doubt  its  utility — 
why  heat  it  first?  The  merest  novice  in  chemistry 
knows  that  all  the  heating  to  which  we  can  possibly  sub¬ 
ject  sal-soda  (carbonate  of  soda)  will  drive  off  nothing 
but  water,  which  is  immediately  restored  when  a  solu¬ 
tion  is  made.  Caustic  soda  can  not,  like  causHc  l:me,  be 
made  from  the  carbonate  by  any  amount  of  heat.  Then 
why  publish  such  nonsense  ? 

The  Horthern  Pacific  Railroad. 

This  is  one  of  the  grand  enterprises  of  our  day,  of  so 
great  interest  not  only  to  every  American  citizen,  hut  to 
many  millions  in  Europe,  that  it  is  worthy  of  the  fre¬ 
quent  attention  of  the  press,  and  of  the  careful  study  of 
every  one  who  would  be  up  with  the  times.  Let  the 
reader  open  a  map  of  the  United  States,  and  follow  its 
general  line  from  Lake  Superior  westward  through  Min¬ 
nesota,  252  miles  (completed)  from  Duluth,  on  Lake  Supe¬ 
rior,  to  the  Red  River;  thence  200  miles  through  Dakota 
to  tho  Missouri  River,  near  the  entrance  of  the  James 
River,  where  it  meets  the  fleet  of  thirty  or  more  steam¬ 
boats  already  plying  the  thousand  miles  of  navigable 
waters  of  the  Missouri  above,  up  to  Port  Benton  in  Mon¬ 
tana,  which  is  less  than  400  miles  from  the  constant 
steam  navigation  of  the  Columbia  River  in  Oregon.  The 
ears,  now  running  from  Duluth  west  of  the  Red  River, 
will  nest  month  reach  the  Missouri.  Prom  this  point 
the  lino  extends  westward,  226  miles,  to  the  crossing  of 
the  famous  Yellowstone  River  in  Montana,  and  thence 
on  through  an  easy  pass  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  Puget 
Sound  on  the  Pacific,  where  track-laying,  eastward  has 
already  begun,  with  G3  miles  about  completed.  We  shall 
therefore  have  in  October  517  miles  of  the  road  in  opera¬ 
tion,  or  an  average  of  about  a  mile  a  day  since  the  work 
began,  despite  ail  the  preliminary  examinations,  surveys, 
gathering  of  materials,  and  other  preparations.  The 
track-laying  is  now  approaching  the  Missouri  at  the  rate 
of  two  miles  a  day  or  more.  So  much  for  the  progress 
of  the  work,  which  will  undoubtedly  be  carried  on  with 
all  rapidity  consistent  with  due  economy. 

In  looking  at  tho  country  traversed  by  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad,  one  must  remember  that  tiie  isothermal 
line  (the  line  of  equal  temperatures)  does  not  run  with 
latitudinal  lines — that  is,  directly  east  and  west.  Paris, 
in  Prance,  with  the  climate  of  Philadelphia,  is  about  200 
miles  further  north  than  Montreal  in  Canada;  while 
London  is  15°,  or  a  thousand  miles,  further  north  than 
New  York,  though  subject  to  less  of  cold  weather.  The 
isothermal  line  running  westward  bends  northward  so 
much  that  Dakota  and  Montana  are  warmer  than  the 
northern  New  England  States,  while  Washington  Terri¬ 
tory  averages  in  temperature  about  tho  same  as  New 
York  State,  we  believe. 

The  vast  territory  traversed  by  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  is,  from  all  accounts,  generally  well  adapted  to 
agriculture,  and  untold  millions  of  industrious  people, 
from  all  parts  of  our  own  country,  and  especially  from 
the  whole  northern  half  of  Europe,  will  soon  occupy  this 
domain.  The  alternate  sections  of  laud  owned  by  the 
Railroad,  on  either  side,  along  the  portions  already  com¬ 
pleted,  or  nearly  so,  amount  to  some  10,000,000  acres— 
twice  tho  size  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts— and,  with 
a  wise  enterprise,  the  Company  is  affording  excellent 
facilities  to  promote  its  settlement.  A  Land  D  partment 
is  established,  and  a  Bureau  of  Immigration  with  agen¬ 
cies  in  various  parts  of  this  country  and  Europe.  Large, 
conveni  :nt  Reception  Houses  have  been  built  and  fur¬ 
nished  at  each  of  several  principal  points  on  the  road, 
to  serve  as  temporary  free  homes  for  settlers  and  their 
families  while  engaged  in  selecting  lands  and  preparing 
their  own  houses.  The  Bonds  of  the  Road  are  taken  at 


ten  per  cent  premium  in  payment  for  lands.  The  sale  of 
lands  not  only  cancels  the  indebtedness  of  the  Company, 
hut  builds  up  a  local  business  which  must  soon  render 
the  road  a  good  paying  enterprise,  aside  from  any  through 
business  to  tiie  Pacific  coast.  The  country  being  devel¬ 
oped  is  so  vast  and  so  valuable,  that  the  enterprise  must 
continue  for  some  time  to  come  to  occupy  a  large  place 
in  the  public  attention,  and  we  will  try  to  keep  our  read¬ 
ers  informed  of  such  items  as  are  of  public  interest. 


National  Swine-Breeders’  Convention. 

Report  of  Committee  appointed  to  prepare  Work  for  the 

Adjourned  Convention  to  be  held  at  Indianapolis ,  lnd., 

November  20 th,  1872. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  National  Swine- 
Breeders’  Convention,  held  at  Cooper  Union,  May  14th, 
to  name  committees  to  prepare  reports  upon  the  history, 
characteristics,  and  a  scale  of  points  for  the  respective 
breeds  of  swine,  and  upon  the  question,  “  What  consti¬ 
tutes  thorough-bred  swine  ?  ”  also  to  name  the  time  and 
place  for  holding  the  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  respectfully  report  to  the  swine-breeders  of 
America : 

1.  The  adjourned  meeting  will  be  held  at  Indianapolis, 
lnd.,  Wednesday,  November  20th,  1872. 

2.  It  will  consist  of  one  delegate,  at  large,  from  each 
State,  and  of  one  delegate  from  each  State  for  each  breed 
of  swine  raised  therein. 

3.  These  delegates  shall  he  named  by  the  State  Swine- 
Breeders’  Associations  where  such  organizations  exist. 
Where  they  do  not  exist  it  is  recommended  that  the 
Executive  Committees  of  the  respective  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Societies,  or  the  State  Boards  of  Agricnlture,  call 
Conventions  of  the  Swine-Breeders  of  their  respective 
States  at  the  time  and  place  of  the  State  Fairs,  for  the 
purpose  of  naming  delegates  to  this  Convention.  In  the 
absence  of  any  such  call,  the  Committee  recommend  that 
tiie  exhibitors  and  breeders  of  swine  at  the  State  Fairs 
meet,  name,  and  accredit  such  delegates.  In  case  any 
States  neglect  to  do  this,  breeders  from  such  States  pre¬ 
sent  at  Indianapolis  will  be  recognized  and  received  as 
delegates,  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  secure  just  representa¬ 
tion  from  each  State. 

4.  The  Committee  think  it  proper  to  assert  that  the 
gentlemen  named  on  the  following  committees  are 
selected  from  lists  of  names  furnished  and  recommended 
by  prominent  swine-breeders  in  the  different  States  and 
Canada,  with  a  view  to  securing  the  most  impartial 
representation  upon  said  committees  and  tho  most  care¬ 
fully  and  intelligently  prepared  reports  upon  the  respec¬ 
tive  breeds  to  be  submitted  to  the  Convention  for 
its  action. 

5.  A  circular  letter  was  sent  to  the  chairman  of  eacli  of 
the  committees  named,  asking  whether  he  would  accept 
the  position  and  duty.  Responses  have  not  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  all.  Only  two  have  declined,  naming,  how¬ 
ever,  men  who  would  act  in  their  respective  places. 
These  names  have  been  substituted.  The  near  approach 
of  the  Fairs  renders  it  impracticable  to  delay  this  report 
longer  in  order  to  receive  further  responses.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  recommended  that  the  members  of  the  respective 
committees  place  themselves  in  communication  with 
each  other,  and  act  as  they  may  mutually  agree — or  that 
each  member  prepare  a  written  report  prior  to  the  Con¬ 
vention,  and  mail  it  to  Alexander  Heron,  Secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Indiana,  at  Indian¬ 
apolis,  lnd. 

6.  The  Committee  respectfully  urge  upon  the  swine- 
breeders  of  the  country  the  importance  to  them  of  the 
work  it  is  the  object  of  this  Convention  to  accomplish; 
and  that  since  it  is  to  be  a  delegated  and,  in  a  sense,  a 
legislative  body,  their  representatives  should  he  their 
best  posted,  most  intelligent,  and  impartial  breeders ;  that 
if  the  work  projected  is  well  done,  it  will  inaugurate  a 
new  era  in  swine-breeding,  and  help  to  protect  both 
swine-breeders  and  buyers  of  swine  in  their  mutual 
relations. 

7.  The  following  are  the  Committees  named  to  report 
upon  “What  Constitutes  Thorough-bred  Swine?”  and 
upon  the  history,  characteristics,  and  a  scale  of  points 
for  the  respective  breeds  : 

On  “ What  Constitutes  Thorough-bred  Swine ?" — John 
P.  Reynolds,  Chicago,  Ill.  ;  Fred.  Wm.  Stone,  Guelph, 
Ontario;  S.  L.  Goodale,  Augusta,  Me. 

On  Berkshire.1;. — A.  B.  Allen.  P.  O.  Box  376,  New  York 
City  ;  J.  T.  Hudson,  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  Daniel  McMillan, 
Ncnia,  O. 

On  Improved  Clieshires,  or  “Jefferson  Co." — C.V.  Mason, 
Adams,  N.  Y.  ;  J.  II.  Sanders,  Sigourney,  Iowa ;  J.  J.  De 
Forest,  Duanesburg,  N.  Y. 

On  Chester  Whites. — Thomas  Wood,  Doe  Run,  Pa. ; 
Dr.  Calvin  Cutter,  Warren,  Mass. ;  W.  W.  Thrasher, 
Groves,  lnd. 

On  Essex.— Joseph  Harris,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Dr.  A.  C. 


Stephenson,  Greencastle,  lnd. ;  George  Roach,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Ontario. 

On  Neapolitan. — M.  W.  Philips,  Memphis,  Tenn. ;  F.  D. 
Curtis,  Charlton,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  Mason  C.  Weld, 
Cioster,  N.  J. 

On  Magie  or  Poland-  China. — John  M.  Millikin,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Ohio  ;  Rankin  Baldridge,  Hagerstown,  lnd. ;  Shepard 
(of  Shepard  &  Alexander),  Charleston,  Ill. 

On  New  Jersey  Beds. — David  M.  Brown,  Windsor, 

N.  J. ;  David  Petit,  Salem,  N.  J.  ;  John  C.  Tatum, 
Woodbury,  N.  J. 

On  Suffolks  and  Other  Small  White  English  Breeds. — 
John  Wentworth,  Chicago,  Ill. ;  John  Snell,  Edmondton, 
Ont. ;  T.  L.  Harrison,  Moreley,  N.  Y. 

On  Yorkshire  and  Other  Large  White  English  Breeds. — 

O.  P.  Cobh,  Aurora,  lnd.  ;  James  Brodie,  Rural  Hill, 
N.  Y. ;  M.  H.  Cochrane,  Compton,  Quebec. 

On  Victorias. — Charles  Leland,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  W.  S. 
King,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  George  S.  Lounsbury, 
Aiken,  S.  C. 

Any  inquiries  with  reference  to  this  Convention  or 
the  Committees  may  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Committee,  Chas.  D.  Bragdon,  5  Beekman  street. 
New  York  City. 

{Henry  Stewart, 

FrankWDEL8urtis, 

L.  A.  Chase. 


Prize  Shorthorns. 


At  the  last  fair  of  the  New  York  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  there  were  some  notably  fine 
Shorthorns  exhibited.  Our  artist  who  was  in 
attendance  upon  the  fair  made  sketches  of 
several  of  the  prize-winning  animals,  three  of 
which  are  given  in  the  engraving  upon  our  front 
page.  The  two  heifers  presented  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  engraving  were  shown  by  Messrs; 
Walcott  &  Campbell,  of  York  Mills,  N.  Y.,  and 
well  sustain  tiie  reputation  of  the  celebrated 
herds  of  these  gentlemen.  These  animals  were 
justly  admired  by  lovers  of  fine  stock,  and,  if 
we  mistake  not,  the  lower  of  the  two  has  been 
sold  at  a  large  price  for  shipment  to  England. 
The  bull  in  the  lower  part  of  the  picture  is 
“  Treble  Gloster,”  7331,  the  property  of  Geo. 
Butts,  Esq.,  Manlius,  N.  Y.,  by  whom  it  was 
reared.  This  bull  is  considered  as  a  remark¬ 
able  result  of  in-and-in  breeding.  It  was  calved 
March  31st,  1867,  got  by  Apricot’s  Gloster, 
2500 — out  of  Spring  Beauty,  by  Apricot’s  Glos¬ 
ter,  2500 — Silkie,  by  Apricot’s  Gloster,  2500 — as 
we  are  informed  by  the  printed  pedigree.  It 
will  he  seen  that  this  bull  can  find  his  father, 
grandfather,  and  great-grandfather  in  tiie  same 
animal.  He  took  the  first  prize  for  Short¬ 
horn  bulls  against  considerable  competition. 


Jersey  Cattle,  and  Scales  of  Points. 

BY  GEORGE  E.  WARING,  JR.,  OF  OGDEN  FARM, 
(Secretary  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club.) 

The  article  from  the  London  Field  in  the 
July  Agriculturist  suggests  several  questions 
which  it  will  be  well  for  intelligent  breeders  to 
consider  with  care. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  recently 
appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  tiie  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  Scale  of  Points  applicable  to  this 
breed.  The  chairman  of  the  Committee  (Mr. 
J.  Milton  Mackie,  of  Great  Barrington,  Mass.) 
made  at  the  April  meeting  of  the  Club  an  ela¬ 
borate  report  on  the  subject,,  in  which  lie  sub¬ 
mitted  a  scale  founded  on  an  entirely  different 
basis  from  that  in  use  in  the  Island  of  Jersey. 
This  is  now  before  the  Club  for  discussion,  and 
may  or  may  not  be  adopted  at  the  next  annual 
meeting.  In  the  mean  time  it  lias  no  more  force 
than  any  other  expression  of  opinion,  and  no 
one  will  be  more  glad  than  Mr.  Mackie  himself 
to  have  it  intelligently  criticised.  The  scale 
adopted  by  the  Society  in  tiie  Island  of  Jersey 
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is  given  in  the  article  above  referred  to.  That 
suggested  by  Mr.  Mackie  is  (for  cows)  as  follows : 
SCALE  OF  POINTS. 


COWS  AND  HEirEIi3. 

Points.  Counts. 

1.  Head,  email,  fine,  and  rather  long .  4 

2.  Face,  dished,  broad  between  the  eyes,  and  narrow 

between  the  horns,  with  receding  forehead .  3 

3.  Cheek,  small .  1 

4.  Throat,  clean . 2 

5.  Muzzle,  encircled  by  a  light  color .  2 

6.  Nostrils,  high  and  open .  1 

7.  Horns,  small,  smooth,  crumpled,  tapering,  yellow 

at  the  base  and  black  at  the  tip .  6 

8.  Ears,  thin .  2 

0.  Ears,  of  a  deep  orange  color  within .  5 

10.  Eyes,  full  and  placid  .  2 

11.  Neck,  rather  long,  straight,  thin,  fine  at  junction 

with  the  head,  and  placed  lightly  on  the 
shoulders .  6 

12.  Chest,  deep  .  3 

13.  Withers,  thin,  and  not  too  high .  2 

14.  Barrel,  hooped,  broad,  and  deep  .  10 

15.  Well-ribbed,  having  but  little  space  between  the 

last  rib  and  the  hip . .  1 

16.  Back,  straight  from  the  withers  to  the  top  of 

the  hip. . . . 3 

17.  Back,  straight  from  the  top  of  the  hip  to  the  setting 

on  of  the  tail ;  and  the  tail  at  right  angles  with 
the  back . 2 

18.  nips,  of  good  width  between .  3 

19.  nips,  long  from  point  to  end  of  haunch-bone .  2 

20.  Tail,  fine .  3 

21.  Tail,  hanging  down  to  hocks,  with  switch  reaching 

the  ground .  2 

22.  nide,  thin  and  movable,  but  not  too  loose .  4 

23.  nide,  covered  with  fine  soft  hair .  6 

24.  nide,  of  a  deep  orange  color  where  the  hair  is 

white . . . 6 

25.  Fore-legs,  short,  straight,  and  fine .  3 

26.  Fore-arm,  swelling,  and  full  above  the  knee .  1 

27.  Hind-quarters,  from  the  hock  to  the  point  of  the 

rump,  long,  rather  straight,  and  thin .  3 

28.  nind-legs,  short,  straight,  and  rather  fine .  2 

29.  nind-legs,  squarely  placed,  not  too  close  together, 

and  not  to  cross  in  walking .  2 

30.  Hoofs,  small .  1 

31.  Udder,  full  in  form— i.  <?.,  well  inline  with  the  belly, 

and  not  fleshy .  25 

32.  Udder,  well  up  behind,  and  not  fleshy. . 25 

33.  Teats,  large,  squarely  placed,  and  wide  apart .  25 

34.  Milk-veins,  very  prominent . 25 

35.  Escutcheon,  or  milk-mirror,  high  and  broad . 100 

36.  Size,  medium .  1 

37.  Disposition,  quiet  and  good-natured .  5 

38.  Condition,  medium .  1 

Perfection . . .  . .  300 


The  elaborate  argument  with  which  this 
schedule  was  submitted  may  be  thus  condensed  : 
The  present  scale  is  defective,  because  it  gives 
the  same  value  to  minor  as  to  greater  points,  so 
that  the  nostrils  or  the  tail  may  carry  the  day 
over  the  udder,  a  worthless  cow  being  judged 
finer  than  a  good  one  simply  because  she  is 
prettier.  The  only  way  to  remedy  this  fatal 
defect  seems  to  be  to  construct  a  scale  in  which 
the  relative  values  of  the  most  important  points 
shall  be  expressed  by  high  numbers,  and  the 
values  of  the  less  important  by  lower  ones.  IVe 
know  of  no  more  correct  principle  than  the 
adage,  “  Udder  means  dairy  cow."  If  this  be  so, 
we  may  safely  express  the  total  values  of  the 
lacteal  organs  by  the  same  number  we  fix  upon 
for  the  values  of  the  minor  points  (100).  We 
thereby  protect  the  lacteal  organs  from  being 
outweighed  in  the  scale  by  the  less  important 
organs — as  they  are  in  the  scale  of  the  Jersey 
Society.  What  number  shall  be  assigned  to  the 
escutcheon,  or  milk-mirror?  The  only  princi¬ 
ple  by  which  we  cau  be  rightly  guided  is,  we 
think,  this:  The  escutcheon  shoics,  as  in  a  glass, 
the  milk-giving  capacity  of  the  cow.  Its  signifi¬ 
cance  cau  not  be  truly  expressed  by  the  same 
number  that  is  used  to  denote  the  value  of  a 
single  one  of  the  lacteal  organs.  It  requires  for 
its  expression  the  sum  total  of  the  values  of  all 
the  lacteal  organs.  If  these  be  denoted  by  100, 
that  is  the  proper  number  to  express  the  escut¬ 


cheon.  Let  us  give  the  escutcheon  the  place  of 
honor  which  its  significance  deserves.  We  ar¬ 
rive  thus  at  a  Scale  of  Points  in  which  perfec¬ 
tion  is  indicated  by  300 — minor  points  counting 
100,  the  lacteal  points  100,  and  the  escutcheon 
100.  Our  knowledge  of  the  value  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  points  of  an  animal  is  not  sufficient  to  en¬ 
able  us  to  express  them  with  scientific  accuracy. 
The  most  w'e  can  do  is  to  frame  a  scale  of  com¬ 
parative  numbers  which  shall  prove  convenient 
and  useful  in  judging  of  the  value  of  animals. 
We  can  not  wait  for  science  to  inform  us  of  the 
exact  worth  of  the  head  compared  with  the  tail, 
but  must  accept  such  rules  of  judging  as  our 
present  imperfect  knowledge  can  give  us. 

In  discussing  the  relative  merits  of  these  two 
standards  by  which  to  judge  the  breed,  we  find 
that  the  Jersey  scale  has  the  advantage  of  pre¬ 
cedence;  that  it  expresses  the  points  of  charac¬ 
ter  under  which  these  cattle  in  their  native 
home  have  been  greatly  improved ;  and  that  it 
is  of  questionable  promise  to  attempt  to  change 
a  system  which  has  produced  such  decided  good 
results.  Mr.  Mackie’s  scale,  on  the  other  hand, 
while  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  novel, 
applies  its  standard  of  excellence  most  empha¬ 
tically  to  what  we  may  justly  consider  the  more 
essential  qualities  of  any  dairy  animal.  Without 
disregarding  those  points  which  give  their  orna¬ 
mental  value  to  the  Jerseys,  it  subordinates 
them  to  the  milking  characteristics.  The  mo¬ 
tive  with  which  this  is  attempted  no  sensible 
farmer  will  question.  The  manner  in  which 
the  motive  is  carried  out  meets  with  opposition 
from  men  whose  judgment  is  worthy  of  much 
consideration.  In  my  position  as  Secretary  of 
the  Jersey  Club,  I  have  received  many  letters  on 
all  sides  of  the  subject,  and  have  thus  been  led 
to  give  it  more  consideration  than  I  otherwise 
should  have  done. 

It  is  stated  on  one  hand  that  the  escutcheon 
or  milk-mirror  is  an  ignis  fatuus — a  chimerical 
creation — and  a  pack  of  nonsense;  and,  on  the 
other,  that  except  for  the  improvement  of  beef 
cattle  any  Scale  of  Points  is  worse  than  useless, 
because  it  must  tend  to  encourage  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  body  rather  than  of  the  milk-produc¬ 
ing  tendency,  and  that  the  only  standard  should 
be  a  record  of  the  yield  of  milk  or  butter.  They 
are  not  few  who  claim  that,  as  the  Jersey  breed 
has  been  brought  to  its  present  development  by 
the  aid  of  the  existing  Scale  of  Points,  it  would 
be  extreme  presumption  for  us  (who  know  the 
breed  only  by  adoption)  to  attempt  to  set  it  aside 
and  raise  a  standard  of  our  own. 

The  friends  of  the  new  scheme  meet  these  ob¬ 
jections  thus:  If  the  theory  of  the  escutcheon 
is  not  a  correct  one,  Guenon,  its  discoverer, 
must  have  had  a  superhuman  insight  into  the 
character  of  the  cows  he  examined,  for  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  test  cases  he  gave  an  account  of  the 
amount  of  produce,  the  quality  of  the  milk,  and 
the  duration  of  the  flow  during  pregnancy, 
which  agreed  in  all  essential  points  with  the 
statements  of  the  owners,  who  were  examined 
apart  from  him.  Furthermore,  it  is  claimed 
that  his  system  is  a  real  system,  and  capable  of 
being  taught  to  others,  because  in  the  trials 
which  resulted  in  its  approval  by  the  French 
agricultural  societies,  he  and  his  brother  exam¬ 
ined  the  same  animals  separately,  and  their  esti¬ 
mates  concerning  them  tallied  exactly  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  records  previously  furnished 
by  the  owners.  This  system  is  not  generally 
accepted  in  all  its  details,  but  very  many,  if 
not  most,  of  the  most  skillful  dairymen  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe  do  pay  much  attention 
to  its  general  features  in  buying  and  selling 
dairy  cattle — believing  the  escutcheon  to  be  a 


valuable  if  not  an  unmistakable  indication  of 
milking  tendency.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  those 
who  object  most  strongly  to  the  escutcheon,  do 
so  from  lack  of  knowledge  concerning  it. 
Guenon  did  not  claim  that  he  who  runs  may 
read  its  record,  only  that  it  bears  a  record 
which  he  who  understands  the  handwriting 
may  decipher. 

Concerning  the  necessary  tendency  of  any 
Scale  of  Points  to  foster  only  the  beef  and  fat¬ 
forming  tendency,  it  is  claimed  (and  with  reason) 
that  it  depends  entirely  on  what  the  scale  is. 
If  we  say  that  no  cow  shall  be  considered  per¬ 
fect  unless  we  can  hang  a  hat  on  her  hips, 
surely  it  can  not  be  claimed  that  our  standard 
tends  to  develop  beefiness,  and  so  it  is  with 
every  point  that  comes  under  consideration  ;  if 
we  give  value  to  all  of  the  features  that  indicate 
great  butter-making  capacity,  and  to  all  that 
directly  opjwse  the  beef-producing  quality,  we 
shall  encourage  the  development  of  a  race  emi¬ 
nently  fitted  for  the  dairy.  If  prizes  are  to  be 
awarded  according  to  the  records  of  perform¬ 
ance  at  the  milk-pail  or  churn,  who  shall  verify 
the  records?  The  premiums  would  go  to  those 
who  had  the  largest  yield  of  brag  and  dishon¬ 
esty  in  their  milkers.  We  can  not  know  whose 
figures  are  true  and  whose  untrue,  and  we  must 
judge  of  the  cow  by  her  pedigree,  and  by  what 
we  can  learn  from  a  personal  examination  of 
her.  In  order  that  we  may  judge  wisely  and 
fairly,  we  must  have  a  judicious  and  an  invari¬ 
able  standard  or  Seale  of  Points. 

(to  be  continued.) 

- - - — MSB  <l>  gaanrar-- - 
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Inquiries  are  still  made  about  the  details  of 
the  “deep-can  system,”  most  of  which  are  fully 
answered  by  previous  papers  of  this  series,  and 
it  would  be  unfair  to  old  readers  to  occupy 
space  with  their  repetition.  The  recent  hot 
weather,  however  (hotter  than  Newport  has 
often  known),  has  given  us  a  better  opportunity 
of  testing  the  plan  than  we  have  had  before. 
For  two  or  three  weeks  we  had  by  spells  in¬ 
tense  heat,  high  winds,  thick  fogs,  heavy  thun¬ 
der-storms,  chiily  nights,  and,  in  fact,  every  vari¬ 
ety  of  weather  of  which  an  American  summer 
is  capable.  In  all  this  time,  our  butter  was  ab¬ 
solutely  uniform  in  quality,  and  as  good  as  it  is 
possible  for  butler  to  be. 

The  secret  of  this  uniformity  (which  under 
the  common  system  of  setting  milk  in  shallow 
pans  on  shelves  would  have  been  impossible  in 
such  weather)  was  that  the  milk  was  kept  at  a 
uniform  temperature.  The  surface  exposed  to 
the  air  was  very  small,  and  the  milk  took  its 
temperature  from  the  water  in  which  the  cans 
were  immersed.  This  water  (pumped  up  by  a 
windmill  from  a  well  1,000  feet  distant,  and 
conveyed  through  wooden  pipes  three  feet  under 
ground)  vTa3  not  perceptibly  affected  by  the 
heat  of  the  atmosphere.  It  varied  but  little 
from  58°. 

We  hope  to  secure  the  same  advantage  in 
winter  by  heating  the  tank-room  sufficiently  to 
prevent  the  water  from  becoming  too  cold — 
which  it  occasionally  did  during  the  past  win¬ 
ter — and  by  heating  also  the  room  in  which  the 
skimming,  churning,  and  butter-working  are 
done.  To  effect  this  heating  by  the  use  of  com¬ 
mon  stoves  would  involve  the  necessity  of  keep¬ 
ing  up  two  fires,  and  the  certainty  of  occasion¬ 
ally  having  the  air  tainted  by  coal-gas.  The 
plan  decided  on  is  to  build  a  r.  nail  hot-water 
furnace  in  an  outer  apartment,  and  to  carry  the 
water-pipes  around  each  of  the  two  rooms. 
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This  will  enable  us  to  keep  up  a  moderate  lieat 
with  the  least  expenditure  of  labor,  and  with 
the  total  exclusion  of  the  smoke  and  gas  of  the 
fire.  The  cost  of  construction  will  not  exceed 
the  value  of  two  weeks’  product,  and  the  ex¬ 
pense  for  fuel  will  not  exceed  two  cents  per 
pound  on  the  amount  of  butter  made.  I  am 
confident  that  my  customers  will  cheerfully  pay 
ten  cents  per  pound  extra  for  the  certainty  of 
alicays  having  their  butter  of  first  quality,  while 
the  new  customers  that  the  increased  capacity 
of  the  dairy  will  require  will  be  much  more 
readily  secured. 

A  neighbor,  who  also  keeps  Jersey  cattle,  re- 
cent.ty  bewailed  his  inability  to  get  my  prices, 
and  ascribed  his  failure  to  the  fact  that  he  could 
not  advertise  his  butter  and  “  write  it  up”  asldo. 
The  reply  to  this  was  that  my  butter  is  never  ad¬ 
vertised  at.  all,  and  that  it  is  only  “written  up” 
in  these  Ogden  Farm  Papers,  which,  so  far  as  I 
know  and  beiieve,  are  never  seen  by  a  single 
one  of  those  who  buy  the  butter.  “Good  wine 
needs  no  bush,”  and  good  butter  is  equally  suc¬ 
cessful  in  making  its  own  way.  The  reason 
why  “  O.  F.”  butter  sells  for  a  better  price  than 
common  butter  is  that  it  is  better — made  from 
the  milk  of  better  cows,  by  a  better  system,  and 
(to  give  Frau  Haubrich  her  well-earned  share 
of  the  credit)  by  a  better  butter-maker.  Any 
other  farmer  Avho  will  use  the  same  means 
that  we  do  will  achieve  a  corresponding  suc¬ 
cess;  until  so  many  of  them  do  it  as  to  make 
the  supply  of  good  butter  equal  to  the  demand 
for  it — and  that  will  not  be  in  our  day. 

In  an  article  in  this  number  on  Earth-Closet 
Manure  I  have  alluded  to  the  question  of 
fallows— the  “pet  idea”  of  my  friend  wdio 
“  Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm.”  I  shall  not 
have  the  temerity  to  oppose  any  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  so  good  a  farmer  as  he  is,  especially 
when  he  is  sustained  by  the  recorded  experience 
of  many  generations  of  good  farmers  who  have 
preceded  him,  notably  by  Jethro  Tull',  who  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  frequent  and  thorough  stirring 
of  the  soil  might  lie  made  to  do  away  with  the 
necessity  for  manure.  At  the  same  time,  Dr. 
Voeleker’s  statement  concerning  the  small 
amount  of  ammonia  found  in  earth  which  had 
passed  five  times  through  the  closet,  confirms  a 
suspicion  that  I  have  long  had,  and  for  which  I 
have  found  some  authority  in  my  reading,  that 
loose,  dry  earth  (loose  enough  and  dry  enough 
to  admit  air  freely  into  its  pores)  is  a  destroyer 
of  the  ammoniacal  products  of  the  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  organic  matter.  Or,  to  be  more  precise, 
the  air  is  the  destroyer,  and  the  earth  condenses 
or  concentrates  the  air,  and  makes  it  more 
rapidly  active. 

Investigations  made  in  England  with  a  view 
to  determining  the  value  of  sewage-water  as 
manure,  and  others  to  decide  on  its  contaminat¬ 
ing  influence  when  mixed  with  the  water  of 
rivers,  have  shown  that  under  the  condition  of 
exposure  to  the  air  to  which  the  movement  of 
the  water  subjects  it,  its  organic  impurities  are 
after  a  certain  distance  traveled  entirely  anni¬ 
hilated.  Not  only  are  the  original  compounds 
of  the  sewage  destroyed,  but  the  resultant  im¬ 
purities  ff  their  decomposition,  and  even  the 
ammonia,  etc.,  into  which  these  are  finally  re¬ 
solved,  are  utterly  consumed  (or  withdrawn)  by 
the  air  after  a  certain  amount  of  exposure,  so 
that  the  water  becomes  safe  to  drink,  and  use¬ 
less  as  manure.  This  effect  is  ascribed  to  the 
action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  which  con¬ 
sumes,  under  favorable  circumstances,  all  or¬ 
ganic  matters. 

The  ability  of  animal  charcoal  to  disinfect  large 


volumes  of  foul  gases  is  in  like  manner  ascribed 
to  the  fact  (or  to  the  supposition)  that  it  con¬ 
denses  within  its  pores  much  oxygen  (or  active 
ozone),  which  there  exists  under  circumstances 
favorable  to  its  powerful  and  repeated  action — 
destroying  and  dissipating  (not  storing  up)  the 
products  of  organic  decomposition  with  which 
it  comes  in  contact.  It  seems  to  act  like  a  mill, 
grinding  all  the  foul  grist  it  can  receive,  and 
ever  ready  for  more. 

In  like  manner,  but  in  less  degree,  the  earth 
used  in  an  earth-closet  does  not  store  up  all  the 
ammonia  that  the  decomposition  of  urine  and 
solid  faeces  supplies  to  it,  but  aids  in  its  destruc¬ 
tion  and  dissipation.  Dr.  Voelcker  seems  to 
have  demonstrated  the  fact  that  a  mass  of  dry 
earth,  in  the  loosened  condition  in  which  it  is 
used  in  the  closet,  is  a  poor  storehouse  for  the 
ammoniacal  parts  of  manure. 

If  this  is  true,  then  the  same  property  of 
earth  should  exist  in  the  soil  of  a  cultivated 
field.  Lying  in  a  compact  bed,  it  may  retain 
animal  manure  indefinitely.  Plowed  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  crop,  it  may  be  able  to  carry  the 
decomposition  of  effete  organic  matter  only  .to 
the  point  of  preparing  it  for  use  before  it  is 
taken  up  by  the  roots  of  the  crop.  But  in  the 
naked  fallow,  which  is  opened  to  the  admission 
of  air  to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  destructive  conditions  of  the 
earth-closet  manure  should  not  be  present  in 
the  most  active  degree.  I  have  heard  farmers 
say,  “That  land  has  been  plowed  to  death; 
the  manure  has  all  been  burned  out  of  it,”  and 
I  think  the  above  possible  explanation  of  the 
destructive  action  of  disinfectants  accounts  in  a 
way  for  the  injury  to  which  they  refer. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  naked  fallow  sys¬ 
tem — the  fine  comminution  of  the  soil — is  very 
beneficial  in  developing  the  latent  mineral 
sources  of  fertility.  That  it  does  not  lead  to 
the  dissipation  of  its  organic  sources  of  fertility 
we  can  hardly  believe.  This  is  not  to  be  taken 
as  a  conclusive  argument  against  fallows,  only 
as  a  suggestion  about  them.  They  effer  an  ex¬ 
cellent  means  for  destroying  weeds,  and  if  these 
are  allowed  to  grow  nearly  to  maturity  (flower¬ 
ing)  before  being  plowed  under,  they  secure  a 
large  and  valuable  addition  of  organic  matter 
(green  manuring). 

If  the  suggestion  made  constitutes  a  real  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  one  which  will  have  more  weight 
with  those  who  adhere  more  strongly  to  the 
modern  English  idea  of  the  supremacy  of  nitro¬ 
gen  in  manure,  than  to  the  “mineral  theory”  of 
Liebig,  which  is  still  not  without  its  defenders. 
My  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  not  sufficient  to 
give  especial  weight  to  my  opinion  that  the  fun¬ 
damental  and  permanent  fertility  of  the  soil  de^ 
pends  mainly  on  its  mineral  wealth,  and  but 
slightly  on  its  content  of  nitrogen,  and  that, 
therefore,  we  shall  be  better  off  in  the  long  run 
if  we  develop  the  mineral  element  even  to  the 
sacrifice  of  the  ammonia.  At  the  same  time,  I 
would  hold  very  tenaciously  to  the  crude  organic 
matter  on  which  the  fertile  physical  condition 
of  the  soil  (and  the  chemical  condition  too)  so 
largely  depends,  and  my  fallows  should  always 
be  “green  fallows.”  Rag-weed  or  some  other 
rapid  grower  should  carry  into  the  furrow  a 
good  supply  of  organic  matter  at  each  plowing. 

My  relations  with  the  Island  of  Jersey  have 
brought  me  acquainted  with  a  work  on  “  The 
Varieties,  Properties,  and  Classification  of 
Wheat,”  written  by  Col.  Le  Couteur,  who  has 
long  been  known  as  a  leading  authority  on  Jer¬ 
sey  cattle.  This  work  on  wheat  contains  the 


results  of  thirty-five  years  of  careful  experi¬ 
ment  and  study  in  connection  with  the  growth 
of  wheat  on  a  large  scale  and  in  experimental 
beds — results  which  can  not  fail  to  be  of  the 
greatest  value  to  all  practical  cultivators  of  the 
great  cereal.  I  call  attention  to  it  in  this  way 
because  it  is  not  a  work  that  is  likely  to  be  re¬ 
produced  for  the  American  market,  and  many 
of  the  readers  of  the  Agriculturist  may  be  in¬ 
terested  to  know  of  it.  It  has  determined  me 
to  attempt  the  cultivation  of  some  suitable  vari¬ 
ety  of  wheat  at  Ogden  Farm,  although  it  is 
accepted  by  my  neighbors  as  a  fixed  law  that 
on  the  Island  of  Rhode  Island,  with  its  open 
winters  and  high  winds,  it  is  impossible  to  grow 
it  at  all.  Col.  Le  Couteur’s  work  encourages 
me  to  think  that  I  may  find  a  variety  that,  on 
our  excellent  wheat  soil,  will  withstand  our  un¬ 
favorable  climate.  Whether  its  cultivation  will 
pay,  even  if  it  is  successful,  is  yet  to  be  proven, 
but  the  chances  are  worth  the  trial. 


Water  Running  into  an  Underdrain. 


A  subscriber  to  the  Amencan  Agriculturist 
in  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes:  “I  have  a  large 
ditch  into  which  empty  two  or  three  springs, 
which  form  quile  a  large  stream  at  some  seasons 
of  the  year.  It  starts  from  a  farm  above  me,  and 
flows  through  20  rods  of  my  land.  I  want  to 
cover  it  up.  How  shall  I  manage  to  run  it  no 
further  up  than  my  line,  and  yet  not  have  it 
fill  in  at  the  head  ?  I  also  Avan t  to  have  my 
branch  underdrains  to  flow  into  it.” 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  side 
underdrains  discharging  into  the  main  covered 
drain,  provided  the  main  drain  has  sufficient 
capacity  to  carry  off  all  the  Avater.  The  real 
difficulty  in  the  case  is  the  water  flowing  from 
the  open  ditch  into  the  covered  drain.  It  is  apt 
to  carry  sticks,  weeds,  grass,  etc.,  into  the  drain, 
and  stop  it  up.  We  have  on  our  own  farm  a 
covered  drain,  four  to  five  feet  deep,  and  over 
one  hundred  rods  long,  laid  with  five-inch  tiles 
at  the  upper  end,  and  towards  the  lower  end 
Ave  have  two  five-inch  tiles  to  carry  off  the  in¬ 
creased  volume  of  water  that  is  discharged  from 
the  lateral  drains.  At  the  upper  end  there  is 
more  or  less  water  coming  from  a  ditch  on  the 
side  of  the  highway  which  Aoavs  into  this  main 
underdrain,  and  the  plan  we  adopted  Avas  this : 
For  about  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  open  ditch 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  underdrain,  we  cut  the 
underdrain  three  or  four  feet  wider  and  deeper 
than  the  other  portion  of  the  underdrain,  and 
filled  it  in  with  stones  up  to  the  surface.  These 
stones  act  as  a  kind  of  filter.  The  object  of 
making  it  deeper  than  the  tiles  is  to  alloAV  any 
sediment  that  may  be  in  the  water  fioAving  from 
the  open  drain  to  settle.  If  our  correspondent 
will  adopt  this  plan,  and  do  the  Avork  thoroughly, 
Ave  apprehend  he  Avill  experience  no  trouble 
from  his  underdrain  filling  up.  On  Mr.  John 
Johnston’s  farm,  which  consists  of  high  rolling 
land,  and  on  which  he  has  laid  over  fifty  miles 
of  underdrains,  there  are  several  places  Avhere 
a  considerable  body  of  surface  Avater  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  flows  into  the  underdrains 
from  the  highway,  and  the  plan  he  adopted  is 
substantially  the  same  as  the  one  described 
above.  The  drains  have  been  laid  for  over 
twenty  years,  and  none  of  them  have  ever 
stopped  up,  except  one  where  the  roots  of  an 
elm-tree  grew  into  and  choked  up  one  of  the 
tiles.  There  has  been  no  trouble  Avith  the  sur¬ 
face  water  floAving  into  the  tiles  from  the  road. 
The  stone-filters  exclude  leaves  and  other  mas¬ 
ter  suspended  in  the  surface  water. 
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The  White  Dorkings. 

Some  twenty  years  ago,  more  or  less,  when 
the  memorable  “lien  fever”  was  on,  the  Dork¬ 
ings  were  among  the  prime  favorites.  At  that 
time,  the  now  popular  Asiatic  breeds  were 
scarcely  known,  save  in 
the  gigantic,  grotesque, 
and  altogether  useless 
Shanghae.  There  are 
Gray,  Fawn-colored,  and 
even  Black  Dorkings,  but 
these  are  all  believed  to 
have  been  produced  by  the 
crossing  of  the  original 
White  Dorking  upon  other 
breeds.  How  the  Dork¬ 
ings  originated  is  not 
known,  but  all  poultry 
authorities  agree  that  they 
are  a  very  old  English 
breed,  and  that  the  stand¬ 
ard  plumage  is  white. 

The  pure  Dorkings  are 
of  a  clear  white,  or  it  may 
be  a  slight  cream-color 
throughout,  the  legs  white, 
with  perhaps  a  rosy 
tinge,  and  a  rose  comb, 
broad  at  the  front,  ending 
with  a  raised  point  behind, 
and  no  depression  in  the 
center.  The  breed  in 
whatever  color  presents 
the  extra  or  fifth  toe,  and 
in  well-bred  fowls  this  does 
not  appear  as  a  monstrosity,  but  is  perfectly  de¬ 
veloped.  The  Dorkings  are  good  layers  when 
3roung,  but  not  good  winter  layers.  The  great 
merit  of  the  breed  consists  in  the  quality  of  the 
flesh.  As  a  table  bird  the  Dorking  is  excellent. 


Belted  Kingfisher. — ( Geryle  Alcyon ,  Boie.) 

BT  ERNEST  INGER30LL. 

The  design  of  much  of  classic  mythology 
seems  to  have  been  to  account  for  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  favorite 
animals  upon  the 
earth.  Prominent 
among  these,  and 
one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  is  the 
touching  story  of 
Alcyone,  the  fond 
wife,  who,  await¬ 
ing  the  return  of 
her  husband  from 
his  long  voyage, 
one  day  beholds 
his  dead  body  toss¬ 
ing  in  the  surf. 

Overwhel  m  e  d 
with  grief,  she 
springs  to  catch 
him  from  the  sea, 
but  ere  she  touches 
the  water  she  is 
changed  into  a 
Kingfisher,  a  n  d 
with  her  husband, 
alike  transformed, 
she  glides  away 
over  the  billows. 

Many  a  time  after 
were  they  seen  resting  upon  old  Ocean’s 
bosom,  and  whatever  the  violence  of  the  storm, 
around  l heir  nest  the  sea  was  ever  tranquil. 
What  wonder  that  the  mariners  protected 


and  venerated  Alcj-oue,  the  Kingfisher ! 
But  for  these  old  fables,  we  have  no  room. 
Over  the  winds  and  waves  the  humble  King¬ 
fisher  of  our  day  has  no  control.  Its  nest  is 
neither  constructed  of  glue  nor  fish-bones]  nor 
is  it  thrown  on  the  surface  of  the  water  to  float 


THE  BELTED  KING-FISHER. — (  Ccvylc  AldyOH.) 

about  with  its  proprietor  at  random,  but  is 
snugly  secured  from  the  winds  and  the  weather 
in  the  recesses  of  the  earth.  Nor,  as  of  old,  do 
even  the  most  illiterate  of  our  rustics  or  seamen 
believe  its  head  or  feathers  a  charm  for  love,  a 
protection  against  witchcraft,  or  a  security  for 
fair  weather.  “It  is  neither  venerated  like  the 
Kingfishers  of  the  Society  Isles,  nor  dreaded 
like  those  of  some  other  countries ;  but  is  con¬ 
sidered  merely  as  a  bird  that  feeds  on  fish,  is 
generally  fat,  relished  by  some  as  good  eating, 


WHITE  DORKINGS— ROSE  COMB. 

and  is  now  and  then  exposed  for  sale  in  our 
markets.” 

The  Belted  Kingfisher  is  one  of  two  of  its 
kind  in  North  America,  but  the  family  has  many 


representatives  elsewhere,  particularly  in  Aus¬ 
tralia,  where  a  common  variety,  styled  by 
the  colonists  the  “Laughing  Jackass,”  makes 
the  woods  ring  with  his  hoarse  cachinations. 

Our  friend  ranges  all  over  the  United  States, 
from  the  Rio  Grande  to  Labrador,  and  probably 
inhabits  the  Bahamas. 
In  the  northern  portions 
of  the  Union  he  is  migra¬ 
tory,  flying  away  to  the 
South  on  the  approach 
of  winter,  and  returning 
by  easy  stages  in  the 
spring  as  fast  as  the  ice 
thaws  in  the  rivers.  Yet 
they  do  not  altogether 
follow  the  river-courses, 
but  often  fly  straight 
across  the  country  thirty 
or  forty  miles,  their  flight 
consisting  of  a  series  of 
six  or  seven  slopes,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  long  slide  on 
motionless  wings.  Thus 
progressing,  they  reach 
us  by  the  first  of  April  in 
ordinary  seasons,  and  lose 
but  little  time  before  pair¬ 
ing.  A  mate  is  soon 
found,  and  together  they 
seek  out  a  soft,  steep  bank, 
at  the  base  of  which  is  a 
meadow  brook  or  larger 
stream.  They  ask  but  two 
conditions— that  the  earth 
be  easily  worked,  and  that 
water  be  near.  In  such  a  spot  they  dig  a  straight, 
sometimes  winding  hole,  three  or  four  iqches  in 
diameter,  and  from  two  to  ten  feet  in  depth, 
near  the  enlarged  extremity  of  which  a  little 
carpeting  of  loose  grass  and  feathers  constitutes 
their  nest.  The  eggs  are  usually  six  in  number, 
nearly  round,  and  of  a  most  beautiful  whiteness. 

The  Kingfisher  ranks  among  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  of  our  birds,  though  his  great  head,  short 
wings,  stumpy  tail,  and  little  sparrow-like  feet 
are  sadly  out  of  symmetry  iu  their  proportions. 

We  all  know  him, 
with  his  high, 
brave  crest,  blue 
coat,  and  chestnut 
vest,  and  admire 
him,  too,  as  he 
shakes  the  glisten¬ 
ing  drops  from  his 
plumage,  and  looks 
sharply  down  from 
some  high  sj'ca- 
more,  ready  for  a 
newr  victim.  See 
how  sharply  he 
glances,  and  woe 
to  the  luckless 
fish  who  swims 
under  the  range 
of  his  piercing 
eye  !  There  !  he 
sees  one.  And 
down  he  goes  until 
a  swift,  circular 
plunge.  Splash ! 
into  the  water. 
Ah!  he  has  it.  But 
the  shining  scales 
glitter  but  an  in¬ 
stant  before  they  are  gulped  down,  and  he  is 
eager  for  another.  Mill-dams  and  cataracts  are 
favorite  resorts  of  the  Kingfisher,  and  here  you 
may  see  him  in  some  out-of-the-wuiy  place,  be- 
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neatli  the  shade  of  the  gray  alders,  sittiug  mo¬ 
tionless  as  a  statue  upon  a  branch  that  projects 
over  the  stream,  or  catch  his  rattling  note  as  he 
scuds  along  the  surface  of  the  water  to  some 
distant  point. 

I  have  not  pointed  out  any  practical  utility  in 
his  character.  Yet  what  need  of  it,  if  he  min¬ 
isters  to  our  pleasure  and  teaches  us  to  more 
closely  observe  and  better  love  all  the  birds  ? 
- - -  . 

Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm.— No.  105. 


We  finished  haying  this  morning,  July  18th, 
an  1  shall  commence  cutting  wheat  to-morrow. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  grass  yet  uncut,  and  it 
will  have  to  stand  until  after  wheat  harvest. 
We  have  had  “catching”  weather  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  and  haying  has  been  slow  and  tedious.  I 
was  determined  to  get  my  hay  out  of  the  way 
before  we  commenced  cutting  wheat.  I  started 
two  mowing-machines,  and  kept  them  going 
without  regard  to  the  weather.  I  cut  all  one 
uay  in  the  rain,  and  the  next  morning  it  rained 
again,  and  I  still  kept  on  cutting.  I  tried  to 
keep  up  my  courage,  but  must  confess  that  my 
faith  commenced  to  waver.  By  ten  o’clock  the 
rain  ceased,  the  sun  came  out,  and  there  was  a 
good  drying  wind,  and  we  got  all  that  was  cut 
the  previous  day  into  cock,  and  the  next  day  we 
drew  in  twenty-two  acres  of  hay.  It  was  not 
injured  in  the  least. 

Clover  can  not  well  be  cut  while  wet,  but 
timothy  can  be  cut  in  the  rain  just  as  well  as 
when  dry.  The  Deacon  came  up  to  congratu¬ 
late  me.  lie  is  one  of  the  cautious  kind,  and 
only  cuts  down  a  few  acres  at  a  time,  and  then 
stops  the  machine  until  he  has  got  it  all  in.  The 
result  is  he  is  not  yet  through  haying,  and  what 
he  has  got  in  is  in  no  better  condition  than 
mine.  “  But  you  have  a  large  force,”  he  says; 
while  in  point  of  fact  I  have  no  more  men  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  hay  than  the  Dea¬ 
con  has.  In  fact  not  so  many.  The  only  reason 
why  I  am  ahead  of  the  Deacon  is  because  I  re¬ 
garded  not  the  clouds.  My  theory  is  that  so 
long  as  the  grass  is  green  rain  does  not  hurt  it. 
But  whenever  it  is  partially  cured,  then  rain  or 
dew  is  very  injurious.  If  because  it  rains  to-day 
it  is  less  likely  to  rain  to-morrow,  it  is  better  to 
cut  in  the  rain,  and  get  everything  ready  to  put 
all  hands  to  curing  and  getting  in  the  hay  to¬ 
morrow — or  at  any  rate  to  get  it  into  cock. 

A  teddiug-machirie  is  a  grand  implement  for 
meadow  or  timothy  hay,  and  may  also  be  used 
to  great  advantage  in  a  field  of  early-cut  clover 
that  is  full  of  sap.  We  have  the  best  climate 
in  the  world  for  curing  hay,  and  our  imple¬ 
ments  are  about  as  nearly  perfect  as  we  can 
hope  to  get  them.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  our 
mowers  can  be  improved,  unless  it  is  in  harden¬ 
ing  and  strengthening  the  parts  most  liable  to 
wear  out  and  break.  My  land  is  pretty  rough 
and  stony,  but  we  did  not  break  or  injure  a  sin¬ 
gle  thing  about  the  machines  this  season. 
When  I  think  of  how  much  trouble  we  had 
with  our  old  machine  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  I 
have  a  gratifying  realization  of  the  great  im¬ 
provements  that  have  been  gradually  effected. 
What  we  want  to  do  now  is  to  grow  larger  and 
better  crops  of  hay. 

I  have  just  read  with  much  interest  a  paper 
in  the  last  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England  on  the  Management  of 
Grass  Land,  by  H.  S.  Thompson,  of  Kirby  Hall, 
Yorkshire.  I  do  not  know  that  it  presents  any¬ 
thing  especially  new,  but  as  I  grow  older  new 


things  have  less  attraction  for  me.  I  like  to  see 
old  truths  presented  in  a  new  light,  and  illus¬ 
trated  and  enforced  by  practical  experience.  I 
never, get  tired  of  reading  about  a  wet  farm  that 
has  been  drained,  or  a  foul  farm  that  has  been 
cleaned,  or  a  run-down  farm  that  has  been 
brought  to  a  high  state  of  fertility.  Such  ac¬ 
counts  are  always  interesting  and  always  useful. 
They  encourage  us  to  go  ahead  with  our  own 
farm  improvements.  We  need  line  upon  line 
and  example  after  example.  We  need  to  have 
our  faith  in  good  farming  strengthened.  It  does 
one  a  great  deal  of  good  to  get  a  splendid  crop, 
or  even  to  hear  of  others  getting  it  by  the  same 
processes  that  we  are  adopting.  When  I  put  a 
five-incli-pipe  drain  through  the  old  swale  in 
the  corner  adjoining  the  Deacon’s  west  line, 
where  we  used  to  have  a  foot  of  water  in  June, 
I  felt  sure  that  it  would  “knock  the  bottom 
out  ”  of  the  pond  and  give  me  good  land,  but  it 
was  none  the  less  pleasant  to  see  the  water  soak 
rapidly  away,  and  the  dry  land  appear  early  in 
the  spring.  Arid  now  when  I  stand  by  the 
fence  that  divides  the  two  fields,  and  see  forty 
bushels  of  Diehl  w’heat  per  acre  on  the  old 
swale  on  the  one  side  the  fence,  and  a  crop  that 
will  not  yield  eight  bushels  per  acre  on  the 
other,  I  know  there  is  nothing  “new”  in  all 
this,  but  it  is  none  the  less  encouraging  and  gra¬ 
tifying  for  all  that.  It  is  a  result  which  all  ex¬ 
perience  and  observation  would  lead  one  to  ex¬ 
pect,  but  it  is  very  pleasant  and  profitable  to  see 
it  with  one’s  own  eyes. 

There  is  one  phrase  in  Mr.  Thompson’s  essay 
that  is  new  to  me.  When  speaking  of  top¬ 
dressing  grass  laud  with  barn-yard  or  artificial 
manures,  he  calls  them  “tillage”  or  “tillages.” 
“All  tillage,”  he  says,  “should  be  applied  to 
strong  land  pastures  early  in  winter.”  .  .  .  “  If 
the  application  of  tillage  be  delayed  until  March 
or  April,  and  a  droughty  spring  follows,  the 
application  loses  a  great  part  of  its  effect  for 
that  season.”  I  like  this  use  of  the  word.  It  is 
very  significant.  It  is  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  tillage  is  manure  and  manure  is  tillage. 
In  other  words,  that  plowing  and  working  the 
land  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  equivalent  to  manur¬ 
ing  it,  and  on  the  other  hand  that  manuring  the 
land  is  equivalent  to  working  it. 

In  England,  summer-fallowing  as  a  means  of 
enriching  land  has  been  pretty  well  abandoned. 
Land  is  high,  and  meat  in  great  demand,  and  it 
pays  better  to  keep  a  large  amount  of  stock, 
and  buy  American  oil-cake,  cotton-seed  cake, 
and  corn  to  feed  out,  and  make  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  rich  manure,  than  to  adopt  the  slow 
method  of  enriching  the  land  by  fallowing. 
They  have  also  another  advantage  over  us. 
They  can  buy  artificial  manures  at  something 
like  what  they  are  worth.  The  time  will  come 
when  we  can  do  so  here,  and  then  we  shall  use 
them  in  enormous  quantities.  Mr.  Thompson’s 
favorite  “tillage”  for  grass  land  is  1  cwt.  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  2  cwt.  mineral  superphosphate, 
and  3  cwt.  of  kainit  per  acre.  These  manures 
cost  about  $10  per  acre.  For  mowing  land,  he 
would  increase  the  quantity  of  nitrate  to  H  cwt. 
per  acre. 

Almost  ail  English  writers  who  have  visited 
this  country  seem  to  be  struck  with  the  poor, 
brown,  weedy,  burnt-up  look  of  our  pastures. 

I  have  always  believed  that  we  can  raise  just 
as  good  grass  here  as  in  England.  Who  can 
doubt  that  we  could  if  we  should  top-dress  a 
field  of  good  pasture  land  with  ten  or  fifteen 
tons  of  well-rotted  barn-yard  manure  per  acre, 
and  then  feed  off  the  grass  to  sheep  which  are 
allowed  one  pound' of  oil-cake  each  per  day? 


Then  late  in  the  fall  sow  $10  worth  of  artificial 
manures  per  acre.  The  next  fall  top-dress 
again  with  barn-yard  manure,  and  the  next  year 
repeat  the  artificial  manures,  and  in  the  mean 
time  feed  off  the  grass  with  sheep  eating  cake 
or  grain.  If  we  took  pains  to  mow  down  the 
weeds  and  coarse  tufty  grass,  and  hammed  and 
sowed  a  little  grass  seed  occasionally,  can  any 
one  doubt  that  we  should  have  just  as  good  a 
pasture  as  they  have  in  England  ?  I  believe  we 
should  have  letter.  Whether  it  would  pay  or 
not  is  a  question  I  have  not  now  time  to  answer. 
But  I  believe  there  are  thousands  of  farms  on 
which  some  such  a  system  would  prove  very 
profitable. 

The  great  defect  with  our  permanent  pastures 
now  is  that  at  the  season  of  the  year  when  we 
need  the  most  grass  we  have  the  least.  The 
pastures  dry  up  and  fail  us  at  the  critical  point. 
We  can  afford  to  pay  liberally  for  means  to 
avoid  this  difficulty,  and  it  is  certain  that  top¬ 
dressing  with  manure  will  go  far  to  prevent 
pastures  from  drying  up  during  even  our 
severest  drouths. 

A  miller  who  resides  in  one  of  the  dairy  dis¬ 
tricts  tells  me  that  the  farmers  are  buying  more 
and  more  corn-meal  and  bran  every  year  to  feed 
their  cows.  They  feed  it  not  only  in  winter 
and  spring,  but  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
while  the  cows  are  at  grass.  I  was  exceedingly 
glad  to  hear  it.  It  is  a  very  encouraging  sign 
of  agricultural  improvement.  I  have  thought 
for  some  time  that  the  dairymen  were  improving 
faster  than  the  grain-growing  farmers.  The 
cheese-factory  system,  contrary  to  my  expecta¬ 
tions,  proves  a  great  stimulus  to  liberal  feeding. 
I  thought  that  rich  food  would  give  rich  milk, 
and  that  if  the  factory  paid  a  uniform  price  per 
quart  there  would  be  far  less  encouragement  to 
produce  rich  milk  by  liberal  feeding  than  if  the 
milk  was  made  into  cheese  and  butter  at  home. 
I  aril'  glad  to  learn  that  such  is  not  the  case. 
The  milk  is  weighed  every  day,  and  a  farmer 
soon  finds  out  whether  his  cows  are  giving  less 
of  more  milk  than  those  of  his  neighbors.  If  I 
were  a  dairyman,  I  should  not  only  feed  all  the 
grain  and  bran  I  could  afford  to  buy,  but  I 
should  keep  a  sharp  lookout  to  see  if  a  few 
tons  of  artificial  manure  could  not  sometimes 
be  obtained  at  reasonable  rates.  Kainit  (sul¬ 
phate  of  potash)  and  nitrate  of  soda  ought  to 
be  sold  here  for  about  the  same  price  as  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  I  do  not  see  why  mineral  superphos¬ 
phate  (from  the  Charleston  phosphates)  can  not 
be  manufactured  at  such  a  price  that  we  can 
afford  to  use  it. 

The  Blood  Manure  I  put  on  my  wheat  last 
fall  I  have  no  doubt  paid  me  well.  But  I  have 
not  yet  thrashed.  The  wheat  generally  is  mis¬ 
erable.  Much  of  it  was  thin  on  the  ground, 
full  of  weeds,  late,  rusty,  and  badly  damaged 
by  the  midge. 

But  I  must  say  no  more  about  our  failures.  I 
have  thought  many  times  of  the  remark  made 
by  one  of  my  correspondents,  that,  “judging 
from  ‘Walks  and  Talks,’  you  must  live  in  a 
poor  neighborhood”  !  It  is  not  so.  I  live  in  the 
“Garden  of  the  Empire  State.”  There  are  no 
better  farmers  in  the  country  than  can  be  found 
within  a  few  miles  of  me.  But  still  it  is  never¬ 
theless  true  that  our  system  of  agriculture, 
taken  as  a  whole;  is  very  far  inferior  to  what  it 
should  be.  And  is  it  not  so  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try?  The  really  good  farmers  are  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  Ho  one  feels  more  keenly 
than  I  do  the  difficulties  under  which  we  labor 
in  all  our  efforts  to  improve  our  farms.  But 
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this  does  not  prevent  me  from  seeing  and  feeling 
that  there  is  no  real  profit  in  working  land  un¬ 
less  we  raise  good  crops.  Many  of  us  must 
turn  over  a  new  leaf.  We  must  make  our  land 
cleaner,  drier,  and  richer.  Wc  must  get  rid  of 
stagnant  water,  kill  the  weeds,  and  mellow  the 
soil.  We  must  keep  better  stock,  and  feed  it 
more  liberally,  and  thus  make  more  and  better 
manure.  We  must  grow-more  and  better  grass. 
Now,  because  I  say  all  this,  and  have  said  it 
over  and  over  again,  do  not  imagine  that  I  live 
in  a  section  where  good  farmers  are  unknown. 

O.  M.  Richards,  of  Wisconsin,  writes  that  his 
farm  contains  360  acres,  160  of  which  is  in  pas¬ 
ture  and  200  under  the  plow.  “I  propose,”  he 
says,  “to  raise  140  acres  of  corn,  10  acres  of 
wheat,  20  acres  of  oats,  and  30  acres  of  clover, 
so  that  I  shall  have  30  acres  of  clover  to  plow 
under  in  July.  I  have  for  some  years  sowed 
ten  pounds  of  clover-seed  to  the  acre  in  all  of 
my  small  grain,  and  usually  plowed  it  under  the 
following  October.  It  generally  makes  a  fine 
growth.  By  this  process,  and  feeding  all  I  grow, 
my  land  is  constantly  increasing  in  fertility. 
Now,  the  point  I  wish  to  be  clear  on  is  this :  I 
want  to  feed  off  my  corn  on  the  ground  with¬ 
out  gathering  it,  so  as  to  save  that  job,  and  also 
drawing  so  much  manure.  My  plan  is  to  first 
snap  off  the  corn  on  40  acres;  then  put  a  fence 
between  that  and  the  ungathered  corn ;  turn 
my  cattle  into  the  ungathered  corn  once  a  day 
in  the  morning,  and  let  them  stay  just  long 
enough  to  get  all  the  corn  they  will  cat.  Then 
turn  them  back  into  the  field  where  the  corn  is 
gathered,  where  also  will  be  my  hogs,  and  so 
on  until  the  crop  is  consumed.  You  will  bear 
in  mind  that  labor  is  dear  and  produce  com- 
paratiyelv  cheap,  and  that  corn  is  the  cheapest 
food  that  we  can  raise.  With  our  improved 
tools,  the  labor  of  one  man  and  team  will  plow, 
plant,  and  cultivate  an  acre  of  corn  in  one  day’s 
time  or  its  equivalent.  I  will  say  that  my  corn 
crop  seldom  falls  as  low  as  50  bushels  per  acre, 
thanks  to  manure,  clover,  and  ‘Walks  and 
Talks.’  ” 

I  do  not  know  that  I  fully  understand  the 
point.  And  at  any  rate  I  have  had  no  experi¬ 
ence  in  this  kind  of  farming.  So  far  as  making 
manure  is  concerned,  the  manure'dropped  on 
the  land  will  be  just  as  valuable  as  if  it  was 
dropped  in  a  yard  and  afterwards  drawn  out. 
But  still  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  would 
pay  far  better  to  feed  in  yards  or  sheds  where 
the  cattle  could  be  kept  warm  and  comfortable. 
Mr.  Richards,  as  I  understand  him,  now  adopts 
the  latter  plan,  and  proposes  to  change  to  the 
rougher  and  more  primitive  system.  This  is 
going  back  instead  of  forward.  I  am  well 
aware  that  labor  is  high.  But  it  is  no  higher 
with  him  than  with  us.  I  should  aim  to  raise 
good  grade  Shorthorns,  feed  liberally,  and  crowd 
them  forward  rapidly  to  maturity.  I  think  I 
should  adopt  a  modification  of  Mr.  Richards’s 
plan :  feed  on  the  land  as  long  as  the  weather 
was  favorable,  and  then  finish  off  in  the  yards. 
It  can  not  be  long  before  we  have  a  good 
machine  for  cutting  up  and  husking  corn. 

Sowing  clover  in  the  spring  and  plowing  it 
under  the  same  fall  does  not  commend  itself  to 
my  judgment.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
better  to  let  it  grow  until  the  following  May, 
and  then  plow  it  under  for  corn.  But  I  have 
had  no  experience.  It  is  merely  a  theoretical 
opinion.  I  should  aim  to  grow  more  clover 
and  less  corn.  But  how  this  can  best  be  done 
will  depend  on  the  character  of  the  land  and 


on  the  kind  of  stock  kept,  and  the  mode  of 
feeding.  I  should  want  to  keep  more  or  less 
sheep.  It  seems  to  me  if  I  raised  such  a  large 
proportion  of  corn  I  should  see  if  it  could  not 
be  seeded  down  with  clover  after  the  last  culti¬ 
vating  in  July.  I  have  seen  a  capital  crop  of 
cloyer  obtained  in  this  way. 

“  I  have  made  up  my  mind  on  one  point,” 
says  the  Deacon ;  “  it  does  not  pay  to  sow  wheat 
unless  the  ground  is  in  good  order,  and  rich 
enough  to  produce  a  good  crop.”  Good  for  the 
Deacon !  I  think  thousands  of  fanners  have 
had  this  truth  brought  home  to  them  by  the 
results  of  the  present  wheat  harvest.  The  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  crops  on  good  and  poor  land  was 
never  more  striking.  I  saw  wheat  to-day  (July 
24th)  in  a  field  planted  with  apple-trees.  Some 
manure  had  been  spread  for  two  or  three  feet 
round  each  tree.  Here  the  wheat  was  four  or 
five  feet  high,  the  straw  stiff  and  bright,  and 
the  heads  well  filled.  On  the  rest  of  the  field 
the  wheat  was  not  over  eighteen  inches  high. 
It  was  thin  on  the  ground,  the  straw  flimsy, 
and  the  heads  empty.  It  avould  not  yield  five 
bushels  per  acre,  and  the  wheat  would  be  good 
for  nothing  but  chicken  feed. 

I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  sow  my  wheat 
early  this  fall — say  the  first  week  in  September 
— two  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  drilled  in  pretty 
deep.  Then  as  soon  as  it  is  well  out  of  the 
ground,  I  will  harrow  it  with  Thomas’s  harrow 
every  three  or  four  days,  to  see  if  I  can  not  kill 
red-root  and  other  weeds.  Harrowing  in  the 
spring  will  not  kill  the  red-root  plants.  But  in 
the  fall,  just  as  the  weed-seeds  germinate,  I  see 
no  reason  why  the  harrow  will  not  kill  them. 
At  any  rate,  I  mean  to  give  it  a  thorough  trial, 
aud  I  wish  others  would  test  the  matter. 

We  must  do  something  to  destroy  the  weeds 
on  our  farms,  and  we  should  try  every  method 
that  commends  itself  to  our  judgment.  The 
great  aim  should  be  to  kill  them  before  they  get 
to  the  surface,  or  as  soon  after  as  possible.  - 

- -  « - -««•> - ►  « - 

Utire  Water. 


A  correspondent  writes  us  that  he  has  a  well 
thirty  feet  deep,  situated  twenty  feet  from  a 
cesspool,  into  which  the  refuse  of  a  family  is 
discharged.  He  asks  us  if  there  is  any  danger 
that  the  water  in  the  well  will  become  defiled 
when  the  well  is  cemented  from  top  to  bottom. 
This  is  an  important  question,  as  these  circum¬ 
stances  are  very  common,  and  in  very  few  cases 
is  there  even  the  partial  protection  of  the  ce¬ 
ment  coating  given  to  the  well  to  prevent  the 
influx  of  drainage.  It  is  quite  common  to  see 
wells  surrounded  with  slops  from  the  kitchen, 
or  drainings  from  barn-yards.  Sometimes  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  well  is  constantly 
visited  by  farm  stock  of  all  descriptions,  and  its 
condition  in  the  spring  when  the  winter’s  accu¬ 
mulations  become  thawed  is  disagreeable  and 
unwholesome  in  the  extreme.  It  is  too  com¬ 
monly  supposed  that  earth  will  defecate  and 
render  pure  all  liquids  which  may  pass  through 
it.  While  this  is  true  to  some  extent,  it  is  just 
as  true  that  there  is  a  point  of  saturation  which 
is  easily  reached  when  the  earth  no  longer  ex¬ 
erts  this  purifying  property.  It  has  been  found 
that  when  soil  has  been  abundantly  manured, 
although  heavily  cropped,  liquid  manure  spread 
on  the  field  causes  the  water  passing  off  in 
the  drains  four  feet  beneath  the  surface  to  be 
colored  with  if.  This  shows  how  easily  the  point 
of  saturation  of  the  soil  can  be  reached.  Now, 
what  must  be  the  condition  of  the  soil  beneath 


an  old  barn-yard  and  that  adjacent  to  it,  or  to  a 
long-used  cesspool !  The  large  quantity  of 
liquid  passing  into  these  places,  and  that  from 
the  rains  constantly  falling  upon  and  percolat¬ 
ing  through  the  soil  around  the  well,  have  com¬ 
pletely  charged  it  with  offensive  matter  which 
must  eventually  pass  into  the  well ;  and  al¬ 
though  it  may  not  color  the  water,  nor  give  it 
a  disagreeable  taste  or  smell,  it  will  exert  a 
most  injurious  effect  upon  the  health  of  per¬ 
sons  using  it.  It  is  well  known  that  many  dis¬ 
eases  have  been  traced  to  a  cause  similar  to  the 
one  referred  to,  and  that  its  removal  has  imme¬ 
diately  restored  the  locality  to  a  healthy  state. 
The  peculiar  poison  generated  by  decomposing 
animal  refuse  when  taken  into  the  system  pro¬ 
duces  a  class  of  fevers  known  as  typhoid,  which 
are  often  fatal,  and  always  dangerous.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  this  poison  affects  all  animal 
life  more  or  less  acutely,  aud  it  is  worth  while 
for  those  who  have  written  us  from  several  lo¬ 
calities  about  the  suffering  of  their  stock  from 
diseases  of  a  typhoid  character,  to  consider  if 
they  have  not  originated  in  some  manner  sim¬ 
ilar  to  this.  Pure  water  is  imperatively  neces¬ 
sary  to  human  health,  and  it  is  equally  necessary 
to  that  of  our  animals,  and  the  farmer  who  vio¬ 
lates  this  law  can  not  escape  the  consequences. 
It  is  only  a  matter  of  time  how  soon  the  un¬ 
wholesome  matter  will  reach  the  well ;  and  even 
though  it  be  protected  by  a  cemented  lining, 
a  passage  will  sooner  or  later  be  found  for  it. 


Irrigation— Storage  of  Water. 

The  two  past  summers  have  been  so  dry  as 
to  cause  heavy  losses  in  various  crops  through¬ 
out  great  portions  of  the  United  States.  If  the 
excess  of  rains  not  wanted  for  the  spring  crops 
could  have  been  stored  in  ponds,  and  then  care¬ 
fully  used  for  irrigation  as  required  through 
July  and  August,  millions  upon  millions  would 
have  been  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  country. 
There  are  few  farms  on  which  suitable  spots 
may  not  be  found  for  ponds,  into  which  tie 
waste  water  may  be  conducted,  to  be  stored  up 
against  a  drouth.  Where  springs  or  rivulets 
prevail,  across  which  dams  can  be  constructed 
for  the  same  purpose,  artificial  ponds  may  be 
dispensed  with.  These  ponds  would  also  be 
very  convenient  for  watering  the  live-stock  of 
the  farm;  in  fact,  in  many  places  where  springs 
or  rivulets  do  not  abound,  they  are  essential. 

A  Mr.  Brown,  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  has 
recently  invented  an  apparatus  by  which  a  fine 
shower  of  water,  like  fine  natural  rain,  may  be 
applied  to  the  surface  of  the  land  as  required. 
This  is  found  far  superior  to  the  usual  method 
of  irrigating  by  ditches,  and  it  has  the  further 
advantage  of  dispensing  with  the  digging  of 
these  and  leveling  the  surface  of  the  ground 
through  which  they  conduct  the  water,  thus 
saving  a  large  outlay  to  begin  with.  It  is  of  no 
consequence  how  rough  or  uneven  the  land  is 
where  Mr.  Brown’s  apparatus  is  used.  It  .is 
affirmed  that  two  men  with  it  can  shower  a 
thousand  acres  in  a  single  night.  The  best  man¬ 
ner  1o  use  the  water  is  to  apply  about  as  much 
at  night  as  is  evaporated  by  day.  This  gives 
the  largest  and  best  quality  of  crop  that  it  is 
possible  to  grow.  Will  some  of  our  wealthy 
and  enterprising  farmers  import  a  set  of  Mr. 
Brown’s  apparatus,  and  show  what  can  be  done 
with  it  on  American  soil  ?  A. 

[The  above  comes  from  an  esteemed  corre¬ 
spondent,  but  we  think  there  must  be  an  error 
in  stating  the  number  of  acres  that  can  be 
watered  by  the  apparatus  referred  to. — Ed.] 
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How  to  Catch  Down  an  Os-Cart  Body. 

There  are  a  number  of  simple  ways  to  fasten 
down  the  front  end  of  the  body  of  an  ox-cart. 
"VVe  have  never  found  one  more  simple  and 


passed  through  the  ring,  a  team  attached 
to  its  other  end,  and  the  stump  twisted  out 
by  driving  around  it.  With  two  yoke  of  oxen, 
white-oak  stumps  of  three  or  four  feet  diameter 
may  be  taken  out  with  ease.  If  the  roots  are 
very  fresh  and  tough, 
a  man  with  an  ax 
should  stand  near  by 
to  sever  with  a  blow 
any  one  of  the  roots 
which  offers  great 
resistance.  One  acre 
per  day  can  be  clear¬ 
ed  with  this  machine, 
worked  by  two  or 
three  men  and  a  pair 
of  stout  oxen  or  a 
heavy  pair  of  mules. 
In  case  very  large 
stumps  are  to  be 
taken  out,  it  would  be 
fastening  down  an  ox-cart  row.  better  to  leave  them  to 

the  last,  and  bring  an  extra  team  to  finish  them. 


effective  than  that  shown  in  the  engraving — 
which  is  simply  a  short  chain  passing  loosely 
under  the  tongue.  It  is  long  enough  to  allow 
an  up-and-down  play  of  five  or  six  inches  in 
the  front  end  of  the  cart-body.  This  enables 
us  to  fasten  the  free  end  to  the  body  with  a  long 
hook  which  can  not  rattle  out  of  its  place;  and 
it  prevents  every  little  movement  of  the  load 
from  throwing  up  the  tongue  in  the  yoke-ring, 
thus  avoiding  a  very  serious  annoyance  to  the 
team.  The  cart  should  be  so  loaded  that  it  will 
bear  but  lightly  on  the  yoke,  and  then  it  will 
play  up  and  down  without  disturbing  the  pole. 


A  Simple  Stump-Puller. 


Mr.  J.  H.  Morse,  of  Morse’s  Mills,  Mo.,  has 
kindly  sent  us  a  sketch  of  a  contrivance  for 
pulling  stumps,  which  he  has  successfully  used 
to  clear  forty  acres  of  land  very  cheaply.  It 
consists  of  a  hook,  a  chain  of  more  or  less  links, 
as  may  be  needed  for  large  or  small  stumps,  and 
a  ring  twelve  inches  inside  diameter,  made  of  the 
best  and  toughest  iron.  Mr.  M.  makes  his  ring 
of  two-inch  round-iron,  and  the  links  of  one- 
and-three-quarter-inch  iron,  but  as  it  is  an  axiom 


Saving  Corn-Fodder. 


A  SIMPLE  AND  EFFECTIVE  STUMP-PULLER. 

in  mechanics  that  the  strength  of  a  chain  can 
not  be  greater  than  that  of  its  weakest  part,  the 
ring  need  not  be  of  any  heavier  material  Ilian  the 
links.  The  hook  should  be  flattened  on  the 
sides,  at  the  bend,  to  resist  as  much  as  possible 
the  tendency  to  straighten  out  when  the  strain 
is  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  To  remove  the 
stumps,  if  they  are  large  and  green,  the  roots 
should  be  partly  uncovered,  and  the  book  placed 
on  the  strongest  of  them.  The  butt-end  of  a 
lever  large  enough  to  sustain  the  strain  is  ; 


A  ton  of  well-saved  corn-fodder  is  worth,  if 
well  used,  the  price  of  a  ton  of  hay ;  yet  how 
rarely  is  it  well  saved  or  well  spent !  Exposed, 
after  husking,  to  all  the 
storms  of  October,  it 
is  tardily  stacked  or 
housed  in  November, 
and,  musty  and  mildew¬ 
ed,  washed  and  weather¬ 
beaten,  it  is  not  only  the 
poorest  fodder  but  ab¬ 
solutely  injurious  to 
stock,  to  which  it  is 
thrown  in  the  roughest 
and  most  careless  way  in 

the  barn-yard.  Then  it  is  trampled  down  in  the 
snow  and  mire,  and  next  spring  is  cursed  as  the 
greatest  nuisance  a  farmer  has  to  contend  with. 
But  let  corn-stalks  be  shocked  up  carefully, 
spread  well  at  the  butts  of  the  shock,  and  tied 
closely  at  the  top  until  the  corn  is  husked,  and 
then  put  up  in  convenient  bundles,  and  again 
set  up,  so  that  the  rain 
can  not  penetrate  the 
shocks,  and  as  soon  as 
cure  d  be  carefully 
stacked  or  put  away 
beneath  a  tight  roof, 
and  it  becomes  agree¬ 
able-looking,  sweet¬ 
smelling,  nutritious 
fodder,  which  will  be 
readily  eaten  by  all 
sorts  of  stock.  If  it 
is  cut  up  with  any 
one  of  the  various  fod¬ 
der-cutters  into  short 
lengths,  or  even  chop¬ 
ped  up  with  an  ax  on 
the  barn-floor,  wetted 
and  sprinkled  with  a  little  salt  and  a  handful  of 
bran,  it  will  be  entirely  consumed;  and  the 
manure  pile  in  the  spring  will  be  altogether  freed 
from  the  objectionable,  unrotted,  and  tangled 
stalks,  while  it  will  be  equally  enriched  by  their 
fertilizing  remains.  In  this  way  the  supply  of 
feed  will  be  economized,  often  leaving  hay  to 
spare  for  sale  or  permitting  the  number  of  feed¬ 
ing  stock  to  be  doubled,  and  besides  what  is 
often  a  source  of  trouble  and  annoyance  maybe 
turned  to  good  account  and  money  made  by  it. 


A  Hay-Knife. 


Where  hay  is  stacked,  much  waste  occurs  in 
using  it  during  the  winter  season.  Generally 
the  hay  is  removed  from  the  top  of  the  stack  as 
it  may  be  needed  for  feeding,  and  thus  the  stack 
is  exposed  to  snow  and  rain,  and  much  hay  be¬ 
comes  damaged,  to  say  nothing  of  what  is  lost 
by  being  thrown  down,  scattered,  and  trodden 
under  foot.  This  may  be  partly  avoided  by 


having  room  in  the  barn  to  stow  away  one 
stack  at  a  time,  but  still  loss  occurs  in  the  re¬ 
moval,  and  very  often  the  needed  space  is  not 
to  be  found.  Then  the  use  of  the  hay-knife,  as 
figured  on  this  page,  comes  in  as  a  very  conve¬ 
nient  means  of  preventing  any  waste.  It  may 
be  made  of  a  worn-out  cross-cut  saw,  cut  to  a 
proper  length,  four  feet  or  thereabouts,  fixed  to 
a  handle,  and  ground  to  a  sharp  edge  and  point. 
This  is  to  be  thrust  into  the  stack  with  a  down¬ 
ward  motion,  and  slices  of  the  hay  cut  off  of 
one  side,  sufficient  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 


HORSE  FOR  SHOCKING  CORN. 

stock  for  a  day  or  two.  The  hay  can  then  be 
removed  in  a  compact  state,  and  the  stack  gra¬ 
dually  cut  up  and  used  without  the  waste 
of  a  pound.  Like  all  other  cutting  tools,  a 
hay-knife  cuts  very  much  better  when  kept 
sharp  and  bright  than  when  dull  and  rusty ;  it 
should  therefore  not  be  left  out,  exposed  to  the 
weather,  leaning  against  the  stack,  but  be 
brought  intif  the  tool-room  when  out  of  use. 


A  Shocking  Horse. 


P.  M.  McClure,  Minn.,  sends  us  Iris  method 
of  shocking  up  corn,  which  is,  he  says,  the  sim¬ 
plest  and  quickest  method  he  knows  of.  He 
uses  a  horse  made  of  a  small  pole  three  inches 
in  diameter  and  ten  feet  long,  furnished  with  a 
pair  of  legs  to  elevate  the  end  sufficiently,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration.  A  hole  an  inch  and 
a  quarter  in  diameter  is  bored  through  the  pole, 
and  a  rod  four  feet  long  is  so  fitted  as  to  slip  in 
and  out  easily.  The  horse  is  placed  where  a 
shock  is  to  be  set  up,  the  corn  is  leaned  against 
the  pole  and  the  rod  bjr  which  it  is  sustained 
until  the  shock  is  bound,  when  the  rod  is  slipped 
out,  the  end  of  the  pole  picked  up,  and  the  horse 
drawn  along  to  where  another  shock  is  needed. 


Fall  Treatment  of  Grass  Lands. 


A  fellow-feeling,  as  it  were,  teaches  us  that  it 
is  inconsistent  with  the  comfort  and  well-being 
of  our  live-stock  to  permit  them  to  go  unpro¬ 
tected  through  the  winter,  and  exposed  to  cold 
and  frost  and  the  rigors  of  the  weather.  But 
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we  never  or  seldom  thus  think  of  our  meadows, 
and  they  in  a  sense  are  live-stock,  and  suffer 
from  want  of  protection  as  much  as  cows,  colts, 
or  calves.  On  the  contrary,  a  mistaken  economy 
tempts  us  to  deprive  them  of  the  natural  pro- 


aud  streams.  A  new  plantation  should  be  kept 
cut  closely  every  year,  so  as  to  force  out  a  good 
annual  growth  of  shoots  from  the  stumps, 
and  the  osiers  may  be  gathered  after  the 
second  or  third  year,  Rut  osiers  may  also  be 


Fig.  1.— PREPARING  OSIERS  FOR  MARKET. 


tection  of  the  aftermath,  and  generally  they  are 
eaten  bare  and  close  throughout  the  fall  months, 
and  go  into  winter  quarters  with  their  tenderest 
parts  exposed  to  the  killing  blasts  and  biting 
frosts.  Then  the  roots  are  winter-killed  or 
thrown  out,  and  in  the  spring,  instead  of  the 
living  green,  we  see  the  dead  sere  brown,  and 
the  season  gets  the  discredit,  when  it  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  mismanagement  only  or  chiefly.  A  good 
coat  of  decaying  aftermath  would  furnish  pro¬ 
tection  and  future  nutriment  as  well,  and  by  all 
means  meadows  should  be  so  managed  as  to 
secure  all  the  aftermath,  or  at  least  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  it,  for  this  purpose.  Young  lambs  or 
calves  may  be  pastured  if  necessary,  but  it  is  a 
most  costly  economy  to  turn  horses  or  cows  on 
to  newly-sown  clover  or  grass  or  to  newly- 
mown  fields.  But  considering  that  the  fields 
are  in  danger  of  becoming  poached  while  sod¬ 
den  with  rain  by  even  the  lightest  hoofs,  it  will 
be  found  cheapest  in  the  end  to  keep  all  stock 
off  from  the  fields  to  be  mown  next  season. 


Willows  and  Baskets. 


grown  by  cutting  off  the  mature  trees  a  few 
feet  above  ground,  and  thus  causing  them  to 
throw  out  numerous  small  branches,  as  in  fig.  2. 
This  is  called  “  pollarding,”  and  a  willow  thus 
cut  off  is  a  pollard  or  pollarded  willow.  In  one 
year  these  shoots  xvill  grow  several  feet  in 


Figs,  i  and  5.— foundation  of  round  basket. 

length,  and  in  the  fall  are  cut  off  close  to  the 
tree,  and  laid  away  in  heaps  until  the  following- 
spring,  when  at  the  commencement  of  the 
growing  season  they  are  placed  in  water  until 
the  buds  swell.  They  are  then  trimmed  and 
peeled.  A  boy  or  girl  removes  with  a  sharp 


The  culture  and  preparation  of  willows  for 


market 

V 


sufficiently  easy  and  profitable  to 
make  it  worthy  of  being  carried  on 
more  systematically  than  it  is  at 
present.  Osiers  at  the  present  time 
bring  ten  cents  per  pound  in  the 
New  York  market,  and  good  ones 
are  always  in  demand.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  willow  which 
may  be  made  to  produce  osiers — 
the  common  "White  Willow  ( Salix 
alba)  and  its  variety  the  Yellow  or 
Golden  Willow,  the  twigs  of  which 
are  used  for  coarse  work,  and 
generally  without  being  peeled,  and 
the  Basket  Willow  (Salic  vimina- 
lis),  which  furnishes  osiers  superior 
to  any  others  in  length,  flexibility,  smoothness, 
and  whiteness,  and  fitness  for  the  finest  kinds  of 
wortc.  These  willows  are  readily  grown  from 
cuttings  on  rich  soils  or  on  the  banks  of  ponds 
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7. — WEAVING  BOTTOM. 


Fig.  2.— pollard  willows. 

knife  all  the  twigs,  and  hands  them  over  to  the 
peeler.  This  operator  sits  on  a  bench  or  before 
a  log  or  stump  in  which  is  fixed  an  instrument 


shaped  like  that  shown  in  fig.  3.  This  is  made 
of  two  half-inch  iron  rods,  eighteen  inches  long, 
welded  together  at  one  end,  and  gradually  sepa¬ 
rating  like  the  prongs  of  a  fork  at  the  other  end. 
A  stem  welded  on  serves  to  retain  it  in  a  hole 
bored  to  receive 
it.  The  osier  is 
drawn  through 
this  instrument, 
which  strips  off 
the  bark,  and  it 
is  then  laid  on 
one  side  until  a 
bunch  is  gath¬ 
ered,  when  they 
are  tied  up,  and 

are  ready  to  be  pjo-_  — beginning  of  bottom, 
sent  to  market. 

These  operations  are  shown  in  fig.  1.  Some 
osiers  for  coarse  work  are  used  without  being 
peeled,  but  none  are  sent  thus  to  market  for 
sale  unless  spe¬ 
cial  1  y  ordered. 

The  growth  of 
osiers  may  be 
made  a  means  of 
adding  to  the 
resources  of 
many  farms,  as 
willows  will 
grow  wherever 
their  roots  can 
get  plenty  of 
moisture.  The 
making  of  baskets  might  also  furnish  employ¬ 
ment  for  stormy  days  or  long,  dull  winter 
evenings,  when  otherwise  there  might  be  no 
profitable  employment.  "Weaving  osiers  into 
various  kinds  of 
baskets  is  an  art 
which  may  be 
easily  learned, 
and  once  the 
rougher  methods 
for  coarse  work, 
such  as  bar  n 
baskets,  or  mar¬ 
ket  baskets,  or 
h  a m  pers  for 
packing  bottles, 
which  in  them¬ 
selves  are  considerable  branches  of  trade,  are 
well  mastered,  and  facility  in  them  is  acquired, 
the  finer  sorts  of  work  will  come  quite  handy, 
and  can  be  easily  performed.  The  commence- 
m  e  n  t  of  all 
basket-m  a  k  i  n  g  |  j  jj 

consists  in  laying  II  li  :  §KM? 

the  foundation, 
and  this  is  shown 
in  figs.  4,  5,  and  G. 

Figs.  4  and  5 
show  the  frame 
for  a  round-bot- 
tomed  basket 
with  handle.  Fig. 

6  shows  the  frame 
for  a  flat  or 
square -bottomed 
basket,  which 
consists  of  three 
coarse  osiers,  laid 
crosswise  of 
three  other  simi¬ 
lar  ones.  The  weaving  commences  by  pass¬ 
ing-finer  osiers  round  the  coarse  ones  where  they 
cross  each  other,  and  when  they  are  secured 
together  they  are  spread  out  until  they  radiate 
like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  as  shown  in  fig.  7, 


Fig.  8. — bottom  finished. 


Fi, 


9. — weaving  tee  sides. 
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The  finer  osiers  are  then  woven  jn  amongst  them, 
and  the  filling  goes  on  until  the  bottom  (fig.  8)  is 
finished,  when  the  frame-pieces  are  bent  up¬ 
wards  (fig.  9),  or  fresh  osiers  are  inserted,  to  form 

a  foundation  for 
the  sides.  When 
the  sides  arc  car- 
r  i  c  d  up  suflfi- 
c  i  e  n  1 1  y,  the 
frame-pieces  are 
bent  down  and 
woven  in 

amongst  the  fili¬ 
ng.  HA -MAKING  HANDLE.  g{)  ag  tQ  hojd 

them  securely  in  place  for  a  short  piece, 
when  they  are  cut  off,  and  the  top  of  the  bas¬ 
ket  finished  off.  Figs.  10  and  11  show  how  the 
filling  and  finishing  are  done.  The  last  work 
of  all  is  to  sharpen  off  the  last  remaining  osiers 


Fig.  11.— A  FINISHED  BASKET. 

and  thrust  their  ends  through  the  frame  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  can  not  work  out.  The 
basket  is  trimmed  inside,  all  ends  sticking  out 
are  smoothly  cut  off,  and  the  basket  is  done. 


Wolf-Teeth.  —  In  reply  to  numerous  in¬ 
quiries  as  to  whether  “wolf-teeth”  in  horses 
cause  blindness,  we  explain  this  question  some¬ 
what  fully,  that  our  correspondents  may  see  the 
matter  in  its  true  light.  At  the  age  of  five  years 
every  horse  has  or  has  had  what  are  called 
wolf-teeth.  They  are  pointed  teeth,  situated  at 
the  sides  of  the  jaws  towards  the  front.  These 
teeth  are  naturally  shed  soon  after  their  appear¬ 
ance  'in  most  cases,  but  sometimes  remain  dur¬ 
ing  a  lengthened  period,  and  as  Ihey  are  followed 
by  other  teeth,  it  sometimes  occurs  that  an  inter¬ 
ference  is  occasioned  when  they  do  not  fall  out, 
and  they  are  crowded  in  the  gums  and  cause 
irritation.  In  cases  when  from  cold  or  neglect 
the  eyes  of  the  horse  are  injuriously  affected 
and  at  the  same  time  there  is  trouble  with  these 
teeth,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  irritation  may 
sympathetically  increase  the  trouble  with  the 
eyes.  But  it  is  altogether  an  indirect  effect,  and 
if  the  eyes  are  properly  cared  for,  the  teeth 
would  never  affect  them.  When  the  interference 
is  noticed,  the  wolf-teeth  should  be  drawn,  not 
knocked  out ;  when  there  is  no  interference, 
they  may  stay  in  their  place,  without  inconven¬ 
ience,  until  they  drop  out. 


Moule’s  Earth-Closet  System  and  the 
Manure  it  Produces. 

BY  GBORGE  0.  WARING,  JR.,  OF  OGDEN  FARM. 

Having  taken  an  active  part  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  earth-closet  in  this  country,  and 
having  attached  especial  importance  to  the 
economical  bearings  of  the  question,  I  desire  to 
say  a  word  in  reference  to  a  new  development 
concerning  it  recently  made  in  England.  Dr. 
Augustus  Voelcker,  the  Chemist  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  has  long  been  known  as 
an  able  investigator  whose  conclusions  have 


been  stated  with  so  much  clearness  and  mode¬ 
ration  as  to  command  the  highest  respect.  In 
the  last  number  of  the  Society’s  Journal  lie 
publishes  the  result  of  a  careful  investigation  of 
the  effect  produced  on  the  earth  used  in  closets 
by  the  faeces  they  receive,  which  must  radically 
modify  our  previous  conclusions.  The  sub¬ 
stance  of  his  paper,  briefly  stated,  is  that  human 
faeces  are  of  less  value,  or  rather  that  they 
amount  to  less,  than  has  generally  been  sup¬ 
posed,  and  that  the  quantity  of  earth  required 
to  disinfect  them  is  so  large  that  they  produce 
an  almost  inappreciable  effect  in  increasing 
their  content  of  ammonia,  phosphates,  and 
potash— the  three  important  constituents  of 
manure.  This  he  states  with  such  evidence  as 
to  settle  the  question  definitely;  but  in  doing  so 
he  bears  the  strongest  testimony  to  the  value  of 
Moule’s  system  as  a  domestic  and  sanitary  con¬ 
venience,  and  expresses  the  opinion  that  under 
suitable  circumstances  it  is  the  most  desirable. 
Dr.  Yoelcker’s  investigations  were  made  upon 
earth  that  had  been  used  five  times,  and,  so  far 
as  the  earth  that  he  examined  is  concerned,  the 
argument  seems  to  be  closed. 

Of  course  he  does  not  intend  to  gainsay  an 
opinion  which  he  must  hold  as  firmly  as  any 
other  scientific  man  in  the  world,  that  however 
little  the  faeces  produced  by  a  single  man  may 
be  worth,  the  faeces  produced  by  all  mankind  it 
is  of  vast  importance  to  save.  It  would  extend 
this  article  too  much  to  repeat  what  has  been 
so  often  stated  before  concerning  the  manurial 
constituents  of  the  food  of  large  populations — 
the  item  of  phosphoric  acid  contained  in  the 
food  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  York  City  alone 
amounting  to  7,000  tons  per  annum.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  review  Dr.  Yoelcker’s  whole 
'paper  without  reopening  the  discussion  of  the 
entire  subject.  The  point  that  it  seems  to  me 
most  important  to  make  relates  to  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  his  argument.  He  claims  that  earth 
which  has  been  used  five  times  contains  so  small 
a  proportion  of  the  remains  of  the  faecal  addi¬ 
tion  as  not  to  be  worth  as  a  manure  the  cost  of 
handling  that  would  attend  its  collection  and 
transportation  in  the  case  of  large  towns.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  very  best  argument 
that  could  be  used  in  favor  of  the  speedy  adop¬ 
tion  of  Moule’s  system  under  these  very  circum¬ 
stances.  If  the  earth  remains  nearly  pure  after 
five  uses,  it  is  evidence  (confirming  my  own  ob¬ 
servation)  that  the  earth  may  be  used  much 
more  than  five  times.  Viewed  in  the  light  of 
his  experiments,  it  seems  evident  that  it. may  be 
used  even  twenty  or  fifty  times  over,  and  that 
with  proper  facilities  for  redrying  (which  may 
be  of  the  simplest  character),  the  adoption  of 
the  system  will  require  but  one  fourth  or  one 
tenth  of  the  quantity  that  has  been  supposed  to 
be  necessary.  A  few  tons  of  prepared  earth, 
used  over  and  over  again,  would  suffice  for  an 
ordinary  family  for  some  years.  Not  until  the 
accumulated  matters  had  so  far  increased  as  to 
make  the  earth  a  valuable  manure  would  there 
be  theleast  objection  to  it  for  use  in  the  closets. 

There  is  one  branch  of  the  subject  of  which 
Dr.  Voelcker  has  omitted  to  speak — that  is,  the 
effect  upon  the  earth  itself  of  the  decomposition 
of  organic  matter  within  it.  Precisely  what 
this  effect  may  be  is  not  known,  but  it  is  un¬ 
questionably  true  that  inert,  fertilizing  ingre¬ 
dients  of  the  soil  are  made  useful  and  available 
by  the  action  of  decomposing  manure  on  the 
compounds  or  on  the  particles  in  which  they 
exist  in  the  soil.  I  have  now  had  constant  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  use  of  earth-closet  manure  for 
four  years — in  the  open  ground  in  summer,  and 
under  glass  in  winter — and  I  can  not  be  mis¬ 


taken  in  my  conviction  that  it  is  a  very  valuable 
fertilizer.  Its  effect  has  been  especially  marked 
in  the  growth  of  roses  and  celery,  both  of  which, 
require  a  very  rich  soil,  and  both  of  which  I 
have  grown  to  greater  perfection  with  earth- 
closet  manure  than  with  any  other.  My  expe¬ 
rience  has  not  been  singular,  but  accords  with 
that  of  many  others  whose  results  have  come 
to  my  knowledge.  Even  supposing  that  the 
effect  produced  bj'  these  manures  is  not  enough 
to  repay  the  high  cost  of  labor  here  and  in  Eng¬ 
land,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that- the 
wonderful  agriculture  of  China  and  Japan  is 
based  almost  entirely  upon  the  strictest  economy 
and  the  most  skillful  use  of  human  manure. 

There  is  still  another  consideration  suggested 
by  the  article  in  question  that  has  a  bearing  on 
the  question  of  fallows,  to  which  I  refer  in  my 
regular  paper  in  this  number. 


Deep  Milk-Cans.— Captain  H.  E.  Alvord,  of 
Fairfax  Co.,Va.,  writes:  “The  system  of  deep¬ 
setting  milk  is  very  old  here.  On  my  farm  we 
have  a  stone  spring-house,  with  deep  pools  of 
flowing  water,  at  a  temperature  of  55°.  For 
seventy  years  pans  have  been  unknown  here. 
In  their  place  we  use  deep,  straight-sided  ‘  milk- 
crocks  ’  or  stone  jars,  about  six  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter.  These  stand  in  the  pools.  The  milk  in 
them  is  from  six  inches  to  ten  inches  deep,  and 
they  are  skimmed  with  a  ladle.”  Verily  there 
is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 


Ox-Teams  vs.  Horses. 

In  this  go-ahead  age  it  is  a  dismal  sight  to  see 
an  able-bodied  man  toiling  along  the  road  at  the 
slow  pace  of  a  pair  of  oxen,  and  we  have  pro¬ 
bably  had  as  much  to  say  as  any  one  in  favor  of 
the  substitution  of  the  faster  horse  or  mule  team. 

We  are  bound  to  confess,  however,  that  the 
picture  has  another  side  which  is  worthy  of  care¬ 
ful  consideration.  Ox-teams  are  slow,  it  is  true, 
but  they  are  effective,  cheap,  and  convenient. 
Horses  are  a  necessity  for  regular  road-work 
and  for  many  operations  on  the  farm,  but  it  is 
almost  indispensable  to  have  for  occasions  con¬ 
siderably  more  team-force  than  is  needed  regu¬ 
larly.  If  the  extra  work  of  plowing,  harvesting, 
and  hauling  manure  is  to  be  done  by  horses,  we 
may  make  up  our  minds  to  have  them  more 
than  half  the  year  eating  off  their  heads  in  idle¬ 
ness,  and  to  be  in  constant  danger  of  loss  from 
the  thousand  ills  that  horse-flesh  is  heir  to.  To 
state  the  case  in  a  nutshell,  an  idle  horse  is  idle 
capital,-  invested  in  an  extra  hazardous  risk, 
without  insurance,  and  consuming  itself  month 
after  month. 

Oxen,  on  the  other  hand,  if  properly  treated, 
are  a  tolerably  safe  storehouse  of  working  power. 
When  not  at  work,  they  are  laying  on  flesh  which 
is  worth  so  much  per  pound  in  a  ready  market 
if  we  choose  to  sell,  or  which  may  be  taken  out 
again  in  the  form  of  hard  work  whenever  we 
may  call  upon  it.  In  case  of  accident  we  may 
realize  the  full  amount  of  our  investment  at  the 
hands  of  the  nearest  butcher.  An  idle  ox  is 
active  capital,  the  investment  is  safe  and  well 
insured,  and  his  fodder  is  pretty  certain  to  get 
paid  for,  either  in  flesh  or  in  work. 

The  difference  in  returns  in  the  two  cases  is  a 
very  important  one,  and  the  extra  cost  of  team¬ 
ster  in  the  use  of  the  slower  animals  is  probably 
well  compensated  for  by  the  saving  in  saddlery 
bills.  And  after  all,  the  question  of  speed  is  of 
less  consequence  than  we  often  imagine  it  to  be. 
We  have  lately  had  an  opportunity  to  watch  two 
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teams  in  use  incur  neighborhood,  one  of  horses 
and  one  of  oxen,  bolli  engaged  in  similar  work 
(mainly  on  the  road),  and  we  have  come  to  the 
conclusion,  against  our  preconceived  notions, 
that  “slow  and  steady  wins  the  race.”  The 
oxen  seem  to  do  more  work  in  a  week  than  the 
horses.  They  are  three  pairs  of  young  cattle, 
growing  thriftily,  and  so  paying  a  profit  on 
their  keep  when  not  overworked — costing  less 
to  buy  and  less  to  feed  than  the  single  pair  of 
horses.  When  they  are  needed  for  work,  they 
are  taken  up  and  fed  enough  grain  to  keep  them 
hearty.  When  their  work  is  finished,  they  are 
turned  out  to  “eat,  sleep,  and  grow  fat.”  When 
each  pair  have  got  their  growth,  they  are  sold 
to  the  butcher,  and  a  part  of  their  price  replaces 
them  with  younger  ones. 

Starting  our  farming  life  with  a  prejudice 
against  the  use  of  ox-teams,  we  have  been  in¬ 
duced  gradually  to  substitute  them  for  horses, 
until  now  we  have  only  enough  of  the  latter  for 
our  regular  road-work,  and  depend  on  oxen  for 
all  emergencies.  In  work  and  in  flesh  we  get  a 
full  equivalent  for  all  the  food  they  consume, 
and  we  save  the  heavy  cost  of  keeping  idle 
horses,  the  risk  of  a  total  loss  of  value  by  acci¬ 
dent  or  death,  and  the  certainty  of  depreciation 
by  reason  of  old  age. 


Hints  about  Wheat. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  wheat  is  not  a 
paying  crop.  Very  often  it  is  not  profitably 
grown,  but  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  necessary  evil, 
hardly  to  be  avoided,  for  the  reason  that  there 
is  no  other  crop  to  be  substituted  for  it  in  the 
rotation.  Yet  wheat  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
us,  and  it  would  be  strange  if  a  crop  which  the 
world  can  not  do  without  could  not  be  grown 
to  a  profit  anywhere  and  everywhere.  The 
competition  with  the  easily  cultivated  and  pro¬ 
ductive  new  lands  at  the  extreme  West  need  not 
necessarily  be  overwhelming  to  the  more  east¬ 
ern  cultivator,  who  on  his  side  has  an  advantage 
in  nearness  to  market,  and  cheaper  tools  and 
implements,  and  less  waste  and  cost  in  harvest¬ 
ing.  But  the  trouble  lies  in  the  small  yield  with 
which  the  Eastern  farmers  are  contented,  con¬ 
sequent  on  the  generally  careless  and  insufficient 
methods  of  preparing  for  and  sowing  the  crop. 
Very  rarely  is  the  oat-stubble,  which  the  wheat 
crop  generally  follows,  plowed  more  than  once, 
and  very  often  the  corn-stubble  prepared  in  the 
most  hurried  manner  by  a  simple  harrowing  is 
made  to  bear  this  crop,  which  is  more  than  all 
others  dependent  for  success  on  a  well-prepared 
seed-bed.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  young 
wheat  is  smothered  by  the  more  vigorous  oats 
which  spring  up  thickly  on  the  newly-plowed 
ground,  and  thus  weakened  is  unable  to  stand 
the  first  heavy  frost  of  the  fall  or  winter,  and  is 
killed  out.  So  on  the  harrowed  corn-stubble 
there  is  no  depth  of  root  to  sustain  the  plant  in 
the  hard-beaten  soil,  and  it  is  in  a  worse  condi¬ 
tion  in  this  case  even  than  on  the  plowed  oat- 
stubble.  At  present  there  is  not  sufficient 
vigor  in  the  soil  to  enable  the  plant  to  make 
head  against  the  difficulties  it  has  to  contend 
with,  and  it  succumbs,  and  the  crop  either  fails 
completely  or  is  very  unprofitable  in  its  results. 
We  must  work  on  a  different  system.  Old 
things  have  passed  away,  and  if  this  crop  is  to 
succeed  a  new  system  must  be  adopted.  The 
wheat  crop  must  be  the  pivot  on  which  our 
farming  must  hinge  both  in  the  East  and  West. 
The  West,  as  we  used  to  understand  the  term  a 
few  years  ago,  is  now  the  East,  and  is  in  exactly 
the  same  circumstances  as  to  condition  of  soil 


and  needs  of  cultivation  as  that  part  of  the 
country  we  used  to  call  the  East.  “  Thorns 
and  thistles”  have  taken  possession  of  the  soil, 
and  the  “virtue  has  gone  out  of  it”  by  which 
it  used  to  grow  crops  by  merely  scratching  the 
surface.  No  fair  wheat  crop  can  nowr  be  got 
by  merely  harrowing  a  corn-stubble,  or  once 
plowing  an  oat-stubble;  nor  can  wre  lay  our 
fields  down  to  grass  with  a  poorly-grown  wheat 
crop  and  hope  to  have  a  good  catch  or  a  good 
crop  of  clover  or  grass.  Grass  is  often  called 
our  “pivotal  crop,”  that  on  which  the  wfiiole 
rotation  depends ;  but  wheat  is  the  precursor  of 
grass,  and  as  it  succeeds  or  fails,  so  will  our 
clover  and  grass  flourish  or  fail.  Then  it  will- 
no  longer  do  to  hurry  it  into  the  ground  as  we 
have  done.  A  difference  of  ten  bushels  per  acre 
depends  on  this  alone,  and  this  is  sufficient  to 
make  a  crop  profitable  or  otherwise.  Two 
plowings  at  least  should  be  given,  and  unless  a 
very  fair  allowance  of  fairly  good  manure  can 
be  afforded,  some  of  the  purchasable  manures 
should  be  applied,  and  those  rich  in  nitrogen  or 
ammonia  are  preferable  to  the  phosphates,  or 
at  least  have  shown  themselves  to  be  more  effec¬ 
tual  as  a  fall  application.  Then,  again,  there  is 
much  in  the  sowing.  It  is  plain,  as  the  rapidly 
accumulating  result  of  experience  of  late,  as 
the  attention  of  farmers  lias  been  more  closely 
drawn  to  this  matter,  that  broadcast  sowing 
must  be  abandoned  as  no  longer  profitable.  It 
is  too  costly  a  method.  Especially  lias  the  late 
hard  winter  shown  this.  Drill-sown  wheat  has 
escaped  the  evil  effects  of  drouth,  frost,  and  ex¬ 
cess  of  wet,  while  broadcast-sown  has  been 
seen  dead  and  cast  upon  the  surface,  with  its 
roots  all  drawn  from  the  soil,  and  no  resource 
left  to  the  farmer  in  the  spring  but  to  replant 
his  bare  fields  with  other  crops.  The  difference 
here  in  the  yield  of  the  crop  will  be  from  five 
bushels  per  acre  to  the  whole  crop  lost,  so  that, 
should  farmers  generally  adopt  this  and  the 
previously  mentioned  plans,  it  is  probably  safe 
to  say  that  the  yield  of  wheat  would  be  doubled. 
Certainly,  we  have  often  seen,  in  fact  we  have 
grown,  crops  of  wheat  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
bushels  per  acre,  which  have  been  carefully  put 
into  the  ground,  which  we  are  satisfied  would 
not  have  yielded  ten  bushels  had  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  system  here  pointed  out  been  followed. 
In  the  one  case,  at  least  expenses  were  paid,  if 
no  great  profit  was  made,  and  a  good  hay  crop 
followed;  in  the  other  case,  there  would  have 
been  a  serious  loss  both  on  the  wheat  and  hay 
crop.  Further,  in  selecting  seed,  it  will  pay  to 
exercise  care  and  judgment.  None  but  the 
plumpest  grain  should  be  chosen.  The  wheat 
should  be  cleaned  two  or  three  times,  and  our 
experience  has  been  that  it  will  pay  to  steep  the 
seed  in  a  solution  of  copperas,  which  destroys 
smut,  and  helps  to  separate  the  light  grains  from 
those  which  are  fit  for  seed.  A  crop  sown  in 
good  season  is  to  be  preferred,  but  it  is  far  better 
to  delay  a  week  to  complete  the  preparation, 
and  get  the  soil  into  the  best  condition,  than  to 
hurry  over  it  and  make  more  haste  but  less 
speed  in  the  end. 


♦* 

How  to  Kill  and  Hang  a  Beef. 


A  farmer  should  of  right  be  one  of  the  most 
independent  of  men.  When  the  need  arises,  he 
ought  to  know  how  to  do  himself  everything 
that  he  may  want  done  on  the  farm.  Amongst 
other  things  which  lie  will  sometimes  find  it 
necessary  or  convenient  to  do,  is  to  slaughter  and 
dress  a  fat  cow  or  ox  for  home  use  or  for  market. 


For  want  of  knowing  how  to  do  this,  a  farmer 
often  sells  a  beast  to  a  butcher  for  five  cents  a 
pound,  and  buys  beef  for  fifteen  cents,  and  it 
needs  but  little  figuring  to  show  it  to  be  an  un¬ 
profitable  business. 

On  every  farm  there  should  be  an  out-liouse, 
with  a  plank  floor,  which  can  be  washed  off 
clean,  for  the  purpose  of  killing  and  dressing 
sheep,  hogs,  or  a  beef.  There  should  be  also 
a  stout  beam  above,  on  which  to  hang  the  car¬ 
casses;  the  window  should  have  a  close  shutter, 


Fig.  1.— RIGGING  FOR  HANGING  A  BEEF. 


to  keep  the  house  close  and  dark,  and  the  door 
should  fit  tightly.  Then,  when  a  carcass  of  beef 
is  to  be  prepared,  the  animal  is  brought  into  the 
house.  A  rope  around  the  horns  should  bring 
its  head  to  a  strong  ring-bolt  in  the  floor,  and 
a  well-dealt  blow  with  an  ax,  delivered  on 
the  forehead,  just  above  the  eyes,  will  fell 
the  beast  to  the  floor,  and  render  it  insensible. 
The  throat  should  then  be  cut  and  the  blood 
drawn  as  rapidly  as  possible.  As  soon  as  life  is 
extinct,  the  skin  should  be  slit  along  the  belly 


Fig.  2.— BEEF  WHEN  HUNG. 


and  brisket  up  to  the  chin,  also  from  hie  fore¬ 
knees  down  the  inside  of  the  forelegs  to  the 
brisket  up  to  the  first  slit.  In  the  same  manner 
down  the  back  of  the  hindlegs  and  thighs  to  the 
rump.  It  should  then  be  stripped  off  the  legs, 
brisket,  and  belly,  and  the  carcass  opened  and 
the  inside  taken  out  and  removed  at  once. 

The  carcass  may  then  be  turned  over  and  the 
hide  stripped  off  completely,  the  head  and  feet 
cut  off,  a  strong  gambrel  stick  placed  through 
the  hindlegs  at  the  gambrel-joint,  and  the  car¬ 
cass  hung  up.  This  is  generally  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  part  of  the  work,  but  by  using  such  a  con¬ 
trivance  as  is  shown  in  fig.  1,  it  may  easily  be 
done.  A  rope  is  thrown  around  the  beam  as 
shown  in  the  figure,  with  the  ends  of  equal 
length  hanging  down ;  a  short,  stout  bar  is  passed 
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through  a  knot  at  each  end  of  the  rope,  and  the 
ends  of  the  gambrel-stick  are  laid  in  the  angle 
formed  by  the  rope  and  one  end  of  each  bar. 
The  bar  is  then  turned  around  the  gambrel- 
stick,  and  the  rope  is  wound  up  and  the  carcass 
is  hoisted.  When  sufficiently  high,  hooks 
may  be  used  to  suspend  the  beef,  or  ropes 
may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  or  one 
end  of  each  bar  may  be  twisted  so  as  to  pass 


on  the  open  prairie,  all  ready  for  the  plow,  and 
who  may  be  carried  thither  comfortably  on  the 
“  cars,”  can  have  an  idea  of  the  straits  through 
which  many  now  wealthy  farmers  once  passed 
when  they  made  “ashes”  on  the  land  now  cov¬ 
ered  by  fields  of  wheat  and  orchards.  Then, 
far  removed  from  what  is  called  civilization, 
they  were  buried  in  the  woods,  depending  solely 
on  themselves,  or  on  the  mutual  assistance  of 


In  many  rocky,  rough  parts  of  the  country 
these  potash  camps  were  moved  from  one  point 
to  another  as  the  land  was  cleared  of  the  tinv 
her,  and  abandoned  as  worthless  for  any  other 
purpose,  and  thus  large  tracts  of  mountain 
lands  were  stripped  of  their  woods  and  left  to 
grow  another  crop.  But  in  all  these  cases  the 
work  and  the  ways  and  means  of  doing  it  were 
the  same,  the  labor  was  heavy  and  great  and 


Fig.  2.— LEACHING  AND  BOILING  DOWN. 


beneath  the  beam,  and  then,  resting  against  it, 
will  prevent  the  rope  from  unwinding  and  keep 
the  beef  suspended,  or  a  rod  may  be  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  ropes  and  the  bars,  as  shown  in  fig. 
2,  with  the  same  effect.  It  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  beef  as  -well  as  all  other  meat  is 
always  better  flavored,  and  keeps  better,  when 
it  is  permitted  to  lose  all  its  animal  heat  and 
become  “set”  and  rigid  before  being  cut  up. 

- —  ■  ■—«<>»-  .  — - 

Potash-Making-. 


The  manufacture  of  potash  has  heretofore 
been  largely  carried  on  in  the  heavily  wooded 
parts  of  this  country  and  Canada,  but  of  late 


one  or  two  neighboring  settlers  situated  just 
like  themselves,  for  all  they  might  require. 

There  slowly  throughout  the  winter  months 
the  great  trees  were  chopped  down  and  cut  into 
lengths  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  and  with  the 
help  of  a  “  logging  bee  ”  rolled  up  into  heaps 
ready  for  firing.  Thus  the  land  was  cleared  and 
prepared  for  the  first  crop  of  potatoes  or  wheat 
to  be  put  in,  without  the  plow,  but  by  means  of 
a  rough  harrow  built  of  logs  and  armed  with 
wooden  teeth.  These  log  heaps  were  in  due 
time  fired  and  burned  down  into  ashes,  which 
were  gathered  and  protected  from  the  rain  by  a 
rough  shed  roofed  with  bark  or  split  slabs. 

When  the  scanty  crop  was  sown  or  planted, 
the  leaches  were  made,  the  ashes  run  off,  and 


the  profit  small,  and  much  hardship  was  en¬ 
dured.  In  the  illustrations,  our  artist  has  shown 
the  .prominent  parts  of  potash-making — the  log¬ 
ging  (fig.l),  which  is  the  heaviest  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  needs  the  assistance  of  the  neighbors, 
who  help  each  other  in  turn,  and  make  “  bees  ”  for 
this  purpose;  the  burning  (fig.  3),  which  is  done 
mostl3r  at  night,  and  is  a  very  picturesque  scene 
to  outsiders  who  are  not  obliged  to  get  black  from, 
head  to  foot  with  coal-dust,  nor  be  blinded  with 
smoke  or  sparks,  nor  have  to  stir  up  the  heaps 
with  a  long  pole  or  handspike  to  keep  them 
burning,  but  who  can  enjoy  from  a  prominent 
point  of  rock  or  a  little  hill  all  the  beauties  or 
romance  of  the  scene  without  any  of  the  hard 
realities;  and  then  the  leaching  and  boiling 


years  has  greatly  fallen  off.  While  the  manu¬ 
facture  is  to  be  regretted,  as  it  abstracts  from 
the  soil  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  fertilizing 
material,  yet  the  peculiar  position  of  a  back- 
woods  settler  is  such  that  he  is  forced  to  make 
the  sacrifice,  and  rob  his  future  farm  to  supply 
his  present  needs.  Poor  in  everything  but 
strength  of  muscle  and  endurance  of  hardship, 
the  backwoodsman  very  often  depends  on  a  few 
barrels  of  potash  as  the  source  whence  he  can 
procure  those  things  urgently  needed  by  his 
wife  and  young  children,  and  few  now  settling 


the  lye  boiled  down  to  dryness,  and  the  heat 
increased  until  the  mass  melted.  When  coli^, 
the  potashes  were  turned  out  of  the  kettle, 
broken  up,  packed  into  barrels,  and  as  soon  as 
possible  taken  to  market  and  exchanged  for 
provisions,  clothing,  or  groceries,  and  occasion¬ 
ally,  though  but  very  seldom  indeed  did  this 
occur,  a  dollar  or  two  in  money  was  procured. 
In  this  way  these  hardy  pioneers  “got  along” 
until  their  crops  were  harvested,  when  the  tide 
of  fortune  turned  for  them,  and  thenceforward 
they  thought  themselves  independent. 


down  (fig.  2),  which  also  needs  attention  night 
and  day  until  completed;  and  finally  the 
packing  into  barrels  (fig.  4),  which  no  doubt, 
as  it  is  the  finishing  operation,  is  the  most 
pleasant,  and  is  most  cheerfully  performed. 

The  localities  in  which  potash-making  is 
practicable  or  profitable  are  annually  becoming 
fewer,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  of  the 
many  projects  for  obtaining  potash  from  mineral 
sources  will  be  attended  with  success,  and  that 
the  necessity  for  robbing  the  land  of  this  im¬ 
portant  (dement  of  fertility  may  cease. 
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Sweet  Peas — Improved  Varieties. 

Iu  our  early  gardening  days  we  had  Sweet 
Peas,  and  that  was  the  end  of  it.  There  was 
then  no  thought  of  named  varieties.  The  ori- 


trellis,  and  one  to  which  the  pea-vines  take 
very  readily.  To  have  Sweet  Peas  continue 
long  in  flower,  the  blossoms  should  be  picked, 
and  no  seed  allowed  to  form.  We  have  been 
much  troubled  by  some  insect  that  eats  por- 


tennuated  look,  we  cut  tlrem  back,  when  they 
grew  very  bushy  and  bloomed  profusely.  The 
objection  to  their  use  as  an  edging  is  their  hight, 
tjiey  being  much  better  adapted  to  the  second 
line  of  a  border  than  for  the  front.  At  any  rate, 


YAIUETIES  OF  THE  SWEET  PEA.  TALL  BROWALLIA. — (Browallia  tlata.) 


ginal  Sweet  Pea,  Lathyrus  odoratus,  a  native  of 
Southern  Europe,  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  garden 
plants,  and  has  justly  been  a  favorite  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  agreeable  fragrance.  Of  late  years 
our  catalogues  have  contained  named  varieties, 
which,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  English  ama¬ 
teurs,  are  very  fine  and  distinct.  This  spring 
we  received  from  Messrs.  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons  an 
assortment  of  seeds  of  the  newer  varieties,  the 
results  from  which  have  afforded  us  much  plea¬ 
sure.  There  was  a  pure  white;  a  part  white 
and  part  violet ;  a  striped  scarlet;  striped  pur¬ 
ple  ;  an  Invincible  Scarlet,  a  very  rich  color  ;  a 
variety  called  black,  which  is  only  a  very  deep 
purple.  In  the  engraving  there  is  an  attempt 
to  represent  these  varieties  as  Avell  as  can  be 
done  in  black  and  white.  Sweet  PeaS,  like  other 
peas,  do  all  the  better  if  sown  early  and  the 
seed  covered  rather  deep.  We  were  at  first 
puzzled  to  fix  a  trellis  for  a  row  over  twenty 
feet  in  length,  but  hit  upon  the  following 
plan,  which  is  very  satisfactory:  Strong  stakes 
were  driven  down,  and  common  shingle  laths 
nailed  to  them.  One  lath  was  placed  near  the 
ground,  and  another  at  the  hight  of  about  three 
feet.  Pea-brush  Avas  then  stuck  close  against 
the  laths,  and  bound  to  the  upper  one  by  wind¬ 
ing  a  twine  over  and  over  so  as  to  catch  the 
brush  in  the  turns.  After  the  twine  Avas  made 
fast,  the  tops  of  the  brush  Avere  c^it  off  even 
with  the  upper  lath.  This  makes  a  A'cry  neat 


tions  of  the  flowers  and  destroys  their  beauty, 
but  have  not  yet  been  able  to  discover  to  what 
insect  we  are  indebted  for  this  little  annoyance. 

- - - —a  e  —  I  » - 

The  Tall  Browallia  ( BrowalUa  elata). 

Several  times  Ave  have  had  occasion  to  notice 
the  fact  that  Avell-known  and  old-fashioned 
plants  Avould  be  almost  lost  to  cultivation,  and 
then  again  Avould  spring  up  as  novelties.  The 
Tall  BroAvallia  is  an  illustration  of  this.  Those 
Avlio  recollect  the  floAver-gardens  of  a  couple  of 
generations  ago  know  that  this  Browallia  Avas 
at  one  time  a  favorite,  but  of  late  years  nothing 
has  been  seen  of  it.  Two  years  ago  several 
specimens  Avere  brought  us  to  name  ;  last  year 
still  more  came  in ;  and  this  spring  some  of 
our  florists  introduced  it  among  the  novelties. 

So  the  old  Browallia,  Avhich  has  been  known 
for  over  a  century,  turns  up  as  good  as  new, 
and  a  great  deal  better  than  many  really  neAV 
flowers.  It  is  a  vigorous-groAving  annual  of  a 
foot  and  a  half  in  hight,  with  an  abundance  of 
dark  green  foliage,  and  small  floAvers  of  an  in¬ 
tense  blue,  which  is  rather  lighter  at  the  throat 
of  the  flower.  Blue  flowers  are  so  rare  that  wTe 
are  glad  to  see  this  old  plant  brought  into  favor 
again.  We  used  as  an  edging  to  a  bed  a  lot  of 
plants  that  had  been  started  under  glass  and 
>  were  rather  drawn.  Dissatisfied  with  their  at- 


the  plant,  on  account  of  its  lively  blue,  is  a 
pleasing  one.  The  engraving  sIioavs  a  small 
stem  of  the  natural  size.  There  is  a  white 
variety  which  we  have  not  seen.  The  plant  is  a 
native  of  Peru,  and  the  genus  received  its  name 
from  Linnaeus,  in  honor  of  a  bishop  named 
Browallius.  In  the  greenhouse  it  is  especially 
valuable,  as  it  remains  in  flower  a  long  time, 
and  becomes  almost  a  perennial.  It  belongs  to 
the  large  Fig-Avort  Family  ( Scrophulariacece ). 
The  very  small  seeds  may  be  sown  in  the  open 
border,  or  under  tdass  if  plants  arc  Avanted 
early,  taking  care  not  to  cover  too  deeply. 


The  Market-Gardens  near  London. 

EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENCE,  BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 


For  years  I  have  been  anxious  to  see  and 
compare  the  market-gardens  of  London  Avith 
those  of  MeAV  York,  and  have  this  week  been 
able  to  do  so. 

The  extent  and  thorough  culture  of  these 
gardens  is  something  wonderful.  One  of  the 
best  avc  saw  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Tottingham, 
owned  by  a  Mr.  Hollington.  It  comprised 
about  a  hundred  acres,  every  foot  of  which  was 
planted  in  close  crop,  and,  as  far  as  could  be 
seen,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have 
picked  up  a  bushel  of  weeds  on  the  whole  of 
the  hundred  acres.  Mr.  Hollington’s  success  in 
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twenty  years  equals,  if  it  does  not  surpass,  any 
of  which  we  have  record  iu  America.  When 
lie  took  possession  of  these  hundred  acres, 
twenty  years  ago,  he  did  so  at  a  nominal  rent, 
hut  without  a  lease,  with  the  condition,  however 
(a  very  unfortunate  one  for  the  owner),  that  the 
owner  might  enter  upon  possession  at  any  time 
by  paying  him  the  value  of  the  crop  upon  it.  Mr. 
H.,  a  man  of  great  energy  and  shrewdness,  at 
once  saw  1 1  is  advantage,  and  took  care  that  his 
grounds  should  at  all  seasons  be  cropped  to  the 
fullest  extent — something  which  can  be  better 
done  iu  England  than  with  us.  The  result  was 
that  when  the  owner  one  day  took  it  into  his 
head  to  take  possession,  he  discovered  that  he 
would  have  to  pay  more  for  the  crop  than  the 
land  was  worth,  and  there  was  nothing  for  him 
to  do  but  to  sell  to  the  tenant,  or  go  on  receiving 
the  nominal  sum  for  rent.  The  result  was  that 
Mr.  H.  bought  the  land,  and  is  now  perhaps 
the  wealthiest  market-gardener  around  London. 

The  next  grounds  we  visited  were  those  of 
George  Steele  &  Sons,  of  Fulham,  a  point  nearer 
to  the  City.  These  grounds  were  also  models 
of  order  and  neatness,  although  a  week  pre¬ 
vious  three  fourths  of  the  workmen  had  struck 
for  higher  wages,  and  had  gone  to  liay-making, 
leaving  the  owners  in  a  bad  plight.  The  garden 
comprised  fifty  acres,  and  the  full  number  of 
hands  was  seventy-five.  Now  there  were  less 
than  twentyg  and  these  second-rate. 

Why,  it  may  be  asked,  does  it  require  seventy- 
five  men  for  fifty  acres  ?  Simply  because  John 
Bull  will  not  believe  that  land  can  be  better 
dug  with  a  plow  and  harrow  than  with  a  spade. 
I  took  some  time  to  argue  the  point  with  Mr. 
Steele,  and  he  declared  that  the  morrow  would 
see  for  the  first  time  a  plow  in  the  market-gar- 
dens  of  Fulham.  Once  there,  it  will  remain, 
for  there  is  no  one  who  has  had  practice  with 
both  methods  but  knows  that  no  digging  with  a 
spade  or  fork  can  bring  the  soil  to  the  mellow 
condition  that  the  plow  and  harrow  can.  Upon 
grounds  of  the  extent  of  Mr.  Steele’s  the  use  of 
the  plow  will  save  full  one  third  of  labor. 

Here,  too,  and  at  Mr.  Hollington’s,  they  were 
using  another  very  primitive  tool,  which  I  did 
not  venture  to  say  anything  about,  for  I  thought 
I  had  trodden  hard  enough  on  John’s  conserva¬ 
tive  toes  for  one  day.  The  tool  in  question  was 
a  planting-stick  made  out  of  a  spade-handle, 
just  such  as  was  in  use  thirty  years  ago  by  the 
cottagers  of  England  or  Scotland  to  set  out  a 
few  dozen  cabbage  or  lettuce  plants  for  their 
own  use.  Yet  here,  where  millions  on  millions 
of  plants  had  to  be  set  out,  no  better  implement 
had  been  thought  of.  The  spade-handle  dibber, 
even  in  the  most  experienced  hands,  is  a  wag¬ 
gling  implement,  and  is  hardly  more  to  be  com¬ 
pared  iu  effectiveness  to  the  pistol-handled  dib¬ 
ber  in  use  by  the  gardeners  of  New  York  than 
a  sickle  is  to  a  cradle  in  a  wheat-field. 

This  reminds  me  that  I  have  not  yet  seen  a 
single  machine  in  the  hay-fields  in  England 
either  for  cutting  or  raking;  nothing  but  the 
ordinary  scythe  and  hand-rake.  No  doubt 
machines  are  in  use  in  some  districts,  hut  are 
certainly  not  common,  for  along  the  whole  line 
of  railroad  from  Liverpool  to  London  -we  saw 
hundreds  of  mowers  all  using  the  scythe.  Yet 
we  must  not  plume  ourselves  on  any  particular 
smartness  in  the  use  of  implements  that  lessen 
labor.  The  necessities  of  our  condition  force 
us  to  their  use.  When  it  is  found  that  we  have 
two  men’s  work  to  do,  and  can  only  afford  to 
pay  the  high  price  of  one  man  to  do  it,  then 
necessity  becomes  “the  mother  of  invention,” 
and  means  are  found  to  accomplish  the  end. 


I  found  one  practice  in  Messrs.  Steele’s 
grounds  which  our  market-gardeners  might 
imitate  with  profit.  The  system  is  a  very  old 
one,  and  has  been  in  use  probably'  for  fifty 
years,  but  it  is  certainly  not  much  used,  if  at  all, 
lry  market-gardeners  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  or  Boston,  where  its  advan¬ 
tages  would  be  even  greater  than  those  around 
London.  It  is  the  common  hand-glass,  of  a  size 
about  two  feet  on  the  side.  TTiese  would  cost 
with  us  probably  about  75  cents  or  $1  each. 
Messrs.  Steele  use  these  glasses  in  large  num¬ 
bers  to  forward  cauliflower  for  heading.  They 
are  placed  at  distances  of  two  feet  apart,  and 
three  plants  of  cauliflower  are  planted  under 
each.  The  hand-glasses  are  tilted  up  for  ven¬ 
tilation  in,sunny  weather— used,  in  fact,  just  as 
we  use  a  hot-bed  or  cold-frame,  and  the  cauli¬ 
flowers  are  forwarded  probably  two  weeks 
earlier  than  they'  would  be  in  the  open  ground. 
Of  course  there  is  not  room  under  the  glasses 
for  the  three  plants  of  cauliflower  to  form  their 
heads  there,  but  the  object  is  to  forward  them 
so  that  they  will  be  large  enough  to  head  in  the 
open  ground  when  the  glasses  are  taken  off— a 
most  important  matter  with  us,  as  we  find  the 
trouble  alwravs  is  that  we  can  not  get  the  cauli¬ 
flowers  large  enough  until  they  are  checked  by 
our  hot  and  dry  weather  in  June.  Thus  for¬ 
warded  in  New  York,  I  think  it  safe  to  say  they 
would  readily  bring  $1.50  for  each  hand-glass. 


Variation  in  a  Peach-Tree. 

IV.  C.  M.,  Barren  Creek  Springs,  Md.,  writes : 
“  I  have  a  peach-tree,  six  y'ears  old,  from  the 
Ohio  bud,  on  the  south-east  side  of  which  is  one 
small  limb  which  branches  into  two  ;  the  lower 
one  last  year  ripened  its  fruit  much  earlier  than 
the  other  branches,  and  this  year  has  on  it 
peaches  of  fair  size,  now  ripe,  while  the  rest  of 
the  fruit  is  green  and  hard,  scarely  colored.  Is 
this  not  uncommon?  Can  it  he  accounted  for?- 
All  the  conditions  of  this  limb  are  apparently 
the  same  as  in  the  other  limbs.  Is  it  a  ‘sport’  ? 
Would  buds  from  this  limb  bear  as  early  fruit?” 
— This  is  an  instance  of  what  is  now  called  “  bud- 
variation,”  to  distinguish  it  from  another  kind 
of  sporting  from  seed.  It  is  not  very  common, 
but  there  are  a 'sufficient  number  of  -well-recorded 
instances  to  establish  the  fact  that  it  occasionally 
happens,  not  only  with  the  peach  but  with  other 
fruit  trees.  Some  branches  of  the  peach  have 
produced  nectarines,  and  vice  versa.  A  tree  of 
the  well-known  peach  Grosse  Mignonne  in 
France  produced  a  branch  with  fruit  so  much 
later  than  the  rest,  that  it  was  propagated  as  the 
Grosse  Mignonne  tardive ,  or  Late  Grosse  Mig¬ 
nonne.  Such  cases  have  happened  with  cher¬ 
ries,  plums,  grapes,  and  other  fruits.  We  can 
not  account  for  the  occurrence.  The  peach,  as 
our  other  cultivated  fruits,  is  iu  a  condition  far 
removed  from  its  original  one,  and  we  only 
know  that  there  is  a  tendency  not  only  among 
our  cultivated  fruits,  but  with  flowers  and  vege¬ 
tables,  to  vaiy.  Buds  from  the  limb  in  question 
would  no  doubt  propagate  the  peculiarity. 


Pea-Bugs. — A  correspondent  says  we  may 
rid  ourselves  of  Pea-bugs  in  two  ways,  provided 
we  let  none  escape  before  applying  the  means, 
and  provided  our  neighbors  will  all  take  the 
like  pains.  By  one  method  we  involve  the  peas 
and  bugs  iu  good  soft-soap  suds,  stirring  a  little 
until  the  bugs  rise,  and  then  skim  them  off  and 
burn  them.  Probably  they  might,  after  the 
sudsing,  be  safely  planted  with  the  peas,  but  it 


is  sure  work  to  burn  them.  Another  method  is 
to  pour  scalding  water  with  a  quick  dash  over 
the  peas,  and  almost  instantly  follow  it  with 
cold.  This  may  seem  to  endanger  peas  as  well 
as  bugs;  but  we  have  used  this  process,  losing 
very  few’  if  any  peas.  But  using  either  process, 
there  must  be  care  to  sow  the  peas  quickly,  or 
they'  will  swell,  and  be  iu  danger  of  splitting 
and  damaging  the  germ.  A  few'  bugs  may  es¬ 
cape  from  not  having  opened  their  cells;  but  in 
the  second  year,  repeating  the  means,  scarcely 
a  bug  need  be  left  to  propagate  its  species. 
It  is  best  to  treat  small  quantities  at  a  time. 


A  California  Lawn-Sprinkler. 


We  have  recently  received  from  a  friend  in 
San  Francisco  an  automatic  sprinkler  such  as 
is  much  iu  use  there,  where  it  is  necessary'  to 
produce  an  artificial  rain  to  keep  lawns  green 
in  summer.  It  is  shown  in  fig.  1. 

A  light  tripod,  about  three  feet  high,  supports 
a  revolving  head,  which  consists  of  three  arm¬ 
like  tubes  (shown  in  fig.  2)  attached  to  a  hollow 
washer  that  plays  around  the  tube  to  which  the 


Fig.  1.— CALIFORNIA  LAWN-SPRINKLER. 


hose  is  attached,  bringing  water  from  a  head. 
The  arms  are  turned  a  little  backward  and  up¬ 
ward,  and  the  w'ater  as  it  flows  out  causes  them 
to  revolve,  flirting  a  fine  spray  over  a  circle  of 
from  ten  feet  to  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  pressure  of  the  water.  We  are  using 
ours  with  a  head  of  about  fifteen  feet,  and  it 
covers  a  diameter  of  twenty  feet.  When  this 
area  has  been  well  watered,  the  machine  i3 


moved  to  new  ground.  It  requires  but  little 
attention  from  a  man  working  in  its  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  is  a  very  useful  affair  in  dry  weather. 
We  are  not  aware  that  they'  are  for  sale  in  the 
Eastern  States,  but  any  plumber  could  make  one 
(mainly  of  gas-pipe)  without  much  expense. 


Mr.  Sisley’s  Geraniums.— Mr.  Jean  Sisley, 
of  Lyons,  France,  is  well  known  as  a  horticul¬ 
tural  amatlhr,  and  now  and  then  he  has  con- 
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tributed  valuable  articles  to  our  columns.  He 
lias  enriched  our  collection  of  Cannas  by  many 
fine  varieties,  and  has  of  late  years  turned  his 
attention  to  producing  double  Pelargoniums  or 
Geraniums.  The  varieties  that  he  has  propagated 
are  highly  praised  by  the  French  horticultural 
journals,  and  some  have  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  commercial  florists.  Mr.  Sisley  has  sent  us 
by  the  hands  of  a  friend  two  of  his  best  seed¬ 
lings,  “Charles  Darwin”  and  “Emilio  Cast.e- 
lar.”  They  were  weak  when  first  received,  but 
have  recovered  by  good  nursing,  and  we  hope 
they  will  give  a  good  account  of  themselves. 


Notes  from  the  Pines. 


Correspondents  write  to  ask  what  has  be¬ 
come  of  “The  Pines.”  When  I  commenced 
these  Notes  I  had  no  idea  of  continuing  them 
regularly,  but  chose  this  gossipy  form  of  pre¬ 
senting  from  time  to  time  such  things  as  I  did 
not  care  to  put  in  a  regular  editorial. 

Pegged-down  Roses. — A  little  bed  of  tender 
roses  kept  well  through  the  last  winter,  severe 
as  it  was.  They  were  protected  after  Mr.  Hen¬ 
derson’s  plan,  by  covering  them  with  sods. 
Not  having  been  laid  down  by  a  careful  hand, 
many  of  the  stems  were  badly  bent,  and  rather 
than  cut  them  away,  as  they  never  would  have 
come  straight,  I  pegged  all  down  flat  upon  the 
ground.  This  is  a  common  method  of  growing 
roses  in  England,  but  I  had  never  before  tried 
it,  and  am  much  pleased  with  the  result.  The 
bloom  has  been  most  abundant,  the  new  growth 
(also  pegged  down)  remarkable,  and  I  think  that 
the  plants  have  been  freer  from  slugs  and  other 
insects  than  when  they  grew  erect. 

Double  Portulacas.  —  What  fine  things 
these  are  when  you  do  get  double  ones !  Some 
seeds  from  Mr.  Dreer  produced  almost  all  dou¬ 
ble  flowers.  I  have  a  rock-work  devoted  to 
succulents,  but  wishing  something  that  would 
make  a  show  while  these  wTere  getting  estab¬ 
lished,  the  Portulaeas  were  planted  among 
them.  Their  flowers  every  bright  day  are  really 
fine,  as  double  as  roses,  and  white,  crimson,  and 
golden  yellow. 

Bush  and  Cordon  Apple-Trees.— I  wish 
something  could  be  done  to  make  these  dwarf 
apple-trees  better  known.  They  cost  but  little, 
and  if  they  were  planted  only  as  ornamental 
shrubs  their  flowers  in  spring  -would  be  quite  as 
satisfying  as  those  of  many  things  grown  for 
their  flowers  alone.  Then  they  bear  fruit,  and 
it  is  very  pleasant  to  pick  a  dozen  or  two  of 
apples  from  a  little  tree.  One  of  my  cordons 
not  three  feet  long  ripened  twenty-three  fine 
Duchess  of  Oldenburgs.  The  apples  were 
almost  as  close  as  they  could  stick.  Mind,  I 
don’t  recommend  these  trees  for  profit,  but  as 
affording  pleasure  in  fruit-growing. 

That  Potato. — I  think  that  in  an  earlier  note 
I  mentioned  having  received  for  trial  from  B.  K. 
Bliss  &  Sons  a  potato  for  which  great  claims 
were  made  as  to  earliness.  I  made  two  plant¬ 
ings  side  by  side  with  Early  Rose,  and  in  both 
cases  it  was  easily  ten  days  ahead  of  that  well- 
known  early  variety.  I  don’t  know  that  the 
potato  has  any  name,  nor  have  I  tried  it  upon 
the  table.  I  could  not  afford  that,  as  the  geu- 
tleman  who  raised  it  was  offered  at  the  rate 
of  $4,000  a  bushel  for  his  remaining  half-peck. 
I  planted  one  pound  each  of  Early  Rose  and 
this  new  variety  in  such  soil  and  with  such 
treatment  as  one  would  give  in  ordinary  field 
culture,  the  object  being  to  make  a  fair  com¬ 


parison  of  the  two  without  attempting  to  get 
the  greatest  possible  yield.  When  dug,  the 
yield  from  the  pound  of  Early  Rose  was  35  lbs., 
and  that  from  the  pound  of  the  new  potato  was 
34  lbs.  As  several  potatoes  were  taken  from 
the  last-named  from  time  to  time  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  observing  progress,  it  is  probable  that 
had  these  remained  the  yield  of  the  two  vari¬ 
eties  would  have  been  the  same,  and  we  are 
safe  in  saying  that  it  yielded  in  this  single  test 
quite  as  well  as  the  Early  Rose. 

Moore’s  Concord  Corn. — Last  year  I  gave 
adverse  report  upon  this  variety,  but  spoke 
highly  of  the  quality  of  Judson’s  Branching 
Sweet-Corn,  though  it  did  not  branch  a  bit. 
I  procured  seeds  of  half-a-dozen  varieties  of 
corn  at  the  same  time,  and  the  seedsman 
who  served  me  is  convinced  that  in  putting 
them  up  the  Moore’s  went  into  the  bag  labeled 
Judson’s,  and  vice  versa.  This  year’s  expe¬ 
rience  shows  that  he  was  right — or  wrong,  as 
you  choose  to  have  it.  Moore’s  Concord  has 
this  year  done  well,  and  is  apparently  just  what 
my  Judson’s- of  last  year  was.  It  makes  a  fine 
large  ear,  larger  than  any  early  variety  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  and  of  very  good  quality, 
though  not  so  sweet  as  some  smaller  sorts.  To 
one  not  brought  up  in  Rhode  Island,  where 
sweet-corn  was  invented — to  the  Boston  people 
for  instance — Moore’s  will  no  doubt  seem 
the  perfection  of  sweet-corn.  But  put  it  by 
the  side  of  Early  Narragansett,  and  then  you 
will  see  that  (as  between  Rhode  Island  and 
Massachusetts)  size  is  not  the  only  quality  to  be 
looked  for  in  either  sweet  corn  or  States. 

Striped  Japanese  Maize. — This  has  been 
“out”  these  many  years,  but  I  never  happened 
to  grow  it  until  this  season.  I  planted  it  in  a 
thicket  of  Castor-Oil  Beans,  Cannas,  and  other 
quick-growing  stuff  intended  to  serve  as  a 
screen,  and  am  much  pleased  with  it.  I  may 
have  got  hold  of  a  very  good  strain  (R.  H.  Allen 
«fc  Co.) ;  at  all  events  every  plant  is  well  marked, 
and  some  individual  ones  arc  really  beautiful. 

Tomatoes. — I  have  usually  grown  a  dozen 
or  more  kinds  for  comparison,  but  this  jmar  my 
main  crop  has  been  the  Trophy.  The  only 
others  I  tried  were  Early  Shipping,  from  Peter 
Henderson  &  Co.,  and  the  Peach,  from  a  corre¬ 
spondent  at  the  West.  The  Trophy  was  ahead 
of  either  of  these  in  earliness,  while  in  size 
and  quality  there  is  no  comparison.  The  Early 
Shipping  has  a  most  peculiar  foliage,  and  looks 
more  like  a  potato  than  a  tomato.  The  “  Peach  ” 
is  a  medium-sized  fruit  of  good  flavor,  very 
regular,  and  of  a  peculiar  light  crimson  color. 


Propagating  by  Budding. 


A  majority  of  the  readers  of  the  Agriculturist 
rely  upon  its  pages  as  their  sole  source  of  infor¬ 
mation  upon  all  subjects  relating  to  agriculture 
and  horticulture.  It  is  easy  to  refer  those  who 
send  us  letters  of  inquiry  to  this  or  that  book 
to  answer  their  questions,  but  the  fact  is,  and 
we  are  glad  to  know  that  it  is  so,  our  large  cir¬ 
culation  is  among  those  in  moderate  circum¬ 
stances — people  to  whom  the  cost  of  the  paper 
is  an  important  item,  and  who  can  not  as  a 
general  thing  afford  to  invest  much  in  books. 
Our  great  usefulness  has-been  in  adapting  our 
teachings  to  the  masses,  and  if  our  friends  who 
are  skilled  in  horticulture  find  us,  as  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  article,  now  and  then  treating  of  what 
seem  to  them  mere  elementary  matters — first 
principles — they  must  bear  in  mind  that  to  the 
great  multitude  of  readers  such  things  are  new, 


and  that  articles  like  this  are  called  out  by  nu¬ 
merous  letters. 

We  are  asked  by  many  to  give  directions  for 
budding  and  inoculating 
trees.  It  is  a  great 
misfortune  that  the 
term  inoculating  is  em¬ 
ployed,  as  there  is  a  con¬ 
fusion  of  ideas  caused 
by  its  use.  People 
know  that  inoculation  is 
practiced  to  so  affect 
the  human  system  as  to 
diminish  or  destroy  the 
liability  to  an  attack  of 
small-pox.  Many  quite 
intelligent  people  think 
that  the  inoculation  of 
a  tree  introduces  some¬ 
thing  into  it  that  will 
cause  it  to  bear  better 
fruit,  and  are  not  aware 
that  budding  or  inocu¬ 
lation  replaces  a  worth¬ 
less  tree  by  a  valuable 
one.  The  mechanical 
operations  of  budding 
are  easily  learned,  but  to 
work  intelligently  the 
principles  which  govern 
them  must  be  under¬ 
stood.  The  propagation 
of  plants  by  cuttings  is 
one  of  the  most  common 
ways  of  multiplying 
them.  Almost  every  one 
has  grown  a  plant  from 
a  cutting,  or  “slip”  as 
it  is  often  called.  This 
cutting  or  slip  is  a  twig 
from  the  parent  plant, 
with  usually  several 
eyes  or  buds  upon  it. 

This  being  put  in  the  soil  under  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  roots  are  formed,  the  eyes  or  buds 
push  and  form  branches,  and  we  have  a  new 
plant  precisely  like  the  one  from  which  the  cut- 


Fig.  2.— BUDDING  KNIFE. 

ting  was  taken — a  part  of  it  as  it  were.  The 
number  of  buds  upon  the  cutting  will  depend 
upon  the  kind  of  plants,  some  rooting  so  easily 
that  a  single  bud  is  enough.  But  all  the  plants 
that  we  desire 
to  propagate  can 
not  be  readily  start¬ 
ed  from  cuttings, 
and  notably  among 
these  are  our  most 
valued  fruit  trees. 

In  case  of  these  we 
resort  to  grafting 
and  budding.  In 
grafting,  we  take  a 
cutting  or  slip  with 
several  buds,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  planting  it 
in  the  soil,  we  cut 

off  and  split  a  tree  or  a  branch,  and  plant  the 
cutting  in  the  split.  The  wound  soon  heals, 
and  the  cutting  or  graft  unites  with  the  branch, 
and  goes  on  and  grows  by  means  of  the  roots 
of  the  tree  (stock),  in  which  it  is  placed,  just 
as  readily  as  if  it  had  made  roots  of  its  own. 
Grafting  and  budding  are  essentially  the  same 
in  principle,  though  the  mechanical  operation 
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is  different.  It  is  rather  unfortunate  that  we 
have  two  so  distinct  names  for  the  operations. 
The  French,  who  make  a  great  many  kinds 
of  grafting,  call  budding  “shield-grafting.” 
In  budding  we  have  still  nicer  work  than  in 
grafting.  Instead  of  taking  a  twig  with  several 
buds  from  one  tree  and  planting  (grafting) 
it  into  another,  we  take  one  single  bud 
and  plant  it  in  another  tree.  The  tree 
that  is  budded  or  grafted  is  called  the 
stock,  which  is  operated  upon  or  worked 
when  of  small  size.  Peach-trees  from 
stones  planted  in  the  spring  are  large 
enough  to  bud  the  fall  of  the  same  year. 

Apple,  pear,  and  most  other  stocks  re¬ 
quire  to  grow  two  or  more  years  before 
they  are  large  enough  to  bud.  But 
we  have  not  space  to  discuss  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  stocks.  The  next  thing  to  con¬ 
sider  is  the  bhds,  wdiicli  must  of  course 
be  taken  from  the  variety  that  we 
wish  to  propagate.  It  may  seem  super¬ 
fluous  to  state  this,  but  it  is  not  rare 
to  find  a  person  who  thinks  that  there 
is  some  virtue  in  the  mere  act  of  bud¬ 
ding,  and  does  not  seem  to  know  that 
the  future  tree  will  be  precisely  like  the 
one  from  which  the  buds  are  taken.  To 
obtain  buds,  we  cut  twigs  of  the  present 
season’s  growth  on  which  the  buds,  at 
the  angle  where  the  leaf  joins  the 
stem,  are  well  developed.  The  leaves 
upon  this  twig  are  cut  away,  leav¬ 
ing  the  leaf-stalk  attached.  This  is 
called  a  stick  of  buds  (fig.  1),  which  in 
damp  moss  or  in  a  close  tin  box  may  be 
kept  for  several  days.  The  stocks  and 
buds  being  ready,  then  comes  the  me¬ 
chanical  operation,  which  can  be  readi¬ 
ly  learned  by  watching  a  budder,  or 
by  practicing  a  short  while  upon  some 
worthless  twigs  or  stocks.  The  time  for 
the  operation  depends  upon  the  kind 
of  stock  and  upon  the  season,  it  be¬ 
ginning  much  earlier  at  the  South  than 
at  the  North.  The  stock  must  be  in 
a  growing  condition,  in  order  that  the 
bark  may  part  freely  from  the  wood. 

The  only  implement  required  is  a 
budding-knife  (fig.  2),  which  is  often  made  with 
a  small  ivory  blade  at  one  end  for  use  in  lifting 
the  bark  of  the  stock.  Material  for  tying  is 
needed,  which  is  usually  bass-matting  or  bass- 
bark  prepared  from  our  native  tree.  Corn-husks 
are  used  by  some,  as  are  cotton  and  woolen  yarn, 
etc.  The  operation  of  removing  the  bud  is 
showm  in  figure  3.  The  knife  being  placed 


Fig.  3. — MANNER  OF  REMOVING  THE  BUD. 


about  half  an  inch  above  the  bud,  a  cut  is  made 
so  that  it  will  come  out  about  three  fourths  of 
an  inch  below  it,  removing  the  bud  with  an  at¬ 
tached  shield  of  bark  and  usually  a  small  piece 
of  wood.  If  this  portion  of  wood  which  ad¬ 


heres  to  the  inside  of  the  bud  separates  easily, 
it  may  be  removed,  otherwise  it  can  be  left.  A 
smooth  place  being  chosen  upon  the  stock,  and 
such  leaves  as  are  in  the  wTay  removed,  twro 
cuts  are  made,  one  transverse  and  the  other 
lengthwise,  as  in  figure  4,  the  corners  of  the 
bark  are  lifted  as  in  figure  5,  and  the  bud  put  in 


its  place  as  in  figure  G.  The  lop  of  the  bark 
attached  to  the  bud  is  cut  off  square,  so  that  it 
may  fit  accurately  to  the  transverse  cut  in  the 
stock.  The  last  operation  is  to  tie.  A  strip  of 
bass  or  other  material  is  wound  around  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  keep  the  cut  edges  of  the 
bark  from  curling  up,  and  to  hold  the  bud  in 
place,  as  shown  in  figure  7,  when  the  tie  is  put 
around  the  stock  both  below  and  above  the  bud. 
The  operation  is  performed  by  a  skillful  hand 
with  great  rapidity.  In  the  peach-growing  dis¬ 
tricts  there  arc  those  who  make  a  business  of 
budding,  and  put  in  from  fifteen  hundred  to 
three  thousand  buds  as  a  day’s  work.  They 
have  a  boy  to  go  ahead  and  trim  the  stocks, 
and  one  to  follow  to  tie.  The  peach-budders 
use  a  very  simple  tie,  either  that  sliowm  in  fig. 
8,  where  the  knot  is  over  the  bud,  or  in  fig.  9, 
where  the  knot  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
stock.  In  about  two  weeks  after  budding  it  can 
be  determined  if  the  buds  have  “  taken ;  ”  if  so, 
they  will  remain  plump  and  green,  and  the  leaf¬ 
stalk  will  have  fallen.  If  the  leaf-stalk  dries 
and  remains,  and  the  buds  look  brown  and 
shriveled,  the  operation  has  failed.  As  1  lie 
stock  grows  the  ties  may  strangle  the  bud, 
hence  they  are  cut  as  soon  as  the  bud  has  united. 
The  bud  remains  dormant  until  the  next  spring, 
when  the  stock  above  it  is  cut  away,  and  the  bud 
pushes  rapidly  and  makes  a  vigorous  growth. 


The  Venetian  Sumac  or  Smoke-Tree. 


usual  for  both  of  them  to  be  showy  the  same 
year.  The  engraving  gives  a  very  much  re¬ 
duced  flpwer-cluster,  and  at  one  side  some  of  the 
hairy  abortive  flower-stalks,  with  one  much 
less  hairy,  bearing  the  fruit  or  berry. 


VENETIAN  SUMAC  OR  SMOKE-TREE. 


The  Venetian  Sumac  or  Smoke-tree,  also 
called  by  some  nurserymen  the  Purple-fringe 
Tree,  is  one  of  our  best  ornamental  plants.  It 
is  useful  when  planted  in  groups,  but  shows  to 
the  best  advantage  w'hen  grown  by  itself  in  a 
position  where  it  can  develop  without 
being  crow’ded  by  its  neighbors.  One 
would  hardly  suppose  it  to  belong  to 
the  same  genus  with  our  native  Sumac, 
but  such  is  the  case,  though  it  differs 
from  our  species  in  having  simple 
leaves.  Its  botanical  name  is  Rhus 
Cotinus ;  it  is  a  native  of  Southern 
Europe,  and  in  its  wild  state  is  to  be 
considered  rather  as  a  bush  than  a 
tree.  Under  cultivation  it  will  grow 
to  the  hight  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet, 
and  if  properly  managed  will  form  a 
very  symmetrical  rounded  head.  The 
leaves  are  oval,  very  blunt  at  the  apex, 
and  of  a  rich  green  color.  Indeed,  the 
tree  is  well  worth  growing  for  it3 
foliage  alone,  and  this  endures  until  the 
occurrence  of  very  hard  frosts,  and 
often  takes  on  a  fine  reddish  yellow 
color  late  in  the  season.  The  flowers 
are  small  and  greenish,  and  are  succeed¬ 
ed  by  small  fruits  which  are  half-heart- 
sliaped.  Usually  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  panicle  bears  flowers,  the  rest  of 
the  cluster  consisting  of  abortive  flower- 
stalks,  which  after  the  flowering  in¬ 
crease  very  much  in  size,  and  are  clothed 
■with  long  hairs.  It  is  these  large 
clusters  of  abortive  flower-stalks  that 
usually  pass  for  flowers,  and  form  the 
most  ornamental  portion  of  the  tree. 
They  usually  occur  in  great  profusion, 
their  cloud-like  masses  often  nearly 
concealing  the  foliage,  and  so  light  and 
feathery  are  they,  that  the  name  Smoke- 
tree  is  not  inappropriate.  When  these 
clusters  first  appear,  they  are  of  a  deli¬ 
cate  purplish  tinge,  which  afterwards 
W  changes  to  a  j'dlowish  green.  We  are 
sometimes  asked  by  correspondents, 
what  they  shall  do  to  make  their  Smoke- 
trees  flower.  The  trouble  is  that  they  do  flower, 
and  in  such  a  case  the  tree  makes  but  little  show. 
It  is  only  when  from  some  cause  or  other  the 
great  majority  of  the  flowers  are  abortive  that  the 
clusters  take  on  their  ornamental  appearance. 
We  have  two  trees  upon  our  lawn,  but  it  is  not 


Fig.  4.  Fig.  5.  Fig.  6.  Fig.  7. 
Figs.  4  to  7. — MANNER  OP  INSERTING  THE  BUD. 
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CSF”  (For  other  Household  Items ,  see  “ Basket  ”  pages.) 


Short  Hair  for  Women  and  Children. 


A  fine  bend  of  hair  is  a  beautiful  thing.  It 
forms  a  becoming  background  or  setting  for  the 
human  features.  Other  “little  w  omen  ”  than  Jo 
March  have  considered  their  long,  abundant,  glossy 
hair  their  “one  beauty.”  Some  of  these  same 
little  women  have  found,  however,  that  they  were 
really  better  looking  than  before  when  they  have 
had  their  long  curls  or  heavy  braids  cut  off 

It  seemed  “such  a  pity”  to  all  their  friends, 
and  they  felt  themselves  that  it  was  a  great  risk  to 
run,  because  they  might  not  look  half  as  well  after 
the  barbering  as  before,  and  they  hadn’t  a  bit  of 
beauty  to  spare.  But  the  deed  is  done,  and  the 
friends  who  remonstrated  most  earnestly  are  per¬ 
haps  forced  to  confess  that  short  hair  can  be  made 
very  becoming  to  some  persons. 

Long  hair  is  often  very  unbecoming  we  all  know. 
Thin  coarse  locks  are  no  ornament.  If  cut  short, 
and  tossed  up  lightly  about  the  face,  they  some¬ 
times  improve  the  personal  appearance  very'  much, 
as  many  have  learned  during  the  late  frizzing  days. 
Long  hair  is  usually  drawn  away  from  the  face,  so 
as  to  afford  less  of  a  “  setting”  for  its  wearer  than 
short  locks  give.  It  is  called  a  covering  for  woman, 
but  it  is  drawn  up  from  the  neck  in  such  a  way,  at 
fashion’s  demand,  that  it  covers  less  of  the  body 
than  hair  only  two  inches  in  length. 

While  not  advocating  the.  total  abolition  of  long 
hair,  let  us  see  what  good  reasons  may  sometimes 
constrain  a  sensible  woman  5  have  her  head  shorn 
of  its  reputed  “glory.” 

The  long,  thick  hair  considered  so  desirable  has 
considerable  weight,  and  it  taxes  the  nervous 
power  to  carry  it  about.  A  pound  of  hair  is  as 
heavy  as  a  pound  of  candles.  Worn  in  braids  or 
rolls  over  the  top  of  the  head,  it  will  actually  make 
depressions  underneath  the  rolls  or  braids,  quite 
perceptible  when  they  are  removed  after  a  few 
hours’  pressure.  At  the  same  time,  such  long  hair 
produces  considerable  discomfort.  One  may  be¬ 
come  so  accustomed  to  this  as  to  pay  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  it.  Worn  in  a  coil  at  the  crown  or  back  of 
the  head,  it  disturbs  the  circulation  and  provokes 
disease,  and  it  renders  any  comfortable  resting  of 
the  weary  head  almost  impossible.  What  misery 
there  is  in  the  use  of  hair-pins  !  What  “  ridiculos- 
ity  ”  in  the  “rats,”  cushions,  jute  chignons,  etc.! 
What  an  amount  of  time,  and  care,  and  life-power 
gets  used  up  in  dressing  and  arranging  this  weight 
of  hair,  especially  if  it  must  be  put  in  curl-papers 
or  frizzing-pins  over  night ! 

Does  it  pay?  Every  woman  should  answer  the 
question  for  herself.  Outward  adorning  is  all 
right  if  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  more  precious 
inward  adorning  of  the  mind.  The  adorning  fash¬ 
ion  ordains  is  often  barbarous  in  the  extreme,  and 
why  does  not  a  cultivated  taste  rebel? 

What  relief  it  is  to  get  the  head  into  such  a  con¬ 
dition  that  it  can  be  bathed  and  dressed  and  rested 
with  ease!  IIow  pleasant  it  is  to  run  the  fingers 
through  the  hair  when  the  head  is  tired  and  heated ! 
What  a  comfort  it  is  not  to  have  one’s  hair  in  the  i 
way  when  hurried  or  when  weary  ! 

But  there  is  an  answer  ready  for  all  reasoning  in  ! 
favor  of  short  hair  :  “  Oh  !  I  think  long  hair  looks 
best  for  a  woman.”  That  settles  it,  of  course,  for 
most  women.  Here  and  there  is  a  woman  who 
considers  health  and  comfort  and  convenience  of 
more  consequence  than  prettiness.  There  are 
women,  too,  who  can  not  believe  that  anything  is 
really  beautiful  or  truly  becoming  which  tends  to 
injure  health  or  destroy  comfort.  But  most  of 
us  go  from  one  fashion  to  its  opposite,  unthinking 
slaves  of  fashion  as  we  are,  and  everything  we 
are  accustomed  to  is  considered  tasteful  and  proper. 
And  then  a  few  women  have  husbands  who  con¬ 
sider  themselves*  sole  arbiters  in  all  matters  con-  J 
cerning  their  wives’  apparel,  and  such  men  are  ! 
pretty  sure  to  like  to  sec  women  (those  belonging  | 


to  themselves)  looking  like  duchesses,  in  plaited 
hair  and  broidered  apparel, 

Little  Girlie  had  long  golden  curls,  and  we  loved 
them  until  we  saw  how  it  fretted  her  and  her  mam¬ 
ma  every  day  when  the  task  of  unsnarling  and  re- 
curling  had  to  be  performed.  And  the  curls  were 
so  warm  on  her  neck  and  shoulders,  and  such  a 
temptation  for  baby’s  pulling  fingers !  So  they 
were  cut  off,  and  when  the  pretty  head  -was  “  shin¬ 
gled”  the  child  actually  was  prettier  than  before, 
and  her  mamma  admires  the  golden  curls  laid 
away  in  the  bureau-drawer  more  than  when  they 
graced  and  tormented  and  cultivated  vanity  in  her 
child.  Rell. 


How  to  Make  a  Refrigerator  or  a 
Meat-Safe. 


In  compliance  with  a  request,  we  give  cuts  of  a 
refrigerator  and  a  meat-safe,  with  the  following 
directions  for  making  them  : 

The  refrigerator  is  a  wooden  box  of  suitable  size, 
having  a  recessed  lid.  It  may  be  divided  into 


Fig.  1.— HOME-MAKE  REFRIGERATOR. 

chambers  if  desired,  to  keep  various  articles  separ¬ 
ately,  as  butter  from  vegetables,  or  meat  from  fruit 
or  pies.  A  central  chamber  with  a  separate  lid  is 
made  in  the  upper  part  of  the  box  to  receive  the 
ice.  This  should  be  made  of  sheet-zinc,  and  have 
a  pipe  in  the  bottom  to  permit  the  water  to  drain 
away  as  the  ice  melts.  The  shelves  which  divide 
the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  box  should  be 
placed  where  the  dotted  line  is  shown  in  the  cut, 
and  should  be  made  of  slats,  and  movable,  so  that 
the  cool  air  will  circulate  all  around,  and  that  they 
may  be  taken  out  to  be  cleaned  occasionally.  The 


box  needs  lining  to  retain  the  coldness  communi¬ 
cated  by  the  ice.  This  lining  should  be  a  good 
non-conductor  of  heat,  and  as  good  a  one  as  any  is 
thick  woolen  felt,  of  which  two  thicknesses  may 
be  used,  tacked  on  to  the  inside  of  the  box,  and 
covered  with  sheet-zinc  soldered  closely  at  the  cor¬ 
ners.  Where  the  felt  can  not  easily  be  procured, 
double  walls  may  be  made,  and  the  space  between 
them  filled  with  pounded  charcoal.  The  box 
should  set  on  feet,  so  that  it  is  not  in  contact 
with  the  ground,  and  that  the  water  may  drain  off. 


A  meat-safe  may  be  constructed  by  making  a 
frame  of  four  upright  pieces,  with  a  close  top,  back, 
and  bottom,  and  two  or  three  shelves,  with  a  frame 
door  at  front.  Mosquito-net  or  wire-gauze  may  be 
nailed  over  the  frame  and  door,  and  the  articles  kept 
in  the  safe  will  thus  have  plenty  of  air,  but  will 
be  kept  free  from  flics.  On  no  account  should  any 
gauze  be  put  on  the  top,  or  flies  would  drop  their 
eggs  through  it.  Fig.  2  shows  a  saife  of  this  kind. 

- —  • —a  ts  - >«■ - 

Home  Topice. 

CV  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 

Something  about  Eyes.— If  the  remarks  I  am 
about  to  make  are  not  approved  by  the  editor-in- 
chief,  you,  dear  reader,  will  never  see  them.  So, 
if  they  do  appear  upon  the  page  for  which  they  are 
written,  you  and  I  may  feel  additional  confidence 
in  these  same  opinions.  I  do  not  wish  to  imply 
that  all  my  views  put  forth  in  these  pages  have 
been  “indorsed”  by  any  editor,  but  I  make  these 
opening  remarks  because  I  am  less  and  less  inclined 
to  speak  ns  one  having  authority,  and  because  I 
am  more  and  more  distrustful  of  ignorant  tamper¬ 
ing  with  ourselves  and  our  children. 

Sight  is  one  of  our  greatest  blessings,  and  it  is  a 
pity  that  it  should  so  often  be  lost  or  impaired 
through  ignorance  or  carelessness.  How  often  did 
my  mother  warn  me  that  I  was  “trying”  my  eyes 
when  I  was  leaning  out  of  the  window  to  read  in 
the  twilight,  or  beg  me  not  to  spoil  my  eyes  by 
reading  while  riding !  I  wish  she  had  taken  the 
book  away  from  me,  and  so  I  mean  to  do  by  my 
children  (gently  but  firmly),  if  their  fondness  for 
reading  overcomes  their  judgment.  We  had  better 
try  first  to  convince  our  children  that  the  pleasure 
gained  by  a  few  minutes’  close  application  of  the 
eyes  in  a  light  so  dim  or  unsteady  as  to  make  see¬ 
ing  extremely  difficult,  always  “  costs  a  great  deal 
more  than  it  comes  to.”  It  is  like  any  other  strain, 
and  its  repetition  will  constantly  weaken  the  power 
of  vision,  and  result  in  positive  disease  if  contin¬ 
ued.  Reading  while  lying  down  always  wearies 
and  injures  the  eyes,  and  is  one  cause  of  serious 
disease,  especially  if  such  use  of  the  eyes  occurs 
when  one  is  recovering  from  sickness.  The  power 
of  sight  is  very  easily  weakened  when  the  body  is 
weak  or  weary.  Mothers  who  are  recovering  from 
confinement,  and  who  are  conscious  of  many  little 
stitches  needed  in  the  family  raiment,  arc  very  apt 
to  use  their  eyes  for  sewing  before  they  can  really 
spare  any  strength  in  that  direction.  Weak  eyes 
from  this  source  are  very  common  among  women. 

I  have  been  reading  parts  of  Dr.  II.  W.  Williams’s 
“Diseases  of  the  Eye”  lately.  I  looked  to  see 
what  he  said  about  near-sightedness,  or  myopia.  I 
knew  so  many  cases  of  myopia  among  musicians, 
especially  among  piano-players,  that  I  had  won¬ 
dered  if  the  study  of  music,  the  close  attention  to 
the  fine  notes,  was  not  often  a  cause  of  near-sight¬ 
edness.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  often  a 
cause  of  the  rapid  development  of  incipient  and 
before  unsuspected  myopia.  Any  pursuit  or  em¬ 
ployment  that  calls  for  a  use  of  the  eves  upon  small 
or  near  objects  has  this  effect.  Children  are  often 
discovered  to  be  near-sighted  when  they  first  begin 
to  apply  themselves  earnestly  to  study,  or  when 
they  undertake  to  learn  some  business  in  which  a 
steady  use  of  the  eyes  becomes  necessary.  Myopia  is 
much  more  common  among  the  educated  classes 
than  among  the  ignorant  and  unskilled,  though  a 
hereditary  predisposition  may  exist  equally  in  all 
classes.  Dr.  Williams  says  that  it  “  results  in 
most  cases  from  anatomical  conformation,  and  is 
often  hereditary  ;  and,  except  in  the  slighter  cases, 
is  capable  of  being  scarcely,  if  at  all,  modified  for 
the  better  by  age  or  treatment.” 

Many  parents  have  an  idea  that  their  myopic 
children  may  outgrow  their  nearness  of  vision,  and 
they  arc  unwilling  to  have  them  put  on  glasses  for 
fear  they  maj'  always  have  to  wear  them.  Dr. 
Williams  says  :  “  It  is  evidently  useless  for  persons 
affected  with  myopia  to  deprive  themselves  of  the 
very  great  aid  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  glasses, 
in  the  hope  that  with  advancing  years  their  vision 
may  become  normal.”  It  is  true  that  a  slight 
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change  for  the  better  results  as  age  advances,  but 
is  it  not  too  bad  to  go  for  years  and  years  without 
ever  getting  a  clear  view  of  anything  not  close  be¬ 
fore  the  eyes  ?  We  were  all  agood  deal  moved,  many 
years  ago,  when  a  doin'  inmate  of  our  family  ex¬ 
claimed  on  first  putting  on  myopicglasses  :  “  Why, 
how  pretty  everything  is !  Oh !  I  can  see  the 
edges  of  the  green  leaves  !  ” 

Speaking  of  old  sight,  or  the  change  that  usually 
takes  place  in  eyes  originally  normal  at  about  the 
vge  of  forty-five  years,  Dr.  Williams  says  :  “  When 
these  symptoms  of  loss  of  adaptive  power  begin 
to  be  felt,  the  eyes  should  be  aided  by  convex 
glasses  of  sufficient  power  to  compensate  for  the 
deficiency;  otherwise  they  are  fatigued  by  futile 
efforts,  and  yet  more  serious  disability  may  result. 
It  is  useless  to  postpone  wearing  glasses  in  the 
hope  that  the  necessity  for  resorting  to  them  may 
be  overcome.”  He  advises,  for  near  sight  and  for 
old  sight,  the  weakest  glass  which  gives  distinct 
vision  at  the  desired  distance. 

Parents  are  often  alarmed  by  the  sudden  appear¬ 
ance  of  “cross-eyes  ”  (or  strabismus)  in  young 
children.  It  is  quite  common,  in  a  slight  degree, 
when  children  are  teething.  This  very  morning  I 
perceive  that  my  baby’s  eyes  are  not  exactly  straight, 
and  once  before  I  have  seen  the  same  slight  devia¬ 
tion,  but  without  alarm.  At  both  times  a  severe 
crying  spell  has  preceded  such  a  result,  and  I  am 
enly  more  than  ever  determined  to  be,  as  far  as 
possible,  her  obedient  servant  until  teething  is  over. 
This  is  a  secret,  however !  I  hope  she  will  not  find 
out  that  her  will  is  law  here  (and  this  will  not  be  the 
case  exactly),  but  any  nervous  excitement  must  be 
Warded  off  from  a  system  already  taxed  with  the 
great  business  of  getting  a  mouthful  of  teeth.  My 
first  child  looked  cross-eyed  a  very  little  for  many 
weeks  when  teething,  and  it  gave  me  much  anxiety. 
How  or  when  it  disappeared  I  never  knew. 

But  real  strabismus  is  a  thing  not  to  be  lightly 
treated.  It  sometimes  results  from  convulsions  or 
from  whooping-cough.  An  operation  by  a  skillful 
surgeon  or  oculist  is  then  of  great  importance, 
aud  Dr.  Williams  says:  “It  is  impossible  to  insist 
too  strongly  upon  the  importance  of  an  early  ope¬ 
ration  for  the  relief  of  strabismus,  and  on  the  fal¬ 
lacy  of  the  popular  belief  which  thinks  it  probable 
that  ‘  the  child  may  outgrow  it,’  or  considers  it 
best  to  1  wait  until  the  child  is  older  ’  before  having 
anything  done.  The  sight,  in  thousands  of  eyes, 
has  been  sacrificed  to  these  erroneous  opinions.” 

When  one  member  of  a  family  is  afflicted  with 
inflamed  eyes,  or  with  any  disease  of  the  eyelids, 
the  greatest  care  should  he  taken  that  no  one  else 
uses  the  same  towel,  as  eye  diseases  are  often  com¬ 
municated  in  this  way. 

A  Young  Wipe. — A  little  note  came  to  me  the 
other  day,  inclosing  a  long  letter  to  my  sister, 
whose  address  the  writer  had  lost.  That  little  note 
came  home  to  my  heart  as  news  from  heaven.  It 
said  :  “I  am  married  now,  and  am  very  happy,  for 
a  better  husband  I  could  not  have — one  whose  con¬ 
stant  aim  is  to  do  right,  to  do  what  is  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  all  around  him.” 

Perhaps  you  think  she  only  felt  like  all  young- 
wives.  All  the  better,  if  this  were  true — but  I  am 
afraid  it  is  not.  The  ostentatious  appearance  of 
conjugal  affection  is  very  common  I  know,  but  love 
like  M.’s  one  does  not  see  every  day.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  reading  the  long  letter  too,  and  it  was 
clear  as  . day  that  a  pure  and  noble  love  had  done  a 
great  work  for  M.  in  the  way  of  womanly  culture. 
She  loves  her  husband  for  what  is  God-like  in  him. 
Idolatry  is  hardly  possible  in  such  a  case.  It  is  not 
his  mere  moral  perfection,  it  is  his  aim,  his  motive, 
his  spirit  that  she  loves.  Not  a  word  did  she  say 
of  his  fondness  for  her,  and  she  only  mentioned  in¬ 
cidentally  that  he  is  a  farmer,  and  that  they  would 
have  to  live  very  economically  for  some  years.  She 
is  all  alive  to  learn  and  to  grow,  and  wisdom  and 
growth  are  sure  to  come  to  a  soul  that  covets  only 
the  best  gifts.  Not  for  “  his  sake  ”  simply  does  she 
aspire  to  learn  aud  grow,  but  this  love  is  to  her 
true  woman  nature  what  the  warmth  of  spring-time 
is  to  the  slumbering  earth.  I  don’t  believe  the 
great  Jubilee  in  Boston  could  give  my  soul  such  an 


“  outing”  into  the  heavenly  realms  as  that  simple, 
sincere  note  and  letter  gave. 

It  is  very  possible  that  as  years  go  by  M.  will  find 
that  her  husband  is  not  all  that  she  believed  him 
to  be.  One  illusion  afterauotlier  may  vanish  away, 
until  he  may  seem  to  her  quite  a  commonplace 
man  after  all.  Character  and  temperament  are  two 
very  different  things.  M.’s  love  is  based  upon 
character,  and  yet  she  may  be  considerably  mis¬ 
taken  in  her  husband’s  character.  And  then  her 
husband’s  temperament  and  habits  may  not  always 
harmonize  with  her  own.  If  she  has  disappoint¬ 
ments  of  this  kind,  I  hope  she  will  know  how  to 
make  the  best  of  them,  summoning  common-sense 
and  conscience  to  help  her  through.  For  some 
years  I  have  been  watching  some  of  those  people 
who  don’t  believe  in  living  with  a  husband  or  wife 
who  is  not  in  all  respects  agreeable  to  their  own 
disposition;  people  who  change  one  “mate”  for 
another  by  means  of  divorce,  believing  that  mar¬ 
riage  is  good  for  nothing  unless  one  finds  one’s 
exact  “true  mate.”  The  last  condition  of  such 
persons  is  almost  sure  to  be  worse  than  the  first. 

Of  course,  it  is  best  to  avoid  mistakes  in  marry¬ 
ing,  as  far  as  one  is  able,  and  it  is  a  step  to  be  taken 
with  very  great  caution.  But  there  are  very  few 
persons  who  do  not  find  some  disappointment  in 
marriage.  Love  throws  such  a  halo  around  the 
beloved  object;  we  love  our  ideal  of  perfect 
humanity,  and  human  nature  can  not  yet  satisfy 
that  ideal.  But  all  is  not  gone  when  one  wakes 
from  this  young  dream.  Better  things  remain  for 
those  whose  aim  is  true. 

“  Rye  Graham.” — Several  weeks  ago,  Mr.  R. 
brought  home  from  the  mill,  along  with  other 
things,  about  twenty  pounds  of  rye  Graham,  rec¬ 
ommended  as  very  good.  I  did  not  know  how  to 
use  it,  and  felt  some  doubts  whether  we  should 
like  it.  But  now  it  is  all  gone,  and  it  went  pretty 
easily  after  all.  First  we  tried 

Rye  Light  Cakes,  baked  in  gem  pans,  and  this 
is  the  recipe:  One  pint  of  milk,  three  eggs,  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  sugar,  and  a  salt-spoonful  of  salt.  Rye 
flour  enough  for  the  thickness  of  griddle-cake  bat¬ 
ter.  Bake  half  an  hour. 

Rye  Bread  we  made  in  this  fashion :  For  mix¬ 
ing,  take  one  quart  of  warm  water  and  one  quart 
of  milk.  Thicken  this  with  a  teacup  of  corn-meal, 
and  rye-flour  enough  for  a  common  bread-sponge. 
Stir  in  about  %  teacupful  of  good  yeast.  Let  it 
rise  in  a  warm  place,  and  when  light  knead  it  quite 
stiff  with  rye-flour.  Let  it  rise  again,  and  bake 
it  well. 

Rye  Gems  we  make  like  the  Graham  gems,  mix¬ 
ing  them  a  little  stiffer,  as  rye  is  inclined  to  be 
sticky.  I  observed  that  these  gems  always  “  took  ” 
better  at  our  table  when  they  were  made  one  third 
wheat  Graham  and  two  thirds  rye  ;  and  then  they 
were  best  when  the  whole  was  sifted  with  a  coarse 
sieve,  which  removed  the  coarsest  part  of  the  bran. 

Rye  Rolls  we  made  in  two  ways,  mixing  them 
with  sweet  milk.  1.  Make  a  dough  with  milk  and 
flour,  stiff  enough  to  roll  an  inch  in  thickness. 
Cut  in  strips  an  inch  wide,  and  bake  on  a  buttered 
tin.  2.  Mix  your  batter  of  flour  and  milk  stiff 
enough  to  take  up  a  large  spoonful  in  your  hands, 
previously  flouring  them  to  prevent  sticking,  and 
roll  the  dough  with  your  hands  into  straight  rolls 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness.  If  these  are 
floured,  the  baking-pan  need  not  be  buttered. 

Rain-Water  Barrels. — Where  it  is  desirable  to 
catch  rain-watel'  for  washing,  aud  there  is  no  cis¬ 
tern  for  the  purpose,  kerosene  barrels  are  very 
useful.  You  can  buy  them  for  seventy-five  cents 
apiece.  Light  a  match  and  apply  it  to  the  oily 
inside  of  the  barrel,  and  it  will  burn  away  the  oil 
and  give  you  a  clean  whole  barrel.  Of  course, 
none  but  an  idiot  would  do  this  where  the  flames 
would  endanger  house,  barn,  or  other  property. 

Mol  lie  Wants  to  Know. 


One  of  the  Household  sisters,  who  signs  herself 
“Mollie,”  is  in  trouble.  As  Mollie  lives  away  off 
in  Oregon,  we  hope  some  housekeepers  not  so  near 


the  setting  sun  will  come  to  her  help,  and  put  her 
in  the  way  to  “  suit  George.” 

“I  should  like  to  ask  how  to  make  good  tender 
doughnuts,  raised  with  yeast;  also  how  to  make 
tip-top  stuffing  for  chicken.  I  have  tried  every  re¬ 
cipe  I  know  of,  but  they  have  all  failed  to  suit 
George.” 

Household  Items. 

BY  MRS.  F.  H.  R. 

Lamp  Chimneys  are  most  apt  to  crack  after  being 
washed.  In  my  own  experience,  they  are  less  apt 
to  break  if  moistened  with  the  breath  and  polished 
with  a  cloth  or  paper,  and  afterwards  with  a  chamois- 
skin,  which  gives  them  a  clear  brilliancy. 

Tin-Ware. — If  a  housekeeper  is  ambitious,  and 
prides  herself  on  shining  tin-ware,  let  her  use 
whiting.  Wash  the  tin-ware  clean  and  wipe  dry,  aud 
then  polish  with  a  dry  cloth  and  dry  whiting.  That 
article  is  cheap,  and  gives  a  new,  bright  look  to 
everything  it  is  used  on.  For  the  tea-kettle  and 
large  coffee-pot  (which  finds  its  way  on  to  our 
breakfast-table,  though  there  is  a  silver  one  in  the 
house)  nothing  is  so  effective. 

Breakfast  Breadstuffs. — Has  any  one  ever 
tried  what  I  am  pleased  to  call  “  corn-muffins”  ? 
I  make  them  with  buttermilk,  corn-meal,  a  little 
flour,  a  little  butter  or  lard,  salt,  and  soda,  and 
bake  them  in  my  muffin-irons.  They  are  beau¬ 
tifully  crisp  and  light.  They  need  to  be  quite 
thick — almost  like  “Johnny-cake.”  They  have  a 
chance  to  bake  thoroughly  through  in  the  shallow 
irons,  and  we  are  vgry  fond  of  them.  We  use 
canaille  a  great  deal,  made  into  muffins  or  “  gems,” 
in  the  same  way,  leaving  out  the  tablespoonful  of 
butter  or  lard  or  sour  cream. 

A  great  many,  iu  making  wlieaten  pan-cakes, 
fritters,  and  pot-pie,  use  eggs.  I  think  this  is  a 
mistake,  aud  never  use  any  in  mine.  They  rarely 
ever  fail  of  being  light,  though  I  use  nothing  but 
buttermilk  or  sour  milk,  flour,  salt,  and  soda. 

Cream-Cake. — A  cheap  and  excellent  cream-cake 
for  every  day  is  made  in  this  way :  Break  two  eggs 
into  a  eup,  and  fill  the  cup  up  with  sour  cream. 
Add  one  cup  of  sugar,  one  cup  of  flour  (perhaps  a 
very  little  more),  salt,  soda,  and  nutmeg.  This 
can  be  used  also  for  a  jelly-cake. 


Ham  and  other  Omelets. 


Half  a  pint  of  milk  with  two  teaspoonfuls  of  flour 
carefully  intermixed,  and  three  spoonfuls  of  finely- 
powdered  cracker,  sifted  ;  add  six  eggs,  well-beaten  ; 
butter  a  griddle,  stir  the  omelet  mixture  well 
together,  and  pour  thinly  and  evenly  enough  to 
cover  the  griddle;  then  immediately  scatter  overthe 
surface  of  the  omelet  a  layer  of  finely-miueed  ham  ; 
then  fold  immediately  half  of  the  omelet  over  on 
to  the  other  half;  then  fold  once  more,  so  that  it 
will  come  off  the  griddle  in  the  form  of  a  quarter 
of  a  circle,  four-double.  Finely-shred  onions  and 
minced  veal  can  be  used  in  the  same  mauner.  This 
quantity  will  make  enough  for  six  persons.  W. 

'Fo  E3I<*]kIe  Msirtyiiias.— Pick  while  yet 
soft  enough  to  be  easily  penetrated  by  the  thuin  - 
nail,  and  throw  into  brine  made  strong  enough  to 
bear  an  egg.  They  are  ready  for  pickling  iu  ten 
days,  or  may  be  kept  iu  the  brine  longer.  When 
wanted  to  pickle,  they  are  taken  from  the  brine, 
washed  in  cold  water,  aud  soaked  in  vinegar  two  or 
three  days.  Then  add  about  two  pounds  of  sugar 
to  one  gallon  of  vinegar,  with  cloves,  allspice,  or 
other  spices  to  the  taste  ;  tie  them  in  a  bag,  and  let 
them  soak  in  the  vinegar  until  the  strength  is  ex¬ 
tracted  ;  heat  the  vinegar  to  boiling  and  pour  upon 
the  Martynias,  which  should  previously  have  been 
removed  from  the  vinegar  in  which  they  were 
soaking,  and  placed  in  a  cask  or  other  suitable 
vessel.  After  a  few  days  they  are  ready  for  use. 
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What  is  It? — Our  Guessing-School. 


So  many  odd  tilings  come  to  me  with  the  question 
“What  is  it?”  that  I  think  I  must  turn  some  of  them 
over  to  the  hoys  and  girls,  and  keep  a  sort  of  Gxiessing- 
Sc/iool.  Guessing-school  is  not  exactly  the  right  name 


in  the  living  state  as  Sea-Urchins.  It  is  only  those  who 
live  on  the  sea-coast  that  are  likely  to  see  living  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  Sea-Urchins,  and  they  are  very  unlike  any 
kind  of  animal  you  who  live  inlaud  are  likely  to  meet 
with.  They  belong  to  that  division  of  the  animal  king¬ 
dom  called  Radiates.  You  know  that  most  of  the  animals, 
including  the  fishes,  reptiles,  insects,  etc.,  that  you  have 
ever  seen,  have  a  right-hand  side  and  a  left-hand  side. 
Their  parts  are  arranged  in  opposites.  In  the  radiates 


SOMETHING  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  TO  PUZZLE  OVER. 


for  it — perhaps  “  Intelligence  Office  ”  would  be  better, 
because  we  do  not  wish  the  answers  to  be  mere  guesses, 
but  bits  of  positive  information.  Still,  as  we  have  called 
it  so,  we  will  let  it  go  as  “  Guessing-School.”  Now, 
here  is  an  engraving  of  a  “What  is  it?”  brought  the 
other  day  by  one  of  my  associates  who  has  taken  up  his 
summer  residence  by  the  sea-shore.  lie  picked  up  this 
something  on  the  beach,  and  brought  it  to  find  out  what 
it  was.  As  I  was  born  and  brought  up  alongside  of  salt¬ 
water,  I  knew  it  at  once,  but  I  thought  it  would  be  an  in¬ 
teresting  thing  for  you  boys  and  girls  to  puzzle  at — so 
here  is  the  engraving.  The  drawing  was  made  by  one  of 
“  the  boys,”  for  you  must  know  that  we  have  boys  who 
do  drawing.  The  thing  is  shown  of  the  real  size.  It  is 
black,  and  very  tough  aud  leathery ;  it  shows  no  signs  of 
life.  When  found  upon  the  beach,  it  may  be  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  here  shown,  or  it  may  be  the  other  side  up— just  as 
the  waves  happen  to  throw  it.  Now  then,  who  will  find 
out  and  tell  us  what  it  is?  The  one  who  gives  the  best 
account  of  it — I  don’t  care  how  it  is  found  out — shall  have 
the  Agriculturist  put  down  for  his  or  her  name,  or  to 
whomsoever  he  or  she  may'  direct,  for  the  year  1ST3.  Send 
answers  to  The  Doctor,  215  Broadway,  New  York — and 
to  no  one  else.  Time  will  be  up  October  first.  Now, 
then,  go  tq  work  for  The  Doctor. 


A  Petrified 

Children,  did  you  ever  see  a  Petrified  Squash  ?  I  never 
did ;  in  fact,  I  never  heard  of  one  until  the  other  day, 
when  there  came  by  mail  a  specimen  from  a  gentleman 
in  Salado,  Texas,  of  what  he  said  was  there  called  a 
“Petrified  Squash.”  I  have  mislaid  the  gentleman’s 
name,  but  you  will  thank  him  nevertheless  for  sending 
the  specimen  which  allows  me  to  give  you  the  engraving 
of  it,  of  the  natural  size,  in  figure  1.  Perhaps  before  we 
go  any  further  we  had  better  see  if  wc  all  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  big  word  petrified.  If  I  had  you  all  be¬ 
fore  me,  I  should  ask  those  who  knew  what  was  meant 
by  petrified  to  hold  up  their  hands.  All  the  hands  would 
not  go  up  I  am  sure  ;  so,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  do 
not  know,  we  must  explain  a  little.  If  you  look  into  the 


Fig.  1. — PETRIFIED  SQUASH. 


dictionary,  you  will  find  that  the  word  petrify  comes 
from  the  Greek  word  petra ,  a  stone,  and  the  Latin  word 
facio ,  to  make.  So  “to  petrify  ”  is  to  make  into  stone,  and 
a  petrified  thing  is  something  made  into  stone.  In  some 
waters,  which  have  much  mineral  matter  dissolved  in 
them,  wood  and  other  things  are  gradually  changed  into 
stone.  So  our  “petrified  squash”  -would  be  a  squash 
turned  to  stone,  only  it  does  not  happen  to  be  a  squash— 
indeed,  it  is  not  a  vegetable  at  all,  but  an  animal  which 
has  ages  ago  been  turned  into  stone,  or  petrified.  An 
odd  sort  of  animal  you  think — and  so  it  is.  It  is  the  re¬ 
mains  of  an  animal  the  relatives  of  which  are  well  known 


they  are  arranged  around  a  center,  just  as  the  spokes  of 
a  wheel  are  placed  around  a  hub,  as-you  may  have  seen 
in  dried  specimens  of  what  is  called  a  Star-fish,  which  is 
like  a  five-pointed  star.  These  Sea-Urchins  have  their 
parts  arranged  in  five  or  some  multiple  of  five,  but  they 
are  more  or  less  globular,  or  more  like  a  flattened  bis¬ 
cuit.  They  have  an  outer  shell  or  covering  which  is  not 


Fig.  2.— PIPER  URCHIN. 


whole,  but  consists  of  plates  joined  together,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  animal  is  on  the  flattened  side  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  The  living  Sea-Urchins  have  attached  to  their  outer 
surface  numerous  spines,  some  kinds  having  them  only 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  while  in  others  they  arc  three 
or  four  inches  in  length.  In  figure  2  is  given  an  en¬ 
graving  of  a  living  Sea-Urchin,  which  is  not  much  unlike 
the  petrified  one  in  figure  1.  This  living  one  is  called  the 
Piper  Urchin,  aud  is  found  in  the  -waters  of  India.  You  will 
see  that  it  has  its  spines  attached.  These  spines  are  of 
substance  somewhat  like  shell,  and  are  of  use  in  enabling 
the  animal  to  move  about  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and 
probably  by  their  forbidding  appearance  they  protect  it 
from  enemies.  It  was  discovered  by  the  missionaries 
in  India  that  these  spines  make  very  good  slate- 
pencils.  Besides  these  spines,  the  Sea-Urchins 
have  numerous  feelers  by  which  they  are  able  to  seize 
their  food,  and  pass  it  from  one  to  the  other  until  it 
reaches  the  mouth.  Most  of  the  Sea-Urchins  found  upon 
our  coast  have  many  more  spines,  and  shorter  ones,  than 
the  one  shown  in  figure  2.  Indeed,  the  spines  are  so 
many  and  so  close  together  as  to  hide  the  body  of  the 
animal  itself,  and  it  looks  as  bristly  as  a  porcupine.  So 
our  “  Squash  ”  is  after  all  a  Sea-Urchin,  which  lived  ages 
ago,  when  that  part  of  Texas  where  it  -was  found  was 
covered  by  the  sea.  In  the  wonderful  changes  which 
have  since  gone  on,  the  animal  lost  its  spines,  but  the 
form  of  its  body  was  preserved  by  being  gradually  con¬ 
verted  into  stone.  When  you  get  older,  you  will  all  of 
you,  boys  and  girls,  I  hope,  read  something  of  geology, 
which  teaches  the  wonderful  changes  that  have  gone  on 
to  make  this  earth  fit  for  our  dwelling-place.  Not  only 
will  that  tell  you  of  the  wonderful  things  that  happened 
in  the  far-off  past,  but  those  which  are  taking  place  now. 
Sea-Urchins  aud  hundreds  of  other  animals  arc  living 
and  dying  now,  and  it  may  be  that  years  and  years  to 
come  some  one  will  find  a  curious  thing,  and  send  it  to 
some  future  Doctor,  which  will  only  be  a  petrified  Sea- 
Urchin  that  is  living  on  the  coast  at  the  time  I  am  writing 
this  for  my  boys  and  girls.  Tite  Doctor. 

Am  •  Amt  and  a  CJrecEi  Worm. 

Here  is  an  account  of  a  remarkable  display  of  both 
strength  and  intelligence  by  an  ant.  It  was  sent  us  by 
Mr.  Thos.  S.  Collier,  of  New  London,  Ct.  He  intended 
it  for  the  older  people’s  department,  but  we  think  it  will 
find  more  interested  readers  among  the  boys  and  girls. 
Watch  the  ants  as  you  see  them  at  work,  and  it  may  be 


you  will  see  something  equally  strange  and  worth  telling 
about.  Mr.  C.  writes: 

Whilst  standing  under  the  arbor  near  my  residence 
this  morning,  I  was  somewhat  surprised  and  amused  to 
-  see  a  combat  between  an  ant  and  a  green  worm  or  cater¬ 
pillar  of  some  kind.  The  worm  had  either  been  migrat¬ 
ing  or  fallen  from  the  arbor,  and  whilst  in  the  path  been 
attacked  by  the  ant. 

For  a  while  the  contest  was  very  fierce,  the  ant  running 
along  the  body  of  its  adversary,  and  stopping  now  and 
then  to  give  a  pinch  or  bite — at  least,  I  concluded  such 
was  the  case,  as  it  seemed  to  gather  itself  together  for 
some  muscular  work,  and  when  it  did  so  the  worm 
writhed  and  twisted  as  if  in  great  agony. 

This  lasted  some  three  or  four  minutes,  when  the  worm 
grew  exhausted  and  became  quiet,  and  then  the  ant  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  drag  it  along  the  walk.  The  worm  gave  two 
or  three  weak  struggles  after  this,  but  made  no  strenuous 
resistance.  After  dragging  the  worm  some  three  feet 
along  a  level  space,  the  ant  came  to  an  acclivity  of  about 
an  inch,  and  finding  its  strength  insufficient  to  cope  with 
the  difficulty,  it  left  the  worm  and  proceeded  toward  its 
hole.  When  near  the  entrance  it  encountered  another 
ant,  and  after  the  usual  manner  of  interchanging  commu¬ 
nications,  by  the  use  of  feelers,  it  returned  to  the  worm, 
and  was  shortly  joined  by  the  ant  it  had  met. 

These  two,  by  their  united  exertions,  managed  to  drag 
the  worm  up  the  precipice,  for  such  I  suppose  it  was  to 
them.  Then  they  conveyed  it  through  a  patch  of  grass, 
winding  in  and  out  among  the  spears,  as  if  treadin'g  the 
intricate  labyrinths  of  a  dense  forest.  Beyond  the  grass 
they  came  to  a  clear  space,  and  here  the  ant  that  had 
come  to  the  assistance  of  the  conqueror  of  the  worm  de¬ 
parted  on  its  own  business,  and  the  conqueror  was  left 
to  drag  its  prize  along  alone.  This  it  did,  until  it  reached 
the  entrance  of  the  nest,  when  it  and  the  worm  dis¬ 
appeared. 

Now  I  took  the  trouble  to  measure  the  worm  and  the 
ant.  The  worm  was  one  inch  long,  with  a  circumference 
of  three  eighths  of  an  inch  ;  and  the  ant  was  one  quarter 
of  an  inch  long,  and  belonged  to  the  common  brown 
species.  The  total  space  that  the  worm  was  carried  was 
eleven  feet,  and  one  ant  performed  the  greater  part  of 
the  toil.  TMb,  however,  is  not  as  remarkable  as  the  fact 
of  the  ant  attacking  the  worm,  and  its  sagacity  in  not 
leaving  it  until  it  was  powerless  to  escape,  and  Us  search 
for  and  obtaining  help  when  unable  to  accomplish  a  task 
that  came  in  its  vray. 


Aunt  Sue’s  IPssKizle-lSSox. 


1.  Die,  saint. 

2.  Tip  our  son. 

3.  Not  decent  car. 

4.  Pigs  run,  sir. 

5.  Patient  acid. 


ANAGRAMS. 

6.  The  Coal  Co. 

7.  Lo  !  I  hold  Ike. 

8.  Uncle  is  so  lame. 

9.  Lovers  sue. 

10.  Most  rare  net. 


Nodrap  si  het  stom.  sourilog  dink  fo  genever. 


430.  Illustrated  Rebus.—  The  name  of  an  Indian  tribe. 


CROSS-WORD. 

My  first  is  in  mutton  but  not  in  veal. 

My  next  is  in  otter  but  not  in  seal. 

My  third  is  in  haven  but  not  in  port. 

My  fourth  is  in  mischief,  but  not  in  sport. 

My  fifth  is  in  mother  but  not  in  son. 

My  sixth  is  in  bayonet,  not  in  gun. 

My  seventh  is  in  entry  but  not  in  ball. 

My  eighth  is  in  large  but  not  in  small. 

My  whole  is  sure  to  come  every  year, 

When  flowers  begin  to  disappear.  Dot. 
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CHARADE. 

My  first,  some  grain,  was  from  a  farmer  bought, 

And  on  long  credit  its  delivery  sought ; 

But  quite  without  his  host  the  buyer  reckoned, 

For — answering  loud  and  firmly  with  my  second — 
The  farmer  vowed  he’d  have  my  -whole  or  naught. 

Tempt. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  10  letters. 

My  S,  5,  (i,  is  a  metal. 

My  3,  !),  10,  is  a  relative. 

My  10,  0, 1,  is  an  adverb. 

My  4,  2,  8,  is  an  article  of  apparel. 

My  7,  5,  0,  is  a  dangerous  medicine. 

My  whole  is  a  well-known  name.  Helen. 

DIAMOND  PUZZLE. 

1.  One  thousand.  2.  A  Portuguese  coin.  3.  A  kind 
of  wood.  4.  One  who  rescues.  5.  An  ancient  Greek. 
0.  Not  insulting.  7.  The  theme  of  many  poets.  8.  A 
room.  9.  Something  essential  to  every  one.  10.  Not 
known.  11.  An  inhabitant  of  a  certain  classic  country. 
12.  An  animal.  13.  A  consonant.  The  center  letters, 
horizontal  and  perpendicular,  give  an  inland  sea. 

II.  T.  Isbesteb. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

A  scene  of  scandal  in  New  York, 

That  erst  created  so  much  talk. 

1.  A  building  that  in  Brooklyn  does  abound. 

2.  lias  lost  iier  throne  where  she  was  proudly  crowned. 

3.  The  Indian  follows  it  to  find  his  way, 

_  4.  And  utters  this  expression  of  dismay.  VI.  C.  O’L. 

TRANSPOSITIONS. 

(Fill  the  blanks  with  the  same  letters,  transposed.) 

1.  The  loss  of - at  the - stand,  fairly 

made - witli  rage. 

2- - -  went - to  feed  the  birds  which  he 

kept  in - . 

3.  Some  boys  arc  such  - ,  one  -  more,  and  they 

you  would  become  a - . 

4- - vandal !  why  destroy  the - which 

know - j  Tempt. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  JULY  NUMBER. 

Alphabetical  Arithmetic.—  14G)G2-1703, 4278.  (Key- 

Profundity.) 


Equivocal  Words. — 1.  Apparent.  2.  Ball.  3.  Baste.  T 

4.  Bait.  5.  Bear.  6.  Art. 

Anagrams. — 1.  Comparison.  2.  Recognized.  3.  Ex¬ 
emplified.  4.  Gibberish.  5.  Palmistry.  6.  Indolent. 

7.  Ascertained.  8.  Interposed.  9.  Distempered.  10. 
Appertaineth. 

Cross-Word.— Steeple. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 


B  — 

ilboc 

—  S 

O  — 

ccup 

—  Y 

R  — 

a  , 

—  M 

E  — 

b 

—  B 

A  — 

d 

—  O 

S  - 

cul 

—  L 

pi. 

now  sweet  and  fresh  this  vernal  day ! 

How  musical  the  air  ! 

Flowers  were  never  seen  so  gay, 

Or  Nature  half  so  fair. 

Arithmorems. — 1.  Siphon.  2.  Chaos.  3.  Violet.  4. 
Exalt.  5.  Stone.  6.  Deviate.  7.  Freight.  S.  Often.  9. 
Weighty.  10.  Naughty. 

Numerical  Enigmas.— 1.  Charles  H.  Delanoy.  •  2.  Phi¬ 
ladelphia. 

Rebus.— Some  people  say  “  labor  is  disgraceful,”  but 
on  such  slanderers  should  infamy  fall. 

AUNT  SUE’S  NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Jere  Plumer. — The  answer  to  the  numerical  enigma 
in  the  April  number  is,  “A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine.” 
How  did  it  happen  that  that  one  puzzled  yon  ? 

E.  L.  C. — Tell  “  Auntie”  that  enigmatical  questions 
are  frequent  in  the  scriptures,  and  that  all  Eastern  nations 
cultivated,  more  or  less,  this  species  of  composition  as  an 
efficacious  means  of  calling  forth  the  speculations  of  the 
wise  men  upon  the  numerous  and  inexplicable  mysteries 
hidden  in  religion,  nature,  and  art. 

Carrie. — A  little  alcohol  will  remove  the  stains  of 
violet  ink  from  your  fingers  ;  eologne-water,  which  is 
chiefly  alcohol,  will  answer  the  purpose. 

I  am  waiting  t,o  report  on  the  “  oven”  squares  ;  it  was 
hardly  fair  to  ask  you  to  puzzle  over  the  oven  in  July,  was 
it  ?  Next  summer  we  will  take  “  snow.” 

Thanks  for  letters,  puzzles,  etc.,  to  Willie  S.,  Mary  and 
Kate,  Tom,  Lena  G.,  L.  N.,  and  Owego. 


T3ie  rinrclpoino  "Visitor. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  nestful  of  young  owls  ?  If  not,  you 
have  an  odd  sight  in  store  for  .you.  There  are  a  number 
of  different  kinds  of  owls  in  this  country,  and  they  differ 
in  the  manner  of  making  their  nests.  Some  build  a  rude 
nest  upon  the  branch  of  a  tree;  some  find  a  hollow  tree 
in  which  to  raise  tlieir  young ;  and  there  is  one  droll 
little  owl  in  the  far  West  that  makes  use  of  the  burrows 
of  the  Marmots,  or  Prairie-dogs  as  they  are  called,  for  its 
dwelling.  Nothing  is  more  comical  in  appearance  than 
a  baby-owl.  The  thing  appears  to  be  all  head,  and  that 
head  nearly  ail  eyes.  Such  a  wonderful  amount  of  blink¬ 
ing  and  winking  as  they  do !  We  suppose  that,  however 
droll  the  little  owls  appear  to  us,  they  are  in  the  eyes  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owl  perfect  beauties.  Years  ago,  when  the 
writer  was  studying  French,  he  read  a  fable,  which  as 
near  as  he  can  recollect  ran  something  in  this  way  :  The 
Eagle  and  the  Owl  had  for  a  long  time  been  at  war,  but 
at  length  they  concluded  to  make  peace,  and  live  ever 
after  on  friendly  terms..  So  they  talked  the  matter  over — 
birds  are  said,  you  know,  to  have  been  able  to  talk  in 
those  days — and  came  to  an  agreement  about  various  mat¬ 
ters.  Oue  of  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  peace  was  that 
neither  should  disturb  or  injure  the  young  of  the  other. 
“But  I  have  never  seen  your  children,’’  said  the  Eagle  ; 
“describe  them  to  me,  so  that  I  shall  know  them.” 
“  Oh  !  ”  said  the  Owl,  “  you  will  know  them  at  once  by 
their  great  beauty ;  they  have  the  most  elegant  form  of 
any  birds,  and  such  beautiful  eyes  and  sweet  mouths !  ” 
In  a  day  or  two,  the  Eagle,  while  out  hunting  a  dinner, 
came  across  the  Owl’s  nest.  “  Hallo !  what  strange 
things  have  we  here  ?  ”  said  the  Eagle ;  “  these  can  not 
be  young  owls,  for  they  arc  little  beauties,”  and  there¬ 
upon  he  gobbled  them  up.  Fables,  you  know,  always 
have  a  “  moral  ”  attached,  but  I  think  every  bright  boy 
and  girl  will  be  able  to  see  the  point  of  this  one  without 
its  being  shown.  The  young  owls  ill  the  picture  are  old 
enough  to  be  out  of  the  nest,  and  they  are  thrown  into 
astonishment-  by  the  appearance  of  a  strange  creature, 
the  like  of  which  they  have  never  seen  before.  The  ob¬ 
ject  that  engages  their  attention  is  the  caterpillar  of  the 
Royal  Moth,  which  lives  upon  oak-trees.  It  is  a  very 
large  and  showy  caterpillar,  and  its  long  curved  horns 
give  it  a  very  formidable  appearance.  No  wonder  that  the 
owlets  are  startled  ;  we  have  known  much  larger  young¬ 
sters,  who  did  not  wear  feathers,  to  be  frightened  at  it. 
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Travelers  by  Railroad  frequently  find  their  watches  com¬ 
pletely  demoralized  by  the  continuous  jar  of  the  train.  To 
overcome  this  difficulty  has  long  been  a  problem  with 
watchmakers,  and  it  is  now  successfully  accomplished  in 
the  new  grade  made  by  the 


America  is  Watch  Co.  of  Waltham. 

This  "Watch  is  made  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  on 
the  most  approved  principles,  and  combines  all  the  recent 


Feet  now  in  Use, 


FHIfSST  PREMIUM  (MEDAL)  AWARDED  m  IS70,  AMD  INDORSED  BY 
CERTIFICATE  FROM  THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  187  f,  AS 

“THE  BEST  ARTICLE  IN  THE  MARKET.” 


improvements.  It  has  a  new  micrometrical  regulator,  by' 
which  the  slightest  variation  can  be  easily  corrected.  It  is 
carefully  adjusted,  and  may  be  entirely  relied  on  to  run  ac¬ 
curately,  wear  well,  and  ENDURE  THE  IIARDEST 
USAGE,  without  any  derangement  whatever.  We  confi¬ 
dently  recommend  this  watch  to  the  trade  and  the  public  as 
the  BEST  WATCII  FOR  THE  PRICE  IN  THIS  MARKET. 

The  full  trade-mark  engraved,  on  the  plate  of  each  watch  is 
"AMERICAN  AVATCH  CO.,  CRESCENT  ST.,  WAL- 
THAM,  MASS.,” 

and  it  is  distinctively  known  as  the  CRESCENT-ST.  Watch. 

For  sale  by  all  leading  Jewelers. 

ROBBINS  &  APPLETON, 

GENERAL  AGENTS,  1  BOND  ST.,  NEAV  YORK. 


The  Best  WATER  PIPE,  also  tho 

cheapest,  when  strength  and  durability  arc  considered, 
is  the  Tin-Lined  Lead  Pipe,  manufactured  by  the  Col¬ 
wells,  Shaw  &  Willard  M’r’o  Co.,  No.  213  Center 
street,  New  York.  Price  15c.  a  pound  for  ail  sizes. 
Send  for  Circular. 

PP”  We  have  never  yet  seen  a  Book  of  Testimonials 
containing  more  valuable  evidence  of  real  merit  in  the 
article  spoken  of  than  the  little  pamphlet  entitled 
“  What  People  say  about  the  Blanchard  Churn.”  Send 
to  any  dealer  in  dairy  implements  for  one  of  them. 

GUARANTEED  BONDS! 

Payable  in  New  York  City  at  prices  that  -will  pay 
13  CE1KT  on  the  investment.  Call  or 

send  for  descriptive  circular. 

THOMAS  P.  ELLIS  &  CO.,  Bankers,  14  Pine  st.,  N.  Y. 

Mlailon’s  Encaustic  Tiles 

FOR  FLOORS. 

CAIi.NK.IR.lt  VASES  for  Lawns  and  Gardens, 
CUimtiey  Tops,  etc, 

MILLER  &  COATES,  279  Pear,  st..  New  York. 

Economy  In  the  Kitchen. 

Prudent  housekeepers  are  ever  on  the  alert  to  practice 
economy  in  the  culinary  department.  In  no  way  can  this 
be  done  more  effectually  than  in  the  use  ot  a  Baking  Powder 
which  combines  parity,  strength,  and  reliability. 
Dooley's  Yeast  Powdef  has  attained  the  deserved  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  economical,  convenient,  and  wholesome, 
besides  which  it  will  produce  from  a  barrel  of  flour  twentv- 
flve  to  forty  pounds  more  bread,  rolls,  etc.,  than  by  the  old 
process  of  raising  dough  with  bakers’  or  hop  yeast.  Here 
alone  is  a  great  saving,’  and  authorizes  the  guarantee  that  it 
will  give  entire  satisfaction. 

fW  The  more  intelligent  a  farmer  is,  and  the  more 
particular  he  is  about  everything  connected  with  his 
dairy,  the  better  he  appreciates  and  likes  the  Blanchard 
Churn. 


THE  BEST 
TAKE 


For  Agents.  Work  at  homo  or 
traveling.  Cash  pay.  Particu¬ 
lars  free.  Address  at  once  Our 
Fireside  Friend,  Chicago. 


w 


T  A.  €OTEBT  &  CO.,  Produce 

e  Commission  merchants,  No.  63  Pearl  Street, 


nv  York.  "Quick  sales  and  prompt  returns.”  £27“  Send 
r  our  weekly  Prices-current  and  Marking  Plate. £r*i 


(#15  i 

HU*60 

m.Aj 


Try  if  !  National  Farmer  and  Eee-.lourncl, 
(Ham  le  Free.  3  months  on  trial,  I  i  cl '. 
15m  nths  and  best  Bee  Book.  SI.  Best  Boc-Hive 
Uleo  Mag  ezine  with  Chromo  of  Italian  Bees,  $2. 
..A  Agents  Wanted.  Write  now  for  “Fee 
,«L£,S”n>ple”toH.  A.  KING,  U  Murray  St.,  N.  Y. 


§ 


TUimTW  MADE  RAPIDLY  with  Stencil  and 
■LVjLWcLi  XaJ  X  Key  Check  Outfits.  Catalogues,  samples, 
and  full  particulars  FREE.  S.  M.  Spencer,  Brattleboro.Vt, 


The  “Asbestos  Rooting  ”  is  a  substantial  and  reliable  material,  which  can  be  safely  used  in  place  of  Tin,  Slate,  etc., 
on  steep  or  flat  roofs,  in  all  climates,  and  can  he  easily  and  cheaply  transported  and  applied. 

Also.  Manufacturer  of  Asbestos  Roof  Coating,  Roofing  and  S'icathiiig  Felts,  irilica  and  Pa¬ 
raffine  Paints,  Asbestos  Roller  Felt  ing,  Fire,  Water,  and  Acid-Proof  C  ompositions,  etc.,  and 
Dealer  in  Asbestos,  AjpUnltum,  etc.  Asbestos  Roar;’— an  entirely  new  article  for  Packing,  Gaskets,  and  for 
covering  Locomotivo  Boilers,  etc.  In  sheets  1-10  to  y.i  inch  thick.— Asbestos  Paper  for  Linings,  etc. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Pamphlets,  Price-lists, Terms  to  Dealers,  etc.,  by  mail. 

[Established in  1858.1  if-  "W.  «>OIlN3,  73  ’William  st  New  York. 

The  Tribune  Buildings  have  been  covered  several  years  with  the  Asbestos  Roofing,  which  hue  proven  entirely 
satisfactory.  W6  prefer  it  to  Tin.— Eds.  N.  Y.  Weekly  Tribune,  May  St'n,  1S72. 

Johns’s  Asbestos  Roofing  is  light,  strong,  and  practically  fire-proof;  is  kept  in  order  at  a  very  trifling  expense,  and 
will  last  many  years.— Eds.  American  Agriculturist. 


Containing  Descriptions  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Crocuses,  Lilies,  and  other  Hardy  Bulbs  for 
Fall  Planting  in  the  Garden,  and  for  House  Culture. 
Full  instructions  for  Planting,  Treatment,  etc.  Thirty- 
two  pages,  nicely  illustrated.  Sent  free  to  all  who 
apply.  Address 


JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Containing  a  complete  list  of  Dutch  Bulbs  and  Flower 
Roots,  Strawberries  and  other  Small  Fruits,  Seeds  for  Fall 
Sowing,  and  Miscellaneous  Garden  Requisites  and  Orna¬ 
ments,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  mailed  to  all  who  apply, 
free  of  charge. 


SEEDSMEN,  35  COETLANDT  ST.,  Eew  York. 


B.  PAI 1SON&  &  CO., 

flushing,  n.  y.. 

Offer  a  fine  stock  of  CAMELLIAS,  AZALIAS, 
and  RARE  EVERGREENS.  RHODODEN¬ 
DRONS,  ROSES,  and  other  Flowering  Shrubs. 
ORNAMENTAL  and  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  attention  of  large  buyers  is  invited. 

For  Catalogues,  address  as  above. 


AMERICAN  SUBMERGED  PUP. 

“The  Best  Pump  in  the  World.” 

Our  Agents  report  over  $700,000  worth 
of  property  saved  from  Fire  this  year 
by  these  pumps,  being  tho  most  power¬ 
ful  force-pumps  in  the  world,  as  well 
as  Non-Freezing. 

See  October  number,  page  "96,  also  the 
Premium- List,  page  393,  of  the  Am. 
Agriculturist.  This  paper  never  de¬ 
ceives  the  farmers.  See  notice  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  number,  page  47.  Try  one.  If  it 
don’t  do  the  work  claimed,  send  it  back 
and  get  your  money,  as  we  war- 
rant  our  pumps  to  do  all  we  claim 
for  them  on  our  circulars. 

Send  for  circulars  or  orders  to  the 
Bridgeport  M’f’g  Co.,  Bridge¬ 
port,  Ct.  Tersons  visiting  New  York 
can  sec  samples  and  obtain  till  infor¬ 
mation  at  55  Chambers  street.  E.  It. 
CURTIS,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  General  Agent  for  Western 
States,  will  give  information  and  establish  agencies. 

A  BTfc  HiTET  4T*  17  Send  for  free  Price-list.  Jones 
Fj  jiLde  Scale  Works,  Binghamton,  N<  Y. 


€i-]E©.  A.  PRINCE-  &  CO. 

€1  R,  Cr  A.  ]$[  § 

AND 

M  ELODEO N S . 

The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Most  Perfect  Manufactory  in  the 
United  States. 

50,00<  I 

Now  in  use. 

No  other  Musical  Instrument  ever  obtained  the  same 
popularity. 

Send  lor  Price-Lists. 

Address  BUFFALO,  N.  Y., 

Or  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


A  BOOR  FOB,  TIE  MILLION. 

THE 

YOUNG 

HOUSEKEEPER'S 

FRIEND. 

By  MRS.  CORNELIUS. 

REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 

Tho'aim  of  tho  writer  of  this  work  has  been  to  furnish  to 
young  housekeepers  the  best  aid  that  a  book  can  give  in  the 
departments  of  which  it  treats.  No  printed  guide  can  per¬ 
fectly  supply  the  place  of  that  experience  which  is  gained 
by  early  and  habitual  attention  to  domestic  concerns.  But 
the  directions  here  given  are  so  minute  and  practical,  that 
the  observance  of  them  will  prevent  very  many  of  the  per¬ 
plexities  which  most  young  people  sutler  during  their  first 
years  of  married  life. 

The  recipes,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  furnished  from 
the  author's  own  experience,  or  that  of  her  immediate 
friends.  An  ample  variety  is  given  for  furnishing  the  table 
of  any  American  family  ;  but  especial  reference  has  been 
had  to  those  who  have  neither  poverty  nor  riches ;  and  such 
directions  have  been  given  as  will  enable  a  housekeeper  to 
provide  a  good  and  healthful  table,  or,  if  desired,  a  hand¬ 
some  one,  at  a  moderate  expense. 

IIow  well  the  author  has  succeeded  is  manifest  from  the 
very  great  favor  with  which  past  editions,  through  a  period 
of  twenty-five  years,  have  been  received.  And  now,  in  this 
new  edition,  she  has  rendered  tho  book  more  than  ever 
worthy  of  patronage,  by  a  thorough  revision,  the  omission 
of  a  few  recipes  of  least  value,  the  addition  of  full  direc¬ 
tions  for  Canning  Fruits,  and  more  than  One  Hnu- 
€!yc<1  and  Fifty  New  Recipes  which  have  been 
tested  by  experienced  housekeepers.  While  the  lessons  o ( 
economy  taught  by  the  late  war  have  not  be.en  forgotten, 
the  author  has  well  met  the  demandsof  Hie  present  customs 
of  society  for  a  greater  variety  of  dishes  than  used  to  he 
thought  requisite  for  the  ample  supply  of  the  family  table. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID . .$1.50. 

Address 

ORANGE  JUDO  &  CO., 

240  Broadway,  ft!©w  York. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


[September, 


Dayton,  O.,  July  29th,  1S72. 
To  Nurserymen  and  Dealers: 

Gentlemen— It  gives  me  pleasure  to  be  able  to  inform  you 
that  Uie  prosperity  of  this  establishment  lias  been  such  as 
to  warrant  me  in  offering  my  goods  hereafter  at  wholesale 
only.  Confident  that  this  will  place  us  in  relations  of  great¬ 
er  mutual  advantage  than  heretofore,  I  remain,  soliciting 
your  continued  patronage  and  favor, 

Very  truly,  W.  F.  HEIKES. 


P.  S.— Catalogues  Free.  No.  1,  Descriptive;  No.  2,  Nur¬ 
serymen’s;  No.  3,  Dealers’. 


Tress!  Powers!  Bulls!  Seeds ! 

HEDGE  PLANTS! 

Nursery  Stock!  Fruit  &  Flower  Plates! 

Add  ess  F.  K.  PHOENIX, 

BLOOivy^eTOfti 

ELLG  NOIS. 

GOO  Acres;  21st  Year;  12  Greenhouses. 

Apple  and  Craos,  1st  class  tree?,  1,000,  1  yr.,  $20  ;  2  yr.,  $30; 
3  yr.,  $40 ;  4  yr.,  $50. 

Pears ,  Stand.,  Bartlett,  etc.,  1st  class,  4  to  G  ft.,  100,  $25. 

“  “  .Rood,  2d  class,  3  to  4  ft.,  100,  $15. 

Grapes ,  Concord  and  Clinton,  1st  class,  i  yr..  1.000,  $25. 
Baspberriesy Doolittle,  Mammoth  Cluster,  ancl Phila.,  1,000,  $8. 
Blackberries ,  Kittatinny  and  Lawton,  $1,000,  $8. 

4  Catalogues,  20  cents. 


SURPLUS  STOCK. 

J0(),0i)0  APPLE.  Fine,  1st  class3  yr.  trees. 

100,01)0  PEACH.  Fine,  1st  class,  1  yr.  from  bud. 

10.000  VAN  ItUKEiV’S  (iOI.I)E  V  DWARF 
PEACH. 

10.000  PLUM  ON  PEACH.  Fine  2  yr.  trees. 
10,000  APRICOT. 

50,000  CHERRY,  largely  Early  Richmond.  Fine 
2  yr.  trees. 

100,0  10  ASPARAGUS,  Colossal  and  Giant.  2  yr.  plants. 

100.000  HYBRID,  PERPETUAL.  AND  OTHER 
ROSE!.  All  on  “OWN  ROOT.” 

10,000  IRI'SH  .Ti  WIPER.  2}£  to  3  ft. 

100,000  SIRE  RIAN  and  other  Fine  ARBOR- 
VITj^E  sizes 

100,000  H\RDY  'SHRUBBERY  Several  sizes. 
Suitabl"  for  Park  and  Cemetery  planting. 

We  offer  the  above,  together  with  a  full  line  of  Nursery 
Stock,  in  quantities  to  suit,  at  very  low  rates.  Catalogues 
on  application. 

THE  DIVGEE  &  COWARD  CO., 

Wholesale  Nurserymen,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


APP3L.ES,  CHERRIES,  PLUMS,  and  a 


FULL  LINE  OF  NURSERY  STOCK.. 

Tlic  following  Catalogues  will  be  sent  on  application; 

No.  1.— Descriptive  Fruit  Catalogue. 

No.  2. —  “  ancl  Illustrated  Ornamen¬ 

tal  Catalogue. 

No.  3.— Wholesale  List  for  Nurserymen  and 
Dealers. 

IIOOPES,  BRO.  &  THOMAS, 
Cherry  Hill  Nurseries,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

TEEES!  TEE33S  !  TEEES  !  TEEES  ! 

MERRELL  &  COLEMAN,  Geneva,  IV.  Y., 

Offer,  for  Fall  planting.  Sixty  Acres  of  Choice  Nursery- 

?roum  Trees,  consisting  of  Pear  (standard  and  dwarf), 
'lum,  Apple,  Cherry,  Peach,  Nectarine,  Apricot,  and  Crab; 
also.  Choice  Grape  Vines,  Pres.  Wilder  Strawberry,  Currant 
and  Gooseberry  Bushes,  Shrubbery,  etc.  Descriptive  Cata¬ 
logue,  10c.  Club  and  Family  rates  free. 

“Not  one  of  your  trees  died.''-- Ed.  Evangelist, 


APPLE  SEEDLINGS. 

1,00(1,000  Apple  Seedlings.  Two  years  old.  Very  fine. 

75.0)0  Peacb  Trees.  One  year  Irom  the  bud. 

100.000  Conover  Colossal  Asparagus  Roots.  1  and  2  y’rs  old. 
30,000  Concord  Grape-Vines.  One  and  two  years  old. 

25,000  La  Versailles  Currants.  One  and  two  years  old. 

And  much  other  Nursery  stock.  Address 

STEPHEN  HOYT  &  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Ct. 


APJ'I.E  SSGfi’ISft0.B.',W4«S,  one  and  two 

years  old,  in  quantity.  Send  for  sample. 

D.  VV.  KAUFFMAN,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


FRUIT  TREES,  VINES,  arad  PLANTS, 

Of  Finest  Quality,  at  Low  Rates. 

Friee-list  free.  W.  G.  McKELVIE,  Geneva,  N.  T. 


Nurserymen  and  Dealers,  Attention ! 

Over  200  acres  in  trees.  Our  Price-list  for  fill  now  ready. 
An  immense  stock  of  Fruit  Trees.  Standard  and  Dwarf 
Pears  a  specialty.  Prices  low.  Correspondence  solicited. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

NICHOLAS  &  WEWSON,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


•iOfb  pea 

77  v  nhlr  1JMP  TREES,  at  great.lv  reduced  ra 
Also,  a  general  lino  of  Nursery  Stock.  Write  for  Price-' 
E.  MOODY  &  SONS-,  Ltfckport,  Nl  i 


BLASTS  &  BULBOUS  ROOTS, 

^  For  AUTUMN  of  1873.  ^ 

Ellwanger  &  Barry  offer  to  Planters  and  Dealers 
the  largest  and  most  complete  stock  in  the  country  of 
Standard  and  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees, 

Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits, 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Evrrgrerns, 
New  (t  Rare  Fruit.  Ornamental  Trees, 
New  «&  Rare  Green  &  Hot-House  Plants, 
Bulbous  Flowering  Roots. 

Small  parcels  forwarded  by  mail  when  desired.  Prompt 
attention  to  all  inquiries. 

Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Priced  Catalor/ues  sent  pre¬ 
paid,  on  receipt  of  stamps,  as  follows: 

No.  1— Fruits,  10c.  No.  '4— Ornamental  frees,  lOe. 
No.  3— Greenhouse,  10’-.  No.  4 — iVnolesale  (just  pub¬ 
lished),  Free.  No.  5— Bulbs,  Free.  Address 

EstabVd  184°-  ELLWANGIER  8l  BARRY, 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  ROCHESTER,  Itf.  Y'. 


175,900  FRUIT  TREES. 

Apple,  I  yr.,  75,000,  $20  per  1.000  ;  2  yr.,  2  to  3  ft.  high.  $25 
P,er  {&  t0  4  ft->  $10  per  M. ;  3  and  4  yrs..  $10  per  100,  $v0  per 
M.  20,000  1  yr.  St.  Pear,  8  to  24  inches  high,  $9  per  100. 
Transcendent  Crab.  1.  2,  3,  and  4  yrs.,  S3  to  RIO  per  100 
50,000  Apple  Seedlings  2  yrs.,  and  other  Stock.  Price-list  free! 
HARVEY  CUR  IIS,  Owego  Nursery,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


BLOOD-LEAVED  PEACH. 

A  Colored  Lithograph  of  (his  startling  novelty  will  be 
mailed  lree  to  every  Nurseryman  and  Dealer  if  applied  for 
at  once.  Applicants  will  please  state  whether  they  are  Nur¬ 
serymen  or  Dealers. 

Helkes  NYnyeries,  W.  F.  HEIKES. 

Established  1822.  Dayton,  O. 

PEACSS  TIROES. 

APPLE  TREES,  one  year  from  graft. 

CONCORD  VINES. 

A  general  line  of  Nursery  Stock. 

CALKINS  Si  BROOKS,  Bricksburg,  Ocean  Co.,  N.  J. 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,'" 

CROCUS,  LIMES, 

and  all  other  Bulbs  for  planting  in 
the  Autumn ;  also  Bulb-Glasses, 
Fancy  Flower-Pots,  Fern-Cases, 
Winter-Flowering  Plants. 

The  largest  and  finest  assortment 
in  the  country.  Prices  moderate. 
Descriptive  Catalogue  mailed  to  all 
applicants  free. 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

714  Chestnut  st., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SUPERIOR  DUTCH  B  JLBSn 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Etc.,  Etc. 

RICHA  EiD  LAU ER,  513  Cedar  St..  New  York 
Sole  Agent  for  the  United  States  oi  the  celebrated  Nursery¬ 
men,  Messrs.  L.  Van  Wavereu  &  Co..  Holland,  is  now  ready 
with  his  own  Fall  Importations  from  these  eminent  Florists 
whose  productions  are  unsurpassed  for  beauty.  These 
goods,  coming  from  a  reliable  source,  arc  offered  at  import¬ 
ers’ prices  by  the  assorted  case  or  otherwise.  Catalogues 
furnished  upon  application  by  letter. 

Dutch  Bulbous  Flower  Roots. 

Our  importations  are  expected  early  in  September,  direct 
from  the  most  eminent  growers  in  Holland,  who  have  sup¬ 
plied  us  for  twenty  years.  They  can  he  relied  on  as  of  the 
very  finest  quality. 

Rivers’s  celebrated  new  Early  Peaches:  Early  Beatrice, 
Early  Louise,  Early  Rivers,  etc.,  much, earlier  than  Hale’s. 
Catalogues  mailed  on  application. 

.TOHN  SAUL,  Washington  City,  D.  C. 


DUTCH  BULBOUS  ROOTS 

FOB?  THE  TRADE. 

Lists  mailed  to 

X>  E  fV  E  E  JR.  s 

on  application  to 

.1.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

15  Jolm  st..  New  York. 

Choice  Botch  Bnlhs, 

In  assorted  cases,  from  different  celebrated  growers  for 
sale  by  C.  C.  ABEL  &  CO., 

85  Pearl  street,  New  York. 

Seedsmen  and  Kloii.-.ls, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

FALL  CATALOGUE  OF  BULBS  NOW  READY. 
Sent  free  on  application. 

- - - - - — — 

rgVKEES,  BULBS,  PLANTS, 

■«  Shells,  Fruit  and  Flower  Plates.  4  Catalogues,  2Clp. 

F.  K.  PHCENIX,  Bloomington  Nursbry,  III. 


COTlKEfiliiEiEl 

A  ...ONTHLY  of  16  pages,  at  SI-GO  per  year,  edited 
u  A  by  A.  in.  Pur.DY— a  life-long  frr.it  grower  and 
flower  fancier  he  vine  row  under  cultivation  at  Pal¬ 
myra,  N.Y.,  and  South  Bend.  Did.  two  hundred  acres 
of  fruits  alone.  Big  silly  pictures,  fashion  plates. novels, 
politics.  &c.,  find  no  room  in  it,  hut  it  is  strictly  de¬ 
voted  to  Fruit  Growing  and  Home’s  Adornment. 

Its  high  moral  tone  and  rich  store  of  practical,  origi¬ 
nal  and  copied  matter  (from  some  £0  exchanges)  en¬ 
dears  it  to  all.  Tosco  a  copy  is  equivalent  to  subscrib¬ 
ing.  Spec. men  copies/rce,  or  an  <  xcursion  trip  of  four 
months  (Sept,  to  Dec.)  fer  only  £5  cents.  Don’t  judge 
it  to  be  of  no  account  because  printed  in  an  inland 
town  and  the  editor  a wo'rlVn [}, pi'acUcCLl fruit  grower 
but  try  it  four  months,  and  1  e  set  sfied.  Address, 

A.  II.  PURDY,  Palmyra,  N.Y. 

SHALL FOUITSTSiALL  FRUITS ! 

(THE  largest  stock  in  the  United  States.  Plants  pure 
,  arid  unmixed.  Wholesale  and  l  etail  List  free; 
also  tnc  Small  Fruit  Instructor,  a  64  page  pamph¬ 
let— tells  how  to  plant,  grow  and  l.  arkct  all  kinds  of 
Small  Fruit— price, post-paid,  25  cents.  Private  terms 
»o  Agents,  or  those  desiring  to  sell  locally,  free  to  all 
applicants.  Parties  have  realized  $1(0  to  $200  in  one 
or  two  week’s  time  selling  our  Fruits,  while  others 
have  got  their  own  plants  free  hv  selling  a  few  to  their 
neighbors.  Address,  A.M.  PURDY,  Palmyra, N.Y./ 
or  PURDY  &  1IANCE,  Sooth  Bend,  Iud. 

Pure  White  Winter- Wheat. 

All  thine-o  considered,  and  oil  good,  clean,  rich,  dry  land, 
tlic  DIEHL  is  the  best  variety  of  WHITE  Wheat  now  grown. 
The  straw  is  very  stiff,  the  head  very  plump  and  full,  and 
the  yield  on  good  land  eminently  satisfactory.  The  greatest 
difficulty  we  have  experienced  with  it  is  to  get  pure  seed. 
Il  is  almost  impossible  to  find  ic  unmixed  with  Mediterra¬ 
nean  and  other  red  varieties.  For  some  years  past,  many 
readers  ol  the  American  Agriculturist  have  written  to  me 
for  seed,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  any  that  I 
thoughtpure.  I  have  now,  however,  the  pleasure  of  stating 
that  I  raised  this  year  ten  acres  of  DIEHL  WHEAT  that 
is  the  PURI. I  -  I  have  ever  seen,  and  I  can  send  it  out  with 
confidence.  ] 

I  will  scud  four  pounds  by  mail,  prepaid,  to  any  address,  , 
on  receipt  of  ONE  DOLLAR.  ) 

I  will  send  by  express  or  as  freight,  at  the  following  rates : 

Y  bushel . $3  00 

1  bushel .  5  00 

2  bushels .  9  00 

6  bushels .  25  00 

10  bnshels .  40  00 

Larger  quantities  at  the  same  rate,  or  $4  per  bushel. 

The  Wheat  v.i-1  bo  put  ill  strong,  new  bags,  carefully 
directed,  and  delivered  at  express  office  or  freight-house 
without  any  extra  charge. 

Orders  will  he  filled  immediately.  Address 

JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Moreton  Farm, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

THOEBURN’S 

ANNUAL  DESCRIPTIVE 

BtTL.ll  CATALOGUE 

For  the  Autumn  of  1872 

Is  now’  ready  for  mailing. 

.T.  M.  THORBURN  Si  CO., 

Seed  Warehouse,  15  John  st..  New  York. 


AUTUMN  OF  1872, 

BULB  CATALOGUE, 

With  Prices,  full  Instructions  for  Planting,  Treatment,  etc. 
Sent  free  to  ail  applicants.  CURTIS  &  COBB, 

161  Tremont  st.,  Boston,  Mass. 


A:  I5E8<K,  Seedsmen  and  Flor- 

■M®  ists.  Roc  ester,  N.  Y.  Bulb  Catalogue  no 


Sent  free  on  application. 


now  ready. 


GRAPE-VINES 

A  SPECIALTY'. 

Nurserymen  and  Dealers  will  nnd  our  stock  the  largest 
and  best.  Price-list  for  full  now  ready.  Correspondence 
solicited.  ISIDOR  BUSH  &  SON, 

Bushberg,  Jeff.  Co.,  Mo. 


dpi  1£AS®E.*S.— 1 Tolmau’s  Patent,  Bottom-Paclc- 

'S.H  ing.  Round  Grape  Hox.  The  best  and  cheapest  box 
in  the  world.  Also,  Strawberry  Boxes,  Peach  Crates,  etc. 

TOLMAN  &  MORSS,  Perryshurg,  Ohio. 


17<A8£M  OF  SiSO  ACKES  in  Kent  Co., 

Maryland.  Three  miles  from  railroad  station.  Peach 
country.  For  lease  perpetually  at  $1.25  per  acre. 

HENRY  W.  ROGERS  &  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SOEBHO  FARMS  I’OK  SALE,  cheap, 

on  long  credit.  For  particulars,  address 

J.  M.  C.  MARBLE,  Delphos,  Ohio. 
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SALE  ©F 

PERCHERON  HORSES. 

The  undersigned  will  offer  for  sale  at  the  Pimlico 
Fair  Grounds  near  Baltimore, 

On  FRIDAY,  Oct.  1 1th, 

that  being  the  last  day  of  the  Show  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  State  Agricultural  Society,  from 

15  to  20  Head  cf  PERCHERON 
HORSES, 

of  both  sexes,  Imported,  or  the  produce  of  Im¬ 
ported  animals,  all  pure-bred. 

VM.  T.  WALTERS, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

For  Catalogues,  which  will  be  ready  Sept.  15th, 
address  as  above,  or  the  Editors  of  The  American 
Farmer ,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Fleetwood  Farm, 

Near  Frankfort,  Ky., 
Thorough-bred  Horses,  Trotting  Stock,  Im¬ 
ported  Alderneys,  South  Down  Sheep,  etc. 

J.  W.  HU  NT  REYNOLDS. 

(State  where  you  saw  this  advertisement.) . 

THE  undersigned  will  sell,  without  reserve,  in 
Baltimore,  in  the  month  of  October  next— day  and 
place  of  sale  to  be  named  in  Catalogues  which  will  be  issued 
in  due  time— the  imported  Jersey  Bull  C  lement  (115),  six 
years  old;  possibly  the  imported  Jersey  Bull  Southampton 
(117),  four  years  old;  several  young  Jersey  Bulls,  the  get  of 
Clement,  and  a  number  of  Jersey,  tirade,  and  common  cows 
and  heifers.  J.  HOWARD  MclIEKRY, 

Pikesville,  Baltimore  Co.,  Md. 

“POULTRY  WORLD.” 

A  monthly.  $1.00  a  year.  Splendidly  illustrated.  Telia 
all  about  poultry.  Send  10  cents  for  a  sample  cony.  Address 
H.  H.  STODDARD,  Publisher,  Hartford,  Ct. 


THE  American  Standard  of  Excellence 
for  Exhibition  Poultry.  Indispensable  'o  poultry 
breeders.  It  governs  tile  awards  at  exhibitions.  Sent, 
post-paid,  for  50  ets. 

Weight’s  New  Work  ox  Poultry,  containing  50  superb 
plates  in  colors.  Published  in  25  nos.  Issued  semi-monthly. 
Price  50  ets.  per  no.,  sent  carefully  wrapped,  post-paid.  Trtj 
one  no.  for  a  sample,  andsee  the  finest  work  of  the.  kind  ever 
attempted.  Address  II.  II.  Stoddard,  Hartford,  Cf.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Poultry  World. 

15 LACK  MASS  for  stocking  ponds. 

eFEKiSIElir  CAH'S'L  E.  Family  cows. 
Address  W.  CLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Ct. 

BON E  MANURE  and  G RO UNeTbo N 

$30,  $35,  and  $-10  per  ton. 

BEST  SUPERPHOSPHATE  of  LIME, 

$50  per  ton. 

DOUBLE-REFINED  POUDRETTE, 

$25  per  ton. 

PURE  NO.  I  PERUVIAN  GUANO. 

ELLSWORTH  A.  REEVES, 

Late  GRIFFING  &  CO.,  GO  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


Tie  Celebrate!  Bone  Fertilizers, 

GROUND  BONE, 

BONE  MEAL, 

BONE  FLOUR. 

Fresh  Bone  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  On- 
Dissolved  Bone.  Send  for  Circulars. 

LISTER  BROS.,  Newark,  M.  J. 


Holbrook’s  Swivel  Plows 

Do  perfect  work  without  dead  furrows  or  ridges . 

u  ft  ^  For  level  land  &  side  hill. 
Easy  draft.  Have  Hinged 
Cutters.  Adapted  to  bog 
meadows.  Circulars  of 
F.  F.  HOLBROOK  &  CO. 
Boston,  Mass. 


TT&BCK’S  ]P©t.2Bto»E>l££2£er  is  the  best  in 

-hL*^  use.  Send  for  Circular.  PH  ATT  &  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


STEAM  POT- 

-H  TEJIY,  Drain-Tile,  and  Terra-Cotta  Works.  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  Flower-Pots,  Vases,  Urns,  Hanging-Baskets, 
Drain-Tile,  etc.  Inducements  to  Nurserymen  and  Florists 
for  the  fall  trade.  Send  for  Price-list.  Address 

S.  K.  FLETCHER,  Treas.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


STMT  A  NURSERY,  S.T^ 

Price-list  of  Trees,  Plants,  Seedling;.  Root  Grafts,  etc.,  free. 
Heikes  Nuesekies,  Dayton,  O.  [Established  1822.] 


STAITOAKI*  PEAK. 

TREES,  at  greatly  reduced  rates. 
Also,  a  general  line  of  Nursery  Stock.  Write  for  Price-list. 

E.  MOODY  &  SONS,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


Patented  August  29th,  1871. 

HWP©RYAR!V  iRWEPITiOM. 

JIG  SAW, 

FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  SCROLL  AND  WOOD  SAWING. 

It  runs  by  Foot  or  Steam  Power— will  saw  from  1-16  to 
3  in.  in  thickness.  Also,  a  small  one,  that  runs  the  same  as  a 
Sewing  Machine,  for  Amateurs.  Sue  Cut.  Send  stamp  for 
Circulars  for  full  description  for  different  styles  of  saws. 
Address  C.  SMITH,  696  Broadway,  New  York, 
Sole  Agent  for  Patentee  in  New  York  and  other  States. 

Kejftone,  Hitchiisoi’s,  &  Excelsior 

Cider  Mills 
and  Presses, 
Apple  Grind¬ 
ers,  and  large 
Press  Screws. 
Headquarters 
for  Cider  Ma¬ 
chinery. 

ELLSWORTH 

A.  REEVES, 

Late 

GRIFFING  ' 
&  CO., 

58  and  GO 
Cortlandt  St., 
IVew  York. 


A  LIVE  FARMER  WANTED 

In  each  county  as  Wholesale  Agent  for  O’Hara’s  Dol¬ 
lar  Champion  Corn-Sheller,  patented  July  IS,  1871, 
indorsed  by  leading  Agricultural  Papers:  and  O’Hara’s 
Practical  Com-Hnsker,  patented  Aug.  1,  1871.  Sure 
sale.  Very  large  profits.  Samples  of  both,  delivered.  $1.75. 

C.  M.  O’HARA,  Hillsboro,  O. 


WBW  1872 . 

Moulton  Rolls, 
Most  Durable ; 
DoubleSpiral  Cogs 

Easiest  Working ; 
Curved  Clamp, 
Holds  Firmest ; 

Metal  Journal 
Casings, 

NO  WEAR-OUT. 

IPKOVIDENCE  T®OL  COMPANY, 

11  Warren  st„  N.  Y..  a»nl  PHOV..  B.  I. 

$100  to  250  >rr£fra;S 

where  selling  our  new  seven-strand  White  Platina 
Clothes-Lines.  Sells  readily  at  every  bouse.  Samples 
free.  Address  the  Girard  Wins  Mills,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


900,000  ACRES 

OF 

KXCELLENT  FARMING 

AND  SPLENDID 

Michigan  Pine  Lands 

FOR  SALE, 

On  which  are  ONE  THOUSAND  MILLIONS  OF 
PINE  TIMBER,  and  inexhaustible  quantities  of  Maple, 
Beech,  Elm,  Ash.  Hemlock,  Oak,  eto. 

Tlie  grant  of  lands  to  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Rail¬ 
road  Company,  to  build  their  Road  from  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
to  Traverse  Bay  and  Mackinaw,  Michigan,  comprises  in  its 
farming  lands  every  variety  of  soil,  from  the  rich  day  loam 
to  tlie  light  sandy,  and  they  are  found  in  that  section  of 
Michigan,  north  of  tlie  city  of  Grand  Rapids,  and  contiguous 
to  tlie  great  fruit  licit  on  tlie  eastern  shores  ot  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan,  now  being  rapidly  developed  by  railroad  and  other  en¬ 
terprises. 

Farming  I.amis  are  sold  to  actual  settlers,  on  cre- 
<i  if,  one  quarter  down,  balance  in  yearly  payments,  interest 
7  per  cent.  Persons  desirous  of  locations  for  farms  will,  on 
application  at  tlie  Office  in  Grand  Rapids,  he  fur¬ 
nished  with  Tickets  over  tlie  Road,  entitling  them  to 
-Return  of  Fares,  in  the  event  of  purchasing  any  of  tlie 
Company’s  farming  land.  For  information  about  the  lands, 
prices,  location,  etc.,  etc.,  address 

WM.  A.  HOWARD,  Land  Commissioner, 

Title  Perfect.  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

A  If  COLONY  FKAM! 

At  “  SKIDDY,”  in  Neosho  Valley,  on 
MISSOURI,  KANSAS,  and  TEXAS  RAIL. WAY. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the 

NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  MIGRATION. 


Mr.  Wm.  P.  Tomlinson,  Local  Agent,  is  on  the  ground, 
and  will  give  advice  and  assistance  in  locating  land. 


THE  AMERICAN  COLONIST  AND  HOME¬ 
STEAD  JOURNAL, 

Containing  maps,  with  full  particulars  as  to  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  tlie  Colony,  the  Lands,  Productions,  Climate,  Wood, 
Water,  etc.,  SENT  FREE,  on  application  to 
S.  R.  WELLS,  Sec’y  of  tlie  National  Bureau  of  Migration, 
3S9  Broadway,  New  York. 

AND  GOOD  HOMES  in  the  midst 
of  good  society,  in  tlie  National 
Colony,  for  temperate,  industrious 
people.  No  others  need  apply. 

Send  stamp  for  tlie  Colony 
Journal  to 

MILLER,  HUMISTON  &  CO., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


HEALTH 

WEALTH 


1 


|  Hamer’ s  Premium  hallway  llorse  loner  and  | 
Thresher  and  Cleaner,  received, 

THE  FIRST  PRIZE 

At  Great  National  Trial,  at  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

For  “  & 'low  and  east/  movement  of  horses,  15  rods  less 
than  ly2  mites  per  hour ,  Mechanical  Construction  of 
the  very  best  kind,  tho?’ough  and  conscientious  work¬ 
manship  and  material  in  every  place,  nothing  slighted, 
excellent  work,  dec.,"  os  shown  by  official  Report  oi 
Judges.  Threshers,  Separators,  Fanning  Mills,  Wood 
Saws,  Seed  Sowers  and  Planters,  all  of  the  best  in 
.Market.  Catalogue  with  price,  lull  information,  and 
Judges  Report  of  Auburn  Trial  sent  free.  Address  a 
1  MIN  A  RD  HARDER,  ^ 

Cobleskill.  Schoharie  Co..  N.Y.  I 

GLOSMG-OUT  SALE.  ~ 

Very  cheap.  Hay  Presses  and  Tread  Horse-Powers.  To 
close  out  the  business.  Address 

W.  S.  SHAW,  Buffalo,  N  Y. 


CHAMBERLAIN'S 
Patent  Screw  Stump  Machine, 
FOR  FARMER'S  USE. 

Safe,  Economical,  Cheap,  and 
the  best  in  use.  Will  pull  the 
largest  stump  with  ease. 
Patented  June  11th,  1867. 

For  particulars  send  for  circular  to 

Geo.  Chamberlain  &  Son,  Olcan,  liY. 


This  is  the  cheapest  and  best  ditching  plow  ever  used. 
Will  be  at  the  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  Elmira.  Send  for  circulars 
to  GEO.  CHAMBERLIN  &  SON,  Olean,  N.  Y. 

■UTATTH  A  P  Quick: !  Cheap  !  I»mre  ! 

V  J.l’l  J-lCTil-Xui  $#“  As  my  plan  of  making  is  tlie 
best,  persons  are  fraudulently  selling  Descriptions  which  I 
give  away.  Send  three  cents  to  A.  D.  STRONG,  Ashtabula,  O. 
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BELLEVUE  HOSPITAL  iEISCAL  OOLLEOE 


CITY  OY 

SESSIONS 


NEW  YORK. 

O  F  1  §  7  2  -  9  7  H  • 


THE  COUiEGIATE  YEAR  in  this  Institution  embraces  a  Preliminary  Autumnal  Term,  the  Regular  Winter 
Session,  and  a  Summei  Session. 

THE  PRELIMINARY  AUTUMNAL  TERM  for  1872-’73  will  commence  on  Wednesday,  September  18, 1872, 
and  continue  until  the  opening  of  the  Regular  Session.  During  this  term,  instruction,  consisting  of  didactic  lectures  on 
special  subjects  and  daily  clinical  lectures,  will  be  given,  as  heretofore,  by  the  members  of  the  Faculty.  Students  design¬ 
ing  to  attend  the  Regular  Session  are  strongly  recommended  to  attend  the  Preliminary  Term,  hut  attendance  during  the 
latter  is  not  required.  During  the  Preliminary  Term  clinical  and  didactic  lectures  will  be  given  in  precisely  the  same 
number  and  order  as  in  the  Regular  Session. 

THE  REGULAR  SESSION  will  commence  on  Wednesday,  October  16, 1872,  and  end  about  the  1st  of  March,  1873. 

For  the  Annual  Circular  and  Catalogue,  giving  regulations  for  graduation  and  other  information,  address  the  Secretary 
of  the  College,  Prof.  AUSTIN  FLINT,  Jr.,  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College. 


NOTICE. 

Btiekeye  Steamer,  Drier,  Balter,  and  Range. 
Most  wonderful  mechanical  combination  of  the  age  !  One 
hundred  bushels  of  feed  cooked  i:i  three  hours !  Fruit  dried 
in  five  hours  without  change  oi'  position.  Apparatus  made 
entirely  of  iron.  Bakes  equal  to  a  brick  oven.  For  full 
particulars,  including  an  excellent  essay  upon  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  cooking  food  for  domestic  animals  and  a  fine  illus¬ 
trated  pamphlet,  sent  free  of  postage,  address 

EAGLE,  KELLER  &  CO.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


THE 


UPRIGHT  PATENT  TRUNK 

Opens  without  removing  from  the  wall. 

Instead  of  trays  to  lift  out,  it  is  ar¬ 
ranged  with  drawers »  It  is  stronger,  as 
only  a  small  portion  opens,  whereas  in 
the  old  stylo  the  whole  top  comes  off. 

Same  room  in  the  bottom  of  the  Trunk, 
for  dresses  as  in  the  old  style.  Address 
Upright  Patent  Trunk  Co* 

No.  6  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y* 


A  DQUOUlsTZC 

Xaixur* 


A  DOMESTIC 

Hies  aiiarj, 

A  DOMESTIC 

Necessity., 

"WILL  LAST  A 
LIFETIME.” 

Address  ^ 

“DOMESTIC”  8.  M.  Co  ,  C3  ChaSberfl  St.,  N.  Y. 

S^IRST  Premiums  :  warded  by  Amer.  Inst.,  1870. 

SViaC^OGCOPES. 

Illustrated  Price-List  sent  free  on  application. 

RflACIC  LANTERNS. 

Catalogue,  priced  and  illustrated,  sent  free. 

T.  II,  McALUSTER,  Optician,  49  Nassau-st.,  N,  Y. 


IMPROVED  FOOT  LATHES, 

With  Slide  Rest  aud  Fittings.  Just  the  thing 
for  the  Artisan  or  Amateur  Turner. 

ALSO  IIA'ID  PLANERS. 

Many  a  reader  of  tins  paper  has  one  of  them. 
Selling  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  Canada,  Culm,  Europe, 
etc.  Send  for  descriptive  Catalogue. 

Address  N.  II.  BALDWIN,  Laconia,  JVf.  II. 

EDWARD  S.  BROWN.  181  Broadway,  New  York, 
Buyer  and  (I  n  i-al  Dealer,  furnishes  for  cash 
anything  that  can  he  procured  in  the  New  York  market. 
Perishable  articles  and  goods  contraband  to  good  morals 
excepted.  Correspondents  solicited. 


STAWI>A1RI>  PEAK 

9\S)  TREES,  at  greatly  reduced  rates. 
Also,  a  general  line  of  Nursery  Stock.  Write  for  Price-list. 

E.  MOODY  &  SONS,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


“MAPLE-SHADE  FLOCK.” 


THOROUGH-BRED  fOTSWOLD  SHEEP. 

This  justly-celebrated  flock  was  selected  from  the  flocks 
of  the  most  noted  breeders  in  England ,  with  reference  to 
the  best  wool-producing  and  mutton  qualities.  It  is  pro¬ 
nounced  by  competent  judges  to  be  the  finest  flock  in 
America  ;  and  some  of  the  Rams  and  Ewes  are  believed 
to  he  equal  to  any  that  can  he  shown  in  any  country. 

The  wool  is  long,  fine,  and  lustrous,  yielding  from  8  to  20 
pounds  per  head.  They  are  full  and  square-bodied,  very 
strong  in  the  loins,  and  -weigh  from  200  to  300  pounds  at 
maturity— sometimes  exceeding  even  this  -weight.  They  are 
hardy  and  vigorous,  and  for  breeding  pure  or  crossing  with 
other  breeds,  are  believed  to  promise  more  profit  than  any 
other  sheep.  The  wool  is  in  good  demand  at  remunerative 
prices,  and  the  thorough-bred  rams  crossed  with  any  other 
sheep,  even  Merinos,  will  produce  a  good  combing  wool, 
and  lambs  of  such  size  as  will  bring  a  large  price  early  in 
the  season  in  market. 

Every  sheep  at  present  in  the  “Maple-shade  Flock” -was 
either  imported  or  bred  direct  from  imported  sire  and  dam , 
or  lias  a  perfect  pedigree. 

It  will  he  the  aim  of  the  present  proprietors  to  sustain  the 
reputation  of  the  “  Maple-shade  Flock,”  and,  if  possible, 
add  to  it ;  also  to  show  the  good  results  of  different  crosses 
with  other  sheep. 

We  offer  for  sale  Choice  Ewes,  Rams,  and  I-.amI*s. 

Address  either 

LUCIUS  A.  CHASE, 

245  Broadway,  Mew  York, 

or. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Psfsoreton  Farm,  Rochester,  Y. 

THOROUGH  -  BRED  STOCK 

Jersey  Cows,  Heifers,  and  3  young  Bulls. 

Ayrshire  Cows,  Heifers,  and  4  young  Bulls. 

1  Guernsey  Bull,  2  yrs.  old,  very  fine.  1  do.,  7  months,  do. 

Cotswold  Sheep.  The  famous  “  Maple-shade  Flock,”  as 
fine  as  any  in  the  country.  Hams,  Ewes,  and  Lambs. 

TH®R0I!GII-BREB  PIGS. 

Berkshire  Pigs  of  the  very  best  blood.  My  Berkshire 
Sow  “  Queen  of  the  Realm  ”  look  Sweepstakes  Prize  for  all 
breeds  of  pigs  at  the  New  England  Fair  in  1871. 

Essex  Pigs,  equal  to  any  in  tills  country  or  any  other. 

Splendid  young  boars  and  sows  now  ready  for  shipping. 

Prices  reasonable.  No  extra  charges  for  boxing  and  ship¬ 
ping.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Perfect  pedigrees  given  with  all  thorough-bred  stock, 
which  may  be  seen  at  my  farm  (Herdsdale),  Florence,  Mass. 

Send  communications  to 

L.  A.  CHASE, 

245  Broadway,  Mew  York. 


ESSEX  PIGS* 

ESSEX  PIGS. 
ESSEX  ¥1GS. 

Pit  .re, 

Well-Bred, 

Very  C!t©fcea 

Now  is  the  Time  to  Order  Fall  Pigs. 

The  demand  for  this  valuable  breed  of  pigs  is  sucli  that 
many  who  delay  in  sending  their  orders  are  disappointed. 
My  rule  is  to  enter  orders  on  the  receipt  of  five  dollars  in 
advance,  and  as  soon  as  the  pigs  are  ready,  the  orders  are 
filled  in  rotation.  My  spring  pigs,  except  a  few  choice  sows 
and  one  hoar,  are  all  gone.  I  am  now  ready  to  enter  orders 
for  Fall  Pigs,  and  I  should  be  very  glad  if  those  wishing 
pigs  would  send  on  their  orders  as  early  as  possible.  I  send 
out  none  but  choice  pigs,  and  they  give  good  satisfaction. 
Read  the  following  unsolicited  testimonials: 

Augusta,  Marion  Co.,  Ind.,  July  :6th,  1872. 

The  Kssex  pig  arrived  safe  and  sound  June  Gth.  He  gained 
one  pound  per  day  for  the  first  four  weeks.  Since  then  ho 
has  gained  10  lbs.  in  a  week.  He  is  admired  by  all  my  visit¬ 
ors.  I  think  he  is  the  best  pig  in  “  Hoosierdom.” 

A.  P.  WILEY. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  May  29th,  1872. 

I  am  well  pleased  with  the  pig.  C.  IV.  HESS. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  June  8th,  1872. 

He  is  a  very  fine  pig.  I  am  well  satisfied.  C.  H.  RUE. 

Sykesville,  Howard  Co.,  Md.,  June  20th,  1872. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  witli  the  determination  you  have 
manifested  lo  give  me  a  good  start  with  Essex  pigs.  The 
two  sows  arrived  this  morning  in  first-rate  condition.  The 
male  pig  [sent  some  weeks  before],  is  growing  very  fast,  and 
is  the  best  looking  pig  I  have  ever  seen. 

JOSEPH  BARLOW. 

Monton,  Ind.,  June  10th,  1872. 

The  pigs  arrived  May  10th.  They  have  completely  recov¬ 
ered  from  the  trip,  and  are  doing  as  well  as  any  pigs  I  ever 
saw.  I  am  well  pleased  with  them.  WOODFORD  BURK. 

Hannibal,  Mo.,  December  22d,  1S71. 

The  Essex  pig  I  received  from  you  has  grown  finely,  and 
given  perfect  satisfaction.  I  have  this  fall  slaughtered  four 
grade  Essex  that  averaged  302  lbs.  each.  One  weighed  325 
lbs.  alive,  and  dressed  280  lbs.,  making  86  2-13  per  cent  of  his 
live  weight.  They  were  eight  months  and  eight  days  old  the 
day  they  were  slaughtered.  JAMES  C.  ASHMORE. 

Clarksville,  Ohio,  Jan.  15th,  1872. 

The  Essex  pig  I  got  from  you  Is  growing  finely,  and  I  am 
well  pleased  with  him.  W.  CLIMER. 

Monmouth,  III. 

The  Essex  sow  I  got  from  you  is  doing  splendidly.  She  is 
admired  by  all  who  see  her.  1  think  she  is  the  handsomest 
pig  I  ever  saw— and  I  have  seen  a  great  many. 

IRVINE  MCCARTNEY. 

Arcadia,  N.  Y.,  May  10th,  1S72. 

The  Essex  pig  arrived  safe  and  in  good  order,  and  I  am 
well  pleased  with  him.  He  is  all  that  I  anticipated. 

L.  J.  BENTON. 

Austin,  Texas,  Feb.  6th,  1872. 

Tlie  pigs  arrived  yesterday,  and  look  remarkably  well. 
To  say  that  I  am  thoroughly  pleased  is  scarce  enough.  I  am 
more  than  pleased,  and  you  have  my  thanks  for  giving  me 
more  than  my  money’s  worth.  I  have  two  Scotchmen  in 
my  employ  who  were  in  ecstasies  over  them  (for  Scotch¬ 
men).  I  would  not  take  $150  for  the  pair  of  pigs. 

B.  R.  TOWNSEND. 


WHAT  I  CLAIM  FOR  THE  ESSEX. 

1st.  Pork  and  hams  of  the  choicest  quality— sweet,  tender, 
juicy,  and  fine  flavor. 

2d.  The  lard  is  remarkable  for  its  whiteness  and  solidity. 

3d.  The  pigs  are  entirely  black,  but  when  dressed  are  per¬ 
fectly  white. 

4th.  They  are  the  largest  of  the  small  breeds. 

5th.  They  are  a  thoroughly-established  breed,  and  when 
pure-bred,  and  have  been  properly  cared  for,  they  have  re¬ 
markable  power  in  impressing  their  qualities  on  their 
offspring. 

6tli.  They  have  fine  hones  and  light  offal. 

7tli.  They  are  remarkably  quiet  and  gentle. 

Stli.  They  are  “  easy  keepers.”  They  eat  well,  and  then  lie 
down  and  grow  rapidly,  and  can  he  fattened  at  any  age.  No 
breed  matures  earlier  or  fattens  more  rapidly. 

9th.  They  are  good  graziers.  My  breeding  sows  keep 
almost  too  fat  on  grass  alone. 

10th.  A  pure-bred  Essex  will  improve  any  breed  (for  the 
butcher)  with  which  lie  is  crossed. 

1  have  over  One  Hundred  thorough-bred  Essex  pigs,  and 
pay  great  attention  to  their  improvement.  I  make  their 
breeding  a  specialty,  and  believe  I  have  as  good  Essex  pigs 
as  can  he  found  in  this  country  or  in  England.  I  shall  have 
great  pleasure  in  forwarding  good  pigs  to  any  readers  of 
the  American  Agriculturist  or  Hearth  and  Home  who  may 
favor  me  witli  their  orders.  My  prices  are  reasonable.  Or¬ 
der  early,  and.  you  will  be  sure  of  getting  choice  pigs.  They 
will  be  boxed,  furnished  with  food  for  the  journey,  and  de¬ 
livered  at  express-oflico  without  extra  charge,  and  I  guaran¬ 
tee  their  safe  arrival.  Address 

JOSEPH  HARRISj 

Moreton  Farm, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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State  Fairs. 

American  Institute —  New  York .  Sept.  4-0ct.  30 

California . Sacramento . Sept.  19-28 

Carol  i  nan . Charlotte . Oct.  22-26 

Cincinnati  Industrial.  ..Cincinnati . Sept.  4-Oct.  5 

Columbus  Industrial — Columbus,  Ga . Oct.  20-24 

Ct.  River  Valley . Claremont,  N.  H . Sept.  17-19 

Georgia . Atlanta . Oct.  14-19 

Illinois .  Ottawa . Sept.  10-21 

Indiana . Indianapolis . Sept.  30-Ocf,  5 

Iowa . Cedar  Rapids . Sept.  9-13 

Kansas . Topeka . Sept.  16-20 

Kansas  City  Industrial. Kansas  City,  Mo . Sept.  23-28 

Kentucky . Lexington . Sept.  9-13 

Louisville  Industrial _ Louisville,  Ky . Sept.  3-Oct.  8 

Maine . Bangor . Sept.  20-24 

Maryland . Baltimore . Oct.  8-11 

Mass.  Horticultural _ Boston . . Sept.  17-19 

Michigan  . Kalamazoo . Sept.  16-21 

Mich.  Pomological  Soc. Grand  Rapids . Sept.  10-21 

Midi.  Poultry. . Detroit . Dec.  17-23 

Minnesota . St.  Paul . Sept.  17-20 

Mississippi . Jackson . Nov.  11-16 

Montana . Helena . Sept.  22-27 

Nebraska . Lincoln .  ...Sept.  3-6 

New  England . Lowell,  Mass  . Sept.  3-6 

New  Hampshire . Dover . Oct.  1-  4 

New  York . Elmira  . Sept.  30-Oct.  4 

Ohio . Mansfield .  Sept,  2-  6 

Oregon . . Salem .  . .  Oct.  7-12 

Pennsylvania . Erie . Sept.  17-20 

Richmond  Industrial..  .Richmond,  Ind . Sept.  9-14 

St.  Louis  Assoc . St.  Louis,  Mo . Oct,  3-12 

South  Carolina . Columbia . Nov.  4 

Tennessee . Nashville . Oct.  7-12 

Vermont . St.  Johnsbury . Sept.  10-13 

Virginia . Richmond  . Oct.  29-Nov.  1 

Virginia  and  N.  Car _ Norfolk,  Va . Oct.  22 

West  Virginia . Clarkesburgh . Sept.  17-20 

Wisconsin... . Milwaukee  . ..Sept.  23-27 

5>istrict  Fairs. 

Atlanta  Union . Atlanta,  Ill . Sept.  3-  6 

Bay  District . S.  Francisco,  Cal. Aug.  22-Sept.  7 

Central  Illinois . Jacksonville . Oct.  10 

Central  Iowa .  Council  Bluffs . Sept,  17-19 

Centra!  Missouri  . Sedalia . . . Sept.  16-21 

Central  Pennsylvania. .Mercer . Sept.  9-11 

Eastern  Tennessee . Knoxville . Oct.  14-19 

Edinburgh  Union . Edinburgh,  O . Sept.  24-28 

Mahoning  Valley . Newton  Falls,  O . Sept.  24-26 

North  eastern  Iowa _ Postville . Sept.  24-27 

Northern  District  A.  A. Marysville,  Cal . Sept.  2-  7 

Northern  Illinois . Aurora. . Sept.  9-13 

Northern  Kansas . Atchison . Sept.  10-14 

Northern  Michigan _ Grand  Rapids . Sept.  16-21 

Northern  Wisconsin. .  .Oshkosh . Sept.  30 

North  Georgia . Dalton . Sept. 

North  Missouri . Brookfield . Sept.  4-  7 

North  Missouri . Hannibal . Sept.  23-28 

Northern  Ohio .  Cleveland . Sept.  10-14 

North  Texas  . Dallas . Oct.  1-5 

San  JoaquinVallcy  A.A.San  Jose,  Cal . Sept.  10-13 

Shenango  Valley . Greenville,  Pa . Sept.  24-26 

Sonoma  &  Marin  Diet.. Petaluma . Sept.  9-14 

South-eastern  Mo . Cape  Girardeau . Oct.  15-17 

South-eastern  Ohio . Aurora . Sept.  3-  6 

South-western  Wis . Mineral  Point . Sept,  4-  7 

Southern  Wisconsin. .  .Janesville . Sept,  17-20 

West  Alabama .  Eutaw . Oct.  22-26 

West  Jersey . Salem,  N.  J . Sept,  11-12 

Western  New  York _ Rochester .  Sept.  24-28 

West  Tennessee . Jackson . Oct.  31-Nov.  4 

Western  Texas . San  Antonio . Oct.  8-12 

Wisconsin  Valley . Black  Earth,  Wis . Sept.  11-13 

Fairs. 

CANADA. 

Central . Guelph . Oct.  1-  4 

Ontario . Hamilton . Sept.  24-27 

Pontiac,  P.  Q . Clarendou  Center _ Oct.  2 

Sherbrooke,  P.  Q . Sackville  . Oct.  8-10 


Stanstead  Co.,  P.  Q . Ayers  Flat. . . 


...Sept,  26 


8-11 

NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

8-10 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

...Oct. 

3 

County  Fairs. 

ALABAMA. 

. Selma . Nov.  .12-16 


Central . 

CALIFORNIA. 

Contra  Costa . Pacheco . Sept.  16-20 

Northern . Mavsville . Sept.  2-  8 

Santa  Clara  Co . San  Jose .  Sept.  2-  7 

Santa  Cruz . Oct.  10-12 

COLORADO. 

Colorado  A.  &  I.  Assoc.Denver .  Sept.  19-23 

CONNECTICUT. 

Fairfield  Co . Norwalk . Sept, 


Oct. 

,Oct. 


Litchfield  Co . Litchfield . Oct. 

GEORGIA. 

Cherokee  Go . Rome . 

De  Kalb . Lythonia . 

Greone . Greensboro . 

Macon . . Oct, 

ILLINOIS. 

Adams  Co . Quincy . 

Boone . Belvidere . 

Bureau  Co . Princeton . 


10-13 
2-  3 


S-ll 

9 


23-26 


.Sept. 
Sept. 
•  Sept. 


2-  7 
24-27 
10-13 


Carroll  Co . Mt,  Carroll . Sept 

Cass  Co . Virginia . Sept 

Champaign  Co . Champaign  . Sept 

Clark . .  .  Marshall  .  . Sept, 

Coles  Co. . . Charleston . Sept. 

De  Witt . Clinton . Sept. 

Edgar  Co . Paris . Sept. 

Fayette .  Vandalia . Sept. 

Ford  Co . Gibson  City . Sept. 

Ford . . Paxton . Sept. 

Franklin  Co . Benton . ,..Oct. 

Fulton  Co . Fulton  City . Sept. 

Greene  Co. . . . Carrollton . Sept. 

Grundy  Co . Morris . Sept. 

Hancock . Carthage . Sept, 

Henderson  Co . Biggsville . Sept. 

Henry  Co — . Cambridge . Sept. 

Iroquois  Co . Onarga . Sept. 

Iroquois  Co . Watseka . Sept. 

Jersey  Co . Jerseyville . Oct. 

Jo  Daviess  Co . Galena . Sept, 

Kane  Co . Elgin . Sept. 

Kankakee  Co . Kankakee .  Sept. 

Kendall  Co  . Bristol . Sept. 

Lake  Co. . . . Libertyville  ...  . Sept. 

Lee  Co . Dixon'.  . Sept. 

Logan  Co . Atlanta . Sept. 

Macon . Decatur . Sept. 

Macoupin  Co . Carlinsvillo . Sept- 

Madison  Co . Edwardsville . Sept. 

McLean  Co . Bloomington . Sept. 

Marion  Co .  Centrnlia . Sept.  30- 

Marion . Salem . Sept, 

McHenry . Woodstock . Sept. 

Menard . Petersburg . Oct. 

Mercer  Co . Aledo . Sept. 

Montgomery . Hillsboro . Sept. 

Morgan . Jacksonville . Sept. 

Moultrie . . Sullivan . Sept. 

Ogle . Oregon . Sept. 

Pekin  Co . Pekin . Sept- 

Perry  Co . Duquoiu  . Sept. 

Peoria  .Co  . Peoria . Oct. 

Pike  Co . Pi  ttsfield . Sept. 

Putnam  Co .  Hennepin . Sept. 

Randolph . Sparta . Sept, 

Sangamon . Springfield . Sept. 

Shelby  Co . Shelbyville  . Sept. 

Stephenson  Co . Freeport . Sept. 

St,  Clair . Belleville . Sept, 


Union  Fair . Wenona 

Vermilion  Co . Catlin . 

Wayne . Fail-field  . . 

Will . Joliet...  . 

Warren  Co . Monmouth 

Whiteside  Co . Morrison.. 

Whiteside  Co . Sterling... 

Williamson . Marion _ 

Winnebago  Co . Rockford. . 

Woodford . Metamora . 


.  19-13 
3-  6 
.  10-14 
.  25-27 
.  10-14 
10-13 

3-  6 
21-27 

4-  6 
4-  6 
1-  4 

24-28 
3-  6 
3-  5 
10-13 
10-13 
10-13 
10-13 
3-  6 
14-21 
10-13 
24-27 
3-~G 
3-  6 
17-19 
3-  5 
3-  6 
10-13 
24-27 
10-13 
10-14 
Oct.  4 
24-27 

24- 27 
1-  4 

10-13 

10-13 

17- 20 

25- 28 
24-27 

3-  6 
16-20 

1-  4 
10-13 
24-26 
24-27 
24-27 

4-  7 
24-27 

2-  6 
1-  4 

10-13 

8-11 

10-13 

24-27 

24-27 

10-13 

18- 20 
10-13 
24-27 


17 

10-13 

23- 28 
17-21 
16-20 
23 

17-21 

10-13 

15 

24- 28 
3-  6 


.  Oct. 

....  Sept. 

. Oct. 

. Sept, 

. Sept. 

. Sept. 

. Sept. 

. Sept. 

. Sept. 

. Sept. 

INDIANA. 

Bartholomew  Co . Columbus . Sept. 

Boone  Co . Lebanon . . Sept. 

Boone  Co . Thorntown . Sept. 

Cambridge . Cambridge  City . Sept. 

Clinton . Frankford . Sept. 

Daviess  Co . Washington . Sept. 

Decatur  Co . Greensburgh . Sept. 

Delaware  Co . Muncie . Sept, 

Dubois  Co . Jasper . Oct. 

Edinburgh  Union . Edinburgh . Sept, 

Fayette  Co . Connersvi  lie . Sept, 

Fountain,  Warren,  Ver- . 

miiion. . Covington . Sept,  24-27 

Fountain  and  Warren. .  Attica . Sept.  3-  6 

Franklin  Co . Brookville.. : . Sept.  24-28 

Gibson  Co..  . Princeton . Sept,  16-20 

Grant  Co . Marion . Sept.  10-13 

Greene  Co . Linton . Sept.  10-21 

Hamilton  Co . Cicero .  ..  .Sept.  17-21 

Howard  Co . Kokomo . ..Sept.  17-20 

Huntington  Co . Huntington . Sept,  24-27 

Jackson  Co . Seymonr . Sept.  10-14 

Jefferson  Co .  North  Madison . Sept.  23-26 

Jennings  Co . Vernon . Sept.  4 

Johnson  Co .  Franklin . Sept.  17-21 

Knox  Co . Vincennes . Oct.  14-18 

Kasciusko  Co . Warsaw . Oct.  2-  4 

Lake  Co. . Crown  Point . Oct.  1 

Laporte  Co . . . . Laporte . . Sept.  18-20 

Madison  Co .  Anderson  . Sept.  3-  6 

Madison  Co . Pendleton . Sept.  10-13 

Monroe  Co . Bloomington . Sept.  17-20 

Mooresville . Mooresville . Sept.  3-  7 

Morgan  Co . Martinsville . Sept.  10-15 

Noble  Co . Ligonier . Sept.  24-27 

Perry  Co . Rome . Oct.  2-4 

Pike  Co . Petersburg . Sept.  10-13 

Porter  Co . Valparaiso . Oct.  9-11 

Posey  Co . New  Harmony . Sept.  10-13 

Prairie  Farmers' . Francesville . Sept.  10-14 

Putnam  Co . Greeucastle . Sept.  16-21 

Putnam  Co . Russellville . Sept-  2-  9 

Randolph  Co . Union  City . Sept.  17-20 

Randolph  Co . Winchester . Sept.  24-27 

Rush  Co . Rushville . Sept.  9-13 

St.  Joseph  Co . South  Bend . Sept.  17-20 

Spencer  Co . Rockport . Oct.  1-6 

Sullivan  Co . Sullivan . Sept.  2-  7 

Switzerland  and  O.  Co.East  Enterprise . Sept,  9 

Tippecanoe  Co . Lafayette . Sept,  2-  7 

Union . Union  City . Sept.  17-20 

Vigo  Co. . .  . Terre  Haute . Sept.  17-21 

Wabash  Co . Wabash . Sept.  17-20 

Warrick  Co . Booneville . Oct.  2 

Wayne  Co . Cambridge  City . Sept.  17-21 

Wayne  Co . Centerville _ ' . Sept.  24-27 

IOWA. 

Adair  Co . Greenfield .  •. . Sept.  25-27 

Allemakee . Waukou . Sept.  10-12 

Appanoose  Co . Centreville . Sept.  17-19 

Black  Hawk  Co . Waterloo . Oct.  1-3 

Boone  Co . Boonsboro . Sept.  3-  5 

Cedar  Co . Tipton . Sept.  17-19 


Clayton  Co . Farmersburg . Sept.  18-20 

Clinton  Co . Clinton . Sept.  16-20 

Davis . Bloomfield . Sept.  24-2T 

Delaware  Co . Manchester . Sept.  24-26 

Dos  Moines  Co . Burlington . Oct.  1-  4 

Floyd  Co . Charles  City . !sept.  19-24 

Fayette  Co . West  Union . Sept.  19-81 

Guthrie . Guthrie  Center . Sept!  3-  5 

Hardin  Co . Eldorado . Sept!  3-5 

Howard . Cresco . Oct.  1-  3 

Jefferson  Co . Fairfield . Sept.  3-  5 

Keokuk  . Sigourney . Sept,  18-20 

Lee  Co . Fort  Madison . Sept.  17-20 

Louisa  Co . Wapello . Sept.  18-20 

Madison . Winterset . Sept,  11-13 

Monroe  Co . Albia . Sept.  3-  5 

Muscatine . Muscatine . Sept.  17-19 

Page . Clarinda . Sept.  4-  6 

Polk . Des  Moines . Sept.  3-6 

Poweshiek  Co . Brooklyn . Sept.  13-15 

Scot, t  Co . Davenport . Sept.  2-6 

Shelby . Harlan . 

Union . Ackley . Sept.  3-  6 

Union . Afton . Sept.  15-20 

Union  Co . Mechanicsville . Sept.  24-27 

Union . West  Liberty . Sept.  25-2T 

Van  Buren  Co . ICeosauqna . Sept.  18-20 

Wayne . Corydon . Sept.  11-13 

Winneshiek  Co . Decorah . Sept,  17-26 

KANSAS. 

Allen  Co . Jeddo . Sept.  2*1-26 

Blue  &  Kansas  Valley.. Manhattan . Sept.  10-14- 

Brown . Hiawatha . Sept,  26-28 

Coffee . Burlington . Sept.  11-13 

Cowley . Winfield .  . . 

Donniphan . Troy . Sept.  3-  6 

Johnson . Olathe . Sept.  10-13 

Leavenworth . Leavenworth . Sept,  10-13 

Montgomery  Co . Independence . Oct.  15-1T 

Nemaha . Seneca . Sept.  18-20 

Pottawatomie . Wamego . Sept.  23-21 

Republic . Republic . Sept.  12-13 

KENTUCKY. 

Bourbon  Co . Paris . Sept.  3-7 

Clark  Co . Winchester . Aug.  27-Sept.  1 

Daviess . Owensboro . Oct.  1  — 

Henderson  Co . Henderson . Oct.  8-12 

Jefferson  Co . Louisville . Sept.  3-  ft 

Mason  and  Bracken ....  Germantown . Oct.  1-  5 

McCracken  Co . Paducah . . Oct.  15-18- 

Owen  Co . New  Liberty . Oct.  1-  6 

Pulaski  Co . Somerset . Sept.  10-13 

Simpson  Co .  Franklin . Sept.  3-7 

Washington  Co . Springfield . Sept.  24-2T 

Wayne  Co . Monticello . Sept.  5-  7 

MAINE. 

Aroostook  Co . Iloulton . Sept.  26-28 

Aroostook  North . Presyne  Isle . Oct.  2-  3 

Cumberland . Bridgeton . Oct.  1-  2 

Franklin  Co . Farmington . Oct,  1-  2 

Franklin  North . Phillips . Oct.  9-10 

North  Knox . Warren . Oct.  3 

North  Waldo . Unity  .  . Oct,  3 

Penobscot  North . Lee . Oct,  2-3 

Somerset . Skowhegan  ...  . Sept.  24-26 

Somerset  West . North  Anson . Oct.  1-  8 

Washington . Pembroke . Sept,  25-26 

Waldo .  . Belfast . Oct.  2-3. 

York  Co . Saco  and  Biddeford. .  .Oct.  - 

MARYLAND. 

Carroll  Co . Westminster...  .Sept,  30-Oct.  5 

Kent . Tlainesville . Sept.  17-18 

Maryland  Institute . Baltimore . Oct.  1-31 

Washington  Co . Hagerstown . Oct.  15-18 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Barnstable  Co . Barnstable . . Oct.  1-  2 

Berkshire  Co . Pittsfield . Oct.  1-  3 

Bristol  Co . Taunton . Sept.  26-28 

Bristol  Central . Myrick’s .  Sept,  24-26 

Deerfield  Valley . Charlemont . Sept.  24^-25- 

Essex  Co . Gloucester . Sept.  24-23 

Franklin  Co . Greenfield . Sept.  26-27 

Hampshire,  Franklin, 

and  Rampden . Northampton . Oct.  3-  4' 

Hampshire  Co . Amherst . Sept.  24-25 

Hampden  Co . Springfield  . Oct.  1-2 

Hampden  East . Palmer . . Oct.  8-  9 

Highland . Middlefield . Sept.  12-13 

Hingham . Ilingham . Sept.  24-25 

Hoosick  Valley . North  Adams .  Sept,  17-12 

Hausatonic . Great  Baoington.  ..  Sept.  25-27 

Marshfield . .Marshfield .  Oct,  2-  4 

Martha’s  Vineyard . West  Tisbury . Oct.  1-  2 

Middlesex  Co . Concord . Sept.  24-25 

Middlesex  North . Lowell . Sept.  3-  6 

Aliddleeex  South . Framingham . Sept,  17-18 

Nantncket . Nantucket . Sept.  25-20 

Norfolk  Co. . .  Rcadville . Sept.  12-13 

Plymouth  Co . Bridgewater . Sept.  26-28 

Southbridge. . . . Southbridgc . Sept.  26 

Union . Blandford . Sept.  19-20 

Waltham . Waltham . Sept.  18-19 

Watertown .  Watertown . Sept,  18-19 

Worcester  Co . Worcester . Sept-  19-20 

Worcester  Horticult’l..  .Worcester . Sept.  17-26 

Worcester  North . Fitchburg . Sept.  24-25 

Worcester  North-West.  Athol . Oct.  2-  3 

Worcester  South . Sturbridge . . . Sept.  12-13 

Worcester  South-East. .  Milford . Sept.  24-25 

Worcester  West . Barre .  Sept.  26-27 

MICHIGAN. 

Allegan  Co . Allegan . Sept,  25-27 

Bay  Co . Bay  City . Sept.  25- 2T 

Branch  Co . Coldwatcr . Oct.  2-4 

Calhoun . Marshall . Oct.  1-4 

Eaton . Charlotte . Sept.  25-27 

Genesee . Flint . Oct.  1-  4 

Grand  Traverse . Traverse  City . Oct.  -1-  4 

Hillsdale . Hillsdale . Oct.  1-  4 

Ionia . Ionia . Sept.  25-2? 
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[September, 


Ingham . Mason . . . 

Jackson  Co . Jackson. 

Lenawee  Co . Adrian . . 

Livingston . Howell. . 

Macomb  Co . Romeo. . 

Oakland  Co . Pontiac. 


. Sept. 

. Sept. 

. Sept. 

. Oct. 

. Sept. 

. Oct. 

^fnaw . East  Saginaw . Sept. 

Shiawassee  Co . Owasso . Oct. 

St.  Joseph  Co . Centerville . Oct. 

Tuscola . W  atrousvillc . Sept. 

Washtenau . Ann  Arbor . Sept. 


25-27 

3-  e 

25-27 
&-11 
25-27 
8-1 1 
25-27 
1-  4 
1-  4 
25-27 
25-27 


..Sept.  10-12 
..Sept.  24-20 


MINNESOTA. 

Carver . Carver  City . Sept  20-21 

Bodge . Kasson . Sept.  27-28 

Hennepin . Minneapolis . Sept.  9-12 

Meeker  Co . Litchfield . Oct.  10-12 

•lmstead . Rochester . Oct.  2-  4 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Adams  Co . 

MISSOURI. 

Boone  Co . Sturgeon . Sept  8-  5 

Buchanan  Co . St.  Joseph . Sept,  16-21 

Clarke . Waterloo . Oct.  2-  5 

Clarke.  Greene . Springfield . Sept.  24-27 

Clay . Liberty . Sept.  17-20 

Be  Kalb . Cameron . Sept  17-21 

Henderson . Sept  10-12 

Holt  C» . Oregon . Sept.  3-  6 

Jackson . Independence . Sept.  5-  7 

Jackson  Co . Kansas  City . Sept.  £3-23 

Jackson,  Lafayette . Lexington . Oct.  1-  4 

Lewis  Co . Canton . Sept  33-Oct  3 

Linn . Linncus . Sept  17-20 

Louis,  Knox  &  Shelhy..Newark . Sept.  0-13 

Macon  Co . Macon  City . Sept  0—14 

Marion . Hannibal .  . Sept.  23-29 

Monroe  Co . Paris . Sept.  10-14 

Montgomery  Co . Montgomery  City _ Oct.  1- 

Montgomery  Co . New  Florence . Sept.  24- 

Nodaway  Co . Maryville . Sept.  21-27 

Phelps . St.  James . Sept.  17-20 

Ray . Richmond . Sept.  11-13 

St.  Francois . Farmington . Sept.  17-23 

Saline  Co . Marshal) . Sept.  3-  0 

Shelby  Co . Shelbyville . Sept.  2-9 

Shelby,  Tane.v . Forsyth . Sept.  5-  0 

SheiAy,  Vernon . Nevada  City _ _ Sept.  24-28 

Shelby, Washington  Co.Potosi . Sept.  24-25 

Webster  Co. . . . . Marshfield . Sept.  13-21 

NEBRASKA. 

Douglas  Ci . Omaha . 

Nemaha  Co . Brownsville. . 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Ashuelot . Winchester . Sept.  1.7-13 

Cheshire . Keene . Sept.  24-25 

Coos  and  Essex . Lancaster . Sept.  17-13 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Burlington . Mount  Hollv . Oct.  1-  2 

Oape  May . South  Seaville . Sept.  13-12 

HiuAerdoa  Co . Flemington . Sept.  £4-23 

NEW  YORK. 

Albany . Albany . Sept. 

.Broome  Co . Binghamton  . Sept. 

Cattaraugus  Co . Iroquois . Sept. 

Cayuga  Co . Auburn . Oct. 

Chautauqua  Co . Jamestown . Sept. 

Chenango  Co . Norwich . Sept. 

Olinton  Co . Plattsburgh . Sept. 

Columbia . Chatham  Village. _ Sept. 

Columbia  Co . . Hudson . Sept. 

Crown  Point  &  Briar- 

port. . Crown  Toint . Sept. 

Belnwarc  Co . Delhi . Sept. 

Dutchess  Co . Amenia . Sept 

Butchess  Co . Rhincbeck . Sept. 

Dutchess  Co . Washington  Hollow. Sept- 

Eliisburgh.  Adams  & 

Henderson . Belleville . Sept. 

Erie  Co . . . Hamburgh . Sept. 

Essex  Co . Westport .  Sept 

Essex  Co . Ticoaderoga . Sept. 

Greene . Cairo . Sept. 

Greene  Co . Cattskill . Sept. 

Hamilton  Co . Poolvillc . Sept. 

Jefierson  Co . Antwerp . Sept. 

Lenox . Oneida . Oct 

Lewis  Co . Lowville . Sept. 

Niagara  Co . Lockport . Oct. 

Newburghllorticultural.  Newburgh  . Sept. 

Ontario . Canandaigua . Sept. 

Orange  Co . Goshen . Oct 

Otsego . Coopersto  \vn . Sept. 

Queens  Co . Miueola  . Sept. 

Sandy  Creek,  Richland, 

Orwell . Boylston . Sept. 

6t.  Lawrence  Co . Waddington . Sept. 

St.  Lawrence  Co . Gouvcrneur . Sept 

Saratoga . Saratoga  Springd _ Sept. 

Sangerfield  &  Marshall. Watervillo . Sept. 

Steuben  Co . Bath . Sept. 

Suffolk . Riverhead . Oct. 

Trenton  Union . Trenton . Sept. 

Washington . Fort  Edward . Sept 

Wosichester  Co . Whito  Plains . Sept 

Winiield  Union . Herkimer  Co . Sept 


17-13 
13-1 1 
1-  3 
10-11 
24-26 
9-11 
17-19 

24- 23 

11-12 
17-1) 
4-  0 
19-12 
17-23 

12-13 
17-13 
9-11 
4-  5 
£6-27 
17-19 
17-19 
4-  6 

1-  4 

17- 19 
3-  5 

25- 29 

18- 20 
1-  2 

24- 25 

25- 27 

E-  0 
10-12 
11-13 

2-  7 
19-20 
25-27 

2-  4 

17- 10 

18- 23 
17-21 
17-19 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Cape  Fear. 


.Nov. 


Charlotte . Charlotte  City . Oct  22-27 

Wayne  Co . Goldsboro . Oct.  22-25 

OHIO. 

Adams . West  Union . Sept  24-27 

Allen  Co . Lima . Sept.  2-1-27 

Ashtabula  Co . Andover . Sept.  5-  7 

Ashtabula  Co . Orwell . Sept.  23-25 

Ashland  Co  . Haysville . Oct.  9-11 

Ashtabulu  Co . Jefferson . Sept.  11-13 

Athens . Athens . Sept.  12,13 


Auglaize  Co . Wapakoneta . Oct  2-  4 

Belmont  Co . St.  Clairsville . Sept  27-29 

Belmont  Co . Barnesville . Sept.  24-27 

Brown  Co . Ripley . Sept.  24-27 

Butler  Co . Hamilton . Oct  1-  4 

Carroll  Co . Carrollton . Oct.  9-11 

Central _ , . Mechanicsburgh . Sept.  17-20 

Champaign  Co . Urbana . Sept.  21-27 

Clarke  Co . Springfield . Sept.  10-13 

Clermont  Co . Boston . Sept.  2-  6 

Clinton  Co... .  Wilmington . Sept.  9-12 

Columbiana  Cj . Now  Lisbon . Sept.  18-20 

Coshocton  Co . Coshocton . Sept.  24-27 

Crawford  Cr . Bucyrus . Oct  1-  4 

Cuyahoga  Co . Berea . Sept.  4-6 

Darke  Co . Greenville . Sept  24-27 

Defiance  C  > . Defiance . Sept.  24-27 

Delaware  Cj . Delaware . Oct.  1-  4 

Erie  Co . Sandusky . Sept  24-27 

Fayette  Co . Washington . Sept.  8-  5 

Fairfield . Lancast.r . Sept.  23-25 

Franklin  Co . Columbus . Sept.  10-13 

Fulton . Wanseon . Sept.  23-25 

Gallia . Oallipolis . Oct  2,  3 

Geauga  Co . Burton . Sept.  25-27 

Greene  Co . Xenia . Oct.  2-  4 

Guernsey  Co . Cambridge . Oct.  2-  4 

Guernsey  Co . Quaker  City . Sept.  10-13 

Hancock  Co . Findlay . Oct.  3-  5 

Hardin  Co .  Kenton . Oct.  9-12 

Harrison  Co . Cadiz . Oct.  2-4 

Highland  Co . Hillsboro . Sept.  25-27 

Hocking  Co . Logan . Oct.  3-  5 

Holmes . Millersbnrgh . Sept.  18-20 

Ilnron . Nonvalk . Oct  1-  4 

Jackson  Co . Jackson . Sept  25-27 

Jeffersonville . Smithfield . Sept.  25-27 

Knox  Co . Mt.  Vernon . Sept  21-27 

Lake  Co . Painesvillc . Sept.  25-27 

Licking  Co . Newark . Oct.  1-  4 

Licking  Co . Pataekala . Sept.  18-20 

Logan  Co . . Beilefontaine . Oct  1-4 

Lorain  Co . Elyria  . Sept.  17-20 

Lucas  Co . Toledo . Sept.  24-27 

Madison  Co . Pleasant  Valley . Sept.  11-13 

Mahonin"  Co . Canfield . Oct.  1-  3 

Marion  Co . Marion . Oct.  9-12 

Medina  Co . Seville . Oct.  1-  4 

Medina  Co . Medina . Sept.  25-27 

Meigs  Co . Rock  Spring . Sept.  13,14 

Mercer  Co . Celina . Sept  18-20 

Miami  Co . Troy  . Oct.  2-  5 

Monroe  Co . .Woodfield . Sept.  11-13 

Montgomery  Co . Dayton . Oct.  9-11 

Morgan  Co . McConnellsvillc . Sept.  13-20 

Muskingum . Zanesville . Sept.  17-19 

NobloCo . Sarahsvillc . Oct.  9-11 

Ottawa .  Port  Clinton . Oct  3-  5 

Paulding  Co . Paulding . Oct  15-17 

Perry  Co . New  Lexington . Sept.  11-13 

Pickaway . CircleviUe . Sept.  17-20 

Portage  Co . Ravenna . Sept.  25-27 

Preble  . . Eaton . Sept.  24-27 

Putnam  Co . Ottawa . Sept.  25-27 

Richland  Co . Mansfield . Oct.  2-  4 

Ross  Co . Chillicothe . Sept  10-13 

Sandusky  Co . Fremont . Sept.  25-28 

Sciota . Portsmouth . Sept.  25-27 

Seneca  Co . Tiffin . Oct.  1-  4 

Shelby  Co . Sidney . Sept.  24-27 

Stark  Co . Canton . Sept.  24-27 

Summit  Co . Akron . Oct.  1-  4 

Summit  Co . Richland . Sept.  25-27 

Trumbull  Co . Warren . Sept.  17-19 

Tuscarawas  Co . New  Philadelphia.Sept  30-Oct.  3 

Union  Co . Maryville .  . Oct.  9—11 

Van  Wert  Co . Van  Wert . Sept.  26-28 

Vinton . McArthur . Sept.  27-28 

Warren  Co . Lebanon . Sept.  17-20 

Washington  Co . Marietta . Sept.  24-26 

Wayue  Co . Wooster . Sept-  24-27 

Williams  Co . Bryan . Sept.  17-19 

Wood  Co . Bowling  Green . Sept.  26-28 


Linn. 


OREGON. 

.  .Albany _ 


.Sept.  23-27 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Adams  Co . Gettyshurgh . Sept.  24-26 

Berks  Co . Reading . Sept.  13-13 

Brookfield . Brookfield . Sept.  1 1—13 

Bucks  Co . Doylestown . Oct.  1-4 

Bucks  Co . Kutztown . Oct.  1-  4 

Bucks  Co . Newtowu . Sept.  £5-26 

Chester  Co . Oxford . Oct.  2-4 

Chester . West  Chester . Sept.  26-28 

Crawford  Co . Conncautvillc . Oct.  2-  4 

Erie  Co . Corry . Oct.  1-  S 

Jamestown . Jamestown . Sept.  16-19 

Mercer  Co . Stonboro . Sept.  13-14 

Montgomery . Ambler’s  Station . Sept.  11-14 

Perry  Co . Newport . Oct.  1-  4 

Union . Lewisburgh . Oct.  2-  4 

Washington  Co . Burgettstown . Oct.  1-  3 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Woonsocket . Woonsocket . Oct.  1-  3 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Abbeville . Abbeville . 

Barnwell . Barnwell . Nov.  25- 

TEN  NESSEE. 

Hickman  Co . Centerville . Oct.  15-18 

TEXAS. 

Ellis . Waxahatchle . Oct.  1-  5 

Fannin  Co . Bonham . Oct.  15-18 

Harrison  Co . Marshall  . Oct.  1-4 

Navarro . Corsicana . Sept.  29-27 

VERMONT. 

Addison . . Middlcbury . Sept.  4-  6 

Chittenden  Co . Essex  Junction . Sept.  10-13 


Franklin . Sheldon . . . Sept  18-20 

Lamvirde . Morrisville . Sept  25-28 

Orleans . Barton . Sept  17-19 

Rutland  Co . Rutland . Sept.  17-19 

Washington  Co . E-ist  Montpelier . Sept  17-18 

White  River  Valley. . .  .Bethel . Sept  17-19 

Wilmington . Wilmington . Oct  2- 

Windsor  Co . Proctoreville . Sept.  25-26 

Windsor  Co . . Woodstock . Sept  24-26 


Loudon. 


VIRGINIA. 

..Leesburgh. 


.Oct  29-31 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Berkley  Co.  . .  .  . Martinsburgh . Sept.  10-13 

WISCONSIN. 

Adams. .  . Friendship . Oct. 

Dane  Co . Madison . Sept. 

Bodge . J  unean . Sept 

Fond  du  Lac  Co . Waupnn . Sept 

Grant . Lancaster . Sept 

Green  Co . . Monroe . Sept 

Jackson . Olathe . Sept 

Kenosha . Bristol . Sept. 

Lafayette . Darlington . Sept. 

Marquette  Co . Montell# . Oct. 

Outagamie . Appleton . Sept. 

Sauk  Co . Fair  Ground . Sept. 

Sheboygan  Co . Sheboygan . Sept 

Vernon . Viroqna . Oct. 

Walworth  Co . Elkhom . Oct. 

W ankesha  Co  . Waukesha . Sept 

Waupaka . Waupaka. . Sept. 

Winnebago  Co . Omro . Sept. 


2-  8 

16- 19 
1.3-14 
19-20 
16-2# 
12-14 

10- 13 

17- 19 
12-14 

2-  3 

18- 19 

17- 18 
12-14 

1-  4 
1-  4 

18- 21 

11- 13 
10-13 


PERKINS  &  HOUSE'S 

METALLIC  KEROSENE 
SAFETY  LAMPS, 
FILLING  CANS,  AND  LANTERNS. 

Sold  by  dealers  generally.  Manufactured  by 
Cleveland  Non-Explosive  Lamp  Co., 
Cleveland,  O.,  and  42  Barclay  6t.,  New  York. 

Prof.  W.  S.  CLARK,  Pros’!  Mass.  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  says  of  it« 

“  It  is  perfectly  non-explosive.  The  light  is  better  than  is 
produced  by  any  other  lamp.  I  believe  it  to  he  true,  economy, 
in  view  of  the  safety,  the  qnantity  anil  quality  of  Uie  light 
produced,  and  the  durability  cf  this  Lamp,  to  throw  *wa.p 
all  other  hinds  and  use  this  only.4’ 

Send  for  Circular. 


DOLLAE  C0M-S1IM. 


Sample  sent  free,  on  line  of  A.  M.  U.  Ex.  Co.,  on  receipt  of 
One  Dollar.  Liberal  inducements  to  agents.  Address 

DOLLAR  CORN-SHELLER  CO.,  Lima,  N.  Y. 


and  RHODODENDRONS, 
and  EVERGREENS, 


CAMELLIAS 
AZALEAS 

can  be  delivered  now. 

DECIDUOUS  TREES  and  PLANTS  hi  October, 
ROSES  in  November. 

For  Catalogues,  address 

G.  E.  PARSONS  &  SONS, 

Flushing,  P7.  Y. 


ROCHESTER  ESTABLISHED 

COMMERCIAL  183°- 
NURSERIES. 

rfrn,G,,ClC?  AND  BLASTS.  A  Splendid  Slock  and  fuB 
1  n.  Pi  PiO  assortment  for  Autumn.  1872.  Send  lor  our 
khw  Cibculak  of  i-kices— per  dozM  per  KK). 
per  1, OK)— and  rave  all  commissions.  Address 

YV.  S.  LITTLE,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


IIARKI3  ON  THE  PIG. 

Breeding,  Rearing,  Management,  and  Improvement.  With 
numerous  Illustrations,  lly  Joseph  Harris.  Price,  $150. 

This  Is  the  only  American  treatise  upon  the  breeding, 
rearing,  and  management  of  swine,  and  Is  by  one  thorongh- 
ly  familiar  with  the  whole  subject.  The  points  of  the  various 
English  and  American  breeds  arc  thoronghly  discussed,  and 
the  great  advantage  of  using  thorongiebred  males  dearly 
shown.  The  work  Is  equally  valuable  to  the  farmer  who 
keeps  but  few  pigs,  and  to  the  breeder  on  nn  extensive  eeate. 

Bent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price  by 
ORANGE  JUDD  <&  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  To*. 
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Gardening  for  Profit 


In  the  Market  and  Family  Garden. 

By  Peter  Henderson. 

1  FRUSTRATED. 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

All  the  vegetables  that  thrive  in  tho  open  air  in  onr 
latitnde  are  described,  together  with  the  best  methods 
for  growing  them.  Tho  author  also  imparts  practical 
instructions  on  the  subjects  of  drainage,  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  and  management  of  hot-beds.  Numerous  well-ex¬ 
ecuted  wood-cuts  tend  to  make  clearer  the  instructions  ot 
the  author. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

The  author  of  tliia  treatise  la  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  successful  of  those  gardeners  who  supply  New 
York  with  green  vegetables ;  and  as  he  writes  front  long 
nnd  dear-bought  experience,  the  positive,  dogmatic  tone 
lie  often  assumes  is  1  y  no  means  unbecoming.  The  hook 
Itself  is  intended  to  he  a  guide  for  beginners  embarking 
In  the  author’s  business,  and  gives  full  and  explicit  direc¬ 
tions  about  all  the  operations  connected  with  market- 
gardening,  lists  cf  varieties  of  tho  most  profitable  vege¬ 
tables,  and  much  sound  advice  on  kindred  topics.  Though 
designed  for  a  special  class,  it  can  r.ot  fail  to  lie  valuable 
to  the  amateur  aud  private  gardener,  and  unlucky  experi¬ 
ence  has  taught  ns  that  the  information  contained  in  a 
single  chapter  would  have  been  worth  to  us  the  price  of 
the  book. — Daily  Mercury  (New  Bedford). 

It  is  unquestionably  the  most  thorough  and  the  best 
work  of  its  kind  we  have  yet  had  from  the  pen  of  an 
American  author.  It  is  written  in  a  clear,  concise  style, 
and  thus  mnde  more  comprehensive  than  works  which 
smack  more  of  the  office  than  the  farm  or  garden. 

{Daily  Evening  Times  (Bangor,  Me.). 

Mr.  Ilenderson  writes  from  knowledge,  and  i3  not  one 
of  thOBO  amateur  cultivators  whose  potatoes  cost  them 
ten  dollars  a  bushel,  aud  whose  eggs  ought  to  he  as 
valuable  as  those  of  that  other  member  cf  their  family— 
the  goose  cf  goldcn-cgg-laying  memory — for  they  arc  ail 
but  priceless.  No ;  he  is  a  practical  man,  and  he  lias  the 
art  of  imparting  the  knowledge  he  possesses  i:i  a  very 
agreeable  manner ;  and  he  has  brought  together  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  amount  cf  useful  matter  in  a  small  volume, 
which  those  who  would  “garden  for  profit”  ought  to 
study  carefully. — Evening  Traveller  (Boston). 

There  are  marvels  of  transformation  and  rapid  repro¬ 
duction  recorded  therein,  which  might  well  shame  the 
dull  fancy  of  the  author  cf  Aladdin  or  of  Kuloolali, 
There  is  no  theory  about  it ;  a  man  who  has  made  him¬ 
self  rich  by  market-gardening  plainly  tells  our  young 
men  how  they  can  get  rich  as  easily  as  he  did,  and  with¬ 
out  -wandering  to  California  or  Montana  far  it  cither. 

[Honicn  Greeley  in  the  _V.  }*.  Tribune. 

We  have  devoted  more  space  to  this  little  work  than 
we  usually  do  to  tomes  much  more  pretentious.  Vv'e  have 
done  so  because  of  tho  rare  merits  of  the  book  in  it3 
fund  of  information,  useful  to  the  farmer  and  market- 
gardener,  and  because  cf  the  dearth  cf  that  kind  cf 
knowledge.  We  earnestly  advise  that  fraternity,  fer 
whom  this  work  was  written,  to  buy  it  and  study  it.  If 
any  among  them  have  never  yet  read  a  book,  let  this  be 
their  primer,  and  we  will  vouch  for  the  excellence  and 
endurance  of  the  priming.  The  work  is  profusely  Illus¬ 
trated  with  wood-cuts.— Louisville  Daily  Journal. 

Price,  post-paid,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


REAR  THE  NEW  BOOK 

ON 

Farm -Gardening 

ANI> 

SEED  -  GEOWIUG. 


BY  FRANCIS  BRILL. 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

Orange  Judd  &  Co.  have  added  to  their  splendid  catalogue 
of  agricultural  books  "  Farm-Gardening  nnd  Seed-Grow¬ 
ing,"  by  Francis  Brill ;  it  is  practical,  plain,  complete,  and 
satisfactory,  so  that  for  a  small  amount  of  money  a  great 
deal  of  desirable  information  can  be  obtained.  If  there  is 
any  firm  anywhere  which  Is  to-day  disseminating  so  much 
knowledge  in  regard  to  tilling  of  the  soil  as  this  same  said 
firm  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  we  will  present  a  modal  to  our 
informer.—  Watchman  and  Reflector  (Boston). 

The  want  occasionally  expressed  to  us  of  a  work  on  the 
cognate  subjects  above  named  (Farm-Gardening  and  Seed- 
Growing),  is  now  met  in  a  book  under  this  title  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Francis  Brill,  formerly  a  market-gardener  and 
seed-grower  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  at  present  engaged  In 
raising  seeds  at  Mattituck,  L.  I.  Its  directions  are  concise 
nnd  practical,  covering  those  points  on  which  a  beginner  is 
most  likely  to  require  information.—  Country  Gentleman. 

Mr.  Brill  has  had  large  experience,  and  derived  ills  knowl¬ 
edge  wholly  from  the  school  of  actual  tCBts.—  Chicago 
Evenin' /  Journal. 

We  have  In  this  volume  the  results  of  a  practical  man's 
experience  i:i  raising  root  crops  nnd  other  vegetables  in  the 
market-garden.  Not  only  the  professional  seed-grower  and 
trucker,  but  the  amateur  gardener  who  has  a  little  patch  in 
his  suburban  home,  will  find  many  a  valuable  hint  nnd  di¬ 
rection  in  tliis  full  and  comprehensive  manual.— Sunday- 
School  Times. 

It  seems  to  be  a  very  sensible,  practical  work  by  a  practi¬ 
cal  mail.  Mr.  Brill’s  father  was  a  gardener  ;  and  lie  himself 
has  had  an  extensive  experience,  and  lie  talks  about  wlmt 
he  knows,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  many  authors  of 
industrial  works.— Moore's  Rural  New  Yorker. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  tills  farm-gardening  can  be 
made  in  many  districts  of  the  Southern  Atlantic  States,  es¬ 
pecially  near  the  coast,  far  more  profilable  than  growing  the 
ordinary  staple  crops.  In  connection  with  producing  the 
vegetables,  the  growing  and  saving  their  seed3  receive 
minute  attention.— American  Farmer  (Baltimore). 

A  very  useful  hand-book,  not  merely  for  farmers  and 
growers  of  seed  on  an  extensive  scale,  but  for  all  who,  whe¬ 
ther  .'or  recreation  or  for  tile  purpose  of  supplying  their  own 
families  with  garden  products,  desire  to  know  something 
about  the  adaptation  of  seed  to  soil  and  tho  mode  of  culture. 
—  Church  Journal  (New  York). 

This  industry  is  now  occupying  the  attention  of  many  per¬ 
sons  who  sell  tlieir  products  to  the  great  seed-houses,  and 
novices  who  have  the  facilities,  and  wish  to  enter  upon  the 
business,  wi'.l  find  in  this  book  just  the  hints  needed.— 
Springfield  Republican. 

Mr.  Brill  lias  been  a  successful  farm-gardener  nnd  seed- 
grower  for  a  number  of  years,  and  gives  in  a  clear  and  con¬ 
cise  form  the  knowledge  lie  lias  gained . It  gives  tile 

best  method  of  manuring,  planting,  and  cultivating  every 
vegetable  sold  in  markets— ill  short,  everything  required  to 
he  known,  plainly  and  fully— and  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  one  who  cultivates  so  much  as  a  rod  of  land,  for 
family  use,  pleasure,  or  profit.— Suffolk  (L.  I.)  Times . 

The  seal  of  Orange  Judd  Cz  Co.  upon  ail  agricultural  pub¬ 
lication  is  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  worth.  Trancis  Brill's 
book,  published  by  th  ;m,  i3  a  very  complete  work,  giving 
plain,  minute  instructions  as  to  raising,  taking  care  of,  and 
bringing  to  market  those  vegetables  which  are  most  in  de¬ 
mand  in  the  large  cities,  and  those  seeds  which  arc  being 
called  for  throughout  (he  country.— N.  Y.  Evening  Mail. 

The  work  of  showing  how  tills  can  be.  accomplished  lias 
fallen  ia  good  hands,  nnd  it  has  been  done  well.  The  book 
will  well  repay  perusal,  and  wo  hope  soon  to  see  its  good 
effects  in  a  more  intelligent  direction  of  farm  industry,  nnd 
accompanied  by  more  satisfactory  pecuniary  results.— 77ie 
Signal  (L.  I.) 

To  the  market-gardener,  or  oven  the  owner  of  a  small 
piece  of  tillable  land,  tills  book  will  be  of  great  value. 
Qualities  of  soil  required  for  the  growtli  of  different  vegeta¬ 
bles,  how  to  plant, how  to  cultivate,  to  harvest  and  preserve 
during  winter.— „V.  Citizen  ami  Round  Table. 

Price,  Post-paid,  . . $1.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


GARDENING 

FOR  THE  SOUTH » 

OR,  HOW  TO  GROW 

VEGETABLES  AND  FRUITS. 

11Y  TUB  I, ATE 
WILLIAM  N.  WHITE, 

OF  ATHENS,  GA. 

WITH  AUDITIONS  BY  Jilt.  J.  VAN  BUM*  A TO 
Tilt.  JAS.  CAMAK. 

RRVISF.O  ANI>  NEWBY  STEREOTYPED. 

1LLUSTKA  T  E  I)  . 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

It  supplies  a  place  long  vacant  ia  Southern  literature,  and 
should  he  iu  the  baud*  of  every  man  or  woman  who  cuIU- 
vatesafootof  ground.  While  it  treats  very  freely  of  the 
vegetable  garden.  It  devotes  much  space  also  (o  fruits,  etc- 
— Tribune  (Mobile,  Ala.) 

It  is  illustrated  by  a  portrait  of  the  author,  nnd  numerous 
engravings  of  subjects  treated.  It  it  a  work  of  450  pages, 
nnd  is  a  complete  manual  of  kitchen  gardening  and  fruit 
culture.—  Telegraph  (Macon,  Ga.) 

Mr.  White  was  prime  authority  in  his  specialty,  and  this 
volume  is  a  complete  manual  for  gardening  lor  Southern 
latitudes.  Besides  the  usual  fruits  and  vegetables  of  North- 
ern  gardens,  there  are  fall  instructions  as  to  the  culture  of 
the  almond,  fig,  orange,  lemon,  shaddock,  olive,  yam, 
ground-nut,  Madeira  nut,  and  pistachio.  Ia  view  of  the  ris¬ 
ing  Importance  of  “truck  farming”  in  the  Booth  to  supply 
Northern  markets  with  early  vegetables  nnd  fruit,  tills  book 
is  qnite  important  to  the  gardeners  of  cither  unction. — 
Register  (Wheeling,  W.  Va.) 

Coming  from  the  pen  cf  an  experienced  cultivator  of 
Southern  vegetables  and  fruits,  the  reader,  whether  of  old 
or  recent  residence,  is  put  in  possession  of  tacts  relating  to 
the  soil,  climnte,  nnd  varieties  of  plants  adapted  to  the 
Couth  that  would  otherwise  require  much  time  and  expeoso 
to  acquire.  The  vineyard  nr.d  orchard  receive  sufficient 
attention  to  furni  h  ail  the  necessary  information  for  tho 
beginner.  We  regard  the  book  as  especially  adapted  for  tho 
private  garden,  and  if  a  copy  ennid  bo  placed  in  tile  hands 
cf  every  farmer,  we  might  expert,  on  our  visits  to  the  cotta, 
try,  to  bo  regaled  upon  something  else  than  “bacon  and 
greens.”—  Daily  Slate  Journal. 

The  first  edition  cf  thi3  work  appeared  in  !3.'G,  but  the 
second,  now  just  issued,  is  much  enlarged,  containing  HI 
pages.  It  embraces  a  much  larger  range  of  topics  than  tho 
title  indicates,  and  iJ  one  cf  tho  most  valuable  compilations 
of  fact3  that  wc  have  anywhere  seen  in  a  single  volume,  re¬ 
lating  to  different  1:ind3  of  soil,  and  tlieir  adaptation  to  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables.— Journal  cf  Agricul¬ 
ture  (St.  Louis,  Mo.) 

The  book  itself  are  can  commend  to  our  farmers  trad  gtm-' 
doners.  Its  author  was  formerly  connected  with  tbs 
"Southern  Agriculturist,"  a  most  excellent  farmers' paper, 
and  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  wants  of  the 
Southern  people  in  respect  to  tlieir  farming  and  gardening 
operations.—  Gazette  ami  Danner. 

A  complete  gardening  book  for  the  localities  which  It 
specifies.  It  i3  fall  and  comprehensive,  and  written  in  a 
clear,  perspicuous  style.  A  volume  of  4 1 1  pages,  welt 
printed  and  bound.— republican  (St.  Louis,  Mo.) 

It  is  very  comprehensive,  embracing  al!  the  improved 
):Ind3  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  tho  modern  modes  nnd 
implements  of  tillage.  Its  arrangement  is  systematic,  nnd 
entirely  convenient  for  prompt  reference.  It  is  illustrated 
by  a  large  number  of  drawings  relating  to  garden  nnd  fruit 
cultivation,  sncii  as  trailing,  grafting,  draining,  transplant- 
lng,  together  with  pietnres  of  novel  fruits  and  vegetables,— 
Dispatch  (Richmond,  Ya.) 

Price,  post-paid,  82 
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The  Great  New  Story, 

The  End  of  the 
World, 

By  EDWARD  EGGLESTON, 

Author  of  41  The  Hoosier  School- Master  ”  etc. 

WITH 

15  Fine  Full-Page  Engravings, 
and  Numerous  Other 
Illustrations. 

The  Publishers  are  happy  to  announce  the  early 
appearance,  in  book  form,  of  the  new  story,  14  THE 
END  OF  THE  WORLD.”  Its  earlier  chap¬ 
ters  read  like  a  Western  Idyl ;  but  Mr.  Eggleston  soon 
gets  us  into  the  grotesque  scenes  which  he  draws  so 
strongly,  and  Gottlieb  Wehle,  the  Backwoods  Philoso¬ 
pher,  the  Steam-Doctor,  Cynthy  Ann,  the  “  Hawk,"  the 
"Mud-Clerk,”  and,  above  nil,  Jonas  Harrison,  one 
of  the  most  effective  Western  characters  ever  drawn, 
make  a  rare  gallery  of  original  portraits.  The  speeches 
of  Gottlieb  Wehle,  Jonas,  Cynthy  Ann,  and  the  Philoso¬ 
pher  are  full  of  a  delightful  humor,  while  the  Night 
Adventure  of  August,  the  Mob  Scene,  the  life-like 
description  of  gambling  in  the  saloon  of  a  Mississippi 
steamboat,  are  drawn  most  vividly.  The  interview  at 
the  Castle  can  hardly  be  read  without  tears,  and  the 
chapters  entitled  “The  Last  Day”  and  “The  Midnight 
Alarm  ”  contain  pictures  of  religious  excitement  such 
as  can  not  he  found  elsewhere  in  English  literature, 
while  the  mob  and  “shiveree”  scenes  are  pervaded  by 
an  irresistible  spirit  of  fun,  and  the  reader  will  fully 
appreciate  Bill  Day’s  longing  for  “  somethin’  ludikcr- 
ous."  The  moral  influence  of  the  book  is  of  the 
healthiest  kind. 

The  leading  critics  assigned  a  very  high  place  to  the 
“  Hsosier  School-Master,”  .and  we  feel  sure  that 
"The  End  of  the  World"  will  place  its  author  in 
the  front  rank  of  American  writers  of  Action,  and  we 
predict  for  it  a  success  unsurpassed  by  any  American 
« C?i  that  has  yet  been  written. 


Price,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 


ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

345  Broadway,  New  Tork. 


ONE  OF  THE  BEST  BOOKS  ON  VILLAGE  BUILDING, 

BICKKELL’B 

VILLAGE  BUILDER  AND  SUPPLEMENT 


BOUND  IN  ONE  LARGE  HANDSOME  VOL.,  77  PLATES.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $12. 


THE  VILLAGE  BXJILHER 


(Revised  Edition,  1873) 

SHOWS  ELEVATIONS  AND  PLANS  FOR 

Cottages,  Villas,  Suburban  Residences,  Farm-Houses,  Stables  and  Carriage-Houses,  Store¬ 
fronts,  School-Houses,  Churches,  Court-Houses,  and  a  Model  Jail.  Also,  Exte¬ 
rior  and  Interior  Details  for  Public  and  Private  Buildings,  with 
Approved  Forms  of  Contracts  and  Specifications. 

Containing  Fifty-seven  Plates,  Drawn  to  Scale,  giving  the  Style  and  Cost  of  Building  in 
Different  Sections  of  the  Country,  being  an  Original  Work,  Comprising  the 
Designs  of  16  Architects,  Representing  the  New  England,  Middle, 

Western,  and  South-Western  States. 

Price,  Post-paid,  $10. 

THE  SUE  ELEMENT 

Contains  Twenty  Plates,  Showing  Eighteen  Modern  and  Practical  Designs  for  Counury 
and  Suburban  Residences  of  Moderate  Cost,  with  Elevations,  Plans,  Sections, 
and  a  Variety  of  Details,  all  Drawn  to  Scale.  Also,  a  Full  Set  of 
Specifications  with  Approved  Form  of  Contract  and  Esti¬ 
mates  of  Cost. 

Price,  Post-paid,  $5. 

The  Two  Books  in  One  Volume,  as  above,  Post-paid,  for  $12. 

Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  COMPANY, 

245  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  MARKET  ASSISTANT, 

Containing  a  brief  description  of  every  Article  of  Hu¬ 
man  Food  Sold  in  the  Public  Markets  of  the  cities 
of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Brook¬ 
lyn  ;  including  the  various  Domestic  and  Wild 
Animals,  Poultry,  Game,  Fish,  Vegeta¬ 
bles,  Fruits,  etc.,  with  many  Curious 
Incidents  and  Anecdotes,  l>y 
THOMAS  F.  HE  VOE, 

Author  of  “  The  Market  Book,”  etc. 
ILLUSTRATED. 

The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  present  that  which  may 
be  found  practically  useful  as  well  as  interesting.  It  aims 
at  bringing  together,  in  as  small  compass  as  possible, 
and  in  a  form  easy  of  reference,  those  items  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  many  would  desire  to  possess  when  called 
upon  to  cater  for  the  Household. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  -  PRICE  $3.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York.  < 


MONEY  IN  THE  GARDEN. 


-  A  VEGETABLE  MANUAL, 

PEEPABED  WITH  A  VIEW  TO 

ECONOMY  AND  PROFIT, 

BY  P.  T.  QUINN. 

PRACTICAL  nOP.  TICULTURIST. 


In  this  work  the  author  aims  to  give,  In  a  plain,  practical 
style,  instructions  on  three  distinct  although  closely  con¬ 
nected  branches  of  gardening— the  kitchen-garden,  market- 
garden,  and  Held  culture ;  the  only  and  sufficient  credentials 
lor  the  fitness  of  his  undertaking  being  a  successful  practical 
experience  for  a  term  of  years. 

CONTENTS. 


Chapter  I.  Money  in 
the  Garden. 

"  II.  Ilot-beds. 

“  III.  Artichoke. 

“  IV.  Beans. 

“  V.  Cabbages. 

“  VI.  Egg-Plants. 

“  VII.  Lettuce. 

Chapter  XV. 
PRICE,  POST-PAID  -  -  - 


Chapter  VIII.  Melons. 

“  IX.  Onions. 

“  X.  Parsley. 

"  XI.  Radishes. 

“  XII.  Salsify. 

“  XIII.  Tomatoes. 

“  XIV.  Forcing 

Houses. 

List  of  Seeds. 

- |l,JQ 
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WEBSTER’S 

POCKET  DICTIONARY 

OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

Abridged  from  Webster's  Quarto,  illustrated  with  nearly 
TWO  HUNDRED  Engravings  on  Wood.  This  volume  em¬ 
braces  a  careful  selection  of  more  than  18,000  of  the  most 
important  words  of  the  language.  The  introduction  contains, 
besides  the  Pictorial  Illustrations,  Tables  of  Money, 
"Weight  and  Measure,  A  bbreviations,  Words, 
Phrases,  Proverbs,  etc.,  from  the  Greek,  the  Latin, 
and  the  Modern  Foreign  Languages,  Rules  for  Spell¬ 
ing,  etc.,  etc. ;  making  altogether  the  most  complete 
and  useful  pocket  companion  extant.  It  is 
beautifully  printed  on  tinted  paper,  and  bound  in  morocco. 
Tucks,  gilt  edges,  $1.  For  Sale  everywhere.  Sent  by  mail 
on  receipt  of  the  price. 

I VI  SOX,  BLAKE  MAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 
PUBLISHERS , 

138  &  1-10  Grand  street,  New  York, 

£73  A  Vest  Randolph  street,  Chicago. 

SCRIBNER’S  LUMBER  &  LOR  BOOK. 

New,  enlarged,  and  improved  edition  of  this  valuable 
took  just  published,  giving  correct  measurements  for 
scantling,  boards,  plank,  saw-logs,  by  Doyle’s  rule.  Cubical 
contents  of  square  and  round  timber,  staves,  and  heading 
bolts.  Capacity  of  cisterns,  wood  tables,  tables  of  wages. 
l>oard,  interest  tables,  etc.  This  is  the  most  valuable  and 
popular  book  ever  published  of  its  kind.  Half  a  million 
copies  have  been  sold.  Ask  your  bookseller  for  the  new 
edition  of  1872,  or  I  will  send  one  for  35  cents,  post-paid. 

GEO.  W.  FISHER, 

F,  O.  Box  238,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

GARNELLS~ 

TROY  BUSINESS  COLLEGE.  Established  1858. 

I  NCORPor.ATED  1811. — Oilers  the  accumulated 
facilities  of  14  years  successful  operation  for  tlic 
practical  education  of  young  men.  Individual  in¬ 
struction  and  personal  attention  given  each  student 
by  experienced  teachers.  Expenses  for  board  and  tui¬ 
tion  moderate  and  advantages  for  study  and  business 
training  unequalled.  Address  for  College  Journal, 
JNO.  R.  OARNELL.  TROY,  N.  Y. 

OYS’  lBomi*4lis»g'»S<r*lso<>l  itt  Gcr. 
many. -$I80  to  $150  per  annum  for  Board  and 
Tuitiou.  Seud  for  Circular. 

FR.  PETERMANN,  Princ.,  Jena,  Saxe-Weimar. 

CLAVERACK  COLLEGE  &  Hudson R.  Iustit'e, 
Clavefack,  N.  Y.  Rev.  Alonzo  Flack,  A.  M„  Pres’t. 
Term  opens  Sept.  9th.  10  Departments.  18  Instructors. 
Deduction  to  gentlemen  and  ladies  in  Normal  class. 

MAPLEWOOD  INSTITUTE  Pittsfield”  Mass! 

Known  for  thirty  years  for  its  superior  facilities  and  rare 
beauty  of  location.  Rev.  C.  V.  SPEAR,  Principal. 

Toil  itSk  WHY  Wc  can  sell 
First  Class  7  Octave  Pianos  lor 
S290  ?  NVg  answer— It  costa 
less  than  $300  to  make  any  $600 
Piano  sold  through  Agents,  all 
of  whom  make  100  per  ct.  profit. 
We  iiave  no  Agents,  but  ship 
direct  to  families  at  Factory 
price,  and  warrant  Five  Year?. 
Pend  for  illustrated  circular,  in 
which  we  refer  to  300  Bankers, 
Merchants,  &c.  (some  of  whom 
von  may  know]  using  our  Pianos  in  40  States  and  Territories. 

U.  S.  Plano  Co.,  S05  Broadway,  Mew  York. 

A  GREAT  OFFER  •  S**48i  Broadway,  5 

will  dispose  of  ONE  HUNDRED  PIANOS,  MKLODKONS, 
and  ORGANS  of  six  first-class  makers,  including  Waters’s, 
at  extremely  low  PRICES  for  casii,  or  will  take  from  $4 
to  $15  monthly  until  paid ;  the  same  to  let,  and  rent  applied 
if  purchased.  New  7  octave  PIANOS,  modern  improve¬ 
ments,  for  $275,  cash.  A  new  kind  of  PARLOR  ORGAN, 
the  most  beautiful  style  and  perfect  tone  ever  made,  now  on 
exhibition  at  481  Broadway,  New  York. 


B 


Breech-loading  Shot-Guns.  $10  to  $800.  Double  Shot-Guns, 
$8  to  $150.  Single  Guns,  $8  to  $10.  Rifles,  $.8  to  $75.  Re¬ 
volvers, $G  to' $25.  Send  Stamp  fop.  Price-List.  Army 
Guns,  Revolvers,  etc.,  bought  or  traded  for. 


Also  for  Campaign  Goods.  Address 
GOODSPEED’S  EMPIRE  PUBLISHING  HOUSE, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  or  New  York. 

5  MYSTERIOUS  PICTURES  FREE. 

"Wonderful,  Unique,  Puzzling,  Delicious,  Odd,  Strange. 
Send  stamp  for  postage  to  ADAMS  &  CO.,  Boston. 


A  (GENTS  Wanted. — Agents  make  more  money  at 
A  work  for  us  than  at  anything  else.  Particulars  free. 

G.  STINSON  <Ss  CO..  Fine  Art  Publishers ,  Portland.  Maine. 


BICKFORD  FAMILY  KNITTING  MACHINE. 


The  machine  we  this  week  bring  before  our  readers  is  one  which, 
in  the  accomplishment  of  varied  results  through  the  employment 
of  the  most  simple  means,  lias  been  rarely  equaled.  Those  who 
have  seen  the  complicated  knitting  machines  at  work  in  the  large 
factories,  which  at  present  lill  the  American  market  with  knit 
goods,  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  them  as  essentially  and 
necessarily  complex.  The  inventor  of  this  machine  lias  shown, 
however,  that  only  a  few  parts  are  necessary  to  accomplish  a  great 
variety  of  work,  and  also  that  these  parts  may  be  of  forms  easily 
understood,  put  together,  and  operated  by  those  unfamiliar  with 
machinery. 

We  have  taken  great  pleasure  in  personally  inspecting  and 
operating  this  machine,  and  have  become  convinced  that  it  com¬ 
prises  all  tlmt  is  essential  for  family  use. 

It  supplies  a  means  of  fabricating  many  articles  of  useful¬ 
ness  in  every  household.  A  groat  many  ornamental  kinds  of 
work  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  ililing  up  leisure  hours, 
but  becoming  tedious  and  burdensome  before  they  can  be 
completed  by  hand,  can  be  begun  and  finished  in  an  hour  or 
two,  in  such  a  perfect  manner  and  with  6iich  fa¬ 
cility,  that  the  delight  in  making  them  is  not 
marred  through  prolonged  labor.  We  can  con¬ 
ceive  of  nothing  more- fascinating  to  a  tasteful 
mind  than  the  rapid  production  of  lonns  of  beauty 
and  usefulness  effected  by  this  machine. 

The  merits  justly  claimed  for  it  are :  the  variety 
ot  work  it  executes ;  its  non-liability  to  get  out  of 
order  by  transportation  or  use;  the  perfect  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  is  made ;  ease  in  workimr,  and  ab- 
-  sence  of  noise  in  running;  the  little  skill  required 
Jo  operate  it,  and  its  capacity  to  knit  anything 
that  the  most  expert  operator  can  knit  or  crochet 
by  hand,  from  a  watch-cowl 
to  a  bed-blanket.  The  ma¬ 
chine,  having  no  tension, 
does  not  wear  or  tear  the 
yarn  to  pieces.  It  can, 
therefore,  be  raveled  and 
knit  over  and  over  again. 

[Scientific  American. 


Office  and  Salesroom, 

689  Broadway 

NEW  YORK. 

ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  SENT  BY  MAIL,  ON  APPLICATION. 

Efficient  and  reliable  Agents  wanted  in  every  section  of  the  country,  with  whom  the  most  liberal  terms  will  be  made. 
All  orders  and  communications  must  be  addressed  to 

BICKFORD  KNITTING  MACHINE  OO., 

DANA  BICKFORD,  President  and  General  Business  Superintendent. 

PEACH  CULTURE. 

Illustrated.  Cy  James  Alexander  Fulton.  Price,  $1.50. 

Among  the  fruits,  the  Peach,  if  not  the  most,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  all.  It  is  so  easily  raised,  comes  into 
bearing  so  soon,  and  is  so  delicious,  as  well  as  beautiful,  it 
is  impossible  that  it  should  not  be  a  favorite.  Living  in  the 
very  center  of  the  peach-growing  district ;  sharing  the  com¬ 
mon  interest  felt  in  the  subject;  deeply  impressed  with  its 
importance  to  the  individual  planters  themselves,  and  also 
to  the  community  at  large;  and  believing  that  alasting  bene¬ 
fit  could  lie  done  to  both,  the  author  has  been  induced  to 
prepare  this  work  on  peach  culture. 


“REMINGTON’S  ” 


Breech-loading  Sporting.  Hunting,  and  Target  Rifles.  Best 
in  the  World.  E.  REMINGTON  &  SONS,  281  and  283 
Broadway,  New  York. 

Cut  this  out  and  send  for  Illustrated  Price-List. 


ARGET  MADE  511X11  A  “REMINGTON  ' 
BREECH-LOADING  SPORTING  RIFLE. 


ANNUAL  FALL  LIST 
of  B  ulbs,  Seeds,  etc.,  etc., 
FOR  AUTUMN  PLANTING. 

Now  ready.  Free  to  all  who  apply. 

•TAMES  FLEMING,  Seed  Merchant  and  Grower, 
67  Nassau  street,  New  York. 


AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 

After  E.  Wolff,  Fresenius,  Krocker,  and  others.  Edited  by 
Prof.  G.  C.  CaMwell,  of  Cornell  University.  Price  $2.00. 

In  this  work  Professor  Caldwell  lias  brought  together  the 
processes  of  analysis  which  apply  especially  to  soils,  fertil¬ 
izers,  animals  and  plants,  and  their  products.  He  has  tested 
tiie  methods  of  the  best  foreign  authorities,  and  presented 
them  in  a  compact  hand-book.  Such  a  work  lias  long  been 
needed  by  all  who  teach  agricultural  chemistry,  and  by 
analytical  chemists  generally.  Professor  Caldwell  modestly 
calls  himself  the  editor,  but  liis  book  shows  that  he  has  not 
contented  himself  with  editing  the  works  of  others,  but  lias 
given  much  of  his  own  experience. 

Either  of  the  above  hooks  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  .of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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SUPERIOR  STANDARD  WORKS. 
Published  by  QRANGE~JUDD  AND  COMPANY. 
THE  HORSE.  FIELD  SPORTS. 


THE  PRACTICAL 


POULTRY  KEEPER. 

A  COMPLETE  AND  STANDARD  GUIDE  TO  THE 

MANAGEMENT  OF  POULTRY, 

FOB  DOMESTIC  USE,  THE  MARKETS,  OR 
EXHIBITION. 

Beautifully  Illustrated. 

By  L.  WRIGHT. 

NOTICES  BY  THIS  PRESS. 

This  hook  is  a  valuable  manual  for  everybody  who 
(beds  chickens  or  sells  eggs.  It  suits  at  once  the  plain 
poulterer  who  mnst  make  the  business  pay.  and  the  chick* 
en  fancier  whose  taste  is  for  gay  plumage,  and  strange, 
blight  birds.  The  most  valuable  portion  is  the  first  sec¬ 
tion,  extending  through  fifty-five  pages.  These  were  writ¬ 
ten  with  the  intention  of  producing  a  manual  so  plain, 
minute,  and  practical,  that  anyone  could,  by  using  it  as  a 
guide,  with  no  previous  experience  with  poultry,  become 
at  once  successful  in  producing  eggs,  young  chickens,  and 
fat  fowls  for  market.  The  author  has  not  missed  his  aim. 
The  middle  parts  of  Mr.  Wright’s  Manual  are  taken  up 
with  minute  directions  for  making  show  fowls  for  Fairs, 
a  nice  discussion  of  the  good  and  bad  points  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  breeds,  and  a  brief  sketch  of  such  fancy  stock  as 
peafowl,  pheasants,  and  water-fowl.  Then  follows  a 
section  on  artificial  batching,  and  another,  worth  special 

attention,  on  large  poultry  yards _ A  study  of  Mr. 

Wright’s  book  will  convince  any  farmer’s  wife  that  all 
she  needs  is  to  give  a  half  hour  each  day,  of  intelligent 
and  sagacious  attention  to  her  poultry,  in  order  to  obtain 
from  them,  not  tape,  and  knitting  needles,  and  buttons, 
and  nutmegs  merely,  but  the  family  supplies  of  sugar, 
shoes,  and  doth.  Few  York  Tribune. 

It  is  the  most  complete  and  valuable  work  on  the  mat¬ 
ters  of  which  it  treats  yet  published.  It  will  be  found  a 
plain  and  sufficient  guide  to  any  one  in  any  circumstances 
likely  to  occur,  and  is  illustrated  with  elegant  engravings 
of  many  breeds  of  fowls.  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

This  is  a  reprint,  with  numerous  wood  engravings,  of 
an  English  book,  the  object  of  which  is  to  convey  in 
plain  language  a  great  deal  of  practical  information  about 
the  breeding  and  management  of  poultry,  whether  for 
(domestic  use,  the  markets,  or  exhibition. . .  .The  book  is 
eminently  practical,  and  we  recommend  it  to  farmers  and 
ethers  interested  In  breeding  and  selling  poultry. 

Philadelphia  Press. 

It  is  a  handsome  volume,  brought  out  in  the  best  style, 
and  enriched  with  nearly  fifty  illusl  rat  ions.  It  is  evidently 
the  fruit  of  a  thorough,  practical  experience  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  fowls,  and  will  be  found  a  plain  and  sufficient 
guide  in  all  the  practical  details  of  poultry  management 
as  a  profitable  business.  United  IVesbyterian. 

The  subject  is  treated  fully  and  ably  by  an  experienced 
band,  and  the  volume  will  doubtless  find  a  large  sale 
among  the  growing  class  of  poultry  fanciers.  It  is  em¬ 
bellished  with  numerous  illustrative  engravings. 

Few  York  Observer. 

The  author  has  called  to  his  aid  a'.l  who  were  expert 
enced  in  the  subject,  whereof  he  writes,  and  the  conse- 
qnence  is  a  volume  of  more  than  ordinary  thoroughness 
and  exhaustiveness.  Rochester  Democrat. 

The  hook  is  a  complete  and  standard  guide  to  the  man¬ 
agement  of  poul'.  j  for  domestic  use,  the  market,  ant) 
for  exhibition.  Watchman  and  Deflector. 

PRICE.  POST-PAID,  $2.00. 

ORANGE  JUDO  &.  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


FRANK  FORESTER’S 

HORSE  &  HORSEMANSHIP 


OB’  AMERICA. 


By  HENRY  WM.  HERBERT. 


Revised,  corrected,  enlarged,  and  continued  to  1871, 
By  S.  D.  and  B.  G.  Bruce. 

Always  an  Acknowledged  Standard,  nnd  now 
the  most  Complete  and  Authentic  Work  on  the 
HORSE.  With  steel-engraved  portraits  of  Thirty 
of  the  most  famous 

REPRESENTATIVE  HORSES, 

including  pedigrees,  histories,  and  performances. 
Two  superb  royal  octavo  volumes  of  upward  of  1300  pages. 


Post-Paid,  Fifteen  Dollars. 


WALLACE’S 


American  Trotting  Register. 

CONTAINING  ALL  THAT  IS  KNOWN  OF  TIIE 

PEDIGREES  0?  TROTTING  DORSES, 

their  ancestors  and  descendants,  with  a  record  of 
All  published  performances  in  which  a  mile 
was  trotted  cr  paced  in  2.43  or  less, 
from  the  earliest  dates  until  the  close  of  1368,  and 
a  full  record  of  the  performances  of  1863  and  1870. 

Civing  complete  Summaries  cf  over  G,000  Contests. 

With  an  Introductory  Essay  on  the  true 
origin  of  the  American  Trotter.  And  a  set  of  Rules 
for  the  government  of  all  trials  cf  speed.  By  J. 
IT.  WALLACE,  compiler  of  Wallace's  American 
Stud-Book.  Royal  octavo. 

Post-paid,  Fivo  Dollars. 


WALLACE'S  AMERICAN  STUD-BOOK. 

Vol.  One.  Being  a  Compilation  of  the 

PEDIGREES  OF  AMERICAN  AND  IM¬ 
PORTED  BLOOD  HORSES, 

from  the  earliest  records,  with  an  Appendix  of  all 
named  animals  without  extended  Pedigrees  prior 
to  the  year  1340.  An  1  a  Supplement,  containing  a 
history  of  ail  Horses  and  Mares  that  have  trotted 
in  public  from  the  earliest  trotting  raecs  until  the 
close  of  1363.  By  J.  II.  WALLACE.  Royal  octavo 
of  over  1000  pages  elegantly  bound  i:i  extra  cloth, 
beveled  boards,  and  splendidly  illustrated. 
Post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 

Korse  Portraiture.  —  Bleeding, 

Bearing,  and  Training  Trotters.  Prepara¬ 
tions  tor  Races,  Management  in  the  Stable,  on 
the  Track,  Horse  Life,  etc.  By  Joseph  Cairn 
Simpson.  Post  octavo.  Post-paid,  $2.50. 


Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports. 

Embracing  the  Game  of  North  America,  Upland  Shoot¬ 
ing,  Ray  Shooting,  Wild  Sporting  of  the  Wilderness 
Forest,  Prairie,  and  Mountain  Sports,  Bear  Htintlag. 
Turkey  Shooting,  etc.  13th  edition,  revised  and  Illus¬ 
trated.  Two  post  octavo  volumes.  PoBt-pald,  $3.00. 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing. 

too  engravings.  Embracing  a  full  Illustrated  description 
of  the  Game  Fish  of  North  America ;  Trout  and  Salmon 
Fishing;  Siioal  Water  and  Deep  Sea  Fishing;  Lake  and 
River  Fishing  ;  Trolling,  Fly  pishing,  etc.  12tti  edition. 
One  post  octavo  volume,  l’oat-pald,  $3 A0. 

Frank  Forester’s  Complete  Manual 

For  Young  Sportsmen,  of  Fowling,  Fishing,  and  Field 
Sports.  With  directions  for  handling  the  Gun.  the  Ride, 
nndtlieRod.  Artof  Shootlngon  the  Wing.  The  Break¬ 
ing,  Management,  and  Hunting  of  the  Dog.  The  vari¬ 
eties  and  habits  of  Game.  River,  Lake,  and  Boa  Fishing. 
Post  octavo.  Post-paid,  $3.06. 

Frank  Forester’s  American  Game  in  its 

SEASONS,  Fully  Illustrated  and  Described.  Hew  edi¬ 
tion,  pest-paid,  $3.00. 

The  Dog. 

By  Dinks.  Mayhcw  &  Hntehinson.  Compiled  and  edited 
by  Frank  Forester.  Containing  full  instructions  In  aR 
that  relates  to  the  Breeding,  Rearing,  Breaking,  Kennel¬ 
ing.  and  Conditioning  of  Dogs,  with  valuable  recipes  for 
the  treatment  of  all  diseases.  Illustrated.  Post  octavo. 
Post-paid,  $3.00. 

The  Dead  Shot: 

Or,  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide  ;  a  Treatise  on  the  use 
of  the  Gun,  with  Rudimentary  and  Finishing  Lessons  la 
the  Art  of  Shooting  Game  of  all  kinds.  By  Marksman. 
Post-paid,  $1.75. 

The  Crack  Shot: 

Or,  Young  Rifleman’s  Complete  Guide:  being  a  Treatise 
on  the  use  of  the  Rifle,  with  Lessons,  including  a  full  de¬ 
scription  of  I  he  latest  improved  breech-loading  weapons; 
rules  and  regulations  for  Target  Practice,Hn<rdlrection8 
forHuutingGame.  By  EdwardC.  Barber.  Pot,  b-puid, $1.75. 

Gnn,  Rod,  and  Saddle. 

Nearly  flftv  practical  articles  on  subjects  connected  with 
Fishing,  Shooting,  Racing,  Trotting,  etc.  Post-paid,  $1. 


Frank  Forester.— The  Captains  of  the  Old 

WORLD,  aa  Compared  with  the  Great  Modem  Strate¬ 
gists;  their  Camnaigns,  Characters,  and  Conduct,  from 
the  Persian  to  the  Tunic  Wars.  By  Henry  William 
Herbert.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

Frank  Forester,— The  Captains  of  the 

GREAT  ROMAN  REPUBLIC,  a3  Compared  with  the 
Great  Modern  Strategists;  their  Campaigns,  Characters, 
and  Conduct,  from  the  Punic  Wars  lo  the  death  of  Cajsar. 
By  Henry  William  Herbert.  Post-paid,  $S/X>. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural 

BUILDINGS.  Designs  nnd  Plans  of  J  lot-beds.  Cold  Phfc, 
Propagating  Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Hot  nnd  Coffl 
Graperies,  Greenhouses.Conservatories.  Orchard  Houses, 
etc.,  with  the  various  inodes  of  Ventilating  and  Heating. 
Post-paid,  $1.51). 

Jacques’  Manual  cf  the  Garden,  Farm, 

AND  BARN-YARD.  Embracing  the  Cultivation  of 
Vegetables,  Fruit.  Flowers,  all  Field  Crops,  Details  of 
Farm  Work  and  Hearing  Domestic  Animals.  New  and 
Revised  Edition.  One  volume.  Po6t-paid,  $1.75. 

Young  Farmer’s  Manual. 

Vol.  1.  The  Form  and  the  Workshop,  with  Practical! 
Direei ions  for  1  ying  out  a  Farm.  Erecting  Buildings, 
Fences,  Farm  Gates,  Selecting  good  Farm  nnd  Shop 
Tools,  and  performing  Farm  Operations.  Fully  illu4> 
trated.  Post-paid,  $1.75. 

Younj  Farmer’s  Manual. 

Vol.  II.  How  to  Make  Farming  Pay,  with  full  Details  of 
‘  F:\rmManagement.  Character  of  Solis.  Plowing,  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Grass  Lands.  Manures,  Farm  Implements,  Stock, 
Drainage,  Planting,  Harvesting,  etc.  Illustrated.  Post¬ 
paid,  $1.75. 

Hunnann’s  Grapes  and  T7inc. 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Native  Grape  and  Manufacture 
of  American  'Vine.  r»y  Geo.  llusmann,  of  Missouri. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Elliott’s  Lawn  and  Shado  Trees. 

For  Planting  Parks,  Gardens,  Cemeteries,  Private 
Grounds,  and  Avenues.  Fully  Illustrated  and  described. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Culturist. 

The  Cultivation  of  Forest  Trees  for  Shade,  for  Shelter, 
for  Fuel,  for  Timber,  and  for  Profit.  Illustrated.  Post- 
paid,  $1.50. 
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THE  BECKWITH  $10  SEWING  MACHINE. 


©BBCBIPTiON.— c,  clamp  holding  machine  upon  edge  of  table;  w,  shield  over  wheels,  with  an  opening  to  show 
the  wheels;  e,  the  crank-bar  or  pinion-arm,  by  which  b,  the  upper  arm,  is  moved ;  «,  the  lower  arm ;  /*,  cloth 
plate;  n ,  needle ;  &>  thumb-screw  to  hold  tho  needle ;  d,  presser  foot-spring ;  rt  tension  screw  and  disks ;  s%  spool 
of  thread;  m  mores  the  stitch*maker  which  can  not  be  readily  shown.  Id  is  very  simple  in  form  and  sure. 


.A.  GREAT  BOOIST. 

A  Good  Cheap 
Sewing-Machine  at  Last. 

We  have  been  offering  as  a  Premium,  for  some  months 
past,  the  Beckwith  new  $10  Sewing  Ma¬ 
chine,  which  has  been  fully  described  in  the  American 
Agriculturist  for  March  and  April.  Wo  have  already  given 
and  sold  some  hundreds  of  these  machines,  and  testimo¬ 
nials  of  satisfaction  are  coming  from  every  quarter. 

Hundreds  of  letters  have  been  received  by  us  and  by  the 
Beckwith  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  extracts  from  a  few  of  which 
are  given  below. 


Van  Burbn,  Ark.,  May,  1872. 
Gentlemen:  We  have  just  received  trom  Orange  Judd 
A  Co.  one  of  your  machines.  Wo  are  very  much  pleased 
with  It,  and  write  to  know  terms  to  agents. 

Respectfully,  DECHERD  BROS. 


Concord,  Ohio,  April,  1872. 

Gentlemen  :  1  purchased  one  of  your  machines  of 
Orange  Judd  &  Co.  My  wife  is  learning  to  use  it.  Wo  are 
much  pleased  with  it  thus  far. 

Tours  truly,  R.  BURR. 


No.  3,  A.  &  G.  R.R.,  Georgia,  April,  1872. 

Gentlemen:  Seeing  your  Improved  machine  advertised 
In  the  American  Agriculturist,  and  relying  on  Orange  Judd 
A  Co.’s  statements,  we  sent  to  them  and  got  one  of  your 
maohlnes,  with  which  we  are  much  pleased,  flave  shown 
it  to  several  friends,  and  I  presume  several  orders  will  soon 
be  sent  to  Orange  Judd  &  Co.  or  to  you. 

Respectfully  yours,  J.  A.  M.  RING. 


New  York,  May.  1872. 

Gentlemen:  It  is  due  your  laudable  enterprise  to  state 
that,  having  bad  in  my  family  one  of  the  Beckwith  Sewing 
Machines  from  Its  It  rat  appearance,  its  great  merits  are  more 
apparent  the  longer  we  use  i  .  My  wife  makes  all  her 
dresses  on  it  with  ease  and  perfect  satisfaction,  as  well  as 
everything  else  site  desires  to  sew.  She  lias  recently  made 
a  heavy  silk  dress  wi i  h  it.  and  is  now  making  a  light,  sum¬ 
mer  dress.  Havjcg  cormeriy  '.etr.  ^^n  turned  to  I  lie  use 


of  first-class  large  machines,  she  greatly  prefers  the  little 
Beckwith.  Its  ease  of  operation.  Its  simplicity,  and  always 
being  In  perfect  order,  together  with  the  great  convenience 
of  taking  it  with  lier  wherever  she  goes,  and  of  using  it 
wherever  she  pleases,  are  considerations  so  greatly  in  its 
favor,  that  it  must  soon  becomp  the  favorite  of  every  house¬ 
hold.  Tours  respectfully, 

LEANDER  FOX.  2«  Varlck  St.,  N.  Y. 


Washington.  D.  C.,  March,  1S72. 

Gentlemen  :  Received  the  machine  and  letter  sent  by 
you  on  the  8tli  Inst.  After  an  examination  and  trial  of  tho 
former,  sewing  with  it  nearly  the  whole  of  several  gar¬ 
ments,  Including  one  of  eloth,  I  can  say  that  it  gives  entire 
satisfaction.  Very  respectfully  yours,  etc., 

IX.  L.  CLARK. 


Chestnut  Creek,  Ala.,  April,  1872. 

Gentlemen:  On  the  30th  day  of  Marcli  la6t,  my  wife,  Mrs. 
E.  A.  Floyd,  inclosed  $10  to  the  Beckwith  Sewing  Machine 
Co.,  and  waiting  several  weeks  she  became  very  impatient, 
as  women  usually  do,  hut  she  has  received  the  Beckwith 
Sewing  Machine  in  good  order  and  complete  in  every  part, 
and  say3  Blie  would  not  take  fifty  dollars  for  it  if  she  could 
not  get  nnother  like  it.  It  does  all  you  claim  for  it.  Several 
persons  have  seen  this  machine  at  work,  and  are  well  pleased 
with  it.  If  you  would  receive  the  money  through  the  Ex¬ 
press  Co.  on  delivery,  I  would  like  to  have  one  dozen  of 
them  sent  immediately  to  this  office.  I  am  satisfied  that  I 
can  sell  one  dozen  per  week  easily-.  lam  County  Surveyor 
for  Baker  County,  and  mixing  with  the  people  daily. 

Respectfully  yours,  etc,  GEO.  W.  FLOYD. 


Ksnansville,  Doi-lin  Co.,  N.  C,  April,  1872. 
Gentlemen:  The  machine  lias  been  received,  and  works 
like  a  charm.  Yours  respectfully,  II.  II.  BROWN. 


Brunswick,  Maine,  March,  1S72. 
Gentlemen:  Your  machine  was  received  in  good  order, 
and  I  think  very  highly  of  it,  and  they  will  find  a  ready  sale. 
Should  he  very  happy  to  take  the  agency  or  huy  machines 
of  you  to  sell  again.  Yours  truly, 

B.  L.  DENNISON. 


Hamilton.  Loudoun  Co,  Va. 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  terms  to  agents  for  the 
Beckwith  Sewing  Machine.  We  are  much  pleased  with 
ours.  I  would  like  to  have  the  agency  of  tills  comity,  if 
terms  are  satisfactory. 

Very  respectfully,  WM.  H.  BAI  T- 


Anna,  Union  Co,  III,  March,  1818. 

Gentlemen  :  Yours  of  late  date  to  hand,  and  content* 
noted.  Am  glad  to  learn  your  demand  Is  more  than  you 
can  supply,  and  hope  you  every  Buccees  possible.  My 
machine  came  nil  right,  nnd  sucli  a  novelty  you  can  imagine; 
and  so  surprising  to  do  such  work,  is  really  astonishing  1 
Have  experimented  considerably,  and  am  well  pleased,  and 
think  I  will  soon  be  nn  «  Xpert  at  the  business. 

Tours  truly,  W.  S.  MORGAN. 


Salisbury,  Md,  March.  1878. 

Gentlemen:  The  sewing  machine  came  safely  to  bandt 
nnd  on  trial  I  find  It  complete.  The  denrest  little  machine 
ever  was  made.  I  mil  quite  in  love  with  it.  A  gentleman 
told  me  last  night  that  lie  believed  I  could  sell  a  hundred 
here  In  town,  and  urged  me  to  write  and  get  the  agency. 

Tours  respectfully.  Miss  SALL1E  BUBIL 


Fond  du  Lao,  Wis,  March,  1872. 

Grntlrmen:  I  have  received  flora  the  office  of  tho 
American  Agriculturist  one  of  your  $10  sewing  machines, 
nnd  nm  so  much  pleased  with  it  that  I  would  like  to  knot* 
on  what  terms  you  supply  agents,  nnd  what  la  required  of 
them.  An  early  reply  will  oblige 

Mrs.  EDWARD  COLMAR, 


Columbus,  Ga„  April,  1873. 

Gentlemen:  I  purchased  a  sample  of  the  “Beckwith 
Sewing-Machine"  while  in  Savannah,  Ga„  for  a  lady  friend. 
She  has  received  it,  and  Is  perfectly  satisfied  with  it.  I  am 
confident,  from  the  merits  of  the  machine,  that  many  of 
them  can  be  sold  In  the  Southern  country,  from  the  fact 
that  thousands  would  buy  machines  if  they  could  get  a 
cheap  meritorious  one. 

You  rs  truly,  L.  C.  DUES. 


Lower  Maccan,  Cumberland  Co,  N.  S,  April,  187S. 

Gentlemen:  I  received  thwie  Beckth  Sewing-Machine  a 
few  days  ago,  and  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  It.  It  exceeds 
my  expectations,  nnd  thoBe  who  have  seen  It  pronounce  1$ 
beautiful.  Yery  truly  yours, 

ISAAC  HARRISON. 


Bedford  Co,  Va,  March,  1878. 

Gentlemen  :  Some  time  since,  I  got  for  my  wife  one  of 
your  sewing-machines,  and  she  and  I  are  bo  well  pleased 
with  it,  and  think  It  comes  up  so  nigh  to  what  It  promise^ 
that  I  have  determined  to  apply  to  you  for  an  agency.  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  can  sell  a  good  many  of  them,  and  can  make  a  good 
thing  of  it  both  for  yourselves  nnd  me.  I  do  not  know  of 
there  being  another  machine  of  the  kind  in  the  county.  If 
you  choose  to  entertain  my  proposition,  I  refer  you  (for  my 
character)  to  our  Circuit  County  Judge,  or  the  Clerks  of 
our  County  or  Circuit  Court,  or  any  one  you  may  happen  to 
know  in  the  County  of  Bedford,  Va. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Da.  JNO.  S.  MITCHELL, 

Liberty,  Bedford  Co,  Va. 


Wo  have  contracted  with  the  Beck  with  Sewing  Machine 
Company  for  a  Urge  number  of  them  to  Bupply  our  own 
friends,  anil  as  Premiums.  Each  machine  is  pat 
in  a  neat,  compact  box,  with  hemmer  and  guide ,  oil-can, 
bottle  cf  oil ,  thread ,  different-sized  needles,  etc.,  with  full 
Printed  Directions  forusing,  and  delivered  to  any  expres* 
office  in  this  city,  without  extra  charge  above  the  $10. 
As  we  huy  the  machines  at  wholesale  price,  we  have  de¬ 
cided  to  give  our  readers  some  advantage  of  this,  and  wo 
therefore  propose  to  make  a  present  for  himself  Of 
herself,  or  for  any  friend,  of  one  copy  of  Hearth  and 
Home  or  two  copies  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
for  the  balance  cf  this  year  (1872),  to  those  persons  who 
send  us  $13  for  one  of  the  machines  while  this  offer 
13  continued. 

Tho  New  Sewing  machine  as  a  Premium 
without  money. 

To  enable  those  to  get  this  machine  who  can  not  raise 
even  the  $10  to  huy  it,  we  make  the  following  offer : 

We  will  send  the  machine  free  to  any 
one  who  will  collect  and  forward  SIX  sub¬ 
scribers  for  HEARTH  AND  HSimii  oue 
year  at  0 3  each  ;  or  TWELVE  subscri¬ 
bers  to  AJIERICAN  AGKICUI/ffSJRIST 
for  one  year,  at  $1.50  each. 

f3P“  Almost  any  lady  can  readily  secure  this  smali 
number  of  subscribers  and  get  a  machine  f  fee ;  or 
some  friend  can  thus  obtain  it  for  her,  as  a  present. 

Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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Farms  and  Plantations  for  Grain 
Threshing.  Food  Cooking  lin¬ 
stock, Cotton  Ginning,  Sawing,  etc. 
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CHARLES  DU  HAYS, 

Author  of  the  “  Dictionary  of  the  Pure  Race ;  ”  “  Trotters ;  " 
“  The  Horse-Breeder’s  Guide  ;  ”  etc. 

FINELY  ILLPSTRATEB. 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 
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Cross.  Improvement  liy  Means  of  the  Stud-Book.  Re¬ 
capitulation. 

Part  Tiiied. 
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American  Pomology.— Apples . $3.00 

This  volume  has  144  pages,  the  first.  315  of  which  arc 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  general  subjects  of 
propagation,  nursery  culture,  selection  and  planting, 
cultivation  of  orchards,  care  of  fruit,  insects,  and  the 
like;  the  remainder  is  occupied  with  descriptiOnsof 
apples.  With  the  richness  of  material  at  hand,  the 
trouble  was  to  decide  what  to  leave  out.  It  contains 
293  Illustrations.  Contents  :  I.  Introductory. — II. 
History  of  the  Apple.  —  ni.  Propagation.  Buds  and 
Cuttings —  Grafting  —  Budding  —  The  Nursery.  —  IV. 
Dwarfing. — Y.  Diseases. — VI.  The  Site  for  an  Orchard. 
VII.  Preparation  of  Soil  for  an  Orchard. — VIII.  Se¬ 
lection  and  Planting. — IX.  Culture,  etc. — X.  Philoso¬ 
phy  of  Pruning. — XI.  Thinning. — XII.  Ripening  and 
Preserving  Fruits.  —  XIH  and  XIY.  Insects.  —  XV. 
Characters  of  Fruits  and  their  Value — Terms  used. — 
XVX  Classification.  Necessity  for  —  Basis  of—  Char¬ 
acters —  Shape — Its  Regularity — Flavor — Color —  Their 
several  Values,  etc.,  Description  of  Apples. — XVII. 
Fruit  Lists — Catalogue  aud  Index  of  Fruits.  By  Doct. 
John  A.  Warder,  President  Ohio  Pomological  Socie 
ty;  j  Vice-President  American  Pomological  Society 
Cloth,  12mo.,  144  pp. 


HOW  CROPS  GROW, 

A  Treatise  ou  the  Chemical  Composition,  structure,  and 
Life  Of  the  Plant.  With  numerous  illustrations  and  tables 
of  analyses.  By  Prof.  Samuel  W  .  Johnson,  of 
Yale  College.  Price  $2.00, 

This  book  is  a  guide  to  the  knowledge  of  agricultural 
plants,  their  composition,  their  structure,  and  modes  of  de¬ 
velopment  and  growth;  of  the  complex  organization  of 
plants,  and  the  uses  of  the  parts ;  the  germination  of  seeds, 
and  the  food  of  plants  obtained  both  from  the  air  and  the 
soil.  Very  full  and  accurate  tables  of  analyses  are  given, 
and  tables  of  the  proportions  existing  between  different 
principles,  oily,  starchy,  or  nitrogenous,  iu  the  same  and 
different  plants.  The  hook  is  an  invaluable  one  to  all  real 
students  of  agriculture. 


HOW  CROPS  FEEB. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Atmosphere,  aud  the  Soil  as  related  to 
the  Nutrition  of  Agricultural  Plants.  Illustrated.  By  Prof. 

Samul  W.  Johnson,  of  Yale  College.  Price,  $2.00. 

The  work  entitled  ”  How  Crops  Grow”  lias  been  received 
with  very  great  favor,  not  only  in  America,  but  in  Europe. 
It  has  been  republished  in  England  under  the  joint  Editor¬ 
ship  of  Professors  Church  and  Dyer,  of  the  Royal  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  at  Cirencester,  and  a  translation  into  German 
has  been  published,  at  the  instigation  of  Professor  von  Liebig. 
The  author,  therefore,  puts  forth  this  volume— tile  com¬ 
panion  and  complement  to  the  former— with  the  hope  that  it 
also  will  he  welcomed  by  those  who  appreciate  the  scientific 
aspects  of  Agriculture,  and  are  persuaded  that  a  true 
Theory  is  the  surest  guide  to  a  successful  Practice. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


PARSONS  ON  THE  ROSE. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Propagation,  Culture,  and  History  of 
the  Rose.  Revised  and  newly  electrotyped.  Illustrated. 
By  Samuel  B.  Parsons.  Price  $1 .50. 

The  Rose  is  the  only  flower  that  can  be  said  to  have  a  his¬ 
tory.  It  is  popular  now  and  was  so  centuries  ago.  In  his 
work  upon  the  Rose,  Mr.  Parsons  has  gathered  up  the  curi¬ 
ous  legends  concerning  the  flower,  and  gives  us  an  idea  of 
the  esteem  iu  which  it  was  held  in  former  times.  A  simple 
garden  classification  lias  been  adopted,  and  the  leading  vari¬ 
eties  under  eacli  class  enumerated  and  briefly  described. 
The  chapters  on  multiplication,  cultivation,  and  training, 
are  very  full,  aud  the  work  is  altogether  the  most  complete 
of  any  before  the  public. 

Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price  by 
ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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American  Story.9’ 


THE 

HOOSIER 


SCHOOL-  MASTER,. 

By  EDWARD  EGGLESTON. 

Finely  Illustrated,  with  12  Full-Page 
Engravings  on  Tinted  Paper, 

and  Numerous  Other 
Cuts. 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

It  is  in  the  fullest  sense  a  powerful  novel,  and  displays  an 
originality  as  rare  as  it  is  fascinating.— St.  Louis  Democrat. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  works  of  fiction  we  have  read  for 
many  a  day.  We  knew  many  of  the  characters  in  it,  that  is, 
we  have  seen  men,  women,  and  children  like  them.  It  will 
do.—  Central  Christian  Advocate. 

It  Is  the  best  serial  we  ever  remember  to  have  read. 
Except  in  length  and  number  of  characters,  it  is  not  behind 
Dickens's  masterpiece,  “David  Copperfield.”  It  is  true  to 
nature ;  nothing  is  distorted,  nothing  overdrawn ;  it  has  not 
an  impossible  character  in  it  .—  The  Commonwealth,  Salem,  O. 

Though  many  will  view  the  book  from  every  other  stand¬ 
point,  we  think  its  greatest  charm  is  in  the  fact  that  it  brings 
one  nearer  to  Christ.  Oh !  witli  our  hand  in  Shocky's,  we 
assure  all  that  are  in  any  doubt  that  God  hasn't  forgot,  and 
that  He  never  will  forget;  and  though  sometimes  He  chooses 
to  lead  ns  through  the  night,  the  way  is  always  heaven¬ 
ward.—  Wood’s  Household  Magazine. 

The  plot  is  very  simple,  and  of  easy  prevision  from  the 
first,  being  the  struggles  of  Ralph  Hartsook  with  the  young 
Idea  in  the  district  school  on  Flat  Creek,  where  the  twig 

was  early  bent  to  thrash  the  school-master . The  story 

is  very  well  told,  in  a  plain  fashion,  without  finely-studied 

points . Mr.  Eggleston  is  the  first  to  toucli  in  fiction 

tlie  kind  of  life  he  has  represented,  and  we  imagine  that 
future  observers  will  hardly  touch  it  in  more  points.  Its 
traits  seem  to  be  all  here,  both  the  good  and  the  bad  ;  but 
that  it  is  a  past  or  passing  state  of  things  is  sufficiently 
testified  by  the  fact,  to  which  Mr.  Eggleston  alludes  in  his 
preface,  that  the  story,  as  it  appeared  serially,  was  nowhere 
more  popular  than  in  Southern  Indiana.  Flat  Creek, 
Hoopole  County,  would  not,  we  imagine,  have  been  so  well 
pleased  thirty  years  ago  with  a  portrait  which,  at  any  rate, 
is  not  flattered.— Atlantic  Monthly. 

Eggleston’s  “Hoosier  School-Master”  is  full  of  rich  and 
racy  humor,  and  makes  us  regret  that  its  author  lias  turned 
liis  back  to  the  pulpit,  in  which  wit  is  needed  quite  as  much 
:as  wisdom,  and  the  ability  to  make  men  laugh  is  only  less 
valuable  than  the  power  of  making  them  weep.  In  fact,  as 
a  general  thing,  he  who  can  not  raise  a  smile  on  people's  faces 
may  pump  in  vain  for  tears.—  Golden,  Age ,  N.Y. 

Dr.  Eggleston  lived  as  a  boy  In  this  region  (Southern  In¬ 
diana),  and  this  book  i9  a  faithful  witness  that  the  impres¬ 
sion  made  upon  his  mind  by  its  social  peculiarities  remains 
-to  this  day  perfectly  distinct  and  legible.  Indeed,  we  have 
rarely  read  any  story  whose  truthfulness  as  a  picture  of  life 
avas  more  apparent.  The  characters  are  clearly  drawn ;  the 
conversation  is  natural ;  the  whole  view  of  the  backwoods 
society  is  consistent  and  lifelike.— IF.  Y.  Independent. 

It  might  be  dramatized  so  as  to  make  a  most  effective  play. 
There  is  all  the  material  in  the  book,  and  a  good  deal  of  the 
work  already  done  to  hand.— Newburyport  (Mass.)  Herald. 

It  is  published  in  the  neat  and  attractive  form  which 
makes  all  the  publications  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co.  such  a 
tasty  and  welcome  addition  to  the  library  or  library  table. 
Of  the  story  itself  we  have  had  occasion  to  speak  before  in 
terms  of  unqualified  admiration.— Kansas  Spirit,  Lawrence, 
Kansas. 

Mr.  Eggleston’s  powerful  novel,  “The  Hoosier  School- 
Master,”  increases  in  interest  as  it  goes  on,  and  contains 
some  characters  truly  original.— Springfield  Republican. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID . $1.25. 

Orange  Judd  &  Co., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban  Houses .  1  50 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden. .  2  50 

" . .  30 

23 

i  no 

1  75 
1  00 
1  50 
I  00 


Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier 
Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures... 

Boussinganlt's  Rural  Economy . 

Brock’s  New  Book  of  Flowers . 

Brill’s  Farm-Gardening  and  Seed-Growin 

Buist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory . 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener  . 

Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis .  2  00 

Chorlton’s  Grape-Grower’s  Guide... 

Cobbett's  American  Gardener . 

Cole's  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book 

Cole’s  Veterinarian . 

Copeland’s  Country  Life .  5  00 

Copley's  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets .  3  00 

Crack  Shot.  (Barber.) .  1  " 

Groff's  Model  Suburban  Architecture. . . 


75 


1  ' 

5  00 

Dadd's  (Geo.  H.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor .  1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor  .  1  50 

Dana’s  Muck  Manna] .  1  25 

Darwin's  Variation  ot  Animals  and  Plants.  2  Volumes.  6  00 

Dead  Shot;  or  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide .  1  75 

De  Voe's  Market  Assistant  .  2  50 

Downing’s  Fruits  &  Fruit  Trees.  NewEd.  Oct., 1122pp.  4  00 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening. . .  6  50 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry .  75 

Eggleston’s  Hoosier  School-Master .  1  25 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit  Grower’s  Guide .  1  .'.0 

Eveleth’s  School  House  Architecture .  ..  10  00 

Field's  (Thomas  VV.)  Pear  Culture .  1  25 

Flax  Culture . .  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports.  Svo.,  2  vols .  6  00 

Frank  Forester's  Fish  and  Fishing.  8  vo.,  100  eng’s _  3"50 

FrankForester's  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen.  Svo.  3,00 
Frank  Forester's  Horse  and  Horsemanship.  Svo.,  2  vols.  15  00 

French’s  Farm  Drainage .  1  50 

Fuller's  Forest  Tree  Culturist . .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist .  .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Culturist .  20 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture .  .  1  50 

Gregory  on  Squashes . paper..  30 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows .  75 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle .  1  00 

Harney’s  Barns.  Out-buildings,  and  Fences  .  10  00 

Harris' Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation,  clo.  $4;  col.  pits  6.50 

Harris  on  the  Pig .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture .  1  50 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Housekeepers .  1  75 

Hoopes’  Book  of  Evergreens .  3  00 

Hooper's  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30c _ cloth. .  60 

Hop  Culture .  40 

Hunter  and  Trapper .  1  00 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  House .  1  50 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden  and  Farm-Yard .  2  50 

Johnson's  How  Crops  Feed .  2  00 

Johnson's  How  Crops  Grow . .  .  2  00 

Johnson's  Peat  and  Its  Uses .  1  25 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry .  .  ...  1  75 

Johnston's  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  50 

Leucharis  How  to  Build  Ilot-Houses .  1  50 

Lyman’s  Cotton  Culture .  1  50 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot .  75 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine.  — .  100 

Mrs.  Cornelius’s  Young  Housekeeper’s  Friend .  1  50 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview .  1  25 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture .  75 

Onion  Culture . 20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . paper,  30c _ cloth..  60 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture .  73 

Parsons  on  the  Rose.  By  Samuel  B.  Parsons .  1  50 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer .  60 

Percheron  Horse .  ..  100 

Potato  Culture.  (Prize  Essay.) .  paper..  25 

Quinbv's  Mysteries  of  Bee  Keeping . .  l  50 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry. .  .  150 

Randall’s  Fine- Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  00 

Richardson  on  the  Dog . paper,  30c _ cloth _  60 

Rivers’  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1  00 

Rural  Church  Architecture.  Folio,  in  colors,  45  plates.  12  00 

Saunders’ Domestic  Poultry  .paper,  40c _ hound..  75 

Selienck’s  Gardener’s  Text-Book .  .  75 

Simpson’s  Horse  Portraiture .  2  50 

Skillful  Housewife .  —  75 

Stewart's  (John)  Stable  Book .  1  50 

Tlie  Dog.  By  Dinks,  Mayhew,  and  Hutchinson .  3  00 

Thomas’  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery .  l  50 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals .  1  00 

Tim  Bunker  Papers .  1  50 

Tobacco  Culture .  25 

Turner’s  Cotton  Planter’s  Manual .  1  50 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register .  5  00 

Wallace's  American  Stud  Book.  Vol.  1 .  10  00 

Warder’s  American  Pomology .  .  3  00 

Warder's  Hedges  and  Evergreens .  1  50 

Waiting's  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health .  1  50 

Waring’s  Element's  of  Agriculture .  1  60 

Waring’s  Earth  Closets  and  Earth  Sewage .  50 

Weidemnann’s  Beautifying  Country  Homes.  A  superb 

quarto  volume.  24  lithograph  plates,  in  colors _  15  00 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes .  2  00 

Wheeler's  Homes  for  the  People .  3  00 

White’s  Cranberry  Culture .  1  25 

White's  Gardening  for  the  South .  2  00 

Woodward's  Cottages  and  Farm-Houses .  1  50 

Woodward's  Suburban  and  Country  Houses..  .  150 

Woodward's  Country  Homes .  150 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings.  .  1  50 

Woodward's  National  Architect  . 1200 

Wright’. S'  Practical  Poultry  Keeper .  2  00 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  tlie  Horse .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle .  1  50 

Youatt  on  tlie  Hog .  1  0) 

Youatt  on  Sheep . .  100 

O.  J.  &  Co.  keep  in  Stock  tlie  following  Books  : 

Architecture.  By  Cummings  &  Miller . $10  00 

“  Bickneil's  Village  Builder .  10  00 

“  Principles  and  Practice  of.  Bv  Loring&Jenney  12  00 

“  Review  and  American  Builder's  Journal.  By 

S.  Sloan.  In  Nos.,  each .  50 

Art  of  Saw  Filing.  (Holly.) .  75 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States .  1  50 

~  -  •  2  00 

2  50 
5  00 


Carpenters  and  Joiners’ Hand-Book.  (Holly) . 

Carpenter  and  Joiner.  (R.  Riddell.) . 

Chemistry  of  tlie  Farm.  (Nichols.) . 

Cider-Maker’s  Manual . 

Downing’s  Cottage  Residences . ” . 

Downing’s  Rural  Ji6says . 

Du  Brcuil’s  Vineyard  Culture.  (Dr.  Warder’.).. . 

Farming  for  Boys . . . 

Fishing  in  American  Waters.  (Scott.) . 

Flagg's  European  Vineyards . 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses . 

Flint’s  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming . 

Geyelin’s  Poultry  Breeding . 

Gray’s  How  Plants  Grow . 

Gray's  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons,  in  one  vol . 

Gray’s  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany . 

Haraztliy’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine-Making . 

Hatfield’s  American  J  louse  Carpenter . 

Hay’s  Interior  Decorator.  . .  . 

Horse  Training  Made  Easy.  (Jennings.) . .  . 

Husinann’s  Grapes  and  Wine .  . •. . . 

Jennings  on  Catile . 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry . 

Jennings  on  tlie  Horse  and  his  Diseases . 

Kemp’s  Landscape  Gardening . 

Langstroth  on  tlie  Honey  Bee . 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor . 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management . 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers . 

Blanks  for  do  do  "  do . 

Manufacture  of  Vinegar  (Dnssauce) . .  . 

Mechanic’s  Companion.  (Nicholson.) . 

Morrell's  American  Shepherd.  . 

Mrs.  Hale’s  New  Cook  Book . 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood .  . 

Norris'  Fish  Culture .  . 

Packard’s  A  Guide  to  tlie  Study  of  Insects . 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Varnislier . 

Quincy  (Hon.  Josinli)  on  Soiling  Cattle .  . 

Quinn’s  Money  in  tlie  Garden . . 

Quinn's  Pear  Culture  for  Profit . . 

Rand’s  Bulbs . 

Rand's  Flowers  for  Parlor  and  Garden . 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs.  Bound,  6  vols.,  eacli . 

Riddell’s  New  Elements  of  Hand  Railing .  . 

Roosevelt’s  Five  Acres  too  Much . 

Rural  Studies . 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book . 

Silloway's  Modern  Carpentry . 

Strong's  Cultivation  of  the  Grape . 

Tegctineier’s  Poultry  Book . 

Ten  Acres  Enough . 

Tlie  Horse.  (Stonehenge.)  Eng.  edition, Svo.,  622  pages. 

The  Mule.  (Riley.)  . 

Thomas’  Fruit  Culturist . 

Trapper’s  Guide .  . . 

Tucker's  Register  ot  Rural  Affairs . 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages .  . . 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden . 

Youmans's  Household  Science . 
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BARRY’S 


FRUIT  GARDEN. 


By  P.  BARRY. 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

“Barry's  Fruit  Garden”  is  one  of  those  practical,  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated,  and  comprehensive  manuals  which  Orange 
Judd  &  Co.  delight  to  publish.  It  seems  to  tell  almost 
everything  which  one  book  can  tell  about  the  ins  and  outs 
and  ways  and  means  of  fruit  culture.  —  2'he  Advance 
(Chicago). 

This  volume  of  400  pages,  as  its  title  implies,  is  devoted  to 
the  culture  of  fruits  of  every  variety  in  orchards  and  gar¬ 
dens.  It  describes  tlie  diseases  incident  to  the  various  fruit 
trees,  tlie  kinds  of  insects  that  prey  upon  them,  and  tlie 
remedies  for  ridding  trees  of  tlie  evil.— Scientific  American. 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden  strikes  us  as  about  as  complete  a 
manual  of  tlie  kind  as  could  be  desired.  Nearly  everything, 
in  fine,  needed  seems  to  be  provided  in  this  compact  volume, 
and  its  abundant  illustrations  render  everything  intelligible 
to  even  tlie  uninitiated.—  The  Methodist  (N.  Y.). 

Tlie  author  writes  from  bis  own  practical  experience  ;  and 
that  experience  is  of  no  ordinary  character,  being  tlie  result 
of  more  than  thirty  years’  work  at  tlie  head  of  tlie  largest 
nursery  in  America,  where  every  operation  is  conducted 
with  eminent  skill.— The  Country  Gentleman. 

It  explains  all  the  minutiae  of  fruit-gardening,  even  to  the 
implements,  copiously  illustrated  by  engravings,  so  that  the 
merest  novice  need  not  err;  gives  descriptions  of  all  tlie 
different  kinds  of  fruit  that  can  be  raised  in  our' climate  in 
every  stage  of  their  lives,  from  tlie  germ  to  the  fruit-bearing 
period,  with  instructions  in  pruning  and  grafting,  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner.  The  chapter  on  grapes  alone  is  worth 
more  than  the  price  of  the  hook.— Jersey  City  Times. 

It  is  a  rich  mine  of  information  upon  fruits  of  all  kinds 
and  their  proper  culture.— Providence  Press. 

Mr.  Barry  lias  long  been  known  as  an  authority  upon  fruit 
culture,  and  tills  volume  of  400  pages,  with  a  full  and  care¬ 
fully  prepared  index,  gives  the  latest  results  of  his  study 
and  experience.— Springfield  Republican. 

This  beautiful  volume,  of  nearly  five  hundred  pages,  will 
be  cordially  welcomed  by  every  lover  of  nature.  It  is  the 
most  perfect  work  we  tiave  seen  on  the  whole  subject,  and 
well  deserves  a  wide  circulation.—  United  Presbyterian 
(Pittsburgh). 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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INVESTMENT 

Securities. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  through 
its  Financial  Agents,  offers  for  sale  its  First  Mort¬ 
gage  7-30  Gold  Bonds.  They  fall  due  in  30  years, 
bear  7  3-10  per  cent,  gold  interest,  payable  semi¬ 
annually,  are  exempt  from  U.  S.  tax  to  the  holder, 
and  are  secured  by  first  and  only  mortgage  on 

1.  The  Railroad,  -its  Right  of  Way,  Franchise, 
Rolling  Stock,  and  other  Property. 

2.  Its  Traffic  or  Net  Earnings. 

3.  A  Government  Grant  of  Land  averaging  on 
completion  of  t lie  Road  about  23,000  acres  per  mile 
of  track. 

The  Road  follows  what  is  known  as  the  Valley 
Route  to  the  Pacific,  flanked  most  of  the  way  by 
an  excellent  country,  and  is  assured  in  advance  of 
a  vast  and  profitable-traffic  which  already  awaits  its 
completion.  The  work  of  construction  is  steadily 
and  satisfactorily  progressing ;  the  settlement  of 
the  adjacent  country  and  the -building  of  towns 
keep  pace  with  the  advance  of  the  Road;  a  large 
body  of  the  Company’s  lands  is  already  in  market, 
and  the  proceeds  of  sales  will  constitute  a  Sinking 
Fund  for  the  redemption  of  the  Company’s  Bonds, 
which  are  convertible  at  110  into  the  Company’s 
Lands  at  market  prices. 

Believing  that  these  Bonds,  botli  in  point  of 
safety  and  profitableness,  constitute  such  a  security 
as ’Judicious  investors ’etui  approve,  we  recommend 
them  to  tlie  public.  Government  Bonds  and  all 
fiiarketablc  securities  are  received  in  exchange  at 
current  quotations  without  c-ost  to  the  investor. 

JAY  COOKE  &  CO., 


New  York,  Philadelphia,  &  Washington, 

FINANCIAL  AGENTS  NORTHERN  PACIFIC 
RAILROAD  COMPANY. 


‘•Absolutely  tlie  best  protection  against  fire.”  Send  for 
“Its  Record.” 


Fs  Wf  FARWELL,  Secretary, 

407  Broadway,  New  York. 

An  Blxpi-n-Icncoil  Ncwsjtapcr 

lislier  wishes  an  engagement  to  manage  the  entire 
business  of  a  Daily  or  Weekly  Newspaper  published  in 
this  city  or  elsewhere.  Address 

“  PUBLISHER,”  at  this  Office. 

flNVAUDS’ 

TRAVELING  CHAIRS. 

FROM  $15  to  $50. 

FOR  IN  AND  OUT-DOOR  USE. 

Any  one  having  use  of  the  hands 
can  propel  and  guide  one.  Having 
no  use  of  the  hands,  any  child  of  live 
years  can  push  a  grown  person  about. 
Patent  Sedan  Carrying  Chairs. 

State  your  case  and  send  stamp  for 
circular. 

S.  A.  SMITH.  Successor  to 
STEPHEN  W.  SMITH, 

‘JO  William  St.,  New  York. 

ft  «  SvVrS.  !— S12a  day  made  selling 

Scissons  SnADPENEr.  and  other  new  wares.  Sample  25c, 
Catalogue  free.  T.  J.  HASTINGS  &  CO,,  Worcester,  Mass, 


'■HIE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  is  print- 

-®  ed  with  Ink  furnished  by  Chap.  Enku  Johnson  &  Co., 
10th  and  bombard  Sts„  Phlla,  59  Gold  St.,  cor.  of  Ann,  N.5T. 


$500  CHALLENGE, 


TIFFAIMY&CO., 

Union  Square,  Hew  York, 
SILVERSMITHS. 

Our  Extensive  Works,  at  53  and  55 
Prince  street,  enable  us  to  offer  Sil¬ 
verware  of  styles  distinctly  our  own, 
and  superior  to  those  offered  by  the 
trade  generally. 

Forks  and  Spoons  of  entirely  new 
patterns  at  fixed  and  close  prices. 


LIGHTNING  8AWS. 

New  Yokk  American  Institute  Fair  Building^  \ 
Nov.  4th,  1871.  > 

E.  M.  Boynton,  80  Beckman  st..  New  York: 

Sir:  This  certifies  that  I  saw  the  Lightning  Cross-Cut  Saw 
worked  by  hand,  by  two  men,  Nov.  2d,  at  this  Fair.  Said 
men  and  Saw  cut  off  a  sound  8x9-inch  chestnut  log  in  3^ 
seconds;  and  16  cuts  of  same,  continuously,  in  two  minutes 
and  IS  seconds,  or  at  the  rate  ot  a  cord  of  wood  in  less  than 
nine  minutes.  I  am  satisfied  that  for  all  purposes  of  cross¬ 
cutting  large  and  small  timber,  your  cross-cuts  and  wood 
saws  have  no  rival  in  speed,  in  ease,  and  in  simplicity. 

I  believe  their  universal  use  would  save  n  vast  amount  of 
money  and  time,  and  lighten  the  toil  of  millions  of  men. 

J.  W.  BLAKE,  Snpt.  A.  I.  F. 

Where  the  Hardware  Trade  do  not  sell  the  genuine  saw,  a 
six-foot  Cross-Cut  and  a  Wood  Saw  shipped  on  receipt  of  $0. 


Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist . $1.50 

This  is  the  latest  and  most  practical  work  issued  on  the 
Culture,  of  the  Hardy  Grapes,  with  full  directions  for 
all  departments  of  Propagation,  culture,  etc.,  with  one 
hundred  and  five  excellent  engravings,  illustrating  the 
various  operations  of  Planting,  Training,  Grafting,  etc. 
New  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  By  Andrew  S. 
Fuller,  Practical  Horticulturist.  Cloth,  12mo,  202  pp. 

Mohr  on  the  Grape  Vine . $1.00 

This  is  a  very  plain  discussion  of  (he  structure  of  the- 


Window  Gardenia 

By  JIENRY  T.  WILLIAMS, 


Vine,  and  the  principles  involved  in  its  pruning,  train¬ 
ing,  and  cultivation  generally^  As  the  propagation  of 
American  varieties  is  different  from  that  pursued  in 
Europe,  the  translator  lias  given  an  account  of  our 
methods,  and  added  brief  notes  on  the  American  varie 


EDITOR  OF  THE  HORTICULTURIST,  AND  HORTICULTURAL 


ties.  By  Prof.  Frederick  Mohr.  Cloth,  12mo,  129  pp 


EDITOR  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  INDEPENDENT. 


FINELY  ILLUSTRATED. 


There  can  be  no  more  attractive  ornaments  about  the 
house  than  beautiful  flowers,  and  Mr.  Williams's  book  tells 
exactly  how  they  may  be  arranged,  arid  what  flowers  to 
plant.  It  is  seldom  that  a  book  is  published  on  such  sub¬ 
jects  containing  so  much  practical  information. 

—  The  World  (New’York). 


CONTENTS: 


Chap.  1.— Window  Gardening 
—Its  Pleasures— IncredSfe  ill 
Popular  Taste  —  Refining 
Influences. 

Chap.  2.— Location  and  De¬ 
signs  for  Window  Gardens. 

Chap.  3.— General  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Window  Gardens. 

Chap.  4.— Special  Care  of 
Window  Gardens. 

Chap.  5.— Insects,  and  howto 
Kill  them. 

Chap.  6.— Propagation  from 
Seeds,  Cuttings,  etc'. 

Chap.  7.— Propagating  Boxes, 
Heating  Cases,  etc.' 

Chap.  8.— Window  Pots,  Box¬ 
es.  Plant  Stands. 

Chap.  9.—  Conservatories  arid  I 
Greenhouses. 

Chap.  10.— Hanging  Baskets. 

Chap.  11.— The  Ivy  for  Deco-  j 
rative  Purposes. 


Chap.  12.  — Climbing-  Vines, 
Balcony  Gardening. 

Chap.  13.— Bulbs. 

Chap.  14.— Ferneries.  Wardian 
Cases,  Fern  Decorations. 

Chap.  I").— The  Camellia. 

Chap.  10.— The  Rose. 

Chap.  17.— The  Fuchsia,  Myr¬ 
tle. 

Chap.  18.— Tlie  Heliotrope. 

<  hap.  19.— The  Geranium. 

Chap.  20.— The  Oleander, Bou- 
vardia. 

Chap.  21.  — Verbenas,  Petu¬ 
nias,  etc. 

Chap.  22'. — The  Mignonette; 
Cinerarias. 

Cltap.  23.— Carnations. 

Chap.  24.— Alpine  Plants. 

Chap.  25. — M  iscellaneous 
Plants. 

Chap.  26.  —  Parlor  Decora¬ 
tions. 


Price,  post-paid,  .  $1.50 

Address  ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  Valuable  Home  Library. 


Dadd’s  American  Cattle-Doctor. .  .$1.50. 

To  Help  Every  Man  to  be  his  own  Cattle-Doctor.  A 
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For  full  particulars  and  sample  copies  of  the  Scientific  American,  address  the  Publishers. 
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Terms  to  the  Scientific  American  :  Singlo  copies  ono  year,  $3.00:  six  months,  $1.50:  and  ono 
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Iront  tho  ranks  of  the  Patent  Office;  men  capable  of  rendering  the  best  servico  to  tho  inventor, 
from  the  experience  practically  obtained  whilo  examiners  in  tho  Patent  Otficc,  enables  Munn  <fc  Co.  to 
do  everything  appertaining  to  patents  quicker,  better  and  cheaper  than  any  other  reliable  agency. 
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Patent  Ofiico,  and  furnish  a  more  elabornto  opinion  for  a  fee  of$5.00. 

Munn  &  Co.  prepare  specifications  and  drawings  for  Patents,  Caveats,  Re-issues,  Designs,  Trade- 
Marks,  Copyrights,  Assignments,  conduct  Interferences,  obtain  Extensions,  and  solicit  Patents  in  ail 
foreign  countries.  Every  patent  taken  by  Munn  &  Co.  receives  special  notice  in  the  Scientific  Ameri¬ 
can,  which  is  read  by  200,000  persons.  A  pamphlet  giving  prices  of  Foreign  Patcuts  aud  full  particulars 
cent  free. 
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hints  on  selling  patents,  etc.,  free.  A  hound  volumo  with  addition  of  t ho  new  census,  by  counties  and 
principal  cities,  important  to  every  seller  of  patents,  price  25  cents.  Advice,  free.  Everything  confidcn- 
ential,  Address  all  communications  to 

MUNN  &  CO.,  Publishers  Scientific  American, 
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XEW  SERIES— Xo.  309. 


This  liorse,  of  which  we  give  an  engraving, 
is  a  late  importation  direct  from  Morocco.  He 
is  of  the  pure  Abda  race,  which  is  now  bred 
only,  in  that  country  in  a  district  located  at  the 
foot  of  the  Atlas  Mountains.  The  exportation 
of  these  horses  is  permitted  only  by  favor  of  the 
Sultan  of  Morocco,  and  in  this  special  instance 
was  a  courtesy  granted  by  the  Sultan  with  the 
gift  of  the  horse  to  Mr.  P.  W.  Scott,  the  inter¬ 
preter  of  the  United  States  Consul  at  Tangiers. 
They  are  tlferefore  very  rare,  and  as  their  ex¬ 
cellence  is  unsurpassed  by  any  strain  of  Arabian 


blood,  an  importation  becomes  a  matter  of  great 
interest  and  value  to  American  breeders.  There 
are  those  who  pretend  that  our  best  breeds  of 
horses  can  not  be  improved  by  foreign  blood, 
and  that  they  have  advanced  beyond  any  need 
for  its  introduction ;  but  we  can  not  believe  this, 
for  as  we  owe  to  the  Arabian  horse  much  of  the 
excellence  of  the  A-merican  thorough-bred,  it  is 
consistent  with  all  past  experience  in  stock- 
breeding  that  new  blood  is  occasionally  needed 
to  keep  up  the  standard  and  prevent  deprecia¬ 
tion.  If  t,))js  js  a  correct  view,  then  this  horse 


must  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  our  stock. 
He  is  a  dark  iron-gray  or  black  and  gray,  beau¬ 
tifully  formed,  with  an  eye  indicative  of  in  tel  li- 
gence  and  spirit.  His  temper  is  gentle,  and  he 
has  been  ridden  by  a  lady.  He  is  now  in 
training  at  Flushing,  L.  I.,  and  although  never 
in  harness  until  now,  shows  fine  trotting  action, 
and  promises  considerable  speed,  He  is  six 
years  old,  and  stands  15i  hands  high.  His  at¬ 
tendant,  Selim,  the  Moor  who  accompanied  him, 
has  returned  to  Morocco,  Sapphire  is  owned  by 
Messrs,  ,J.  H,  Brake  and  Edward  Annan,  ofN.Y. 
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time  and  energy  in  finding  (ault  with  the  officers. 
If  you  are  not  an  exhibitor,  look  at  the  articles  on 
exhibition,  and  see  if  you  have  nothing  at  home 
that  would  have  taken  a  prize — and  make  up  your 
mind  to  exhibit  next  year. 

SBssais  siS*oi!il  Work. 

Cutting  up  Corn. — Unless  it  is  intended  to  husk 
the  corn  from  the  standing  rows,  the  work  of  cut¬ 
ting  and  stooking,  if  not  already  concluded,  should 
he  finished  as  early  as  possible. 

Husking. — In  our  own  case  we  find  it  far  cheaper 
to  have  corn  husked  by  tire  bushel  than  by  the  day. 
We  usually  pay  from  four  to  six  cents  a  bushel  of 
ears,  depending  on  the  quality  of  the  corn.  Last 
year  we  paid  six  Cents.  This  year  the  corn  is  so 
much  larger  and  better  ripened  that  the  busker 
can  make  more  at  five  cents  than  lie  could  last  year 
at  six  cents.  IV e  say  “he,”  but.  in  point  of  fact 
this  work  is  often  done  by  women,  or  by  a  man 
who  lias  a  wife  and  children  to  help  him.  It  is 
often  with  us  cheaper  to  have  it  lmsked  on  shares. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Agriculturist  iu  Wisconsin 
speaks  of  paying  one  third  the  crop  for  husking. 
We  often  get  the  work  done  for  one  seventh  or 
one  eighth.  That  is  to  say,  the  busker  takes  one 
bushel  and  leaves  us  seven.  When  corn  is  cheap 
it  is  generally  better  to  have  it  husked  on  shares. 
See  that  the  corn  is  husked  clean,  and  that  the 
stalks  are  tied  up  properly. 

Cribbing  Corn. — If  the  corn  is  sound,  dry,  and 
hard,  it  may  he  kept  in  a  large  crib,  but  if  some- 
;  what  soft  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  some  pains 
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On  our  own  farm  we  usually  find  October  the 


busiest  month  in  the  year.  There  is  not  only  more 
actual  work  to  be  done,  but  it  is  of  a  character  that 
requires  close  personal  supervision.  A  fanner  needs 
to  rise  early,  lay  good  plans,  work  himself,  and 
make  others  work.  He  must  look  to  the  details, 
and  see  that  every  hoe,  potato-hook,  cora-eutter, 
basket,  shovel,  spade,  fork,  rake,  scythe,  chain, 
rope,  ladder,  plow,  coulter,  plow-point,  harrow, 
cultivator,  cart,  wagon,  wheelbarrow,  crow-bar, 
hammer,  nail,  bolt,  monkey-wrench,  and  auger  is 
not  only  iu  good  order,  but  is  in  its  proper  place 
where  it  can  be  found  at  any  moment.  Many  an 
hour  of  valuable  time,  both  of  men  and  horses,  is 
lost  for  want  of  system,  order,  and  forethought. 
The  success  of  a  farmer  to  a  considerable  extent 
depends  on  close  attention  to  these  little  matters 
of  detail.  He  may  hire  a  man  that  can  husk  as 
much  corn  or  dig  as-many  potatoes  a  day  as  lie  can, 
but  we  have  never  yet  found  a  man  who  would 
mend  a  thing  as  soon  as  it  was  broken,  keep  every¬ 
thing  in  its  place,  or  leave  of  his  owu  accord  unim¬ 
portant  work  that  lie  liked  to  do,  and  go  at  import¬ 
ant  work  that  lie  did  not  like  to  do. 

Farmers  should  not  only  attend  the  Agricultural 
Fairs  themselves,  but  allow  their  men  to  go  too. 
We  know  from  experience  that  nothing  so  effec¬ 
tually  disarms  them  of  prejudice.  We  like  to  see 
a  farmer  and  his  boys  and  liis  hired  men  looking- at 
improved  stock  and  examining  new  implements. 
You  will  find  it  useful  to  take  the  addresses  of  ex- 
j  liibitors  of  good  stock  or  of  implements  that  you 
may  sometime  wish  to  purchase.  All  sensible 
j  manufacturers  have  circulars  describing  their 
machines ;  take  one  of  them  to  read  when  you 
get  home.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  confine  your 
attention  to  new  things.  It  is  better  to  look  after 
the  improvements  that  may  have  been  made  in  old 
implements  and  machines.  Do  not  overlook  the 
!  fruit,  vegetable,  grain,  and  dairy  departments.  A 
good  Agricultural  Fair  is  a  grabd  means  of  improve¬ 
ment,  but  it  is  quite  an  art  to  know  how  to  examine 
the  articles  to  the  best  advantage.  Go  at  it  sys¬ 
tematically.  Finish  one  department  before  you  go 
,.  to  another.  Do  not  be  iu  a  hurry  on  the  one  hand, 


j  to  keep  it  from  molding.  The  narrower  the  crib 
|  the  better,  and  it  is  well  to  make  some  chimneys 
;  in  the  corn  •  with  boards.  Soft  corn  should  he 
:  spread  out  on'  a  lloor  where  it  will  dry,  and  he 
turned  occasionally.  Feed  it  out  at  once.  It  is 
better  for  cows  and  cattle’ than  for  fattening  pigs. 

Corn-Stalks. — Hay  is  likely  to  be  scarce  and  high. 
Wheat-straw  is  with  us  of  poor  quality,  and  we 
sliull  need  all  our  corn-stalks  for  fodder.  Their 
value  for  fodder  depends  a  great  deal  on  how  they 
are  cured.  Make  the  stocks  upright  and  compact, 
so  that  they  will  shed  the  rain.  Draw  iu  as  soon  as 
they  are  cured,  for  at  this  season  the  weather  is  very 
uncertain.  A  little  sap  in  the  stalks  is  far  less  in¬ 
jurious  than  external  moisture.  Half  the  stalks  in 
the  country  are  seriously  damaged  by  careless 
harvesting. 

Potatoes. — Dig  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe.  Fine 
weather  is  important,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be 
gained  and  everything  to  lose  by  delay.  Unless 
you  have  every  convenience  for  keeping,  it  is 
usually  best  to  sell  as  fast  as  you  dig  them— -draw¬ 
ing  them  from  the  field  to  market. 

Small  Potatoes  are  of  far  more  value  as  food  in  the 
early  spring  than  in  the  fall.  They  pay  well  for 
keeping,  either  in  a  barn-cellar  or  in  pits. 

Pits  for  Potatoes  should  be  made  on  dry  soil  and 
where  there  is  no  danger  of  water  standing  in  the 
spring.  Our  own  plan  Is  to  make  a  deep  dead- 
furrow  with  a  plow,  and  then  throw  out  the  soil 
<m  each  side  so  as  to  make  the  bottom  of  the  pit 
about  three  feet  wide.  Cover  the  potatoes  wit!; 
four  or  five  inches  of  straw,  and  then  throw  on  a 
light  coat  of  soil,  about  sufficient  to  cover  the 
straw,  leaving  some  ventilators  at  top.  J  ust  before 
winter  sets  in,  put  on  another  coat  of  straw  and  cover 
it  with  earth.  This  second  coat  of  straw  holds 
dead  air  between  two  layers  of  earth,  and  will  keep 
out  the  severest  frost. 

Potato-iTops  are  well  worth  drawing  to  the  yard  to 
absorb  the  liquid  manure.  Allowing  them  to  re¬ 
main  scattered  over  the  field  until  spring  is  a  very 
slovenly  practice. 

Weeds  and  Rubbish  are  best  got  rid  of  by  setting 
fire  to  them.  They  burn  better  now  than  in  the 
spring.  Be  careful  that  the  tire  does  not  spread 
to  fences  or  the  woods  or  mucky  land. 

Fall  Plowing. — Unless  the  soil  is  very  sandy  and 
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liable  to  leach  or  wash  away,  you  can  not  go  amiss 
in  keeping  the  teams  busy  at  plowing  land  in¬ 
tended  for  spring  crops.  If  possible,  plow  the  corn- 
stubbles  this  fall.  If  there  is  not  time  for  this,  go 
over  them  with  a  two-horse  cultivator.  It  will 
kill  a  good  many  weeds,  and  level  down  the  hills, 
and  leave  the  land  in  far  better  shape  to  plow  in 
the  spring.  It  will  also  do  good  by  exposing  the 
soil  to  the  atmosphere,  and  thus  develop  plant- 
food.  It  will  also  cause  a  great  many  weed-seeds 
to  germinate,  and  the  young  plants  will  be  killed 
by  plowing  in  the  spring.  We  think  so  much  of 
this  work  that  we  often  cultivate  between  the 
stooks  of  corn  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  cut.  Try  the 
plan.  It  will  pay. 

Ditches. — On  low,  moist  land,  the  fall  is  a  good 
time  to  cut  new  ditches  and  clean  out  and  deepen 
old  ones.  Underdraining  on  upland  is  usually  best 
done  in  the  spring,  or  late  in  the  fall  or  early 
winter,  when  the  ground  is  saturated  with  water. 

Wood. — If  not  already  done,  delay  no  longer  in 
filling  the  wood-house  with  dry  wood  for  winter. 

Clean  up. — Pieces  of  boards,  broken  rails,  barrel- 
staves,  etc.,  should  be  gathered  up  before  they 
become  saturated  with  the  fall  rains.  A  few  hours’ 
labor  in  straightening  up  would  add  much  to  the 
appearance  of  many  a  farm.  Nothing  pays  better 
than  neatness,  system,  and  order. 

Harrowing  Wheat. — We  hope  our  readers  will 
try  the  effect  of  harrowing  wheat  this  month. 
Let  it  be  done  while  the  weather  and  soil  are  dry, 
so  that  any  weeds  that  are  pulled  up  will  die. 

Horses  that  are  kept  at  steady  work  should  no 
longer  be  turned  out  to  pasture.  The  nights  are 
cold,  aud  the  horses  arc  better  in  the  stable.  Horses 
that  are  only  worked  occasionally,  and  never  very 
hard,  may  be  still  kept  out  at  pasture  during  the 
day.  They  should  be  brought  up  on  cold  nights 
and  stormy  days.  As  a  rule,  it  pays  far  better  to 
stable  the  horses,  feed  well,  and  work  steadily. 
But  avoid  working  them  on  rainy  days.  If  caught 
in  a  storm,  rub  dry  when  brought  in. 

Milch- Cows,  if  well  fed,  give  very  rich  milk  at 
this  season.  As  the  pastures  fail,  the  cows  should 
have  plenty  of  food  at  night  in  the  yards  or  stables, 
such  as  corn-fodder,  hay,  bran,  soft  com  or  corn- 
meal,  beet-tops,  cabbage  leaves,  pumpkins,  etc. 

Steers  intended  for  winter  feeding  should  now  be 
allowed  a  little  grain,  say  two  quarts  per  day. 
They  should  be  pushed  forward  now  as  rapidly  as 
possible  before  cold  weather  sets  in. 

Sheep.—  If  you  intend  to  raise  early  lambs  for  the 
butcher,  select  out  the  largest  and  best  common 
Merino  ewes  from  the  flock.  Give  them  the  best 
pasture  and  a  little  grain,  say  half  a  pound  each 
per  day.  This  will  cause  them  to  take  the  ram  in 
a  few  days.  Use  a  pure-bred  ram — either  Cotswold, 
Leicester  or  South-Down,  as  may  be  preferred. 

Sheep  for  Fattening  in  Winter  should  now  be 
selected  and  pushed  forward  rapidly.  On  good 
feed,  with  a  little  hay  and  grain,  they  will  often 
gain  more  in  the  month  of  October  than  duiaug  the 
next  six  or  eight  weeks.  It  rarely  pays  to  try  to  fat¬ 
ten  Merinos,  in  winter  until  they  are  three  years  old. 

Lambs  should  be  kept  in  a  flock  by  themselves, 
and  have  the  best  of  care  and  feed.  If  not  already 
done,  they  should  be  dipped  in  a  solution  of  car¬ 
bolic  soap  te  kill  ticks.  This  is  especially  neces¬ 
sary  with  the  long-wooled  sheep.  In  cold,  stormy 
weather  put  all,  and  especially  lambs,  under  cover. 

Do  not  Sell  the  best  Ewes  or  Lambs. — Sheep  are 
scarce,  and  the  butchers  are  picking  up  all  the  good 
sheep  and  lambs  they  can  find.  Never  let  a  butcher 
go  into  your  flock  until  you  have  first  selected  out 
alt  that  you  intend  to  keep. 

Sheep-killing  Dogs  are  apt  to  be  around  at  this 
season.  Put  bells  on  two  or  three  sheep  in  each 
flock.  Keep  a  gun  loaded  ready  for  the  dogs. 

Poultry. — Feed  well,  and  get  such  as  you  intend 
to  sell  or  eat  as  fat  as  possible.  Keep  the  hen¬ 
house  clean.  Do  not  allow  the  fowls  or  turkeys  to 
roost  in  trees  or  on  the  implements.  A  little 


attention  for  a  few  nights  will  teach  them  to  go  to 
their  proper  roost. 

Swine. — Do  not  fall  into  the  common  mistake  of 
neglecting  these  useful  animals  because  pork  is 
very  low.  A  reaction  is  sure  to  come,  and  good 
pigs  will  be  profitable  stock. 

Farrowing  Sows  should  have  a  warm,  dry  pen, 
with  a  rail  round  the  inside  about  twelve  inches 
from  the  ground  and  six  inches  from  the  sides. 
For  two  or  three  days  after  farrowing  give  the 
sow  warm  slops,  and  gradually  give  richer  food 
as  the  young  pigs  grow  and  require  more  milk. 
At  three  weeks  old  the  little  pigs  should  have  some 
food  in  a  small  trough  separate  from  the  sow. 

Spring  Pigs  if  not  in  unusually  good  condition 
can  probably  be  wintered  over  witii  profit.  Pork 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  much  higher  next  year  than  now. 

Fattening  Pigs  should  be  pushed  forward  as 
rapidly  as  possible  this  month.  It  is  a  great  mis¬ 
take  to  delay  shutting  them  up  to  fatten  until  cold 
weather  sets  in. 

Young  Pigs,  like  all  young,  growing  animals, 
should  have  abundance  of  food,  and  the  best  of 
care  aud  treatment. 


Work  iu  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

Nearly  everything  in  the  way  of  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables  at  the  North  will  be  harvested  during  this 
month,  and  many  arrangements  can  be  made  for 
.  the  next  season,  especially  in  planting  trees  and 
shrubs.  As  the  days  grow  shorter,  and  fall  work 
becomes  less  pressing,  more  time  may  be  very  pro¬ 
fitably  spent  iu  reading,  and  in  promoting  sociability 
among  neighbors  aud  friends,  especially  those  in¬ 
terested  in  similar  pursuits.  If  no  rural  ciub  is 
organized  in  the  vicinity,  a  little  exertion  on  the 
part  of  several  live,  wide-awake  farmers  and  horti¬ 
culturists  can  form  one,  and  sustain  an  interest  in 
such  an  organization. 

samel  ^ftta.ii‘scs,y» 

Picking  the  late  varieties  of  fruit-  will  be  the  main 
business  of  this  month  ;  the  quickest  way  to  gather 
the  fruit  from  an  orchard  is  to  pick  the  tree  clean, 
and  not  slop  to  sort  it,  but  store  in  large  bins,  aud 
afterwards  assort  it,  making  two  qualities,  and 
using  those  which  can  not  be  sold,  for  cider.  Tiie 
late  sorts  of  apples  make  the  best  eider,  and  it  will 
pay  to  take  considerable  pains  in  selecting  the 
apples,  so  that  no  rotten  ones  are  mixed  with  the 
others.  Cider  made  in  this  way  is  excellent  for 
bottling,  or  it  may  be  put  into  good  air-tight  barrels, 
when  it  will  keep  nearly  as  well  as  in  bottles. 

Packing  Fruit. — The  great  danger  in  barreling 
apples  arises  from  their  not  being  packed  tight. 
Clean  new  barrels  should  be  provided.  When  one 
is  about  half-full,  shake  the  barrel  gently,  in  order 
to  settle  the  fruit ;  repeat  this  when  the  barrel  is 
full,  and  then  place  a  layer  on  the  top,  so  that  the 
apples  will  be  at  least  one  inch  above  the  chine. 
The  head  is  tlieu  put  in  position,  and  pressed  down 
by  means  of  a  lever.  Apples  packed  in  this  way 
can  be  carried  a  long  distance  without  danger  of 
bruising.  Do  not  put  any  poor  fruit  with  the  first 
quality,  as  it  will  seriously  affect  the  price.  After 
the  fruit  is  all  barreled  it  should  be  stored  in  a  cool 
place,  where  there  is  no  danger  from  frost. 

Pears. — Late  fall  and  winter  pears  may  be  treated 
the  same  as  apples,  but  the  earlier  ones  should  be 
placed  on  shelves,  where  they  can  be  watched,  and 
as  soon  as  ready  sold  or  used. 

Pomace. — Should  any  seeds  of  apples  be  wanted 
for  nursery  stock,  the  pomace  may  be  washed  out; 
if  considerable  quantities  are  required,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  running  stream  of  water  ;  this  is  con¬ 
ducted  into  a  box,  containing  the  pomace,  which  is 
constantly  stirred,  and  the  lighter  parts  washed 
away,  and  the  seed,  which  is  heavier,  remains.  The 
seed  is  then  dried,  and  stored -in  a  cool,  dry  place. 

Manure  in  the  nursery  and  orchard  is  needed,  in 
:  order  to  secure  the  best  results,  and  the  fall  is  a 
'  good  time  to  haul  and  spread  it  upon  the  land. 


Planting  may  be  done  this  month,  when  the 
weather  is  mild.  Raspberries  and  Blackberries  do 
better  when  planted  in  the  fall,  as  the  buds  start 
early,  and  when  set  in  the  spring  they  are  not  apt 
to  make  as  good  growth. 

Raspberries  and  Blackberries  when  planted  should 
have  the  canes  cut  back  to  t he  ground,  otherwise 
they  are  apt  to  fruit  the  first  year,  and  this  often 
injures  the  plants  for  future  bearing.  Set  raspber¬ 
ries  4  to  6  feetapart,  and  blackberries  6  to  8  feet. 

Gooseberries  and  Currants. — Prune  when  the  leaves 
have  fallen,  removing  enough  of  the  old  wood  to 
admit  the  sun  and  air,  and  cut  back  the  new  growth 
one  half  or  more,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
branch.  The  prunings  may  be  used  for  propagai  ing ; 
cut  them  into  lengths  of  0  inches,  and  plant  in 
trenches,  4  inches  apart,  leaving  the  tops  an  inch 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  soil  should  be 
pressed  firmly  around  the  cuttings,  and  when  cold 
weather  comes  cover  the  bed  with  litter  or  leaves. 

Grapes. — It  is  desirable  to  leave  these  upon  the 
vines  until  there  is  danger  of  frost,  as  when  per¬ 
fectly  ripe  they  are  of  belter  flavor.  Before  pack¬ 
ing  in  boxes,  allow  them  to  remain  on  shelves  a  few 
days,  after  which  they  should  be  packed  in  boxes* 
containing  5  or  10  pounds;  store  these  boxes  in  a 
dry,  cool  place,  and  keep  at  an  even  temperature. 


MiSacBaeEa.  CiliardLeM. 

The  harvesting  of  the  late  crops  and  the  fall 
planting  and  preparation  of  the  ground  for  next 
season  will  give  the  gardener  enough  to  attend  to 
during  the  present  month.  The  soil  should  be 
plowed  in  the  fall,  as  it  can  lie  done  easier,  and  can 
be  worked  sooner  in  the  spring. 

P'eserrving  Roots,  etc. — Iu  very  cold  localities  roots 
will  have  to  be  stored  this  month,  and  everything 
ought  to  be  in  readiness  to  do  the  job  if  sudden 
cold  weather  should  come  on.  When  roots  are 
stored  in  cellars,  provide  plenty  of  bins,  boxes,  or 
barrels.  The  best  way,  however,  is  to  store  them  in 
pits  in  the  open  ground.  A  dry  place  should  he 
selected,  and  a  trench  duo’,  too  feet  deep,  6  feet 
wide,  and  as  long  as  needed.  The  roots  should  be 
packed  in  sections  reaching  across  the  pit,  two  feet 
long  and  as  high  as  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Six 
inches  of  earth  are  left  between  the  sections,  thus 
giving  two  feet  of  roots,  and  then  six  inches  of 
earth  alternately.  A  layer  of  straw  is  then  placed 
on  the  top  and  covered  with  a  foot  of  earth,  having 
slant  enough  to  allow  the  water  to  run  off. 

Asparagus. — When  the  tops  begin  to  (urn  yellow, 
cut  and  burn,  so  as  to  destroy  all  the  seeds.  It 
becomes  a  bad  weed  in  cultivated  grounds,  and 
very  difficult  to  destroy  when  once  established. 

Beets. — Pull  and  store  on  the  approach  of  frosts. 

Cabbages  and  Caidiflowers.—T\\c&e  bear  consider¬ 
able  frost,  and  should  not  be  pulled  until  freezing 
weather.  Prepare  frames  for  small  plants  to  be 
wintered.  These  should  be  one  foot  high  at  the 
back,  and  eight  inches  iu  front,  wide  enough  for 
the  sash,  and  as  long  as  necessary.  Set  the  plants 
2)4  inches  apart, and  deep  enough  to  cover  the  st  tins. 
The  sash  must  not  be  put  on  until  cold  weather. 

Celery. — Finish  earthing  up,  banking  the  stalks 
nearly  to  the  top  of  the  leaves.  Next-  month  will 
be  early  enough  in  most  places  for  storing  it. 

Lettuce. — Young  plants  are  to  he  set  in  frames  as 
directed  for  cabbages.  In  some  situations,  the 
mbre  hardy  kinds  can  be  preserved  in  the  open 
ground  if  covered  with  leaves  or  straw. 

Horseradish  may  be  left  in  the  ground  until 
it  is  ready  to  freeze  up,  when  it  should  be  dug 
and  stored  like  other  roots.  Save  the  small  side 
roots  for  setting  next  spring. 

Rhubarb  may  be  taken  up,  divided,  and  new  beds 
made.  Cut  the  roots  so  as  to  leave  a  bud  on  each 
piece.  Apply  plenty  of  good  stable  manure,  in 
order  to  give  it  an  early  start  in  tbe  spring. 

Spinach. — Keep  the  late-sown  crops  free  from 
weeds.  Thin  where  needed,  and  use  the  thinnings. 

Sweet-1  otatoes  are  fit  to  be  dug  when  the  vines  are 
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first  touched  by  frost.  Take  care  not  to  bruise 
when  diguing,  as  they  are  very  liable  to  decay. 
Those  that  are  to  be  kept  should  dry  in  the  sun 
for  a  day,  and  then  be  packed  in  sand  or  cut-straw, 
only  using  that  which  is  perfectly  dry.  Keep 
where  the  thermometer  will  not  fall  below  60‘. 

Flo  wer-tiia rcleia  :mt«l  Bain n. 

The  cool  weather  of  this  month  is  well  suited 
to  laying  out  walks,  drives,  laying  sods,  etc. 

Lawns.— The  soil  for  a  lawn  should  be  deep  and 
rich,  with  a  good  drainage.  The  quickest  way  to 
secure  a  good  surface  to  a  small  lawn  is  to  sod  it, 
though  sowing  the  grass  seed  is  cheaper. 

Bulbs. — Purchase  early,  and  plant  in  soil  well 
enriched  with  cow-manure,  adding  sand  if  the 
soil  is  heavy.  When  the  ground  freezes,  give 
a  covering  of  litter. 

House  Plants  which  have  been  kept  out  of  doors 
should  be  taken  in  before  cold  weather  comes. 
Cut  them  back  well,  and  they  will  make  a  finer 
growth  and  be  of  a  better  shape. 

Chrysanthemums  must  be  tied  up  to  stakes,  as 
high  winds  will  break  them  down  when  they  are 
goaded  with  blossoms.  A  few  may  be  potted  for 
house  decoration  after  the  buds  are  well  formed. 

Perennials  succeed  best  when  taken  up  and 
divided  every  three  or  four  years.  Fall  is  the  best 
month  in  which  to  do  this,  as  they  will  become  es¬ 
tablished  by  spring,  and  flower  better  than  when 
disturbed  in  spring. 

Peonies  seldom  flower  when  moved  in  the 
spring.  Take  up  early  this  month  and  divide, 
leaving  one  bud  to  a  root,  and  plant  in  rich  soil. 

'Pender  Bulbs  like  the  Gladiolus  should  be  taken 
up  after  the  leaves  are  dead,  dried,  and  stored  in  a 
dry  place  where  they  will  not  freeze. 

Protection  to  half-hardy  shrubs,  etc.,  should  not 
be  given  until  quite  cold  weather,  the  object  being 
to  protect  them  from  sudden  changes  rather  than 
to  prevent  freezing. 

in  sibmI  Window  Flauts. 

The  greenhouse  should  have  been  prepared  be¬ 
fore  this  for  taking  in  the  plants,  but  if  it  is  not 
yet  done,  attend  to  it  at  once,  as  a  sudden  cold 
snap  may  do  a  great  deal  of  damage. 

Annuals. — Sow  a  plenty  for  winter  flowering,  and 
prick  out  as  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle. 

Bulbs. — Pot  those  needed  for  winter  flowering, 
and  put  them  in  a  dark  place  until  the  pots 
are  well  filled  with  roots. 

Insects. — Every  plant  should  be  washed  and 
cleared  of  insects  before  it  is  taken  into  the  green- 
Ipouse,  as  this  will  save  much  time  and  trouble. 

Materials. — See  that  plenty  of  soil,  manure,  moss, 
etc.,  are  provided  for  the  winter. 

Plants  to  be  forced  for  winter  flowering  must  be 
taken  up,  potted,  and  stored  in  a  cold-frame  until 
next  February,  when  they  may  be  brought  into 
the  greenhouse  and  forced. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
September  13, 1872,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last 
year. 

1.  TUANS  ACTIONS  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

KucErPTS.  Fiimr.  Wheal.  Corn.  Hue..  Harley.  Oats. 
‘11  Il’s  this  ni’l.li.247.00)  1,2111,000  0,8:33,000  92.000  70,500  1,097.000 

26  d’s  last  m’tli. 197,500  1,761,000  4,431,000  101,000  165,000  2,654,000 

Sai.es.  Fillin'.  Wheat.  Cam.  Hue.  Barley.  Oats 

27  (Vs  (//ism’rli.SOO.flOO  1,607,000  5,433.000  105,000  2,650  1,616,000 

26  il’s  last  ill’ LI  1.233, 000  1,817,000  4,056,000  269,000  6,000  1,929,000 

a.  Comparison  with,  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 


ItKOEl 

PTS. 

Flour. 

Wheat. 

Corn.  Rye. 

Barley. 

0<ltx. 

27  davs  lsT2 

.  247,001) 

1,291,000  f 

>.833.000  02.i -00 

70.500  1  ,< 

E597,0(>0 

25  day 

s  1871. 

...371,000 

3,805,000  2 

101, 000  191,000 

115,0  0  J,' 

219,000 

Sales. 

Flour. 

Wheat. 

Corn.  Hue.  Barley. 

Oats. 

27  d’s 

1872. . 

.806,000  ’ 

1.607.000  5 

.433.000  105,000 

2,659  1,’ 

616,01)0 

25  d’s 

1871.. 

.323.003  . 

1,939,000  3, 

,615,000  36,0l0 

51,000  I,' 

224,000 

3. 

Exports  from 

.  Neiv  York,  Jan.  1  to  Sept.  12. 

1812... 

Flour. 

Wheat. 

Corn.  Hye. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

.  676.377 

6.503.965 

17.585,873  044,102 

22,666 

25,501 

1871... 

.1,209,478 

12.471.331 

7,646,690  171,031 

81,797 

20,199 

1870. . . 

.1,815.231 

12.233,854 

301,131  65,734 

— 

1 1 ,806 

1800. . , 

.  07*»,200 

11.615.661 

1,557.677  114,000 

— 

45,097 

1868. . 

.  642,952 

3,385,078 

5,300,515  153,093 

— 

42,159 

It. 


Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York. 


Wheat,  Corn,  Bye,  Barley 
1873.  bnsli.  bush.  bnsli.  bash. 

September  9.  95,674  2,661,982  89,839 

Ausustl2. ...  83,321  429,104  130,161 

July  8 .  368,405  449,354  236.385 

June  11 .  481,241  156.673  284,017 

May  8 . 1,015,553  197,203  271,165 

April  8 . 1,881,940  424,856 

1871. 

May  9  .  283,700 


355,430  190,691 
259,245  160,734  50,725 


Oats,  Malt, 
bash.  bush. 
51,135  2,638,976  311,6’ 1 
53,789  2,077,893  215,408 
53,730  1,135,071  163,392 
61,844  727,120  7,269 

18,032  1,115,022  80,447 

. .  78,387  - 


376,226  171,933 


Current  Wholesale  Prices. 

Aug.  13. 

113k 


Price  op  Gold . 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State  $6  iif  @  8  25 

Super  to  Extra  Southern....  6  25  @12  25 

Extra  Western .  7  00  @12  25 

Extra  Genesee../ .  8  30  @10  25 


Sept.  13. 

113 


$5  75 

5  65 

6  90 
8  10 
5  75 
4  25 
3  35 


8  00 
@12  50 
@12  00 
@10  00 
@  6  45 
@  5  25 
@  4  00 


1  SO 

@  2  05 

1  75  @ 

2  00 

1  60 

@  1  90 

1  48  @ 

1  80 

65 

@ 

67 

64k© 

65k 

60 

@ 

64  k 

59  @ 

04k 

44 

@ 

46 

37  @ 

52 

47 

@ 

52 

46  @ 

54 

72 

@ 

75 

71  @ 

85 

Nominal, 

Nominal. 

1  00 

@  1 

60 

1  00  @ 

1  60 

70 

@  1 

10 

60  @ 

1  05 

21%@ 

22 

21  k® 

21* 

— 

@ 

— 

40  @ 

50 

40 

© 

70 

—  @ 

— 

9> 

10k 

-  © 

— 

— 

@ 

— 

2  00 

— 

— 

@ 

— 

8k© 

11* 

25 

® 

38 

20 

@ 

36 

15 

18K 

14k© 

18 

8k@ 

16  ‘ 

9 

® 

16 

8 

® 

50 

8 

@ 

50 

50 

® 

73 

58 

@ 

73 

40 

® 

60 

25 

® 

62 

24 

50 

22 

® 

45 

9% 

8k@ 

9% 

40  00 

@40  25 

37  50 

@39  00 

13  00  @14  20 

11  00  @ - 

@  9  00 


Superfine  Western .  6  10  6  65 

Eye  Flour  .  4  10  @505 

Oorn-.M eai .  3*40  @4  00 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White. 

All  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber. 

Corn— reflow . . 

Mixed . . 

Oats  —  Western . 

State  . 

ItYE  . . 

Ba  rlky  . 

Ha  y— Bale,  ?!  100  lbs . •. 

Straw,  TO  100  Its . 

Cotton— Middlings,  ?<  n> 

Hops— Crop  ofl872.  is  lb . 

Feathers— Live  Geese,  ?!  lb. 

Seed— Glover.  58  lb  . .  _  _ 

Timothy,  58  hnshel .  —  ’@  — "  3  G2k@  4  00 

Flax,  58  bushel .  —  ' 

Suga r—  Refi’g &  Grocery 56 lb 

Molasses.  Cuba.  18 gal.  _ 

Coffee— Rio  (Gold) . 

Toracco,  Kentucky,  &c.,5t<lb. 

Seed  Leaf,  59  lb  . .  . . 

Wool—  Domeslic  Fleece, 58  1b. 

Domestic,  palled,  58  lb . 

California,  clip . 

Tallow,  58  R>  . 

Oil-Cake— ?<  ton .  . ... 

Pork— Mess,  ?!  barrel  _  13  12k@13  80 

Prime,  58  barrel  . 10  75  @11  00 

Beef— Plain  mess .  7  00  ©  9  50  6  00 

Lard,  in  tres.  &  barrels,  f)  ft. 

Butter— State,  58  lb . 

Western,  ?!  lb  . . 

Pnwwou1 

Beans— 58  ‘busliei.'.'LL.'.  L  2  CO  @3  40 

Peas— Canada,  free,  ft  bu _  1  05  @110 

Eggs— Fresh.  ^  dozen  _  19  @  23 

Poultry— Fowls .  15  @  20 

Turkeys— 58  lb .  16  @  21 

Geese,?! pair .  175  @2  75 

Ducks,  58  pair . 75  @125 

Spring  Chickens— 59  ft .  18  @  22 

Prairie  Chickens— 58  pair .  —  @  — 

Woodcock— ?!  pair  . . .  —  @  — 

Partridges .  —  @  — 

Turnips—?!  barrel  .  1  00  @  1  50 

Caisraoes— 58  100 .  0  00  @12  00 

Onions— 58  100  bunches .  2  25  @  3  00 

Onions— #  bbl  ..  .  2  50  @3  00 

Broom-corn— 58  Iti .  3  @  9 

Apples— new, 58  barrel .  75  @  2  75 

New  Potatoes— 58  bbl .  125  ©2  25 

Tomatoes—  ?>  basket .  50  @  1  00 

Beets— ?!  basket .  1  27  ©  1  50 

Green  Corn— 58  100 .  50  @  1  00 

Cucumbers— 59  100  .  25  @  37 

Pumpkins— 58  mo .  —  @  — 

Garlic— ?!  100  bunches .  —  @  — 

Watermelons— 59  lOo .  8  00  @37  50 

Saveet  Potatoes—’ 58  bbl .  4  00  @12  00 

Egg-Pi.ants—?!  dozen .  2  25  @3  00 

Squashes— '-9  bbl .  1  25  @  2  25 

Peaches— 59  basket .  30  @1  50 

Pears— ?!  bbl .  2  00  @  5  00 

Grapes— 59  lb .  8  @  15 

Plums—?!  barrel .  —  ®  — 


SK@ 

9k 

Sk© 

9k 

12  @ 

30 

12  @ 

30 

9  @ 

20 

10  ® 

22 

3  @ 

12k 

4  @ 

14 

1  50 
1  10 
24 
16 
20 


@  3  15 
@  1  15 
@  28 
@  20 
_  @  24 

1  75  @2  75 
75  @  1  25 
16  @  20 
62  k©  87k 
1  12k®  1  37k 

87  @  1  25 

1  00  @  1  25 
8  00  @12  00 

2  00  @  3  50 

2  00  ©  3  00 

3  @  9 

50  @  1  75 
1  25  @2  25 
50  @  75 

@  1  50 
@  62  k 

-  @  50 

6  00  @  0  00 
6  00  @10  00 

3  0  @25  00 

3  50  @4  50 

75  @  1  25 
50  ®  1  00 
SO  @  1  50 
1  00  ©  9  00 
0  @  15 

3  00  ©  6  50 


1  25 
25 
10 


Gold  declined  to  112k',  closing  September  13th  at  113 

against  115%  on  the  13th  of  August . The  Breadstuff 

trade  has  been  quite  active  since  our  last,  but  prices  have 
been  variable,  especially  on  Wheat  and  Corn,  influenced  - 
mainly  by  the  receipts  and  the  foreign  advices.  The  ex¬ 
port  movements  in  both  Wheat  and  Corn  have  been  large, 
though  checked  to  some  extent  by  the  scarcity  of  ocean 
freight-room.  The  home-trade  inquiry  lias  also  been 


good  for  most  articles  in  the  breadstuff  line,  at  the  ruling 
figures.  Shippers  have  been  purchasing  Flour  with  more 
freedom.  At  the  close  the  general  market  shows  more 
steadiness.  Desirable  lots  of  both  new  and  old  Wheat  are 
at  present  scarce.  Strictly  prime  samples  of  Rye  are  not 
offered  at  all,  the  available  supply  being  of  poor  to  fair 
lots.  Choice  White  Oats,  suited  to  the  city  trade,  are  in 
very  light  stock.  The  Barley  movement  is  unusually  late 
throughout  the  interior,  and  the  season  here  has  not  yet 
opened.  Beans  are  difficult  of  sale;  mediums  are  in 
more  favor  than  marrows.  Peas  are  offered  very  spar¬ 
ingly,  and  choice  lots  are  held  at  high  prices.  In  reply 
to  a  correspondent’s  inquiry  we  would  state  that  the 
variety  known  as  Kent  Peas  now  rarely  appears  011  this 
market,  and  no  quotation  can  he  given  for  them,  that 

would  he  reliable . The  Provision  trade  has  been 

moderately  brisk,  with  values  closing  steadily  on  the 
basis  of  our  quotations.  There  lias  been  a  pretty  fair  in¬ 
quiry  noted  for  Butter  since  our  last,  chiefly  for  thc'fiuer 
grades,  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  local  and  East1 
err.  trade,  though  in  part  for  qualities  adapted  to  the  re¬ 
stricted  wants  of  shippers  and  packers,  within  the  previ¬ 
ous  range  as  to  values.  The  offerings  of  desirable  makes 
are  not  urgent,  and  the  principal  holders  seem  confident 
in  their  views.  The  demand  for  Cheese  lias  been  fair, 
though  not  active,  for  the  better  qualities,  which  have 
been  held  with  some  show  of  confidence.  Exporters 
have  been  buying  with  rather  more  freedom,  and  the 

home  call  has  been  rather  more  satisfactory _ The  Wool 

trade  drags  on  slowly  and  quite  unsatisfactorily.  There 


is  a  moderate  call  for  desirable  grades  of  stock,  hut  the 
bids  generally  fall  short  of  the  views  of  holders,  who  do 
not  appear  disposed  to  make  important  concessions. 
Hence  the  actual  dealings  in  most  kinds  arc  on  a  limited 
scale,  and  indicate  considerable  irregularity  as  to  values. 
California,  Texas,  and  Foreign  supplies  are  ample  ;  Dom¬ 
estic  Fleece  is  offered  only  in  small  quantities,  and  of 
Domestic  P#fled  the  amount  available  is  moderate.  Manu¬ 
facturers  are  not  at  present  in  very  urgent  need  of  stock, 
and  they  buy  with  reserve.  From  the  interior  the  advices 
are  of  a  more  accommodating  temper  on  the  part  of 
sellers,  who  are  more  liberal  in  offering  their  holding  of 
new  clip,  though  as  yet  unwilling  to  yield  as  much  in 

price  as  purchasers  claim . The  Cotton  movement  is 

fairly  active,  hut  at  a  lower  range  of  prices,  011  liberal 
offerings.  The  crop  of  1871-2  was  2,074,351  hales,  against 

4,352,317  bales  the  preceding  year  . The  demand  for 

Hay  and  nops  lias  been  moderate,  at  current  rates.  New 
Hops  are  now  arriving  freely,  and  are  in  chief  request. . . 
Seeds  show  more  animation,  especially  Timothy,  prime 
samples  of  which  are  scarce  and  higher . Flax  firm 


hut  not  active . Clover  as  yet  dull  and  nominal . 

Tobacco  is  in  fair  request  at  full  rates. 

New  York  liirc-Slock  markets. 

week  ending  Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Stcine.  ToL'l. 

August  19th... .  ..10.1 93  93  2.931  22,803  30.631  66,654 

August  26tli .  8,148  52  2,413  23,982  34.851  69,446 

Sept.  2d .  9,125  76  2,896  29,441  36,390  77,928 

Sept.  9lli . 10,587  40  2.S14  33,428  39.829  91,698 

I'nlnl  fnv  A  Weel-c  11  OSS  Or.  1  1 1  0X1  1 1d  C~.d  1  II  ini  lie.  -7‘Jfi 


jvcui  iui  *»  irce/Lo.  >.  .dc\VMo  11,41.14  m.uj-t  ouo.tcu 

(lo.forprev.5  IFeeA-s. 40,468  589  13,043  130,901  156,360  341,361 


Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 


Average  per  IFcct- . 

do.  do.  la*t  Month.. 

65 

2,761 

58,663 

35,425 

. .8.001 

118 

2,609 

20,180 

31,272 

do.  do.  prev’s  Month.. 

. .8,352 

102 

3,113 

21,070 

34,453 

Average  per  Week ,  1S71... 

.  .7,137 

88 

2,301 

25,132 

23,177 

Beef  Cattle.— Taken  as  a  whole,  there  has  not  been 
a  great  deal  of  variation  in  prices  of  good  cattle,  hut  the 
markets  have  been  glutted  with  poor  stock  which  sells 
lower.  The  average  receipts  of  the  past  month  are  the 
greatest  ever  known,  and  it  is  surprising  that  prices  do 
not  go  still  lower.  Texans  have  been  coming  forward 
with  a  perfect  rush.  Those  which  were  wintered  in  Illi¬ 
nois,  or  some  other  State  where  corn  and  cultivated  hay 
were  plenty,  show  good  condition,  and  sell  readily  at  9c. 

lOQc.,  while  lots  hurried  through  from  Texas  will 
scarcely  sell  for  714c.  ©  Sc.  More  than  320,000  Texans' 
have  already  crossed  into  Kansas,  since  the  opening 
of  the  spring  trade.  As  a  general  thing  the  stock  is 
healthy,  but  a  few  herds  in  Illinois  have  been  affected 
with  tlie  Spanish  fever,  and  some  cattle  have  died.  The 
precaution  was  not  used  to  keep  Texans  and  native's  apart. 
Native  stock  should  not  graze  after  Texans  before  frost. 

The  prices  of  the  past  4  weeks  were : 


Range.  Large  Sales.  Aver. 

Aug.  19 . 7  @1'4  c.  8  @12ke.  like. 

Aug.  20 . 8  @11  c.  9  @l2kc.  like. 

Sept.  2 . 8  @14kc.  9  @13  c.  12kc. 

Sept.  9 . 7k@'4  c.  8  @12kc.  like. 


Itlilcls  Cows.— The  cow  trade  is  quite  dependent, 
during  the  summer  months,  upon  the  state  of  the  milk 
market,  and  that  has  been  very  irregular.  The  40-quart 
cans  of  milk  have  been  soil  at  50c.  up  to  .$3  each,  gen¬ 
erally  ruling  very  low,  hence  a  hard  time  to  sell  fresh 
cows.  The  low  price  of  thin  beef  has  also  hurt  the  sale 
of  coavs.  Common  coavs  sell  at  $25  (a)  $40,  fair  at  $50  @ 

$55,  and  good  to  prime  at  $G0  @  $G5 . Calves. — The 

only  difference  in  calves  is  a  better  ruling,  just  now,  for 
milk  veals,  while  grass  calves  are  also  higher.  At  first 
prime  veals  declined,  glutted  beef  markets  injuring  their 
sale.  There  are  a  good  many  still  to  come  forward. 
Most  “grassers”  sell  by  the  head  [at  $5  la)  $9  each. 
Quotations  of  grass  calves  are  3c.  (a)  4V£c.  $  lb.,  live 
Aveight. ;  common  to  fair  milk  A’eals,  7kc.  ®  9c.;  good  to 

choice,  5114 c.  @  10c . SSieep  and  l.ambs.-With 

larger  receipts  the  trade  is  dull  just  now,  and  sheep  are 
scarcely  as  firm,  Avhile  lambs  have  declined  about  lc.  per 
pound.  Some  of  the  butchers  now  prefer  fat  sheep  to 
lambs.  Some  rough  lots  of  old  sheep,  bucks,  etc.,  have 
been  sold  at  4J4c.,  and  quite  poor  lambs  at  G'Ac.  Quota¬ 
tions:  Ordinary  sheep,  Gc.OG'/ijc.  lb.,  live  weight ;  fair 
to  good,  Gc.@Gi4c.;  prime  to  extra,  6Qc.  Id)  6%c. ;  few  very 
choice,  7c.  Lambs,  Gi4c.  ©7J4C.  for  poor  ;  7&c.  @  8c.  for 

medium  to  good,  and  8J£c.@Skc.  for  extras . Swine. 

—These  are  sent  in  more  freely  ns  cool  weather  comes 
on.  The  demand  is  very  good  from  cutters,  and  prices 
have  steadily  but  slowly  advanced.  Several  lots  of  live 
were  sold  to-day  at  5jpc.  (a)  5 l/2c.,  at  which  they  arc 
quoted,  Avith  city-dressed  Western  selling  at  G%c.  @  6%c. 
for  heavy  and  medium,  pigs  reaching  7c.  (a)  7kc.  Jersey- 
dressed  pigs  begin  to  arrive,  They  are  worth  8e.  ©  8#c. 


Fodder-CnMer.— J.  H.  Snyder,  Berks  Co., 
Pa.,  wants  a  machine  that  cuts  and  crushes  or  grinds 
corn  fodder  at  one  operation.  The  horse-power  fodder- 
cutters  Avhich  feed  by  means  of  rollers,  crush  the  stalks 
to  a  great  extent,  hut  avc  know  of  no  machine  AA’hicli  cuts 
and  grinds,  and  doubt  if  there’ is  an  opening  as  yet  for 
such  a  machine  in  the  present  state  of  our  stock  farming. 
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containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


Remitting  Money :  —  Ciaecikss  on 
New  York  City  Banks  or  Bankers  are  best 
for  large  suras  ;  make  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange 
JsuUl  <fc  Co,  ...  .Post-Office  Ifloney  Orders, 

for  $30  or  less,  are  cheap  and  safe  also.  When  these  are  not 
obtainable,  register  letters,  affixing  stamps  for  post¬ 
age  and  registry ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in 
the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  the  above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss. 

Postage  :  On  American  Agriculturist ,  3  cents 
a  quarter,  in  advance  ;  on  Hearth  and  Home ,  5  cents  per 
quarter.  Double  rates  if  not  paid  in  advance  at  the 
office  where  the  papers  arc  received.  For  subscribers  in 
British  America,  the  postage  must  be  sent  to  this  office 
for  prepayment  here. 

ISogasml.  Copies  of  Volume  Tltis-iy 

are  now-  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office ;  or  $2.00 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  last  fifteen  volumes 
(1G  to  30)  will  also  be  forwarded  at  same  price.  Sets  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  bo  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style,  at  75  cents  per  vol.  (30  cents  extra,  if  return¬ 
ed  by  mail.)  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 

Clul»s  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting 
for  each  addition  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members ; 
or  a  small  club  may  be  increased  to  a  larger  one ;  thus  : 
a  person  having  sent  10  subscribers  and  $12,  may  after¬ 
ward  send  10  more  subscribers  with  only  $S  ;  making  a 
club  of  20  at  $1  each ;  and  so  of  the  other  club  rates. 

Too  SLute. — We  have  a  large  batch  of  inquiries 
too  late  for  this  paper.  Those  who  had  the  good  sense 
to  sign  their  names,  will  get  replies  by  mail.  Those  who 
signed  their  initials,  or  “A  Subscriber,”  etc.,  should  re¬ 
member  that  such  letters  do  not  often  receive  attention. 

Can't  I>o  vriiBioiit,  St. — “  Wc  can't  get 
along  without  the  American  Agriculturist ,”  is  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  testimony  that  comes  to  us  from  multitudes  of 
homes  in  all  parts  of  the  land,  where  tins  paper  lias  long 
been  a  welcome  visitor.  No  additional  inducement  is 
needed  by  such  friends,  to  continue  their  subscriptions, 
although  they  will  receive  upon  renewal  the  gift  (the 
splendid  picture)  we  promise  to  all.  But  will  not  each 
one  of  this  host  of  friends  invite  at  least  one  other  to  join 
our  army  of  subscribers,  and  receive  tiro  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  witli  all  that  we  promise  for  the  coming  year? 
Take  hold  with  us,  friends,  and  you  shall  find  you  have 
lost  nothing  by  helping  to  double  the  subscription  list. 

A e  w  Eug-lti-Jid.  jF;a£r. — The  New  England 
Agricultural  Fair  of  1S72  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  suc¬ 
cess.  An  attendance  of  seventy -five  thousand  people  on 
the  third  day  of  the  fair,  with  satisfactory  attendance  on 
’  the  previous  days,  secured  its  success  financially,  while 
the  exhibition  cf  stock  and  agricultural  products  and 
implements  was  creditable  even  to  New  England. 
Amongst  the  horned  stock  a  herd  of  Swiss  cattle  and 
another  of  Brittany  cattle  were  particularly  interesting  as 
being  something  not  often  seen  in  the  United  States.  The 
show  of  Herefords  and  Ayrshires  was  also  worthy  of  note. 
The  greatest  attraction,  however,  was  the  exhibition  of 
horses,  which  showed  great  improvement  in  this  class  of 
agricultural  production  to  have  taken  place  of  late  years 
in  this  section.  Our  visit  was  necessarily  brief,  and  the 
immense  crowd  prevented  anything  like  rapid  movement. 
If  asked  what  was  the  most  wonderful  tiling  we  saw  at 
the  fair,  we  should  answer,  “the  people.”  All  seemed 
pleased  and  satisfied,  and  the  fair  closed  with  eclat. 

A  Question  in.  Proportion. — “  W.  S.” 

asks  if  cabbages  at  five  cents  per  head  will  pay  better 
than  tobacco  at  twelve  cents  per  pound.  It  is  probable 
that  cabbages  would  be  the  more  profitable  crop,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  less  labor  involved  in  liarvesting  ;  a  good 
crop  of  cabbages  at  that  price  should  bring  nearly  four 
hundred  dollars  per  acre,  and  the  cost  of  preparation  of 
the  ground  and  cultivation  is  about  the  same  in  cither 
crop  until  ripe,  when  the  cost  of  gathering  would  he  in 
favor  of  the  cabbages.  It  must  be  a  very  good  crop  of 
tobacco  to  bring  four  hundred  dollars  per  acre. 

About  Hops*. — “  S.  Y.  C.,”  Richland  Co., 
Wis.,  writes  that  lie  has  two  acres  of  hops.  Shall  lie  sell 
early  ? — We  can  not  advise  “  S.  Y.  C.,”  or  any  other  man, 
as  to  how  or  when  he  shall  market  his  crops,  for  very  ob¬ 


vious  reasons.  The  Agriculturist  is  not  gifted  with  a 
prophetic  vision,  by  which  it  can  tell  the  price  of  hops 
next  January.  Hops  promise  to  be  a  fair  crop  all  over 
the  world,  and  it  is  not  likely  there  will  he  much  fluctu¬ 
ation  in  prices.  Our  experience  for  some  years  has  been 
that  we  have  always  done  better  by  selling  our  crops  as 
soon  as  they  were  ready  for  market,  and  taking  current 
prices.  We  have  speculated,  and  held  for  a  rise,  and  have 
been  disappointed  and  lost  money.  We  do  not  remember 
"ever  making  anything  by  it.  Hops  are  now  salable  at 
fiiir  prices,  about  50  cents  a  pound,  which  may  or  may 
not  advance,  and  hops  are  best  marketed  while  new. 

E>isesas>es  ol'  8$»e  Horse.  —  “C.  H.  L.,” 

M.D.,  Tarentum,  Pa.,  asks  if  wc  can  not  give  some  in¬ 
formation  on  the  diseases  of  the  horse  and  their  treat-  j 
ment.  The  horse  is  subject  to  as  many  diseases  as  a  man, 
and  to  treat  of  all  of  them  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
would  require  several  volumes,  and  to  treat  of  them  other¬ 
wise  would  be  worse  than  useless.  It  is  worthy  of  sug¬ 
gestion  whether  or  not  it  would  bo  proper  and  advisable 
for  country  physicians  to  make  this  matter  a  subject  of 
study  and  practice.  We  can  see  nothing  derogatory  in 
it  to  the  character  and  position  of  a  physician  or  surgeon, 
and  our  experience  has  been  that  no  persons  could  more 
usefully  make  this  a  part  of  their  business  than  such  men, 
and  so  do  away  with  an  army  of  quacks  who  destroy  more 
horses  than  they  cure,  if  they  ever  cure  any. 

(■ias-S.imc  for  Cabbages.  —  “H.  W.,” 
Lafayette,  Ind.  Gas-lime  should  not  be  used  for  cabbages 
nor  any  other  crop  until  it  has  been  so  long  exposed  to 
the  air  that  it  lias  no  longer  any  sulphurous  odor.  It  can 
then  be  used  like  any  other  lime. 

Ossijutc  ©range  Plants.  —  “J.  N.,” 
Normal,  Ill.  The  size  of  plants  will  depend  upon  the 
season  and  thick  or  thin  sowing.  They  range  in  size 
from  that  of  an  ordinary  lead-pencil  to  that  of  one's  little 
finger.  They  may  be  wintered  out  of  doors  by  placing 
in  a  heap  and  covering  with  earth  as  you  would  potatoes, 
or  by  laying  in  trenches  and  covering.  In  either  case  a 
place  where  water  will  drain  oft'  must  be  chosen. 

The  Baldwin  Apple. — In  August  last 
we  published  a  gossipy  article  from  a  well-known  literary 
lady,  upon  the  Baldwin  apple.  This  lias  called  out  sev¬ 
eral  letters,  controverting  the  statements  there  made,  and 
as  these  letters  do  not  at  all  agree  with  one  another, -we 
must  decline  to  publish  them.  We  have  not  space  to 
givo  to  such  controversies.  For  the  sake  of  peace  we  are 
willing  to  admit  that  Count  Rumford  was  bom  in  six  dif¬ 
ferent  places,  and  that  the  Baldwin  apple  originated  on 
as  many  different  farms. 

STAE>EgAr  HUMBUGS. — Some  persons 
have  sent  us  the  circulars  of  the  so-called  “Missouri 
State  Lottery,”  and  ask,  “Is  this  a  genuine  Lottery?” 
Suppose  it  was,  would  the  writers  invest  in  it,  and  allow 
the  managers  to  put  $3  of  their  money  in  their  own  pock¬ 
ets,  and  then  give  their  dupes  a  chance  to  draw  the  re¬ 
maining  $2?  That’s  the  way  of  all  lotteries.  But  this 
Missouri  State  Lottery  is  not  a  State  Lottery  at  all — that 
State  has  got  above  dabbling  in  such  swindles.  If  the 
writers  or  any  one  else  are  foolish  enough  to  send  money 
to  the  individuals  who  call  themselves  “  managers,”  they 

need  not  expect  to  ever  get  anything  back . The 

“  Sale  of  the  Mount  Florence  Estate  ”  is  merely  a  lottery 
at  best  (or  worst),  and  a  poor  one  at  that.  If  the  lots  be 
valuable,  they  will  sell  on  their  own  merits,  without  the 
bewitchment  of  a  prize,  which  only  one  person  in  a  mil¬ 
lion  can  get.  Wonder  if  Hon.  Chancey  M.  Depew,  Hon. 
Jas.  W.  Husted,  and  others,  know  how  their  names  are 

used  to  holster  up  this  scheme? . The  so-called 

“  N.  Y.  Loan  Brokers’  Union,”  offering  to  sell  tickets  for 
a  little  money,  which  tickets  will  tell  you  what  big  arti¬ 
cles  you  can  get  for  a  little  more  money,  is  an  old  catch¬ 
penny.  You  must  send  all  sums  up  to  $10  in  advance, 
and  14  of  all  above  that  is  to  be  C.  O.  D.,  which  is  just  the 
same  as  if  remitted  in  advance — and  just  the  same  as  if 
thrown  into  the  river  r.t  first — no,  not  the  same,  for  in  the 
latter  case  you  might  find  it  again.  Wonder  where  “  R.II. 
Lewis,  Business  Manager,”  keeps  all  that  “over  $1,C00,- 
000  worth  of  unreclaimed  articles,  07,500  in  number”? 
Why  not  call  it  an  even  67,600  while  about  it  ?  Wc  have 
been  looking  for  Elias  to  turn  up  somewhere  again,  after 
he  sold  out  those  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  Geneva 
watches,  and  this  Loan  Brokers’  Union  looks  very  much 
as  if  he  had  got  into  “  No.  4  Bond  street.”  No  Elias,  no 
Lewis,  or  their  stock  was  visible  when  we  called  there. 

A  little  sign  on  a  little  room  on  a  top  floor  reads 

R.  H.  Lewis;  nobody  in  at  11 %  A.M . And  now 

comes  the  old  Missionary,  the  very  “  Rev.  Jasper  Marx,” 
who  has  spent  40  years  or  so,  as  a  self-appointed  mission¬ 
ary  in  Paraguay,  S. A. .where  he  learned  from  an  S7-ycar-o!d 
woman  how  to  make  “  Ava-Pana-Coca,”  and  the  “Nica- 
ya,”  which  are  to  banish  all  sorts  of  diseases;  “  to  correct. 


neutralize,  and  banish  forever  all  evils  ”  of  the  blood, 
etc.,  and  this  very  Rev.  old  Jasper  Marx  has  come  home 
to  sell  his  medicines  to  poor  sick  North  Americans, 
through  his  “business  agent”  in  Jersey  City,  State  of 
New  Jersey.  Bah  i  We  grieve  to  see  genius  that  can 
invent  so  taking  a  story  as  that  of  “  Rev.  Jasper  Marx  ” 
degraded  to  so  low  a  business.  Such  a  man  ought  to  be 
in  some  higher  grade  of  life,  an  ornament  to  society,  and 
not  a  vender  of  quack  medicines.  Reader,  pray  do  not 
be  led  to  dosing  yourself  for  imaginary  diseases,  or  any 
other,  by  such  pathetic  stories  as  that  of  old  Jasper 
Marx,  the  missionary,  who  never  got  into  any  worse 
heathen  country  than  is  to  be  found  in  “  Jarsey  City.” 

. And  after  Marx  comes  76-year-old  “Aunt  Lee,”  a 

good  Methodist,  of  Glenmarthen,  in  Wales,  who  sang  an 
“ old-school  Presbyterian ”  “into  tears  he  had  not  shed 
in  years,”  as  “the  good  old  soul  burst  into  one  of  those 
wild  refrains  ”  of  John  Wesley’s  followers.  She — to  wit, 
"Aunt  Lee” — had  an  “all-healing  syrup,”  and  being 
about  to  “  shuffle  oil'  this  mortal  coil,”  sold  the  recipe  to 
the  aforesaid  “old-school  Presbyterian”  for  a  “good 
round  sum.”  He  (not  she),  his  “dear  wife  having  long 
since  departed  to  the  promised  land,”  and  his  “only 
child  being  married  to  a  British  officer  in  India,”  de¬ 
parted  to  make  “  the  land  of  the  setting  sun  the  scene 
of  his  future  operations,”  until  it  “  shall  please  the  Lord 
to  call  him  ”  (which  we  hope  will  be  very  soon).  In 
short,  lie  erected  “suitable  buildings  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,”  operated  in  the  Southern  States  until  lie  “drove 
out  all  unworthy  competition  in  that  direction,”  and 
now  proposes  to  give  the  “  West  ”  a  chance  at  his  Aunt 
Lee’s  “ life-restorer,”  salves,  etc.  He  wants  “agents.” 
We  have  given  the  above  two  specimens  of  a  vast  amount 
of  printed  stuff  sent  through  the  country  to  beguile  the 
ignorant  masses  into  buying  and  swallowing'  the  medi¬ 
cines  (so  called)  under  the  impression  that  they  are  doc¬ 
tored  liy  the  divinely-sent  prescriptions  of  some  old 
semi-spiritual  being.  Is  this  whole  quack-medicine 

business  any  better  than  sheer  swindling? . Beware 

of  the  fellows  at  the  fairs  and  elsewhere  who  sell  en¬ 
velopes  with  numbers  in  them,  the  lucky  numbers  to 
draw  prizes.  They  have  their  stool-pigeons  who  draw 
good  prizes  before  your  eyes,  but  these  swindlers  know 
how  to  get  your  money  and  keep  it,  and  they’ll  surely 
cheat  you  out  of  your  money  if  you  invest  with  them. 
The  Fair  managers  or  other  good  citizens  shou’d  arrest 
them  as  lottery  dealers,  and  give  them  a  doso  of  “coun¬ 
try  justice.” ..  ..Among  new  names  for  operating  the 
“Spani  li  Policy”  swindle  are:  S.W.  Cone,  105  Blcecker 
st.,  alias  Clark  Fargo,  22  West  4th  st.,  alias  16  South  5th 

avenne _ ..The  “Queer”  or  pretended  counterfeit 

money  swindlers  have  the  following  new  names :  F.  E. 
Morrell,  89  Fourth  ave. ;  Arthur  Debenham,  190  Broad¬ 
way;  O.  Arogon  &  Co.,  12  Broadway,  alias  J.  B.  Marlett, 
Saugerties,  N.  Y. ;  Geo.  W.  Lucas,  alias  Wade  M.  Jacobs, 
105  Bleecker  st.,  alias  F.  A.  Newton,  34  Amity  st.  ;  R.  J. 
Sprang,  alias  Wm.  Layton,  alias  E.  M.  Wentz,  609  Broad¬ 
way  ;  Geo.  D.  Marshall,  alias  Wm.  O.  Paige,  alias  Col.  M. 
A.  Ennever,  alias  Harrison  L.  Felix,  at  34  Amity  st.,  alias 
Amos  Wainwright,  170  Broadway,  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,etc., 
etc.  Most  of  the  above  use  the  same  circulars — that  is, 
they  come  from  one  operator — but  new  names  are  contin¬ 
ually  sent  out  to  hoodwink  the  P.  O.  clerks. 

laasects  ota  Asters. — “J.  N.,”  Ironton, 
Mo.  The  insect  sent  as  the  one  destructive  to  your 
asters  is  one  of  the  blistering  beetles,  Lytta  vittata.  It 
is  also  destructive  to  potato  vines  and  oilier  vegetation. 
It  appears  to  have  been  unusually  abundant  this  year. 
We  set  out  a  great  many  asters,  and,  so  industrious  were 
the  insects,  did  not  get  a  single  perfect  bloom.  The 
only  remedy  we  know  of  is  to  shake  them  off  into  a  pan 
of  water,  but  we  were  too  short-handed  to  do  this,  and 
had  to  go  without  asters. 

Hail  Iiisiiratice.  —  In  ail  article  some 
months  ago,  Mr.  Henderson  alluded  to  the  necessity  for 
insurance  against  damage  by  hail.  We  learn  that  there 
is  a  Mutual  Hail  Insurance  Co.  in  Milwaukee  that  com¬ 
menced  business  in  April,  and  up  to  July  had  issued  1096 
policies  and  paid  19  losses. 

Tree  I ..amis  it*  Iowa. — John  Brennan, 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  informs  us  that  ho  will  reply  to  any  in¬ 
quiries  regarding  government  lands  open  to  settlement 
under  the  homestead  law. 

Steam-Plows. — “  C.  F.,”  Aid'ene,  Kan., 
asks  if  there  are  any  thoroughly  practical  steam-plows 
now  made  in  the  United  States  which  do  not  use  tackle. 
— The  Americau  steam-plow  is  as  yet  unperfected,  and  as 
there  arc  in  the  way  of  the  practical  use  of  those  engines 
which  travel  over  the  ground  immediately  in  advance  of 
the  plows  serious  difficulties  which  have  not  yet  been 
completely  overcome,  wo  have  to  wait  further  develop¬ 
ments  before  we  can  sav  that  we  have  a  thoroughly  prac¬ 
tical  steam-plow  which  does  not  use  tackle. 
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A es  4i  — “  G.  H.”  writes  us  in  regard 

to  a  question  which  we  consider  settled,  and  therefore 
can  not  reopen.  But.  lest  he  might  think  we.  treat  him 
discourteously,  we  would  say  that  he  is  as  incorrect  in  his 
main  idea  as  he  is  when  he  speaks  of  an  “almost  uni¬ 
versally  established  axiom.’’  An  axiom  is  a  self-evident 
truth,  as  that,  “the  whole  is  greater  than  one  of  its 
parts.”  and  therefore  can  not  be  said  to  be  “almost uni¬ 
versally  established,”  or  admit  of  any  qualification  at  all. 

F:t35  Treatment  of  ©1*1  Meadows. 
— Old  meadows  which  have  partly  run  out,  and  which  it 
is  not  convenient  to  plow  up,  may  be  renovated  by  tearing- 
up  the  old  sod  and  hare  spots  with  a  sharp-toothed  heavy 
harrow  driven  rapidly  over  it.  When  the  surface  has  be¬ 
come  'oosened,  f-esh  seed  may  he  scattered,  and  a  rolling 
immediately  afterwards  would  he  a  help.  Some  fine 
manure  o-  other  fertilizer  should  he  applied,  and  a  light 
dressing  of  lime  or  ashes  would  also  be  a  great  benefit. 

U.ojEsIj'trdy  JPojtlm*  —  TSue  Other 
Sidle, — “  G.  W.  G.,”  Iroquois  Co.,  Ill.,  givos  his  view  of 
the  Lombardv  Pop’ar  as  follows:  “I  believe  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  has  proved  itself  a  friend  to  that  much- 
abused  tree  the  Ailar.thus,  and  now  to  have  it  turn  around 
and  a’  use  one  of  the  most  beautiful  trees  our  broad 
prairies  p  assess  is  beyond  my  comprehension.  We  have 
no  tree  better  Ilian  the  Lombardy  Poplar  to  protect  us 
from  the  winds  that  b  ow  across  our  prairies.  Ton  may 
talk  about  your  bean-polo  Ailanthus  and  the  other  trees 
you  speak  of,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  real  facts,  which 
we  ought  to  know,  living  on  the  prairie,  yon  will  find  the 
Lombardy  Poplar  supplies  a  place  which  very  few  trees 
can  do.  and  r.t  least  none  that  you  have  mentioned.  I 
can  go  on  and  tell  scores  of  uses  which  the  Lombardy 
Poplar  can  b  ■  put  to,  but  will  refrain  from  troubling  you 
now.  Please  let  me  ask  you  to  tell  the  Nebraska  man  to 
set  a  grove  around  Ins  barn-yard,  farm,  or  anywhere,  four 
feet  apart  each  way,  and  T  can  prove  to  him  that  there 
will  be  in  time  to  come  few  groves  more  beautiful,  none 
more  useful,  and  no  part  or  place  of  ground  on  his  farm 
more  valuable.” — As  our  correspondent  speaks  of  the 
Lombardy  Poplar  ns  “beautiful”  and  “useful,”  and  the 
Ailantlms  as  a  “bean-pole,”  we  suspect  that  h-  does  not 
know  the  Lombardy,  and  must  be  talking  about  some 
other  tree. 

JPoSsat.oesi  a.n<l  alee  Ftmtsito-FSiig;,, — 
“A.  W.,”  Phillipsburgh,  Ohio,  asks  if  the  potatoes  the 
vines  of  which  have  been  defoliated  by  the  bug  and 
checked  in  growth,  will  be  good  to  use. — No  injury  is  like¬ 
ly  to  come  to  the  potato  by  the  work  of  the  bugs  upon  the 
leaves.  If  the  potatoes  cook  well,  we  should  eat  them. 

Yield  oC  Crops. — The  average 
yield  of  crop  -,  according  to  the  census  returns,  is  only 
about  fourteen  dollars  per  acre  for  all  the  land  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  til-  United  States.  This  is  a  poor  showing,  and 
shows  the  great  need  for  improvement  in  our  agriculture. 

rjT3ne  Crops  «f  1151  nnoisi. — According  to 
the  census  reports,  the  Sta‘e  or  Illinois  produces  larger 
crops  or  grain  than  any  other  State,  and  in  total  products 
of  all  kinds  she  comes  second  only  to  New  York. 

ISsrpSi-nm  SJeetts. — “  W.  B.  H.,”  Berea, 
Ey.  The  Egyptian  is  the  best  early  beet  when  you  can 
get  it  pure.  Ours  came  up  full  half  Bassanos,  some  ras¬ 
cally  European  seedsman  havingmixed  them.  It  is  likely 
that  this  year  our  dealers  will  have  home-grown  seed. 

A.  CrswiSi:  — Mrs.  J.  F.  B.,  Martin 

Co.,  Minn.  Try  the  Blanchard  Churn,  made  by  P.  Blanch¬ 
ard’s  Sons,  Concord,  N.  II.  We  are  never  over  twenty 
minutes  in  churning.  The  butter  can  be  almost  entirely 
worked  in  the  cbnrn.  If  there  is  any  better  churn  than 
this,  we  should  like  to  know  it. 

IPlsanns  E6«rf  a  sistt'. — “  E.  I5.,’’  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  The  rott  ing  just  at  the  time  of  ripening  is  not  an 
unusual  thing  with  plums,  especially  in  some  seasons. 
We  have  heard  much  complaint  this  season.  We  have 
seefi  no  satisfactory  reason  given.  Good  culture  and 
thinning  of  the  crop  are  the  best  advice  we  can  give. 

Melon  Seeds  —  ILisisn,  Elcjatti«. — Mrs. 
C.  U.  M..  Naples,  Ill.  The  seeds  sent  are  those  of  the 
Apple-seeded  Watermelo  i,  a  good  variety,  which  keeps 
well  after  it  is  ripe...  The  proper  Large  Lima  bean  is 
always  white.  There  arc  mottled  and  purple  varieties, 
which  are  hut  little  grown. 

SjBwsluwt  for  IBealdsssjr. — “A.  S.  T..,” 
of  Center  Co..  Pa.,  writes  that  he  has  used  sawdust  to 
bed  horses  and  cattle  for  fifteen  years.  “  It  is  a  good 


bedding,”  he  says,  “  hut,  except  for  trees,  very  poor 
manure.  The  manure  ‘  firefangs’  easily.  I  once  lost  a 
hundred  dollars  worth  of  good  manure  by  using  too  much 
sawdust.”  By  keeping  the  manure-heap  moist  enough, 
firefanging  may  be  prevented,  or  the  manure  might  be 
drawn  out  and  spread  on  the  land  directly  from  the  stable. 

@>i*ais5ijag'  T'IsB>l>rs*eitl  Sweibbbp-IjIbmsI. 

— A  Pennsylvania  lumberman  writes  :  “It  pays  to  drain 
swamps  that  are  covered  with  tr  -es  for  the  benefit  of  the 
timber.  I  have  seen  mucli  valuable  timber  die  for 
want  of  draining.”— There  seems  to  he  some  difference 
of  opinion  on  this  subject,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  hear 
from  any  who  can  furnish  facts  hearing  on  the  point. 

Fn:rsfft  anal  SEoMseltioIc!  MeSjs. — Adrien 

Briggs.  A  letter  sent  to  your  address  was  returned 
ns  unclaimed.  Its  purport  was  that  we  know  of  no  such 
facili  ies  for  obtaining  help  as  you  speak  of.  nor  at  the 
prices  named.  If  you  can  find  us  a  good  woman  to  do 
housework  who  will  agree  to  stay  a  year  for  $100,  we  will 
give  you  $25  for  your  trouble.  If  any  Chinese  laborers 
are  seeking  employment  in  New  York,  we  have  never 
heard  of  them.  Those  who  come  to  the  city  daily  have 
as  much  difficulty  in  finding  help  as  you  who  live  at  a 
distance.  You  have  been  deceived  by  some  one. 

A  CAood  Clow. — II.  E.  Wright,  of  Meadville, 
Pa.,  writes  ns  that,  lie  has  a  cow  “the  mother  of  which 
was  part  Devon  and  the  father  a  thorough-bred  Short¬ 
horn.  She  gives  the  richest  of  milk — none  better  except 
the  Aldernevs.  The  last,  time  she  calved  (1871)  she  gave 
during-  the  months  of  May  and  June  72  lbs.  of  milk  each 
day,  and  one  day  SO  lbs.  I  milked  lier  three  times  a  day.” 

A  S®s*«fes@or*  ofi*  IHoriat'-aElStiaB'e. — Mr. 

Charles  S.  Sargent,  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Professor  of  Horticulture  in  Bussy  Institution, 
which  is  the  “  Farm  School  ”  of  Harvard  University.  Mr. 
Sargent  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Agriculturist 
as  the  maker  of  the  highest-priced  butter  sold  in  America, 
and  as  the  most  successful  grower  of  azaleas.  He  is 
still  a  young  man,  with  much  enthusiasm  and  more 
knowledge  in  horticultural  matters,  and  he  enters  upon 
his  %vork  with  a  determination  to  make  it  practically 
useful.  An  important  feature  of  his  department  is  a 
commercial  greenhouse  find  garden  in  which  pnpils  can 
obtain  not  only  practical  ins' ruction,  but  actual  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  business  of  gardening.  We  know  of  no 
better  opening  for  any  young  man  who  may  desire  to  em¬ 
bark  in  the  pleasant  and  profitable  profession  of  com¬ 
mercial  gardening  than  to  place  himself  under  Professor 
Sargent’s  tuition  and  guidance.  Incidentally  to  the  giv¬ 
ing  of  instruction,  it  is  proposed  to  grow  and  to  distri¬ 
bute  at  a  low  price  such  of  the  clio'cer  and  more  useful 
plants  as  are  not  easily  to  be  obtained  in  the  ma-ket.  We 
are  glad  that  Massachusetts  lias  at  last  an  institution 
where  horticulture  is  taught,  and  slia'l  watch  the  career 
of  this  new  school  with  much  interest,  b  lieving  it  well 
calcu’ated  to  accomplish  most  useful  work. 

An  AtastrsiBiais  Fasta&log-wie. — Those 
who  are  accustomed  to  regard  Australia  as  a  place  quite 
out.  of  the  world  would  be  surprised  if  told  that  horticul¬ 
ture  is  there  in  a  most  flourishingcon  ’ition,  and  that  the 
smaT  cities  are  far  ahead  of  New  York  in  all  horticul¬ 
tural  matters.  We -have  just  received  f  om  Anderson, 
Hall  &  Co.,  Sydney,  their  seed  and  p'ant  catal  -gne, 
which  in  mechanical  appearance  and  illustrations,  and 
the  character  of  its  contents,  will  compare  favorably  with 
those  issued  by  the  New  York  and  London  seed  estab¬ 
lishments.  In  looking  over  the  seed  lists,  we  find  that 
most  of  the  novelties  in  vegetables  and  flowers  are  offered. 
Conover’s  Colossal  Asparagus  finds  a  place,  and  the  Early- 
Rose  potato  is  mentioned  as  of  great  prom'se,  and  just 
introduced.  In  looking  over  the  list  of  fruits  we  find  the 
varieties,  as  might  be  expected,  mainly  English.  The 
many  fine  apples  of  our  Southern  States  should  be  tried 
in  Australia.  The  list  of  Australian  seeds,  the  remarks 
on  t-ee-growing  —  in  fact,  the  whole  catalogue  we  have 
perused  with  much  interest. 

Will  it  I®:ay  to  BBalse  <’©rsi  ?  —  A 
correspondent  of  the  Agriculturist ,  at  Wawatosa,  Wis., 
writes:  “As  you  are  a  practical  farmer,  I  would  like  to 
ask  if  you  think  it  will  pay  to  raise  corn  where  we  give 
one  third  for  husking,  and  raise  50  bushels  per  acre,  and 
sell  the  pork  it  makes  for  five  dollars  per  hundred?” — 
We  do  not  see  how  it  can  pay  the  farmer.  It  would  pay 
the  man  who  does  the  husking  very  well  ind  e  l.  lie  can 
well  afford  to  seli  pork  at  five  dollars  per  hundred  pounds. 
But  the  other  two  thirds,  after  paying  for  the  rent  of  the 
land,  the  plow'ng,  harrowing,  planting,  cultivating,  and 
cutting  in,  shocking,  and  cribbing,  will  not  leave  much 
profit  for  the  man  who  raises  the  crop.  We  must  look 
for  better  prices.  Staple  articles  like  corn  and  pork  can 
not  long  sell  for  less  than  the  cost  of  production. 


lsot©Biaac  FrnitiGro-wcrs’  Asso¬ 
ciation. — The  annual  exhibition  was  held  last  month, 
and  compared  well  with  the  exhibitions  of  national  con¬ 
ventions  in  quality,  showing  that  we  have  about  us  as 
good  a  fruit-growing  region  as  can  be  found.  The  col¬ 
lections  of  fruits  consisted  of  some  175  samples  of  pears,  SO 
of  apples,  GO  of  peaches,  90  of  grapes,  also  almonds,  paw¬ 
paws,  etc.  The  principal  contributors  were  John  Saul, 
Washington,  0.  D.  Munson,  Va.,  C.  Gillingham,  Va.,  R 
A.  Phillips,  Va.,  and  J.  B.  Claggett,  D.  C.  The  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  and  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College 
were  also  exhibitors. 

fSeetlimsr  Iltiwit  laa  tltc  Fall. — “In¬ 
quirer”  may  seed  down  in  the  fall  by  plowing  or  harrow¬ 
ing  the  surface  until  it  is  sufficiently  mellow  to  receive 
the  seed,  and  sowing  as  early  as  possible.  If  clover  can 
be  well  established  before  winter,  or  where  the  snow 
gives  ample  protection,  it  may  he  sown  in  the  fall. 

Among-  EltmcTs  we  judge 

there  can  be  few  if  any  better  or  safer  ones  than  those  of 
the  New  Canada  Southern  R.R.  Its  directness  between 
New  York  and  Chicago,  its  good  grade,  and  the  character 
of  the  men  engaged  in  it — men  who  never  go  into  a  poor 
enterprise — arc  al!  so  many  guarantees  of  its  great  suc¬ 
cess.  A  safe  seven  per  cent  gold  interest  bond,  at  ninety 
per  cent,  is  “  not  a  bad  tiling  to  take.”  We  would  like 
to  have  money  enough  to  take  the  whole.  See  adv’t. 

Soil  for  Compost.— “T.  A*.  O.”  asks: 
“In  getting  soil  for  compost,  how  do  you  keep  from 
skimming  the  iand  or  leaving  the  subsoil  bare  where  the 
soil  is  not  over  twelve  inches  deep  ?  ” — In  England,  where 
composting  is  far  more  common  than  in  this  country,  the 
usual  plan  is  to  select  an  oi  l  headland  or  fence-bottom 
or  earth-bank,  or  soil  that  has  been  thrown  out  of  ditches, 
or  road  scrapings.  We  have  never  known  a  farmer  go 
into  a  field  and  dig  up  his  ordinary  soil  to  make  compost 
with.  He  uses  material  that  he  wants  to  get  rid  of. 

ISoisaiBier's  Wletleml  of  MalsiEBg-  Ma¬ 
nure. — “  I  have  just  read  this  hook,”  writes  “  T.  A.  O.” 
“  Do  you  fully  indorse  it  ?  ” — No.  But  it  is  worth  read¬ 
ing.  You  must  exercise  your  own  judgment.  Try  and 
separate  the  chaff  from  the  wheat.  If  there  are  any  spe¬ 
cial  points  on  which  you  want  information  wo  shall  be 
happy  to  hear  from  yen. 

ILaMgstrotilia’s  I&ive.— In  anwer  to  “M. 
F.  N.,”  who  wishes  to  know  if  the  patent  on  the  Lang- 
str  th  hive  is  run  out  or  renewed,  Mr.  Quinby  writes: 
“  In  answer  to  Hie  above,  I  would  say  that  I  believe  that 
the  second  patent  of  L.  L.  Langstroth’s  hive  expires  in 
October,  1872.  His  patent  was  renewed  in  1S65  for 
seven  years.  As  it  conld  not  he  renewed  again  by  the 
Commissioner,  many  bee-keepers  were  apprehensive 
that  he  would  apply  to  Congress  the  past  winter  for  an 
extension.  Accordingly,  many  remonstrances  were  sent 
in  against  it.  I  believe,  however,  he  made  no 
applic  tion.”  Mr.  Quinby  must  have  made  a  mistake  in 
his  date,  as  Mr.  L.  advertises  that  his  patent  was  renewed 
in  I860,  and,  this  being  the  case.  Will  not  expire  until 
October,  1873. 

Slow  many  BSriclts  to  a  Cjibic 
Foot  ?— N.  R.  Fielding,  Decatur,. Ala.,  wants  to  know 
how  many  bricks  there  are  in  a  cubic  foot.— This  depends 
on  the  size  of  the  brick,  for  there  are  various  sizes. 
Multiply  the  length,  breadth,  and  thickness  of  the  brick 
in  inches  together,  and  divide  1,728  by  the  amount. 
There  are  1,728  cubic  inches  in  a.  cubic  foot. 

Fi-ice  of  CIover-Mnller.— -“G.  B.  L.,” 
Bernardi,  Mo. — The  price  mentioned  is  that  of  one  made 
by  R.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  Water  street,  New  York. 

Alt  Ill»SHa8UMaae«’ed[  Slos’se. — “  O.  S.  C.,” 
Danville,  N.  II.,  wants  a  cure  for  a  horse  which  keeps  kis 
tongue  out  of  his  mouth  when  traveling.— Fortunately 
we  never  owned  a  horse  so  badly  brought  up  as  this,  and 
have  no  experience.  Wearing  a  muzzle  would  probably 
prevent  it.  It  may  he  that  some  of  our  readers  can  help 
“  o.  S.  C.”  in  his  trouble. 

Fall  Work  on  ©rains. — A  “Farmer” 
asks  what  he  can  do  in  the  way  of  draining  through  the 
fall  and  winter.— The  fall  is  the  very  best  time  to  prepare 
for  making  drains,  and  the  winter  the  best  time  for  com¬ 
pleting  them.  Now  is  the  time  to  lay  them  out,  staking 
the  ground  in  the  direction  the  drains  should  run,  and  as 
soon  as  frosts  begin  ts>  occur  the  lines  might  he  csve-red 
with  coarse  litter  or  swamp  hay  or  stalks  in  bundles, 
which  will  prevent  the  ground  from  becoming  frozen. 
During  heavy  frosts  the  digging  should  not  advance 
faster  than  the  drain  can  he  completed 
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SawdUsst  for  Mulch.  —  "L.  B.  B.,” 
Lansing,  Mich.  We  have  never  used  sawdust  as  a  mulch 
for  strawberries.  Complaint  lias  been  made,  where 
it  has  been  used  in  some  Western  nurseries  as  a  mulch 
for  yo.ung  stock,  that  in  its  decay  the;  sawdust  pro¬ 
duced  a  fungus  which  was  injurious  to  the  young  trees. 
Leaves  are  the  best  of  all  material  for  mulch.  We  use 
marsh  hay,  as  it  is  cheaper  for  us  than  anything  else.  Idas 
any  one  any  experience  in  the  use  of  sawdust  ? 

A  ¥><ml>Se  “White  JiKoaaal 

Ilium. — M.  Jean  Sisley,  of  Lyons,  France,  whose  suc¬ 
cess'  in  raising  double  Pelargoniums  we  noticed  last 
month,  informs  us  in  a  recent  letter  that  ho  has  at  last 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  pure  double  white  from  seed. 
An  unsatisfactory  double  white  had  been  in  cultivation, 
a  sport  from  a  single  white.  Mr.  Sisley  is  an  enthusiastic 
and  successful  amateur  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  some 
of  our  finest  Cannas  and  Pelargoniums,  and  knowing  his 
experience  and  judgment  in  such  matters,  we  look  for 
something  very  fine  in  his  new  horticultural  triumph. 

A.ilsint.liu.s-Xa*ees  for  5*osts.— “Read¬ 
er,”  N.  Y.,  has  some  Ailanthus-trees  which  he  wishes  to 
cut  off,  and,  as  we  understand  him,  use  as  posts  for  grape¬ 
vines,  where  they  stand.  We  do  not  know  how  he  can 
prevent  the  trunks  from  sprouting.  Better  cut  down  the 
trees,  season  the  posts,  and  then  set  them. 

Down  ESoses.— ' “Uncle  Ed¬ 
ward.”  The  roses  referred  to  were  China  and  Tea 
Roses,  but  the  Remontants  or  Hybrid  Perpetuals  may  he 
so  treated.  The  common  garden  roses  are  too  robust  to 
manage  well.  Peg  down  in  the  fall  or  spring,  and  as  the 
new  growth  is  formed,  peg  that  down.  We  use  hooked 
pegs,  cut  from  brush.  The  use  of  one  or  several  varieties 
in  a  bed  is  a  matter  of  fancy ;  we  have  a  dozen  at  least. 
We  shall  let  our  tender  sorts  remain  in  the  bed.  and  when 
the  ground  freezes  cover  them  with  sods. 

EJee  Notes. —  Owing  to  the  illness  of  Mr. 
Quinby,  the  Bee  Notes  for  last  mouth  and  this  were 
omitted.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Q.  is  recovering, 
though  hut  slowly. 

Emits  in  Esig-3a,nd.  —  The  Gardener’s 
Chronicle,  in  giving  its  customary  annual  report  upon  the 
fruit  crop  in  the  kingdom  (including  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
Wales)  presents  a  most  melancholy  account.  That  jour¬ 
nal  says:  “Never  before  have  we  had  occasion  to  report 
so  complete  and  so  general  a  failure.”  Here  we  have  a 
crop  of  almost  unprecedented  abundance,  apples  being  so 
plenty  that  they  hardly  pay  for  sending  to  market. 

A.  Xarm  Cyclopedia.  —  “  Jas.  M.  G.,” 
Oakland  Co.,  Mich.,  asks  which  is  the  best  work  on  farm¬ 
ing  which  treats  of  all  branches,  from  clearing  the  ground 
up  to  planting,  reaping,  harvesting  crops,  and  raising  all 
sorts  of  stock.  There  is  no  one  American  book  that 
treats  fully  of  all  these  things.  “  Allen’s  New  American 
Farm  Book  ”  is  one  of  the  best  hand-books  we  know  of. 
“  Stevens’s  Book  of  the  Farm  ”  is  the  best  English  work, 
and  a  valuable  help  to  a  farmer. 

Fodden-Cnttei*. — “  J.  MeC.,”  Berks  Co., 
Pa.,  has  planted  some  corn  for  fodder,  and  now  wants  a 
good. fodder-cutter  to  cut  for  five  or  six  cows.  We  have 
used  “  Gale’s  copper-strip  ”  fodder-cutter,  and  found  it 
one  of  the  best  machines  of  the  kind. 

CSreealioiases. — “A.  B.,”  Concord,  N.  II. 
A  reply  was  sent  to  your  letter  which  was  returned  as 
“  uncalled  for.”  The  substance  of  our  note  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  The  cheapest  house  you  can  build  is  that  de¬ 
scribed  in  February  Agriculturist  of  this  year — a  lean-to. 
The  cheapest  method  of  heating  is  by  a  flue  ;  full  directions 
for  building  one  are  given  in  September,  1 S71 .  If  you 
wish  to  build  a  span-roof,  Henderson’s  Practical  Flori¬ 
culture  is  the  best  work  to  consult.  Other  things  being 
equal  a  span-roof  is  best,  but  where  expense  is  a  consider¬ 
ation,  the  lean-to  is  much  cheaper,  and  answers  a  good 
purpose.  Henderson’s  hook  gives  as  much  about  man¬ 
agement  as  you  can  get  from  books. 

“ VisislicatiotaoflBae  Entomological 
ami  Museum  Divisions  of  tlic  Department 
of  Agriculture”  is  the  title  of  a  small  pamphlet  by 
Prof.  Townend  Glover.  It  is  intended  to  show  up  the 
misrepresentations  of  one  Swank,  who  as  chief  clerk  of 
the  Department  has  published  a  most,  uncalled-for  pam¬ 
phlet,  “  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  its  History  and 
Objects,”  iu  which  the  Swank  aforesaid,  by  implication, 
omission,  and  misstatement,  reflects  upon  Prof.  Glover, 
the  man  who  of  all  others  has  made  the  Department  what 
it  is.  It  seems  an  unnecessary  labor  fora  man  like  Prof. 
Glover  to  refute  what  a  man  like  Swank  may  say.  Those 
who  have  not  given  up  all  hope  that  the  Agricultural  De¬ 


partment  may  yet  be  of  use  to  the  agricultural  commu¬ 
nity,  look  in  vain  for  any  good  results  from  its  present 
management.  The  time  will  come,  we  sincerely  hope, 
when,  with  abundant,  means  and  competent  officers,  the 
Department  will  take  its  proper  place.  In  that  hopefully 
looked-for  day  there  will  be  neither  Wattses  nor  Swanks 
to  stand  in  the  way. 

F’otlatoes  for  a  EEot  Climate. — A 

Kentucky  correspondent  asks  what  are  the  best  potatoes 
for  a  hot  climate.  A  potato  expert  says.  Early  Rose  for 
early,  Garnet  Chili  for  medium,  Peachblow  or  Peerless 
for  late.  The  Shaker  Russet,  also  known  as  Dyright, 
N.  J.  Monitor,  and  by  several  other  names,  does  well  in 
Kentucky,  but  is  very  poor  with  us.  In  the  far  South  the 
Peachblow  is  a  very  poor  cropper. 

Cutting  Bflay  in  Wet  Weatlaea*. — 

Mr.  H.  C.  Hallowed,  of  Maryland,  writes :  “Allow  me 
to  say  that  my  experience  fully  indorses  the  remarks  of 
Walks  and  Talks  on  the  subject  of  cutting  grass  in  wet 
and  cloudy  weather.  I  have  for  a  number  of  years  secured 
hay  from  about  100  acres,  and  generally  with  satisfaction 
to  myself.  My  neighbors  sometimes  express  surprise 
that  I  secure  so  much  in  such  beautiful  order.  I  think  it 
is  because  I  keep  my  Buckeye  Jr.  moving  almost  con¬ 
stantly,  regardless  of  the  clouds.  If  it  is  raining,  there 
is  the  greater  probability  of  clear  weather  afterwards. 
We  must  run  some  risks,  and  I  prefer  a  possibility  of  some 
hay  being  wet,  to  the  chance  of  its  getting  over-ripe.  My 
experience  fully  confirms  the  remark  that  ‘  as  long  as 
grass  [and  clover]  is  green,  rain  does  not  hurt  it.’  ” 

Winter  Wlaeat  in  MassacSuasetts. 

— A.  L.  Clark  &  Son,  of  Hampshire  Co.,  Mass.,  raised  20 
bushels  of  winter  wheat  per  acre,  in  1871.  Owing  to  the 
severe  drouth  the  straw  was  licit  two  feet  high.  The  land 
was  seeded  down  with  the  wheat,  and  this  year  the  first 
crop  of  hay  was  estimated  to  yield  4  tons  per  acre,  and  a 
second  crop  well  worth  cutting.  And  this  upon  land  that 
in  1804,  when  it  came  into  their  possession,  yielded  only 
a  crop  of  white  beans  of  six  bushels  per  acre.  The  wheat 
was  sown  after  tobacco.  Mr.  C.  says,  “We  got  our  land 
clean  from  weeds  with  two  crops  of  tobacco,  and  any 
crop  does  well  after  it.  We  have  four  acres  of  tobacco 
this  season,  and  there  is  not  half  a  bushel  of  weeds  upon 
the  whole.”  Manure  and  clean  culture  is  what  our  land 
needs  to  produce  good  wheat  and  grass. 

.Be  rseys  foa*  SSinliei'.  —  L.  C.  Flower, 
Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  sends  us  the  following  statement 
of  the  yield  of  butter  from  his  Jersey  cows,  viz.,  Jenny 
Lind,  2 years  old,  in  seven  days  in  April  last,  from  94)4 
pounds  of  milk  produced  10  lbs.  2  oz. ;  Victoria,  G  years 
old,  in  23  days  in  June  produced  80  pounds;  Beauty,  4 
years  old,  in  the  same  period  produced  72 pounds  from  an 
average  of  30  pounds  of  milk  per  day.  The  heifer  was 
fed  on  hay  and  oat-meal,  the  cows  on  grass  alone.  What 
can  beat  the  Jerseys  for  butter  and  beauty  ? 

HEeeliBsg  fiae. —  “  E.  H.  M.,”  Danbury,  'Ct. 
This  term,  or  “  laying  in  by  the  heels,”  is  used  by  gar¬ 
deners  to  designate  a  kind  of  temporary  planting.  In 
the  case  of  cabbage  plants,  they  are  laid  closely  together, 
and  the  roots  covered  with  earth.  This  operation  checks 
growth,  and  yet  keeps  the  plants  alive.  It  is  often  very 
convenient  when  one  wishes  to  remove  plants  from  a 
piece  of  ground,  and  the  place  where  they  are  to  go  is  not 
yet  ready,  to  heel  them  in.  Trees  are  often  heeled  in  for 
the  winter,  they  being  taken  up  in  autumn,  and  laid  in 
trenches  at  an  angle  of  45°,  taking  care  to  fill  in  the  earth 
so  completely  as  to  leave  no  spaces  among  the  roots. 

“  iTEiaaiaie  ES.'s”  Enquiry.  —  If  “Min¬ 
nie  B.”'had  sent  her  name,  with  her  address,  we  should 
have  replied  to  her  question  by  mail.  Others  writing 
on  purely  personal  matters  will  please  take  notice. 

ESeport  of  fllae  CJoaaiacctficsnS 
Fisli  Commissioners.  —  Much  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  Nutmeg  State  to  make  cheap  fish.  Thirty- 
seven  ponds  have  been  stocked  with  black  bass  by  the 
Commissioners,  and  nearly  as  many  more  have  been 
stocked  by  private  enterprise.  Nearly  all  the  available 
ponds  in  the  State  are  now  supplied  with  this  superb 
game  fish,  and  they  are  known  to  be  doing  well.  The 
policy  of  hatching  shad  at  Hadley  Falls  is  persistently 
followed.  This,  without  doubt,  is  the  best  point  in  New 
England,  if  not  in  the  whole  country,  for  this  business. 
After  the  public  fishing  ceases,  on  the  loth  of  June,  all  the 
fish  in  the  river  are  compelled  to  stop  at  these  falls,  and 
fish  fully  ripe  are  taken  in  large  numbers  for  about  three 
weeks.  Over  sixty-three  million  ova  were  taken,  and 
nearly  all  hatched  and  turned  into  the  river  at  an  expense 
of  about  five  hundred  dollars.  All  parties  are  now  agreed 
that  artificial  propagation  is  a  complete  success.  At.  a 
very  small  cost  to  the  State  every  stream  within  its 


borders  may  be  made  to  swarm  with  this  delicious  fish. 
A  million  of  shad-fry  may  be  carried  in  five  gallons  of 
water  a  half-day’s  journey  with  very  little  loss.  The 
Saugatuck,  at  Westport,  and  Great  Brook,  near  New  Lon¬ 
don,  have  been  stocked  by  private  enterprise.  The  Com¬ 
missioners,  united  with  other  parties,  formed  a  stock 
company,  to  take  salmon  spawn  on  the  Penobscot,  last 
fall.  The  enterprise  was  successful,  and  will  be  contin¬ 
ued  under  more  favorable  circumstances  the  present  sea¬ 
son.  About  25,000  salmon-fry  were  hatched  at  Poquonoc, 
and  distributed  mainly  in  the  Saugatuck  and  Quinncbaug 
Rivers.  A  note  from  C.  G.  Atkins,  at  Bucksport,  Me., 
who  has  charge  of  the  salmon-spawn  enterprise  on  the 
Penobscot,  just  received,  informs  us  that  he  has  already 
purchased  231  salmon  of  the  fishermen,  and  has  only  lost 
20  of  the  lot.  The  restare  in  the  reservoirs,  doing  well. 
Should  he  be  as  successful  with  the  spawners  of  this 
year  as  he  was  the  last,  he  will  take  at  least  a  million  of 
eggs,  which  will  mark  a  new  era  in  salmon  breeding  in 
New  England.  The  great  obstacle  hitherto  has  been  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  procuring  spawn. 

A  IPi-olific  Sow.  —  “  J.  M.,  Jr.,”  Wayne 
Co..  Ind.,  makes  the  following  statement  about  his  sow  : 
Late  in  July  she  produced  three  pigs,  and  three  weeks 
later  added  eight  more  to  her  family.  Two  of  the  first 
and  five  of  the  latter  litters  are  living  and  doing  well. 
“J.  M.”  thinks  this  a  strange  freak  on  the  part  of  his 
sow,  and  asks  if  there  are  more  of  her  character. 

A  New  Me3lao«l  of  CEn’inaiaig-. — “  L. 

L.  D.,”  Wake  Co.,  N.  C.,  sends  us  anew  method  of  churn¬ 
ing,  which  he  thinks  an  improvement  on  the  old  plan; 
it  consists  in  forcing  air  through  the  cream  by  means  of 
bellows  and  a  system  of  pipes,  contained  in  a  cylindrical¬ 
shaped  vessel.  We  doubt  the  success  of  this  method,  as 
it  is  necessary  to  the  complete  breaking  up  of  the  butter 
globules  that  a  more  powerful  mechanical  action  should 
be  produced  than  would  be  caused  by  the  mere  passage 
of  currents  of  air.  ■  But  let  “  L.  L.  D.”  make  a  churn  and 
try  bis  method,  by  all  means. 

Power  for  one  ISnsi  of  Stone. — 

“  W.  P.  S.,”  Sidney,  Ohio,  asks  what  is  the  power  of  one 
run  of  stone.  This  depends  on  circumstances  somewhat. 
Generally  it  will  take  one  horse  powerto  grind  one  bushel 
of  wheat  into  fine  flour,  or  two  bushels  of  corn  into  meal, 
per  hour.  The  less  quantity  of  wheat  is  caused  by  the 
extra  consumption  of  power  by  the  bolts  and  smut 
machine.  With  old-fashioned  or  badly  constructed  wheels 
not  more  than  half  this  work  will  be  done,  but  with  the 
best  turbines  it  is  often  exceeded. 

Saving-  in  Feeding  Eoolfcd  Corn- 

meal. — “  W.  A.  T.,”  Augusta,  Ky.,  asks  if  it  would  pay 
to  hire  an  extra  hand  to  cook  the  corn  for  32  hogs  which 
he  wishes  to  fatten.  It  would  certainly  pay  to  do  so,  as 
the  saving  in  grinding  corn  and  cooking  the  meal  is  equal 
to  one  fourth  of  the  feed,  at  least,  which  in  feeding  32 
hogs  would  pay  for  the  extra  labor.  The  cooked 
meal  should  be  fed  cold,  and  in  the  shape  of  thick  mush. 

Boys  and  Givis — Special  Notice. — 

All  contributions  intended  for  the  Puzzle-Box  should  he 
addressed  to* Aunt  Sue,  Box  111,  P.  O.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
“The  Doctor’s”  address  is  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
Puzzlers  will  specify  whether  their  contributions  are  for 
Hearth  and  Home  or  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Well-flavored  BBsitfiei*. — How  can  it  be 

expected  that  butter  of  good  flavor  can  he  produced  from 
pastures  foul  with  every  strong-flavored  weed  ?  From 
early  spring,  when  garlic  abounds,  up  to  fall,  when  the 
Golden-rod  and  Ragweed  cover  the  pastures  and  meadows, 
cows  rarely  get  a  bite  of  grass  or  clover  free  from  admix¬ 
ture  with  weeds.  And  when  it  is  known  that  these 
strong  and  often  disagreeable  flavors  concentrate  in  the 
milk,  and  that  every  impurity  in  the  milk  seems  to  con¬ 
centrate  in  the  butter,  how  can  it  then  be  otherwise  than 
that  the  great  bulk  of  butter  coming  to  market  should  be 
poor  in  quality,  and  poorer  still  in  profitable  returns  to 
the  farmers  ?  Here  is  the  strongest  argument  for  clean 
pastures  and  meadows,  and  such  farming  as  will  raise 
feed  and  not  weeds. 

Egg-eatiaag  Bens. — “  C.  G.  R.,”  North 
Attleboro,  Mass.  The  best  preventive  is  to  provide  dark 
nests,  to  he  approached  by  a  covered  passage  just  wide 
enough  to  admit  the  hen.  When  tiie  egg  is  laid,  the  hen 
starts  for  the  light  and  does  not  turn  around  to  see  the 
egg.  So  says  one  who  has  tried  it. 

Artificial  Manures.  —  English  farmers 
use  yearly  nearly  a  million  tons  of  artificial  and  chemical 
manures,  the  materials  fdr  which  arc  drawn  from  all 
quarters  of  the  globe.  It  is  thus  they  raise  their  heavy 
crops  and  keep  their  soil  improving. 
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A  PLEASANT 

ANNOUNCEMENT, 

A  $5.00  Present 

To  Every  Subscriber 

TO  THE 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

IST'or  1373, 

Received  on  and  after  Oct.  1,  1872, 

A  Splendid  Ornament  for  every  Home, 

The  Publishers  have  received  from  the  cele¬ 
brated  American  Painter,  Mr.  B.  F.  Reinhart, 
a  fine  Oil  Painting,  executed  expressly  for  the 
American  Agriculturist  during  the  past  summer, 
entitled  “  Mischief  Brewing,” — a  beau¬ 
tiful  Rural  Scene,  for  which  they  paid  $400. 

This  Painting  has  for  sometime  past  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  noted  firm  of  Bencke  &  Scott, 
who  are  executing  it  in  Cliromo,  on  16  stones 
(not  on  metal  plates,  or  by  any  new  uncertain 
process).  From  these  stones  each  picture  will 
receive  at  least  16  impressions  in  colors, 
thus  producing  a  perfect  copy  of  the  original 
$400.00  painting  and  scarcely  to  he  distin¬ 
guished  from  it  by  one  person  in  a  thousand. 

At  the  usual  charge  for  Cliromos,  the  pictures 
will  be  worth  fully  $5  each,  and  they  will  be 
sold  at  that  price;  while,  taking  into  account 
the  design,  the  character,  and  quality  of  the  pic¬ 
tures,  if  valued  at  $10  each ,  they  would  still 
be  cheaper  than  most  Cliromos  sold  or  given. 

By  arranging  for  200,060  copies,  so  great 
economy  is  gained  in  the  multiplication  of  these 
Pictures,  that  the  Publishers  will  be  able  to 

present  a  perfect  copy  to  caeli 
and  every  subscriber  to  SJte  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  for  1873  hereafter 
received.  (It  costs  no  more  to  put  the  picture 
on  16  stones  for  200,000,  than  it  would  for  1,000 
copies.)  The  Picture  will  give  great 
pleasure  to  every  one  receiving  it, 
and  be  a  tine  Ornament  in  every 
Household.  It  would  be  worth  pur¬ 
chasing  at  $5,  or  more,  if  it  could 
not  be  obtained  otherwise.  It  is  a 
perfect  Gem,  11x13  inches  inside  the  frame. 

The  Picture  will  be  given  to  every  subscriber 
for  1873  (new  or  old),  whether  coming  singly  at 
*1  .50  each,  or  in  Clubs  of  Four  for  $5,  or  Clubs 
of  Ten  for  $1.20  each,  or  in  Clubs  of  Twenty  or 
more  at  $1  each.  Subscribers  in  Premium  Club3 
will  also  1)0  entitled  to  it.  It  will  be  delivered 
at  the  Office,  unmounted,  free  of  charge,  or  if 
mounted,  for  15  cents  extra.  If  to  go  by  mail, 
unmounted,  10  cents  must  be  sent  to  cover  cost 
of  packing  and  postage. 

It  will  he  mounted  on  heavy  binder's  board,  and 
Varnished ,  ready  for  use ,  even  without  any  frame, 


or  for  putting  into  a  frame,  for  15  cents  extra — 

that  is,  for  25  cents  it  will  be 
Mounted,  Varnished,  Packed,  and 
sent  Post-paid  to  subscribers  (to  this  Journal 
for  1873  only),  who  come  in  now,  or  hereafter. 

We  advise  all  to  have  them  mounted  be¬ 
fore  leaving  the  office,  as  in  the  large  quanti¬ 
ties  we  put  up,  we  are  able  to  mount  them  for 
a  quarter  of  the  cost  of  doing  it  singly,  and 
better  than  it  can  usually  be  done  elsewhere. 

We  shall  begin  delivering  the  Pictures  on 
Nov.  15th,  in  the  order  in  which  the  names  of 
subscribers  are  received,  beginning  with  this 
date,  Oct.  1st.  All  new  subscribers  for  1873 
who  have  been  received  during  September 
will  also  be  presented  with  a  copy  on  forward¬ 
ing  the  25  cents  for  mounting,  packing,  and 
mailing.  We  advise  every  one  to  send  25  cents 
and  have  it  well  mounted  before  it  is  sent  out. 


SEE  HERE 

EVERYBODY! 

All  Competition  Distanced. 

MANY  DOLLARS  For  ONE. 

The  American  Agriculturist  has  long  ex¬ 
celled  in  circulation  any  and  every  other  sim¬ 
ilar  journal,  or  any  half-dozen  others.  This 
has  resulted  from  the  fact  that,  taking  into  ac¬ 
count  its  size,  careful  preparation ,  its  very 
numerous  fine  Engravings,  etc.,  it  has  been  fur¬ 
nished  far  cheaper  than  any  other  journal 
in  the  world.  [Note.  —The  printed  surface  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  is  nearly  equal  to  most 
of  the  (*>1  Magazines — the  pages  being  21 
to  3  times  the  size  of  ordinary  magazine  pages, 
while  not  more  than  one  other  magazine  in 
the  world  gives  as  many  costly  engravings.] 

BUT,  the  Publishers,  warranted  by  the  lib¬ 
eral  patronage  hitherto  received,  have  resolved, 
for  the  coming  year,  to  take 

TWO  STEPS  FORWARD. 

The  former  and  present  character, 
quality,  and  value  of  every  number 
trill  be  maintained,  and  material  im¬ 
provements  be  introduced  during  1873. 

A  Splendid  $5  PICTURE 
will  be  presented  to  Every 
subscriber  (as  noted  on  this  page). 

MORE  ! — Every  new  subscription  now  re¬ 
ceived  will  be  entered  at  once  in  the  mail-books, 
and  will  be  furnished  with  the  paper  from  the 
time  the  name  comes  in  until  the  end 
of  1873,  at  a  single  subscription  price. 
(This  applies  to  all  new  subscribers 
now  received,  whether  singly  at  $1.50  each,  or 
in  clubs  of  four  at  $1  .25  each,  or  in  clubs  of 
ten  at  $1.20  each,  or  in  clubs  of  twenty  or 


more  at  $1  each.  Those  coming  in  during 
October  will  thus  have  the  paper  14  months 
for  a  single  subscription  price.) 

STIEL  MORE  !  —  Very  Valuable  Pre¬ 
miums  are  offered  (see  page  393)  to  those  who 
take  the  trouble  to  gather  up  and  forward  clubs 
of  subscribers.  These  Premiums  are 
to  pay  for  the  time  and  trouble 
taken  in  gathering  and  forwarding 
the  subscriptions  (and  good  pay  they  are). 
The  subscribers  themselves  will  each  get  the 
$5  picture,  and  new  ones  coming  in.  now 
will  get  the  extra  numbers  free. 


How  CAST  it  be  Done  ? 

Many  will  ask  (as  heretofore),  “  How  can  the  Publishers 
afford  to  give  so  large  a  paper  as  the  Agriculturist,  so 
many  engravings,  etc.,  and  also  add  pictures,  premiums, 
etc.”?  Answer:  The  average  circulation  of  even  good 
papers  throughout  the  country  is  less  than  5,000.  It  costs 
just  as  much  to  procure  information,  make  engravings, 
set  type,  and  electrotype,  etc.,  for  lOOor  1,00!)  or  5,000  sub¬ 
scribers  as  it  does  for  200,000  or  more.  When  these  matters 
are  provided,  the  only  further  additions  for  subscribers  i s 
the  cost  of  printing-paper,  press-work,  and  mailing. 
In  other  words,  the  immense  circulation  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  divides  the  cost  of  preparation,  engraving, 
etc.,  among  so  many,  that  it  amounts  to  but  a  trifle  for 
each.— Again,  the  large  circulation  is  so  valuable  to 
good  advertisers,  that  they  freely  pay  high  rates ;  and 
any  addition  to  the  circulation  increases  the  receipts  for 
advertising.  The  truth  is,  the  Publishers  don’t  begin  to 
charge  the  subscribers  the  actual  cost  of  supplying  the 
paper  to  them.  The  advertisers  pay  a  large  part  of  this, 
and  enough  more  to  pay  for  engravings,  chromos,  premi¬ 
ums,  etc.,  and  leave  a  living  profit  to  the  publishers. 
And  this  explains  why  our  subscribers  receive  so  much, 
and  are  to  receive  so  much  more  this  year  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  The  large  wholesale  mode  of  doing  things  in  this 
Office  inures  directly  to  the  advantage  of  all  onr  read¬ 
ers.  If.  for  example,  only  a  few  thousand  of  the  Chro¬ 
mos  were  made,  they  would  cost  from  $2  to  $5  each  ; 
whereas,  by  making  200,00!)  or  more,  the  cost  is  so 
reduced  that  one  can  be  presented  to  each  subscriber 
without  even  increasing  the  subscription  price. 


How  to  Spend  Election  Days, 

First :  Vote  right  yourself— once. 

Second  :  Get  all  your  friends  to  vote  right. 

Third  :  Have  with  you  a  copy  of  this  journal,  and 
fill  up  all  the  spare  moments  in  collecting  names  of 
subscribers  fora  premium  club.  You  can  thus 
secure, without  cost,  very  valuable  articles  from 
the  List  on  page  393.  You  have  very  strong  “  argu¬ 
ments,”  as  you  can  not  only  promise  every  subscri¬ 
ber  for  1S73  a  good  paper,  but  also  a  splendid  $5 
Picture,  also  the  remaining  numbers  of  this  year 
—all  for  a  single  subscription  price — a  price  so 
small  that  it  merely  covers  the  cost  of  the  printing 
paper.  See  the  offers  on  this  page  and  page  393. 

Fourth  :  You  can  get  subscribers  enough  for  one  or 
more  premiums  befot'e  election  day.  by  using  even¬ 
ings  and  rainy  days.  Begin  to-day  and  try  it. 


Strong  Arguments  are  much  sought  after 
among  politicians  just  now.  The  Publishers  of  this 
journal  are  just  now  giving  the  strongest  possible  “  ar¬ 
guments  ”  to  induce  people  to  read— to  wit:  They  offer 
not  only  a  splendid  paper  at  the  bare  cost  of  printing 
paper,  but  even  offer  to  pay  people  to  take  it,  by  giving 
every  subscriber  a  splendid  $5  Picture,  and  the  bal- 
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mice  of  this  year  Free.  They  also  present  very 
strong'  arguments  to  those  who  get  up  clubs  of 
subscribers — viz.  the  splendid  Premiums  on  page  393. 


A  Good  Paying  Business— 
for  Women  as  well  as  Men— 
Honorable  and  Useful. 

Several  persons  of  both  sexes,  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  devote  their  chief  time  to  gathering  subscribers 
to  the  American  Agriculturist  and  to  Hearth  and  Home, 
and  to  selling  books  on  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Garden¬ 
ing,  Architecture,  etc.  (see  list  on  third  cover  page,  and 
notices  of  some  of  them  in  the  advertising  pages).  For 
the  subscribers  obtained  they  take  the  Premium  Articles 
offered  on  page  393,  and  sell  them  (as  they  are  all  very 
good,  wanted  generally,  and  are  readily  salable).  These 
Premiums,  obtained  by  the  Publishers  on  special  terms, 
are  just  as  good  as  money,  and  give  much  better  pay  than 
could  possibly  be  given  in  cash  commissions.  These  can¬ 
vassers,  who  work  during  the  most  favorable  seasons,  real¬ 
ize  from  $300  to  $3 ,5  00  a  year,  according  to  their  tact, 
experience,  etc.  Experience  goes  a  great  way.  Some, 
who  succeeded  poorly  at  first,  hardly  paying  their  board, 
have  by  persevering  practice  come  to  be  very  successful. 
The  success  to  be  obtained  is  worthy  of  long  practice. 
It  is  certainly  quite  as  honorable  and  useful  to  engage  in 
urging  people  to  supply  themselves  with  good  reading 
and  useful  information,  as  it  is  to  stand  behind  a  counter 
and  show  up,  and  porsuade  people  to  buy  silks,  laces,  or 
other  goods,  or  to  engage  in  any  other  work  or  business. 


$66.67  to  $100.00  worth  of  Engravings 
for 

ONE  CENT. 

At  least  $10,000  will  be  expended  in  procuring 
pleasingand  instructive  Engraving?,  of  fine  quality,  for  the 
Americdk  Agriculturist  during  18/73.  Every  subscriber 
will  have  a  neatly-printed  copy  of  each  of  these  in  the 
pages  of  the  paper,  in  addition  to  all  the  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  information  given  in  the  reading  columns.  This 
will  give  $6G.66%  worth  of  engravings  for  every  cent  of 
cost  at  $1.50  a  year;  or  $S0  worth  to  those  in  clubs  of 
four  to  nine  at  $1.25  each  ;  or  $S3.33M  to  those  in  clubs 
of  ten  to  nineteen  at  $1.20  each  ;  or  $100  worth  for  each 
Cent ,  to  those  in  clubs  of  twenty  or  more  at  $1  each.  In 
addition,  every  subscriber  will  be  presented  with  a 
perfect  copy  of  Reinhart’s  beautiful  $400  painting,  “  Mis¬ 
chief  Brewing ,”  which  will  be  a  charming  ornament  in 
any  home  —  a  picture  so  much  like  the  original  oil 
painting  that  none  but  experienced  artists  will  be  able 
to  detect  the  difference. 


Mints  to  ISaiuifacturers  of  Mow¬ 
ers,  Slakes,  etc.— Does  it  never  occur  to  those  who 
manufacture  the  various  agricultural  machines  that  a 
farmer’s  time  is  of  value,  and  that  he  can  not  afford  to 
spend  it  uselessly  in  trying  to  tighten  a  nut  on  a  round 
bolt  with  a  round  head  which  turns  in  the  bole  ?  Now, 
if  we  can  not  have  square  hole*  and  square  holts,  at  least 
we  could  have  bolts  with  square  heads  by  which  they 
could  be  held  while  the  nut  is  tightened.  Farmers  have 
much  to  complain  of,  too,  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  the 
timber  sometimes  put  into  axle-trees  and  other  import¬ 
ant  parts  of  machines,  and  in  the  use  of  cast-iron  of  a 
very  brittle  character  in  places  where  it  should  be  <  f  the 
very  toughest  kind  or  at  least  malleable  iron. 

Coiilfnmed  Experience  in  the  use  of 
the  Averill  Paint  confirms  the  good  Opinion  of  it  ex¬ 
pressed  in  these  columns  a  year  or  more  since.  It  wears 
well— equally  well  or  better — with  the  ordinary  white- 
lead  and  oil  paints.  Messrs.  Brown  Brothers,  the  well- 
known  bankers,  who  formerly  used  imported  white  lead 
to  make  sure  of  a  good  article,  liave,  after  fair  trial, 
substituted  the  Averill  paint  for  all  their  work.  Being 
already  mixed  in  all  desirable  shades,  it.  is  a  great  conve¬ 
nience  to  the  many  who  can  do  their  own  painting. 

l*lajnts  Named. — “  Virginian  Subscriber,” 
Clifton,  Va-.— No.  1  is  Phalaris  anmdinacea,  or  Reed 


Canary  Grass ;  there  is  a  striped  variety  of  this  culti¬ 
vated  in  gardens,  known  as  Ribbon-Grass.  No.  2.  Dac- 
tylis  glomerata ,  or  Orchard-Grass.  No.  3.  Festuca  elatior, 
var.  loliacea.  Meadow  Fescue.  No.  4.  Agrostis  alba. 
White  Bent  Grass.  No.  5.  Boa  pratensis ,  Kentucky 

Blue  Grass . J.  H.  Key,  Leonardstown,  Md. — The 

plant,  very  poor  specimens  of  which  you  inclose,  is 
Chondrilla  juncea,  a  recent  introduction  from  Europe  ; 
as  it  is  a  biennial,  there  need  be  but  little  difficulty  in 

eradicating  it,  if  it  is  not  allowed  to  go  to  seed . 

“A.  A.  L.,’’  New  Hampshire.— No.  1.  Geumrivale,  Purple 
or  Water  Avens,  a  plant  with  rather  pretty  maroon-col¬ 
ored  flowers,  inhabiting  wot  places.  No.  2.  Sarifraga 
Pennsylvanica,  Swamp  Saxifrage.  No.  3.  Tiarella  cordi- 
folia.  False  Mitre-wort;  does  well  when  cultivated  in  the 
garden.  No.  4.  Polygala  paucifolia ,  Fringed  Polygala  or 
Milkwort ;  a  very  beautiful  plant,  with  large  rose-colored 
or,  as  sometimes  happens,  pure  white  flowers.  No.  5. 
Myosotis  palustris,  var.  laxa.  Forget-me-not.  No.  6.  Mus 
cari  racemosum,  often  cultivated  in  gardens,  where  it  is 
known  as  Grape  Hyacinth. 

New  Csicsilijis. — Mrs.  M.  Milburn  sends 
us  specimens  of  varieties  of  Cacalia  which  she  claims 
are  distinct  in  color  from  the  old  sorts.  One,  an  orange 
scarlet,  she  says  is  valuable  for  dry  bouquets. 

Pig's  for  Packing, — A  farmer  in  Boone 
Co.,  Mo.,  writes  :  “I  have  just  finished  reading  ‘ Harris 
on  the  Pig,’  with  much  pleasure  and  profit.  I  am  satis¬ 
fied,  from  my  own  experience,  that  he  is  right  as  to  the 
advantages  of  crossing  the  Essex  or  Berkshire  boar 
with  the  large  sow,  to  get  the  right  pig  for  the  packing 
market.” — We  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  on  this  point. 

Pickling-  Peaches. — “iMrs.  A.  M.  B.,”  a 

Georgia  lady,  sends  the  following:  For  two  gallons  of 
peaches  (when  peeled)  take  1  pt.  vinegar,  3  lbs.  white 
sugar,  2  oz.  cinnamon,  2  oz.  allspice,  y2  oz.  cloves — the 
spices  must  be  whole.  Peel  the  peaches.  Use  a  porce¬ 
lain-lined  kc  tie  if  possible.  Dissolve  the  sugar  in  tho 
vinegar,  add  the  spices,  and  bring  the  syrup  to  a  boil. 
Put  in  as  many  peaches  as  the  liquid  will  cover,  and  let 
them  cook  until  clear  and  tender.  Take  them  out  with  a 
skimmer  and  put  them  into  your  jar.  Repeat  tho  opera¬ 
tion  with  !r  sh  peaches  until  all  arc  done.  Lastly,  pour 
the  hot  syrup  over  them,  and  keep  in  a  cool  place. 
P  aches  pickled  without  peeling  aro  generally  tough, 
while  these  will  be  found  as  tender  as  canned  fruit. 

Potatoes  in  England.,, — In  addition  to 
the  almost  total  failure  of  the  fruit  crop,  noted  in  another 
item,  the  English  papers  bring  most  unfavorable  accounts 
of  the  potato  crop.  In  almost  every  quarter  rot  is  show¬ 
ing  itself  and  spreading  rapidly.  The  reports  say  that 
the  mining  localities  where  smelting  is  going  on,  and  sul¬ 
phurous  and  arsenical  fumes  are  abundant,  are  nearly  free 
from  disease. 

Alfalfa. — “Subscriber,”  New  Jersey,  asks  if 
lie  can  sow  “  Alfalfa  grass”  seed  with  oats  in  the  spring, 
instead  of  timothy,  with  success. — Such  a  plan  would 
certainly  fail.  Alfalfa  is  not  a  grass,  but  is  related  to 
c’over.  It  is  simply  lucern,  and  needs  t  >  be  sown  as  a 
crop  by  itself,  with  tho  best  of  care  during  its  early 
growth  until  well  established.  It  can  not  bear  crowding 
with  other  crops  or  weeds.  It  is  a  qnestion  whether  or 
not  it  would  be  best  to  prepare  the  ground  for  the  lucern 
alone,  in  which  case  the  oat  crop  would  have  to  be  aban¬ 
doned,  or  sow  the  oats  and  timothy  as  proposed. 

Younsf  Rams. — Jas.  Moore,  Labette  Co., 
Kansas,  is  buying  rams  for  stock  purposes,  and  asks  if 
spring  lambs,  well  grown,  would  do  as  well  as  yearlings. 
It  would  be  more  profitable  to  purchase  yearlings,  one  of 
which  would  be  equal  to  three  spring  lambs,  and  there 
would  be  more  certainty  in  their  use  besides. 

Practical  Trent  Ctsltmre,  by  J.  H. 

Slack,  M.D.,  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  N.  J.,  etc. 
New  York :  Orange  Judd  &  Co.— We  were  about  to  write 
a  notice  of  this  work,  when  a  note  from  the  father  of  fish 
culture  in  this  country,  Seth  Green,  came  to  hand.  Mr. 
Green  writes  :  “  Your  book  on  Trout  Culture  is  received. 

I  have  read  nearly  all  of  it . As  far  as  I  have  gone, 

it  is  the  best  book  on  Trout  Culture  I  have  seen.”  Tho 
work  can  have  no  highor  commendation  than  this,  and 
we  have  only  to  add  that  it  is  abundantly  illustrated,  and 
sent  by  mail  for  $1.50. 

Protection*  to  Native  Industry. — 

New  Hampshire  has  adopted  a  law  for  the  protection  of 
farmers  against  rapacious  and  dishonest  manufacturers  of 
artificial  manures.  Each  manufacturer  must  file  a  bond 
for  ten  thousand  dollars,  payable  to  tho  State,  to  secure 
compliance  with  the  law,  which  requires  thataW  fertilizers 
offered  for  sale  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of 


the  date  of  manufacture  and  the  percentage  of  its  valuable 
component  parts,  and  that  the  article  sold  shall  be  iden¬ 
tical  in  quality  with  this  published  statement.  Besides, 
all  dealers  in  fertilizers  shall  be  licensed.  A  similar  law 
should  be  made  in  each  and  every  State. 

'Fite  Ms*{iic  Sifter.  — Wo  have  an  inquiry 
for  the  address  of  the  patentee  or  manufacturer  of  the 
“  Magic  Sitter.”  If  parties  who  make  these  things  want 
them  to  become  popular,  why  do  they  not  make  them 
known  in  a  proper  manner?  We  can  not  give  the  in¬ 
formation  needed. 

Heavy  Fleeces.— E.  H.  Worral,  Chester 
Hill,  Ohio,  sends  us  a  statement  of  tho  shearing  of  a  flock 
of  Merinos,  consisting  of  20  bucks  and  60  ewes.  Tho 
wool,  mostly  unwashed,  weighed  10S0  pounds,  and  sold 
for  $536.80,  averaging  13*4  pounds  in  weight  and  $6.71  in 
money  por  fleece.  The  heaviest  fleece  was  that  of  a  two- 
year-old  buck,  viz.,  24 ’4  pounds ;  the  heaviest  ewe’s- 
fleece  was  from  a  two-year-old,  and  weighed  2114  pouuds. 
One  yearling  buck  sheared  19 14  pounds. 

Carrots  and  Parsaiips. — “W.  S.,”0., 

who  has  been  vanquished  as  a  potato-grower  by  the  bugs, 
asks  if  carrots  and  parsnips  pay  to  raise  for  market.— 
With  the  single  exception  of  not  being  in  such  regular 
demand,  we  have  found  them  a  far  more  profitable  and 
advantageous  crop  cither  to  sell  or  feed  than  potatoes. 

Salt-Meadow  Mack. — “A  Subscriber,” 
Suffolk  Co.,  L.  I.,  asks  what  is  the  best  use  that  can  be 
made  of  salt-meadow  muck.  The  best  way  to  use  it  i3 
to  haul  it  into  the  barn-yard,  and  compost  it  with  the 
manure  in  the  proportion  of  one  load  clear  manure  to  ton 
loads  of  muck.  In  the  absence  ot  the  stable  manure  it, 
may  bo  composted  with  lime  in  the  proportion  of  ono 
bushel  to  the  load,  and  used  as  a  ton  dressing  for  grass  or 
clover.  It  will  be  of  very  little  nso  spread  in  a  fresh  state. 

Summer  Feed  Tor  Cows. — J.  T.  Gor¬ 
don,  Ashland.  Va.,  wants  to  know  what  feed  he  shall 
give  a  cow  which  he  is  forced  to  keep  in  a  dry  lot.  so 
that  her  milk  will  not  fall  off.  He  can  get  plenty  of  mill- 
feed  and  wild  hay,  hut  the  green  feed  from  the  garden  has 
given  out.— This  is  a  difficult  business  to  manage.  Milk 
can  not  belooked  for,  unless  fresb  succulent  feed  is  given, 
and  wild  hay  will  not  satisfy  a  cow  which  has  been  used 
to  green  fodder.  But  if  might  answer  to  cut  the  hay  and 
mix  it  with  feed  and  bran,  and  scald  it,  and  feed  it  when 
cooled;  there  will  be  some  fermentation,  which  will 
make  it  more  palatable. 

Use  tlie  Roller. — A  coarse,  lumpy  soil  is 
not  favorable  to  a  successful  whoat  crop.  It  requires  a 
compact  yet  well-pulverized  soil.  This  may  be  made  to 
some  extent  by  rolling;  in  fact,  this  is  the  only  resource 
now,  at  this  season  of  the  year.  A  rolling  given  to  tho 
young  wheat  will  compact  the  soil  about  the  roots,  and 
tend  to  give  them  a  hold  sufficient  to  resist  a  good  deal  of 
freezing  and  thawing. 

A<lvertisomei*Is  worSl*  Rrsadiiag. 

— Our  newer  readers  may  perhaps  not  understand  that 
very  great  care  is  taken  to  exclude  from  the  pages  of 
the  American  Agriculturist  all  advertisers  and  all  adver¬ 
tisements  that  will  be  likely  to  deceive  the  readers.  No 
patent  medicines  are  admitted  on  any  terms.  It  is  our 
constant  aim  to  exclude  all  humbugs  and  all  advertise¬ 
ments  deceptive  in  form  or  substance.  It  is  not  enough 
that  an  advertiser  pays  for  space.  Our  rules  say: 
“  Every  advertiser  unknown  to  the  editors  personally,  or 
by  good  repute,  mu  t  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  that 
he  has  not  only  the  ability  but  the  intention  to  do  what  he 
promises  to  do  in  his  advertisement.”  In  short,  we  would 
not  knowingly  admit  any  advertiser  to  whom  we  would 
not  ourselves  send  money  in  advance,  with  an  order,  if 
we  happened  to  want  the  things  advertised,  and  at  the 
price  asked  for  them.  In  this  way  we  hope  not  only  to 
make  the  advertising  columns  valuable  to  good  business 
men,  but  also  to  guard  the  interest  of  our  readers,  and  to 
make  the  advertising  pages  a  valuable  source  of  informa¬ 
tion — almost  or  quite  as  much  so  as  even  the  reading 
columns.  This  strictness  cuts  us  off  from  a  large  revenue, 
because  the  class  rejected  are  just  those  who  can  and  do 
pay  the  highest  prices,  as  they  can  well  afford  to,  because 
they  give  little  of  value  in  their  medicines,  wares,  -etc. 
But  we  feel  well  repaid  for  the  loss,  in  tho  consciousn-  ss 
of  doing  an  honorable  business,  and  it  is  a  source  of 
satisfaction  to  have  such  testimony  as  that  given  by 
Messrs.  Geo.  P.  Rowell  &  Co.,  the  great  Advertising 
Agents,  who  recently  said  to  one  of  their  customers  :  “  It 
is  very  difficult  to  get  an  advertisement  into  the  Agricul¬ 
turist,  ;  probably  no  other  journal  in  the  land  haB  laid 
down  stricter  rules  or  more  persistently  adhered  to  them 
through  a  long  course  of  years.” 
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BjOss  of  Cuttle, — The  progress  of  the  cattle 
disease  in  England  has  become  a  source  of  national 
alarm.  The  losses  last  year  are  estimated  to  amount  to 
over  thirty  millions  of  dollars.  American  and  Canadian 
importers  of  stock,  fearful  of  the  danger  of  introduc¬ 
ing  the  disease  here,  are  discontinuing  their  purchases. 

Grubs  in  si  Strawberry-Bed.-'1 0. 

M.,“  Ottumwa,  Iowa.  We  doubt  if  any  special  manure  or 
other  application  to  the  soil  will  be  of  use.  In  Europe, 
where  a  closely-related  insect  is  a  great  pest,  they  find 
no  relief  save  in  plowing  and  picking  up  the  grubs. 
The  underground  life  of  the  common  white  grub  extends 
over  three  years,  and  it  eats  whatever  roots  come  in  its 
way.  When  a  plant  is  injured,  dig  it  up,  find  the  grub 
and  kill  it.  This  will  save  many  other  plants.  Watch 
for  the  first  appearance  of  wilting,  and  act  promptly. 

Lambs  in  f>in<to?«asiaire. — The  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  Lincoln  sheep  is  shown  by  the  fact  of  107 
ewes,  the  property  of  Joseph  Baker,  of  Morton,  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  having  produced  209  lambs,  which  are  all  living 
and  doing  well. 

Mow  Miult  IPi'iees  Come. — A  butcher 

doing  a  large  business  has  seated  that  the  stock  he  buys 
generally  passes  through  four  or  five  hands  before  it 
reaches  him  and  after  it  leaves  the  farmer  or  feeder. 
This  will  explain  why  the  farmer  gets  five  cents  per 
pound,  and  the  man  who  buys  a  steak  pays  twenty-five. 

Amotines*  B>ucl»e«s  Cioaae. — Mr.  Richard 

Gibson  has  returned  from  his  late  trip  to  England  with 
an  importation  of  sheep,  and  has  since  sent  out  another 
“Duchess,”  the  15th  Duchess  of  Airdrie. 

Materials  for  Tents.— “  D.V.,”  Verden, 

Ill.,  asks  what  is  the  beet  material  for  a  large  tent,  and 
who  arc  the  manufacturers  or  dealers  in  such  materials. 
— The  best  material  for  a  large  tent  is  cotton  sail-cloth, 
which  can  be  procured  at.  any  of  the  large  dry-goods 
stores  in  Chicago.  Farwell  &  Co.,  or  Field,  Loiter  & 
Co.,  both  of  Chicago,  could  supply  it.  It  is  probable  that 
a  second-hand  army  tent  could  be  purchased  which  would 
exactly  suit  the  purposes  for. which  it  is  required. 


Shad-Hatching  in  1872. 


3o  far  as  we  know,  the  only  livers  in  which 
shad  are  hatched  are  the  Connecticut,  the  Hud¬ 
son,  and  the  Merrhnac,  and  this  is  the  sixth  sea¬ 
son  of  the  use  of  Seth  Green’s  hatching-boxes — 
a  discovery  that  is  likely  to  dp  for  the  food  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  nation  what  Whitney’s  cotton-gin  did 
for  its  clothing.  About  8,000,000  of  shad-spawn 
were  batched  in  the  Hudson  last  year,  and  we 
learn,  unofficially,  that  the  number  is  consider¬ 
ably  exceeded  this  year.  Of  the  number 
hatched,  220,000  were  put  into  the  river  above 
the  Troy  dam,  80,000  into  Lake  Champlain, 
20,000  in  Lake  Owasco,  50,000  in  the  Genesee 
River,  30,000  in  the  Alleghany  River  at  Sala¬ 
manca,  and  25,000  in  the  Mississippi  River,  two 
miles  below  St.  Paul.  The  remainder  ivere 
turned  into  the  river  below  Castleton.  The 
operations  began  May  18th  and  ended  July  2d. 

The  ova  hatched  in  the  Connecticut  last  year 
were  over  sixty  millions.  This  year  operations 
did  not  begin  until  the  24th  of  June,  and  ended 
on  the  18th  of  July — less  than  four  weeks. 
The  fish  were  larger  and  finer  than  ever  before, 
and  the  hatch  of  spawn  was  ninety-two  million 
sixty-five  thousand,  a  third  more  than  was  taken 
last  year.  The  hot  weather  of  the  early  part,  of 
July  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  females,  that 
the  average  number  of  ova  from  each  one  was 
greatly  increased.  Of  this  number  2,000,000 
were  sent  to  the  Alleghany,  White,  and  Platte 
Rivers,  a  half-million  were  distributed  in  Rhode 
Island  waters,  a  half-million  were  sent  to  the 
Saugatnck,  and  about  the  same  number  to  Great 
Brook,  in  Groton,  Ct.  All  the  rest  were  turned 
into  the  Connecticut,  just  below  Hadley  Falls. 
This  enormous  addition  to  the  finny  tribes  was 
made  at  an  expense  to  the  State  of  Connecticut 
of  about  five  hundred  dollars.  If  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  only  two  of  our  shad  streams  for  five 


years  has  resulted  in  the  reduction  of  the  whole¬ 
sale  price  of  shad  in  New  York  to  $3.50  per 
hundred,  what  may  be  expected  when  all  the 
States  turn  their  attention  to  this  business,  and 
Seth  Green’s  hatching-boxes  are  in  use  upon 
every  shad  stream  in  the  country?  Is  not  cheap 
food  for  the  coming  millions  a  problem 
already  solved  ? 


Sheep-killing  Dogs. — “I  would  like  to  keep 
sheep  on  my  hilly  farm,”  writes  a  correspondent, 
“but  am  afraid  of  the  dogs.  Is  there  any  rem¬ 
edy?” — There  are  three  remedies:  1.  If  there 
is  a  tax  on  dogs  in  your  State,  see  that  it  is  en¬ 
forced  in  your  neighborhood.  2.  If  there  is  no 
dog  law  in  the  State,  vole  for  no  man  who  will 
not  pledge  himself  to  do  all  he  can  to  have  one 
enacted.  3.  Let  all  the  sheep  men  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  form  themselves  into  an  association. 
Let  nothing  be  done  to  gratify  personal  spite; 
but  if  a  suspicious  dog  is  found  prowling  about 
the  farm,  shoot  him.  Then,  if  the  owner  can 
prove  damages,  let  the  association  pay  them, 
and  repeat  the  process.  City  and  village  dogs 
must  he  taught  to  stay  at  home.  They  are  often 
abused  and  half-starved,  and  it  would  be  a  mercy 
to  them  to  give  them  one  good  meal  of  mutton 
with  a  liberal  allowance  of  strychnine  in  it. 
The  neighbors  might  be  told  that  this  feast  was 
provided  solely  for  visitors,  so  that  they  can 
keep  their  dogs  at  home. 

A  good  plan  to  adopt  is,  when  a  sheep  dies, 
dress  it  and  wasli  it  witli  water  containing  a  few 
table-spoonfuls  of  crude  carbolic  acid.  It  will 
preserve  the  meat  for  months.  Cut  it  up  into 
joints  and  hang  it  up,  and  you  will  always  have 
a  piece  of  mutton  on  hand  for  a  hungry  dog 
that  may  visit  you  from  the  city  or  village  or 
swamp.  If  this  work  is  done  systematically 
and  constantly,  it  will  have  a  wholesome  effect. 
It  is  rarely  that  a  well-bred  and  well-fed  dog 
attacks  sheep,  and  it  is  not  often  that  sucli  dogs 
wander  far  from  home  at  night.  If  there  are 
any  good  dogs  in  the  neighborhood,  inform  the 
owners  of  the  fact  that  you  have  set  a  trap  for 
the  half-starved  prowlers  from  the  city,  and 
that  they  had  better  fasten  theirs  up  at  night. 
In  this  way  no  harm  is  likely  to  be  done. 


Large  Onions. — Within  a  year  or  two  some 
varieties  of  onions  have  been  introduced  into 
England  from  the  south  of  Europe  which  have 
produced  bulbs  of  remarkable  size.  Mr.  Peter 
Henderson  writes  that  lie  saw  at  the  rooms  of 
the  London  Horticultural  Society  a  specimen 
that  weighed  4  lbs.  2  oz.,  and  measured  24  inches 
in  circumference.  A  dozen  such  specimens  ivere 
exhibited,  which  the  visitor  claimed  wrere  of  so 
mild  a  flavor  that  they  “could  be  eaten  like 
bread.”  The  name  of  this  variety  was  the 
Early  White  Maggiojole.  Very  large  onions  are 
raised  in  California  and  New  Mexico,  but  seeds 
from  them  brought  to  the  East  produce  nothing 
remarkable,  and  such  we  fear  will  he  the  case 
with  these  new  European  sorts.  There  are  few 
vegetables  more  readily  influenced  by  peculiar¬ 
ities  of  soil  and  climate  than  the  onion. 

- —  .  »  o  — - -  — - 

Cisterns. — Unless  the  house  and  barn  have  a 
permanent  spring  or  water-course  nearby,  they 
should  always  be  furnished  witli  a  large  tank 
or  cistern  into  which  all  the  rain-water  that 
falls  on  their  roofs  can  be  conducted.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  a  good  well  is  requisite.  It  would 
be  better  to  dig  the  latter  in  a  dry  time,  and 
keep  on  digging  from  one  to  three  feet  below 
where  water  is  then  found.  Tiiis  will  insure 
a  never-failing  well.  Our  well  became  dry 


the  past  autumn,  when,  after  cleaning  it  out 
and  sinking  it  one  foot  below  the  original 
depth,  three  feet  of  clear  sweet  water,  or  more, 
rose  up  in  it  within  a  few  hours,  and  we  do 
not  think  it  will  ever  be  dry  again,  unless  out¬ 
side  material  should  get  into  it.  One  great  ad¬ 
vantage  of  saving  rain-water  in  a  cistern  is, 
that  it  gives  us  an  abundant  supply  of  soft 
water  for  washing,  and  if  it  falls  from  a  clean 
roof  is  always  wholesome  to  drink.  But  if  im¬ 
purities  get  into  it,  the  water  is  easily  filtered, 
and  thus  rendered  clear  and  sweet. — A. 


Keeping  Cabbages  through  the  Winter. 
— “W.  R.  R.,”  of  Michigan,  writes:  “You 
speak  of  raising  cabbages  for  stock.  How  do 
von  keep  them  through  the  winter?  We  have 
no  difficulty  in  growing  large  crops  here,  hut  as 
yet  have  found  no  good  way  to  keep  them.” — 
We  make  a  deep  and  wide  “dead  furrow”  with 
a  plow,  in  dry,  sandy  soil ;  and  then  hy  the 
cabbages  in  it,  packed  close  together,  with  the 
stalks  up.  Then  throw  the  earth  back  on  to  the 
cabbages.  The  cabbages  should  lie  dry  and  the 
weather  cold,  and  care  should  lie  taken  that  the 
furrow  left  on  the  side  of  the  row  of  cabbages 
should  be  cleaned  out,  so  as  to  carry  off  the 
water.  If  no  water  gets  to  the  cabbages,  and  the 
heads  are  sound,  large,  and  hard  when  put  in, 
we  have  never  experienced  any  difficulty  in 
keeping  them  perfectly  until  spring.  And  there 
is  nothing  that  our  sheep  relish  so  much.  The 
only  trouble  about  raising  cabbages  for  stock  is 
that  they  usually  command  so  much  more  in 
market  than  they  are  worth  to  feed  out,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  resist  the  temptation  to  sell  them. 


Husking  and  Cribbing  Corn. 

“  The  way  we  husk ,”  writes  one  of  our  Illinois 
correspondents,  “is  to  grasp  the  ear  with  the 
left  hand,  stripping  one  side  with  the  right  hand, 
then  grasping  the  car  with  the  right  hand  and 
strip  with  t he  1  eft.,  and  break  in  a  sort  of  com¬ 
bined  movement,  tossing  into  the  wagon  with 
the  right  hand.  Sometimes  a  husk  or  silk  ad¬ 
heres,  but  we  let  it  go,  for  while  you  are  taking 
it  off  you  can  husk  another  ear.  It  makes  one 
third  difference  in  the  work,  and  no  perceptible 
difference  in  the  value  of  the  corn  to  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  or  liogs,  or  to  the  buyers.  Husk 
from  the  shock  and  throw  directly  into  the  wagon. 
I^saves  much  labor.  To  prevent  the  corn  from 
being  thrown  over  the  wagon,  take  a  wide  hoard 
as  long  as  the  box,  nail  strips  on  both  sides,  a 
few  inches  longer  than  t lie  board  is  wide.  Then 
place  the  board  on  top  of  one  side  of  the  wagon. 
The  strips  will  hold  it  in  place,  making  that 
side  of  the  wagon  higher  than  the  other,  and 
enabling  the  busker  to  toss  in  the  corn  without 
looking.  If  the  corn  must  be  sorted,  throw  the 
poor  corn  on  the  ground. 

“To  facilitate  unloading,  take  a  hoard,  fifteen 
inches  "wide,  three  and  a  half  feet  long;  nail  a 
cleat  across  it  on  one  end,  and  an  inch  from  it 
nail  another.  Place  this  end  on  the  tail-board 
of  the  box,  and  let  the  other  end  lie  on  bottom 
of  the  box.  This  will  enable  one  to  use  a  scoop- 
shovel  at  once,  without  the  tediousness  of  hand¬ 
picking.” — This  latter  plan  was  described  in  the 
American  Agriculturist  several  years  ago,  and 
we  have  found  it  ourselves  a  great  saving  of 
time  and  labor.  We  do  not  liusk  into  the  wagon: 
If  only  one  man  was  husking  at  a  shock,  it 
would  not  pay  in  our  case  to  let  a  team  stand 
idle.  We  would  rather  hire  the  corn  husked 
hy  the  bushel  and  set  the  team  to  fall  plowing. 
But  many  of  the  writer’s  suggestions  are  good. 
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I  have  several  times  resolved  to  let  the  deep- 
can  question  rest  on  its  own  merits,  and  to  take 
no  part  in  the  discussion  concerning  it  which  is 
wending  its  feeble  and  uncertain  way  through 
the  columns  of  the  agricultural  papers;  but  I 
am  called  on  every  now  and  then  to  “  state  but 
the  facts  ”  in  defense  of  my  “  pet  theory  ” — to 
make  a  comparative  trial  of  the  two  systems 
and  to  publish  the  result.  This  I  would  gladly 
do  if  I  could  afford  it,  but  I  can  not.  Butter¬ 
making  is  a  business  with  us,  and  we  have,  hap¬ 
pily,  got  through  with  our  experimenting.  At 
the  same  lime,  we  have  reached  our  present 
point  by  a  very  experimental  way,  and  have  lost 
many  a  large  churning  in  attempting  to  find 
some  means  of  making  uniformly  good  butter 
by  the  old  methods  of  creaming  the  milk.  I 
iiave  no  favorite  idea  to  advocate  on  this  or  any 
other  subject,  and  I  am  entirely  willing  that 
every  other  dairyman  in  this  free  country  should 
manage  his  work  exactly  as  he  likes.  I  merely 
say  that  I  am  entirely  satisfied  that  I  have  hit 
on  a  plan  that  is  more  advantageous  to  me  than 
any  other  I  have  been  able  to  try,  and  when  my 
advice  is  asked,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend 
the  deep-can  system  as  sure  to  give  good  and 
uniform  results.  If  the  advice  is  not  taken  I  am 
not  at  all  offended,  and  if  I  am  asked  to  prove 
the  accuracy  of  my  opinion  I  trust  that  my  state¬ 
ment  that  I  have  no  definite  proof  to  offer  will 
only  induce  those  who  doubt  to  experiment  for 
themselves,  and  to  leave  me  my  own  opinion. 

But,  while  I  have  no  definite  proofs,  I  have 
general  ones  which  may  be  worth  considering. 
This  has  been  the  very  worst  summer  for  butter 
that  I  have  ever  known — at  least  so  far  as  the 
climate  is  concerned.  Intense  heat,  dense  and 
long-continued  fogs,  and  frequent  thunder¬ 
storms  have  conspired  to  make  it  often  impos¬ 
sible  to  make  good  butter  from  milk  that  has 
been  subjected  to  atmospheric  influences.  Far¬ 
mers  generally  have  complained  of  the  difficulty 
of  making  butter  of  satisfactory  hardness,  and 
customers  have  complained,  still  more,  of  the 
wretched  quality  of  much  of  what  they  have 
received.  “First-quality”  fresh  butter  has 
ranged  at  about  30c.  per  pound,  and  much  of  it 
has  been  poor  enough.  Among  those  whom  I 
know  there  has  been  great  complaint  of  the 
quality  of  that  which  was  bought  for  the  best, 
and  it  has  often  been  necessary  to  reduce  the 
price  to  even  20c.  to  find  a  market.  During  all 
this  time,  the  Ogden  Farm  butter  has  always 
been  of  the  same  excellent  quality,  and  I  have 
raised  the  price  from  75c.  to  90c.  without  eliciting 
a  murmur.  Of  course,  the  fact  that  I  have  only 
Jersey  cows  has  much  to  do  with  it,  but  with 
the  same  animals  I  was  never  able  to  prevent  fre¬ 
quent  changes  in  the  quality  until  1  withdrew 
the  milk  from  the  changing  influence  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  subjected  it  to  the  uniform  temperature 
of  spring-xoater — avoiding  the  access  of  atmos¬ 
pheric  influences  almost  entirely.  I  believe  that 
I  got  more  butter  than  I  should  get  if  I  used 
shallow  pans,  and  I  have  very  good  reasous  for 
the  belief.  I  am  sure  that  I  get  more  money 
from  my  dairy,  and  that  is  the  sole  object  for 
which  it  is  carried  on. 

I  have  several  times  been  asked  to  give  a  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  my  herd  and  its  product.  I 
will  premise  by  saying  that  it  is  essentially  a 
breeding  herd,  and  that  butter,  though  an  im¬ 
portant,  is  a  secondary  object.  We  keep  a  good 
cow  as  long  as  she  will  produce  fine  calves, 
even  though  she  may  have  ceased  to  be  a  good 
milker.  Also,  we  turn  the  bull  with  the  heifers 


when  they  are  from  ten  months  to  fifteen  months 
old,  that  they  may  be  made  useful  as  breeders 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  that  they 
may  develop  the  milking  tendency  before  they 
have  time  to  form  the  other  habit  (most,  injurious 
to  a  butter  cow)  of  taking  on  fat.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is  that  we  have  always  a  good  proportion 
of  animals  on  the  milking  list  which  are  of  little 
account  as  compared  with  cows  in  their  prime. 

During  the  week  ending  August  10th  we  were 
milking  30  animals.  Of  these  six  had  aborted 
at  from  four  to  seven  months,  and  were  giving 
very  little  milk.  (Three  of  these  had  previously 
been  the  very  best  milkers  in  the  herd,  and  had 
now  become  almost  the  worst.)  Eleven  were 
two-year-old  heifers  with  their  first  calves,  six 
were  three  year-olds  with  their  second  calves, 
and  one  was  very  nearly  dry.  They  are  there¬ 
fore  far  from  being  an  “abled-bodied”  herd,  nor 
are  they  heavy  feeders.  Yet  they  made,  during 
this  week,  153  lbs.  of  butter,  worth,  at  90c.  per 
pound,  $137.70.  It  was  about  the  hottest  and 
most  unfavorable  week  I  ever  knew. 

One  fact  developed  by  the  record  of  this  week 
may  surprise  those  who  are  not  familiar  with 
the  Jersey  breed.  The  average  weekly  yield  of 
butter  was  (per  cow)  5I0/i00  lbs.  The  average  daily 
yield  of  milk  was  132I/i0o  lbs.  The  largest  daily 
yield  from  a  single  cow  was  23,B/i0o  lbs.  The 
total  yield  for  the  week  was  2,774  lbs.,  and  the 
weight  of  milk  required  to  make  a  pound  of 
butter  (averaging  the  whole  herd)  was  18 13/ioo 
lbs.,  or  843/ioo  quarts.  This  is  not  by  guess,  nor 
by  “rule  of  thumb,”  but  by  actual  weight  taken 
at  each  milking,  the  cows  being  on  green  sum¬ 
mer  feed.  The  product  has  since  fallen  off 
somewhat,  as  an  effect  of  the  hot,  close  August 
weather,  but  the  reduction  has  been  more  in 
the  amount  of  milk  than  in  the  yield  of  butter. 

The  record  would  not  be  complete  without 
an  account  of  our  manner  of  feeding,  etc.  The 
cows  pass  the  night  in  the  barn-yard.  In  the 
morning  they  receive  an  average  of  three  quarts 
of  wlieat-bran  and  a  good  feed  of  corn-fodder. 
They  then  goto  pasture, where  they  remain,  on 
good  feed,  until  4  p.m.  Then  they  are  brought 
in,  and  have  all  they  can  eat  of  corn-fodder. 

I  think  they  would  do  better  if  “soiled”  en¬ 
tirely  with  suitable  fodder,  but  I  have  pasture 
land  which  must  be  used  in  this  way,  if  at  all, 
and  the  high  price  of  winter  forage  tempts  me 
to  cure  all  I  can  of  the  soiling  crops. 

While  on  the  subject  of  statistics,  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  say  that  I  have  sold  since  January 
1st,  1872,  fifteen  bulls  and  bull  calves,  as  follows : 
One  two-year-old  for  $200;  seven  yearlings  for 
$695 ;  seven  calves  for  $350 ;  in  all  fifteen  head, 
at  an  average  of  $83. 

Formerly,  my  sales  were  almost  entirely  to 
breeders  of  thorough-breds,  but  a  very  large 
proportion  of  this  year’s  sales  have  been  to 
dairy  farmers  who  are  desirous  of  improving 
the  butter-making  quality  of  their  herds  by  an 
infusion  of  Jersey  blood — indicating  a  growing 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  this  breed. 

We  made  a  mistake  iu  our  calculation  about 
soiling  this  year,  and  it  is  very  fortunate  that 
the  later  growth  of  grass  has  been  very  good, 
and  that  we  have  beeu  able  to  secure  a  good 
range.  Last  summer  we  planted  fodder-corn 
until  about  August  10th,  and  the  cold  and  drouth 
checked  the  growth  of  the  later  plantings,  so 
that  the  crop  was  a  failure,  and  our  labor  was 
lost.  To  be  on  the  safe  side,  we  this  year 
planted  all  before  July  20th — mostly  before  July 
10th.  The  result  is  that  all  we  now  have  left  is 


too  far  advanced  to  be  readily  eaten,  and  an  ex¬ 
periment  in  feeding  only  this  cut  down  the  yield 
very  materially,  so  that  we  have  found  the  grass 
an  indispensable  resource.  Of  course,  the  corn 
now  standing  (about  six  acres)  is  very  valuable 
for  curing,  so  that  there  is  no  loss  here;  but  it 
is  clear  that  if  we  were  to  depend  on  this  crop 
for  the  entire  food  of  the  cows  we  must  run  the 
risk  of  making  one  or  two  late  plantings  which 
might  be  of  no  use.  This  is  a  drawback  to  the 
system,  but  in  spite  of  it  I  consider  it  a  good 
system,  and  would  on  no  account  abandon  it. 
Last  year,  in  a  severe  drouth  which  cut  the  grass 
entirely  short,  we  were  making  a  fair  amount  of 
butter  after  our  neighbors  were  very  short  in¬ 
deed — simply  because  we  had  a  good  supply 
of  corn-fodder.  Whether  soiling  is  adopted  as 
the  only  reliance  or  not,  it  will  pay  every  farmer 
who  keeps  cows  (or  swine)  to  secure  himself 
against  a  grass  famine  by  having  a  good  field  of 
corn-fodder.  If  it  is  not  needed  in  this  way,  it 
will  be  worth  many  times  its  cost  as  winter  forage. 

When  we  commenced  our  operations  we  laid 
out  a  system  of  rotation  of  crops  which  was  to 
keep  most  of  the  land  always  under  the  plow. 
The  experience  of  the  past  two  years  has  de¬ 
monstrated  the  fact  that  Ogden  Farm  is  “  natu¬ 
ral  grass-land,”  and  that  for  all  other  crops  ex¬ 
cept  corn-fodder  and  roots  it  is  more  or  less  un¬ 
reliable.  Such  portions  as  have  been  put  into 
good  condition  produce  really  remarkable  crops 
of  hay,  and  a  simple  top-dressing  suffices  to 
maintain  the  yield,  while  the  soil  is  so  heavy 
that  for  the  successful  growth  of  hoed  crops  it 
requires  a  large  amount  of  manure  to  make  it 
light  and  open  enough.  In  time,  when  it  is 
better  stocked  with  the  roots  of  grass  (especially 
of  clover)  it  will  be  improved  in  this  respect, 
but  now  it  is  evident  that  grass  pays  much  better 
than  anything  else.  We  tire,  therefore,  seeding 
down  all  but  about  one  fourth  of  the  whole 
farm,  hoping  to  raise  on  this  fourth  all  the  corn- 
fodder  and  roots  that  we  shall  need.  An  inci¬ 
dental  advantage  of  this  will  be  a  decided  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  demand  for  labor  in  the  field,  and 
with  a  large  herd  of  thorough-bred  animals  to 
clean  and  care  for,  the  saving  in  this  respect  is 
very  important.  It,  is  not  pleasant  to  have  to 
change  plans  which  have  been  deliberately 
formed,  but  I  confess  that  the  labor  question 
has  conquered  me,  as  it  is  pretty  sure  to  do  any 
farmer  iu  this  costly  countiy,  and  I  surrender 
at  discretion.  With  as  good  faciliiies  for  getting 
labor  as  any  one  could  wish,  I  find  it  the  wisest 
plan  to  employ  as  little  as  possible,  and  to  raise 
nothing  that  I  can  buy  for  less  than  the  cost  of 
raising  it — as  I  nearly  always  can  all  kinds  of 
grain.  I  can  now  safely  calculate  on  a  product 
of  100  tons  of  hay  or  its  equivalent,  1,500  to 
2,000  bushels  of  roots,  and  corn-fodder  enough 
to  furnish  one  half  the  summer  feed  for  40  head 
of  cows  and  working  animals.  This  is  not  a 
bad  return  from  a  60-acre  farm  which  five  years 
ago  would  not  produce  the  equivalent  of  25  tons 
of  hay,  and  was  yearly  growing  poorer.  It  1ms 
beeu  “a  hard  row  to  hoe,”  but  it  seems  clear 
for  the  future,  and  under  our  system  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  the  improvement  can  not  fail  to  continue. 
- 

I  am  sometimes  asked  whether,  if  I  were  about 
to  commence  again,  I  would  take  such  a  worn- 
out  and  run-down  farm.  It  would  of  course 
depend  on  circumstances.  I  would  not  do  so 
unless  (as  in  the  present  instance)  the  price  of 
the  land  was  very  low,  for  it  is  far  more  costly 
to  restore  fertility  than  to  preserve  it.  Other 
things  being  equal,  I  would  rather  pay  $200  per 
acre  for  land  that  can  be  depended  on  for  two 
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tons  of  good  hay  at  a  single  cutting,  than  $100 
for  that  which  will  produce  only  half  a  ton.  The 
latter  must  remain  unprofitable  for  some  veal’s, 
and  will  consume  (in  time  and  money  and  loss 
of  profit)  more  than  the  difference  of  price  be¬ 
fore  it  will  be  as  productive  as  the  former. 

There  is  a  certain  satisfaction  in  reclaiming 
worn-out  land,  but  I  am  yearly  more  and  more 
convinced  that  it  pays  better  and  gives  much 
more  satisfaction  to  farm  land  that  does  not 
need  reclaiming.  There  are  few  soils  now  so 
rich  that  they  will  not  make  more  improvement 
and  pay  better  returns  for  the  same  amount  of 
labor  and  manure  than  an  exhausted  and  worth¬ 
less  one  will.  “  The  best  first”  is  my  motto. 
When  the  very  best  field  of  the  farm  has  been 
so  far  improved  that  it  will  not  pay  for  more 
improving,  then. go  to  the  next  best;  but  good 
land,  like  a  good  plow,  is  more  profitable  to 
work  with  than  poor  land,  and  should  enjoy 
the  concentration  of  our  best  efforts.  When  it 
is  so  rich  and  in  such  good  condition  that  fur¬ 
ther  outlay  will  not  materially  benefit  it,  then 
move  on  to  another  field ;  but  don’t  spend 
money  and  time  in  draining  and  clearing  a 
swamp  for  the  sake  of  a  half-crop,  when  thesame 
expense  will  give  a  double  crop  on  better  laud. 

Jersey  Cattle,  and  Scales  of  .Points. 

BT  GEORGE  E.  WARING,  JR.,  OT  OGDEN  FARM, 

(Secretary  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Chib.) 
(conclusion.) 

It  is  true  that  the  Jersey  breed  has  been  made 
what  it  is  under  the  influence  of  the  Jersey 
Society’s  Settle  of  Points.  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  if  it  is  brought  under  the  influence 
of  a  wiser  scale  it  may  not  still  further  improve. 
Opinions  ma}'  fairly  differ  as  to  whether  the 
Mackie  scale  is  a  wiser  one,  but  it  can  not  be 
assumed  that  perfection  has  already  been 
reached,  and  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  try  for  im¬ 
provement.  For  my  part,  I  think  there  are 
grave  defects  in  the  old  scale,  and  that  the  fun¬ 
damental  theory  of  the  new  one  is  very  good. 
If  I  hesitate  to  applaud  its  details,  so  far  as  I 
agree  with  them,  it  is  because  it  seems  the  bet¬ 
ter  course  to  invite  further  discussion,  and  to 
encourage  all  the  suggestions  that  breeders  may 
have  to  offer.  It  is  surely  safe  to  maintain  that 
no  perfect  Scale  of  Points  has  yet  been  made, 
and  that  an  intelligent,  discussion  of  the  subject 
can  only  do  good — never  harm.  It  is  therefore 
to  be  hoped  that  those  who  object  to  the  Mackie 
scale  will  state  not  only  the  fact  that  they  do 
object,  but  the  reason: 9  why  they  object.  Only 
in  this  way  can  the  best  result  be  achieved. 

Some  of  the  reasons  why  I  object  to  the  old 
scale  are  as  follows  (for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I 
give  only  the  number  of  the  article  considered, 
following  the  list  for  cows  on  page  250  of  the 
present  volume):  (4.)  If  “fine”  means  small,  I 
doubt  its  fitness.  I  fancy  the  opposite,  without 
knowing  that  it  has  any  particular  significance. 
(5.)  This  is  not  of  sufficient  consequence  to 
count  as  much  as  (28)  for  instance.  (7.)  I  think 
an  examination  of  the  best  dairy  cows  would 
show  that  their  ears  are  usually  large,  coarse, 
and  hairy.  ($•)  Would  prefer  a  “ewe”  neck — 
hollowed  out  between  the  head  and  the  shoul¬ 
ders.  (11.)  N->t  for  a  dairy  cow;  the  thinner 
the  better.  (12.)  Behind,  yes,  but  not  at  the 
girth  •  the  smaller  the  better  there,  if  not  out  of 
pro-  rtion.  (13.)  This  means  beef  ratlibr  than 
mik.  (14.)  Not  essential,  but  comely.  (15.) 
Beef,  again,  and  rarely  seen  in  a  first-olass  Jer¬ 
sey  butter-yielder,  (16.)  Doubtful,  except  for 
beef  find  beauty,  (18.)  Can  if  bp  too,  loose  ?■ 


(22.)  This  generally  accompanies  large  lungs, 
which  a  butter  cow  should  not  have.  (23.) 
“Well-filled  up”  means  beef  again — the  thinner 
and  more  delicate,  the  better  for  the  dairy. 
(27.)  Unimportant.  These  are  some  of  the  de¬ 
tails.  The  worst  fault  of  the  scale  is  that  the 
same  value  is  given  to  non-essential  as  to  essen¬ 
tial  points.  It  provides  that  a  cow  may  be 
branded  if  she  has  29  (out  of  34)  points,  but 
not  otherwise  ;  consequently,  a  cow  would  not 
be  disqualified  for  the  highest  honor  if  she  was 
entirely  defective  in  the  items  of  udder,  teats, 
and  milk-veins,  and  had  straight,  coarse,  thick 
horns;  while  a  cow  of  the  greatest  excellence 
in  these  all-important  particulars  might  be  re¬ 
jected  simply  because  her  cheek,  muzzle,  ears, 
eyes,  tail,  and  hoofs  were  not  up  to  the  standard 
of  beauty  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  an  unan¬ 
swerable  argument  in  favor  of  a  change  in  the 
scale.  If  Mr.  Mackie’s  is  not  good  enough  to 
displace  it,  let  us  try  again.  I  confess  that  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  it  adopted,  at  least  so 
far  as  to  secure  its  full  discussion  and  im¬ 
provement. 

So  much  for  the  Scale  of  Points.  The  writer 
of  the  article  under  consideration  says  that 
what  we  know  as  “solid  color”  is  popular  in 
England  “no  doubt  in  consequence  of  its  more 
aristocratic  appearance.”  His  arguments  in 
favor  of  this  coloring  do  not  seem  to  be  con¬ 
vincing.  Aristocratic  appearance  does  not  de¬ 
pend  on  color  nor  on  form,  only  on  usage.  If 
solid-colored  animals  are  in  fashion  in  England 
so  are  fat  ones,  and  we  can  have  no  fault  to 
find.  What  I  especially  desire  is  that,  in  this 
country,  the  aristocratic  Jersey  shall  fill  the 
niche — for  which  the  breed  is  so  admirably 
adapted — where  the  greatest  beauty  and  the 
greatest  utility  shall  go  hand  in  hand.  I  have 
never  seen  a  really  good  Jersey  cow — a  deep 
milker  and  a  large  butter-yielder — that  was  not 
also  a  beautiful  cow.  Those  characteristics 
which  indicate  good  dairy  qualities — fine  skin, 
silky  coat,  full  placid  eye,  crumpled  waxy  horn, 
thin  neck  and  shoulder,  full  flank,  delicate 
limb,  and  fine  udder — are  beautiful  in  them¬ 
selves,  and  tire  suggestive  of  a  generous  bounty 
of  yield.  Such  a  cow  will  attract  admiration  at 
first  sight  from  every  man  or  woman  who  ever 
fed  on  milk.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  have 
a  cultivated  taste  to  admire  the  aristocratic  solid- 
colored  cows  whose  black  switches  are  flaunted 
in  our  faces  as  compensating  for  the  heavy  fore¬ 
quarters  and  light  hind-quarters  which  such 
animals  too  often  have.  I  have  no  sort  of  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  solid  color,  nor  to  the  “black 
points,”  nor  to  any  harmonious  coloring  that  a 
cow  may  have.  All  I  claim  is  that  the  fashion 
for  these  factitious  distinctions  has  been  started 
(in  America  at  least)  partly  by  men  who  are 
anything  but  practical  breeders  and  dairymen, 
who  are  fledglings  in  the  whole  business  of 
farming;  and  partly  by  cattle  dealers  who  have 
sought  to  catch  their  fancy  (and  their  fancy 
prices),  and  to  encourage  their  fallacious  not  ions, 
in  order  to  palm  off  upon  them  animals  which 
they  have  been  able  to  buy  at  low  prices  here 
and  in  Jersey,  because  they  had  little  else  to 
recommend  them  but  these  “non-essential” 
qualifications.  I  have  made  a  personal  exami¬ 
nation  of  a  number  of  the  “solid-colored  ”  im¬ 
portations  that  have  been  sold  at  high  prices  on 
their  arrival,  and  am  convinced  that  if  the  ar¬ 
bitrary  action  of  the  Jersey  Cattle  Club  bad  not 
placed  a  practical  embargo  on  the  traffic,  the 
well-deserved  and  very  promising  popularity  of 
the  breed  would  have  been  utterly  ruined  in  a 
very  few  years. 

£  repeat,  and  with  emphasis,  that  I  do  notoh-. 


ject  to  the  solid  color.  I  only  assert  that  most 
of  the  solid-colored  animals  that  have  been 
imported  were  imported  because  they  were 
solid-colored,  not  because  they  were  good  cows; 
that  neither  in  this  country  nor  in  Jersey  do  the 
best  and  most  experienced  breeders  attach  any 
considerable  importance  to  the  question  of 
color;  that  the  best  cows  (and  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful)  very  rarely  have  the  aristocratic  marking  ; 
and  that  the  cows  which  do  have  it  are  more 
often  poor  milkers  than  otherwise.  Not  be¬ 
cause  the  color  is  detrimental,  but  because  it 
has  been  sought,  when  sought  at  all,  as  a  pri¬ 
mary  object,  and  the  indispensable  butter-pro¬ 
ducing  properties  have  been  relegated  to  a  sec¬ 
ondary  position.  It.  is  not  unlikely  that  many  a 
bull  which  might  have  stamped  a  lasting  im¬ 
provement  on  this  charming  race  has  been 
slaughtered  in  his  infancy  because  of  white 
marks,  to  give  place  to  a  beefy,  milklcss  brute 
who  rejoiced  his  owner’s  eye  with  a  black  tuft 
at  the  end  of  his  tail.  Let  us  make  our  Jerseys 
as  beautiful  as  we  can,  but,  above  all,  let  us  not 
forget  that  “  handsome  is  that  handsome  does,” 
and  seek  first  a  full  butter-tub,  letting  such 
other  good  things  be  added  thereunto  as  nature 
kindly  sends  us. 


Tobacco  Culture— The  Harvest. 


The  reports  that  are  now  and  then  published 
of  tire  large  profits  received  from  a  crop  of 
tobacco  naturally  excite  in  those  farmers  w  ho 
are  barely  making  a  living  a  desire  to  engage 
in  its  culture.  No  one  should  undertake  to  grow 
this  or  any  other  special  crop  upon  a  large 
scale  at  first,  as  in  the  large  majority  of  cases 
failuie  and  loss  are  sure  to  follow.  While  it  is 
true  that  rrowershave  in  certain  localities  made 
large  profiis  by  this  crop,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  there,  are  few  plants  more  directly 
affected  by  soil  an  I  climate  than  tobacco.  The 
leaf  raised  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  poor  stuff  as  tobacco,  but  it  has  a  color 
and  texture  which  adapt  it  to  particular  uses 
not  found  elsewhere.  The  Connecticut  leaf  is 
used  for  wrappers,  on  account  of  its  fine,  soft, 
and  silky  texture,  while  the  body  of  the  cigar  is 
made  from  tobacco  grown  elsewhere,  which, 
while  altogether  inferior  in  these  qualities,  is  its 
superior  in  strength  and  flavor.  Different  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  valley  only  a  fcwT  miles  apart  pro¬ 
duce  a  leaf  largely  differing  in  quality  and  price. 
Besides  these  local  influences  that  the  novice 
must  take  into  account,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  there  is  no  crop  which  demands  more  con¬ 
stant  attention.  From  the  day  the  plants  are  put 
into  the  fl  Id  until  the  cured  product  is  ready  for 
market,  it  demands  in  every  stage  the  greatest 
care,  and  the  omission  to  do  the  right  thing  at 
the  right  time  will  result  in  the  ruin  or  the  great 
deterioration  of  the  crop.  If  some  tobacco- 
growers  make  money,  it  is  only  by  unremitting 
attention  to  their  business.  As  an  illustration 
of  some  of  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  the 
culture,  we  may  state  that  one  planter  within 
our  knowledge  was  obliged  to  set  his  field  fifteen 
times  before  he  could  get,  a  stand.  Then  comes 
a  constant  fight  with  weeds  and  insects,  the 
last-named  being  often  disastrously  destructive. 

One  of  our  artists,  who  has  been  among  the 
tobacco-growers  of  Connecticut,  gives  us  some 
illustrations  of  the  operations  in  the  later  culti¬ 
vation  and  harvesting.  The  plant  being  grown 
solely  for  the  leaf,  it  is  treated  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  produce  the  greatest  development  of 
foliage.  If  left  to  itself,  the  plant,  after  having 
produced. a  certain  number  of  leaves  of  a  morn 
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erate  size,  would  throw  up  a  flower-cluster,  aud 
prepare  to  produce  seed.  If  allowed  to  do  this, 
the  leaves  would  be  inferior  in  size  and  quality, 
so  the  moment  the  plant  shows  a  “button,”  as 


fully  laying  each  plant  upou  the  ground,  the 
huts  all  one  way,  without  breaking  a  leaf. 
When  the  tobacco  is  wilted  it  is  then  ready 
to  be  drawn  to  the  barn  where  it  is  to  be  cured. 


stick  is  pointed,  to  enter  the  socket  of  a  sharp 
iron  point,  which  serves  as  a  needle  with  which  to 
thread  the  tobacco  upou  the  slick.  The  iron  point 
is  thrust  through  the  large  huts  of  the  plants, 


the  undeveloped  flower-cluster  is  called,  it  is  I 
nipped  off.  This  operation  is  called  “  topping”  I 
{fig.  1),  aud  must  be  done  with  care  not  to  injure 
the  upper  leaves.  As  the  plants  will  not  all  be  ! 


Those  who  grow  tobacco  as  a  regular  crop  have 
barns  erected  for  the  express  purpose  of  curing; 
these  (fig.  5)  are  arranged  with  openings  upon 
the  sides  and  ventilators  upon  the  roof,  that  can 


which  are  shoved  upon  the  stick  one  after 
another,  until  the  slick  is  full.  The  number  of 
plants  put  upon  each  lath  will  vary  with  their 
size,  eight  or  nine  being  the  usual  number.  This 


■CUTTING  TOBACCO. 


■STRINGING  AND  LOADING. 


in  an  equal  state  of  forwardness,  judgment  is  re¬ 
quired  as  to  the  amount  of  top  to  be  taken 
off.  Being  checked  in  its  upward  develop¬ 
ment  by  the  topping,  the  buds  in  the  axil 
of  each  leaf  soon  push  aud 
form  shoots  bearing  small  leaves, 
and  these  when  the  upper  ones 
are  three  or  four  inches  long  are 
broken  out,  an  operation  which  is 
called  “suckeriug”  (fig.  2).  Being 
prevented  from  pushing  upward 
by  topping,  and  from  producing 
side  shoots  by  suckering,  the  whole 
energies  of  the  plant  are  directed 
to  the  main  leaves,  which  grow 
to  a  greater  size  than  on  plants 
that  have  not  been  subjected  to 
these  operations.  In  a  few  weeks 
the  leaves  attain  their  maturity, 
and  are  ready  for  harvesting.  The 
precise  time  can  only  be  determined 
by  those  familiar  with  the  appear¬ 
ance  and  feeling  of  the  leaf.  Too 
early  or  too  late  cutting  has  an 
untoward  effect  upon  the  quality. 

Moreover,  early  frosts  must  be  avoided,  as  a 
light  frost  will  materially  injure  the  crop  and 
diminish  its  value.  Cutting  (fig.  3)  is  performed 
with  a  hatchet,  the  cutter  beginning  at  the  right 
of  the  row  and  working  towards  the  left,  carc- 


be  opened  or  closed  according  to  the  weather  or 
the  condition  of  the  contents.  The  internal 
arrangements  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  tobacco  is  hung.  There  are  several  methods 


of  hanging,  but  we  will  describe  the  one  most 
generally  followed  at  present.  A  supply  of 
strong  oak  laths  or  sticks  is  provided ;  these  are 
about  four  feet  long  and  three  eighths  of  an  indh 
thick  and  anincli  and  a  half  wide.  One  end  of  each 


operation  is  performed  in  the  field  (fig.  4),  or  the 
tobacco  is  loaded  upon  a  cart,  and  carried  to  the 
barn,  where  it  is  put  upon  the  laths.  When 
it  is  done  in  the  field,  a  cart  is  rigged  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  it,  as  shown 
in  fig.  4.  Supports  are  arranged 
within  the  barn,  upon  which 
the  ends  of  the  laths  rest,  and 
they  are  placed  tier  above  tier  until 
the  barn  is  full.  At  first  the  laths 
are  put  far  enough  apart  to  allow 
sufficient  circulation  of  air,  and  as 
the  tobacco  dries  they  are  moved 
closer  together,  to  make  more 
room.  The  success  of  the  curing 
will  depend  upon  the  wreather  and 
the  proper  management  of  the  ven¬ 
tilation.  After  the  tobacco  is  cured 
it  is  taken  from  the  laths  in  a  damp 
spell,  and  stripped ;  the  leaves  are 
assorted  into  different  qualities  and 
made  up  into  bundles,  called  hands. 
The  hands  are  then  packed  closely 
together  in  what  is  called  bulk, 
when  it  undergoes  a  change  or  a 
sort  of  fermentation,  necessary  to  develop  quali¬ 
ties  which  are  not  otherwise  possessed  by  the 
leaf.  After  it  has  remained  in  bulk  the  proper 
time,  it  is  put  into  boxes  or  casks  for  market, 
or,  as  is  often  the  case,  sold  while  in  bulk. 


Fig.  5.— TOBACCO  BARN. 
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Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm— No.  106. 

Mr.  decides  has  been  to  see  me.  He  is  almost 
as  enthusiastic  in  regard  to  farming  as  our  mu¬ 
tual  friend  John  Johnston.  It  is  a  real  pleasure 
to  talk  with  such  people.  “  When  j-ou  get  your 
south  land  drained,”  he  said,  “you  will  have 
one  of  the  finest  farms  in  the  State.”  Thanks 
to  the  new  drainage  law,  that  will  now  soon  be 
done.  Nearly  all  opposition  has  ceased.  Even 
the  Deacon  is  now  anxious  to  have  the  creek 
cleaned  out  and  deepened  and  the  low  land 
drained.  And  Mr.  Root  has  explained  away 
his  article,  and  says  he  had  no  intention  of  dis¬ 
couraging  the  drainage  of  swamps.  He  only 
thought  it  would  not  pay  to  underclrain  them. 
He  has  a  perfect  right  to  his  opinion  in  this 
respect.  A  farmer  need  not  underdrain  unless 
he  likes.  It  hurts  no  one  hut  himself.  But  op¬ 
posing  the  opening  or  cleaning  out  of  main 
ditches  through  swamps  injures  the  whole 
neighborhood.  One  pig-headed  farmer  may 
completely  block  the  etforts  of  a  dozen  enter¬ 
prising  men  whose  land  lies  above  him.  It  is 
to  meet  such  cases  that  our  new  drainage  law 
was  passed.  It  does  no  one  an  injustice.  Those 
benefited  by  the  work  have  to  pay  in  proportion 
to  the  benefit;  if  any  are  injured  they  can  re¬ 
cover  damages.  In  our  case,  one  man  claims 
that  we  shall  do  him  a  great  damage  by  drain¬ 
ing  five  acres  of  his  black-asli  swamp.  Another 
says  that  his  land  is  non’’  so  dry  in  summer  that 
the  pasture  burns  up,  and  he  thinks  when  the 
ditch  is  deepened  it  will  produce  nothing  at  all 
in  a  dry  season? 

Mr.  Geddes  was  much  interested  in  a  tile- 
drain  I  am  laying  from  five  to  six  feet  deep. 
The  land  on  both  sides  is  high  and  rolling, 
sloping  down  gradually  to  the  drain.  It  has 
always  been  wet,  and  there  was  a  shallow  open 
ditch  running  through  it.  But  while  it  carried 
off  a  large  quantity  of  surface  water  in  the 
spring  and  fall  it  did  not  dry  the  land.  I  have 
been  gradually  deepening  this  ditch,  as  I  could 
get  an  outlet  below.  I  also  laid  ten  or  a  dozen 
lateral  underdrains  up  into  the  higher  land  on 
each  side.  The  ditch  was  a  crooked  one,  and 
cut  the  field  into  a  bad  shape,  and  I  finally  de¬ 
termined  to  tile  it  and  close  it  up.  It  has  been 
a  tough  job.  Many  parts  of  the  ditch  were  full 
of  large  stones  that  went  down  much  deeper 
than  I  proposed  to  make  the  ditch.  When 
these  stones  were  got  out  we  found  water,  and 
we  cut  the  ditch  deep  enough  to  carry  it  off. 
To  make  a  long  story  short,  we  found  little  or 
no  water  at  four  feet  deep.  The  soil  in  some 
places  was  a  tough  clay.  Underneath  this  we 
found,  at  the  depth  of  five  feet,  a  stratum  of 
gravel,  and  the  moment  wTe  struck  it  the  water 
appeared.  It  was  so  full  of  little  springs,  that 
in  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten  rods  ave  found  water 
enough  in  July  to  form  a  stream  that  would  fill 
a  two-inch  pipe — and  that  requires  more  water 
than  many  people  imagine.  There  was  so  much 
water  that  the  men  had  to  dam  it  up  while 
working  below,  and  in  two  hours  it  would  flow 
over  a  dam  eighteen  inches  high.  This,  mark 
you,  was  during  a  severe  drouth,  with  the  sun 
shining  so  hot  in  the  ditch  that  the  men  could 
barely  stand  the  heat.  We  put  in  the  tiles  and 
covered  up  the  ditch,  and  the  water  continued 
to  run  through  the  tiles  for  two  weeks,  or  until 
about  the  last  of  July. 

The  point  that  interested  Mr.  Geddes  was 
this :  At  four  feet  deep  we  found  no  water,  but 
when  we  got  below  the  clay  into  the  gravel  we 
Struck  the  springs.  He  thinks,  and  I  quite  agree 


with  him,  that  this  one  large,  deep  ditch  will 
drain  a  great  many  acres  of  my  farm,  and  do 
away  with  the  necessity  of  laying  so  many 
lateral  drains. 

It  is  not  exactly  the  Elkington  system,  be¬ 
cause  the  drain  itself  is  carried  down  below  the 
clay  into  the  porous  and  springy  stratum. 
Elkiugton  reached  this  stratum  by  digging  a 
drain  three  or  four  feet  deep,  and  then  making 
holes  with  an  augur  down  'into  the  porous 
stratum — the  water  rising  up  through  these 
holes  into  the  drain.  Elkington  himself  was 
wonderfully  successful  in  draining  extensive 
tracts  of  land  in  this  way  at  a  small  expense, 
but  since  his  day  the  system  seems  to  have  been 
pretty  generally  abandoned  in  favor  of  the 
“  gridiron  ”  plan  of  laying  drains.  So  far  as  my 
farm  is  concerned,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
necessity  of  laying  down  drains  at  regular  dis¬ 
tances  apart.  If  I  can  get  rid  of  springs  and 
accumulated  surface  water  (or  water  flowing 
from  the  high  land  into  the  valleys),  I  think 
there  will  be  little  necessity  for  drains  to  carry 
off  the  water  that  falls  on  the  land  in  the  form 
of  rain.  Of  course,  there  are  a  great  many 
farms  where  this  is  not  the  case.  But  I  can  not 
help  thinking  that  many  writers  make  a  mistake 
in  advocating  a  fixed  system  of  laying  down 
drains  “  two  rods  apart.” 

It  was  not  a  had  system  in  England,  when 
the  landlord  found  the  tiles,  and  when  it  was 
thought  better  to  create  work  for  farm  laborers 
at  25  to  30  cents  a  day  rather  than  to  force  them 
“on  the  parish.”  But  that  day  has  passed, 
never  I  hope  to  return.  In  this  country,  at  any 
rate,  we  can  not  afford  to  waste  labor.  IVe 
must  exercise  thought  and  good  judgment  in 
planning  our  drains.  I  have  no  sort  of  doubt 
that  in  England,  and  wherever  the  “gridiron” 
system  of  drainage  is  adopted,  a  pretty  high 
percentage  of  the  drains  are  useless. 


I  said  Mr.  Geddes  is  an  enthusiastic  farmer. 
He  has  faith  in  good  farming. 

“  If  I  was  ten  years  younger,”  lie  said,  “  I 
would  go  to  Michigan  and  buy  two  thousand 
acres  of  good  wheat  land.  I  would  hire  men 
and  clear  it  up,  and  make  the  necessary  fences 
and  improvements,  just  as  I  would  build  a  rail¬ 
road  or  make  a  canal.” 

“But  would  it  pay?”  I  asked. 

“  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it,”  he  replied ; 
and  went  into  figures  to  show  how  he  could 
make  the  interest  on  over  one  hundred  dollars 
per  acre.  He  would  raise  wheat  and  clover, 
and  keep  sheep.  He  thought  land  newly  cleared, 
and  with  the  stumps  still  standing,  might  be 
kept  in  grass  and  pastured  with  sheep,  and  pay 
the  interest  on  one  hundred  dollars  an  acre. 

For  my  part,  I  always  distrust  estimates  in 
regard  to  the  profits  of  farming,  especially 
where  the  work  has  to  be  performed  by  hired 
men,  but  I  was  nevertheless  pleased  to  know 
that  Mr.  Geddes  had  such  faith  in  the  profits  of 
wheat  and  wool  growing.  A  man  who  has 
lived  all  his  life  on  the  farm  where  he  was  born 
has  a  right  to  speak  on  such  a  subject.  I  felt 
quite  cheered  by  his  visit,  and  encouraged  to  go 
ahead  with  my  improvements. 

I  spent  last  week  in  Canada.  The  winter- 
wheat  was  represented  as  a  failure,  but  the 
spring-wheat,  much  of  it  (Aug.  15th)  still  in  the 
field,  is  a  capital  crop.  The  straw  was  stiff  and 
bright,  and  the  heads  well  filled.  With  here  and 
there  an  exception,  I  am  not  sure  that  the  Cana¬ 
dians  are  any  better  farmers  than  we  are. 
There,  as  here,  many  of  the  farms  are  evidently 


running  down.  The  weeds  are  getting  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  land.  The  low  price  of  produce 
and  high  wages  are  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for 
not  employing  the  necessary  labor  to  keep  the 
crops  clean.  Turnips  are  much  more  exten¬ 
sively  grown  than  with  us.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  climate  to  prevent 
us  from  growing  good  root  crops.  One  farmer 
who  had  a  field  of  splendid  mangels  said  the 
same  land  was  in  mangels  last  year,  and  would 
be  put  in  mangels  next  year.  He  thought  the 
crop,  like  onions,  did  better  when  grown  jrear 
after  year  on  the  same  land.  This  year  he  used 
no  other  manure  except  salt,  ashes,  and  plaster. 
He  has  great  faith  in  salt  as  a  manure.  He  says 
he  can  put  enough  on  the  laud  to  destroy  the 
weeds  without  any  injury  to  the  mangels.  He 
gets  damaged  salt  for  about  $4  per  ton,  and 
uses  it  freely  on  wheat  and  barley.  He  thinks 
it  a  sure  preventive  of  rust  on  spring-wheat, 
sown  broadcast  at  the  rate  of  from  three  to 
four  hundred  pounds  per  acre. 

Mr.  Straub,  of  Hagerstown,  Md.,  writes  me 
that  for  the  past  two  years  the  clover  crop  has 
proved  almost  a  total  failure,  owing,  he  thinks, 
to  the  long-continued  dry  weather.  “  Now  you 
will  see  at  once,”  he  says,  “this  leaves  us  in  a 
bad  shape  for  hay  and  pasture.  For  hay  I  shall 
rely  largely  on  my%t  and  barley  straw,  which 
I  find  my  stock  quite  fond  of.  I  will  also  cut 
my  corn-fodder  with  a  horse-power  and  cutter, 
which  makes  it  better  suited  for  easy  digestion, 
and  the  rejected  portion  passes  into  manure  to 
better  advantage.”  This  is  an  excellent  plan. 
If  either  wheat,  barley,  or  oat  straw  is  bright, 
and  has  not  been  exposed  to  wet  weather,  it 
makes  excellent  fodder  for  sheep;  but  they 
should  have  some  grain  with  it,  say  from  half  a 
pound  to  one  pound  for  each  sheep  per  day.  If 
bran  or  fine  middlings  can  be  obtained  at  rea¬ 
sonable  rates  it  makes  excellent  food  for  sheep, 
and  also  valuable  manure.  Two  bushels  of 
cut  straw  (say  14  lbs.),  a  peck  of  bran,  and  six 
quarts  of  corn-meal  per  day  is  an  economical 
and  nutritious  food  for  a  horse.  The  corn¬ 
stalks  are  best  for  cows,  but  I  would  give  each 
cow  two  to  three  quarts  of  corn-meal  per  day 
with  them.  To  use  up  our  straw  and  corn-fodder 
to  the  best  advantage  we  must  feed  more  or  less 
grain.  On  farms  where  straw  is  abundant, 
grain  and  straw  together  are  a  cheaper  and 
better  food  than  hay. 

“To  meet  the  lack  of  clover,”  Mr.  S.  contin¬ 
ues,  “I  will  sow  20  acres  of  ground,  now  in 
corn,  with  rye,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  early 
pasture  to  carry  the  stock  until  my  other  grasses 
take  its  place ;  then  let  the  rye  grow  until  it  is 
eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  high,  and  then  put  a 
chain  on  the  plow  and  turn  the  rye  under  for  a 
wheat  crop.  What  think  you  of  the  plan,  and 
how  does  rye  compare  in  value  as  a  fertilizer 
with  clover?”  As  a  renovating  crop,  clover  is 
far  superior  to  rye.  Rye  is  a  good  crop  to  grow 
for  early  pasture  for  sheep,  but  so  far  as  my  ob¬ 
servation  extends  its  growth  and  consumption 
on  the  land  add  little  or  nothing  to  the  fertility 
of  the  soil.  I  should  as  soon  think  of  growing 
wheat  to  turn  under  as  a  manure  for  wheat  as 
to  grow  rye  for  this  purpose.  Still,  I  may  be 
mistaken. 

Mr.  James  M.  Budd,  of  Cecil  Co.,  Maryland, 
also  writes  me  in  regard  to  the  failure  of  clover 
in  that  section.  Such  a  drouth,  lie  says,  has 
never  been  known  there  before.  “  Wells  all 
dry  or  deepened.”  The  same  thing  is  true  here. 

I  have  had  to  drill  three  of  my  wells  down  into 
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the  rock  from  12  to  20  feet.  Mr.  B.  says  he 
sowed  seven  bushels  clover-seed  on  35  acres  of 
wheat,  but  it  did  not  catch,  and  he  is  now  plow¬ 
ing  the  stubble  to  sow  to  wheat  again.  His 
wheat  this  year  was  badly  injured  by  the  Hes¬ 
sian-fly,  but  his  crop  nevertheless  -was  two  thirds 
of  an  average,  or  15  bushels  per  acre.  The 
weather  was  so  dry  that  the  w'lieat  cut  off 
by  the  fly  filled  as  it  lay  on  the  ground  wdthout 
damage.  One  fourth  of  his  crop  was  rakings. 
He  got  1G0  bushels  from  the  first  raking,  and  30 
to  40  bushels  the  second  time.  “We  ordinarily 
raise  straw,”  he  sa37s,  “five  to  six  feet  long,  and 
get  no  wheat.  This  year  the  straw  was  not 
over  three  feet  and  well  headed,  and  although 
very  thin  on  the  ground  gave  ns  two  thirds  of  a 
crop.  Tell  us  why  it  is  so.”  On  rich  land  wheat 
always  does  best  in  a  dry  season. 

Mr.  B.  says  he  uses  00  bushels  of  slaked  lime 
per  acre  every  four  years.  He  sows  it  on  the 
clover  after  the  wheat  is  harvested.  He  says  he 
would  pay  30  cents  a  bushel  for  the  unslaked 
lime  if  he  could  not  get  it  cheaper.  It  costs 
him  20  cents  a  bushel, -which,  as  one  bushel  in 
slaking  makes  about  two  bushels,  is  equal  to 
10  cents  a  bushel  of  slaked  lime,  or  $0  per  acre. 
“Try  it,”  he  adds,  “it  will  pay  you  better  than 
anything  you  have  ever  used.”  I  have  never 
used  lime  on  clover,  and  the  plan  strikes  me 
very  favorably.  Here,  plaster  (sulphate  of 
lime)  is  quite  cheap,  and  is  our  main  depend¬ 
ence  for  increasing  the  growth  of  clover,  and 
thus  ultimately  enriching  the  land  for  wheat. 

J.  A.  Clark,  Jefferson  Co.,  Wis.,  writes:  “We 
have  always  grown  spring-wheat  here,  and  are 
this  year  harvesting  about  five  bushels  per  acre. 
Don’t  let  the  Reports  from  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  fool  you.  There  never  has  been  so 
poor  a  year  for  spring  grain  in  Wisconsin  as  the 
present.”  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it.  I  know 
the  winter-wheat  is  very  generally  a  failure.  In 
this  section  the  wdieat  on  thrashing  turns  out  far 
worse  than  we  expected — and  we  did  not  expect 
more  than  half  a  crop.  I  was  in  hopes  that  the 
spring-wheat  would  turn  out  well.  If  it  does 
not,  we  shall  see  high  prices  for  wheat  before 
next  harvest. 

I  do  not  believe  the  climate  is  changing,  or 
that  the  seasons  are  any  more  unfavorable  than 
formerly.  I  question  if  Western  New  York  ever 
produced  a  better  crop  of  peaches  than  this 
year.  And  I  can  imagine  horticultural  writers 
thirty  years  hence  in  the  twentieth  century 
telling  what  magnificent  crops  of  peaches  we 
used  to  grow  here  when  they  were  young  men. 
They  will  forget  or  say  nothing  about  the  many 
years  when  we  have  scarcely  a  peach. 

A  young  friend  of  mine  went  to  Illinois  some 
years  ago.  He  bought  a  farm  for  a  few  dollars 
per  acre ;  put  in  forty  or  fifty  acres  of  wheat 
the  first  year,  and  got  30  bushels  per  acre,  and 
sold  it  for  $1.50  per  bushel.  “And  that  crop 
ruined  me,”  he  said.  “  How  so  ?  ”  I  asked.  “  I 
have  been  trying  to  do  the  same  thing  again 
ever  since,  and  this  year  scarcely  got  my 
seed  back.” 

The  truth  is,  there  have  always  been  good 
seasons  and  bad  seasons,  and  will  be  until  the 
end  of  time.  He  is  the  wise  man  w7ho  under¬ 
stands  this,  and  acts  accordingly.  I  should  not 
like  to  go  to  sea  with  a  captain  who  expected 
nothing  but  fair  weather.  I  have  little  respect 
for  any  man  who  hopes  to  get  good  crops 
without  labor.  I  do  not  think  such  a  man 


would  succeed  any  better  in  a  shop,  or  store,  or 
factory.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  he  certainly  can 
not  make  a  good  farmer  until  this  kind  of  non¬ 
sense  is  driven  out  of  him.  Wet  springs  and 
dry  summers,  rust  and  insects,  weedy  land  and 
poor  wheat,  floods  and  hail,  milk-fever  and 
floating  curds,  footrot  in  sheep  and  sickly 
lambs,  colic  in  horses  and  liog-cholera — one  or 
all  will  pay  him  a  visit,  and  urge  him  to  think, 
and  work,  and  plan.  If  anything  can  make 
a  man  of  him,  it  is  farming.  It  can  not  be 
said,  however,  that  farmers  do  not  work  hard 
enough.  The  great  trouble  is  that  we  under¬ 
take  to  do  too  much.  But  I  think  this  fact  is 
now  fully  admitted  by  all  intelligent  farmers, 
and  I  feel  confident  that  a  great  improvement 
in  our  agriculture  will  soon  be  apparent.  The 
weeds,  if  nothing  else,  will  compel  us  to  culti¬ 
vate  the  ground  more  thoroughly. 

Peart,  the  butcher,  was  telling  me  to-day  that 
this  spring  he  bought  two  lots  of  grade  lambs 
from  two  farmers,  with  the  privilege  of  taking 
them  “when  fit.”  Both  lots  when  he  bought 
them  were  equally  good,  and  both  had  good 
pasture;  but  one  lot  had  constant  access  to 
water,  and  the  other  had  not.  The  former  grew 
finely  and  got  fat,  and  by  the  middle  of  August 
weighed  from  60  to  70  lbs.  each.  The  latter 
only  -weighed  from  40  to  45  lbs.,  and  were  so 
thin  that  he  could  not  kill  them.  It  seems 
passing  strange  that  any  one  should  expect  ewes 
to  furnish  milk  for  their  lambs  during  our  hot 
summer  weather  without  water. 

The  people  in  England  are  holding  meetings 
to  see  if  nothing  cau  be  done  to  lower  the  price 
of  meat.  All  we  can  do  to  help  them  is  to  send 
them  plenty  of  cheese  and  pork.  Our  exports 
of  bacon,  hams,  lard,  and  pork  to  Europe  for 
the  past  few  months  have  been  and  still  are 
enormous,  and  must  soon  it  would  seem  put  up 
the  price  here  to  something  near  the  cost  of 
production.  A  j7ear  from  this  time  the  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  there  will  be  a  great  falling  off  in 
the  number  of  pigs. 

I  think  the  farmer  who  has  fall  pigs  will  do 
well  to  keep  them  and  take  good  care  of  them. 
A  year  from  now  they  will  be  wanted.  I  believe 
in  the  West  it  is  thought  that  fall  pigs  are  not  as 
profitable  as  spring  pigs.  But  with  me  I  can 
make  cheaper  pork  from  early  fall  pigs  than 
from  spring  pigs.  The  great  point  is  to  keep 
them  well  through  the  winter.  If  well  wintered, 
they  will  keep  fat  bn  clover  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  and  a  very  little  corn  in  the  fall  will  make 
them  ready  for  market. 

My  plan  is  to  give  my  young  pigs  all  the 
cooked  corn-meal,  with  a  little  bran,  that  they 
wrill  eat  and  digest  until  they  are  four  months  old. 
After  that  I  aim  to  keep  them  on  cheaper  and 
less  concentrated  food.  There  is  nothing  better 
than  clover.  In  this  way  pork  can  be  produced 
at  a  comparatively  cheap  rate. 

- -»  n  — - ■ 

The  Hatching-  of  Eggs. 


There  seems  to  have  been  something  abnormal 
in  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  or  of  the 
hens  last  spring  that  prevented  successful  incu¬ 
bation.  The  complaint  of  bad  luck  is  very 
general,  or  the  unlucky  ones  have  reported 
more  generally  than  usual.  It  comes  not  only 
from  novices,  but  from  poultrymen  of  orthodox 
standing,  who  could  count  their  chickens,  as 
they  thought,  before  they  were  hatched.  “  Con¬ 
necticut”  thinks  the  trouble  lies  in  the  prevalent 


custom  of  crowding  hens  into  small  yards,  re¬ 
serving  nineteen  reasons  Until  this  shall  have 
been  proved  insufficient.  “Ohio”  thinks  this 
can  not  be  the  cause,  inasmuch  as  many  hens 
in  small  yards  hatch  triumphantly,  while  some 
hens  running  at  large  make  an  entire  failure. 
Another  very  plausible  theory  attributes  the 
cause  to  the  uncommon  dryness  of  the  month 
of  May  and  the  early  spring.  Some  breeders 
who  practice  sprinkling  the  eggs  every  other 
day  when  the  hen  comes  off  to  feed,  succeeded 
as  well  this  season  as  in  any  former  jrnar.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  this  theory  has  any 
sound  basis.  The  hen  left  to  herself  does  not 
wet  her  feathers,  and  her  eggs  do  not  get  wet 
during  incubation.  Her  first  impulse  on  leaving 
the  nest  is  to  roll  in  dry  dust,  and  the  drier  the 
better.  The  thunder  theory  is  no  more  reason¬ 
able.  Hardly  a  season  passes  without  thunder 
in  the  spring,  and  yet  the  eggs  hatch.  There 
was  no  unusual  display  of  electricity  this  season. 
With  all  the  shortcomings  of  the  hens  from 
whom  we  have  heard,  we  suspect  that  the  great 
majority  of  quiet  non-cackling  birds  have  had 
about  the  usual  success  in  hatching,  and  that 
the  price  of  poultry,  except  among  the  amateur 
breeders,  will  not  be  affected  the  value  of  one 
mill  in  the  dollar  by  any  peculiarity  of  the 
hatching  season.  As  to  the  fancy  breeds,  we 
suspect  there  has  always  been  a  slight  discrep¬ 
ancy  between  the  chickens  counted  before  and 
after  hatching,  and  that  narrow  quarters  is 
likely  to  increase  this  difficulty.  * 


Road  Fences. 


One  of  the  admirable  features  of  the  landscape 
in  the  new  States  and  Territories  is  the  freedom 
from  fences.  In  some  of  the  prairie  States  they 
have  begun  right  by  compelling  every  man  to 
take  care  of  his  cattle,  and  holding  him  respon¬ 
sible  for  all  damage  to  his  neighbor’s  crops. 
The  fences  mainly  are  on  the  boundary  lines  of 
farms,  and  these  are  often  omitted.  This  gives 
full  sweep  to  all  the  modern  implements  of 
husbandry  —  the  cultivator,  the  horse  mower 
and  reaper,  the  tedder — and  prepares  the  way 
for  the  steam-plow,  which  can  not  be  far  in  the 
future.  There  is  a  great  saving  of  time  in  the 
cultivation  of  large  fields  free  from  all  obstruc¬ 
tions.  One  great  want  of  Eastern  farms  now 
is  to  get  rid  of  the  heavy  walls  that  our  fathers 
have  built  at  so  much  expense.  The  two,  three, 
and  four-acre  fields  want  to  be  thrown  together, 
and  the  fields  arranged  with  reference  to  the 
system  of  rotation  to  be  pursued  upon  the  farm. 
If  it  is  a  four-years  course,  quarter  that  part  of 
the  farm  that  is  to  be  devoted  to  tillage,  simply 
marking  the  corner  bounds  with  permanent 
stakes  or  stones.  What,  then,  is  to  be  done  with 
our  cattle  ?  On  the  frontier  the  neighborhood 
make  one  herd  of  their  cattle,  and  a  boy  or 
herder  takes  care  of  them  at  so  much  per  head. 
They  are  fed  upon  the  public  lands.  In  the 
older  States  pastures  are  already  inclosed,  and 
these  need  not  be  disturbed  until  the  tillage  land 
is  arranged.  In  cases  of  radical  reform  the 
remedy  is  found  in  soiling.  Arrange  the  barn 
with  reference  to  keeping  all  the  cattle  in  stalls 
the  year  round,  and  to  making  the  largest 
amount  of  fertilizers  possible.  This  is  what  we 
arc  coming  to  in  the  Eastern  States.  If  we  com¬ 
pete  with  the  West  successfully,  we  must  put 
our  fences  out  of  the  way,  use  more  machinery, 
make  more  manure,  and  cultivate  the  products 
consumed  in  our  own  markets.  A  farmershould 
be  able  to  tell  what  crops  are  grown  at  a  profit, 
and  what  bring  him  in  debt.  C. 
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A  Muzzle  for  Crib-biting  Horses. 


Crib-biting  and  wind-sucking  are  vices  to 
which  a  great  many  horses  are  addicted,  and 


Fig.  1.— -CHIB-BITER  MUZZLED. 


which  are  incurable  by  an}’  meaus  except 
mechanical  ones.  There  must  be  either  some¬ 
thing  to  prevent  the  horse  seizing  the  crib  or 
post  with  his  teeth,  or  everything  must  be  re¬ 
moved  from  his  reach  by  means  of  which  he 
can  exercise  his  vice.  All  the  methods  which 
have  been  tried  heretofore,  by  rubbing  acrid  or 
distasteful  matters  on  the  crib,  have  not  been 
successful,  as  they  are  rubbed  off  and  are  not 
permanent.  But  a  muzzle  such  as  we  figure  on 
this  page  is  effectual  if  properly  made  and 
rightly  fitted  on  to  the  head-stall.  It  is  made 
of  quarter-inch  galvanized 
iron  wire,  with  interstices 
sufficiently  large  to  allow 
the  horse  to  reach  his  feed 
without  difficulty,  so  that 
it  may  remain  permanent¬ 
ly  attached  to  the  head¬ 
stall  and  will  be  always  in 
use.  This  is  the  greatest 
requisite  to  success  in  the  way  of  cure.  When 
the  horse  attempts  to  seize  hold  of  anything 
with  his  teeth  lie  is  prevented  from  so  doing  by 
this  muzzle,  and  after  some  few  attempts  lie 
will  abandon  the  labor  as  an  unprofitable  one. 
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How  to  Empty  a  Cesspool. 


The  cesspool  is  the  great  domestic  difficulty; 
and  to  judge  by  the  numerous  inquiries  which 
come  to  us  as  to  how  to  manage  them,  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  would  seem  to  be  a  very  general  one. 

It  is  one  to  be  met  and  overcome,  for  by  lapso 
of  time  the  trouble  increases.  Probably  the 
most  serious  part  of  the  difficulty  is  that  which 
is  least  observed,  and  consists  in  the  danger  to 
health  and  life  in  infecting  the  air  we  breathe 
and  the  water  we  drink  vvitli  poisonous  germs, 
■which  are  imperceptible  to  any  of  our  senses, 
and  therefore  the  more  seriously  dangerous. 
Deodorizing  is  not  always  disinfecting,  and  the 
presence  of  the  most  destructive  poison  may  lie 
quite  unsuspected  in  the  atmosphere  or  in  fair¬ 
looking  and  sweetly-tasting  water,  but  yet  it 
may  be  there.  This  matter  is  gradually  becom¬ 
ing  better  understood,  so  that  the  peculiar  class 
of  diseases  arising  from  the  presence  of  contami¬ 
nation  of  this  character  is  looked  upon  as  avoid¬ 
able  and  disgraceful,  as  much  so  as  the  cuta¬ 
neous  diseases  caused  by  personal  uncleanliness 
which  years  ago  carried  no  such  significance 
with  them.  No  cesspool  can  remain  within  a 
distance  from  a  house  or  well  that  is  convenient 
for  its  use  without  the  greatest  danger,  or  the 
certainty  of  disastrous  effects  sooner  or  later. 
It  is  time  now  that  this  old-fashioned  and  bar¬ 
barous  plan  was  abolished.  No  deep  cesspools 


should  now  be  made,  for  we  know  better,  and 
know,  too,  how  to  do  without  them.  The 
closet  and  the  receptacle  should  be  altogether 
above  ground,  and  should  be  arranged  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  deposits  can  be  removed 
easily  every  few  days.  Such  a  closet  may  be 
built  in  the  form  illustrated  on  this  page  (fig.  1). 
The  size  or  material  of  the  closet  may  be  what¬ 
ever  is  convenient.  The  needed  things  are 
those  appertaining  to  the  system  itself.  These 
are  the  receptacle,  which  may  be  a  box  on 
wheels  (as  shown  at  a),  the  door  (5),  which 
closes  in  the  space  beneath  the  seat  (e),  and 
opens  upwards  to  permit  the  removal  of  the 
box  for  the  purpose  of  being  emptied.  The 
earlh-cliest  (d),  provided  with  a  scoop,  and 
which  contains  a  supply  of  pulverized  dry 
earth,  to  be  filled  in  through  the  door  (e),  which 
opens  on  the  oulside.  These  parts  are  all  that 
is  necessary  to  the  successful  application  of  the 
new  system,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases 
existing  buildings  could  be  modified  to  suit  it. 


But  how  to  get  rid  of  our  present  accumula¬ 
tions  is  the  more  serious  question.  Utilize 
them.  And  do  so  in  the  following  way :  Re¬ 
move  the  building.  Draw  to  the  spot  several 
loads  of  earth  from  a  plowed  and  harrowed 
field.  Throw  into  the  vault  a  sufficient  amount 
of  this  earth  to  solidify  the  upper  part  of  the 
contents.  Then  with  the  scoop  shown  in  fig.  2 
take  up  the  mixed  soil  and  earth  and  deposit  it 
in  a  heap  or  into  the  box  of  a  sled,  by  which  it 
may  be  immediately  removed  to  a  convenient 
spot  for  use  as  manure.  Then  throw  in  more 
earth,  and  repeat  until  tlie  bottom  is  reached, 
when  the  old  vault  may  be  filled  up  with  stone 
or  gravel.  The  scoop  is  made  of  sheet-iron, 
bent  into  the  shape  of  a  double  shovel,  so  that 
it  may  be  operated  at  either  end  ;  it  is  suspended 
on  to  a  common  bail  of  stout  iron  rod,  which 


Fig.  2.— CLEANING  OUT  A  CESSPOOL. 


is  affixed  to  the  end  of  a  pole  or  staff  by  a  ling 
on  which  it  oscillates.  When  it  is  thrust  into 


the  earth  and  soil  one  edge  engages  with  the 
handle  (as  is  seen  in  fig.  2),  and  it  works  simi¬ 
larly  to  a  shovel.  As  soon  as  it  is  drawn  up,  it 
swings  suspended,  and  balances  itself  without 
spilling  its  contents,  By  this  process  this  ob¬ 
jectionable  job  may  be  performed  without  any 
unpleasant  effects,  and  should  the  earth  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  deodorize  the  soil  of  the  cesspool,  a  few 
pailfuls  of  water  in  which  1  lb.  of  copperas  to  tlie 
pailful  is  dissolved,  will  effectually  accomplish  it. 


To  Make  Cider-Vinegar  Rapidly. 

“  J.  B.  W.”  writes  that  he  has  several  casks 
of  cider  which  he  can  not  make  into  vinegar 
fast  enough,  and  he  asks  how  he  can  hasten  the 
process.  As  there  are  probably  many  others 
just  now  in  his  predicament,  we  describe  and 
illustrate  a  plan  which  has  been  found  to 
decidedly  hasten  the  production  of  vinegar  from 
cider.  It  is  to  elevate  the  barrels  upon  a  frame 
sufficiently  high  above  ground  to  admit  of  a 
keg  being  placed  under  the  faucet,  with  a  frame 
of  laths  made  in  tlie  shape  of  a  funnel  placed 
in  it.  Tlie  frame  is  loosely  filled  with  beech  or 
birch  shavings,  and  a  stream  of  cider  is  allowed 
to  run  out  of  tlie  faucet  into  it  and  amongst 
the  shavings.  Here  it  is  separated  into  a  great 
many  small  streams  and  very  thin  sheets,  and  a 
large  surface  is  thereby  exposed  to  the  air,  and 
the  process  of  souring  is  very  much  hastened. 
A  further  hastening  is  caused  by  putting  into 
the  barrels  a  piece  of  brown  paper  covered 
with  brewer’s  yeast,  and  by  proceeding  in  this 
manner  vinegar  can  be  made  in  warm  weather 


QUICK  VINEGAR-MAKING. 


in  a  few  days.  A  faucet  should  be  put  into  the 
keg  about  the  middle,  and  as  the  keg  becomes 
filled  the  cider  should  be  drawn  off  and  returned 
into  tlie  barrel.  As  a  matter  of  course  this  re¬ 
quires  attention,  but  a  child  is  able  to  manage 
it,  and  if  the  keg  is  replaced  by  a  tub  or  half¬ 
barrel,  attention  is  only  required  twice  a  day. 
The  bung-holes  of  the  casks  should  be  open, 
and  should  be  covered  with  a  piece  of  gauze  or 
mosquito-net  to  keep  out  flies  and  moths.  The 
whole  arrangement  is  shown  by  the  cut  above. 


Lap-Streak  Boats. 


To  judge  by  the  number  of  inquiries  as  to  haw 
to  construct  boats  of  various  kinds,  we  should 
suspect  that  many  farmers  or  farmers’  boys  do 
manage,  in  the  midst  of  their  hurried  work  of 
plowing,  sowing,  or  harvesting,  or  so  soon  as  it 
is  over,  to  get  some  share  of  recreation.  Those 
who  have  lately  desired  directions  for  building 
skiffs  or  boats  for  limiting  in  shallow  water, 
will  find  them  in  full  in  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  for  August,  1871,  page  297.  We  now,  in 
compliance  with  numerous  requests,  give  direc¬ 
tions  for  building  lap-streak  keel-boats,  suitable 
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for  rowing  or  sailing  in  deeper  water,  and 
which  may  be  made  of  any  suitable  size.  The 
proportions  to  be  observed  in  building  these 
boats  is  a  length  equal  to  four  or  five  times  the 
width  ;  the  greater  width  being  adapted  for 
boats  to  be  used  with, 
a  mast  and  sail.  The 
first  requisite  is  to  lay 
the  blocks,  on  which . 
the  boat  has  to  be 
built,  at  a  sufficient 
bight  to  enable  the 
work  at  the  bottom  to 
be  done  conveniently ; 
the  next  to  procure 
and  lay  the  keel.  This 
should  be  a  piece  of 
sound  white  oak,  six 
inches  wide  and  two  inches  thick,  perfectly  true, 
and  free  from  any  twist  or  spring,  and  should  be 
dressed  down  to  an  inch  thick  at  the  bottom,  and 
be  grooved  at  the  top  to  receive  the  edge  of  the 
first  streak  or  board.  It  should  be  clamped 
on  to  the  blocks  or  trestles  by  side-clamps  or 


pieces  spiked  to  the  blocks,  and  the  keel-piece 
is  firmly  held  by  means  of  wedges  which  can 
be  knocked  out  when  the  boat  is  finished,  and 
the  keel  released.  The  stem  of  the  boat  may 
be  of  asli  or  elm,  naturally  crooked,  or  sawn  out 
to  a  proper  curve,  and  should  be  mortised  into 
ene  end  of  the  keel  and  fastened  with  two  cop¬ 
per  bolts,  which  will  not  rust.  The  stern  should 
then  be  cut  out  of  a  piece  of  ash  or  yellow  pine 
to  a  proper  shape,  and  be  firmly  fixed  on  to  the 
keel  by.  means  of  a  knee,  as  shown  in  figure  1. 
This  engraving  shows  the  blocks  or  trestles,  the 
keel,  and  the  method  of  mortising  the  stem  and 
stern  to  it.  In  addition  to  the  knee  a  metal  strap 
may  be  used,  to  firmly  unite  the  keel  and  stern 
together.  All  these  joints  should  be  made  water¬ 
tight,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  brown  paper  soaked 
in  pine  tar  placed  between  them,  and  should  be 
firmly  secured  by  screws  or  screw-bolts  and  nuts. 
Then  the  mold  should  be  made  and  fixed 
lightly  to  the  keel,  as  it  must  afterwards  be  re¬ 
moved.  This  consists  of  three  or  four  boards, 
as  shown  in  fig.  2,  cut  to  fit  the  shape  and  size 
©f  the  boat,  the  center  one  being  of  the  width 
the  boat  is  desired  to  be.  The  W'idth  across  the 


center  of  the  boat  is  called  the  beam,  and  the 
amount  of  beam  desired  regulates  the  size 
of  the  mold.  The  mold  gradually  tapers 
towards  the  stem  and  stern,  to  suit  the  shape  of 


the  boat  in  those  parts.  They  will  be  somewhat 
of  the  shape  shown  in  fig.  2,  but  will  vary  as 
the  shape  of  the  boat  may  vary.  Possibly  the 
first  boat  built  may  not  have  the  most  desirable 
lines  or  shape,  but  the  next  one  can  be  brought 


into  more  perfect  form  by  making  changes  which 
will  occur  during  the  first  experiment.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  directions  can  be  given 
here,  sufficiently  minute  to  enable  any  one  to 
construct  a  perfectly  handsome  model  of  a  boat 
at  the  first  attempt,  but  if  these  directions  are 
followed  out  as  nearly 
as  may  be,  the  prob¬ 
ability  is  that  the 
second  attempt  will  be 
pretty  satisfactory  to 
any  but  a  very  fastidi¬ 
ous  boatman.  With 
practice  comes  perfec¬ 
tion.  Then  wre  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  laying  on 
of  the  streaks  or 
boards.  These  should 
be  of  very  good,  clear 
stutf,  free  from  shakes, 
and  of  the  very  best  of  soft  white  pine,  or 
spruce,  or  cedar,  for  here  is  where  strength 
and  lightness  are  wanted.  They  should  be  sawn 
half  an  inch  thick,  and  should  be  dressed  down 
to  three  eighths.  They  need 
to  be  cut  of  a  peculiar  shape, 
to  fit  the  curve  of  the  boat, 
and  this  shape  may  be  got  by 
first  clamping  the  streak  into 
its  place  with  the  clamps 
shown  in  fig.  2,  and  marking 
with  a  pencil  where  the  edge 
of  the  streak  should  come, 
and  cutting  sufficiently  far 
away  from  the  mark  to  allow 
for  the  lap,  which  should  be 
at  least  half  an  inch,  but  not 
much  over.  The  first  streak 
should  be  made  to  fit  closely 
in  the  groove  in  the  keel,  and 
be  firmly  nailed  all  along. 

There  should  be  no  nails 
driven  into  the  mold,  as  they  would  leave  Juries 
to  be  afterwards  filled  up,  and  damage  the  boat. 
The  boat  is  built  up  regularly  on  each  side,  and 
care  must  be  taken 
that  the  mold  is  exact¬ 
ly  the  same  on  each 
side  and  the  streaks 
are  laid  on  of  exactly 
the  same  width  and 
thickness.  The  boards 
should  be  fastened 
with  boat-nails,  which 
are  made  so  that  they 
can  be  driven  Avithout 
splitting  the  boards, 
and  are  of  very  soft  metal,  so  that  they  may  be 
clinched  on  the  inside.  The  clinching  should 
be  done  on  the  inside  with  a  light  hammer,  a 
heavy  one  being  held  on  to  the  head  of  the  nail 


outside,  and  if  burrs  are  not  used,  the  point  of 
the  nail  should  be  turned  and  bent  sideways, 
and  made  to  enter  the  wood  on  the  lap.  If  the 
boaids  are  found  difficult  to  bend  into  the  abrupt 
curves  at  the  head  and  stern,  they  may  be  greatly 
softened  by  steeping  in  boiling  Avater,  when  they 
should  be  clamped  in  their  place  until  dry,  and 
when  cold  can  be  easily  nailed  and  secured. 
When  the  sides  are  completed,  the  ribs  may  bo 
put  in.  They  should  be  made  of  tough  white 
oak,  and  should  be  steeped  in  Avater  until 
quite  pliable,  Avhen  they  may  be  bent  into  their 
places  and  nails  driven  through  the  boards  into 
them ;  here  and  there  some  longer  nails  should 
be  passed  right  through  and  clinched.  The  ribs 
should  he  an  inch  square,  or  if  the  boat  is  heavy 
may  be  an  inch  and  a  half  Avide.  There  should 
he  several  short  ribs,  coming  half-way  up  the 
sides  of  the  boat,  fastened  betAveen  the  other 
ribs,  to  strengthen  the  bottom  and  to  furnish  a 
place  on  Avhich  to  rest  the  foot-boards.  All  these 
ribs  should  be  firmly  nailed  or  screwed  to  the 
keel.  The  thwarts  or  seats  should  rest  on  a  nar¬ 
row  streak  fastened  inside  the  boat  to  the  ribs, 
but  if  permanently  fixed,  might  rest  on  small 
knees,  made  of  the  roots  of  small  tamaracks  or 
cedars,  which  are  attached  bj’' small  bolts  to  the 
ribs  at  a  convenient  bight  for  the  seats,  or  not 
less  than  ten  inches.  The  gumvale  is  made  by 
laying  a  streak  two  inches  Avide  all  around  the 
inside  of  the  boat  at  the  upper  edge,  and  it  should 
rest  on  the  ribs  and  be  of  the  same  thickness  as 
they  are.  Another  streak  is  laid  around  the  out¬ 
side,  Avhich  maybe  ornamented  with  a  molding. 
Any  other  fittings,  as  lockers,  or  boxes,  or  ring¬ 
bolts,  may  be  put  wherever  they  are  desired, 
and  the  roAvlocks  are  the  same  as  in  any  other 
boat.  The  rudder  for  steering  is  hung  on  the 
center  of  the  stern,  and  is  worked  either  by 
means  of  cords,  Avhich  is  the  most  convenient, 
or  by  means,  of  a  tiller.  The  cords  may  ha 
affixed  to  arms  fastened  to  the  rudder-head.  If 


-dam  and  avaste  gate.— pb'ee  next  page.) 

a  mast  is  desired,  it  may  lie  stepped  into  a  piece 
of  two-inch  plank,  fastened  in  the  forward  part 
of  the  boat  to  the  keel,  and  in  Avhich  is  a  hole 
to  receive  the  foot  of  the  mast ;  ail  iron  strap 
which  receives  and  embraces  the  mast,  is  affixed 
to  the  front  of  the  forward  thwart  or  seat.  The 
cut  of  the  complete  boat  (fig.  3)  shows  all  these 
little  details.  It  is  advisable  to  brush  over  the 
inside  of  all  the  joints  of  the  streaks  with  the 
stem  and  stern,  before  nailing  them,  with  white 
lead,  that  they  may  be  made  water-tight. 

- n>. - -  .  .. - — 

Dams  and  Ponds. 

The  building  of  dams  is  a  work  that  needs 
care  and  skill,  or  the  labor  is  very  often  l  brown 
away.  The  difficulty  of  making  a  simple  and 
tight  dam  often  prevents  the  use  of  tlm  water 


Fig.  1.— LAVING  THIS  KEEL  AND  ATTACHING  STEM  AND  STERN. 


Fig.  3. — BOAT  COMPLETED. 
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of  a  stream  for  irrigation,  or  for  ponds  which 
might  supply  a  stock  of  ice  for  a  house  or  dairy, 
or  for  several  of  them.  We  are  only  now  com¬ 
mencing  to  learn  the  value  of  the  streams  which 
traverse  our  farms,  and  which  might  be  made 
to  do  ditty  as  water-powers  for  churning  or 
thrashing,  for  fertilizing  meadows,  for  supplying 
ponds,  for  ornament,  or  for  furnishing  ice. 

But  before  the  streams  can  be  thus  used,  it  is 
necessary  to  build  the  dam.  It  is  a  rule  in  all 
sorts  of  engineering  work,  from  the  making  of 
a  simple  pond-dam  or  a  hill-side  road,  up  to  the 
building  of  railroad  or  other  large  embank¬ 
ments,  that  an  old  surface  and  fresh  earth  do 
not  bind  or  adhere  together  well.  A  want  of 
knowledge  of  this  fact  frequently  leads  to  dams 
being  leaky  at  the  bottom  and  their  early  de¬ 
struction.  It  becomes  necessary,  then,  first  to 
make  the  foundation  by  removing  the  surface, 
and  more  particularly  so  if  the  surface  is  sod,  or 
rough  swampy  ground  covered  with  tussocks  or 
coarse  grass.  It  is  best  therefore  to  excavate  anar- 
row  ditch  where  the  center  of  the  dam  is  to  be, 
and  throw  the  earth  outside  of  it.  If  there  are 
sods,  they  should  be  reserved  to  finish  off  the 
slope  by  planting  fragments  of  it  here  and  there, 
which  by  and  by  will  spread  until  the}'  meet  and 
completely  cover  the  surface.  If  musk-rats  are 
to  be  feared,  it  will  be  necessaiy  to  drive  stakes 
down  in  the  center  of  the  trench,  and  fasten  to 
them  hemlock  boards  or  planks,  which  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  animals  from  burrowing  through  the 
dam,  and  also  will  have  the  effect  of  greatly 
strengthening  it.  Then  the  trench  should  be 
filled  with  clay  or  stiff  loam  well  tramped 
down,  and  packed  by  having  water  thrown  on 
to  it,  until  a  ridge  the  liight  of  the  finished  dam 
is  made.  Then  on  the  inside  (but  not  011  the 
outside)  fine  brush  may  be  laid  and  covered  with 
earth  well  worked  down,  and  two  or  three  lay¬ 
ers  may  thus  be  made.  In  case  of  a  freshet  or 
of  water  washing  against  the  dam,  this  brush 
will  tend  very  much  to  bind  and  strengthen  it. 
The  back  of  the  dam  may  be  built  up  of  stone 
or  coarse  gravel,  but  nothing  but  the  most 
closely-binding  and  compact  materials  should 
be  used  for  the  front  and  the  center.  Figure  2 
shows  a  section  of  a  dam  thus  built,  the  trench 


Fig.  2.  — SECTION  OF  DAM. 


with  the  plank  in  the  center,  and  the  layers  of 
brush  worked  into  the  front. 

The  weakest  part  of  a  dam  is  very  apt  to  be 
where  the  waste-gate  is  built  in,  but  if  this  is 
properly  done  there  will  be  no  trouble.  There 
should  be  a  framework  made,  consisting  of  two 
parts,  one  for  each  side  of  the  gate.  Each  part 
consists  of  a  post  mortised  into  the  mud-sill, 
and  two  braces  mortised  into  the  sill  and  the 
post,  as  in  fig.  1  (page  377).  The  ends  of 
this  frame  are  boarded  up  on  the  inside.  The 
boards  rest  against  cleats,  which  are  spiked  to 
the  sill  and  braces  to  prevent  them  from  being 
forced  inwards  by  the  pressure  of  the  earth. 
The  sides  of  the  gate  are  kept  apart  by  means 
of  the  plate  at  the  top  of  the  posts  and  the 
planks  at  t  he  bottom,  on  which  the  falling  water 
is  received  to  prevent  washing  out  of  the  bed. 
The  gale  itself  consists  of  planks  cut  to  a  length 
to  fit  the  frame  and  to  lie  loosely  against  the  up¬ 


right  posts,  where  they  are  held  by  the  pressure 
of  the  water.  They  can  be  easily  removed  or 
lifted  by  means  of  a  bar  whenever  the  water  is 
to  be  lowered  or  run  off,  and  the  water  may 
be  kept  at  any  desired  bight  by  the  arrangement 
of  these  boards.  In  setting  the  gate-frame,  care 
must  be  taken  to  fill  in  around  the  bottom  and 
the  sills  with  clay,  so  that  no  water  cau  escape. 


The  Lactometer. 


The  lactometer,  or  instrument  by  which  the 
quality  and  value  of  milk  may  be  measured, 


Fig.  1. — HACK  WITH  TUBES. 


should  be  used  by  every  farmer  who  owns  more 
than  one  cow.  Where  there  are  but  two,  it  be¬ 
comes  a  matter  of  interest  and  curiosity  to  know 
which  one  is  the  better,  and  where  there  are  a 
dozen  the  probability  is  that  there  will  be  found 
one  amongst  the  lot  which  is  not  worth  keeping, 
and  she  can  not  easily  be  detected  without  ex¬ 
perimenting  on  her  milk  with  the  lactometer. 
One  of  the  first  requisites  to  an  improvement  in 
our  dairy  slock  is  a  simple  means  of  detecting 
those  which  are  unprofitable  to  keep,  and  by 
getting  rid  of  them  as  soon  as  possible  prevent¬ 
ing  the  perpetuation  of  poor  stock.  It  is  only 
by  breeding  from  our  best  cows  by  means  of 
bulls  descended  from  dams  which  excel  in  the 
quality  of  their  milk  that  we  can  hope  to  im¬ 
prove  our  dairy  stock ;  and  that  our  stock  needs 


and  is  susceptible  of  vast 
improvement  is  plain  to 
those  who  know  liow  poor 
is  the  average  product  of 
our  cows.  We  very  rarely 
think  of  the  fact  that  the 
average  yield  of  butter  in 
the  United  States  is  only  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  per 
cow  per  day,  or  of  milk 
only  four  quarts.  The 
discovery  of  these  poor 
cows,  by  which  the  aver¬ 
age  is  so  much  reduced, 
and  their  separation  from 
our  herds,  depend  on  the 
use  of  some  such  instru¬ 
ment  as  is  here  proposed. 
It  is  simply  and  easily 
made.  A  frame  consisting 
of  a  lower  and  an  upper 
platform  with  supporting 
columns  at  the  corners  is 
made ;  holes  to  receive  the 
glass  tubes  are  bored 
through  the  upper  plat¬ 
form,  and  the  tubes  are 
common  glass  test-tubes, 
which  may  be  procured 
druggist.  The  tubes 


Fig.  2. — GRADUATED 
TUBE. 


from  or  by  any 
should  be  divided 
by  marks  made  with  a  common  file  into  ten 
spaces  of  equal  size.  The  sjiaces  or  degrees 
may  be  one  inch  in  length,  in  which  case  the 
tubes  should  be  eleven  inches  long;  or  the  divi¬ 
sions  may  be  half  an  inch  apart,  in  which  case 


the  tube  should  be  six  inches  in  length.  Fig.  2 
shows  the  tube  graduated  into  spaces. 

When  filled  to  the  uppermost  mark  with  milk 
free  from  air-bubbles  or  foam,  the  tubes  are  sus¬ 
pended  in  the  frame,  and  are  to  be  kept  undis¬ 
turbed  for  a  determined  length  of  time,  and  the 
amount  of  cream  which  has  risen  is  then  noted, 
when  it  may  remain  longer  to  note  any  further 
rise  of  cream,  or  the  separation  of  the  whey 
from  the  curd  if  it  is  desired  to  test  the  amount 
of  whey  or  Water  or  solid  matter  or  curd  in  the 
milk.  Those  lactometers  which  test  the  quality 
of  milk  by  its  specific  gravity  are  often  incorrect 
and  fallacious,  as  the  richest  milk  is  of  the 
lightest  specific  gravity,  and  is  not  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  by  such  a  test  from  watered  milks. 

The  exact  percentage  of  cream  may  be  ascer¬ 
tained  by  dividing  the  upper  spaces  into  tenths. 
Each  tenth  would  represent  one  hundredth  part 
or  one  per  cent  of  the  whole  milk.  Thus,  if  the 
cream  occupies  five  of  the  small  spaces,  there  is 
five  per  cent;  if  one  large  space,  there  is  ten  per¬ 
cent  ;  and  if  one  large  space  and  two  small  ones 
there  would  be  twelve  per  cent ;  two  large  spaces 
would  give  twenty  per  cent  of  cream. 

As  one  quart  of  pure  cream  will  make  a  pound 
of  butter,  the  value  of  each  cow  as  a  butter-pro¬ 
ducer  is  readily  ascertained,  for  if  she  should 
yield  10  qts.  of  milk  of  which  ten  per  cent  or  one 
tenth  is  cream,  she  may  be  expected  to  produce 
one  pound  of  butter  per  day,  and  so  on. 


Editorial  Correspondence. 


[This  letter  from  our  associate  should  have 
appeared  earlier,  but  its  fact3  are  as  interesting 
at  one  time  as  another. — Ed.] 

Denver,  Col.,  July  10th,  1872. 

Slaughtered  Buffalo. — Is  it  not  about 
time  that  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the 
buffalo  was  stopped  ?  We  counted  in  plain  sight 
from  the  cars  at  Buffalo  depot  125  carcasses 
and  skeletons  of  buffaloes  in  various  stages  of 
decomposition.  This  station  is  about  the  center 
of  the  buffalo  range,  and  for  a  long  distance 
east  and  west  on  the  railroad  the  work  of  de¬ 
struction  goes  steadily  on  the  j-ear  round.  Here 
our  royal  guest  Alexis  came  last  winter,  and  is 
said  to  have  slain  forty  of  these  animals.  Sports 
from  the  Eastern  cities,  rich  men’s  sons  in  search 
of  new  sensations,  merchants  and  bankers  on 
vacation  trips,  European  travelers  doing  the 
Western  Continent,  stay  over  a  few  days  on  the 
plains  to  chase  buffalo.  Men  who  make  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  hunting  live  at  the  stations,  and  kill  all 
of  this  game  they  can.  They  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstand  the  habits 'of  the  animal,  know  how  to 
approach  him,  and  just  where  to  send  the  deadly 
bullet.  They  arc  by  far  the  most  destructive  of 
any  class  that  hunt  buffalo.  A  large  portion  of 
the  fresh  meat  consumed  at  these  stations  is 
furnished  by  them,  and  in  the  winter  buffalo 
hind-quarters,  with  the  skin  on,  are  shipped  in 
immense  numbers  to  New  York  and  other  East¬ 
ern  cities.  The  meat-  in  its  season  is  about  as 
cheap  as  beef  in  these  city  markets.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  a  hundred  thousand  buffalo  are 
slain  annually  in  this  region.  Since  we  were 
here  last  year  a  new  traffic  has  sprung  up  of 
considerable  importance.  We  saw  at  Bunker 
Hill,  Fossil,  and  other  stations,  immense  quan¬ 
tities  of  bones  brought  in  from  the  adjacent 
prairies  to  he  shipped  East  for  the  manufacture 
of  bone-dust  and  phosphates.  As  they  are  found 
everywhere  in  abundance,  and  bring  about 
twenty  dollars  a  ton  in  market,  it  pays  very  well 
to  gather  them.  Besides  the  meat  sent  off  in 
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the  fresh  state,  lai^e  quantities  are  dried  and 
sent  to  market.  The  hams  properly  cured  can 
hardly  he  distinguished  from  beef  hams.  At 
Grinnell  there  are  two  large  turf  houses  built 
for  drying  buffalo  meat.  There  is  so  little  mois¬ 
ture  in  the  atmosphere,  that  the  meat  keeps  for 
several  days,  even  in  summer,  and  much  less 
salt  is  needed  than  "would  be  necessary  at  the 
East.  "We  saw  and  tasted  the  sun-dried  article 
at  Buffalo.  It  "was  cut  in  thin  slices,  strung  on 
small  wands,  and  hung  upon  poles  to  cure.  It 
is  no  doubt  a  wholesome  and  nutritious  diet  for 
hunters  and  Indians,  but  the  civilized  world,  we 
apprehend,  loses  little  in  the  entire  absence  of 
these  flitches  from  its  larder.  The  buffalo  does 
good  service  upon  the  frontier  in  furnishing  the 
settler  with  meat? until  he  can  raise  domestic  ani¬ 
mals  for  himself.  And  it  is  for  this  reason  mainly 
that  we  putin  a  plea  for.  his  prolonged  existence. 
We  have  no  sentimental  admiration  for  the 
beast,  no  faith  in  his  adaptation  to  civilized 
wants,  or  in  the  superiority  of  his  robes  to  good 
woolen  blankets,  no  craving  for  his  flesh  in 
comparison  with  good  Shorthorn  steaks.  We 
have  no  confidence  iu  the  efforts  made  to  cross 
him  with  our  domestic  animals,  and  believe  the 
hybrids  will  be  decidedly  inferior  to  the  breeds 
we  already  have,  whether  we  breed  for  milk, 
butter,  cheese,  beef,  or  working  cattle.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  the  buffalo,  and  the  nomadic 
tribes  that  chase  him  over  the  plains,  are 
doomed,  but  we  need  take  no  special  pains  to 
hasten  .the  decree  of  Providence. 

Our  pioneers  want  meat  in  the  first  few  years 
of  their  settlement,  and  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  the  idlers  and  the  rich  men  from  our  East¬ 
ern  cities  should  take  it  from  their  mouths. 
There  should  be  a  close  time  for  the  buffalo  as 
there  is  for  the  deer  and  other  large  game — six 
months  at  least,  including  the  breeding  time — 
in  which  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  kill  them  in 
any  part  of  our  territory.  Our  sporting  clubs 
in  the  East  could  not  do  a  better  thing  than  to 
memorialize  Congress  upon  this  subject  the 
coming  session  and  secure  the  necessary  legis¬ 
lation.  As  the  general  government  has  military 
stations  as  well  as  civil  officers  all  through  the 
buffalo  country,  it  would  be  easy  to  enforce 
such  game  laws  as  are  needed. 

Winter  Grazing. — We  took  a  good  deal  of 
pains  to  ascertain  the  facts  about  the  destruction 
of  cattle  in  this  region  the  past  winter.  It  is 
admitted  by  all  the  drovers  to  have  been  a  win¬ 
ter  of  unusual  severity,  and  the  losses  have  been 
above  the  average.  The  best  evidence  that 
these  losses  were  greatly  exaggerated  in  the  re¬ 
ports  made  to  the  papers  is  the  fact  that  the 
popular  frith  in  the  profit  of  keeping  herds  is 
not  at  all  shaken.  The  fact  is  that  the  business 
of  grazing  was  never  more  prosperous.  The 
old  herdsmen  are  steadily  enlarging  their  herds, 
and  new  men  are  investing  their  money  in 
Texas  and  other  stock  as  if  nothing  had  hap¬ 
pened.  Over  45,000  head  of  cattle,  in  herds  of 
from  2,000  to  6,000,  had  arrived  at  Ellsworth  as 
early  as  the  first  week  in  June.  The  herds  are 
numerous  near  the  railroad,  and  are  said  to  be 
still  more  abundant  in  the  river  valleys  a  few 
miles  back,  where  the  grazing  is  better.  In 
conversation  with  a  gentleman  yesterday,  who 
had  wintered  his  herd  near  the  foot  of  Long’s 
Peak,  he  admitted  a  loss  of  only  three  per 
cent.  Iu  Southern  Colorado,  where  little 
snow  fell,  the  cattle  grew  fat  and  the  loss 
was  insignificant.  In  Northern  Colorado,  where 
the  snow  fell  in  November,  the  loss  was  large, 
in  some  cases  reaching  three  fourths  of  the 
herd.  The  loss  also  among  sheep  was  very 
great.  But  the  great  fact  remains,  notwith¬ 


standing  these  reverses,  that  the  graziers  are 
fully  persuaded  that  they  have  the  best  sheep 
and  cattle  country  in  the  world.  The  grass, 
though  short,  is  exceedingly  nutritious.  The 
rains  fall  in  the  spring,  the  grass  grows  rapidly, 
and  in  the  summer  is  cured  upon  the  stalk. 
There  are  no  rains  to  dissipate  its  juices.  Peo¬ 
ple  were  so  accustomed  to  see  their  cattle  go 
through  the  winter  without  fodder,  that  no  pro¬ 
vision  was  made  for  them  last  winter,  and  thou¬ 
sands  perished.  The  calamity  will  lead  the 
thrifty  cattle-men  to  select  good  shelter  for  their 
stock,  and  to  lay  in  hay  for  the  future.  That 
the  lesson  has  been  heeded,  is  evident  from  the 
mowing  machines  we  saw  at  work  on  the  jour¬ 
ney  hither.  There  is  an  unusual  demand  for 
hay  in  the  territory.  If  the  climate  is  undergo¬ 
ing  a  change,  and  more  rain  is  to  fall  in  the 
summer,  it  is  not  improbable  that  more  snow 
will  fall  in  winter,  and  the  difficulty  of  winter 
grazing  be  increased.  The  cattle-men  that  we 
saw  are  not  at  all  despondent.  A  very  large 
capital  is  invested  in  the  business,  and  it  pays 
as  well  as  any  other  pursuit  in  a  territory  where 
the  average  price  of  money  is  two  per  cent  a 
mouth.  W.  C. 

How  Milk  Gets  Spoiled. 

Mr.  Willard,  in  his  Ohio  address,  gives  much 
weight  to  certain  causes  which  effect  a  deterior¬ 
ation  in  the  quality  of  milk — especially  the 
presence  of  dirt  and  dust  in  the  pail ;  the  inhal¬ 
ing  of  foul  odors  by  the  cows,  at  pasture  and 
elsewhere;  and  the  drinking  of  putrid  water. 

Instances  are  cited,  in  which  putrifving  flesh 
(as  of  dead  animals)  has  communicated  a 
taint  to  the  milk  in  the  bag,  b}r  simply  tainting 
the  air  breathed  by  the  cow.  Milk  in  the  vat  of 
a  cheese  factory  during  the  heating  of  the  curds 
gave  off  a  smell  like  that  of  stagnant  water. 

It  was  found  that  one  of  the  patrons  had  allowed 
his  cows  to  pass  through  a  narrow  slough,  the 
mud  of  which  adhered  to  their  udders.  Particles 
of  dust  thus  got  into  the  pail  at  milking,  and 
thus  introduced  fungi  from  the  slough,  which 
multiplied  in  the  milk,  and  spoiled  the  whole 
of  it — giving  it  the  odor  of  the  foul  water. 

Prof.  Law,  of  Cornell  University,  finding  the 
cream  on  his  milk  to  be  ropy,  examined  it  with  a 
microscope,  and  found  it  infested  with  living- 
organisms.  On  investigation  he  found  that  the 
herd  from  which  his  supply  came,  drank  the 
water  of  “  a  stagnant  pool,  located  in  a  muddy 
swale.”  The  microscope  developed  organisms 
in  this  water  of  the  same  sort  with  those  found 
in  the  milk.  The  same  were  also  detected  on  a 
microscopic  examination  of  the  blood  of  the 
cows.  That  the  cows  were  in  a  diseased  con¬ 
dition  was  shown  by  the  thermometer  test — they 
being  hot  and  feverish.  A  little  of  the  same 
filthy  water  was  introduced  into  milk  which 
proper  tests  had  shown  to  be  pure,  and  in  due 
time  “  the  same  filthy  organisms  multiplied  and 
took  possession  of  it  in  vast  numbers,  producing 
the  same  character  of  milk  as  that  first  noticed.” 

This  investigation,  made  by  a  careful  observer, 
proves  conclusively  that  the  germs  of  disease  and 
of  a  milk-spoiling  ferment  can  be  introduced 
into  the  blood  and  into  the  udder,  by  simply 
allowing  the  covr  to  drink  unsuitable  water.  It 
holds  out  the  plainest  possible  practical  lesson 
to  the  dairyman,  and  if  he  disregards  it,  and  so 
misses  his  opportunity  for  making  good  cheese 
and  butter,  be  has  only  himself  to  thank.  It 
show’s  that  the  cleanliness  of  a  dairy  farm 
must  be  radical,  thorough,  and  all-pervading. 
No  filthy  mud  should  be  allowed  to  dry  into  a 


dust  that  may  foul  the  pail;  no  foul  odors  should 
taint  the  undrawn  milk;  and  the  drinking  water 
should  be  free  of  the  “  little  leaven  that  leav- 
eneth  the  whole  lump  ” — cow,  milk,  and  all. 


Churning  Whole  Milk. 

Mr.  Peter  Mulks,  of  Slater ville,  N.  Y.,  in  a 
communication  to  the  Buffalo  Live-Stock  Jour¬ 
nal,  states  that  for  twenty  years  or  more  he  has 
churned  all  his  milk.  He  thinks  that,  while  it 
is  possible  to  make  fair  butter  by  churning  the 
cream  alone,  it  is  impossible  to  make  strictly 
fine  butter  in  this  W’ay.  What  he  understands 
by  “  strictly  fine”  butter,  w’e  do  not  know— per¬ 
haps  something  better  than  we  have  any  knowl¬ 
edge  of,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  Ogden  Farm 
butter,  which  sells  for  90c.  per  pound,  Darling¬ 
ton’s  (Philadelphia),  which  sells  for  $1.00,  and 
Mr.  Sargent’s,  which  sells  for  $1.15  (wholesale), 
are  all  very  good,  indeed.  In  fact,  they  are 
much  better  than  most  of  the  world  knows 
anything  about,  and  they  are  all  made  by  churn¬ 
ing  the  cream  alone. 

Mr.  Mulks’s  argument  is  as  follows:  1.  The 
impurities  of  the  air  in  the  milk-room  are  ab¬ 
sorbed  entirely  by  the  cream  (this  being  on  the 
surface),  and  if  onty  this  is  put  in  the  churn, 
these  impurities  are  much  more  concentrated 
and  affect  the  butter  much  more  than  if  the 
whole  of  the  milk  is  present  to  extract  its  pro¬ 
portion  of  them.  2.  When  onty  the  cream  is 
churned,  the  amount  of  buttermilk  is  so  small, 
that  the  butter  is  more  constantly  acted  upon 
by  the  dashers,  and  is  made  salvey  and  has  its 
grain  broken,  while  in  churning  the  whole  of 
the  milk  the  butter  is  less  in  proportion,  and  it 
retreats  out  of  the  way,  and  does  not  get  mashed 
fine,  salved,  and  made  greasy,  as  iu  churning 
the  cream  alone. 

The  following  answ’ers  to  these  arguments 
naturally  suggest  themselves :  1.  No  well-reg- 
ulaled  milk-room  has  any  impure  odors  in  it ; 
and  if  it  had  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  con¬ 
fine  themselves  to  the  cream.  They  will  prob¬ 
ably  permeate  the  entire  contents  of  the  vessel, 
cream  and  milk  alike.  2.  Practically,  if  the 
temperature  of  the  churn  is  not  higher  than 
62°,  the  'butter  will  be  hard  enough  for  its 
“grain”  to  withstand  not  only  the  beating  of 
the  dasher,  but  also  the  subsequent  much  more 
trying  manipulation  of  the  working-table,  while 
the  latter  would  be  equally  necessary  after  the 
gathering  of  the  "whole  milk-churning. 

However,  we  are  not  inclined  to  gainsay  the 
statements  of  one  who  has  (after  a  trial  of 
both  systems)  decided  that  whole-milk  churning 
is  the  best,  and  has  practiced  it  successfully  for 
twenty  years. 

The  general  opinion,  unfavorable  to  the  wliole- 
milk  process,  has,  we  fancy,  been  based  on  trials 
with  new  milk.  Mr.  Mulks  allows  his  milk  to 
stand,  not  only  until  the  cream  rises  and  becomes 
concentrated,  but  until  it  has  turned  loppered. 

It  is  a  very  good  evidence  of  his  success  that  he 
gets  from  15  to  20  cents  above  the  regular  mar¬ 
ket  price.  Let  us  try  it. 

- -  C  - #-o- - 

The  Fall  Treatment  of  Grass  Lands. 

“  Old  fog,”  as  farmers  call  the  fall  growth  of 
grass  left  to  stand  on  the  land  during  the  winter, 
is  wrongly  charged  with  an  injury  to  the  land; 
and  the  mistaken  notion  that  it  does  harm  is 
made  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  feeding  off  of 
the  after-growth.  Nothing  could  be  more  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  condition  of  mowing  lauds  than 
this  custom. 
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Experience  with  forest  trees,  and  every  fact 
of  vegetable  physiology,  point  to  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  the  opinion  that  the  ability  of  roots  to 
produce  a  good  growth  in  the  ensuing  season 
depends  on  the  extent  to  which  they  have  been 
reinforced,  after  the  ripening  of  the  seed,  by 
their  autumn  vegetation.  If  the  fall  growth  is 
allowed  to  remain,  to  supply  strength  to  the 
underground  organs,  the  natural  conditions  for 
future  growth  are  complied  with,  and,  so  long 
as  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  preserved,  full  crops 
may  be  expected.  It  will,  of  course,  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  apply  manure,  and  the  best  time  to  do 
this  is  soon  after  harvest.  The  only  real  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  “old  fog”  is,  that  it  may  make  the 
use  of  the  mowing  machine  difficult.  This  is 
easily  overcome  by  rolling  early  in  the  spring. 

We  are  satisfied  that  any  observing  farmer 
will  on  trial  find  it  an  excellent  rule  to  adopt 
(and  to  stick  to),  never  to  let  a  lioof  go  on  to  the 
mowing  fields,  except  for  necessary  worlc. 

Pasturing  (as  the  animals  take  the  materials 
of  their  growth  and  of  their  milk  from  the  laud) 
is  an  impoverishing  process.  The  grass  allowed 
to  fall  and  decay  on  the  ground,  is  worth  much 
more  than  the  manure  of  pasturing  animals. 


Neglect  of  Animals  in  Autumn. 

If  animals  were  endowed  with  speech  they 
would  often  remonstrate  with  their  owners 
about  the  neglect  and  carelessness  with  which 
they  are  occasionally  treated.  And  though  they 
can  not  speak,  yet  they  have  a  certain  mute  elo¬ 
quence  in  their  look,  and  tell  their  tale  with  a 
force  and  point  that  are  often  more  effectual 
than  words.  Very  often  the  rough,  shaggy, 
staring  coat,  the  prominent  ribs,  drooping  head, 
woe-begonc  countenance,  and  appealing  eye  tell 
a  tale  as  plainly  as  if  it  were  in  print.  It  tells 
of  hard  work,  poor  feed,  exposure  to  storm  and 
tempest  and  keenly-biting  winds.  And  yet 
there  may  be  a  tight,  snug  barn,  and  stacks  of 
fodder  still  remaining  in  the  field,  while  from 
very  thoughtlessness  the  poor  old  faithful  ser¬ 
vant,  who  has  plowed  his  master’s  fields  year  by 
year,  is  permitted  to  remain  in  an  airy  yard  or 
in  a  barren  pasture,  with  half-filled  belly,  and 
sniff  with  impatient  appetite  at  the  fodder  just 
beyond  his  reach  across  the  fence.  The  picture 
drawn  by  our  artist  may  be  taken  as  an  example 
of  what  may  be  seen  any  time  during  the 
autumn  months  without  traveling  far.  It  is  to 


be  hoped  that  it  may  attract  the  attention  of 
those  farmers  who  seem  to  think  that  the  fresh 
air  of  our  October  nights  and  an  occasional 
wetting  with  the  cold  fall  rains  are  good  for  the 
health  of  their  horses,  colts,  cows,  or  calves, 
and  makes  them  hardy  and  vigorous.  But  this 
is  all  wrong.  It  is  unprofitable  as  well  as  cruel. 
Animals  exposed  to  tiie  cold  until  they  are 
chilled  are  stunted  in  their  growth,  and  gather 
the  seeds  of  future  disease.  Warmth  saves  feed. 
Cold  wastes  feed.  Stock  well  housed  keep  in 
better  condition  on  less  food  than  those  left  out¬ 
doors  in  rail  pens,  damp  yards,  or  exposed  pas¬ 
tures.  At  this  season  no  stock  should  be  kept 
out  at  nights  nor  on  stormy  days,  for  the  abrupt 
change  from  wTarm  sunny  days  to  cold  storms 
of  rain  and  sleet  is  too  great  a  shock.  Pine 
boards  are  in  a  sense  excellent  fodder,  and  a 
dry  bed  of  straw  the  best  of  nutriment.  Farmers 
who  consult  the  comfort  of  their  stock  and  their 
own  profit  will  see  to  it  that  their  stables  and 
sheds  are  put  in  good  order,  loose  boards  nailed 
on,  doors  and  roofs  made  tight,  good  dry  straw 
furnished  for  bedding,  and  that  their  cattle  are 
comfortably  sheltered  before  the  cold  winds  be¬ 
gin  to  blow  and  the  first  snow  of  the  season  flies 
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Bee-Balm,  or  Oswego  Tea. 

The  plant  which  we  figure,  and  which  is 
known  as  Bee-Balm,  Oswego  Tea,  Crimson 
Balm,  Horse-Mint,  Bergamot,  etc.,  is  a  very  old 
inhabitant  of  our  gardens.  It  is  a  native  of  the 


of  the  careless  cultivator  is  the  Soapwort,  which 
is  found  about  door-yards,  in  neglected  fence- 
corners,  and  by  the  road-side.  A  single  speci¬ 
men  of  the  Soapwort  is  not  inelegant.  In  its 
form  and  general  habit  it  reminds  one  of  its 
relative  the  Sweet-William ;  in  color  it  is  of  a 


Window-Gardening  in  London— Cottage 
Gardens. 

BT  PETER  HENDERSON. 

One  of  the  most  refreshing  sights  to  an 
American  arriving  in  London  during  the  sum- 


BEE-BALM,  OR  OSWEGO  TEA.  SOAPWORT,  OR  BOUNCING  BET. 


wooded  bauks  of  streams  iu  the  Northern  States, 
and  is  oue  of  the  most  showy  of  our  wild  flowers. 
Its  botanical  name  is  Monarda  didyma.  The 
Monarda3  or  Horse-Mints  generally  abound  in 
an  aromatic  oil,  which  is  in  some  species  more 
pungent  than  the  oue  under  consideration,  and 
leads  to  all  the  species  being  more  or  less  used 
in  domestic  medicine.  It  is,  however,  as  an  or¬ 
namental  plant  the  Bee-Balm  is  chiefly  valued. 
It  produces  compact  heads  of  large  scarlet 
flowers.  These  heads  are  closely  surrounded 
by  flower-leaves  or  bracts,  which  are  also  col¬ 
ored.  We  very  frequently  find,  as  shown  iu 
the  figure,  one  flower-cluster  growing  from  the 
center  of  another.  The  Bee-Balm  is  a  plant  of 
the  easiest  culture,  requiring  only  division  of 
the  clumps  where  they  have  become  too  large, 
and  though  rather  too  weedy  in  its  appearance 
to  be  called  a  first-class  flower,  it  is  useful  to 
make  a  show  in  places  where  its  brilliant  color 
can  be  seen  from  a  little  distance. 


The  Soapwort  ( Saponaria  officinalis). 


Some  plants  have  the  singular  peculiarity  of 
hanging  about  dwellings,  and  are  seldom  found 
in  any  other  position.  Notably  among  these 
plants  is  the  common  Plantain,  which  seems  to 
thrive  all  the  better  in  a  situation  where  it  can 
be  trodden  upon.  Another  constant  companion 


slight  blush  or  rose,  and  its  fragrance  is  rather 
pleasant  than  otherwise.  Still,  notwithstanding 
these  merits,  it  is  in  the  mass  nothing  but  a 
slovenly  weed,  and  indicative  of  careless  culti¬ 
vation.  The  stems  generally  grow  from  one  to 
two  feet  high,  and  bear  clusters  of  flowers 
which  are  single  or  double.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  in  this  country  the  variety  with  double 
flowers  is  more  common  than  the  single.  Tire 
plant  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  is  said  to  have 
early  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  soap,  whence 
its  generic  name  Saponaria.  When  the  leaves 
are  crushed  and  rubbed  with  water,  a  principle 
called  sapouiue  is  liberated,  which  possesses  the 
property  of  forming  a  lather  with  water  and  of 
cleansing  fabrics.  There  are  several  vegetables 
used  in  various  parts  of  the  world  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  soap.  One  which  grows  upon  the  Pacific 
coast  is  considerably  used  by  botli  Spanish  and 
American  residents,  under  the  name  of  Soap- 
plant.  It,  however,  belongs  to  a  very  different 
family  from  the  plant  under  consideration.  An 
old  English  name  for  the  Soapwort  is  Fuller’s- 
herb,  which  has  also  reference  to  its  detersive 
properties.  One  of  the  common  names  by 
which  the  plant  is  known  in  this  country  is 
Bouncing  Bet.  Some  species  of  Saponaria  are 
cultivated  for  ornament,  and  we  have  even  seen 
the  common  Soapwort  in  old-fashioned  gardens. 
It  can,  however,  only  be  'regarded  as  a  weed, 
and  one  not  very  difficult  to  eradicate. 


mer  months  is  the  wonderful  diversity  and 
beauty  of  the  flowers  cultivated  in  the  windows 
and  balconies  of  the  houses.  In  some  of  the 
best  streets  hardly  a  house  can  be  seen  that  is 
not  so  adorned,  and  even  the  most  squalid 
abodes  of  vice  and  poverty  are  often  relieved 
by  a  miniature  flower-garden  on  the  window¬ 
sill.  The  most  common  style  is  the  window- 
box,  made  to  fit  the  window,  usually  from  four  to 
five  feet  long  and  about  six  to  eight  inches  wide 
and  deep.  It  is  made  of  every  conceivable  pat¬ 
tern,  of  terra-cotta,  cork,  and  rustic  design  in 
endless  variety.  The  plants  used  are  not  very 
numerous  in  variety,  being  selected  of  kinds 
suited  to  keep  in  bloom  or  to  sustain  their 
brightness  of  foliage.  Now  and  then  the  rib¬ 
bon-line  system  is  adopted  on  the  balconies; 
one  very  handsome  in  this  style  was  composed 
first  of  Moneywort  ( Lysimachia  nummular  id), 
which  formed  a  drooping  curtain  of  four  feet 
in  length ;  half-way  down  on  it  drooped  blue 
Lobelia;  then  upon  the  Lobelia  fell  a  bright 
yellow  Sedum  (Stone-crop) ;  then  against  the 
Sedum,  for  the  top-line  or  background,  a  dwarf 
Zonale  Geranium,  a  perfect  blaze  of  scarlet. 
Hardly  two  of  these  window  decorations  were 
alike  in  the  best  streets,  and  varied  from  a  simple 
box  of  Mignonette  or  Sweet  Alyssum  to  cases 
filled  with  the  rarest  ferns  or  orchids.  The 
effect  as  a  whole  is  most  pleasing,  and  one  that 
can  not  fail  to  strike  the  most  indifferent  ob~ 
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server  as  an  agreeable  change  from  the  seem¬ 
ingly  never-ending  brick  and  stone  of  the  cityr. 
The  window-gardening  is  not  confined  to  pri¬ 
vate  dwellings,  but  all  the  leading  hotels  are  so 
decorated.  In  the  dining-room  of  the  Laugham 
Hotel  (said  to  be  the  largest  in  England),  some 
hundreds  of  well-grown  specimens  of  plants 
are  placed  in  the  windows,  and  kept  in  perfect 
order  during  the  entire  summer.  The  selection 
of  plants  is  made  regardless  of  expense,  and  in 
looking  around  the  dining-hall  it  is  with  some 
difficulty  that  you  decide  if  you  are  not  dining 
in  the  midst  of  a  vast  conservatory,  so  redolent 
is  the  air  with  the  perfume  of  flowers.'-  The 
same  taste  for  window-gardening  is  displayed, 
more  or  less,  in  all  the  English  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages,  and  even  the  humblest  thatched  cottage 
of  the  peasant  by  the  w'ayside  is  given  a  look 
of  cpiiet  happiness  by  the  bower  of  flowers  in 
the  window.  How  different  the  look  of  these 
humble  homes,  where  the  occupant  is  receiving 
barely  $4  per  week,  to  the  squalid  shanties  in 
the  suburbs  of  our  great  cities  in  America, 
where  the  “naturalized”  American  citizen  is 
earning  three  times  that  amount ! 

Here  let  me  deviate  from  my  text,  but  to  a 
kindred  subject,  and  tell  bow  the  English  cot¬ 
tager  works  his  garden  in  some  of  the  old 
towns,  such  as  Colchester.  To  each  cottage, 
renting  for  about  $50  per  year,  is  attached  a 
garden  of  something  more  than  an  eighth  part 
of  an  acre  in  extent.  In  this  little  spot  the 
tenant  contrives  to  grow  four  to  six  kinds  of 
vegetables,  such  as  potatoes,  cabbage,  peas, 
turnips,  etc.,  and  of  fruits,  gooseberries,  currants, 
raspberries,  and  strawberries.  Every  foot  is 
made  to  produce  something,  and  rarely  a  -weed 
was  seen  in  some  scores  that  we  saw  ranged 
side  by  side.  The  heavy  work  is  done  bjr  the 
man  of  the  house,  “  before  or  after  hours,”  on 
his  own  time.  In  the  weeding  and  hoeing  lie  is 
assisted  by  wife  or  children.  There  is  great 
rivalry  among  the  different  owners  of  these  cot¬ 
tage  gardens,  and  in  many  places  liberal  prizes 
are  given  by  the  horticultural  societies  to  those 
that  are  best  cultivated. 

Prizes  are  also  offered  for  the  best  window- 
grown  plants,  and  in  Hull  and  some  other 
towns  plants  are  distributed  and  printed  in¬ 
structions  given  for  culture  to  encourage  the 
taste. — London,  August  10th. 


Garden  Experience. 


BY  C.  M.  A.  HESS,  JOHNSON  CO.,  INI). 


Can  you  find  space  in  your  columns  for  a 
little  experience  and  a  grumble  from  this  hitherto 
unheard-of  section  ? 

I  am  fond  of  t lying  new  sorts  of  vegetables 
and  comparing  them  with  established  varieties. 
Here  are  some  results. 

Sowed  peas,  “Carter’s  First  Crop,”  “Mc¬ 
Lean’s  Little  Gem,”  and  “  Laxton’s  Alpha,”  on 
March  23d.  They  came  into  bearing,  Carter’s, 
May  22d;  Little  Gem,  May  28th;  and  Alpha, 
June  2d.  So  much  for  earliness.  The  Alpha 
bears  tremendously,  but  all  at  once,  while  Car¬ 
ter’s  gives  tivo  and  sometimes  three  pickings  ; 
for  delicate  flavor  the  Little  Gem  is  best  of  all,  so 
my  wife  says,  and  on  that  account  I  shall  sow  a 
few  each  season,  even  though  I  don’t  think  they 
pay  in  product  for  the  ground  occupied. 

I  economized  space  and  swindled  the  bugs 
by  sowing  Little  Gem  peas  with  early  potatoes. 
I  used  the  King  of  the  Earlies,  and  can  speak 
well  of  them.  They  are  earlier  than  the  Early 
Hose — heretofore  a  standard  in  this  section — and 
drier  or  mealier  when  gathered  young ;  planted 


March  23d,  five  inches  deep,  in  gravelly  soil, 
covered  about  three  inches,  then  sowed  the  peas 
and  covered  level ;  had  potatoes  to  eat  (size  of 
unliulled  walnuts)  on  June  4th.  The  peas  had 
quite  a  start  before  the  potatoes  came  up,  but 
there  seemed  room  enough  for  all.  Pulled  the 
pea-vines  out  when  done  bearing,  and  left  the 
potatoes,  from  which  I  gathered  every  day  until 
July  4th.  I  was  not  troubled  with  bugs  at  all, 
although  my  neighbors  had  plenty. 

Now  for  the  growl.  Why  are  we  bound  to 
receive,  in  ordering  seeds,  a  certain  percentage 
that  is  useless?  I  can  count  nine  distinct  total 
failures  in  one  lot  of  twenty-four  packets — is 
this  not  too  large  a  percentage  ? — all  from  one 
house.  Don’t  they  sometimes  give  us  seed  a 
little  too  old  to  be  good  ?  Of  course,  there  are 
allowances  to  be  made.  Aren’t  we  advised  in 
the  catalogues  that  failures  may  occur  ?  But  so 
many  in  one  firm’s  lot  make  me  suspicious,  and 
I  shall  not  order  from  them  again. 

It  is  too  provoking  to  sow  a  lot  of  seed,  say 
parsnip  for  instance,  and  have  none  of  them 
come  up,  besides  losing  the  time.  I  had  even 
worse  luck,  for  I  sowed  cabbage  seed  enough  to 
produce  a  thousand  plants,  and  did  not  get  fifty, 
and  even  they  were  stunted  and  deficient  in 
vitality,  while  other  varieties  of  cabbage  seed, 
from  another  house,  grew  beautifully,  in  the 
same  bed.  Being  intended  for  early  cabbage 
plants,  it  was  of  course  too  late  to  sow  again. 


.  A  Greenhouse  Furnace  and  Flue. 

BT  EDWAKD  TATNAI/L.  ■ 

[In  September  of  last  year  (1871)  we  published 
an  article,  by  Mr.  James  Hogg,  giving  full  de¬ 
tails  for  the  construction  of  a  furnace  and  flue 
for  heating  a  greenhouse.  At  this  season,  when 
inquiries  in  regard  to  heating  apparatus  are 


numerous,  we  refer  such  correspondents  as  wish 
to  use  flues — the  cheapest  mode  of  heating — to 
the  article  referred  to.  Those  who  propose  to 
heat  by  means  of  hot  water  will  find  useful  sug¬ 
gestions  in  “Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture.” 
As  an  improvement  upon  the  ordinary  furnace, 
Mr.  Tatnall,  of  the  Wawaset  Nurseries,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del.,  gives  a  diagram  and  description 
of  his  manner  of  inclosing  the  furnace  in  an 
air-case,  and  thus  economizing  beat. — Ed.] 
Messrs.  Editors:  Allow  me  to  make  a  few 
suggestions  in  addition  to  Mr.  Hogg’s  directions 
for  greenhouse  furnaces  in  September  number, 


1871.  Instead  of  using  tile,  form  an  arch  of 
fire-brick  made  for  the  purpose,  and  set  on  edge. 
Leave  a  space  of  two  inches  next  the  furnace, 
and  open  to  the  inside  of  the  house,  on  both 
sides  of  the  furnace,  above  the  level  of  the 
grate-bars,  and  a  two-inch  opening  in  the  front 
wall  on  the  same  level  to  admit  cold  air.  For 
the  first  eight  or  ten  feet  next  the  furnace  lay 
the  bricks  on  their  sides,  instead  of  on  their 
edges,  to  prevent  cracking  of  flues  when  great 
heat  is  required.  Use  terra-cotta  pipe  instead 
of  sheet-iron  for  the  rest  of  the  flue— eight 
inches  in  diameter,  and  supported  on  single 
brick  piers,  with  an  occasional  pipe  having  a 
side-opening  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  when 
foul.  The  side-opening  to  be  closed  with  sheet- 
iron  mortared  in.  By  all  means  have  the  throat 
or  opening  at  the  furnace  one  fourth  less  than 
the  pipe  or  flue  in  area.  With  this  provision,  a 
gradual  rise  of  fine  from  near  the  furnace  to 
the  upright  flue  or  chimney,  and  a  rise  of  35° 
to  45°  at  the  furnace ,  there  need  be  little  fear  of 
poor  draught.  Thirty  inches  is  a  better  depth 
than  twro  feet;  as  the  additional  six  inches  does 
not  necessitate  a  greater  consumption,  and  the 
larger  the  body  of  coal  the  more  easily  is  the 
fire  kept  alive  when  the  draughts  are  off. 


Horticultural  Journals. 


Journals  calling  themselves  horticultural,  give 
themselves  such  airs,  that  wre  are  tempted  to  look 
back  upon  the  field  of  journalism  and  refresh 
the  memory  of  these  novices.  Among  the  first, 
if  not  the  -first  of  these  journals  was  Hovey’s 
Magazine.  Excessively  Bostonian  it  is  true, 
but  in  its  pages  are  embodied  a  vast  amount  of 
our  horticultural  literature,  and  whoever  has  a 
full  set  of  that  journal  from  the  beginning  has 
a  most  valuable  mine  of  horticultural  lore. 

Then  came  the  Hor¬ 
ticulturist.  When  A. 
J.  Downing  edited  it, 
it  was  truly  the  Hor¬ 
ticulturist.  It  has  had 
its  ups  and  downs 
since  then,  now  rising 
to  importance  under 
Barry,  and  then  being 
just  such  as  those  who 
have  had  it  in  hand 
could  make  it.  Then 
came  the  Gardener’s 
Monthly,  a  journal 
with  the  peculiar 
crotchets  of  which  we 
can  not  always  agree, 
but  which  is  edited 
with  such  a  sincere 
purpose  and  such 
competent  knowledge 
as  to  make  it  the  only 
horticultural  journal 
worthy  of  the  name 
that  we  have  in 
the  country.  A  few'  years  ago  a  new  light 
dawmed  upon  us — The  American  Journal 
of  Horticulture.  It  came  ignoring  the  things 
that  were  behind,  and  promised  a  new 
era  in  horticultural  journalism.  All  that  fine 
paper,  excellent  engraving,  and  perfect  press- 
work  could  do  were  done  for  this  journal ; 
but,  in  the  language  of  Sir  Charles  Cold¬ 
stream,  “There  was  nothing  in  it.”  It  ab¬ 
sorbed  Hovey’s  Magazine,  but  did  not  ab¬ 
sorb  Hovey,  and  got  no  better.  Then  the 
publisher,  thinking  perhaps  the  title  not  com¬ 
prehensive  enough,  enlarged  it  to  Tilton’s 
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Journal  of  Horticulture;  but  even  this  did  not 
save  it,  and  it  quietly  retired,  leaving  no  vacancy 
in  the  journalistic  world.  Not  long  ago  we  had 
the  Western  Gardener,  published  in  Kansas, 
and  the  Western  Pomologist  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  Iowa.  After  a  while  these  two 
periodicals  coalesced,  and  formed  the  Western 
Pomologist  and  Gardener,  which  after  a  brief 
career  has  united  with  the  Horticulturist. 
We  leave  out  of  our  account  the  local  Califor¬ 
nian  Horticulturist  and  a  Southern  journal  or 
two.  So  far  as  these  various  publications  have 
deserved  well  of  the  public,  we  have  spoken 
well  of  them,  and  we  should  not  now  allude  to 
the  many  disasters  attendant  upon  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  horticultural  journals  did  not  some  of 
these  put  on  airs  which  demand  a  little  plain 
speaking.  When  “Tilton’s  Journal”  suc¬ 
cumbed,  the  “  Horticulturist,”  with  a  wisdom 
wonderful  to  behold,  gave  its  views  as  to  the 
reasons  for  the  want  of  success  of  horticultural 
journals.  It  said : 

“The  agricultural  journals  of  the  present  day  have 
stepped  over  into  the  field  of  horticulture ,  and  by  engaging 
horticultural  editors,  writers,  etc.,  draw  away  a  great 
many  from  the  patronage  of  the  horticultural  magazines.” 

Hear  further  the  words  of  wisdom : 

“  In  the  older  days  of  the  Horticulturist  this  was  not 
so.  No  agricultural  papers  were  then  treating  specially 
on  horticultural  subjects,  and  every  one  looked  to  the 
Horticulturist,  and  nowhere  else ,  for  its  appropriate 
information.” 

The  “Western  Pomologist,”  taking  up  the 
same  theme  in  its  dying  issue,  said: 

“Public  journals,  assuming  the  title  of  agricultural  or 
horticultural,  should  confine  their  teachings  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  title  by  which  they  represent  themselves 
to  the  world.  *  *  *  Agricultural  papers,  therefore, 
should  never  admit  to  their  columns  articles  purely  hor¬ 
ticultural.  *  *  *  While  agricultural  journals  may, 
with  strict  propriety,  urge  upon  farmers  to  plant  orchards, 
and  even  flowering  bushes  and  plants,  as  homo  adorn¬ 
ments,  yet  it  is  not  expected,  nor  would  it  be  within 
their  legitimate  province,  to  descant  upon  the  particular 
varieties  of  the  apple,  the  pear,  the  peach,  or  any  other 
kind  of  fruit ;  to  speak  of  their  size,  shape,  color  ;  their 
various  times  of  ripening,  their  keeping  qualities,  the 
growth  of  the  tree,  whether  it  was  hardy  or  tender.  Or, 
in  raising  flowers,  to  point  out  the  almost  countless  vari¬ 
eties  and  colors  of  the  rose ;  whether  they  should  be  an¬ 
nuals  or  monthlies,  with  innumerable  other  matters 
belonging  to  the  floral  kingdom.  These  all  properly 
belong  to  the  horticulturists.” 

Now  that  the  Western  Pomologist  and  Hor¬ 
ticulturist  are  united,  we  may  look  for  a  com¬ 
bined  wail  against  those  horrible  agricultural 
journals.  These  good  people  do  not  consider 
that  the  attention  given  by  agricultural  journals 
to  horticulture — a  subdivision  only  of  agricul¬ 
ture — have  made  purely  horticultural  journals 
possible.  The  Horticulturist  was  established  in 
1846.  The  oldest  agricultural  paper  we  have  at 
hand  as  we  write  is  a  volume  of  the  Agricul¬ 
turist  for  1842,  in  which  we  find  that  the  “  hor¬ 
ticultural”  articles  bear  about  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  other  matter  that  they  do  in  the 
issues  of  the  present  year.  The  whine  of  the 
Horticulturist  and  the  expiring  groan  of  the 
Western  Pomologist  will  not  deter  the  agricul¬ 
tural  journals  from  supplying  their  readers 
with  such  material  as  they  require.  If  the  en¬ 
gagement  of  “horticultural  editors”  by  the 
agricultural  papers  has  drawn  “away  a  great 
many  from  the  patronage  of  the  horticultural 
magazines,”  as  the  Horticulturist  asserts,  why 
on  earth  does  not  it  engage  a  horticultural  edi¬ 
tor,  and  not  be  excelled  in  what  it  claims  as  its 
own  specialty  by  the  Country  Gentleman, 
Rural  New  Yorker,  Prairie  Farmer,  American 
Agriculturist,  and  several  other  agricultural 
journals?  The  whole  history  of  journalism 
shows  that  the  public  will  buy  an  article  that 
they  want,  and  no  amount  of  scolding  will 


bring  success  to  a  periodical  that  people  do  not 
want,  however  it  may  be  labeled.  We  are 
glad  that  the  Western  Pomologist  and  the  Hor¬ 
ticulturist  are  united,  as  it  wfill  give  the  Horti¬ 
culturist  an  editor,  which  it  has  long  needed. 
So  longas  it  rests  its  claims  upon  its  own  merits 
we  shall  give  it  a  good  word,  but  when  it  tries 
to  explain  away  its  own  want  of  success  by  the 
superior  enterprise  of  the  agricultural  journals, 
we  shall  show  up  its  folly  by  quoting  its  own 
words.  We  may  just  here  remark  that  no  one 
ever  saw  in  the  Gardener’s  Monthly  any  jealousy 
of  other  journals.  It  welcomes,  and  quotes, 
and  criticises  every  earnest  worker  in  the  cause 
— a  course  which  we  commend  to  the  Horticul¬ 
turist  in  starting  out  under  its  new  regime. 
When  our  neighbor  gets  out  a  patent  on  horti¬ 
culture  as  an  invention  of  his  own,  then  he  may 
prevent  others  from  writing  about  it.  Only  we 
can’t  help  thinking  what  funny  horticulture  it 
would  be  if  it  were  only  dispensed  by  a  certain 
journal  which  we  need  not  name. 


Amaranths  as  Ornamental  Plants. 


Perhaps  the  most  notable  among  the  new 
plants  of  last  spring  was  the  Willow-leaved 
Amaranth,  Amarantus  salicifolius.  It  was  ex¬ 
tensively  advertised  and  indorsed  by  English 
cultivators,  and  hundreds  of  our  people  who 
are  on  the  lookout  for  novelties  have  marie  a 
trial  of  it.  It  has  in  some  cases  proved  a  com¬ 
plete  failure,  and  in  others  a  most  gratifying 
success.  The  reason  for  this  difference  we  will 
presently  explain*  Not  quite  so  new,  but  still 
strongly  commended,  were  Amarantus  tricolor 
gigantens — an  improved  form  of  the  old  “Jo¬ 
seph’s  Coat” — and  Amarantus  atropurpureus , 
a  variety  of  the  old  “  Love-lies-bleeding.”  This 
last  we  may  dispose  of  by  saying  that  it  is  a 
miserable,  coarse,  weedy  thing,  that  in  the  gar¬ 
den  bears  no  more  resemblance  to  the  colored 
plates  sent  out  from  Germany  than  does  the 
sleeprg  half-dead  boa-constrictor  of  Barnum’s 
menagerie  bear  to  the  raving,  ramping,  and 
violently-twisting  “sarpent”  upon  the  show¬ 
bills.  The  first  two  species.,  salicifolius  and 
tricolor  giganteus,  are  good  or  not,  according  to 
circumstances.  Tliorburn  &  Co.,  who  kindly 
send  us  spring  novelties,  sent  us  seeds  of  all 
three  kinds.  These  seeds  were  sown  in  boxes 
iu  a  gentle  liot-bed,  and  came  up  well,  but  the 
young  plants  seemed  to  make  very  little  progress. 
Being  very  desirous  of  making  a  show  of  these 
new  Amaranths,  we  assigned  to  them  a  large 
circle  in  the  most  conspicuous  place  in  the  lawn. 
Happening  to  call  upon  a  florist-friend,  we 
found  that  he  had  salicifolius  and  tricolor  gigan¬ 
teus  in  pots,  and  several  times  larger  than  our 
own  seedlings,  and  we  arranged  for  a  number 
of  each.  In  planting  the  bed,  we  found  we  had 
not  enough  of  the  potted  plants  from  the  florist, 
and  filled  out  of  each  sort  from  our  own  seed- 
boxes.  Now  for  the  result.  The  plants  of  salici¬ 
folius  from  the  florist  reached  the  liight  of 
eighteen  inches  and  died,  those  of  the  tricolor 
giganteus  grew  about  eight  inches  high  and  fell 
over  dead,  while  those  from  our  own  sowing 
grew  some  four  feet  iu  liight,  and  were  still  ad¬ 
vancing,  but  the  defection  of  the  others  left  the 
bed  so  one-sided  and  ragged  that  the  whole  was 
cut  away  to  make  room  for  other  plants.  The 
plants  which  we  procured  from  the  florist  had 
become  pot-bound,  and  immediately  stopped 
growing  and  began  to  produce  seed,  and  in  the 
act  of  providing  for  their  perpetuation  they  ex¬ 
hausted  themselves,  and  having  fulfilled  their 
career  died.  The  plants  from  seed  sown  in 


boxes  had  plenty  of  root-room,  and  after  being 
transplanted  went  on  growing,  as  they  should 
do,  and  began  to  make  a  fine  show,  when,  for 
appearance’s  sake,  they  occupying  only  a  small 
part  of  a  large  circle,  they  hail  to  be  removed. 
Now,  this  experience  teaches  two  things. 
First:  Never  allow  ornamental  annuals  to  be¬ 
come  checked  in  their  growth,  but  keep  them 
pushing  from  the  very  start.  Second :  Do  not 
decide  upon  the  value  of  a  plant  from  one  trial. 
If  we  had  only  planted  out  the  potted  plants  from 
the  florist’s  we  might  have  justly  recorded  our 
experience  with  these  Amaranths  as  adverse. 
As  it  is,  we  think  with  proper  management  both 
the  salicifolius  and  tricolor  giganteus  will  prove 
valuable  garden  ornaments. 


The  Arnold  Arboretum. 


Mr.  Arnold,  who  died  a  few  years  ago,  at 
New  Bedford,  left  a  large  bequest  to  Harvard 
University  for  the  establishment  of  an  Arbore¬ 
tum.  It  has  finally  been  decided  to  locate  this 
Arboretum  on  the  Bussy  farm,  about  ten  miles 
south  of  Boston,  where  the  School  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  already  under  way.  The  details  of  the 
work  are  to  be  under  the  immediate  control  of 
Professor  Sargent,  who  is  eminently  well  quali¬ 
fied  for  it.  He  proposes  to  lay  out  the  ground 
(137  acres  of  well-diversified  land)  as  a  natural 
park,  with  drives  and  rvalks  tastefully  arranged, 
and  leading  from  one  family  to  another,  in  scien¬ 
tific  order,  of  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  hardy  iu 
this  climate.  It  will  be  the  work  of  more  than 
a  single  lifetime  to  complete  the  arrangements 
contemplated,  but  it  will  not  be  long  before 
the  Arboretum  will  assume  a  useful  form. 

The  ultimate  result  will  be  so  important, 
whether  we  have  regard  to  the  pleasure  or  to 
the  instruction  of  those  who  may  be  able  to 
visit  it,  that  we  trust  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
advancement  of  scientific  horticulture  will  give 
this  beneficent  enterprise  the  encouragement 
and  assistance  of  their  best  efforts  and  sympathy. 

Something  about  Corn. 


This  season  we  have  had  numerous  samples 
sent  us  of  corn  in  which  the  ordinary  manner 
of  growth  is  departed  from.  People  in  different 
parts  of  the  countiy  seem  to  have  been  more 
observant  than  usual,  for  we  have  rarely  gone 
through  a  field  of  corn  without  finding  some  of 
these  abnormal  forms,  and  they  are  common 
enough  to  those  who  are  on  the  lookout  for 
such  things.  Some  of  the  specimens  come  ask¬ 
ing  us  to  give  an  explanation  and  cause  of  the 
occurrence.  It  is  very  difficult  to  assign  causes 
for  the  abnormal  things  we  meet  with,  but  per¬ 
haps  we  can  throw  a  little  light  upon  it.  In  the 
first  place,  we  must  premise  that  the  structure 
of  the  flowers  of  Indiau-corn  is  difficult  to  de¬ 
scribe  to  those  who  are  not  quite  familiar  with 
the  structure  of  grasses  in  general;  for  the  Corn 
is  only  one  of  the  large  family  of  Grasses,  and 
one  too  of  a  sub-family  which  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  to  study.  It  will  serve  our  purpose  to 
saj*  that  the  corn-plant  has  flowers  of  two 
kinds.  Those  in  the  tassel  are  staminate,  or 
male,  and  their  business  is  to  produce  the 
fertilizing  powder  or  pollen.  These  flowers 
are  produced  in  a  loose  terminal  spike,  along 
the  branches  of  which  they  are  arranged.  The 
pistillate  or  female  flowers  are  inclosed  by 
leaves  or  husk,  and  the  only  visible  part  of  these 
is  the  long  styles,  which  protruding  from  the 
husk  are  popularly  known  as  “silk.”  Each 
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thread  of  silk  is  connected  with  the  pistil  of  a 
•oncealed  flower,  just  as  much  a  flower  as  the 


Fig.  1. — EAR-BEARING  T ASSET.. 

more  conspicuous  ones  of  the  tassel.  The  ends 
cf  the  silk  receive  the  pollen  from  the  tassel 
flowers,  the  embryo  is  fertilized,  and  the  grain 
enlarges  very  rapidly  and  soon  outgrows  the 
rest  of  the  flower,  the  remains  of  which  we  only 
know  in  the  chaff  upon  the  cob  which 
adheres  there  after  the  corn  is  shelled. 

We  may  regard  an  ear  of  corn  as 
composed  of  branches  united  in 
pairs,  the  number  of  which  differ  with 
the  variety.  These  branches  are 
as  it  were  soldered  together,  and  the 
flowers  which  grow  along  them  are 
very  much  crowded,  especially  when 
the  grain  is  mature,  for  then  all  sem¬ 
blance  to  flowers  is  lost.  We  then 
have  in  the  tassel,  flowers  contain¬ 
ing  stamens  but  no  pistil,  and  in  the 
ear,  flowers  containing  a  pistil  but  no 
stamens.  In  most  of  the  plants  with  x 
which  we  are  familiar  the  stamens 
and  pistil  or  pistils  are  botli  in  the 
same  flower,  but  here  we  have  them 
separated,  one  portion  of  the  flow 
ers  performing  one  function  and  the 
others  another.  In  these  separated 
flowers,  as  they  are  called,  we  find 
that  they  are  uni-sexual  by  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  parts.  In  the  slaminate 
flowers  we  frequently  find  an  abor¬ 
tive  or  suppressed  pistil,  very  rudi¬ 
mentary  it  is  true,  but  still  something 
standing  in  the  place  the  pistil  would 
occupy.  On  the  other  hand,  in  pistil¬ 
late  .flowers  we  often  find  abortive 
stamens,  frequently  reduced  to  mere 
little  points,  or  “glands”  as  they 
are  sometimes  called,  but  still  suf¬ 
ficient  to  show  the  places  where  the 
stamens  would  have  been  had  the 
dower  been  a  perfect  one.  We  have  figured  two 
>f  the  most  striking  of  the  abnormal  specimens 


of  corn  that  have  come  into  our  possession. 
In  figure  1  we  have  a  tassel,  but  the  central 
spike  is  developed  as  an  ear; 
we  have  the  miniature  kernels, 
the  silk,  and  all  that  belongs  to 
an  ear  of  corn  except  the  leafy  en¬ 
velope  or  husk.  In  this  case  we  sup¬ 
pose  that  for  some  cause  the  abortive 
or  suppressed  pistils  of  the  usually 
staminate  flower  were  stimulated  into 
developing,  and  instead  of  a  spike  of  ' 
staminate  flowers  there  is  produced  Ji 
one  of  pistillate  ones.  It  is  not  at  all  ;■ 
rare  to  find  here  and  there  a  kernel 
of  corn — sometimes  many  kernels —  ^  t  | 

growing  upon  a  tassel,  in  which  case 
the  development  of  suppressed  pistils  / 
is  less  general  than  in  the  instance 
just  referred  to.  In  figure  2  we  have 
just  the  opposite  of  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  figure  1,  and  staminate  flow¬ 
ers  precisely  like  those  of  the  tassel 
are  produced  within  the  husk.  It 
would  seem  that  in  this  case  flowers 
that  should  have  been  pistillate  only 
have  changed  their  character  entirely ; 
the  pistil  has  been  suppressed,  and 
the  stamens  have  developed.  This 
in  a  popular  way  is  the  best  account 
we  can  give  of  these  curious  phe¬ 
nomena,  and  we  trust  that  these  il¬ 
lustrations  and  remarks  may  lead  our 
corn-growing  friends  to  notice  their 
crops  more  closely.  They  will  find 
almost  every  season  some  curious 
departures  from  the  regular  growth, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  they  will  find 
the  study  of  them  a  matter  of  some  interest, 
- - 

A  Freak  of  a  Beet. 


Every  one  knows  that  when  a  beet  has  been 


produce  flowers  and  perfect  seed.  This  is  the 
way  all  well-regulated  beets  do.  It  seems  that 


A  MULTIPLYING  BEET. 


carefully  kept  during  the  winter  and  is  planted 
out  in  the  spring,  it  is  its  business  to  go  on  and 


Fig.  2. — TASSEL-BEARIXG  EAR. 

now  and  then  one  prefers  a  different  eourse,  a3 
happened  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Brightly,  who  sent  the 
specimen  from  which  we  have  had  au  engraving 
made  to  Mr.  Jas.  Fleming,  the  seedsman,  with 
a  letter  from  which  we  extract  the  following : 

“  Early  this  spring  I  brought  up, 
from  my  cellar,  about  a  bushel  of 
Egyptian  Beets.  They  had  kept  re¬ 
markably  well,  notwithstanding  the 
croaking  of  some  people,  so  I  had  no 
difficulty  in  selecting  half  a  dozen 
for  seed.  I  selected  six  of  the  most 
perfect  out  of  the  lot,  and  planted 
them  as  usual,  covering  the  crowns 
about  an  inch  deep.  In  a  few  days 
five  of  them  started  off  in  fine  style, 
throwing  up  their  seed-stems  with 
great  uniformity.  But,  to  my  sur¬ 
prise  and  disappointment,  the  sixth 
one  1  made  no  sign.’  After  a  time  it 
produced  a  great  bunch  of  foliage  hut 
no  seed-stem.  I  was  tempted  many 
times  to  pitch  it  into  the  road,  but  as 
I  hate  a  gap,  I  left  it,  with  its  bunch 
of  leaves  and  the  stake  I  had  put 
there  to  support  the  stems  that  came 
not.  A  short  time  since  I  took  the 
trouble  to  look  at  the  monster  and 
ascertain  what  was  the  matter.  I 
was  again  in  for  a  sensation  on  find¬ 
ing  that,  instead  of  producing  seed, 
like  a  well-ordered  and  respectable 
root,  it  had  employed  its  time  and 
energies  in  forming  three  good-sized 
beets,  as  you  will  see.” 

It  is  the  tendency  of  all  plants  to 
provide  for  the  perpetuation  of  their 
kind,  if  not  by  seed,  then  by  offset, 
or  some  other  kind  of  division.  Be¬ 
ing  prevented  from  forming  seed 
in  the  usual  way,  it  put  out  a  lot  of  young 
offsets,  after  the  manner  of  a  multiplier  onion.. 
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Green-Corn— A  Corn-Cutter. 


Properly  eaten,  there  is  no  more  enjoyable  or 
nutritious  table  vegetable  than  green-corn.  It  is 
our  peculiar  American  vegetable,  whether  in  the 
form  of  the  sweet-corn  of  the  best  gardens,  or  the 
simple  “roasting  ears”  taken  from  the  field  by 
those  who  know  not  the  superiority  of  sweet-corn. 
The  majority  of  persons  eat  the  corn  directly  from 
the  cob,  an  operation  that  can  not  be  regarded  as 
elegant,  but  custom  sanctions  it,  and  many  think 
that  the  goodness  of  the  corn  can  only  be  reached 
in  this  way.  Children  and  those  who  have  imper¬ 
fect  teeth  arc  apt,  in 
eating  the  com  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  cob, 
to  tear  off  whole 
kernels,  which  es- 
c  a  p  e  mastication, 
and  pass  into  the 
stomach  in  an  un¬ 
broken  condition. 
Now,  while  a  broken 
or  masticated  kernel 
of  green-corn  is  nu¬ 
tritious,  one  that  is 
completely  inclosed 
in  its  natural  hull 
or  envelope  is  com¬ 
passes  out  of  the  sys- 


Fig.  1. — CORN-CUTTER. 

pletely  indigestible,  and 


tem  in  just  the  same  condition  as  it  entered. 
It  is  in  fact  just  as  much  a  foreign  body  as  a 
gravel-stone,  and  is  likely  to  produce  the  bowel 
derangements  that  may  be  caused  by  any  foreign 
indigestible  substance.  Knowing  this,  careful 
parents  and  those  not  blessed  with  teeth  that  can 


crush  and  grind  every  grain,  slit  the  kernels  by 
drawing  a  sharp  knife  along  each  row  of  the  cob. 
When  the  corn  is  thus  prepared,  the  digestible  and 
nutritious  contents  of  the  kernels  slip  out,  leaving 
the  parchment-like  hulls  attached  to  the  cob.  In 
this  way  only  can  corn  on  the  ear  be  safely  intrusted 


to  children.  Some  ’cute  Yankee,  having  these 
things  in  mind,  has  invented  what  he  calls  a  “  Yan¬ 
kee  Corn-cutter.”  We  do  not  know  who  lie  is,  and 
do  not  care  how  much  good  he  may  get  from  this 
“first-rate  notice,”  for  he  has  done  a  capital  thing 
by  inventing  the  simple  implement  with  the  above 
name.  We  procured  ours  of  our  neighbor  Baldwin 
in  Murray  street,  and  wre  do  not  know  of  any  in¬ 
vestment  of  twenty-five  cents  that  we  ever  made 
that  has  paid  better.  The  apparatus,  instrument, 
implement,  contrivance,  or  whatever  we  may  call 
it,  is  a  half-cylinder  of  tin,  with  a  handle  by  which 
to  hold  it.  Across  the  half-cylinder  there  is  a  strip 
of  tin  with  projecting  teeth,  and  above  this  is  sol¬ 
dered  a  wire,  as  seen  in  figure  1.  The  manner  of 
using  is  shown  in  figure  2.  The  cutter  is  carried 
down  the  cob,  being  held  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
teeth  will  cut  the  kernels  and  the  wire  will  press 
out  their  contents.  Half  a  minute’s  practice  will 
enable  one  to  completely  shell  out  the  contents  of 


au  ear,  leaving  nothing  but  the  empty  hulls  upon 
the  cob.  For  preparing  corn  for  the  table  there  is 
nothing  equal  to  it,  and  then  for  corn-fritters  !  Oh  ! 
Perhaps  our  readers  do  not  know  the  virtue  of 

Corn-Fritters,  and  the  season  is  not  too  late 
for  those  yet  in  ignorance  to  experience  a  new  sen¬ 
sation.  We  boil  more  corn  than  is  needed  for  din¬ 
ner,  scrape  what  is  left  with  the  corn-cutter,  put  it 
in  the  refrigerator  until  morning.  Then  for  two 
coffee-cups  full  of  the  corn,  a  pint  more  or  less, 
take  three  eggs  well  beaten,  a  small  cupful  of  flour, 
salt,  and  enough  milk  or  cream  to  make  the  batter 
drop>  readily  from  the  spoon.  Drop  in  spoonfuls 
into  hot  fat,  and  fry  as  other  fritters.  When  these 
are  on  hand,  we  care  for  little  else  for  breakfast. 
Some  call  these  “  corn-oysters,”  but  they  are  not 
oysters,  or  anything  else  other  than  their  own  ex¬ 
cellent  selves. 

Home  Topics. 

BIT  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 

Visitors. — House  and  home  keepers  who  expect 
visitors  “at  any  time,”  and  dare  not  get  out  of 
“company  cake”  for  fear  of  getting  caught  in 
such  a  predicament,  can  not  possibly  realize  the 
novelty  of  the  sensation  with  which  I  welcomed 
my  unexpected  visitors  a  few  weeks  ago. 

We  heard  them  afar  off,  and  knew  perfectly  well 
that  the  wagon  coming  would  stop  at  our  house, 
for  it  was  on  our  own  private  road  through  the 
woods.  An  emigrant  wagon !  Who  under  the 
sun !  We  all  went  out  to  see — a  fine  team,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  colt,  a  big  watch-dog,  and — who  ? 

“Three  cheers  for  Faith  Rochester!”  and  the 
lady  of  the  coming  party  swung  her  hat,  and  we 
all  laughed,  and  were  so  astonished  and  rejoiced 
at  our  meeting  that  we  none  of  us  remembered  to 
shake  hands  or  do  any  formal  greeting  that  night, 
but  went  right  to  talking  ns  though  only  days  had 
!  separated  us  instead  of  years. 

1  When  I  spoke  of  going  into  the  house,  I  was  told 
|  that  the  wagon  in  which  they  came  was  their  house 
in  which  they  intended  to  sleep  as  long  as  they  re¬ 
mained  with  us.  After  weeks  of  open-air  life,  they 
couldn’t  think  of  sleeping  in  shut-up  rooms.  As 
I  was  able  to  offer  a  “spare  bed,”  with  a  netting 
canopy,  in  an  unfinished  chamber,  where  breezes 
from  all  quarters  of  the  heavens  had  free  access, 
my  guests  consented  to  lodge  in  our  house,  but 
they  had  served  themselves  with  their  last  meal  for 
the  day  at  their  last  camping-place,  so  we  had  little 
to  do  but  to  talk  together  until  bed-time. 

Their  style  of  traveling  for  health  and  pleasure 
delighted  me.  I  thought  “H.  II.”  was  having  a 
pretty  good  time  in  her  palace-car  journey  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  but  now  I  should  sooner  take  the 
emigrant  wagon  of  my  friends,  if  pleasant  and 
healthful  traveling  were  my  object  in  the  journey 
— as  it  is  theirs.  Ruslcin  himself  could  find  no 
reasonable  objection  to  this  method,  I  am  sure. 
The  wagon-box  is  large  and  deep,  the  seat  is  on 
springs,  with  an  ’easy  back,  and  the  cloth  roof  is 
painted  a  light  buff,  and  so  is  quite  water-proof. 

A  straw  bed  with  bedding,  a  little  table  that  folds 
up  when  not  in  use,  two  camp-stools,  and  a  sheet- 
iron  cook-stove  that  I  can  lift  with  one  hand,  and 
a  small  Kcdzie’s  water-filter  are  the  furniture  of 
the  establishment.  The  stove  has  two  pot-holes, 
a  good  tin  baker,  a  tin  wash-boiler,  and  two  or 
three  kettles,  stew-pans,  etc.  They  had  bags  of 
meal  and  flour  of  various  kinds  stored  away  in  the 
wagon,  and  dried  fruit,  Lima-beans,  etc.  Fresh 
fruit  and  vegetables  they  purchased  as  they  needed 
and  had  opportunity. 

Living  on  a  new  place,  in  a  house  not  yet  half- 
finished,  with  three  babies  aud  a  half-sick  husband, 
and  with  no  hired  girl,  I  had  not  meant  to  be  “at 
home”  to  any  visitors  this  summer.  I  told  my 
guests  this  on  the  night  of  their  arrival,  while 
assuring  them  that  I  was  truly  very  glad  indeed  to 
see  them.  (And  so  I  was.  No  one  but  myself  can 
understand  how  very  “  providential  ”  their  coming- 
seemed  !)  They  said  they  knew  it  very  well,  and 
so  they  had  not  given  us  a  chance  to  forbid  their 


visit,  but  had  arranged  it  all  their  own  way,  and 
were  going  to  camp  beside  us  awhile.  They 
really  meant  to  go  to  housekeeping  for  themselves 
after  a  day  or  two  in  their  emigrant  fashion.  When 
their  emigrant  wagon  “hove  in  sight”  (about  half¬ 
past  six  P.M.),  paterfamilias  was  shelling  a  large 
pail  of  green  peas  for  breakfast  (of  course  I  know 
that  it  is  better  to  pick  and  shell  peas  just  before 
cooking ;  I  also  know  that  if  you  need  help  you 
must  take  it  when  you  can  get  it),  while  I,  who, 
according  to  all  the  ancient  notions  of  woman’s 
sphere  and  duty,  should  have  been  shelling  those 
peas,  so  that  the  “master  of  the  house”  might  be 
reading  his  newspaper  if  no  “manly  occupation” 
employed  liis  noble  powers — I  was  only  holding 
the  baby  with  one  hand  as  she  dandled  up  and 
down  trying  to  get  the  use  of  her  fat  legs  and  feet, 
while  with  tlio  other  hand  I  turned  the  pages  of  a 
Botany  trying  to  satisfy  ray  boy  and  myself  as  to 
the  name  of  a  plant  which  we  have  since  proved  to 
be  Horse-Mint  or  Wild  Bergamot. 

As  soon  as  our  visitors  came  into  the  house  they 
went  to  shelling  peas,  and  next  morning  they  took 
hold,  naturally  enough,  of  whatever  work  seemed 
necessary  to  be  done,  and  before  many  days  it  ac¬ 
tually  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of  all  the  mature 
members  of  the  concern  that  the  occupation  of 
child’s  nurse  was  all  I  ought  to  attempt  to  fill ! 
Only  twice  since  that  second  day  have  I  been 
allowed  to  w-ash  the  dishes. 

Perhaps  you  remember  what  I  said  on  that  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  July  Agriculturist.  I  remembered  it,  I 
assure  you,  and  “kind  o’”  wished  I  had  not  given 
advice  to  visitors !  My  guests  take  the  Agriculturist, 
but  had  not  seen  the  July  number.  Our  copy  was 
mislaid,  and  I  couldn’t  feel  sorry  that  it  kept  out 
of  sight  several  days.  My  lady  guest  was  wiping 
the  dishes  one  morning,  when  her  husband  came 
in  and  read  aloud  the  advice  given  by  F.  R.  to 
visitors  about  washing  dishes!  I  blushed,  but  the 
dish-wiper  said  “amen”  to  the  remarks  read  in 
our  hearing. 

The  gentleman  of  the  party,  being  an  expert 
fisherman  and  a  “good  shot,”  supplies  the  family 
with  fish  and  with  wild  game.  Presently  I  will 
tell  how  the  fish  arc  cooked.  The  gentlemen,  in¬ 
cluding  our  little  boy,  go  berrying  sometimes,  and 
keep  us  pretty  well  supplied  with  “  small  fruits.” 

These  are  our  great  occasions  for  talking — and 
what  is  the  use  of  writing  about  visitors  if  you  say 
nothing  about  the  visiting?  I  can  not  report  if, 
of  course,  but  I  can  say  that  visiting  of  this  kind — 
real  soul-communion — is  the  greatest  refreshment 
human  life  affords.  Which  of  us  felt  the  most 
need  of  it,  and  which  of  us  two  women  gets  the 
greatest  enlargement  from  such  communion,  I  can 
not  say,  and  it  is  of  no  consequence  so  long  as 
both  are  helped.  I  wish  everybody  knew  how  -well 
it  pays  to  brush  away  the  surface  jokes  and  com¬ 
monplaces  that  conceal  our  real  selves  from  each 
other,  and  compare  our  honest  beliefs  aud  true 
feelings  with  an  earnest  desire  to  get  at  the  truth 
and  the  right.  We  can  not  do  it  everywhere — at 
least  not  yet.  It  hurts  so  crueily  when  our  pre¬ 
cious  pearls  fall  before  swine  and  they  turn  and 
rend  us !  So  the  masks  seem  necessary  to  us  in 
our  weak  estate— but  don’t  you  get  dreadfu-lly  tired 
of  them  sometimes  ? 

Dietetic  Habits. — The  gentleman  of  our  visit¬ 
ing  party  is  an  invalid,  and  a  carefully-prepared  diet 
of  the  most  wholesome  materials,  at  regular  hours, 
is  one  of  the  means  of  restoration  to  health  most  re¬ 
lied  upon  by  his  wifely  nurse  or  nursely  wife.  They 
prefer  only  two  meals  a  day,  the  last  one  not  later 
than  two  o’clock.  They  supposed  this  would  not 
chime  in  with  our  habits,  and  for  that  reason,  among 
others,  they  proposed  to  camp  beside  us  as  neigh¬ 
bors.  But  we  were  eager  to  try  their  way  of  living. 
It  was  no  difficult  change  for  me,  for  I  learned  long 
ago  that  my  head  is  clearer  and  the  taste  in  my 
mouth  more  agreeable  on  waking  after  going  to 
bed  supperless,  and  more  than  half  of  the  time 
(when  I  am  not  nursing  a  baby)  I  find  the  little 
ones  their  suppers  without  tasting  a  morsel  myself. 
Paterfamilias  has  not  had  faith  in  this  method.  It 
has  seemed  to  him  a  dreadful  thing  to  have  an 
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“empty  stomach,”  and  he  'would  eat  late  at  night 
sooner  than  go  to  bed  without  supper;  and  this  he 
sometimes  did  iu  busy  times,  when  neither  of  us 
had  sufficient  help  about  our  work.  Of  course  the 
weary  system  had  a  hard  time  digesting  its  late 
suppers,  and  the  stomach  had  no  chance  to  rest 
while  he  slept.  lie  arose  from  a  night’s  sleep  un¬ 
refreshed,  and  could  not  wait  for  breakfast  half  so 
comfortably  as  I  could.  So  his  digestion  was  in  a 
wretched  state  when  Providence  turned  over  this 
last  new  leaf  in  our  family  history.  But  he  asked 
questions,  and  listeued  and  thought  for  himself, 
and  tried  the  two-meal  system.  So  far  the  result 
is  very  satisfactory,  and  a  courage  and  hope  un¬ 
known  for  some  months  past  come  with  a  better 
digestion.  We  never  thought  of  requiring  the 
little  chicks  to  conform  to  the  new  method,  but 
after  the  first  few  days  the  baby  and  the  three- 
year-old  girl  ceased  to  hint  the  least  hunger  between 
breakfast  and  dinner — a  period  of  six  and  a  half 
hours — and  after  a  week  more  they  cared  so  little 
for  supper  that  ou  a  few  occasions  it  has  been 
omitted  without  any  protest  from  them ;  only  I 
gave  them  all  the  warm  milk  they  cared  to  drink, 
which  was  not  much.  The  child  of  six,  a  boy  who 
inherits  a  feeble  digestive  apparatus,  was  not  so 
easily  brought  into  the  new  order,  but  in  each  case 
the  change  of  dietetic  habits  causes  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  disposition.  They  eat  heartily  at  the 
table  now,  and  we  have  them  take  enough  bread  or 
.other  food  slow  (but  not  difficult)  of  digestion  to 
“  stand  by  ”  them  a  good  while.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  insist  upon  two  meals  a  day  even  for  our  own 
family,  much  less  for  any  other;  but  I  see  more 
clearly  than  ever  that  it  is  mainly  a  matter  of  habit 
whether  one  eats  two  or  three  meals  a  day,  and 
that  it  is  decidedly  a  bad  habit  to  “  lunch  ”  between 
the  regular  meals. 

Another  thing  which  our  visitors  have  led  me  to 
realize  is  this :  the  danger  of  giving  children  too 
much  “sloppy”  food.  Toothless  babies  require 
liquid  or  semi-liquid  food,  of  course,  but  children 
who  have  teeth  should  learn  to  chew  their  food 
thoroughly,  mixing  it  well  with  saliva,  before  it 
enters  the  stomach.  If  the  bread  or  potato  is 
made  soft  with  milk  or  gravy  the  child  will  be  too 
apt  to  bolt  it  in  a  half-masticated  condition  or 
without  any  real  chewing.  That  is  the  mischief 
played  by  the  drinks  used  at  table.  They  are  used 
to  moisten  the  food  and  wash  it  down,  and  the 
saliva  which  nature  furnishes  for  an  important  part 
of  the  digestive  process  is  hardly  called  into  natural 
action.  The  children  now  come  to  their  meals 
with  so  good  an  appetite  that  a  Graham  gem  with¬ 
out  butter  or  other  “  spread  ”  seems  as  delicious 
to  them  as  it  does  to  me  when  I  am  hungry,  and 
they  chew  it  with  considerable  enjoyment.  Much 
of  their  food  is  soft,  or  semi-fluid,  but  there  was 
something  morbid  in  the  boy’s  desire  to  have 
nearly  all  his  food  swimming  in  milk. 

As  far  as  we  can  reasonably ,  I  think  we  should 
consult  our  children’s  natural  preferences  in  diet. 
Food  that  is  eaten  with  a  relish  for  it  is  more 
wholesome  to  the  stomach  usually  than  food  (even 
more  wholesome  “in  the  abstract  ”)  which  is  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  the  palate.  But  we  should  discriminate 
between  a  natural  relish  and  a  morbid  craving,  and 
use  our  best  judgment  iu  respect  to  the  child’s  per¬ 
manent  welfare  in  preparing  its  food.  Here  is 
something  to  be  taken  into  the  account  too :  no 
food  will  digest  well  that  is  taken  by  a  person  in  an 
unhappy  frame  of  mind.  So  this  matter  of  feeding 
our  families  is  quite  a  complicated  one.  As  far 
as  possible,  we  should  “let  them  have  their 
l’d  ruther,’ ”  as  Cousin  Kate  pithily  remarks.  It 
is  a  poor  plan  to  ask  each  child  its  preference.  That 
is  the  way  to  introduce  disorder  at  table.  But  we 
can  easily  learn  their  tastes,  and  show  that  we  re¬ 
gard  them  in  filling  the  little  plates  at  each  meal. 
Careful  and  sympa. belie  parents  can  often  guess 
the  real  choice  of  their  children  better  than  the 
children  can  tell  it.  It  is  not  well  for  young  chil¬ 
dren  to  hear  much  discussion  about  the  food  set 
before  them.  The  talk  should  be  upon  other  sub¬ 
jects,  and  the  wholesome  fare  should  be  eaten 
as  unconsciously  as  is  consistent  with  healthful 
propriety. 


Modes  of  Cooking  Fish.  —  Most  cooks  are 
aware  that  mackerel  and  other  kinds  of  salted  fish 
are  good  freshened  thoroughly  and  then  baked  and 
dressed  with  cream.  But  frying  is  the  usual 
method  of  cooking  the  common  kinds  of  fresh  fish 
caught  in  our  lakes  and  rivers.  When  our  gentle¬ 
man  guest  brought  in  his  first  mess  of  sunfish  I 
wondered  what  our  guestess  would  say  about  it.  I 
was  sure  she  must  have  a  horror  of  scorched  butter, 
and  must  abominate  melted  grease  in  any  form  as 
an  article  of  diet.  I  know  the  French  cooks  are 
said  to  boil  things  in  such  a  quantity  of  “  oil,”  at 
just  the  right  degree  of  heat,  that  no  grease  pene¬ 
trates  the  food,  but  few  of  us  can  afford  sufficient 
good  butter  to  cover  a  half-dozen  fishes  while  frying, 
and  all  the  fried  fish  I  have  ever  seen  certainly 
were  more  or  less  “greasy”  outside. 

But  our  wise  woman  had  a  better  way  for  cooking 
fish,  as  she  has  a  “  better  way  ”  for  doing  almost 
everything.  This  is  the  way  she 

Bakf.s  Fresh  Fish. — First  the  mode  of  dressing 
the  fish  preparatory  to  cooking.  Our  fisherman 
cuts  the  throat  of  each  finny  victim  with  his  jack¬ 
knife  as  soon  as  he  gets  hold  of  it.  He  does  not 
believe  that  any  meat  is  as  good  when  the  victim 
is  strangled  or  killed  by  any  slow  tormenting  pro¬ 
cess  as  when  quickly  killed  by  letting  the  blood. 
As  soon  as  possible  the  “inwards”  are  removed 
that  they  may  not  affect  the  flavor  of  the  meat. 
Then  the  heads  and  fins  are  taken  off  (cutting 
around  the  fins  and  so  taking  them  out)  and  buried 
in  the  earth  somewhere,  so  that  the  air  may  not  be 
tainted  by  them  as  they  decay. 

Our  wise  cook  skins  all  kinds  of  fish.  She  says 
that  the  skin  is  good  for  nothing  as  meat,  and  as  it 
is  just  an  excreting  surface  for  the  animal  she  can’t 
bear  to  eat  it.  It  is  easier  and  more  agreeable  to 
skin  the  fish  than  to  scrape  off  the  scales.  Usually 
you  pour  boiling  water  over  them,  and  the  skin 
strips  off  quite  easily.  The  sunfish  have  such  thick 
skins  that  the  hot  water  has  little  or  no  effect  in 
loosening  the  skin  unless  first  scaled,  and  it  is  as 
easy  to  skin  them  without  scaling  or  scalding. 

The  best  way  to  salt  the  fish  is  before  cooking,  i'f 
you  have  time,  by  letting  them  lie,  already  dressed, 
in  a  pan  of  salted  water  over  night,  or  for  an  hour 
before  dinner.  Drain  them  from  the  salted  water, 
or  sprinkle  salt  over  them  if  they  have  not  been  in 
salted  water,  and  lay  them  iu  your  clean  dripping- 
pan,  and  put  them  in  the  oven.  They  need  about 
lialf-an-hour’s  good  baking,  and  then  you  may  pour 
over  them  a  cup  of  creamy  milk  and  set  them  back 
in  the  oven  for  a  few  minutes.  It  is  best  to  bake 
them  in  some  baking-disli  that  will  do  to  set  upon 
the  table  just  as  it  comes  from  the  oven. 

To  Boil  Fish. — Dress  them  as  for  baking.  Wrap 
them  altogether  iu  a  cloth,  or,  better  still,  put  them 
iu  a  clean  bag  (a  salt  bag  if  there  are  not  too  many), 
and  put  the  bag  into  boiling  water  enough  to  cover 
it.  Let  them  boil  half  an  hour.  Pour  over  them, 
when  dished,  cream-gravy  or  drawn  butter. 

I  don’t  know  which  is  best,  baked  or  boiled  fish, 
but  no  one  but  a  dyspeptic  whose  tastes  are  all 
morbid,  will  be  likely  to  prefer  fish  fried  to  either. 


Bustles,  Hoops,  etc. 

BY  KELL. 


The  other  day  a  young  girl  came  into  my  room 
and  said  :  “  I  wish  you  would  write  an  article  about 
bustles.  I  really  think  it  might  do  good  by  setting 
some  people  to  thinking.  Folks  praise  the  bustles 
because  they  keep  the  clothing  away  from  the 
spine  and  hips,  which  are  usually  too  much  heated 
by  a  woman’s  style  of  dress,  you  know.  But  see 
this  girl  now,”  she  said,  lifting  the  overskirt  of  her 
sister  who  had  just  come  into  the  room.  “  She 
puts  her  bustle  ou  over  all  her  clothes  except  the 
overskirt,  which  is  never  more  than  two  thick¬ 
nesses  of  cloth,  and  cloth  too  that  never  ought  to 
be  there  in  the  first  place,  making  so  much  unne¬ 
cessary  warmth.  So  her  bustle  makes  her  dress  all 
the  more  unhealthy  by  pressing  her  petticoats  and 
dress-skirt  all  the  closer  to  her  back.  There  is  Hetty 
Atkinson,  now,  wears  a  bustle  because  her  back  is 


weak,  and  she  puts  it  under  all  her  skirts,  so  that 
it  does  keep  her  spine  cooler  than  it  would  be 
without  one.  But  most  girls  only  put  the  bustle 
under  the  overskirt  and  basque,  unless  they  have 
made  their  dress  skirts  to  accommodate  bustles,  or 
long  enough  behind  to  be  elevated  by  the  bustles 
without  spoiling  the  ‘hang’  of  the  skirts.  And 
poor  girls  can’t  afford  to  buy  good,  cool,  wire  bus¬ 
tles  like  this,  so  they  make  thick,  warm  ones  of 
newspaper  wadded  together  over  a  string,  and  those 
are  a  great  nuisance.  I  do  thiuk*it  is  wicked!” 

Thus  said  the  pretty  maiden ;  and  I  replied : 
“  The  article  about  bustles  shall  be  written.” 

I  have  given  her  earnest  little  lecture  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  as  nearly  verbatim  as  possible,  for  I  think  many 
persons  are  not  aware  that  there  are  girls  just  com¬ 
ing  into  the  prime  of  their  youth  who  have  con¬ 
scientious  thoughts  about  the  hygiene  of  dress. 

The  other  day  I  read  that  a  professor  in  a  New 
York  medical  college  deliberately  stated  that  it  is 
impossible  at  the  present  day  to  find  a  woman 
whose  internal  organs  are  in  a  healthy  condition, 
and  this  because  of  the  unhealthiness  of  woman’s 
dress.  I  suppose  no  intelligent  physician  will 
deny — what  most  of  them  positively  assert — that 
almost  all  of  the  “female  weaknesses”  are  caused 
mainly  by  woman’s  unhealthy  mode  of  dress.  The 
weight  of  her  clothing  upon  the  hips,  and  its  undue 
thickness  and  heat  about  the  abdomen,  are  espe¬ 
cially  complained  of.  The  weight  presses  the  in¬ 
ternal  organs  out  of  their  proper  place,  and  the 
heat  (an  excess  of  which  is  always  enervating  to 
any  living  thing  or  to  any  part  so  heated)  weakens 
the  action  of  the  abdominal  organs,  and  also  de¬ 
stroys  the  natural  power  of  the  muscles  and  liga¬ 
ments  which  hold  them  iu  place.  The  unconscious 
suicide  going  on  among  women  is  fearful  to  think 
of.  And  what  chance  is  there  for  healthy  sons  and 
daughters  to  be  born  of  these  victims  of  Fashion  ? 

If  long,  heavy  skirts  must  be  worn,  the  skeleton- 
skirt  lessens  their  unhealthiness  and  discomfort, 
provided  it  is  large  enough  (especially  at  the  top) 
to  afford  some  ventilation  about  the  hips,  and  to 
allow  of  easy  locomotion,  and  provided  it  does  not 
hang  upon  the  hips  and  bowels — for  whatever  hangs 
upon  the  hips  also  presses  down  upon  the  bowels. 

Do  you  think  it  is  any  better  to  hang  the  skeleton 
skirt  upon  a  stiff  corset  ?  It  feels  better,  because 
the  pressure  is  so  much  equalized,  but  it  is  in  real¬ 
ity  worse  and  worse.  The  most  reasonable  bustle 
and  support  for  the  skirts  is  a  loose  waist  cut  high 
enough  upon  the  shoulders  so  as  not  to  press  upon 
the  arms,  and  so  as  not  to  be  dragged  down  by  the 
skirt’s  weight.  A  gored  or  circling  piece  sewed 
around  the  bottom  of  this  waist,  with  a  long  whale¬ 
bone  or  large  rattan  run  in  the  hem  of  it,  forms  the 
bustle  and  skirt-supporter.  The  size  of  the  bustle 
is  determined  by  the  length  of  the  whalebone  and 
the  width  of  the  gored  piece  sewed  on.  It  should 
not  be  gored  or  cut  circling  in  front. 

I  recommend  this  simple  bustle  only  as  a  mitiga¬ 
tion  of  a  nuisance — not  at  all  from  the  artistic  point 
of  view.  If  the  idea  of  woman's  dress  is  not 
chiefly,  as  it  ought  to  be,  a  comfortable  and  conve- 
vient  covering  for  the  body,  but  if  it  is  chiefly 
drapery  and  barbaric  ornamentation,  then  we  must 
mitigate  its  inevitable  evils  as  far  as  possible — 
so  give  us  hoops  and  bustles. 

Yesterday  was  the  Sabbath.  I  took  up  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Union,  and  read  one  of  Mr.  Beecher’s  “Lec¬ 
tures  on  Preaching,”  delivered  to  the  theologues  of 
Yale.  Having  determined  to  write  this  article,  this 
sentence  struck  me  as  applying  to  the  subject  of 
woman’s  dress  :  “  You  can  not  long  go  right  when  it 
is  the  sense  of  beauty  alone  that  you  are  appealing  to.  ” 

A  good  deal  of  a  sermon  grew  out  of  that  sen¬ 
tence  in  my  own  mind.  My  sister,  see  if  you  can 
not  preach  one  to  yourself  from  the  same  text. 
“  The  sense  of  beauty  ”  is  what  woman’s  dress  pro¬ 
fesses  to  appeal  to  chiefly,  and  it  is  so  long  since 
woman’s  dress  has  gone  right  that  the  memory  of 
man  runneth  not  back  to  that  time.  And  it  never 
will  go  right  until  women  are  made  intelligent 
about  anatomj',  physiology,  and  hygiene,  and  not 
until  the  conscience  of  woman  is  freed  from  its 
slavery  to  the  “  traditions  of  men,”  and  taught  to 
concern  itself  with  the  practical  duties  of  daily  life. 
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One  Less-One  More. 


Little  did  I  think,  when  I  began  to  talk  to  the  children 
in  my  old-fashioned  way,  that  I  should  get  so  attached 
to  them.  The  nice  letters  that  I  get  show  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  think  quite  as  much  of  the  “Doctor”  ns  he  does  of 
them.  It  may  be  a  fortunate  thing  that  he  has  no  children 
of  his  own,  ns  he  can  now  open  his  heart  to  those  of 
other  people*  and  right  happy  does  it  make  him  that  not 
only  the  children  but  their  parents  come  into  his  circle. 
I  have  written  at  the  fiend,  “One  Less” — “One  More.” 
Before  the  prizes  for  the  flower-lists  were  announced,  one 
little  girl,  who  was  among  the  successful  ones,  was  taken 
away.  Our  family  of  children  has  now  “  one  less.” — 
“One  more”  has  been  added  to  that  band  of  children 
who  are  spared  the  troubles  and  temptations  of  life,  and 
whom  the  good  God  has  taken  to  himself.  I  trust  it  is 
not  'wrong  to  give  some  extracts  of  a  letter  I  received 
from  the  mother  of  the  little  girl : 

“  The  copying  of  that  list  was  the  last  work  our  darling 
did.  You  will  remember,  I  told  you  in  a  note,  that  she 
was  taken  ill,  and  I  had  completed  the  copying  for  her. 
One  week  from  that  day  she  died.  She  seems  fully  to 
have  expected  the  prize,  and  bequeathed  the  book  when  i  t 
should  come,  if  it  did,  to  her  father.  We  -wish  to  preserve 

the  book  as  a  memorial  of  L _ L.  had  so  many  hours  of 

enjoyment  in  searching  for  her  flowers  and  preparing 
her  list,  that  we  are  desirous  of  preserving  the  list  in 
her  own  handwriting.  The  last  work  she  ever  did,  the 
last  word  she  ever  wrote,  the  last  time  she  signed  her 

name,  was  on  that  paper _ L.  was  a  very  lovely  child, 

and  an  earnest,  happy  Christian,  and  met  death  without 
fear  or  dread,  rejoicing  in  the  knowledge  that  the  dear 
Jesus  she  had  so  long  loved,  would  take  her  to  himself. 
We  rejoice  for  her,  while  we  mourn  for  ourselves.” 

Is  not  that  lovely  ?  And  do  you  wonder  that  I  rejoice 
over  my  relations  with  the  children  all  over  the  broad 
land  ?  The  Doctor. 


The  Isle  of  Hail. 

It  is  a  long  while  since  we  have  had  a  bit  of  geograph¬ 
ical  talk.  So  let  us  have  a  few  words  about  a  curious 
place,  the  Isle  of  Man.  It  may  be  that  you  will  be  obliged 
to  go  to  the  atlas  or  geography  to  refresh  your  memory. 
When  you  do  find  it,  it  will  bo  seen  that  it  is  in  the  Irish 
Sea,  about  midway  between  England  and  Ireland,  and 
some  thirty  miles  from  either  coast.  The  old  Scandina¬ 
vian  name  was  Mon,  which  means  alone  or  isolated,  and 
it  is  spoken  of  in  poetry  as  Mona,  but  commonly  called 
Man,  and  the  people  who  live  upon  it  are  called  Manx. 
The  island  is  only  about  30  miles  long,  and  from  G  to  12 


respect,  save  that  they  have  no  tails.  Think  how  odd  a 
rooster  must  look,  strutting  about  without  the  fine  tail- 
feathers  which  give  our  birds  their  principal  beauty. 
Then  a  pussy  without  a  tail  1  Dow  can  a  cat  be  a  cat, 
when  she  can  not  wave  her  graceful  tail?  To  show  yon 
how  queer  they  look,  we  give  you  an  engraving  of  one 
of  these  Manx  cats,  which  as  well  as  the  fowls  are  called 
Humpies,  and  sometimes  Stublins.  At  the  great  cat-show 
held  not  long  ago  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  near  London, 
the  Manx  cats  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  the 
picture  here  giveii  is  from  one  of  the  animals  exhibited 
there.  There  is  a  tradition  that  those  tailless  cats  came 
from  a  ship  that  was  wrecked  upon  the  island  years 
ago.  That  will  do  for  our  geography  class  at  this  time. 


I'Bae  Ant  aimira  I.cavcs. 

Who  does  not  admire  the  forests  in  autumn  i  What  a 
glory  of  gold,  and  crimson, 'and  richest  brown  the  leaves 
present !  The  cool  autumn  mornings  seem  warm  as  we 
look  upon  their  brilliant  color.  Many  persons  think  that 
all  this  brilliancy  is  the  work  of  the  frost,  while  the  fact 
is  we  have  the  finest  coloring  in  those  seasons  in  which 
the  frost  holds  off  the  longest.  The  appearance  of  the 
color  shows  that  the  leaves  are  ripe.  They  have  finished 
their  work,  and  are  just  ready  to  pass  into  decay,  just  as 
the  ripeness  of  fruit  is  the  first  step  toward  decay.  The 
dying  leaves  are  so  beautiful  that  many  gather  them  in 
the  hope  that  they  will  retain  their  brilliant  colors,  and  are 
disappointed  in  finding  them  turn  in  a  few  days  to  a  dull 
brown.  The  colors  can  be  preserved,  but  to  do  this  you 
must  arrest  the  process  of  decay,  and  this  can  only  be 
done  by  drying  as  rapidly  as  possible.  As  soon  as  the 
loaves  are  gathered,  place  them  between  perfectly  dry 
papers,  old  newspapers  will  do,  and  change  the  papers 
every  day  until  the  leaves  are  quite  dry,  which  will  bo 
known  by  their  becoming  brittle.  When  the  leaves  are 
dry  keep  them  between  papers  until  you  wish  to  use 
them  for  making  wreaths  and  other  decorations.  To 
make  the  colors  come  out  moje  brilliantly,  the  upper  sur¬ 
face  of  the  leaf  should  be  lightly  brushed  over  with 
boiled  linseed-oil.  The  leaves  may  then  be  pasted  or 
glued  upon  card-board  to  make  wreaths  or  lamp-shades, 
or  used  iu  any  other  way  that  fancy  may  suggest. 


Aunt  Sale’s  Puzzle-Box. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 

(What  we  had  and  did  and  saw  on  a  certain  occasion  at 
supper.) 

We  4,  2,  3,  and  did  3,  4,  2;  and  we  had  5,  3,  4,  2,  and  2, 
3,  4,  served  in  the  china  2,  3,  4—1,  3,  2 ;  we  saw  a  5,  4,  2, 
a  1,  3,  4,  2,  and  some  1,  2,  3,  4,  5 ;  the  latter  is  a  power  of 
dangerous  utility.  B.  W.  Purcell. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 

(Fill  the  blanks  with  the  italicized  words,  transposed.) 

1.  Yes,  Ma  did  say  so,  and  I  was - . 

2.  Edward's  pie  was  served - . 

3.  That  demon  bit  me:  he  was  the - of  evil. 

4.  Ah  teachers!  be  careful  how  you  give  your  pupils 

5.  I  endeavored  to  turn  my  thoughts - when  A. 

raved  at  me. 

G.  Get  an  air-gun,  Lea,  amuse  yourself,  and  forget  your 


431.  Illustrated  Jlebus. — Which,  when  read,  will  be  a 
kind  of  employment  or  business. 


Teepanic  si  a  turvie, 
Ospsess  ti  fi  ouy  nac. 


T’si  molsed  ense  ni  raowna, 

Sels  fonet  nees  ni  nam.  C.  II.  M. 


in  width.  It  usually  happens  that  people  who  live  upon 
islands  that  do  not  have  very  frequent  intercourse  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  have  many  ways  and  customs  pecu¬ 
liar  to  themselves.  The  Isle  of  Man  is  said  to  have  .a 
very  mild  and  delightful  climate,  and  the  Manx  men  to 
be  very  kind  and  hospitable.  Many  old  customs  which 
have  died  out  in  England,  are  still  preserved  upon  the 
island.  No  iron  must  be  put  into  the  fire  on  Friday. 
Mngwort  is  gathered  on  St.  John’s  day,  as  a  preventive 
against  witchcraft ;  rushes  are  strewed  upon  the  floors 
upon  St.  Bridget’s  day ;  on  May-day,  primroses,  butter¬ 
cups,  and  other  flowers  are  placed  before  the  house-doors 
to  keep  out  the  fairies,  and  a  great  many  other  strange 
and  curious  things  are  done  by  these  singular  Manx  peo¬ 
ple.  But  even  here  these  old  notions  are  dying  out,  be¬ 
cause  a  plenty  of  schools  are  coming  in,  and  education 
drives  away  all  such  odd  beliefs.  One  of  the  things  that 
strike  avisitor  to  this  interesting  place  as  strange,  is  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  fowls  and  cats  have  no  tails.  The 
fowls  are  called  Humpies,  and  are  very  handsome  in  every 


ANAGRAMS. 

1.  Men  earn  it,  Lib. 

2.  Cruel  pride,  Nap. 

3.  O  drover !  weep. 

4.  Go,  Lion,  run  at  cats. 

5.  Carpet  paid  it. 

G.  A  girl  is  apt. 

7.  Drape  a  peer. 

8.  Soul  edict,  I. 

9.  Scovil’s  noun. 

10.  I  gave  porter. 

ALPHABETICAL  ARITHMETIC. 

CLM)TNHEI(NSE 

STL 


N  N  S  E 

N  H  I  N 


U  I  C  I 
U  M  C  E 

U  II  C 

CROSS-WORD. 

My  first  is  in  orange  but  not  in  plum. 

My  next  is  in  finger  but  not  in  thumb. 

My  third  is  in  catch  but  not  in  throw'. 

My  fourth  is  in  hunger  but  not  in  woe. 

My  fifth  is  in  middle  but  not  in  end. 

My  sixth  is  iu  borrow  but  not  in  lend. 

My  seventh  is  in  green  but  not  in  white. 

My  eighth  is  in  dawn  but  not  in  light. 

My  whole,  I’m  sure,  I  scarce  need  name  ; 

’Tis  a  capital  city  of  well-known  fame. 

Mary  Jacobs. 

SQUARE  WORDS. 

1  Agony,  2  A  foreign  word  for  what  we  use  every 
day.  5  A  cipher.  4  To  fret.  Annie, 

i  An  animal.  2  A  plant.  3  Something  that  grows 
in  the  woods.  4  The  most  desirable. 

E.  M.  Brown. 

1  A  prison.  2  A  disease.  3  A  bird.  4  Fishes. 

Dot. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  AUGUST  NUMBER. 

Numerical  Enigmas. — 1.  American  Agriculturist.  2. 
Widgeon. 

Compound  Arithmorems.— 1.  Lamp.  2.  Cape.  3. 
Table,  4.  Steam.  5.  Tall.  6.  Dime. 

DIAMOND  PUZZLE. 

F 

F  A  T 
GABLE 
HEARSAY 
F ABE  I  C  I  US 
O  B  S  CURE 
PHIAL 
AUK 

S  =  FABRICIUS. 


pi. 


A  fretful  temper  will  divide 
The  closest  knot  that  may  be  tied, 

By  ceaseless,  sharp  corrosions. 

Anagrams. — 1.  Apposite.  2.  Platitudes.  3.  Dispassion' 
ate.  4.  Stupendous.  5.  Material.  G.  Essential.  7.  Brief¬ 
est.  8.  Destitute.  9.  Undervalued.  10.  Ordinances. 
Cross-word  Enigma. — Chicago. 

SQUARE  WORDS. 


1. 


FATE 

ABET 

TENT 

ETTA 


2. 


PLAN 
I.  A  C  E 
ACME 
NEED 


Blanks. — 1.  Choose,  Chews.  2.  Corps,  core.  3.  Scene, 
seen.  4.  Steak,  stake.  5.  Urns,  earns. 


aunt  sue’s  notices  to  correspondents. 

I  received  very  few  “Oven”  squares.  “Jes”  and 
“Owego  ”  send  the  most.  “  Jes  ”  sends  ten  squares,  but  I 
must  deduct  the  “  obsolete  words,”  “  proper  nouns,”  in¬ 
correct  words,  and  abbreviations  (“  nesh,”  “  erke,” 
“Etna,”  “noil,”  and  “neer”),  which  leaves  six  correct 
squares.  “Owego”  sends  nine;  from  them  I  must 
expunge  “erne,”  “vire,”and  “neer.”  As  both  lists 
give  evidence  of  diligence  and  perseverance,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  send  to  the  authors  “rewards  of  merit”  as  tokens 
of  my  approbation,  if  they  will  send  me  their  addresses. 

Somebody  who  is  “no  longer  juvenile”  but  “  still 


[October, 


iH 


jgljll 


“ASS 


mmm 

Wmm 


■Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist 


takes  an  interest  in  the  imzzle  department,”  wants  to 
know  if  our  puzzlers  can  make  a  column  of  words,  using 
every  letter  of  the  alphabet  once  only.  He  (or  she)  sends 
sis  words  which  use  up  all  the  letters  but  three.  In  a 
few  minutes’  trial  I  have  made  sis  words,  using  all  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  but  two.  Who  will  do  better  ? 

Puzzlers  will  please  refrain  from  sending  enigmas  upon 
their  own  names,  or  upon  the  'names  of  our  papers  or 
editors,  for  reasons  of  taste. 

I  often  receive  letters  from  little  invalids,  telling  me 
how  much  pleasure  the  Puzzle-Box  has  given  them.  To 
all  such  I  return  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  assurance 
that,  though  distant  from  them,  I  have  been  able  to  cheer 
and  comfort  them. 

Thanks  for  letters,  puzzles,  etc.,  to  0.  A.  G.,  C.  H.  M., 
Prank  B.,  G.  W.  S. 


TroaiMe  with  si  IBlg  IBis-dl. 

The  excellent  collection  of  wild  animals  at  Central  Park 
in  New  York  City  has  been  mentioned  several  times. 
There  one  can  see  without  charge  one  of  the  finest  mena¬ 
geries  in  the  country.  Constant  additions  are  being  made 
to  this  collection,  and  beasts  and  birds  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  find  their  way  here.  One  of  our  artists  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  at  the  Park  at  a  time  when  a  new-comer  was 
being  introduced  to  the  collection,  and  though  the  new 
scholar  was  nothing  but  a  bird,  it  required  a  great  deal 
of  strength  and  no  little  tact  to  get  him  into  the  school- 
house.  It  is  not  at  a'll  unlikely  that  he  did  not  fancy  the 
looks  of  the  other  scholars  already  in  their  places,  and 
that  the  long  neck  of  Master  Camel,  the  shaggy  mane  of 


Master  Leo,  the  Lion,  and  the  antics  of  Master  Umts, 
known  to  his  mates  as  the  Bear,  were  sufllcient  to  inspire 
the  new-comer  with  dread.  At  all  events,  there  was  what 
a  New  York  “  Arab  ”  would  call  a  regular  “  muss,”  and 
the  whole  scene  was  so  ludicrous  that  the  artist  thought 
he  would  sketch  it,  so  that  our  Boys  and  Girls  could  see 
it  as  he  saw  it.  Now,  if  asked  what  bird  this  is,  you  all 
will  answer,  without  hesitation,  “An  ostrich,”  and  if 
asked  where  it  comes  from,  the  answer  will  be  “  Africa.” 
To  the  question,  What  does  it  live  upon  ?  it  is  very  likely 
we  shall  get  the  reply,  “  Glass-bottles  and  tenpenny  nails,” 
and  if  we  go  still  farther  and  ask,  What  does  the  Ostrich 
produce  ?  you  will  say,  “  Big  eggs  and  feathers.”  All  of 
this  is  in  the  main  true,  for  the  geographies  and  other 
school-books  have  about  as  much  of  the  history  of  the 
Ostrich  as  is  given  in  the  above  answers.  Now  let  us 
see  what  wo  can  add  to  it  to  make  the  story  complete. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Ostrich  is  the  largest  and  the 
strongest  of  all  living  birds.  Bones  of  a  larger  bird,  no 
longer  living,  are  found  in  Australia,  but  as  far  as  size 
goes  we  must  regard  the  Ostrich  as  the  very  “  cock  of  the 
walk.”  'Well  wo  may,  for  it  is  often  seven  or  eight  feet 
high  and  weighs  something  like  eighty  pounds.  The  first 
thing  that  would  strike  your  attention  should  you  see  one 
of  these  birds,  is  the  enormous  length  and  strength  of  its 
legs,  and,  for  the  size  of  the  bird,  the  smallness  of  its 
wings.  Nature  always  makes  up  in  one  thing  what  is 
lacking  in  another.  Those  plants  that  rarely  produce 
sued,  multiply  in  some  other  way,  and  persons  born  blind 
have  wonderfully  acute  hearing  and  touch.  The  Ostrich 
is  poorly  off  for  wings,  and  can  not  fly  at  all,  but  as  for 
running— just  look  at  its  legs!  Unlike  most  birds,  the 


Ostrich  has  only  two  toes,  the  inner  one  of  which  has  a 
powerful  claw.  The  way  these  logs  can  get  over  the 
ground  is  something  astonishing,  and  it  is  said  that  it 
can  even  keep  pace  with  the  fleet  Zebra,  and  that  their 
strength  is  such  that  a  large  bird  that  has  been  properly 
trained  can  carry  a  couple  of  negroes  on  its  back.  That 
story  wo  give  to  you  on  first-rate  authority,  but  we  don’t 
believe  it.  There  is  evidently  one  negro  too  many.  The 
food  of  the  Ostrich  is  vegetable,  but  it  seems  to  have  a 
habit  of  “gobbling”  almost  anything  that  comes  in  its 
way,  hence  we  have  the  story  of  its  feeding  on  tenpenny 
nails  and  finishing  off  with  broken  glass  by  way  of  des¬ 
sert.  It  no  doubt  takes  indigestible  things  to  help  grind 
its  food  in  its  gizzard,  just  as  our  fowls  take  gravel,  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  it  has  any  preference  for  such  food.  But 
the  feathers  !  How  beautiful  they  are  !  Such  softness 
and  graceful  curves  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  feathers  of 
any  other  bird.  The  feathers  are  highly  valued  as  orna¬ 
ments,  and  bring  a  very  high  price.  They  come  from  the 
wings  of  the  Ostrich,  and  those  from  the  male  birds  are 
much  the  finest.  Of  late  years  the  value  of  these  feathers 
has  induced  people  who  live  in  Africa  to  make  what  are 
called  “  Ostrich  farms,”  where  the  birds  are  kept  in  cap¬ 
tivity  for  the  sake  of  their  feathers.  The  eggs  of  the 
Ostrich  are  very  large— as  large  as  a  child’s  head.  The 
bird  sits  upon  them  at  night,  but  during  the  day  leaves 
them  to  the  heat  of  an  African  sun.  The  eggs  are  said 
to  bo  very  good  eating,  and  so  are  the  young  birds  also. 
We  should  prefer  a  well-fed  turkey.  In  very  old  times, 
when  emperors  and  other  high  dignitaries  fed  their 
guests  on  peacocks’  tongues  and  all  such  extravagant 
luxuries,  ostrichs"  brains  used  to  be  served  as  a  rare  dish. 
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Still  in  Advance! 

The  Smith  American 
Organ  Co® 

Respectfully  announce  that  they  have  now  an  additional 
large  manufactory  in  operation,  making  a 

Great  Increase 

In  their  weekly  production  of  instruments. 

At  the  same  time,  they  have  introduced  a  number  of 

ENTIRELY  NEW  STYLES, 

With  elegant  cases,  Increased  power  of  tone,  and  improved 
mechanism. 

They  ask  the  attention  of  musical  people  to  the  new  styles 
— ESPECIALLY  TO  THE  QUALITY  OF 
TONE— believing  that  these  instruments  will  be  pro¬ 
nounced  the  finest  now  made  in  the  world. 

{y  New  Red -Line  Catalogues  are  now  ready,  and  will 
be  sent  free  ou  application. 

Tremont  St.,  opposite  Waltham  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 


Travelers  by  Railroad  frequently  find  their  watches  com¬ 
pletely  demoralized  by  the  continuous  jar  of  the  train.  To 
overcome  this  difficulty  has  long  been  a  problem  with 
watchmakers,  and  it  is  now  successfully  accomplished  in 
the  new  grade  made  by  the 

American  Watch  Co.  of  Waltham. 

This  Watch  is  made  In  the  most  substantial  manner,  on 
the  most  approved  principles,  and  combines  all  the  recent 
improvements.  It  has  a  new  micrometrical  regulator,  by 
which  the  slightest  variation  can  be  easily  corrected.  It  is 
carefully  adjusted,  and  may  be  entirely  relied  on  to  run  ac¬ 
curately,  wear  well,  and  ENDURE  THE  HARDEST 
USAGE,  without  any  derangement  whatever.  We  confi¬ 
dently  recommend  this  watch  to  the  trade  and  the  public  as 
the  BEST  WATgH  FOR  THE  PRICE  IN  THIS  MARKET. 

The  full  trade-mark  engraved  on  the  plate  of  each  watch  is 
“AMERICAN  WATCH  CO.,  CRESCENT  ST.,  WAL¬ 
THAM,  MASS.," 


STANDARD  SCALES. 

FAIRBANKS’  MAY,  STOCK, 
AND  CATTLE  SCALES. 


CAUT80N. 

The  well-earned  reputation  of  our  Scales  has  induced  the 
makers  of  imperfect  and  worthless  balances  to  offer  them  as 
“Fairbanks’  Seales,”  and  purchasers  have  thereby,  in  many 
instances,  been  subjected  to  fraud  and  imposition. 

If  such  makers  were  capable  of  constructing  good  Scales 
they  would  have  no  occasiou  to  borrow  our  name, 

BUY  ONLY  THE  GENUINE 


Manta’  Stanflarfl  Scales. 


311  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 


93  Mails  Street,  Buffalo, 

338  Broadway,  Albany. 

FAIRBANKS,  BROWN  &  CO., 

118  Millt  Street,  Boston. 

FAIRBANKS  &  EWING-, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FAIRBANKS  &  CO., 

Baltimore,  Md. 

FAIRBANKS  &  CO., 

London,  England. 


LOOK  OWT  FOR  B IMPOSTORS. 

The  sroat  demand  for  Tin-Lined  Lead  Pij>c 

has  excited  the  cupidity  of  certain 
parties  who  are  attempting  to  palm 
upon  tlie  public  a  Lead  Pipe  merely 
washed  with  Tin  for  Tin-Lined 
Lead  Pipe.  The  cheat  is  easily  de¬ 
tected.  Our  patent  Tin-Lin  d 
Lead  Pipe  is  a  IIlo<  k-Tin  Pipe 
heavily  coated  with  solid  Lead.  It 
may  be  distinguished  from  all  other 
pipe  by  the  four  small  ribbed  lines 
running  lengthwise,  at  equal  quarter  distances.  Samples 
6ent  by  mail  free. 

Tin-Washed,  Lead  Pipe  no  more  compares  in  value 
with  Tin-Liited  Lead  Pipe  Ilian  common  Tin-ware, 
which  rusts  and  wears  out  in  a  short  time,  does  with  Pluck 
Tin-ware,  which  never  rusts,  and  is  almost  imperishable. 

Tin-  Washed  Lead  Pipe  was  made  thirty  years  ago. 
and  abandoned  as  utterly  useless  as  a  protection  against 
Lead  Poison. 

COLWELLS.  SHAW  &  WILLARD  M’F’G  CO.,  No.  213 
Center  St.,  New  York,  manufacturers  of  Tin-Lined 
Lead  Pipe.  Block- Pin  Pipe,  Sheet-Lead.  Lead 
Pipe,  Bar  Tin,  Solder,  etc.  Orders  filled  at  sight. 
Tin-Lined  Lead  Pipe  is  lQ'/i  cts.  a  pound  for  all  sizes. 


GUARANTEED  BONDS. 

Payable  in  New  Tork  City  at  prices  that  will  pay 
13  PER  CE^’T  on  the  investment.  Call  or 
send  for  descriptive  circular. 

THOMAS  P.  ELLIS  &  CO.,  Bankers,  14  Pine  st.,  JV.  V. 


GEO.  A.  PRINCE  &  CO. 

ORGANS 

AND 

ME  LOD  EON  S. 

The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Most  Perfect  Manufactory  in  the 
United  States. 

50,000 

Now  in  use. 

No  other  Musical  Instrument  ever  obtained  the  same 
popularity. 

U3T"  Send  for  Price-Lists. 

Address  BUFFALO,  N.  Y., 

Or  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


USE  the  best.  It  is  the  cheapest.  FRANSi 
MILLER’S  HARNESS  OII.  contains  no 
Coal  or  Mineral  Oils. 


MflTTTT’V  MADE  RAPIDLY  with  Stencil  and 
rLVkU  A'  £i  A  Key  Check  Outfits.  Catalogues.-  samples, 
and  full  particulars  FREE.  S.  M.  Spexcep.,  Brattleboro.Vt. 


and  it  is  distinctively  known  as  the  CRESCENT-ST.  Watcli. 
For  sale  by  all  leading  Jewelers. 

ROBBINS  &  APPLETON, 

GENERAL  AGENTS,  1  110ND  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


(^“All  the  first-class  agricultural  journals  in  the 
couiu.:y  give  the  Blanchard  Churn  as  one  of  iheir  pre¬ 
miums  ior  a  certain  number  of  subscribers.  Thi6  is  a 
prot  y  good  indorsement  of  the  Churn,  as  they  are  in  a 
position  to  know  which  is  tte  best. 

jy?T”  Any  lady  who  will  g.ve  a  small  amount  of  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  task  may  soon  become  an  expert  operator 
up®n  the  Willcox  &  Gibbs  Silent  Family  Sewing- 
Machine,  and  with  its  help  may  save  hundreds  of  dollars 
annually  in  the  expenditures  of  a  large  family,  without 
risking,  her  health.  It  is  impossible  to  do  this  with  any 
double-thread  machine.  G5S  Broadway,  New  York. 

r  jjgp- 

Our  sympathies  would  be  given  to  the  farmers 
who  are  wheedled  into  buying  poor  churns  if  we  did  not 
know  thu  those  is  no  need  of  their  being  deceived.  Buy 
an  article  proved  by  twenty  years’  use  to  be  just  what  it 
is  represented.  Buy  the  Blanchard  Churn. 

>TE I>— A  FAKDIER  in  every  town 
w  w  as  agent  for  the  Collins  Steel  Plows.  For  terms, 
address  “  COLLINS  &  CO.,  212  Water  St.,  New  York. 

*  ’ll  1  f'l  Id  Send  for  free  Price-list.  Jones 
$<$©  Worsts, N,  Y, 


ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  PAINT? 

THEN  USE  THE 

AVERILL  CHEMICAL  PAINT. 

IT  HAS  PROVED  ITSELF  TO  BE  THE 

Handsomest  and  Most  Durable  Exterior  Paint  Known. 

COSTS  LESS,  AND  WILL  OUTWEAR  THE  BEST  OF  ANY  OTHER. 

TESTI  TV!  ONTI  AIiS: 

Ex-Gov.  Shorter,  Eufnula,  Ala.,  writes  :  “1  am  highly  pleased  with  the  Averill  Chemical  Paint.” 

Rev.  JonN  A.  Wood,  Honesdale,  writes;  “The  Averill  Chemical  Paint  is  splendid;  everybody 
is  admiring  it.” 

Gen.  G.  R.  Smith,  Sedalia,  Mo.,  writes:  “Two  coats  of  ‘Averill’  covered  betler  and  looked  finer 
than  three  coats  of  Lead  and  Oil,  with  a  coat  of  Varnish  thereon.  I  would  not  again  use  Lead  and  Oil 
were  it  given  to  me.” 

Levi  Shaw,  Trustee  of  the  Society  of  Quakers,  Mt.  Lebanon,  writes;  “  The  buildings  painted  with 
the  Averill  White  Paint,  some  3X  years  since,  I  have  examined,  and  found  it  retains  the  gloss  nearly  if 
not  quite  as  well  as  when  first  put  on.  It  is  the  best  Paint  we  have  ever  U6ed.” 

W  Sample  card  <>f  beautiful  colors,'  and  recommendations  from  owners  of  the  finest  residences  in 
the  country,  furnished  free,  by  the 

AVERILL  chemical  PAINT  CO., 

t ( &  ClWelarld,  Ohio,, 
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[October, 


Dutch  Bulbs.  Small  Fruits, 


Our  New  Autumn  Catalogue  of 
Bulbs  and  Small  Fruits, 

Beautifully  illustrated  with  many  engravings,  and  a  splen. 
(Udly-colored  two-paged  Lithograph  of 

A  CROUP  OF  HYACINTHS, 

Is  now  ready,  and  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  inclosing 
ten  cents.  Iiegular  customers  supplied  gratis. 

Our  list  of 

SMALL  FRUITS 

Comprises  every  desirable  variety  of 

Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Grapes,  etc. 

Bulbs  and  Plants  mailed  to  any  address  at  Catalogue 
prices.  Address 

B.  &.  BLESS  &  SO^SS, 
Seed,  Plant,  and  Bulb  Warehouse, 

Nos.  83  Paik  Place  and  80  Murray  St., 
P.  O.  Box  5718.  New  York. 

New  and  Ch.oi.cs  Varieties  of 

Winter  Wheat  and  Rye, 

Selected  by  a  European  flrm  who  have  made  a  specialty 
of  tliis  branch  for  many  years,  and  put  up  in  collections  con¬ 
taining  a  Yl-ounce  parcel  of  each  variety— sufficient  to  give 
all  who  are  inclined  an  opportunity  to  test  the  various  sorts 
at  a  trifling  expense.  Nearly  all  are  quite  new  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  as  they  embrace  the  choicest  of  the  European  vari¬ 
eties  will  undoubtedly  prove  of  great  value. 

Collections  by  Mail,  Prepaid: 

Wheat,  25  varieties,  12  oz.  each . $10.00 

“  10  “  12  “  5.00 

“  5  “  12  “  3.00 

Rye,  10  “  12  “  5.00 

“  5  *  12  “  3.00 

Cash  to  accompany  the  order.  Address 

B.  K.  BLISS  Sc  SONS, 

P.  O.  Box  5713,  New  York. 

Dutch  Bulbous  Flower  Roots. 

Our  importations  are  expected  early  In  September,  direct 
from  the  most  eminent  growers  in  Holland,  who  have  sup¬ 
plied  us  for  twenty  years.  They  can  be  relied  on  as  of  the 
very  finest  quality. 

Rivers’s  celebrated  new  Early  Peaches:  Early  Beatrice, 
Early  Louise,  Early  Rivers,  etc.,  much  earlier  than  Hale’s. 
Catalogues  mailed  on  application. 

JOHN  SAUL.,  Washington  City,  D.  C. 

THORBURN’S 

ANNUAL,  DESCRIPTIVE 

BULB  CATALOGUE 

For  the  Autumn  ©f  1872 

Is  now  ready  for  mailing. 

.T.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

Seed  Warehouse,  13  John  st..  New  York. 

SUPERIOR  DUTCH  BULBsT 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Etc.,  Etc. 

RICHARD  LAURR,  58  Cedar  St..  New  York, 

Sole  Agent  for  the  United  States  of  the  celebrated  Nursery¬ 
men,  Messrs.  L.  Van  Waveren  &  Co.,  Holland,  is  now  ready 
with  his  own  Fall  Importations  from  these  eminent  Florists, 
whose  productions  are  unsurpassed  for  beauty.  These 
goods,  coming  from  a  reliable  source,  are  offered  at  import¬ 
ers’  prices  by  the  assorted  case  or  otherwise.  Catalogues 
furnished  upon  application  by  letter. 

DUTCH  BULBOUS  ROOTS 

FOR  THE  TRADE. 

Lists  mailed  to 

15  E  A.  L  E  H  S 

on  application  to 

J.  M.  THOR  BURN  &  CO., 

13  John  st.,  New  York. 

Choice  Dutch  Bulbs, 

In  assorted  cases,  from  different  celebrated  growers  for 
6ale  by  C.  C.  ABEL  &  CO., 

85  Beall  street,  New  York. 

fiHA  I>OUBLE  TI/iiflBOSE 

I  WivWU  BULK**. — $20  per  1,000.  Shipped  in  Oct. 
The  trade  will  do  well  to  address  for  circular 

CHAS.  T.  , STARR,  Avondale,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

500  OHO  standard  peak 

TREES,  at  greatly  reduced  rates. 
Aiso,  a  general  line  of  Nursery  Stock.  Write  for  Price-list. 

E.  MOODY  &  SONS,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

TBEES,  bulbs,  hedge  plants, 

Seeds,  Fruit  and  Flower  Plates.  4  Catalogues,  20e. 
E.  K.  PHG5NIX,  Bloomington  Nursery,  HI. 


Selected  Butch  Bulbs. 

Mailed,  Post-paid,  at  Catalogue  Prices. 

Our  New  Annual  Catalogue  of  Superior  Dutch  Flower 
Roots,  Lilies,  etc.,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  mailed  to'  all 
applicants  free. 

Collections  containing  a  fine  assortment  of  all  the  leading 
varieties  will  be  mailed,  post-paid,  as  follows:  No:  1,  $20; 
No.  2,  $10  :  No.  3.  $5  ;  No.  4,  $3. 

Catalogue  of  Small  Fruits  also  mailed  free. 

CURTIS  Sc  COBB, 

No.  161  Tremont  .t.  (Colonnade  Ilow),  Boston,  Mass. 


CAMELLIAS  and  RHODODENDRONS, 

AZALEAS  and  EVERGREENS, 

can  be  delivered  now. 

DECIDUOUS  TREES  and  PLANTS  in  October, 
ROSES  in  November. 

For  Catalogues,  address 

S„  B.  PAf3S©^38  &  SONS, 

Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Great  Change  of  Business  Location. 

Owing  to  our  rapid  increase  of  business  all  over  lire  United 
States  and  Territories,  we  were  compelled  to  get  a  more 
central  local  ion  near  New  York.  W.e  therefore  have  removed 
between  Newark  and  Elizabeth,  N. ,]..  only  y.  hour’s  ride 
from  New  York  City,  where  trains  leave  every  half-hour 
each  way.  Letters  and  business  communications  should  be 
addressed  to 

OLM  BROTHERS,  Newark,  M.  J. 


The  Walter  is  the  only  American  Grape  that  will 
make  a  raisin.  For  a  description  see  our  circular. 

Each.  Dm. 

Price  by  mail,  post-paid,  No.  1,  1  yr _ $1.0!)  $7.00 

“  “  “  ••  2  yrs _  1.60  12.00 

We  also  offer  a  general  assortment  of  otlier  nursery  stock, 
of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines;.  Send  for 
wholesale  or  retail  price-list. 

L.  M.  FEIIRI"  &  SON,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

^  3  year  old . per  100,  §20.00 

Peach,  1  year  old .  “  12.50 

Standard  Pear,  2,  3,  and  4  year .  “  50.00 

Dwarf  Pear,  2  and  3  year .  “  40.00 

Cherry,  2  and  3  year . .  ..  V  .  30,00 

Conover's  Colossal  Asparagus,  2  year,  per  1,000,  10.00 
Also  a  large  6tock  of  Evergreens,  Ornamental  :  Trees, 
Grape-vines,  Small  Fruits,  Dutch  Bulbous  Hoots,  etc.,  etc. 
Catalogues  free.  Discount  to  the  trade. 

JOHN  R.  Sc  A.  MURDOCH, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

PEASH  TREE&, 

APPLES,  CHERRIES,  PLUMS,  and  a 

FULL  LINE  OF  NURSERY  STOCK. 

The  following  Catalogues  will  be  sent  on  application: 

No.  1.— Descriptive  Fruit  Catalogue. 

No.  2.—  u  and  Illustrated  Ornamen¬ 

tal  Catalogue. 

No.  3.— 'Wholesale  hist  for  Nurserymen  and 
Dealers. 

HOOPES,  BRO.  Sc  THOMAS, 

Cherry  Hill  Nurseries,  "West  Chester,  Pa. 

PEACH  TREES. 

APPLE  TREES,  one  year  from  graft. 

CONCORD  VINES. 

A  general  line  of  Nursery  Stock. 

CALKINS  &  BROOKS,  Bricksburg,  Ocean  Co.,  N.J. 

Healthy  Young  Peach  Trees 

For  sale,  low,  for  cash.  Also  Conover's  Colossal  Asparagus 
Hoots,  and  small  fruit  plants. 

THUS.  C.  ANDREWS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

PEACH  TREES. 

for  orchard  and  garden.  Also  full  assortment  of  other  fruit 
and  oruameuta’  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  etc. 

EDWIN  A..LE3,  New  Brunswick  Nurseries,  N.  J. 


APPLE  SEEDLINGS. 

1,000.000  Apple  Seedlings.  Two  years  old.  Very  fine. 

75.000  Peach  Trees.  One  year  Irom  the  bud. 

100,000  Conover  Colossal  Asparagus  Hoots.  1  and  2  y’rs  old. 
30,000  Concord  (I rape- Vines.  One  and  two  years  old. 

25,000  La  Versailles  Currants.  One  and  two  years  old. 

And  much  otlier  Nursery  Stock.  Address 

STEPHEN  IIOY'T  &  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Ct. 


APPLE  SEEDLINGS,  one  a 

years  old,  in  quantity.  Send  for  sample. 

D.  W.  KAUFFMAN,  Des  Moinei 


in  cl  two 


loines,  Iowa. 


Genesee  Valley 

NURSERIES. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs, 

Roses,  Grapes,  Greenhouse  Plants,  etc., 

A  SPLENDID  STOCK,  AND  AT  LOW  RATES,  FOR 
AUTUMN  OF  1873. 

Send  for  Catalogues.  No.  1,  Fruit,  10c. ;  No.;2,  Ornament¬ 
als,  10c.;  No.  3.  Greenhouse,  5c. 

Wholesale  Catalogue  No.  4,  lor  Nurserymen  and  Dealers, 
gratis.  Address 

FROST  &  CO., 

Proprietors,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Trees!  Flowers!  Bulbs!  Seels! 

HEDGE  PLANTS! 

Nursery  Stock!  Pruit  &  Plower  Plates! 

Address  F.  K.  PHOENIX, 
BL©©^i^€ST©N  NURSERY, 
ILLINOIS. 

GOO  Acres;  21st  Year;  12  Greenhouses. 

Apple  and  Crabs,  1st  class  trees,  LOGO,  1  yr.,  $20  ;  2  yr.,  $30; 
3  yr.,  $40  ;  4  yr.,  $50. 

Pears,  Stand,,  Banlett,  etc.,  1st  class,  4  to  G  ft.,  100,  $25. 

“  “  good,  2d  class,  3  to  1  fr„  100.  $15. 

G rapes.  Concord  and  Clinton,  1st  class,  i  yr.,  1,000,  $25. 
Raspberries, Doolittle,  Mammoth  Cluster,  and  Phila.,  1,000,  $8. 
Blackberries ,  Kittatinny  and  Lawton,  $1,000,  $S. 

4  Catalogues,  20  cents. 


SURPLUS  STOCK. 

100,000  APPLE.  Fine,  1st  class  3  vr.  trees.* 

100,000  PEACH  .  Fine,  1st  class,  1  yr.  from  bud. 
10,000  VAN  BUREN’S  GOLllE N  DWARF 
PEACH.  • 

10.000  PLUM  ON  PEACH.  Fine  2  yr.  trees. 
10,000  APRICOT. 

30,000  CHERRY,  largely  Early  Hiclimond.  Fine 
2  yr.  trees. 

100,000  ASPARAGUS.  Colossal  and  Giant.  2 yr.  plants. 

100,000  HYBRID,  PERPETUAL,  AND  OTHER 
ROSES.  All  on  “OWN  ROOT.” 

10,000  IRISH  JUNIPER.  2K  to  3  ft. 

100,000  SIBERIAN  and  other  Fiue  ARBOE- 
VITiE.  All  sizes. 

100.OOI  HARDY'  SHRUBBED. ~J  Several  sizes. 
Suitable  for  Park  and  Cemetery  pi  mting. 

We  offer  the  above,  together  with  r.  full  line  of  Nursery 
Stock,  in  quantities  to  suit,  at  very  low  rates.  Catalogues 
on  application. 

THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO., 

Wholesale  Nurserymen,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


^©OHESTUF?  established 

©OEVn^ERCSAL  183<>- 
NURSERIES. 

AND  PLANTS.  A  Splendid  Stock  and  full 
assortment  for  Autumn,  1872.  Send  for  our 
new  Circular  of  prices— per  doz.,  per  100, 
per  1,000— and  save  all  commissions.  Address 

W.  S.  LITTLE,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


pOIHO^'A  MRSEKY.  —  The  largest, 
h  best,  and  cheapest  Imperial  and  Colossal  Asparagus; 
Her  Stine  and  Brandywine  Raspberries;  Blackberries,  Rhu¬ 
barb,  and  Strawberries;  Apple,  Peach,  and  Pear  Trees.' 
Send  lor  Catalogue. 

WM.  PARRY,  Cinuaminson,  N.  J. 


TBEES!  TBEES!  TBEES!  TBEES! 

MERRELL  &  COLEMAN,  Geneva,  N.  Y., 

Offer,  for  Fall  planting.  Sixty  Afes  of  Choice  Nursery* 
arown  Trees,  consisting  of  Pear  (standard  and  dwarf). 
Plum,  Apple,  Cherry,  Peach,  Nectarine.  Apricot,  and  Crab; 
also.  Choice  Grape,  vines.  Pres.  Wilder  Strawberry.  Currant 
and  Gooseberry  Bushes,  Shrubbery,  etc.  Descriptive  Cata¬ 
logue,  IOo.  Club  and  Family  rates  free. 

“ Not  oncof  your  trees  died.”-- Ed.  Evangelist, 


SWEET-CHESTHUT  TREES. 

The  largest  stock  Iu  the  world,  at  greatly  reduced  rates. 
Circulars  free.  Also  a  full  line  of  superior  Nursery  Stock. 
Nineteenth  year;  200  acres;  11  greenhouses.  Address 

STOIIRS,  HARRISON  &  CO., 

Painesville,  Luke  Co.,  Ohio. 

Ornamental  Trees  &  Shrubs. 

Grape-Vines,  Currants,  Gooseber¬ 
ries,  Chestnut  Trees,  etc. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  MAHLON  MOON,  Morrisville,  Pa. 


Tie  Celebrated  Bone  Fertilizers, 

GROUND  BONE, 

BONE  MEAL, 

BONE  FLOUR. 

Fresh.  Bone  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  or 
Dissolved  Bone.  Send  for  Circulars. 

LISTER  BROS.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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TREES, 

BLANTS  &  BULBOUS  BOOM 

*  For  AUTUMN  of  1878.  ^ 

Ellwangci'  &  Barry  offer  to  Planters  and  Dealers 
tUe  largest  and  most  complete  stock  in  the  country  of 
.Standard  ansi  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees, 

Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits, 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Evergreens, 
New  it  Rare  Fruit,  it  Ornamental  Trees, 
New  it  Rave  Green  it  Hot-House  Plants, 
Bulbous  Flowering  Roots. 

Small  parcels  forwarded  by  mail  when  desired.  Prompt 
attention  to  all  inquiries. 

Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogues  sent  pre¬ 
paid ,  on  receipt  of  stamps,  as  follows: 

No.  1— Fruits,  lOe.  No.  3— Ornamental  Trees,  lOe. 
No.  3— Greenhouse,  lOe.  No.  4 — Wholesale  (just  pub¬ 
lished),  Free.  No.  5— Bulbs,  Free.  Address 

Estabvd  1840.  ELLW'AMOER  &  BARRY, 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

BOURSE,  WHITE  8u  CO., 

WESTBORO,  S^ASS., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Trellises,  Nonrse’s  Patent  Folding  Plant 
Stand,  Wardian  Cases,  etc, 

Our  leading  articles  of  Full  Trade  are  our  Foldinn  Plant 
Stand  and  Wardian  Case.  The  Plant  Stand  is  a  h:ilf*cir61e 
In  form,  painted  green,  and  has  no  equal  in  compactness  for 
shipping.  For  sale  by  Implement  Dealers,  Seedsmen,  and 
the  Wooden  Ware  Trade. 

The  Wardian  Case  (or  Fernery)  is  of  Black  Walnut, 
mounted  on  legs  (which  disconnect  for  packing),  and  has  a 

f  luss  top.  It  is  finished  in  the  best  style,  and  is  an  ornament 
o  any  apartment. 

Retail  price  In  Boston  and  New  York,  $25.00. 

Circulars  sent  upon  application. 

To  Dairymen  &  Capitalists. 

lOOO-Acre  Dairy  Farm  for  Sale,  with 
Stock,  Implemonts,  etc. 

PKSCE,  $40,000. 

The  subscriber  offers  for  sale  Springwater  Farm,  consisting 
of  1,000  acres,  situated  on  Scugog  Island,  Ontario  County, 
Canada,  and  distant  three  miles  from  Pori.  Perry,  the  ter¬ 
minus  of  the  Whitby  and  Port  Perry  Railway,  anti  close  to 
the  water’s  edge  of  Scugog  Lake,  where  there  is  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  fish  and  game. 

This  Farm  is  specially  adapted  for  dairy  purposes,  being 
watered  with  numerous  springs— all  the  buildings  being  sup¬ 
plied  with  water  from  this  source,  conducted  through  pipes, 
as  well  as  the  cattle-yards,  etc. 

There  are  on  the  place  twelve  houses  for  workmen,  five 
large  barns,  horse  and  cattle  stables,  sheds,  pens,  etc.,  and 
one  large  dairy  building,  through  which  a  stream  of  water 
constantly  runs. 

The  soil  is  first-class,  never  f  iling  to  produce  heavy  crops. 
There  is  a  reserve  of  wood-land  in  connection  with  it, 
sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  place. 

The  Farm  would  be  sold  in  one  or  two  blocks  of  ,"00  acres 
each,  the  purchaser  having  the  option  to  takfe  the  cattle, 
stock,  horses,  and  implements,  at  a  fair  valuation  made  by 
disinterested  parries. 

Terms  of  sale  for  the  land,  $10,090  down,  balance  on  mort¬ 
gage  tor  from  five  to  ten  years,  with  interest;  at  seven  per 
cent  per  annum.  For  stock,  implements,  etc.,  £5,000  down, 
balance  in  one  year,  without  interest. 

Parties  desiring  to  see  the  place  or  to  purchase,  will  please 
address 

W.  S.  SEXTOFJ, 

Port  Perry  F.O.,  Ontario,  Canaria. 

— The  valuable  farm  known  ns 
J3  “  Riversdalk,”  the  property  of  the  late  Hon.  Chns. 
B.  Calvert,  near  Biadensburg,  Prince  George’s  Co.,  Md.( 
about  seven  miles  by  rail,  and  good  turnpike,  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  It  contains  about  300  acres,  200  of  which  are 
cleared  and  mainly  in  grass,  with  water  in  every  field. 
There  are  two  good  farm-houses,  and  commodious  barns, 
with  stabling  for  over  100  cows.  The  proximity  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Capital  renders  this  dm;  of  the  best  possible  points  for 
a  dairy  or  truck-farm.  The  Washington  branch  B.  &  ().  R.R. 
runs  through  the  place,  with  two  stations  very  convenient. 
For  particulars,  re  rim.  etc.,  address  the  editors  of  THJC 
AMERICAN  FARMER,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FISHER’S  INLAND, 
For  Sale  or  to  Lease. 

This  property,  belonging  to  the  Estate  of  II.  U.  Fox,  de¬ 
cease!!,  and  containing  several  thousand  acres,  eligibly  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  Sound,  opposite  Stonington,  Mystic,  and  New 
London,  Ct.,  is,  by  executor’s  order,  offered  lor  sale  or  lease 
as  a  whole,  or,  as  it  is  divided,  in  separate  farms.  It  is 
unsurpassed  l'or  salubrity  aud  coolness,  and  has  great  agri¬ 
cultural  advantages,  being  capable  of  producing  one  thou¬ 
sand  tons  of  hay  annually,  and  affording  rich  pasturage  for 
large  herds  of  cattle.  It  is  well  provided  with  harbors,  and 
is  worthy  the  attention  of  yachtmcn  and  sportsmen. 

The  MANSION  HOfTi-E  is  very  large  and  roomy,  and, 
with  the  adjacent  buildings,  can  lie  readily  fitted  to  accom¬ 
modate  one  or  two  hundred  boarders. 

Application  and  further  inquiries  may  be  made  bv  latter, 
addressed  to  J.  S.  BLATCIIFOED.5  Pemberton  Sq.. Boston. 

'|OA.2£r5r.''5!ES£,  with  about  $3,000,  wanted  on  a 
M  dairy  farm,  now  making  money.  A  rare  chance. 
Working  man  preferred.  Address,  with  references, 

CHARLES  E.  CARPENTER,  Farmingdnlc,  N.  J. 

FOR  reliable  information  on  North  Carolina,  her 
agricultural,  mineral,  industrial,  and  commercial  re¬ 
sources,  address  J.  L.  Labiaux,  Ridgeway,  Warren  Co.,N.C. 

SAA  OAA  ST.O'BAKS)  I®EAI8. 
WrstS'HFq 'sP  yAV  TREES,  at  greatly  reduced  rates. 
Also,  a  general  line  of  Nursery  Stock.  Write  for  Price-list. 

E.  MOODY'  &  SONS,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


SALE  or 

PERCHERON  HORSES. 


Tlv-  undersigned  will  offer  at  public  sale  at  the 
Pimlico  Fair  Grounds  near  Baltimore, 

On  FRIDAY,  Oct.  11th, 

that  being  the  last  day  of  the  Show  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  State  Agricultural  Society,  from 

15  to  20  Head  cf  PERCHERON 
HORSES, 

of  both  sexes,  Imported,  or  the  produce  of  Im¬ 
ported  animals,  all  pure-bred. 

¥M.  T.  "WALTERS, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

For  Catalogues,  which  will  be  ready  Sept.  15tli, 
address  as  above,  or  the  Editors  of  The  American 
Farmer,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Fleetwood  Farm, 

Near  Frankfort,  Ky., 

Thorough-bred  Horses,  Trotting  Slock,  Im¬ 
ported  Aldcnieys,  South  Down  Sfiicep,  etc. 

«J.  W.  HUNT  REYNOLDS. 
(State  where  you  saw  this  advertisement.) 

MOW  IS  TUI E  TIME  for  improved 
stock.— Horses ;  Durham,  Alderney,  Ayrshire,  and 
Devon,  from  a  fresh  cow  to  a  calf;  Cotswolcl  and  Sourh- 
Down  sheep  and  Lambs;  Chester,  Yorkshire,  and  Berkshire 
Pigs  ;  Mastin',  Greyhound,  and  other  Blooded  Dogs  ;  Maltese 
Cats;  Eagle;  Swans;  Guinea  and  Peafowl;  Bronze  and 
White  Turkeys ;  Toulouse,  Bremen,  and  Hong  Kong  Geese ; 
Rouen,  Aylesbury,  Poland,  and  Musk  Ducks;  and  all  kinds 
of  Fancy  Fowl  and  Pigeons;  Lon-eared  and  other  Babbits; 
Guinea  Pigs;  Ferrets;  Squirrels;  a  variety  o#' Song  Birds; 
Farm  Books,  etc.,  etc.— for  sale  at  moderate  prices  by 

.N.  GUILBERT,  Evergreen  Farm,  Gwynedd,  Pa. 
Wanted.— American  Deer  and  Fawn,  also  Swans. 

BLACK  B\SS  for  stocking  ponds. 
JERSEY  CATTLE.  Family  cows. 
Address  W.  CLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Ct. 


THE  American  Standard  of  Excellence 

l’or  Exhibition  Poultry.  Indispensable  'o  poultry 
breeders.  It  governs  the  awards  at  exhibitions.  Sent, 
post-paid,  for  50  ets. 

Wright’s  Kew  Work  on  Poultry,  containing  TO  superb 
plates  in  colors.  Published  in  25  nos.  Issued  semi-monthly. 
Price  50  ets.  per.  no.,  sent  carefully  wrapped,  post-paid.  Try 
one  no.  for  a  sample,  andsee  W\e  finest  work  of  the  kind  ever 
attempted.  Address  II.  II.  Stoddard,  Hartford,  Ct.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Poultry  World. 

^“"poultry  "world.” 

A  monthly.  $1.00  a  year.  Splendidly  illustrated.  Tells 
all  about  poultry.  Send  10  cents  for  a  sample  copy.  Address 
H.  H.  STODDARD,  Publisher,  Hartford,  Ct. 

fSUS£F.='SlB£EI>  FmVlLS  for  sale.— Brail- 
Si  ma*,  Cochins,  Iloiulans,  Hamburgs.  White  Leghorns, 
Games,  llouen  Ducks,  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  Send  for 
circular  arid  price-list.  Address 

W.  E.  STITT,  Columbus,  Wis. 

JC,Ani'C¥  FOWLS  from  all  leadingvnrieties. 
-B-  Warranted  to  give  satisfaction,  or  money  will  be  re¬ 
funded.  Send  stamp  for  circular  to 

C.  FLODING,  Leetonia,  Col.  Co.,  Ohio. 

— Ten  Hives  of  Bees.  Inquire 
fl  of  .IOHN  C.  Dre  Bf,  VOISE,  Newtown,  L.  I.,  or  of 
CHARLES  W.  PL'RDY.  1.'3  William  St.,  New  York. 


FEW  1872. 

Moulton  Rolls, 
Most  Durable ; 
DoubleSpiral  Cogs 

Easiest  Working ; 

Curved  Clamp, 

Holds  Firmest ; 
Metal  Journal 
Casings, 

NO  WEAR-OUT. 

PROVIDENCE  TOOL  COMPANY, 

It  Warren  st.,  N.  Y-,  ami  PItOY.,  R.  I. 

fNBUAWAPOlLIS  STEAM  H®€>T- 

TEllY.  Drain-Tile,  and  Terra-Gotta  Works.  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  Flower-Pots,  Vases.  Urns,  Hanging-Baskets, 
Drain-Tile.  etc.  Inducements  to  Nurserymen  and  Florists 
for  the  fall  trade.  Send  for  Price-list.  Address 

S.  K.  FLETCHER,  Treas.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Hall’s  Patent  Husking  Gloves. 


THE  VERY  BEST  THING 


ever  invented  for  husking  corn.  They  protect  t lie  hands 
from  the  cold  or  from  becoming  sore,  and  a  person  can  husk 
from  one  third  to  one  half  faster  with  them.  The  Half 
Gloves  cover  the  parts  of  the  hands  liable  to  become  sore. 
Price  $1.25.  The  Full  Gloves  cover  the  whole  of  the  hands. 
Price  $2.50.  Both  have  claws  attached  for  tearing  oft'  the 
husks,  and  are  made  for  both  right  and  left-handed  persons. 
In  ordering,  state  size— large,  medium,  or  small.  For  sale 
by  dealers  generally.  Manufactured  bv  the 

HALL  HUSKING  GLOVE  CO., 

145  South  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


A  LIVE  FARMER  WANTED 

In  each  county  as  Wholesale  Agent  for  O’Hara’s  Dol¬ 
lar  Champion  C 'orn-Sli«*Tl<*r,  patented  July  IS,  1871, 
indorsed  by  leading  Agricultural  Papers;  and  O’Hara’s 
Practical  Corn -Hus  Iter,  patented  Aug.  1,  1871.  Sure 
sale.  Very  large  profits.  Samples  of  both,  delivered.  $1.75. 

C.  M.  O’HARA,  Hillsboro,  O. 


PREMIUM  FARM  GRIST  MILL. 

Cheap,  simple,  and  durable.  Is  adapted  to 
all  kinds  of  power,  and  grinds  all  kinds  of 
grain  rapidly.  Send  for  Descriptive  Circular . 
W^I.  L.  BOYER  &  BRi)., 
Agricultural  Implement  Manufacturers, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

l*otato-i>i&fc?ev*  is  the  best  in 

SLm  use.  Send  for  Circular.  PRATT  &  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


900,000  ACRES 

OF 

EXCELLENT  FAI^MIISrO- 

AND  SPLENDID 

Michigan  Pine  Lands 

FOR  SALE, 

On  which  are  ONE  THOUSAND  MILLIONS  OF 
PINE  TIMBER,  and  inexhaustible  quantities  of  Maple, 
Beech,  Elm,  Ash.  Hemlock,  Oak,  etc. 

The  grant  of  lands  to  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Rail¬ 
road  Company,  to  build  their  Road  from  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
to  Traverse  Bay  and  Mackinaw,  Michigan,  comprises  in  its 
farming  lands  every  variety  of  soil,  from  the  rich  da?/  loam 
to  tlie  light  sandy,  and  they  are  found  in  that  section  of 
Michigan,  north  of  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids,  and  contiguous 
to  the  great  fruit  belt  on  the  eastern  snores  ot  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan,  now  being  rapidly  developed  by  railroad  awd  other  en¬ 
terprises. 

Farming  Ba  n^s  are  sold  to  actual  settlers,  on  cre¬ 
dit,  one  quarter  down,  balance  in  yearly  payments.  Interest 
7  per  cent.  Persons  desirous  of  locations  for  farms  will,  on 
application  at  the  Office  In  G<and  Rapids,  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  Ti*  Jcets  ov'  r  th'*  Road,  entitling  them  to 
Rot  a  rn  of  Fare--,  in  the  event,  of  purchasing  any  of  the 
Company’s  farming  land.  For  information  about  the  lands, 
prices,  location,  Qte.,  etc.,  address 

WM.  A.  HOWARD,  Land  Commissioner. 

Title  Perfect.  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

ATEWHONYl If  KIMS! 

At  “  SICIDDY,”  in  Neosho  Valley,  on 
MISSOURI,  KANSAS,  and  TEXAS  RAILWAY. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the 

NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  MIGRATION. 

Mr.  Wm.  P.  Tomlinson,  Local  Agent,  is  on  the  ground, 
and  will  give  advice  and  assistance  in  locating  land. 

THE  AMERICAN  COLONIST  AND  HOME- 
*  STEAD  JOURNAL, 

Containing  maps  with  full  particulars  as  to  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  tiie  Colony,  the  Lands,  Productions,  Climate.  Wood, 
Water,  etc.,  PENT  FREE,  on  application  to 
S.  E.  WELLS,  Sec’y  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Migration, 
3$  9  Broadway,  New  York. 

LANDS  IN  IOWA. 

Upon  application  to  the  undersigned,  there  will  he  sent  by 
mail  to  any  address,  post-paid,  a  new  RAILROAD  MAP  OF 
IOWA,  corrected  to  date,  and  a  descriptive  pamphlet,  con¬ 
taining  a  Sectional  Map  of  that  part  of  the  State  in  which  is 
situated  the  Land  Grant  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and 
Pacific  R.R.  Co.,  and  giving  full  and  detailed  iniormation  as 
to  the  location,  quality,  products,  terms  of  sale,  etc.,  of  more 
than  500,0110  acres  of  land  now  for  sale  near  the  line  of  the 
railroad.  The  lands  are  the  cheapest  and  best  Farming  Lands 
now  in  the  market  In  Iowa,  the  most  productive  and  pro¬ 
gressive  agricultural  State  in  the  Union,  and  are  being  offered 
at  low  prices  and  most  favorable  terms  to  actual  settlers. 

J.  L.  DREW,  Land  Com'r, 

C.  R  I.  &  P.  R.R.  Co.,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

GOOD  HOMES, 

HEALTH  AND  WEALTH  for  industrious,  temperate  fam¬ 
ilies  [no  others  need  apply1  in  the  National  Colony.  For  the 
Colony  Journal,  with  full  particulars,  send  stamp  to 

MILLER,  HIPMISTON  &  CO.,  Toledo.  Ohio. 
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$5,000,000. 

A 

Prime  Investment 

AT  A 

LOW  PRICE. 

the 

CHICAGO 

AND 

Canada  Southern 


First  Mortgage  Sinking  Fund  30  Years 


INTEREST  PAYABLE  APRIL  AND  OCTOBER,  AT 


UNION  TRUST  COMPANY, 

AT 

90  AND  ACCRUED  INTEREST. 

This  road  is  the  western  link  in  the  new  AIR  LINE 
from  Buffalo  to  Chicago,  and  runs  from  the  Detroit  River 
to  Chicago  in  nearly  a  straight  lino. 

The  road  is  a  part  of  ,he  same  line  as  the  Canada 
Southern,  and  is  being  built  by  the  same  men — viz. :  Mil- 
ton  Court  right,  John  F.  Tracy,  David  Dows,  Win.  L. 
Scott,  Henry  Farnnm,  R.  A.  Forsyth,  Jno.  M.  Burke,  M. 
L.  Sykes,  Jr.,  all  directors  either  in  the  Chicago  and 
North-West  or  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and  Pacific ; 
Ocorge  Opdyke,  of  the  Midland  Road  ;  Sidney  Dillon, 
Daniel  Drew,  John  Ross,  David  Stewart,  Samuel  J. 
Tiiden,  Kenyon  Cox,  and  other  prominent  railroad  men. 

The  road,  like  the  Canada  Southern,  will  have  steel 
rails  (60  pounds  to  the  yard)  throughout;  is  practically 
straight  and  level ;  much  shorter ;  and  can  be  run  with 
greater  speed  and  safety  than  any  other  road  connecting 
Buffalo  and  Chicago. 

Twenty-five  miles  are  finished  and  running;  seventy- 
five  miles  more  are  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  finished  by 
January  1st;  and  tho  entire  road  will  be  completed  dur¬ 
ing  tlii  ensuing  year.  Steel  rails  and  ties  for  one  half 
the  entire  road  have  already  been  purchased. 

The  builders  of  the  road  cont'd  enough  of  its  Chicago 
feeders  to  obtain  for  it  a  profitable  business  from  the 
sta  t,  having  projected  the  line  to  accommodate  existing 
business,  and  having  seen  the  necessity  for  another 
trunk  line  between  Chicago  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
located  expressly  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  cheap¬ 
est  transportation  practicable. 

The  branch  lines  will  make  the  shortest  connections 
between  Chicago  and  Toledo  and  Ch  cago  and  Detroit, 
as  well  as  between  all  these  points  and  Buffalo. 

The  Canada  Southern  Bonds,  in  every  particular  like 
these,  were  eagerly  taken,  the  last  of  them  seveial  weeks 
ago,  by  the  best  class  of  investors,  and  were  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  a  shorter  time  than  any  other  railroad  loan  of  like 
amount  for  years  past. 

The  proceeds  of  these  Bonds  will  complete  the  entire 
line,  and  we  recommend  them  witli  the  same  confidence 
as  we  did  tlie  Canada  Southern,  and  regard  them  as  in 
every  way  a  choice  security. 

Pamphlets  and  all  information  furnished  by 

Winslow,  Lanier  &  Co., 

BANKERS,  27  PINE  ST., 

Leonard,  Sheldon  &  Foster, 

BANKERS,  t©  WALL  ST. 


Rockford,  September  7tb,  1872. 

C.  L.  RICE  &  CO.,  Chicago,  Illinois: 

Dear  Sirs:  Yours  of  yesterday  asking  for  my  experience  with  15.  W.  JOHNS’  PATENT  ASBESTOS 
ROOFING  duly  received.  In  answer,  would  say,  I  have  used  Mr.  Johns’  Rooting  and  Coating  extensively  for 
TEN  YKA8SS  past,  and  with  great  satisfaction  ;  I  have  applied  it  to  more  than  three  hundred  roofs  in  Rockford, 
Illinois,  and  adja  ent  country.  I  have  roofs  in  Rockford  that  have  been  on  EIGHT  YEARS  without 
repairs— they  are  sound  and  goon,  and  by  simply  recoating  will  last  as  much  longer.  1  have  seen  and  tested  muny 
kinds  of  Composition  Roofing  during  the  past  ten  years.  I  have  seen  nothing  that  comes  up  to  “Johns’  Patent 
Asbestos.”  '  Truly  yonrs,  L.  M.  WEST. 

Send  for  Samples ,  Descriptive  Pamphlets ,  Price-Lists,  Terms  to  Dealers ,  etc. 

Established  in  1858.  H.  W.  78  Wiffiam  St.,  N.  Y. 

The  Western  Trade  supplied  by  O.  L.  RICE  Sc  CO.,  Chicago. 

The  Texas  Trade  supplied  by  Ii.  S.  PARSONS,  Galveston. 

The  Canada  Trade  supplied  by  R.  J.  SHORT  &  CO.,  Montreal. 


More  than  12,000,000  Square  Feet  now  in  Use. 


The  Patent  Mushroom  Strainer, 

For  all  kinds  of  Suction 
Pumps.  Screws  on  bottom 
of  pipe  for  wells  and  cisterns . 
Especially  desirable  where 
wells  are  low,  as  it  will  draw 
in  3><  inches  of  water  with¬ 
out  disturbing  the  bottom, 
and  in  case  the  water  is  let 
out  of  suction  pipe  it  clears 
strainer  without  stirring  up 
the  bottom.  Can  be  applied 
to  lead  pipe  with  a  soldering 
nipple.  Liberal  terms  to 
Plumbers  and  the  Trade. 
Sent  as  ordered  on  receipt  of  the  money.  Prices:  1-inch 
pipe,  si  ;  1 K,  $1.25  ;  l>*  *1.75  ;  2-in..  $2.25. 

Circulars  sent  on  application.  Larger  sizes  to  order. 

W.  S.  BLUIMT, 

Office  of  “The  Feoirle’s  Force-Pumps,” 

80  Beckman  St.,  New  York. 
For  sale  at  San  Francisco  by  Conroy.  O’Connor  &  Co. 

f~|NDWARD  S.  BROWN.  181  B roadway,  New  York, 

A  Buyer  and  General  Dealer,  furnishes  for  cash 
anything  that  can  be  procured  in  the  New  York  market. 
Perishable  articles  and  good-  contraband  to  good  morals 
excepted.  Correspondents  solicited-. 


THE  IMPROVED 


Universal  Wringer 

Excels  all  others  in  having 

Rowell’s  Cog-Wheels, 

With  long  and  strong  alternate  teeth. 

The  Patent  Stop, 

To  prevent  the  Cogs  from  disconnecting. 

The  Folding  Clamp, 

Which  fits  any  thickness  of  round  or  square  tub. 

The  Apron  or  Clothes  Guide 

To  carry  the  clothes  over  the  side  of  the  tub. 

A  Perfect  Water-Guide, 

Which  conducts  all  the  water  back  to  the  tub. 

Test  it  with  any  and  all  others,  and 

BUY  THE  BEST. 

Sold  by  dealers  generally. 

Metropolitan  Washing  Machine  Co., 

32  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


Butterwood  Fruit  Farm 
and  Nursery, 

LITTLETON,  JSTm  O. 

S.  <3-.  BILYEXJ, 

Propagator  &  Dealer  in  Fruits  &  Fruit  Trees. 

EARLY  BEATR0CE  PEACH, 

a  great  acquisition,  limited  three  years  in  my  orchards. 
This  season’s  shipments  were  large  to  New  York  and  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Fruit  of  excellent  quality .  at  least  14  days  earlier 
than  Hale’s  Early.  Does  not  rot.  and  proves  to  be  a  great 
shipper.  'For  reference  and  fall  particulars  send  for  Cata¬ 
logue.  The  Early  Louise  and  Early  Rivers  Peaches  have 
been  fruited,  but  not  in  large  quantities  sufficient  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  shipping  value.  Quality  of  fruit  apparently  good. 
The  two  latter  and  the  Foster  Peach  will  be  fully  tested 
next  season. 

Local  agents  wanted  through  the  country.  None  need 
apply  without  satisfactory  reference. 

S.  C.  B’LYEU,  Littleton,  N.  C. 


N.  B. —60,000  Early  Beatrice  Trees  for  fall  and  spring 
now  ready. 


Containing  Descriptions  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Crocuses,  Lilies,  and  other  Hardy  Bulbs  for 
Fall  Planting  in  the  Garden,  and  for  House  Culture. 
Full  instructions  for  Planting,  Treatment,  etc.  Thirty- 
two  pages,  nicely  illustrated.  Sent  free  to  all  who 
apply.  Address 

JARflES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Bulbs,  Seeds,  and  Plants, 

For  present  sowing  and  planting. 

Our  two  Catalogues  mailed  on  application. 


SEEDSMEN,  35  CORTLANDT  ST.,  New  York. 


R.  B.  PARSONS  &  CO., 

FLUSHING,  N.  Y., 

Offer  a  fine  stock  of  CAMELLIAS,  AZALIAS, 
and  RARE  EVERGREENS.  RHODODEN¬ 
DRONS,  ROSES,  odd  other  Flowering  Shrubs. 
ORIMARflENTAL  and  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  attention  of  large  buyers  is  invited. 

For  Catalogues,  address  as  above. 


Read  this! 


For  a  twenty-five  cent 
stamp,  we  will  send,  post¬ 
paid,  a  house-furnishing  article,  with  patented  improvement, 
which  is  Indispensable  in  every  family  If  you  do  not  choose 
to  purchase,  the  money  will  be  refunded  on  return  of  article. 
We  aieo  send  a  price-list  of  superior  articles,  which  will  he 
delivered  direct  from  factory  without  extra  charge. 

TOWNSEND  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

241  De  Kalb  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


AMERICAN  A  G  K  I  C  U  L  T  IRIS  T. 

Orangk  Judd  &  Co.,  Publishers,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 

Annual  Subscription  Terms  (always  in  advance) :  $1.50 
each  for  less  than  four  copies:  Four  to  nine  copies,  $1.25 
each:  Ten  to  nineteen  copies,  $1.20  each:  Twenty  copies 
and  upward,  $1  each.  Papers  arc  addressed  to  each  name. 
83^“  Either  English  or  German  Edition,  at  these  prices. 

HEARTH  AND  HOME  %  $3  a  year  for  less  than  four. 
Four  to  nine  copies,  $2.75  each  ;  10  or  more  copies,  $2.50  each. 

Hearth  and  Home  (weekly)  with  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  sent  to  one  address  for  $4a*year. 
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Special  Attention  is  invited  to  the 
list  of  choice  articles  in  the  Table,  and 

to  the  descriptions  following . These 

articles  are  feilly  W©rth  the  money 
value  set  against  each,  which  is  the 
regular  price.  Every  thing  in  the  list 

is  new,  nsefsil,  and  Marst-rate. 

These  articles  are  offered  as  Premiums 
or  Gifts  •  to  those  persons  who  take  the 
little  time  and  trouble  needed  to  collect 
subscriptions,  new  and  old,  for  our  pa¬ 
pers.  -Over  persons  have 

secured  one  or  more  of  them,  and  they 
have  almost  universally  given  great  satis¬ 
faction  to  those  receiving  them. 

They  are  all  jll&st  as  g’OOd  as 

money.  The  assortment  is  so  large, 
that  every  one  will  find  something  need¬ 
ed.  See  table  and  descriptions. 

They  may  he  easily  obtained  by 


Farmers, 

Gardeners, 

Nurserymen, 

Physicians, 

Ministers, 

Teachers, 

Ladies, 

Children, 


Postmasters, 

Merchants, 

Mechanics, 

Lawyers, 

Students, 

Clerks, 

Conductors, 

By  ALL. 


Any  person  who  chooses  may  collect  a  small 
or  large  list  of  subscribers  and  receive  the  pre¬ 
mium.  (See  first  article,  page  369.)  It  is  only 
necessary  to  show  copies  of  the  papers,  explain 


their  value,  promise  the  §5  picture, 
and  collect  and  forward  names. 

It  has  been  done  largely  at  Stores, 
Shops,  Post-offices,  etc.,  and  by 
private  individuals.  By  Co.ope- 
riiitiosi.  Ministers,  Teachers, 
Churches,  Sunday  and  week-day 
Scholars,  have  obtained  Mcio- 
deons,  Libraries,  Dictionaries, 
etc.,  also  Sewing  Machiues,  etc., 
for  poor  widows  and  others. 
Many  Professional  men  have  made 
up  good  premium  lists  at  their 
offices.  Clerks  in  Stores  and  Post- 
offices  have  materially  increased 
their  salaries  lints,  while  indivi¬ 
duals  in  all  classes  have  secured 
good  things  for  themselves  or  for 
presents  to  others,  all  without  the 
use  of  working  hours,  ttairt  at 
mo  money  cost. 

The  American  Agriculturist  is 
everywhere  known  and  approved. 
Hearth  and  Home  is  now  with¬ 
out  a  superior  in  the  world  as  a 
splendid! g  illustrated  Weekly  News¬ 
paper,  for  real  value,  cheapness, 
and  adaptability  to  every  home  iu 
America.  The  papers  are  entirely 
different.  Taken  together,  they 
supply  over  $30,000  worth  of 
fine  engravings,  and  more  good 
reading  than  can  be  found  in  fifty 
books  costing  one  Dollar  each. 

Premium  Clubs  can  be  made  up 
of  subscribers  to  either  paper,  or 
partly  of  one  and  partly  of  the 
other,  as  noted  over  the  Table. 
We  call  essjseviat  attention, 
to  the  last  column  of  figures, 
showing  the  small  number  of 
names  required  where  both 
papers  are  taken,  at  the  re¬ 
duced  price  of  a  year. 

You,  Bteailer,  essts  get 
a  l*remiiaama.  TK¥  srr. 

Explanatory  Notes. 

No  Be 

Heart  amt  carefully 

Note  ilte  following;  Items: 

(a)  All  subscribers  sent  by  one  person 
count,  though  from  one  or  a  dozen 

different  Post-otfices.  But _ (b)  Tell 

us  with  each  name  or  list  of  names 

sent,  that  it  is  for  a  premium _ 

( c )  Send  the  names  as  fast  as  obtained , 
that  the  subscribers  may  begin  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  paper  at  once.  You  can  have 
any  time,  from  one  to  six  months,  to 
fill  up  your  list. ..  .(d)  Send  the  exact 
money  with  each  list  of  names,  so  that 
there  may  he  no  confusion  of  money  | 
accounts _ (e)  Old  and  new  sub¬ 

scribers  all  count  in  premium  clubs, 
but  a  portion,  at  least,  should  be  new 
names;  it  is  partly  to  get  these  that 

we  offer  premiums  to  canvassers . 

(/)  Specimen  Numbers,  Cards,  and 
Show-bills  will  be  supplied  free  as 
needed  by  canvassers,  but  they  should 
be  used  carefully  and  economically,  as 
they  are  very  costly. . . . (g)  Remit 
money  in  Checks  on  New  York  Banks 
or  Bankers,  payable  to  order  of  Orange 
Judd  &  Co.,  or  send  Post-office  Money' 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtain¬ 
able,  Register  Money  Letters,  affixing 
stamps  both  for  the  postage  and  re¬ 
gistry;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the 
letter  in  the  presence  of  the  Post¬ 
master,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  any  of  the  above  ways 
is  at  our  risk;  otherwise  it  is  not. 


[In  the  following  table  is  given  tUe  price  of  each  article,  and  the  number  of 
subscribers  required  to  get  it  free,  at  the  regular  rates,  $1.50  a  year  for  American 
Agriculturist,  and  $3.00  a  year  for  Hearth  and  Home  ;  also  at  the  club  rates  of  $1  and 
$2.30:  also  at  the  rates  of  $4  a  year  for  both  papers  together.]  53?-  Descrip¬ 
tions  of  Premiums  on  next  page. 

N.  B.—  In  all  Premium  Clubs  for  either  payer,  TWO  cojiies  of  Amet'ican 
Agriculturist  at  $1.50  each ,  and  ONE  copy  of  Hearth  and  Home  at  $3.00,  will 
count  exactly  the  same.  So  also  two  copies  of  American  Agriculturist  at  $1 
each,  and  one  copy  of  Hearth  and  Home  at  $2.50.  will  count  exactly  the  same. 
In  this  way  Premium  Clubs  can  be  made  up  from  the  2nd  and  4  th  columns, 
or  from  the  3  d  and  5th,  or  wholly  from  the  6th  column. 

(1)  (3)  Or  (3)  (4)  Or  (5) 

Table  of  Premiums  and  Terms, 

For  American  Agriculturist, 
and  fojr  Hearth  and  Home, 
for  tlie  Year  1873. 


Or  (6) 


Open  to  all— No  Competition. 


No.  Names  of  Premium  Articles. 
X— Knives  and  Forks  ( Patterson  Pros.). 

2—  Knives  and  Forks 

3—  Carver  and  Fork 


■si 


(do. 

(do. 


do.) 

do.) 


415 


00 
CO 
$5  50 


4—  French  Cook’s  Knife,  Fork ,  and  Steel. .  $4  25 

5—  Pocket  Knife  (Meriden  Cutlery  Co.)...  $j  go 

6—  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.)  ..  s-j  00 

7—  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.)  . .  $2  75 

8—  Ladies’  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.)  *2  r 

6—Mullum  in  Parvo  Knife  (.Miller  Bros.)  $3 

I  0—  Cake  Basket  (Lucius  Hart  Manf’g  Co.)?  12 

II  —  Revolving  Butler  Cooler  (do.  do.)  $8 

13 —Card  Beceiver  (do.  do.)  $7 

1  Nut-nicks  and  Crackers  (do.  do.)  $12 

1  <1— Half-Dozen  Napkin  Rings  (do.  do.).  $8 

15— One  Bozen  Teaspoons  (do.  do.).  $0 

lfi -One  Bozen  Tablespoons  (do.  do.). $12 

17— One  Bozen  Table  Forks  (do.  do.). $12 

is- Child’s  Cun  (do.  do.).  $2 

Pen,  Sit. Case  ( George  F.  Hawkes.)  $3 
*20 —  dnlrl  Pen  and  Silver  Case  (do.  do.).  $5 
21 — Gold  Pen.  Handle  gold-tipped  (do.  do.)  $fi 
y>3— Ladies’  Gob’.  Pen  and  Bubber  Case  (do.)  $fi 
23—  Paragon  P’t.  Revolving  Pencil  (do.).  $1 
2 Paragon  Pat,  Revolving  Pencil  (do.).  $3 

25—Pavson’s  Indelible  Ink . 

2fj-  " core’s  Floral  Set  (Moore  Man’ fig  Co)  $1 

27—  Steam  Engine .  $1 

28 - Garden  Reedsik  Flower  Bulbs(selection)  $2 

-Sewing  Machine  ( Grover  &  Baker) _ $55 

30—  Sewing  Machine  (Florence) . $65 


3  t 
35 

30—  }f°7od.eon 
37  —Melodeon 


Clothes'  Wringer  (Best — Ur 
DBlodeon.  b-octa.ve  (G.A.I 
5-or'ave  (do. 


do.) 


30— Silver  Watch  (American  Wotci 
4  0— Ladies’  Fine  Cold  Watch  (do. 
AX  —  Tlreerh- loading  Pocket  Rifle.  .. 


4i  —Hand  Cultivator 


do.) 


4  'V—Buildino  HI  or  lx  (Crandall) . 

4S— “  B^fs  0)nn  Boat  ”  (works  bv  St 
Worcester's  Great  Hlustr'ed  D>cti 
5*i—Any  bark  Volume  Aar ‘culturist 
5\—Any  Tu'o  Back  Volumes  do. 


5^— Any  Three  do. 
5^— Any  Four  do. 
£54— Fve  do. 
55— Any  Six  do. 
5d—Any  Seven  do. 
57  ”  ---  - 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


—( Each  dom 

Vol.  at  same  rate.) 

58 —Sixteen  Vol*.  XVTto  XXXI. 

50— Any  Back  Vol.  Agriculturist 

60— Any  Pro  Back 

Volumes  do. 

ftl  —Any  Three 

do. 

do. 

do. 

GVZ—Any  Four 

do. 

do. 

do. 

G-Q—Any  Five 

do. 

do. 

do. 

(t'l—An?/  Six 

do. 

do. 

do. 

<R5—  An?/  Seven 

do. 

do. 

do. 

(Ml— Any  FA ah t 

do. 

do. 

do. 

d7—Avy  Fine 

do. 

do. 

do. 

— (Each  adfi'l  Volume  at  same  rate) 

)  $ 

I  - 

$5  25 

!  $7  00 

1  $8  75 

(  B  1*10  50 
I  s  $12  25 
B  $14  00 

1 fc> 

I - $28  00 

I  ^  $2  50 
I  2  $5  00 
I  S  $7  50 
|  5  $10  00 
I  §  $12  50 
)  ft,  $15  00 
I  _•  $17  50 

I  2  $20  00 

I  S  $22  50 

1  ^  $10  66 


«8 -Sixteen  Vole.  XVTto  XXXI.  ,  . 

fiO  —Farmer’s  Bov’s  library .  $5  CO 

7 0—  Farmer’s  Bov’s  Library .  $8  25 

71 —  Farmer’s  Bov’s  Library  . $41  25 

72 —  Farmer’s  Bov’s  library . $45  75 

73 —  Farmer’s  Bart’s  L.ibrarv . $20  00 

7  A— Any  Back  Vnl.  Hearth  A  Home  (Bound).  $4  00 
75—4  „  ,,  T„  a  7 lack  Vais.  do.  do.  $8  00 

—(Uach  aunitional  Volume  at  same  rate.) 

7 <1-/1  <61  n  Library  (Your  Choice.)  )  4  .$'0  00 


77—  A  <615  Library 

78—  -1  830  Library 
7ft— ,1  *35  L  ihr-ary 

80—  A  830  Library 

81—  .4  835  Library 

82— 4  84  a  1  ihrary 

83— 4  84  5  Library 

84 —  4  85U  Library 

85— 4  8<40  Library 

86— 4  875  TAbrary 
Si -A  SI  00  Library 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


88—4.  Choice  of  Good,  Books. 


_cc$15  00 
§’£$20  00 
§  c.$25  00 
S£$30  00 
.■8,  $35  00 
8  o$40  00 
5- $15  00 
§£$50  00. 
«  _I$fiO  00 
2  A  $75  00 
“  100  00 
( See  Description.) 
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Every  Premium  article  is  new  and  of  the  very  best  manufacture.  No 
charge  is  made  for  packing  or  boxing  any  article  in  our  Premium  List.  The 
Pi'emiums .  Nos.  5  to  9,  19  to  25,  28,  50  to  73,  and  76  to  88 
inclusive,  will  each  be  delivered  FREE  of  all  charges ,  by  mail  or  express 
(at  the  Post-office  or  express  office  nearest  the  recipient ),  to  any  place  in  the  United 
States  or  Territories.— (No.  27  mailed  for  30  cents  extra.)  The  other  articles 
cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  after  leaving  the  manufacUmj  of  each,  by  any 
conveyance  desired.  See  Description  of  Premiums  on  Next  Page. 
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Descriptions  of  Preaninms. 

(For  number  of  Subscribers  required,  see  Table,  page  303.) 

Nos.  1,  3,  S.— American  Table  Cut- 
jeryo — We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  offer  really  good 
articles  of  American  manufacture,  such  as  are 
competing  successfully  with  the  best  foreign  make. 
Messrs.  Patterson  Bros.,  27  Park  Slow, 
who  supply  us  with  these  articles,  are  also  importers  of 
English  goods.  They  recommend  these  Knives,  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Meriden  Cutlery  Co.,  as  equal  to 
any  Cutlery  in  the  market,  and  their  recommendation  is 
a  guarantee,  wherever  they  are  known..  We  offer  two 
kinds  of  Knives,  and  three  sizes  of  each  kind.  No.  1 
have  Rubber  Handles,  which  are  actually  boiling-water 
proof,  so  that,  if  they  were  accidentally  to  remain  in  it 
for  several  minutes,  oteven  hours,  they  would  not  be  in¬ 
jured.  The  Blades  are  of  the  best  steel,  and  warranted. 
Dessert  size,  with  Forks,  sold  at  $15 _ For  24  subscrib¬ 

ers  at  $1.50,  or  80  at  $1,  we  will  give  cither  the  medium 
size  or  the  table  size,  sold  at  $16.00.  No.  2  have 
Ivory  Handles,  are  selected  with  great  care,  have  Steel 
Blades,  and  are  beautiful  goods.  Dessert  size,  with  Forks, 
sold  at  $20.00 ...  .For  33  subscribers,  at  $1.50,  or  110  at 
$1,  we  will  send  the  medium  size,  sold  at  $22.00  —  For 
35  at  $1.50.  or  116  at  $1,  we  will  send  the  Table  size, 
sold  at  $23.00.  The  Forks,  which  accompany  these 
Premiums,  Nos.  1  and  2,  are  made  of  genuine  Albata, 
and  warranted  double-plated  with  coin-silver.  These 
Forks  are  furnished  to  us  by  Messrs.  Patterson  Bros  — 
The  Carving-Knife  and  Fork  arc  made  by  THic  Mer¬ 
iden  Cutlery  Co.,  with  the  best  Ivory,  balanced 
Handles 

No.  4.— ffVencls.  ©oolk’s  Rorlc, 

am?  Steel. — This  is  a  long  (10  in.)  thin  Knife,  with 
Pat.  Rubber  Handle,  made  of  the  best  steel,  and  for  use 
rather  than  ornament ;  and  it  is  really  pleasing  to  see  how 
easily  it  slips  throughajoint  of  beef.  The  fork  and  steel 
are  made  to  match.  It  would  save  many  wry  faces,  and 
perhaps  hard  words,  were  it  in  general  use.  Made  by 
the  Meriden  Cutlery  Co. 

Nos.  5,  ft,  7,  8. — IPoclset  Knives. 

— Here’s  for  the  Boys  and  Girls ! — These  Premiums 
are  among  the  most  pleasing  and  useful  that  we  have  ever 
offered.  Every  boy,  and  girl  too,  wants  a  pocket  knife. 
We  give  them  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  most  valuable 
one  for  merely  a  little  effort.  These  knives  are  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  JWcvidon  Cutlery  Co.,  49  Cham¬ 
bers  st.,  New  York,  whose  work  is  equal  to  any 
done  in  this  country  or  Europe.  No.  5  is  a  neat,  sub¬ 
stantial  Knife,  with  three  blades  and  buck-horn  handle. 
No.  6  is  a  still  finer  article,  with  four  blades  and  pearl 
handle.  No.  7  is  an  elegant  Knife,  with  five 
blades  and  shell  handle.  No.  S  is  a  Lady’s  Pocket  Knife, 
a  beautiful  article,  with  four  blades  and  shell  handle. 

No.  IK — Militant  in  Raw©  B*oclcet 
Knife. — This  is  a  most  attractive  as  well  as  useful  Pre¬ 
mium,  from  the  well-known  manufacturers,  Miller 
Bro’s  Cutlery  Co.,  West  Meriden,  Conn. 
It  comprises,  in  one  knife-handle,  a  large  and  a 
small  blade,  a  screw-driver,  a  saw,  a  strong  hook,  a  nut¬ 
cracker,  a  brad-awl,  a  gimlet,  a  corkscrew,  a  pointer,  a 
slim  punch,  tweezers,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  it  can  he 
used  for  various  other  purposes  which  will  at  once  sug¬ 
gest  Ihemselves  to  any  smart  hoy  or  man.  It  is  a  pocket¬ 
ful!  of  tools  weighing  but  two  ounces.  The  knives  will 
he  sent  anywhere  in  our  country,  post-paid. 

No.  1ft.  —  ©alee  Raslcet. — A  new  pat¬ 
tern,  oval-shaped,  or  square,  nicely  chased — a  very  taking, 
useful,  and  beautiful  table  ornament.  This,  with  otherart.i- 
cles  that  follow,  is  made  by  the  Lucius  Hart  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  of  Now. laud  15  S5u  rling  Slij>, 
New  York  City,  and  is  warranted  by  them  to  ho  of  the 
best  triple  plate.  Mr.  Hart,  “  the  veteran  Sunday-school 
man,”  was  engaged  in  the  same  place  and  business  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  We  have  known  him  and 
his  work  for  many  years,  and  have  taken  pleasure  in  com¬ 
mend  Vigand  guaranteeing  its  value  to  boas  represented. 
We  believe  the  Company  which  bears  his  name  is  fully 
sustaining  his  reputation.  The  amount  of  silver  upon 
plated  ware  depends  wholly  upon  the  will  and  integrity 
of  tlie  manufacturer.  We  could  give  nearly  as  good -look¬ 
ing  plated  ware  for  less  than  half  the  money. 

>'«.  HI. — Revolving'  Slnttev-Cloolei*. 
— This  is  a  really  good  and  useful  article.  It  is  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  a  very  little  ice  in  the  holder  under  the  plate 
will  keep  butter  cool  and  fresh  for  a  long  time  on  the 
table,  even  in  the  hottest  weather.  The  cover  revolves 
underneath  the  plate  for  use,  and  over  for  protection. 
The  whole  is  in  four  pieces,  which  can  all  he  taken 
apart  for  washing.  From  same  house  as  No.  10. 

No.  IS. — Card  Receiver-.  —  This  is  a 
beautiful  ornament,  as  well  as  a  useful  article.  It  is  finely 


chased  and  gilt-lined,  and,  like  the  three  preceding,  is 
from  the  Lucius  Hart  Manufacturing  Co. 

No.  18.—  Nat  IPiclcs  and  Crackers. 

— Here  are  twelve  nut-picks,  elegantly  chased,  of  medal¬ 
lion  pattern,  with  two  handsome  nut-crackers,  in  a  mo¬ 
rocco-covered  case.  From  the  same  house  as  No.  10. 

No.  1-1.  —  Half  -  UoKCBt  Napkin- 
Rings. — These  rings  are  beautifully  chased,  and  in  a 
morocco-covered  case.  From  the  same  house  as  No.  10. 

No.  15.— ©rae  Ho*eia  Teaspoons. — 
No.  1®. — ©sae  llossesa  Table-Spoons. — 
These  are  “figured  tips,”  Olive-leaf  Pattern,  all  of  the 
same  metal,  plating,  etc.,  and  from  the  same  makers  as 
No.  it).  They  are  far  cheaper  than  anything  we  have 
found  at  half  the  price,  and  are  well  worth  working  for. 

No.  14. — ©s«e  Slozsen  TabloForlts. 

— The  same  description  and  remarks  apply  to  these  as  to 
No.  16.  We  select  as  premiums  only  such  articles  as  we 
can  warrant  in  quality  and  price.  All  these  articles  come 
from  the  Lucius  Hart,  Manufacturing  Co. 

No.  18. — Child's  Cap. — A  beautiful  gift 
for  the  little  one-year-old.  It  is  made  by  the  Lucius 
Hart  Manufacturing  Co.  Triple-plated  on  the 
outside  and  gilded  on  the  inside.  It  never  breaks,  and 
will  last  for  many  years — indeed,  be  a  life-keepsake. 

Nos.  1ft,  SO,  21. — dolt!  IPeais  :  with  ever- 
pointed  Pencils,  in  extension,  coin-silver  cases. — Premium 
No.  19  contains  the  best  No.  4  Gold  Pen  ;  and  No.  20  the 
best  No.  6  Gold  Pen,  which  is  the  same  style,  but  larger. 
No.  21  contains  No.  7  Gold  Pen,  in  Gold-tipped  Ebony 
Holder.  Each  pen  will  ho  seift  in  a  neat  leather  case  by 
mail,  post-paid.  These  pens  are  made  by  Geo.  F. 
HawfeeSj  No.  GG  Nassau  St.,  and  have  obtained 
an  excellent  reputation.  We  have  known  the  maker 
and  his  goods  for  many  years,  and  can  recommend  them. 


No.  213. — ¥.<;s«lEes’  €3o!tl  IPen, 

in  Rubber  Case,  Gold  Mounted,  with  Screw  Extension, 
and  Gold  Ever-pointed  Pencil.  A  beautiful  present  for  a 
lady  teacher  or  friend.  Same  maker  as  No.  19. 


N  os.  28,  24.  —  IPairag'Oii  Rafent 

Revolving  Pencil. — This  is  a  beautiful  Pocket 
Pencil,  which  is  extended  or  closed  by  pulling  or 
pressing  the  head.  They  are  made  with  great  care,  and 
every  Pencil  warranted  to  work  perfectly.  They  are  gold- 
plated,  and  will  last  for  years.  We  offer  two  patterns, 
one  for  ladies,  with  ring  for  chain,  at  $1.50  each,  and  one 
of  heavier  and  firmer  plate,  at  $3.00.  Same  maker  as  No.  19. 

No.  25. — Payson’s  Indelible  IebSv, 
ami  Briggs’s  Marking-Pen  Combination. 
— Payson’s  Indelible  Ink  is  too  well  known  to  need  fur¬ 
ther  commendation.  It  is  almost  indispensable  in  the 
family.  Briggs’s  Marking-Pen  has  been  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  for  fifteen  years,  and  is  justly  celebrated  for  all  kinds 
of  marking,  and  particularly  for  writing  upon  coarse 
fabrics.  The  Pen  and  Ink  are  put  up  in  a  neat  case,  be¬ 
ing  thus  portable,  always  ready  for  use,  and  protected 
from  loss  or  injury  by  evaporation  or  breakage. 

No.  2®. — Moore’s  IFIornl  8et. — This 
is  a  beautiful  Premium — a  complete  set  of  Ladies’  or 
Children's  Garden  'Pools  for  the  cultivation  of 
flowers,  consisting  of  a  Floral  Hoe,  Spade,  Fork,  and  Rake. 
They  are  made  of  the  best  steel  and  iron,  with  finely  pol¬ 
ished  hard-wood  handles,  light,  durable,  and  highly  finish¬ 
ed,  and  each  set  inclosed  in  a  box.  They  will  be  found 
very  convenient  in  the  garden  and  greenhouse,  and  are 
pleasing  toys  for  the  little  folks.  Made  by  the  Moore 
Manufacturing  Company,  Kensington,  Ct. 

No.  24. — Sftetmt-IEsBg'EMO.  —  This  is  a 
veritable  steam-engine ;  one  that  will  GO :  and  a  capital, 
intensely  interesting,  and  instructive  article  for  boys, 
and  grown-up  people  too.  Our  eleven-year-old  boy  ran 
his  engine  an  average  of  an  hour  or  more  a  day  for  six 
months;  he  exhibited  it  in  motion  to  many  of  his  play¬ 
mates,  hitched  on  various  toy  machinery,  and  St  ap¬ 
peared  to  go  just  as  well  as  when  first  started. 

No.  28. — Very  Choice  Garden  Seeds 
and  Flower  Bulbs.— We  have  taken  special  pains 
to  have  prepared  by  Messrs.  IS.  K.  Bliss  &  Sous, 
23  Park  Place  and  20  Murray  Street,  whose 
seed  establishment  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  best  in 
the  country,  a  list  of  seeds  and  bulbs  of  the  very 
choicest  kinds,  and  the  most  useful  varieties.  Though 
some  arc  rare  (and  costly),  all  have  been  tested 


and  found  excellent.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  a  valuable  assortment  of  seeds,  as  this 
premium  allows  yon  to  select  from  the  list  below  any 
that  may  be  desired,  to  tlie  amount  of  two  dollars. 
If  more  is  wanted,  it  of  course  is  only  needful  to  secure 
two  or  more  of  the  premiums, and  select  seeds  accordingly. 
All  delivered  free :  1  Pkt.  Early  Wyman  Cabbage,  25c.;  Dio- 
seorea  Batatas,  or  Chinese  Potato,  per  doz.  bulblets,  25c.; 
Moore’s  Early  Concord  Corn,  y2  pint  pkt.,  25c.;  Laxton’s 
Alpha  Peas,  y,  pint  pkt.,  25c.;  Trophy  Tomato,  14  oz.  pkt., 
50c.;  )4  oz.  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbage,  50c.;  54  oz.  Im¬ 
proved  American  Savoy,  do.,  25c.;  14  oz.  Improved  Bruns¬ 
wick,  do.,  25c.;  >4  oz-  Premium  Flat  Dutch,  do.,  20c.;  y2  oz. 
Improved  Red  Dutch,  do.,  for  pickling,  25c.;  54  lb.  Bliss’s 
Improved  Long  Orange  Carrot,  50c.;  1  pkt.  Perpetual 
Spinach  Beet,  25c.;  y,  oz.  Boston  Market  Celery,  25c.;  S? 
oz.  Dewing’s  Improved  Early  Turnip  Beet,  25c.;  1  pint 
McLean’s  Little  Gem  Peas,  30c.;  1  pkt.  New  Black  Pekin 
Egg-Plant,  25c.;  1  pint  Crosby’s  Extra  Early  Sugar  Corn, 
25c.;  1  pkt.  (ten  seeds)  General  Grant  Cucumber,  25c.; 

1  oz.  Boston  Market  Tomato,  50c.;  1  ounce  Con¬ 
over’s  Colossal  Asparagus,  25c. ;  1  pi-nt  New 

Dwarf  Wax  Beans,  50c.;  i  pkt.  New  Egyptian  Blood 
Turnip  Beet,  15c.;  1  pkt.  Early  White  Erfurt  Cauliflower, 
23c.  ;  1  pkt.  Early  Simpson  Lettuce,  25c.;  1  pkt.  New 
Garnishing  Kale,  25c.;  1  pkt.  Latakia  Tobacco,  25c.;  2oz. 
Conn.  Seed  Leaf  Tobacco,  50c.;  1  pkt.  Early  Paris  Cauli¬ 
flower,  25c.;  1  oz.  Finest  Cucumber  Seed,  for  pickling,  25c.; 

2  oz.  Genuine  Hubbard  Squash,  50c.;  2  oz.  True  Boston 
Marrow,  do.,  50c.;  2  oz.  Turban,  do.,  50c.;  1  Lilitim  aura- 
tum,  or  New  Gold-handed  Lily,  from  Japan,  50c.;  1  Lili- 
nm  lancifolinm  rnbrum.  Japan  Lily,  red,  40c.;  1  Lilium 
lancifolium  album.  Japan  Lily,  white,  40c.;  1  doz.  Gladi¬ 
oluses,  fine  mixed  varieties,  $1.50  ;  1  doz.  Mexican  Tiger 
Flowers,  $1.25;  1  doz.  Tuberoses,  Double  Italian,  best. 
$1.50;  1  doz.  Hyacinths,  double  and  single,  in  three 
colors,  red,  blue,  and  white  (for  fall  planting),  $1.50;  4 
doz.  Tulips,  double  and'single,  early  and  late  (for  fall 
planting), $2.00  ;  100  Crocuses,  fine  varieties  (for  fall), $1.00. 

Nos.  2ft,  8ft,  31.— Sewing1  Machines. 

— “A  good  Sewing  Machine  lightens  the  labor  and  pro¬ 
motes  the  health  and  happiness  of  those  at  home.”  We 
offer  a  choice  6 f  three  of  the  best  of  the  leading  machines, 
all  of  which  have  been  thoroughly  tested  in  our  own  fam¬ 
ilies,  and  give  entire  satisfaction.  While  all  are  valuable, 
each  has  some  excellence  peculiar  to  itself.  The  <3  rover 
&  Baker  Machine  is  remarkable  for  the  elasticity  of  its 
stitch,  which  is  at  the  same  time  very  firm  and  durable. 
The  structure  of  the  seam  is  such  that,  though  it  be  cut 
or  broken  at  intervals  of  only  a  few  stitches,  it  will  nei¬ 
ther  open,  run,  nor  ravel.  It  sows  directly  from  two  spools. 

without  rewinding . The  Florence  Machine  makes 

different  stitches,  each  being  alike  on  both  sides  of 
the  fabric.  One  of  its  special  advantages  is  that  it  has 
the  reversible  feed  motion,  which  enables  the  operator,  by 
simply  turning  a  thumb-screw,  to  have  the  work  run 
either  to  the  right  or  left,  to  stay  any  part  of  the  seam,  or 
fasten  the  ends  of  seams  without  turning-the  fabric.  The 
Willcox  <&  Gibbs  Machine  excels  in  the  exceeding 
simplicity  of  its  construction.  Very  little  instruction  and 
.ingenuity  are  required  to  understand  the  few  parts  of 
which  it  is  composed,  and  their  use  ;  and  there  is  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  getting  it  ont  of  order,  until  the  parts  are  fairly 
worn  out.  One  of  its  strongest  recommendations  is  the 
ease  with  which  it  is  worked ,  taxing  the  strength  of  the 
operator  less  than  other  machines.  The  new  table  and 
pedals  are  great  improvements.  All  these  machines 
have  constantly  increasing  sales,  showing  the  public  esti¬ 
mate  of  their  value.  Either  of  them  will  prove  a  great 
treasure  in  any  household — worth  more  than  $500.  The 
$500,  at  7  per  cent  interest,  would  yield  (less  taxes)  about 
$32.  Most  families  require  at  least  four  months  of  steady 
liand-sewing  a  year,  costing,  if  all  hired,  not  less  than 
$24  a  month,  hoard  included,  or  $96  a  year.  With  a 
Sewing  Machine,  a  woman,cnn  sew  more  in  one  month 
than  in  four  months  by  hand.  Here  is  a  clear  saving  of 
$72.  But  far  above  this — the  everlasting  “  Stitch,  stitch, 
stitch.”  the  bending  over  the  work,  and  theloss  of  sleep, 
have  brought  tens  of  thousands  to  early  graves.  We  say 
to  every  man,  Get  your  wife  a  Sewing  Machine,  even  if 
you  have  to  sell  a  favori  te  horse  or  an  acre  or  two  of 
i  laud — get  the  Sewing  Machine  any  way.  If  you  can  get 
one  through  our  premium-list — well ;  hut  get  the  machine. 
— No  charge  for  boxing  the  machines.  They  go  safely  as 
freight.  Send  for  circulars,  giving  full  instructions,  to 
Grover  <fc  Baker  fflf’g  Co.,  7SG  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Florence  Sewing  M’ne  Co.,'  39  Union  Square. 
Willcox  &  Gibbs  Mf’g  Co.,  658  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

No.  3S.-Bcclrwilli  $H©  Sewing. 
Machine.— While  we  advise  buying  a  $55  to  $65 
Sewing-Machine,  we  have  long  been  looking  for  one 
which,  while  brought  by  its  low  price  within  the 
reach  of  multitudes  who  can  not  afford  the  valuable 
higher  cost  machines,  should  he  at  the  same  time 
worthy  of  commendation.  This  we  have  found  at  last. 
The  Beckwith  Machine  is  well  and  strongly  made,  is 
simple,  its  use  being  quickly  learned,  is  applicable  to 
almost  all  kinds  of  family  sewing,  and  has  already  been 
tested  so  thoroughly  that  hundreds  of  testimonials,  from 
all  quarters,  have  been  given  by  tho^e  who  are  delighted 
with  its  work.  Each  machine  is  put  >1  a  neat,  compact 
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box,  with  hemmer  and  guide.,  oil-can  with  oil.  thread,  dif¬ 
ferent-sized  needles,  etc.,  with  full  printed  directions  for 
using.  We  offer  these  Machines  on  our  Premium  List. 
We  will  sell  them  to  any  who  may  wish  to  buy,  for  $10 
each,  delivering  to  any  express  office  in  this  city. 

3io.  S?5.  • —  S-’atstiSy  Knit¬ 

ting  Machine.— This  is  a  practical  and  efficient 
machine,  simple  in  construction,  works  very  easily,  j 
makes  scarcely  any  noise,  occupies  but  little  space,  can 
be  attached  to  any  common  table,  and  be  removed  in¬ 
stantly  by  simply  turning  a  thumb-screw.  It  can  be 
worked  by  any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence,  after  a  | 
careful  perusal  of  the  accompanying  book  of  instructions  j 
and  a  little  patient  practice.  A  great  variety  of  articles  j 
have  been  made  with  this  machine,  and  it  is  capable  of 
producing  many  more  and  different  kinds.  A  complete 
stocking,  heel,  toe,  andall,  can  be  knit  in  ten  minutes  by 
a  skillful  operator,  and  socks,  sacks,  hoods,  skirts,  mit¬ 
tens,  undergarments,  etc.,  in  remarkably  quick  time. 
Send  for  circular  to  Dana  Bickford,  General 
Agent,  6S9  Broadway,  New  York.  For  52 
subscribers  at  $1.50,  or  162  at  $1.00,  we  will  send  the  ma¬ 
chine  with  black  walnut  table,  price  $33. 


Ho.  ffi-4. — T3>®ty',s  Improved.  Oof  Isos 
■Washer,  with  the  Metropolitan  Balance  Weight.  Over 
seventy-five  thousand  families  in  the  United  States  are 
using  the  Doty  Washing  Machine,  and  we  believe  the 
improved  machine  has  no  superior.  The  “help”  use  it 
and  like  it.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars  to  55.  C. 
Browning,  33  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York, 
or  to  Metropolitan  Washing  Maclaine  Co., 
Middletield,  Ct.  It  goes  cheaply  by  freight  or  Ex. 

155.— Universal  C’lsitlaes  ‘Wring’- 

er. — Avery  useful,  time-saving,  strength-saving,  c.lot.hes- 
‘saving  implement,  that  should  be  in  evrnj  family.  The 
wringing  of  clothes  by  hand  is  hard  upon  the  hands, 
arms,  and  chest,  and  the  twisting  stretches  and  breaks 
the  fibers  with  lever  power.  With  the  Wringing  Ma¬ 
chine,  the  garments  are  passed  rapidly  between  elastic 
rollers,  which  press  the  water  out  better  than  hand  wring¬ 
ing,  and  as  fast  as  one  can  pick  up  the  articles. 
We  have  given  thousands  of  these  premiums,  with  almost 
universal  satisfaction.  They  are  made  by  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Washing  Machine  Co.,  Middlefleld,  Ct. 
15.  C.  Browning,  33  Cortlandt  st.,  N.  Y. 

5545,  557. —  SJelodcons,-  These  are 
excellent  and  desirable  instruments,  for  the  Home  Circle, 
for  small  Churches,  for  Sunday-schools,  for  Day  Schools, 
Academies,  etc.  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music  in  a  school 
has  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  pupils.  We  have  seen 
the  whole  tone  and  character  of  a  school  improved  by  in¬ 
troducing  a  Melodeon. — Set  the  pupils  to  work  and  they 
will  raise  a  club  of  subscribers  for  this  premium.  We 
offer  the  Mclodeons  made  by  Messrs.  Geo.  A.  Prince 
&  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for  we  know  them  to  be 
good.  A  large  one  in  our  own  Sunday-school  room  has 
been  there  thirteen  years,  and  is  to-day  just  as  good  as 
when  first  purchased,  though  used  from  time  to  time  by 

a  large  number  of  persons. - Several  clergymen  have 

obtained  this  premium  for  themselves,  their  Churches,  or 
Sunday-school  rooms.  The  clubs  of  subscribers  were 

quickly  raised  among  the  members  of  their  parishes. - 

Many  others  can  get  a  Melodeon  for  their  home  use. 
Send  a  postage-stamp  to  the  makers  and  get  their  illus¬ 
trated  descriptive  circular.  These  Mclodeons  will  be 
shipped  direct  from  the  manufactory  at  Buffalo.  They  can 
go  safely  as  freight  or  by  express.  If  an  Organ  should  be 
wanted  instead  of  a  Melodeon,  we  can  supply  it  for  an  in¬ 
creased  number  of  subscribers  in  proportion  to  the  value. 


re<>.  558.— Steinway  IMano.— Seven  Oc¬ 
tave  Rosewood  Case,  Solid  Rosewood  Desk,  Large 
Front,  Round  Corners  ;  Overstrung  Base,  Full  Iron 
Frame,  Patent  Agraffe  Treble,  Carved  Legs,  and 
Carved  Lyre.— This'  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  Pre¬ 
miums  ever  offered  ;  regular  and  only  price  $650.  That 
this  magnificent  instrument  comes  from  the  celebrated 
establishment  of  Messrs.  Stein  way  <fc  Sons,  Nos. 
109  &  8  I  t  East  3  4tli  St.,  is  enough  to  say  ;  but  it 
is  due  to  these  enterprising  manufacturers  to  state  that, 
while  their  pianos  have  repeatedly  received  the  First 
Premiums,  by  the  award  of  the  most  competent  judges 
the  world  can  produce,  at.  the  Universal  Exposition,  In 
Paris,  they  received  the  First  Grand  Gold  Medal  for 
American  Pianos  in  all  three  styles  exhibited,  viz. : 
Grand,  Square,  and  Upright.  The  following  official  cer¬ 
tificate  was  signed  by  the  President  and  the  five  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  International  Jury:  “Paris,  July  20th,  1S67. 
I  certify  that  the  First  Gold  Medal  for  American  Pianos 
has  been  unanimously  awarded  to  Messrs.  Steinjvay  by 
the  Jury  of  the  International  Exhibition.  First  on  the 
List  in  Class  X.”  The  Society  of  Fine  Arts  in  Paris 
unanimously  awarded  Steinway  <&  Sons  their  only  annual 
Testimonial  Medal  for  1S07.  The  President  of  the  Mu¬ 
sical  Department  of  that  Society  reports:  “The  pianos 


of  Messrs.  Steinway  appear  to  me,  as  well  as  to  all  the 
artists  who  have  tried  them,  superior  to  all  that  have 
been  made  to  this  day  in  the  entire  world.”  The  best 
judges  in  America  say  the  same.  IV e  also  speak  from 
personal  knowledge,  as  each  of  our  partners  has  one  at 
home  and  desires  no  better.  This  splendid  premium 
may  be  secured  by  many  persons.  Only  G2.5  subscribers 
are  required  to  do  it.  Several  have  obtained  this  pre¬ 
mium.  It  will  pay  for  even  a  year’s  labor.  Classes  of 
young  ladies  at  school  might  unite  in  canvassing,  and 
obtain  a  present  for  a  Teacher,  or  a  Piano  for  their 
school-room.  We  shall  he  glad  to  give  this  premium  to  a 
large  number.  Send  to  Messrs.  Stein  way  &  Sons, 
New  York  City,  for  a  free  circular  describing  it. 

3<o.  559.— A  Wtiilicli. — The  Watches 

made  by  the  American  Watch  Co.,  Waltham, 
Mass.,  have  peculiarities  of  excellence  which  place 
them  above  all  foreign  rivalry.  The  substitution  of 
machinery  for  hand  labor  has  been  followed  not  only 
by  greater  simplicity,  but  by  a  precision  in  detail, 
and  accuracy  and  uniformity  in  their  time-keeping 
qualities,  which  by  the  old  method  of  manufacture  arc 
unattainable.  A  smoothness  and  certainty  of  movement 
are  secured  which  proceed  from  the  perfect  adaptation  of 
every  piece  to  its  place.  The  extent  of  the  Waltham 
establishment,  the  combination  of  skilled  labor,  with  ma¬ 
chinery  perfect  and  ample,  enable  them  to  offer  watches 
at  lower  rates  than  any  other  manufacturers.  Then- 
annual  manufacture  is  said  to  he  double  that  of  all  other 
makers  in  this  country  combined,  and  much  larger  than 
the  entire  manufacture  of  England.  The  mechanical  im¬ 
provements  and  valuable  inventions  of  the  last  fifteen 
years,  whether  home  or  foreign  in  their  origin,  have  been 
brought  to  their  aid,  and  the  presence  of  over  400,000 
Waltham  Watches  in  the  pockets  of  the  people,  is  the 
best  proof  of  the  public  approval.  We  offer  a  Silver  watch, 
jeweled,  with  chronometer  balance,  warranted  by  this 
Company  as  made  of  the  best  materials  in  the  best  manner, 
and  in  pure  coin-silver  “  hunting”  case ;  weight  3  oz. 
This  watch  wo  offer  as  one  of  our  Premiums,  with  the  full¬ 
est  confidence.  Upon  the  movement,  of  each  of  these 
watches  will  he  engraved,  “American  Agriculturist. 
Made  by  the  American  Watcii  Co.,  Waltham,  Mass.” 


No.  44».— SLaslies’  IFinse  <3o!«l  Watch. 

—This  elegant  Premium  will  delight  our  friends  who 
may  receive  it.  Our  arrangement  with  the  American 
Watcii  Co.  (see  No.  39  above)  includes  these  beautiful 
gold  watches.  They  are  full-jeweled,  in  18-carat  “  hunt¬ 
ing”  cases,  warranted  to  he  made  of  the  best  materials, 
and  possessing  every  requisite  for  a  reliable  Time-Keep¬ 
er.  Upon  the  movement,  of  each  Premium  Watch  will 
be  engraved  “  Am.  Agriculturist.  Made  by  the 
Am.  Watch  Co.,  Waltham,  Mass.” 

,3io.  41. — lls,ecc'5a=S«:5<!EDig-  IPoclket 

Bide.— This  remarkable  little  fire-arm  weighs  only 
eleven  ounces,  yet  shoots  with  great  accuracy  and 
power  from  30  to  100  yards,  or  more,  and  can  be  loaded 
and  fired  five  times  a  minute.  It  can  be  carried  in  a  side 
pocket,  and  is  accompanied  by  an  extension  breech, 
so  that  it  may  he  used  either  as  a  pistol  or  rifle.  It  is 
put  up  in  a  neat  mahogany  case,  with  250  rounds  of  am¬ 
munition.  The  manufacturers  are  Messrs.  .5.  Stevens 
&  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  and  the  rifles  are 
sold  at  retail  by  Messrs.  Cooper.  Harris  &  Hodgkins, 
No.  177  Broadway.  jjgjp~  Without  the  mahogany  case, 
we  will  give  the  weapon,  all  complete,  with  100  cart¬ 
ridges,  packed  in  a  pasteboard  box,  on  receipt  of  18 
subscribers,  at  $1.50  each.  Fora  full  description  see 
American  Agriculturist  for  Jan.  1869,  page  32. 


So.  43. — E5onl>lc-'K£ai’rcl  (Sim;  on 

Fowling  Piece. — These  guns  are  the  genuine  London 
“Twist”  barrel,  Patent  Breech,  Bar  Lock,  ebony  ram¬ 
rod,  and  in  all  respects  desirable.  Their  caliber  and 
length  of  barrel  vary,  and  may  be  ordered  to  suit  the 
kind  of  shooting  to  be  done.  They  are  furnished  for  this 
Premium  by  Messrs.  Cooper,  Harris  <fc  Eloilg- 
kins,  8  77  Broadway,  well  known  as  one  of  the 
most  reliable  and  best  houses  in  their  line  of  business, 
and  they  highly  recommend  this  particular  gun,  and 
guarantee  it  in  every  respect.  It  is  from  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  favorably  known  English  manufacturers. 
The  price  is  not  put  on  in  fancy  carving  and  plating  for 
show,  hilt  in  the  gun  itself.  This  Premium  includes  Gun, 
Powder-Flask,  Shot-Pouch,  and  Wad-Cutter. 


Ho.  455.— Charles  Pi’att’s  Astral 

Oil  supplies  a  great  Public  Want  for  a  Safe,  Reliable 
Illuminating  Oil.  It  is  manufactured  by  him  and  packed 
only  in  the  Guarantee  Patent  Cans,  expressly  for  Family 
Use.  It  has  more  body,  and  an  equal  quantity  will  burn 
longer  and  give  more  light  than  other  oils.  The  constant 
recurrence  of  explosions,  fires,  devastation,  and  death 
resulting  from  the  use  of  what  is  called  Kerosene  Oil— hut 
really  a  mixture  of  Benzine,  TjTaphtha,  and  other  highly 
inflammable  substances,  the  use  or  sale  @f  which  is  an  in¬ 


fringement  of  United  States  Law — has  induced  ns  to  place 
this  article  on  our  premium-list  as  a  humanitarian  ns  well 
as  a  useful  act.  The  Board  of  Health  of  the  city  of  New 
York  have  examined  scores  of  samples  of  Oil  obtained 
from  as  many  different  dealers  in  this  city,  and  nearly  all 
have  been  found  far  below  the  Government  standard  and 
entirely  unfit  for  use.  This  “  Astral  Oil  ”  is  from  the 
House  of  Clias.  Pratt,  108  Fulton  St.  Mr.  P., 
a  merchant  of  high  reputation,  will  keep  up  the  article  to 
its  present  standard.  It  lias  been  tested,  and  fully  in¬ 
dorsed  by  the  highest  scientific  authorities  in  the 
land.  The  Guaranty  Cans  are  made  of  tin.  and  sealed  so 
that  none  of  the  oil  can  be  removed  without  breaking  the 
seal,  thus  securing  safety  in  transportation.  The  can  is 
inclosed  in  a  strong  wooden  case,  and  may  ho  returned 
for  refilling.  For  19  subscribers  at  $1.50,  or  65  at  $1.00, 
we  will  send  a  case  containing  8  2  one-gallon  Guaranty 
Cans  of  Oil,  which  may  he  distributed  among  a  club. 


3fo.  44. — Comstock’s  3few  Cul¬ 

tural  Implements  Combined.— The  Hand  Culti¬ 
vator  and  Onion  Weeder  will  do  the  work  of  six  men  with 
hoes.  It  pulls  the  weeds  and  thoroughly  pulverizes  the 
soil.  It  is  as  much  superior  to  the  hoe  for  all  small  drill 
culture,  as  the  mowers  and  reapers  are  to  the  scythe  and 
cradle.  The  Seed  <S'oMi«?'istlie  most  perfect  small-seed  drill 
we  have  seen.  It  sows  Beet,  Parsnip,  and  other  difficult 
seeds  with  the  greatest  regularity,  and  it  is  specially 
adapted  to  sowing  Onion  seed  at  the  rate  of  4,  5,  or  6 
pounds  to  the  acre.  It  is  readily  attached  to  the  Culti¬ 
vator.  The  Strawberry  Cutler  takes,  off  the  runners  and 
at  the  same  time  cultivates  between  the  rows.  After 
another  year’s  trial  of  these  implements  on  our  own 
grounds,  and  the  entire  satisfaction  they  have  given  to  all 
who  ordered  them  of  us  as  premiums,  we  offer  them  again 
and  recommend  them  as  being  all  the  inventor  claims — 
“  the  best  in  the  world.”  For  19  subscribers  at  $1.50,  or 
65  at  $1.00,  we  will  give  the  Cultivator  and  Weeder  and 

Strawberry  Cutter,  price  $12.00 _ For  22  at  $1 .50,  or  75 

at  $1.00,  we  will  send  the  Cultivator  and  Weeder  and 

Seed  Sower,  price  $15.00 _ For  27  at  $1.50,  orOO  at  $1.00, 

wo  will  send  a® these  implements  complete,  price  $1S.00. 
Manufactured  by  Comstock  Brothers,  East 
Hartford,  Ct.,  who  furnish  descriptive  circulars 
to  all  applicants.  See  cuts  in  American  Agriculturist, 
page  127,  I860,  and  page  118, 1870. 

No.  45.— The  American  Ssalumerg'etl 

Puntp. — Every  family  needs  a  reliable  pump,  capable 
of  raising  water  easily  and  rapidly  from  the  bottom  of 
the  well,  be  it  deep  or  shallow — one  that  is  durable, 
that  will  not  get  out  of  order,  or  be  liable  to  injury  from 
frost  or  gravel.  When  we  add  to  these  the  qualities  of  a 
powerful  force-pump,  ability  to  throw  water  60  or  70  feet 
from  a  hose-pipe,  and  a  construction  which  renders  freez¬ 
ing  an  impossibility,  though  it  stand  out  of  doors,  we 
think  we  have  a  family  and  farm  pump  which  we  can  con¬ 
scientiously  recommend.  No.  1  will  raise  20  gallons  of 
water  a  minute.  This  isthe  pump  offered  in  the  list.  No. 
2,  30  to  35  gallons.  No.  3  will  raise  two  bbls.  per  minute 
from  an  ordinary  well ;  and  there  are  larger  sizes.  Either 
of  these  pumps  will  he  furnished  for  the  same  number  of 
subscribers  required  for  other  premiums  of  the  same  price. 
The  pump  is  set  in  the  well,  and  nothing  but  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  brake  and  spout  appear  above  tlie  platform. 
Send  for  Circulars,  to  the  Bridgeport  Mantifac- 
t ii ring  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Ct.,  or  at  5.5  Cham¬ 
bers  St.,  New  York. 

445. — IPstBiiifly  Settles.— These' scales, 
combining  the  advantages  of  counter  and  platform  scales, 
are  peculiarly  adapted  to  household  purposes.  They 
weigh  from  Vi  ounce  to  240  lbs.  They  have  a  scoop,  or 
pan,  for  weighing  flour,  sugar,  or  other  house  stores,  and 
a  platform  for  heavier  articles,  and  are  just  such  an  appa¬ 
ratus  as  is  needed  for  in-door  or  out-door  use,  occupying 
less  than  2  feet  square.  These  scales  are  manufactured 
by  the  well-known  Fairbanks  &  Co.,  No.  252 
Broadway,  New  York,  whose  weighing  apparatus 
has  long  ranked  as  the  standard  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Send  to  them  for  circulars,  if  desired. 

3io.  47. — Crandall's  Improved 
Building  Blocks  furnish  a  most  attractive 
amusement  for  children.  Churches,  Dwellings,  Barns, 
Mills,  Fences,  Furniture,  etc.,  in  almost  endless  va¬ 
riety,  can  be  built  with  them,  and  the  structures  re¬ 
main  so  firm  as  to  be  carried  about.  For  developing  the 
ingenuity  and  taste  of  children  they  are  uuequaled.  The 
Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat  boxes,  accompanied  by  a 
large  illustrated  sheet  giving  various  designs  of  buildings, 
etc.  This  is  one  of  the  most  successful  toys  ever  invented. 

3io,  4S. — UB.  4>.  B5. — Tlan  “Hoy’s 

Own  Boat”— a  Beal  Toy  Steamboat,  that 
will  propel  itself  on  the  water  for  over  half  an  hour. 
This  beautiful  t»y  is  durably  made,  elegantly  finished, 
and  is  just  the  thing  for  bath-tubs  in  winter  and  ponds 
and  streams  in  summer.  The  boat  is  18  inches  long,  and 
fitted  with  Ryder’s  Dollar  Steam-Engine  and  Dodge’s 
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Propeller.  The  engine  has  a  perfect-working  safety- 
valve,  whereby  any  excess  of  steam  passes  oft'.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  pleasing  and  instructive  toys  ever  produced. 
Printed  directions  for  management  accompany  each  boat. 

No,  49. — (srent  Dictionary. — 

Worcester’s  Large  Pictorial  Unabridged  Edition, 
containing  .1854  three-column  pages,  with  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  illustrative  engravings.  (The  work  is  a  large 
quarto  volume.)  Most  of  the  thoroughly  educated  men 
of  the  country  consider  this  as  by  far  the  best  Dic¬ 
tionary  in  the  English  Language.  It  gives  the  spelling  and 
pronunciation  of  every  word  in  the  language  with  full  ex¬ 
planations,  and  as  a  source  of  general  information  stands 
next  to  a  Cyclopaedia.  The  Dictionary  can  bo  called  for 
at  our  office,  or  be  sent  by  express  or  otherwise  to  any 
part  of  the  country.  It  should  be  in  every  family.  It  is 
published  by  Brewer  «V  Tileston,  Boston, 


Nos.  50  to  58,-Volimies  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  (Unbound).  —  These 
amount  to  a  large  and  valuable  Library  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  and 
contain  more  varied  information  on  these  subjects  than 
can  be  obtained  in  books  costing  three  times  as  much. 
The  price  of  the  volumes  is  $1.50  each,  at  the  Office,  or 

$1.75  if  sent  by  mail,  as  they  must  be  post-paid. - They 

are  profusely  Illustrated,  the  engravings  used  in  them 
having  alone  cost  at  least  $100,000.  Those  obtaining 
premiums  for  less  than  fifteen  volumes  can  select  any 
volumes  desired,  from  XVI  to  XXXI  inclusive.  For 
ordinary  use,  the  sots  of  numbers  unbound  will  answer. 


Nos.  59  to  08. — Hotiiitl  Volumes  ot 
tlie  Agriculturist.— These  are  the  same  as  Nos.  50 
to  58  above,  but  are  neatly  bound  in  uniform  style,  and 
cost  us  more  for  binding  and  postage.  Sent  post-paid. 


No.  09. — Farmer’s  Boy’sLibrarj’. — 

A  few  dollars’  worth  of  books  pertaining  to  the  farm  will 
give  the  boys  new  ideas,  set  them  to  thinking  and  ob¬ 
serving,  and  thus  enable  them  to  make  their  heads  help 
their  hands.  One  such  book  will,  in  the  end,  be  of  far 
more  value  to  a  youth  than  to  have  an  extra  acre  of  land 
on  coming  to  manhood.  Any  smart  boy  can  easily  secure 
this  Premium,  and  he  will  have  two  sterling  works  by  a 
well-known,  practical  farmer.  They  are  Allen’s  New 
American  Farm  Book,  and  Allen’s  American  Cattle. 


No.  79. — Farmer’s  Hoy's  Library. — 

Both  the  books  in  No.  6ft,  and  also  Herbert’s  Hints  to 
Horsekeepers,  and  Henderson's  Gardening  for  Profit. 

No.  71. — Farmer’s  Stoy’sLibrary. — 

The  four  books  in  No.  70,  with  the  addition  of  Fuller’s 
Strawberry  Culture,  Gregory  on  Squashes,  Brill’s  Farm 
Gardening,  and  Harris  on  the  Pig. 


No.  72. — Farmer’s  Hoy’s  S.iln-ary. — 

The  eight  books  in  No.  71,  with  the  addition  of  Thomas’s 
Farm  Implements,  Tim  Bunker  Papers,  and  Waring’s 
Draining  for  Profit. 

No.  75. — Farmer's  Hoy's  Library. — 

The  eleven  books  in  No.  72.  with  the  addition  of  Fuller’s 
Grape  Culturist,  Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers,  and 
Hunter  and  Trapper— in  all  14  fine  volumes. 

Nos.  74,  75. — ISoiiH«l  Voluiaics  of 

Hearth  and  Home. — These  volumes  arc  neatly 
and  uniformly  bound  in  cloth,  with  title  in  gilt  on  back 
and  side.  With  their  beautiful  engravings,  and  abun¬ 
dance  of  useful  and  entertaining  reading  for  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  family,  they  wilL  prove  valuable  additions  to 
anylibrary. 

Nos.  70  to  87. — Good  Libraries. — 

In  these  premiums,  we  offer  a  choice  of  Books  for  the 
Farm,  Garden,  and  Household.  The  person 
entitled  to  any  one  of  the  premiums  76  to  87  may  select 
any  hooks  desired  from  the  list  of  our  books  published 
monthly  in  the  American  Agriculturist,  to  the  amount  of 
the  premiums,  and  the  books  will  lie  forwarded,  Post  or 
Express  paid.  Let  the  farmers  of  a  neighborhood 

unite  their  efforts,  and  through  these  premiums  get  an 
agricultural  library  for  general  use.  E2?“See  Table  List 
of  Books  in  advertising  columns. 

INTo.  88.-<iiencral  ICoolc  Premium. 

— Any  one  sending  25  or  more  names,  may  select  hooks 
from  our  list  to  the  amount  of  10  cents  for  each  subscrib¬ 
er  sent  at  $1 ;  or  80  cents  for  each  name  sent  at.  $1.20;  or 
00  cents  for  eacli  name  at  $1.50.  This  offer  is  only  for 
clubs  of  25  or  more.  The.  books  trill  be  sent  by  mail  or  ex¬ 
press,  prepaid,  through,  by  us.  Sec  List  as  in  No.  76. 


A  Good  Cheap 
Sewing-Machine  at  Last. 

We  have  been  offering  as  a  Premium,  for  some  months 
past,  the  Beckwith  new  $10  Sewing  ma¬ 
chine,  which  has  been  fully  described  in  the  American 
Agrici/lturist  for  March  and  April.  We  have  already  given 
and  sold  some  hundreds  of  these  machines,  and  testimo¬ 
nials  of  satisfaction  are  coming  from  every  quarter. 

See  what  the  People  Say. 

Hundreds  of  letters  have  been  received  by  us  and  by  the 
Beckwith  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  extracts  from  a  few  of  which 
are  given  below. 

Van  Buren,  Ark.,  May,  1872. 

Gentlemen:  We  have  just  received  from  Orange  Judd 
&  Co.  one  of  your  machines.  We  are  very  much  pleased 
with  it,  and  write  to  know  terms  to  agents. 

Respectfully,  DECHERD  BROS. 


Concord,  Ohio,  April,  1872. 

Gentlemen  :  i  purchased  oue  of  your  machines  of 
Orange  Judd  &  Co.  My  wife  is  learning  to  use  it.  We  are 
much  pleased  with  it  thus  far. 

Tours  truly,  R.  BURR. 


No.  3,  A.  &  G.  R.R.,  Georgia,  April,  1372. 

Gentlemen:  Seeing  your  improved  machine  advertised 
in  the  American  Agriculturist,  and  relying  on  Orange  Judd 
&  Co.’s  statements,  we  sent  to  them  and  got  one  of  your 
machines,  with  which  we  are  much  pleased.  Have  shown 
it  to  several  friends,  and  I  presume  several  orders  will  soon 
be  sent  to  Orange  Judd  &  Co.  or  to  you. 

Respectfully  yours,  J.  A.  M.  KING. 


New  York,  May,  1872. 

Gentlemen:  It  is  due  your  laudable  enterprise  to  state 
that,  having  had  in  my  family  one  of  the  Beckwith  Sewing 
Machines  from  Its  first  appearance, its  great  merits  are  more 
apparent  the  longer  we  use  it.  My  wife  makes  all  her 
dresses  on  it  with  ease  and  periect  satisfaction,  as  well  as 
everything  else  she  desires  to  sew.  She  has  recently  made 
a  heavy  silk  dress  with  it,  and  is  now  making  a  light  sum¬ 
mer  dress.  Having  formerly  been  accustomed  to  the  use 
of  first-class  large  machines,  she  greatly  prefers  the  little 
Beckwith.  Its  ease  of  operation,  its  simplicity,  and  always 
being  in  perfect  order,  together  with  the  great  convenience 
of  taking  it  with  her  wherever  she  goes,  and  of  using  it 
wherever  site  pleases,  arc  considerations  so  greatly  in  its 
favor,  that  it  must  soon  become  the  favorite  of  every  house¬ 
hold,  Yours  respectfully, 

LEANDEK  FOX,  2«  Yarick  St„  N.  Y. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  March,  1372. 

Gentlemen:  Received  the  machine  and  letter  sent  by 
you  on  the  8th  inst.  After  an  examination  and  trial  of  the 
former,  sewing  with  it  nearly  the  whole  of  several  gar¬ 
ments,  including  one  of  cloth,  I  can  say  that  it  gives  entire 
satisfaction.  Very  respectfully  yours,  etc., 

II.  L.  CLARK, 


Chestnut  Creek,  Ala.,  April,  1872. 
Gentlemen  :  On  the  30th  day  of  March  last,  my  wife,  Mrs. 
E.  A.  Floyd,  inclosed  $10  to  the  Beckwith  Sewing  Machine 
Co.,  and  waiting  several  weeks  she  became  very  impatient. 


as  women  usually  do,  hut  she  has  received  ttie  Beckwith 
Sewing  Machine  in  good  order  and  complete  in  every  part, 
and  says  she  would  not  take  fifty  dollars  for  it  if  she  could 
not  get  another  like  it.  It  does  all  you  claim  for  it.  Several 
persons  have  seen  this  machine  at  work,  and  are  well  pleased 
with  it.  If  you  would  receive  the  money  through  the  Ex¬ 
press  Co.  on  delivery,  I  would  like  to  have  one  dozen  of 
them  sent  immediately  to  this  office.  I  am  satisfied  that  I 
can  sell  one  dozen  per  week  easily.  I  am  County  Surveyor 
for  Baker  County,  and  mixing  with  the  people  daily. 

Respectfully  yours,  etc.,  GEO.  W.  FLOYD. 


Kenansville,  Duplin  Co.,  N.  C.,  April,  1S72. 
Gentlemen  :  Tiie  machine  lias  been  received,  and  works 
like  a  charm.  Yours  respectfully,  R.  H.  BROWN. 


Bf.unswick,  Maine,  March,  1372. 
Gentlemen:  Your  machine  was  received  in  good  order, 
and  I  think  very  highly  of  it,  and  they  will  find  a  ready  sale. 
Should  be  very  happy  to  take  the  agency  or  buy  machines 
of  you  to  sell  again.  Yours  truly, 

B.  L.  DENNISON. 


Hamilton,  Loudoun  Co.,  Va. 
Gentlemen  :  Please  send  me  your  terms  to  agents  for  the 
Beckwith  Sewing  Machine.  We  are  much  pleased  with 
ours.  I  would  like  to  have  the  agency  of  this  county,  if 
terms  are  satisfactory. 

Very  respectfully,  WM.  H.  BALL. 


Anna,  Union  Co.,  III.,  March,  1872. 

Gentlemen  :  Yours  of  late  date  to  band,  and  contents 
noted.  Am  glad  to  learn  your  demand  is  more  than  you 
can  supply,  and  hope  you  every  success  possible.  My 
machine  came  all  right,  and  such  a  novelty  you  can  imagine, 
and  so  surprising  to  do  such  work,  is  really  astonishing! 
Have  experimented  considerably,  and  am  well  pleased,  and 
think  I  will  soon  be  an  expert  at  the  business. 

Yours  truly,  W.  S.  MORGAN. 


Salisbury,  Mo,,  March,  1872. 

Gentlemen:  The  sewing  machine  came  safely  to  hand, 
and  on  trial  I  find  it  complete.  The  dearest  little  machine 
ever  was  made.  I  am  quite  in  love  with  it.  A  gentleman 
told  me  last  night  that  he  believed  1  could  sell  a  hundred 
here  in  town,  and  urged  me  to  write  and  get  the  agency. 

Yours  respectfully.  Miss  SALLIE  BUSH. 


Fond  nu  Lac,  Wis.,  March,  1872. 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  received  from  the  office  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  one  of  your  $10  sewing  machines, 
and  am  so  much  pleased  with  it  that  I  would  like  to  know 
on  what  term9  you  supply  agents,  and  what  is  required  of 
them.  An  early  reply  will  oblige 

Mrs.  EDWARD  COLMAN. 


We  have  contracted  with  the  Beckwith  Sewing  Machine 
Company  for  a  large  number  of  them  to  supply  our  own 
friends,  and  as  ^Premiums.  Each  machine  is  put 
in  a  neat,  compact  box,  with  heirimer  and  guide ,  oil-can 
with  oil,  thread,  different-sized  needles ,  etc.,  with  full 
Printed  Directions  forusing,  and  delivered  to  any  express 
office  in  this  city,  without  extra  charge  above  the  $10. 
As  we  buy  the  machines  at  wholesale  price,  we  have  de¬ 
cided  to  give  our  readers  some  advantage  of  this,  and  we 
therefore  propose  to  make  a  present  for  himself  or 
herself,  or  for  any  friend,  of  one  copy  of  Hearth  and 
Home  or  two  copies  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
for  the  balance  of  this  year  (1872),  to  those  persons  who 
send  us  $10  for  one  of  the  machines  while  this  offer 
is  continued. 

The  New  Sewing  Machine  as  a 
PREMIIM  without  Money. 

To  enable  those  to  get  this  machine  who  can  not  raise 
even  the  $10  to  buy  it.  we  make  the  following  offer  : 

We  will  send,  the  Machine  free  to  any 
one  who  will  collect  and  forward  SIX  sub¬ 
scribers  for  HEARTH  AND  HOME  one 
year  at  $3  each  ;  or  TWELVE  subscri¬ 
bers  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
for  one  year,  at- $1.50  each. 

IW"  Almost  any  lady  can  readily  secure  this  small 
number  of  subscribers  and  get  a  machine  free ;  or 
some  friend  can  thus  obtain  it  for  her,  as  a  present. 

Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y 
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TABLE  KNIVES  and  FORKS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


AND  EXCLUSIVE  MAKERS  OF 


This  Handle  never  gets  loose.  It  is  not  affected  by  Hot  water.  Itisthe  most  (lnrablc  knife  known. 

Always  call  for  this  “stamp."  They  are  good.  Sold  by  all  dealers  in  Cutlery,  and  by 

MERIDEN  CUTLERY  CO.,  49  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 


JOSES*!®  «SS.EOTT5!si 

,  STEEL  PENS, 

OF  THE  OLD  STANDARD  QUALITY. 

The  well-known  Original  and  Popular  Nos., 

303  404  170  35  1, 

having  been  assumed-hy  0‘lier  makers,  we  desire  to  caution 
the  public  in  respect  to  said  imitations.  ESJ-  ASK  FOR 
GILLOTT’S. 

JOS.  GSLLOTT  &,  SONS, 

91  Street,  New  York. 


Yoil  fvs'iv  Y’TTY  \vo  can  sell 
First  Class  7  Octave  Pianos  for 
S290  ?  We  answer— It  costs 
loss  than  $300  to  make  any  $6c0 
Piano  sold  through  Agents, hil 
of  whom.  make  100  per  ct.  profit. 
We  uave  no  Agents,  but  ship 
direct  to  families  at  Factory 
price,  and  warrant  Five  Years. 
Send  for  illustrated  circular,  in 
which  we  refer  to  300  Bankers, 
Merchants,  Ac.  (some  of  whom 
▼on  may  know}  using  our  Pianos  in  40  States  and  Territories. 
U.  S.  Piano  Co.,  S65  Broadway,  New  York. 


SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT! 


ATWATER’S  SYSTEM 

of  GRADED  REWARDS  should  he  used  in  every  School. 
It  contains  S00  beautiful  tickets.  Price,  $1.50,  by  mail. 
Sabbalh-School  Series,  $:i.09. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circular. 

JOHN  ATWATER,  Publisher, 

40  Fifth  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

W«¥S’  lloariiiiig-.Scliool  in  €ler. 

many.— $180  to  $‘50  per  annum  for  Board  and 
Tuition.  Send  for  Circular. 

FR.  PETERMANN,  Princ.,  Jena,  Saxe-Weimar. 

LAVERACK  COLLEGE  &  Hudson  R.  Instit’c, 
Claverack,  N.  Y.  Rev.  Alonzo  Flack,  A.  M„  Pres’t. 
Term  opens  Sept.  9th.  10  Departments.  18  Instructors. 
Deduction  to  gentlemen  and  ladies  in  Normal  class. 


I.  O.  O.  F. 


OFFER ! 15  4f fss® 

ONE  HUNDRED  PIANOS, 
and  ORGANS  of  six  first-class  makers,  including  Waters’s, 
at  extremely  low  l'sicES  For.  cash,  or  will  take  from  $1 
to  $15  monthly  until  paid;  the  same  to  let,  and  rent  applied 
if  purchased.  New  7  octave  PIANOS,  modern  improve¬ 
ments.  for  $275,  cash.  A  new  kind  of  PARLOR  ORGAN, 
the  most  beautiful  style  and  perfect  tone  ever  made,  now  on 
exhibition  atMSl  Broadway,  New  York. 


^  teinway,  Cliickering, 

Weber,  Knabe, 

and  other  first-class  Fianos  sold  on  monthly  installments  at 
factory  prices.  New  and  elegant  7-octave  Fianos  for  $275 
cash.  Superb  (5-stop  Organs  for  $125  cash.  Fianos  and 
Organs  to  rent.  Teachers  and  Seminaries  supplied  with 
sheet-music,  etc.  Catalogue  free.  Address 

WM.  A.  POSD  &  CO.,  No.  547  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


WATERS, 

oadwav, 

MKLODEOXS. 


A  GREAT 

will  dispose  of 


save  s  $40  fr®01''  1 

MaTTKES3’® 

Best  Steel  Spring3' 
hdatg  reverse  aud  in¬ 
terchange.  Strong, 
Elastic,  Noiseless  and 
Rugless.  Will  last  a 
life-time.  Packs  nice. 

1  Sent  to  order,  C.  O.  D. 

I  Retails,  t-7,  lull  size- 
Address,  with,  inside 
Measure,  328  and  330 
♦th  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


jLM&ST  Premiums  awarded  by  Amer.  Inst.,  1870. 

MICROSCOPES. 

Illustrated  Price-List  sent  free  on  application. 

MAGIC  LAMTER^S. 

Catalogue,  priced  and  illustrated,  sent  free. 

T.  H.  McALLISTER,  Optician,  40  Nassau-st.,  N,  Y 


ATT  QfiT  "nTT'D  C!  who  were  wounded  or 
■IJiAJ  Jj  MW  JjJUiLJjijrhO  contracted  permanent  dis¬ 
ease  in  the  army  can  get  pensions  by  writing  to  .JOHN 
KIRKPATRICK,  Government  Claim  Agent,  Middlehurne, 
Ohio.  Inclose  postages. 


$100  to  250 

where  selling  our  new  seven-strand  White  Platina 
Olotiies-Lines.  Sells  readily  at  every  house.  Samples 
free.  Address  the  Girard  Wire  Mills,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


5  MYSTERIOUS  PICTURES  FREE 

Wonderful,  Unique,  Puzzling,  Delicious,  Odd,  Strange 
bend  stamp  for  postage  to  ADAMS  &  CO.,  Boston. 


A  GENTS  Wanted. — Agents  make  more  money  at 
-Tl_  work  for  us  than  at  anything  else.  Particulars  free. 

O.  STINSON  &  CO.,  Fine  Art  Publishers,  Portland.  Maine. 


TO  ALL 

ODD-FELLOWS. 

I THIS  : 

FI  KST. — The  American  Odd-Fel¬ 
low,  a  large  Magazine,  similar  in  size  to  the  usual 
$4  Magazines,  contains  a  LARGE  AMOUNT  of 
First-rate  Reading  for  every  member  of  the  House¬ 
hold,  with  numerous  Illustrative  Engravings.  In 
tills  respect  alone,  the  American Odcl-Fcllow  is  quite 
as  valuable  as  the  $4  Magazines  of  the  country. 

SECOVD. — ' The  A.  0.  F.  Magazine  contains 
much  of  speeisui  interest  to  all  Lodges  and 
to  every  Member  of  ti  .  Order.  « 

The  cost  is 

ONLY  S2.50  A  YEAR! 

A  $3.00  Gift  to  every  Subscriber. 

A  large  Beautiful  Picture ,  printed  in  two  colors, 
entitled  “ 'Flic  Visitist"-  4B^•etl8re8^,,,  is 
presented  to  every  Subscriber  to  the  A.  O.  F. 
Magazine.  This  Picture  should  adorn  every 
Lodge-Room  and  the  Home  of  every  Odd-Fellow. 

Extra  Ciift  Aow. 

Every  Subscriber  to  the  American  O.dd-Fellow 
for  1873  (Vols.  XV  and  XVI),  coming  in  now,  will 
not  only  he  presented  with  the  Picture,  but  will 
also  receive  all  numbers  of  this  year  issued  after 
the  name  is  received. 

All  the  above  for  only  #3,5©. 

Address 

A.  O.  F.  ASSOCIATION, 

37  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

Note. — The  A.  O.  F.  Magazine  is  published  by 
a  Business  Association,  of  which  Orange  Judd  is 
President;  S.  A.  L.  Post,  Treasurer  and  Business 
Manager.  No  other  person  is  now  authorized  to 
receive  money  or  make  .  other  engagements 
for  the  Association. 


“AMERICAN  ” 

MEAT  &  VEGETABLE  CHOPPER. 

THE  BEST 

Meat  Cutter 

IN  THE 

MARKET 

FOR 

BUTCHERS 

OR 

Family  Use. 
For  Chopping 
SAUSAGE, 

PIE  MEAT, 
VEGETABLES, 
etc.,  etc., 
THEY  HAVE  NO  EQJJAL,  AND 

“  SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOUSEHOLD.” 

Sold  by  dealers  in  Hardware,  Agricultural  Implements, 
and  House-Furnishing  Goods  everywhere. 

D.  A.  NEWTON  &  CO.,  Gen’l  Ag’ts, 

30  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 
G2?"  Send  for  Descriptive  Circular. 


For  full  particulars,  address  ’ 

ENGLE,  KELLER  &  CO.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


“  REMINGTON’S  ” 


Breech-loading  Sporting.  Hunting,  and  Target  Rifles.  Best 
in  the  World.  E.  REMINGTON  &  SUNS,  2S1  and  283 
Broadway,  New  York. 

Cut  this  out  and  send  for  Illustrated  Price-List. 
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TARGET  MADE  WITH  A  “REMINGTON’ 
BREECII-LOADING  SPORTING  RIFLE. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

FOR  STANLEY’S  EXPEDITION 

IN  SEARCH  OF  DIt.  LIVINGSTONE. 

Embraces  a  minute  detail  of  his  thrilling  adventures  and 
wonderful  experience  during  his  long  sojourn  in  the  wilds 
of  Africa. 

It  will  comprise  about  Six  Hundred  octavo  panes  FT  A- 
B OR. i  TEL Y  and  PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED  with 
FULL- PAGE  ENGRAVINGS,  together  with  a  fine  Map 
of  his  route.  Sold  only  by  subscription.  Already 
applications  are  pouring  in  from  every  quarter,  and  those 
desiring  territory  must  write  at  once. 

SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  CO.,  Fub’rs, 
054  Broadway,  New  York. 


Endless  Amusement  for  Spring,  Summer, 
Autumn,  and  Winter.  The 

BOYS’  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CABINET. 

With. this  Cabinet  every  boy  is  enabled  to  make  a  photo¬ 
graphic  copy,  without  extra  expense,  of  his  own  or  friends’ 
Carte-dc-Visite,  every  description  of  Pictures,  Engravings 
Stereoscopic  Slides,  Designs,  Ferns,  Leaves,  Flowers,  etc.! 
etc.,  and  affords  endless,  harmless,  and  instructive  amuse¬ 
ment  to  every  purchaser. 

This  Cabinet  contains  Printing  Frame,  Negatives,  Gold, 
Silver,  Toning,  and  Fixing  Baths,  Albumen  Paper,  Filters, 
Stirring  Rod,  etc.  Also  full  instructions.  Price  S2. 

Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  HAPPY  HOURS 
COMPANY,  22  Ann  Street,  New  York. 


SCRIBNER’S  LUMBER  &  LOG  BOOK. 

New,  enlarged,  and  improved  edition  of  tli is  valuable 
hook  .fust  published,  giving  correct  measurements  for 
scantling,  hoards,  plank,  saw-logs,  by  Doyle’s  rule.  Cubical 
contents  of  square  and  round  timber,  staves,  and  heading 
holts.  Capacity  of  cisterns,  wood  tables,  tables  of  wages, 
hoard,  interest  tables,  etc.  Thia  is  the  most  valuable  and 
popular  hook  ever  published  of  its  kind.  Half  a  million 
copies  have  been  sold.  Ask  your  bookseller  for  the  new 
edition  of  1872,  or  I  will  send  one  for  3a  cents,  post-paid. 

GKO.  W.  FISHER. 

P.  O.  Box  23$.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
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THE  PRACTICAL 


READ  THE  NEW  BOOK 

ON 

Fa  rm  -  Gardening 

AND  ' 

SEED  -  GROWING. 

BY  FRANCIS  BRILL, 


POULTRY  KEEPER. 

A  COMPLETE  AND  STANDARD  GUIDE  TO  THE 

MANAGEMENT  OF  POULTRY, 

FOR  DOMESTIC  USE,  THE  MARKETS,  OR 
EXHIBITION.  . 

JSea'u.tifu.lly  lllixsti’u.tecl. 

By  L.  WRIGHT. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  TRESS. 

This  book  is  a  valuable  manual  for  everybody  who 
feeds  chickens  or  sells  eggs.  -  It  suits  at  once  the  plain 
poulterer  who  must  make  the  business  pay,  and  the  chick¬ 
en  fancier  whose  taste  is  for  gay  plumage,  and  strange, 
bright  birds.  The  most  valuable  portion  is  the  first  sec¬ 
tion,  extending-  through  fifty-live  pages.  These  were  writ¬ 
ten  with  the  intention  of  producing  a  manual  so  plain, 
minute,  and  practical,  that  any  one  could,  by  using  it  as  a 
guide,  with  no  previous  experience  with  poultry,  become 
at  once  successful  in  producing  eggs,  young  chickens,  and 
fat  fowls  for  market.  The  author  lias  not  missed  his  aim. 
The  middle  parts  of  Mr.  Wright’s  Manual  are  taken  up 
with  minute  directions  for  making  show  fowls  for  Fairs, 
a  nice  discussion  of  the  good  and  bad  points  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  breeds,  and  a  brief  sketch  of  such  fancy  stock  as 
peafowl,  pheasants,  and  water-fowl.  Then  follows  a 
section  on  artificial  hatching,  and  another,  wortli  special 
attention,  on  large  poultry  yards — A  study  of  Mr. 
Wright’s  hook  will  convince  any  farmer’s  wife  that  all 
she  needs  is  to  give  a  half  hour  each  day,  of  intelligent 
and  sagacious  attention  to  her  poultry,  in  order  to  obtain 
from  them,  not  tape,  and  knitting  needles,  and  buttons, 
and  nutmegs  merely,  but  the  family  supplies  of  sugar, 
shoes,  and  cloth.  New  York  Tribune. 

It  is  the  most  complete  and  valuable  work  on  the  mat¬ 
ters  of  which  it  treats  yet  published.  It  will  be  found  a 
plain  and  sufficient  guide  to  any  one  in  any  circumstances 
likely  to  occur,  and  is  illustrated  with  elegant  engravings 
of  many  breeds  of  fowls.  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

This  is  a  reprint,  with  numerous  wood  engravings,  of 
an  English  book,  the  object  of  which  is  to  convey  in 
plain  language  a  great  deal  of  practical  information  about 
tlie  breeding  and  management  of  poultry,  whether  for 

domestic  use,  the  markets,  or  exhibition - The  book  is 

eminently  practical,  and  we  recommend  it  to  farmers  and 
others  interested  in  breeding  and  selling  poultry. 

Philadelphia  Press. 

It  is  a  handsome  volume,  brought  out  in  the  best  style, 
and  enriched  with  nearly  fifty  illustrations.  It  is  evidently 
the  fruit  of  a  thorough,  practical  experience  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  fowls,  and  will  be  found  a  plain  and  sufficient 
guide  in  all  the  practical  details  of  poultry  management 
as  a  profitable  business.  United  Presbyterian. 

Tiie  subject  is  treated  fully  and  ably  by  an  experienced 
hand,  and  the  volume  will  doubtless  find  a  large  sale 
among  the  growing  class  of  poultry  fanciers.  It  is  em¬ 
bellished  with  numerous  illustrative  engravings. 

New  York  Observer. 

The  author  has  called  to  his  aid  all  who  were  experi 
enced  in  the  subject  -whereof  be  writes,  end  the  conse¬ 
quence  is  a  volume  of  more  than  ordinary  thoroughness 
and  exhaustiveness.  Rochester  Democrat. 

Tlie  book  is  a  complete  and  standard  guide  to  the  man¬ 
agement  of  poultry  for  domestic  use,  the  market,  and 
for  exhibition.  Watchman  and  Reflector. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


(  '  NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

j  Orange  Judd  &  Co.  have  added  to  their  splendid.catalogue 
I  of  agricultural  books  “  Farm-Gardening  and  Seed-Grow¬ 
ing,”  by  Francis  Brill ;  it  is  practical,  plain,  complete,  and 
satisfactory,  so  that  for  a  small  amount  of  money  a  great 
deal  of  desirable  information  can  lie  obtained.  If  there  is 
any  firm  anywhere  which  is  to-day  disseminating  so  much 
knowledge  in  regard  to  tilling  of  tlie  soil  as  this  same  said 
firm  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  we  will  present  a  medal  to  our 
i  informer.—  Watchman  and  Reflector  (Boston). 

The  want  occasionally  expressed  to  us  of  a  work  on  tlie 
|  cognate  subjects  above  named  (Farm-Gardening  and  Seed- 
|  Growing),  is  now  met  in  a  book  under  this  title  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Francis  Brill,  formerly  a  market-gardener  and 
seed-grower  at  Newark;  N.  J.,  and  at  present  engaged  in 
raising  seeds  at  Mattituck,  L.  I.  Its  directions  are  concise 
and  practical, .covering  those  points  on  which  a  beginner  is 
most  likely  to  require  information.—  Country  Gentleman. 

Mr.  Brill  has  had  large  experience,  and  derived  his  knowl¬ 
edge  wholly  from  the  school  of  actua’  tests.— Chicago 
Evening  Journal. 

We  have  in  this  volume  the  results  of  a  practical  man's 
experience  in  raising  root  crops  and  other  vegetables  in  tlie 
market-garden.  Not  only  the  professional  seed-grower  and 
trucker,  but  tlio  amateur  gardener  who  lias  a  little  patch  in 
his  suburban  home,  will  find  many  a  valuable  hint  and  di¬ 
rection  in  this  full  and  comprehensive  manual.— Sunday- 
School  Times. 

It  seems  to  be  a  very  sensible,  practical  work  by  a  practi¬ 
cal  mail.  Mr.  Brill’s  father  was  a  gardener ;  and  he  himself 
has  had  an  extensive  experience,  and  he  talks  about  wliat 
lie  knows,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  many  authors  of 
industrial  works.— Moore's  Rural  Few  Yorker. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  this  farm-gardening  can  be 
made  ill  many  districts  of  tlie  Southern  Atlantic  States,  es¬ 
pecially  near  the  coast,  far  more  profitable  than  growing  the 
ordinary  staple  crops.  In  connection  with  producing  tlie 
vegetables,  tlie  growing  and  saving  their  seeds  receive 
minute  attention. — American  Farmer  (Baltimore). 

A  very  useful  hand-book,  not  merely  for  farmers  and 
growers  of  seed  on  an  extensive  scale,  but  for  all  who,  whe¬ 
ther  for  recreation  or  for  tlie  purpose  of  supplying  their  own 
families  witli  garden  products,  desire  to  know  something 
•  about  tlie  adaptation  of  seed  to  soil  and  the  mode  of  culture. 
—  Church  Journal  (New  York). 

This  industry  is  now  occupying  tlie  attention  of  many  per¬ 
sons  who  sell  their  products  to  tlie  great  seed-houses,  and 
novices  who  have  tlie  facilities,  and  wish  to  enter  upon  tlie 
business,  will  find  in  this  book  just  the  hints  needed. — 
Springfield  Republican. 

Mr.  Brill  lias  been  a  successful  farm-gardener  and  seed- 
grower  for  a  number  of  years,  and  gives  in  a  clear  and  con¬ 
cise  form  the  knowledge  lie  has  gained . It  gives  tlie 

best  method  of  manuring,  planting,  and  cultivating  every 
vegetable  sold  in  markets— in  short,  everything  required  to 
be  known,  plainly  and  fully— and.  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  one  who  cultivates  so  much  as  a  rod  of  land,  for 
family  use,  pleasure,  or  profit.— Suffolk  (L.  I.)  Times. 

The  seal  of  Orange  ludd  &  Co.  upon  an  agricultural  pub¬ 
lication  is  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  wortli .  Francis  Brill’s 
book,  published  by  thim,  is  a  very  complete  work,  giving 
plain,  minute  instructions  as  to  raising,  taking  care  of,  and 
bringing  to  market  those  vegetables  which  are  most  in  de¬ 
mand  in  tlie  large  cities,  and  those  seeds  which  are  being 
called  for  throughout  Hie  country.— IF.  Y.  Evening  Mail. 

The  work  of  showing  how  this  can  be  accomplished  lias 
fallen  in  good  hands,  and  it  lias  been  done  well.  The  book 
will  well  repay  perusal,  and  we  hope  soon  to  see  its  good 
effects  in  a  more  intelligent  direction  of  farm  industry,  and 
accompanied  by  more  satisfactory  pecuniary  results. — The 
Signal  (L.  I.) 

To  tiie  market-gardener,  or  even  tlie  owner  of  a  small 
piece  of  tillable  land,  this  book  will  be  of  great  value. 
Qualities  of  soil  required  for  the  growth  of  different  vegeta¬ 
bles,  how  to  plant, how  to  cultivate,  to  harvest,  and  preserve 
during  winter.— IF.  Y.  Citizen  and  Round  Table. 

Price,  Post-paid, . $1.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

215  Broadwat,  New  York. 
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Breeding,  Bearing,  Management, 

AND 

Improvement. 

"With  Numerous  Illustrations. 

By  JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

ur  3IOBETON  FARM,  ROCHESTER,  N.  T. 

NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

To  say  that  this  work  on  the  pig  is  by  Joseph  Harris, 
that  genial  philosopher-farmer  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who 
writes  the  “  Walks  and  Talks  upon  the  Farm  ”  in  the 
Agriculturist ,  is  to  insure  for  his  hook  at  once  a  large 
circle  of  delighted  readers.  lie  is  just  the  man  to  lay 
clown  tlie  gospel  for  the  raising  of  pigs  or  any  other  do¬ 
mestic  animal.  If  all  breeders  and  farmers  would  follow 
Mr.  Harris’s  directions,  pork  would  be  a  very  different 
article  of  food  from  what  it  is  now,  and  could  be  eateu 
without  aDy  fears  of  the  trichina. 

[Springfield  Republican. 

The  author  discusses  tlie  pig — for  lie  takes  exception 
to  the  word  hog  as  applied  to  the  domesticated  animal— 
with  a  view  of  showing  how  the  most  pork  and  lard  can 
ho  produced  from  tlie  smallest  amount  of  feed.  He  gives 
elaborate  descriptions  of  the  different  breeds  of  swine, 
showing  the  peculiarities  of  each,  and  the  relative  ad¬ 
vantages  to  the  producer. — f Prairie  Farmer  (Chicago). 

The  pig  is  doubtless  one  of  the  most  valuable,  animals 
that  a  farmer  can  raise,  and  it  is  the  laudable  purpose  of 
Mr.  Harris  to  tell  farmers  how  to  treat  their  pigs  so  as  to 
get  the  most  profit  from  them,  find  what  kind  of  pigs  are 
best.— [Daily  Evening  Traveller  (Boston). 

It  treats  of  breeding,  rearing,  managing,  and  improv¬ 
ing  swine  ;  and  what  Mr.  Harris  .don’t  know  on  these 
topics,  is  hardly  worth  knowing  at  all.  The  book  is  fully 
illustrated,  and  is  very  valuable  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  this  branch  of  stock-raising. 

[Lowell  (Mass.)  Daily  Courier. 

The  author  is  a  practical  farmer,  and  lias  gathered  the 
results  of  many  experiments  besides  his  own.  The  book 
is  amply  illustrated. 

[Republican  Statesman  (Concord,  N.  H.). 

Almost  everything  a  farmer  wants  to  know  about  the 
breeding,  keeping,  and  fattening  of  pigs,  is  here  put 
down  in  plain,  common  sense,  and  is  mainly  the  result 
of  the  writer’s  own  management. — [Maine  Farmer. 

This  is  an  interesting,  valuable,  and  a  much-needed 
treatise  on  an  important  department  of  rural  economy. 
It  contains  about  56  illustrations  of  pigs,  piggeries, 
troughs,  etc.  We  are  heartily  glad  our  old  friend  Harris 
was  persuaded  to  prepare  this  useful  Manual  on  the  Pig — 
breeds,  breeding,  feeding,  etc.,  comprising  what  farmers 
need  know  respecting  this  department  of  husbandry. 

[Boston  Cultivator. 

This  little  book  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  contains 
information  in  abundance,  which  every  farmer  ought  to 
possess. — [Weekly  Mail  (St.  Louis). 

Here  is  a  book  written  by  a  practical  farmer,  who  has 
brought  to  the  aid  of  his  own  large  experience  and  ob¬ 
servation  the  most  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
science  of  breeding,  and,  as  might  reasonably  be  ex¬ 
pected,  we  have  from  bis  pen  the  best  book  on  the  Pig 
ever  written . — [  Western  Stock  Journal. 

IPrice,  iPost-pnid,  81.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Standard  Books  on  Architecture. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  COMPANY, 

245  BROADWAY  HEW  YORK. 


Monckton’s  National  Builder  and 
Stair-Builder. — A  new  and  original  work, 
covering  every  practical  branch  of  Con¬ 
structive  Carpentry,  with  1,000  Working 
Scale  Drawings,  .in  two  colors.  Showing  the 
simplest  methods  of  finding  all  Joints  and 
Forms ;  method  of  constructing  all  varieties 
of  French  Roof  ;•  all  other  methods  of  Roofing, 
all  styles  of  Framing;  Splayed  Work,  Ceil¬ 
ings,  Domes,  Niches,  Raking  and  Level  Mold¬ 
ings,  etc.,  with  a  Treatise  on  Stair-Building 
and  Hand-Railing,  and  Designs  for  Stair- 
Cases,  Newels,  Balusters,  and  Hand-Rails. 
One  royal  quarto  volume,  uniform  with 
“Woodward’s  National  Architect.”  ( Beady 
October  1, 1872.)  Post-paid,  $12.00. 

Harney’s  Barns,  Out-Buildings,  and 
Fences.  —  Containing  Designs  and  Plans 
of  Stables,  Farm  Barns,  Out-Buildings,  Gates, 
Gateways,  Fences,  Stable  Fittings  and  Furni¬ 
ture,  with  nearly  200  Illustrations.  Royal 
quarto.  Post-paid,  $10.00. 


Rural  Church  Architecture.— Exem¬ 
plified  in  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  and 
Details.  By  Upjohn,  Ren  wick,  etc.  Printed 
in  colors,  45  Plates.  Post-paid,  $12.00. 

Woodward’S  National  Architect.— 
1,000  Designs,  Plans,  and  Details  for  Coun¬ 
try,  Suburban,  and  Village  Houses;  with  Per¬ 
spective  Views,  Front  and  Side  Elevations, 
Sections,  Full  Detail  Drawings,  Specifica¬ 
tions,  and  Estimates.  Also,  Detail  Draw¬ 
ings  to  Working  Scale,  of  Brackets,  Cornices, 
French  Roofs,  Sectional  and  Framing  Plans 
ofFrench  Roofs,  Dormer-Windows  for  French 
Roofs,  Bay-Windows,  Verandas,  Porches, 
Plaster  Finish,  Cornices,  Ceilings,  Hard-wood 
'Mantels,  and  all  that  is  required  by  a  Builder 
to  design,  specify,  erect,  and  finish  in  the 
most  approved  style.  One  superb  quarto 
volume.  Post-paid,  $12.00. 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  House.— How 
to  Build  Dwellings,  Barns,  Stables,  and  Out- 
Buildings  of  all  kinds.  126  Designs  and 
Plans.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 


Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm 
Houses. — 188  Designs  and  Plans  of  low- 
priced  Cottages,  Farm  Houses;  and  Out- 
Buildings.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country 
Houses. — 70  Designs  and  Plans,  and  nu¬ 
merous  examples  of  the  French  Roof.  Post¬ 
paid,  $1.50. 


Woodward’s  Country  Homes.— 150 

Designs  and  Plans,  with  Description  of  the 
Manner  of  Constructing  Balloon  Frames. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horti¬ 
cultural  Buildings. — Designs  and  Plans 
of  Hot-Beds,  Cold-Pits,  Propagating  Houses, 
Forcing  Houses,  Hot  and  Cold  Graperies, 
Green  Houses,  Conservatories,  Orchard 
Houses,  etc.,  with  the  various  modes  of 
Ventilating  and  Heating.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Woodward’s  Suburban  Homes  for 
New  Yorkers.— Post-paid,  10c. 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes.— Houses  suited 
to  Country  Life.  Post-paid,  $2.00. 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People.— 
100  Original  Designs,  with  full  Descriptions, 
and  Constructive  and  Miscellaneous  Details. 
Post-paid,  $3.00. 


Eveleth’s  School-house  Architecture. 
— A  new  and  original  work,  containing  Seven¬ 
teen  Designs  for  School-houses,  Sixty-seven 
Plates  with  Perspectives,  Elevations,  Plans, 
Sections,  Details,  Specifications  all  drawn  to 
working  scale,  with  methods  of  Heating  and 
Ventilation.  Large  quarto.  Post-paid,  $10.00. 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Al¬ 
phabets.— Giving  examples  in  all  styles, 
together  with  Maps,  Titles,  Borders,  Meri¬ 
dians,  Ciphers,  Monograms,  Flourishes,  etc., 
adapted  for  the  practical  use  of  Surveyors, 
Civil  Engineers,  Draughtsmen,  Architects, 
Sign  Painters,  Schools,  etc.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

245  Broadway,  New  uYork. 


WAKING’S 

BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS. 


DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT 

AND 

DRAINING  FOR  HEALTH. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr., 

Engineer  of  tlie  Drainage  of  Central  Park,  New  York. 

CONTENTS. 

Land  to  be  Drained;  IIow  Drains  Act;  How  to 
Make  Drains  ;  IIow  to  Take  Care  op  Drains  ; 
What  Draining  Costs  ;  Will  It  Pay  ?  IIow  to  Make 
Tiles;  Reclaiming  Salt  Marshes;  House  and  Town 
Drainage. 

EXTRA  Cl'S  FROM  NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

He  (the  author)  describes  the  action  of  draining-  upon 
the  soil,  the  construction  of  single  drains  and  systems  of 
drains,  the  cost  and  the  profit  of  thorough  drainage,  the 
making  of  tiles,  and  the  reclaiming  of  salt  marshes, 
treats  sensibly  of  malarial  diseases,  and  closes  with  a 
chapter  which  should  he  widely  read,  on  house  drainage 
and  town  sewerage  in  their  relations  to  the  public  health. 

[Portland  (Me.)  Press. 

Nowhere  does  this  book  merit  a  wider  circulation  than 
in  the  West.  Every  year  adds  to  the  thousands  of  dollars 
lost  to  this  State  from  want  of  proper  surface  drainage, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  added  gain  to  result  from  a  com¬ 
plete  system  of  under-drainage.  This  book  will  prove 
an  aid  to  any  farmer  who  may  consult  it. 

[  Chicago  (III.)  Republican. 

A  Book  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Farmer. 
SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.50. 

EARTH-CLOSETS 

AND 

EARTH-SEWAGE. 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr.  (of  Ogden  Farm). 

INCLUDING : 

The  Earth  System  (Details). 

The  Manure  Question. 

Sewage  and  Cess-pool  Diseases. 

The  Dry- -Earth  System  for  Cities  and  Towns. 

The  Details  of  Earth  Sewage. 

The  Philosophy  of  The  Earth  System. 

WieU  Seventeen  SISustrationis. 

Paper  Covers,  !“rice,  JPost-pa.i<3,  50  cts, 

ELEMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

A  BOOK  FOR  YOUNG  FARMERS, 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  Jr., 

Formerly  Agricultural  Engineer  of  the  Central  Park,  in 
New  York. 

CAREFULLY-  REVISED. 

CONTENTS. 

The  Plant;  The  Soil;  Manures;  Mechanical  Cul¬ 
tivation  ;  Analy'Sis. 

The  foregoing  subjects  are  all  discussed  in  plain  and 
simple  language,  that  any  farmer’s  boy  may  understand. 
Tlie  book  is  written  by  a  successful  practical  farmer ,  and 
is  full  of  information,  good  advice,  and  sound  doctrine. 

HORACE  GREELEY  says  of  it:  “Though  dealing 
with  facts  unfamiliar  to  many,  there  is  no  obscure  sen¬ 
tence,  and  scarcely  a  hard  word  in  the  book  ;  its  254  fair, 
open  pages  may  be  read  in  tlie  course  of  two  evenings 
and  thoroughly  studied  in  tlie  leisure  hours  of  a  week ; 
and  we  pity  the  man  or  hoy,  however  old  or  young,  who 
can  find  it  dull  reading.  Hardly  any  one  is  so  wise  that 
he  will  not  learn  something  of  value  from  its  perusal ;  no 
one  is  so  ignorant  or  undeveloped  that  lie  cannot  generally 
understand  it;  and  no  farmer  or  farmer’s  son  sail  study  it 
thoughtfully  without  being  a  better  and  more  successful 
cultivator  than  before.” 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ....  PRICE,  $1.00. 

Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York* 
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CtEEAT  seduction. 

D U T ¥  OFF 

TEAS  AMD  COFFEES. 

Increased  Facilities  to  Clul»  Organizers. 
Send  for  New  Price-East. 

THE  OREM  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY; 

(P.  O.  Box  5643.)  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 

WOOD,  TABER  &  MORSE, 

JEaton,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Steam-Engines, 

Portable,  Stationary,  and 
Agricultural. 

Hundreds  in  use  in  Shops,  Print¬ 
ing  Rooms,  Mills,  Mines,  and  on 
Farms  and  Plantations  lor  Grain 
Threshing,  Food  Cooking  for 
Stock, Cotton  Ginning,  Sawing,  etc. 
Circulars  sent  on  application. 


MOELLER  &  DAILEY, 

liiYsidseape  Gardeners 

Designs  and  Plans  for  Country  Seats,  Gardens,  Parks, 
Cemeteries,  etc.,  furnished  on  short  notice.  Orders  taken 
for  all  kinds  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses, 
etc.  Will  superintend  Grading  and  Laying  out  Places,  and 
Planting  Stock,  if  desired.  Best  of  reference  given. 
Address  MOELLER  &  DAILEY, 

17G  Hroadway,  N.  ¥.,  Room  58. 


Most  Pleasing 

HOME  ORNAMENT. 

RUSTIC 

Hanpj  Baskets 

Filled  with  Plants. 


They  cost  little,  and  will  give  con¬ 
stant  enjoyment  throughout  the  win¬ 
ter.  Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  them. 
Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  of  al! 
kinds  of  Rustic  Work.  Address 


JAMES  KTOTG,  Hew  Haven,  Ct. 


4¥©0'«  MARRIED  IA>’.  at 

Bridgeport,  Ct.,  whose  failing  health  compelled  him 
to  leave  the  factory  where  he  was  employed,  and  who,  seeing 
notiiing  in  the  future  hut  misery  and  want  for  himself  and 
little  family,  was  induced  to  canvass  with  the  Protean  But¬ 
ton-hole  Lancette,  is  now  realizing  about  fifty  dollars  per 
week  as  the  result  of  his  labors — more  by  three  times  than 
he  ever  made  before— and  with  health  improved  in  propor¬ 
tion.  This  is  not  simply  an  advertising  story,  made  up  in 
tire  fertile  brain  ot  some  embryo  Dickens,  but  the  facts  can 
he  verified  hv  calling  at  the  New  York  office  of 

THE  DOOLITTLE  M’F’G  CO.,  099  Broadway. 


BUSLSlUe;  FELT. 

This  water-proof  material,  resem¬ 
bling  fine  leather,  is  for  outside 
work  (j io  tar  substances  used )  and 
inside,  instead  of  plaster.  Felt 
carpetings,  etc.  _  Send  two  stamps 
for  circular  and  samples. 

C.  J.  F AY,  Camden,  N.  J. 


1,000,000  GRAPE  VINES. 

CONCORD,  one  year,  only  S3  8  per  1,000. 
Also,  Hartford,  Martha,  Cynthiana,  Delaware.  Eumelan, 
Norton,  and  all  other  varieties.  Fruit  Trees  and  Small  Fruit 
Plants  cheaper  than  anywhere  else.  Address 

Dr..  H.  SCHRODER,  Bloomington,  Ill. 


PSftgfe  STA.^'I>A1£IS>  PEAK 

WIr  TREES,  at  greatly  reduced  rates. 

Also,  a  general  line  of  Nursery  Stock.  U'rite  for  Price-list. 

E.  MOODY  &  SONS,  Loekport,  K.  Y. 


TITTUP UL  A  T?  Quick  !  Cheap  I  INire  ! 

V  AiN  Him  xi.Xvi  As  my  plan  of  making  is  the 
best,  persons  arc  fraudulently  selling  Descriptions  which  I 
giveaway.  Send  three  cents  to  A.  I).  STRONG,  Ashtabula,  O. 


PRATT’S 

ASTRAL  OIL 

Has  now  tlie  established,  refutation  of 
being  in  every  respect  the 

SAFEST  AND  MOST  RELIABLE  IL¬ 
LUMINATING  OIL  MADE. 

From  Millions  of  Gallons  sold*  no  acci¬ 
dents  have  ever  occurred. 

OIL  HOUSE  OF  CHAS.  PRATT, 

108  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 

mmm  submerged  pump. 

“The  Best  Tump  in  the  World.” 

Onr  Agents  report  over  $300,600  worth 
of  property  saved  from  Fire  this  year 
by  these  pumps,  being  the  most  power¬ 
ful  force-pumps  in  the  world,  as  well 
as  Non-Freezing. 

See  October  number,  page  395,  also  the 
Premium-List,  page  393,  of  the  Am. 
Agriculturist.  This  paper  never  de¬ 
ceives  tlie  farmers..  See  notice  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  number,  page  45.  Try  one.  II  it 
don’t  do  the  work  claimed,  senditback 
and  get  your  money,  as  we  war¬ 
rant  our  pumps  to  do  all  we  claim 
for  them  on  our  circulars. 

Send  for  circulars  or  orders  to  the 
Bridgeport  M’Fg  Co.,  Bridge¬ 
port,  Ct.  Persons  Tisiting  New  York 
can  see  samples  and  obtain  all  infor¬ 
mation  at  55  Chambers  street.  E.  It. 
CURTIS,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  General  Agent  for  Western 
States,  will  give  information  and  establish  agencies. 

KELLEY’S  PATENT 
Chemical  Metallic  Paints. 

All  shades.  Prepared  for  immediate  use,  requiring  no 
mixing.  Put  up  In  5.  10,  30,  and  40  gallon  packages. 

Price  per  gal.  for  inside  work .  $2.00 

Price  per  gal.  for  outside  work . $1.00  to  $1.50 

Price  per  gal.  for  roof-,  barns,  fences . $1.00 

NEW  YORK  CITY"  Oil,  COMPANY, 

Sole  Agents,  110  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


THE  “LIGHT  RUNNING” 

“DOIESTE 


A  DOMESTIC 

T.,n:r  rsry. 

A  DOMESTIC 

Blessing, 

A  DOMESTIC 

Necessity. 

“WILL  LAST  A 
LIFETIME.1 

Address 

“DOMESTIC”  S.  M.  Co.,  96  Chambers  St,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISING  HATES. 

CASH  BEFORE  INSERTION. 

American  Agriculturist. 

ENGLISH 

Ordinary  Pages.  SI  .50  per  line,  (agate),  each  insertion. 
Open  Pages  (open  without  cutting),  S  -£per  line. 

Last  Page ,  and  2d  and  3d  Cover  Pages— S3. 50  per  line. 
Page  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Page— $3.00  per  line. 
No  advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  $5.00. 

CSEKMjbf  EDITION. 

Ordinary  Pages ,  25  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 
Business  Notices  and  Last  Page,  40  cents  per  line. 

No  advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


Hearth  and  Home. 

Ordinary  Pages,  per  line  (agate),  each  insertion _ 50  cents. 

Business  Notices,  Till  Page,  and  Last  Page . 75  cents. 

Cuts . 25  cents  per  line  extra. 

No  Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  $2.00. 

B37~No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Tlie  recent  improvements  on  this  machine  make  it  one  of 
the  most  perfect  pieces  of  mechanism  in  the  world.  Every 
housekeeper  in  the  country  should  see  it,  and  judge  for 
themselves,  since  it  is  now  guaranteed  to  meet  every  need 
of  tlie  household.  Any  machine  at  this  price  that  will  knit 
20,000  stitches,  or  22  inches  perfect  work,  per  minute— either 
in  flat  web,  hollow  tube,  or  circular  form,  in  any  plain  or 
fancy  stitch  that  can  be  done  by  hand— will  certainly  be 
found  more  useful  and  convenient  in  a  family  than  a  sewing- 
machine  can  possibly  be.  It  is  very  simple  in  its  operation, 
and  knits  any  kind  of  yarn,  cotton,  linen,  silk,  or  woolen, 
in  plain  or  fancy  stitch  of  Knitted,  Crochet,  or  Afghan 
work.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for  illustrated  circular. 
Office  and  salesroom 

BICKFORD  KNITTING  MACHINE  CO., 

G89  Broadway,  New  York. 
DANA  BICKFORD,  President  and  General  Sup’t, 


MAPLE-SHADE  FLOCK.” 

THOROUGH-BRED  COTSWOLD  SHEEP. 

L  This  justly-celebrated,  flock  was  selected  from  the  flocks 
of  the  most  noted  breeders  in  England ,  with  reference  to 
the  best  wool-producing  and  mutton  qualities.  It  is  pro¬ 
nounced  by  competent  judges  to  be  the  finest  flock  in 
America  ;  and  some  of  the  Rams  and  Ewes  are  believed 
to  be  equal  to  any  that  can  be  shown  in  any  country. 

20  Splendid  Earns,  3  years  old 
and  under,  for  sale  at  low  prices. 
Also  a  few  Ewes. 

Address  either 


LUCIUS  A. 
245  Broadway 


CHASE, 
New  York, 


JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

PvSoreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THOROUGH  -  BRED  STOCK. 

JERSEY’S.— Three  young  Bulls,  Cows,  and  Heifers. 

AYRSHIRES.- Four  young  Bulls,  Cows,  and  Heifers, 

GUERNSEYS.— One  two-year-old  Bull,  one  Bull  Calf. 

THOROUCH-BBED  PIGS. 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS  of  the  very  best  blood.  My 
Berkshire  Sow  “Queen  of  the  Realm”  took  Sweepstakes 
Prize  for  all  breeds  of  pigs  at  the  New  England  Fair 
in  1871. 

ESSEX  PIGS,  equal  to  any. in  this  country  or  any 
other.  . 

SPLENDID  YOUNG  BOARS  AND  SOWS 
now  ready  for  shipping. 

Prices  reasonable.  No  extra  charges  for  boxing  and  ship¬ 
ping.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Perfect  pedigrees  given  with  all  thorongh-hred  stock, 
which  may  be  seen  at  mj'  farm  (Herdsdale),  Florence,  Mass. 

Send  communications  to 

L.  A.  CHASE, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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BOOKS  for  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  245 
Broadway,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  he  for¬ 
warded  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  ] 


$  2  50 
1  50 

1  50 

2  50 
1  00 

75 


Allen's  (L.  F.)  American  Cattle . 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture . 

Allen's  (It.  L.)  American  Farm  Book . 

Allen's  (U.  L.  and  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book.. 

Allen’s  (II.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals . 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual.  ’67  to  ’71,  each,  pa., 50c. ;  cio. 

Am.  Horticultural  Annual,  ’67  to ’71,  each,  pa.,  50c.;  clo. 

American  Bird  Fancier. .  30 

American  Rose  Culturist . . .  30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  1  75 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban  Houses .  1  50 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden. .  2  50 

Bemcnt’s  Rabbit  Fancier . . .  30 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures .  25 

Boussingault’s  Rural  Economy .  1  60 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers .  1  75 

Brill’s  Farm-Gardening  and  Seed-Growing .  1  00 

Buist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory .  1  50 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener  .  .  1  00 

Caldwell's  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis .  2  00 

Chorlton’s  Grape-Grower’s  Guide .  75 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener .  75 

Cole's  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book .  75 

Cole’s  Veterinarian . 75 

Copeland’s  Country  Fife .  5  00 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets .  3  00 

Crack  Shot.  (Barber.) .  175 

Croft’s  Model  Suburban  Architecture .  5  00 

Dadd’s  (Geo.  II.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor . . .  1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor  .  150 

Dana's  Muck  Maunal .  .  135 

Darwin’s  Variation  ot  Animals  and  Plants.  2  Volumes.  6  00 

Dead  Shot;  or  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide .  1  75 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant .  2  50 

Downing's  Fruits  &  Fruit  Trees.  New  Ed.  Oct.,  1122  pp.  4  00 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening .  6  50 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry .  75 

Eggleston’s  Hoosier  School-Master . .  1  25 

Eggleston’s  End  of  the  World .  1  50 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit  Grower’s  Guide .  1  50 

Eveleth’s  School-House  Architecture .  10  00 

Field’s  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture .  1  25 

Flax  Culture .  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports.  Svo.,2vols .  6  00 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing.  8  vo..  100  eng’s _  3  50 

Frank  Forester's  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen.’  Svo.  3  00 
Frank  Forester’s  Horse  and  Horsemanship.  Svo.,  2  yols.  15  00 

French’s  Farm  Drainage .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller's  Grape  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Culturist .  20 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture .  1  50 

Gregory  on  Squashes . paper..  30 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows .  75 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle . ; .  1  00 

Harney’s  Barns.  Out-buildings,  and  Fences.  .  10  00 

Harris'  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation,  clo.  $4 ;  col.  pits  6.50 

Harrison  the  Pig . * .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture .  1  50 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Housekeepers .  1  75 

Hoopes’  Book  of  Evergreens .  3  00 

Hooper's  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30c cloth..  00 

Hop  Culture' .  10 

Hunter  and  Trapper .  1  00 

Jactiues’  Manual  of  the  House .  1  50 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden  and  Farm-Yard .  1  75 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed .  2  00 

Johnson's  How  Crons  Grow . 2  00 

Johnson's  Peat  and  Its  Uses .  1  25 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  75 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  50 

Leuchar’s  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses .  1  50 

Lyman’s  Cotton  Culture .  1  50 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot . 75 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine .  1  00 

Monckton’s  National  Builder . 12  00 

Sirs.  Cornelius's  Young  Housekeeper’s  Friend .  1  50 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview .  1  25 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture .  75 

Onion  Culture . .  20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . paper,  30c cloth. .  60 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture .  75 

Parsons  on  the  Rose.  By  Samuel  B.  Parsons .  1  50 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer .  60 

Percheron  Horse .  1  00 

Potato  Culture.  (Prize  Essay.) .  paper..  25 

Quinbv's  Mysteries  of  Bee  Keeping .  1  50 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry — .  1  50 

Randall’s  Fine- Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  00 

Richardson  on  the  Dog . paper,  30c _ cloth _  00 

Rivers’  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1  00 

Rural  Church  Architecture.  Folio,  in  colors,  45  plates.  12  00 
Saunders’  Domestic  Poultry...  .paper,  40c — bound..  75 

Schenck's  Gardener’s  Text-Book .  75 

Simpson’s  Horse  Portraiture .  2  50 

Skillful  Housewife .  75 

Slack's  Trout  Culture .  1  50 

Stewart’s  (John)  Stable  Book .  1  50 

The  Dog.  By  Dinks,  Mayliew,  and  Hutchinson .  3  00 

Thomas’  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery .  1  50 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals .  1  00 

Tim  Bunker  Papers .  150 

Tobacco  Culture .  25 

Turner’s  Cotton  Planter’s  Maunal .  1  50 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register . .  5  00 

Wallace’s  American  Stud  Boole.  Vol.l .  10  00 

Warder’s  American  Pomology .  3  00 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens .  1  50 

Waring’s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health .  1  50 

Waring’s  Elements  of  Agriculture .  1  00 

Waring’s  Earth  Closets  and  Earth  Sewage .  50 

Weidemnann’s  Beautifying  Country  Homes.  A  superb 

quarto  volume.  24  lithograph  plates,  in  colors _  15  00 

Wheeler's  Rural  Homes .  2  00 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People .  3  00 

White’s  Cranberry  Culture .  1  25 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South . 2  00 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm-Houses .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country  Houses..  .  150 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes . .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings...  1  50 

Woodward’s  National  Architect  .  12  00 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry  Keeper .  2  00 

Y’ouiitt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse .  1  50 

Y’ouatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle. .  1  50 

Youatt  on  the  Hog .  1  0) 

Youatt  mi  Sheep .  .  1  00 

O.  J.  &,  Co.  keep  in  Stock  tlic  following  Kooks  : 

Architecture.  By  Cummings  &  Miller . . $10  00 

Architecture;  Modern  American.  By  C.  &  M .  10  00 

“  Bicknell’s  Village  Builder .  10  00 

*  Supplement  to  Village  Builder .  5  01 

■*  Village  Builder  and  Supplement.  1  Vol .  12  00 

Art  of  Saw  Filing.  (Holly.) .  75 

Bailey's  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States .  1  50 

Bements  Poulterer’s  Companion .  2  00 

Bridgeman  s  Young  Gardener’s  Assistant .  2  DO 


Burr’s  Vegetables  ot  America . 

Carpenters  and  Joiners’  Hand-Book.  (Holly).,.. 

Carpenter  and  Joiner.  (R.  Riddell.) . . . 

Chemistry  of  the  Farm.  (Nichols.) . 

Cider-Maker’s  Manual . 

Downing’s  Cottage  Residences . 

Downing’s  Rural  Essavs . 

Du  Brcuil’s  Vineyard  Culture.  (Dr.  Warder.) _ 

Farming  for  Boys . 

Fishing  in  American  Waters.  (Scott.) . 

Flagg's  European  Vineyards . 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses . 

Flint's  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming . 

Geyelin’s  Poultry  Breeding . 

Gray’s  How  Plants  Grow . 

Gray's  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons,  in  one  vol. 

Gray’s  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany . 

Harazthy’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine-Making . 

Hatfield’s  American  House  Carpenter . 

Hay’s  Interior  Decorator . 

Horse  Training  Made  Easy.  (Jennings.) . 

Husmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine . 

Jennings  oil  Cattle . 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry . 

Jennings  oil  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases . . 

Kemp’s  Landscape  Gardening . 

Langstroth  on  the  HonevBee . 

Loth's  Stair  Builder . 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor . 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management . 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  lor  Farmers _ 

Blanks  for  do  do  do . 

Manufacture  of  Vinegar  (Dussauce) . 

Mechanic’s  Companion.  (Nicholson.) . 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd . 

Mrs.  Hale’s  New  CookBook . 

My  Farm  of  Edge  wood .  . 

Norris’  Fish  Culture . . 

Packard’s  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects . 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Varuisher . 

Quincy  (Hon.  Josiali)  on  Soiling  Cattle. 

Quinn’s  Money  in  the  Garden . 

Quinn’s  Pear  Culture  for  Profit . 

Rand’s  Bulbs . 

Rand’s  Flowers  for  Parlor  and  Garden . 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs.  Bound,  6  vols.,  each..., 
Riddell’s  New  Elements  of  Hand  Railing.. 

Roosevelt's  Five  Acres  too  Much . 

Rural  Studies . 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book. 

Silioway’s  Modern  Carpentry . 

Strong’s  Cultivation  of  the  Grape . 

Tegetmeier’s  Poultry  Book . 

Ten  Acres  Enough . 

The  Horse.  (Stonehenge.)  Am.  edition,  Svo . 

The  Mule.  (Riley.)...'. . 

Thomas’  Fruit  Culturist . 

Trapper’s  Guide . 

Tucker's  Register  ot  Rural  Affairs . 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages .  . 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden . 

Youmans’s  Household  Science . 
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Issued  Weekly. 

A  Large,  Beautiful,  Highly  Illustrated 
and  very  Valuable  Journal — -full  of  Reli¬ 
able,  Instructive,  and  Interesting  Read¬ 
ing  Matter :  just  suited  to  the  Wants 
and  Wishes  of  every  Family — every 
Man,  Woman,  and  Child  in  America  — 
whether  living  in  City  or  Country. 
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Terms : 
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one  year  for  $4. 
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THE 

HOOSIER 

SCHOOL- MASTER. 

By  EDWARD  EGGLESTON. 

Finely  Illustrated,  with  12  Full-Page 
Engravings  on  Tinted  Paper, 
and  Numerous  Other 
Cuts. 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

More  than  one  “Yankee  school-mann ”  now  laboring  in 
the  West  will  both  smile  ancl  weep  over  scenes  which  find 
their  counterpart  in  their  own  daily  experience.  There  ia 
no  exaggeration  in  style  or  incident ;  indeed,  the  book 
should  be  many  times  larger  ere  Edward  Eggleston  laid 
aside  a  pen  which  had  told  but  half  the  joys  or  trials  which 
await  a  Hoosier  school-master.  This  is  one  of  those  books 
that  will  live,  and  future  years  will  give  the  story  an  added 
charm  and  pathos,  and  its  author  undying  lame.— American 
Housewife. 

It  is  in  the  fullest  sense  a  powerful  novel,  and  displays  an 
originality  as  rare  as  it  is  fascinating.— >SA  Louis  Democrat. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  works  of  fiction  we  have  read  for¬ 
mally  a  day.  We  knew  many  of  the  characters  in  it,  that  is, 
we  have  seen  men,  women,  and  children  like  them.  It  will 
do  .—  Central  Christian  Advocate. 

It  is  the  best  serial  we  ever  remember  to  have  read. 
Except  in  length  and  number  of  characters,  it  is  not  behind 
Dickens’s  masterpiece,  “David  Copperfield.”  It  is  true  to 
nature ;  nothing  is  distorted,  nothing  overdrawn  ;  it  has  not 
an  impossible  character  in  it. —  The  Commonwealth,  Salem,  O. 

Though  many  will  view  the  book  from  every  other  stand¬ 
point,  loe  think  its  greatest  charm  is  in  the  fact  that  it  brings 
one  nearer  to  Christ.  Oh!  with'  our  hand  in  Shocky’s, we 
assure  all  that  arc  in  any  doubt  that  God  hasn't  forgot,  and 
that  He  never  will  forget ;  and  though  sometimes  He  chooses 
to  lead  us  through  the  night,  the  way  is  always  heaven¬ 
ward. —  Wood's  Household  Magazine. 

The  plot  is  very  simple,  and  of  eas3r  prevision  from  the 
first,  being  the  struggles  of  Ralph  Hartsook  with  the  young 
idea  in  the  district  school  on  Flat  Creek,  where  the  twig 

was  early  bent  to  thrash  the  school-master . The  story 

is  very  well  told,  in  a  plain  fashion,  without  finely-studied 

points . Mr.  Eggleston  is  the  first  to  touch  in  fiction 

the  kind  of  life  lie  has  represented,  and  we  imagine  that 
future  observers  will  hardly  touch  it  in  more  points.  Its 
traits  seem  to  be  all  here,  both  the  good  and  the  bad  ;  but 
that  it  is  a  past  or  passing  state  of  things  is  sufficiently 
testified  by  the  fact,  to  which  Mr.  Eggleston  alludes  in  his 
preface,  that  the  story,  as  it  appeared  serially,  was  nowhere 
more  popular  than  in  Southern  Indiana.  .  Flat  Creek, 
Hoopole  County,  would  not,  we  imagine,  have  been  so  well 
pleased  thirty  years  ago  with  a  portrait  which,  at  any  rate, 
is  not  flattered.— Atlantic  Monthly. 

Eggleston’s  “Hoosier  School-Master”  is  full  of  rich  and 
racy  humor,  and  makes  us  regret  that  its  author  has  turned 
his  back  to  the  pulpit,  in  which  wit  is  nraded  quite  as  much 
as  wisdom,  and  the  ability  to  make  men  laugh  is  only  less 
valuable  than  the  power  of  making  them  weep.  In  fact,  as 
a  general  thing,  lie  who  can  not  raise  a  smile  on  people’s  faces 
may  pump  in  vain  for  tears. —  Golden  Age,  N.Y. 

Dr.  Eggleston  lived  as  a  bojr  in  this  region  (Southern  In¬ 
diana),  and  this  book  is  a  faithful  witness  that  the  impres¬ 
sion  made  upon  his  mind  by  its  social  peculiarities  remains 
to  this  day  perfectly  distinct  and  legible.  Indeed,  we  have 
rarely  read  any  story  whose  truthfulness  as  a  picture  of  life 
was  more  apparent.  The  characters  are  clearly  drawn  ;  the 
conversation  is  natural ;  the  whole  view  of  the  backwoods 
society  is  consistent  and  lifelike.— N.  Y.  Independent. 

It  might  be  dramatized  so  as  to  make  a  most  effective  play. 
There  is  all  the  material  in  the  book,  and  a  good  deal  of  tin 
work  already  done  to  hand.—  Newburyiiort  (Mass.)  Herald » 

It  is  published  in  the  neat  and  attractive  form  wliicl* 
makes  all  the  publications  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co.  such  r» 
tasty  and  welcome  addition  to  the  library  or  library  tabic. 
Of  the  story  itself  we  have  had  occasion  to  speak  before  i if 
terms  of  unqualified  admiration.— Kansas  Spirit,  Lawrence, 
Kansas. 

Mr.  Eggleston’s  powerful  novel,  ‘  The  Hoosier  School* 
Master,”  increases  in  interest  as  it  goes  on,  and  contains 
some  characters  truly  original.— Springfield  liepublican. 
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AVe  continue  to  sell  at  par,  adding  accrued  inter¬ 
est,  the  First  Mortgage  Gold  Bonds  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company.  On  the  completion  of 
this  season’s' contracts  there  will  he  FIVE  HUN¬ 
DRED  AND  SEVENTEEN  miles  of  the  main  line  of 
the  road  in  operation,  uniting  Lake  Superior  with 
the  Missouri  River,  and  securing  the  large  traffic  of 
the  North-west.  This  amount  of  roacl  also  entitles 
the  Company  to  ten  million  four  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  land  located  in  Central  Minnesota,  Eastern 
Dakota,  and  in  the  Columbia  Valley,  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Tlie  Bonds  are  secured  by  a  First  Mortgage 
on  the  road,  its  traffic  and  franchise,  and  on  the  en¬ 
tire  land  grant  received  from  the  government.  The 
rate  of  interest  is  Seven  and  Three  Tenths,  Gold, 
equivalent  to  about  Eight  and  a  Quarter  per  cent  in 
Currency.  Believing  the  security  to  be  ample  and 
the  rate  of  interest  satisfactory,  we  recommend 
these  Bonds  as  a  desirable  investment.  Holders  of 
United  States  5-20’s  and  high-priced  corporate 
securities  may  materially  increase  both  their  prin¬ 
cipal  and  their  interest  income  by  exchanging  for 
Northern  Pacifies. 


JAY  C|©KE  &  Op., 

Hew  York,  Philadelphia,  &  Washington, 


F.  W.  FARWELL,  Secretary, 

407  Broadway,  New  York. 


A.  €OVEKT  &  Produce 

v  v  o  Commissioii.Mcrch.awts,  Ko.  6S  Pearl  Street, 
New  York.  ••Quick  sal%.  and  prompt  returns./-  (£W“Send 
lor  our  weekly  Prices-cury^iR  and  Marking.  Plate. 


PARSONS  OiV  THE  ROSE, 

A  Treatise  on  the  l'ropagatipn,  Cuii'ure;  and  History  of 
the  Rose.  Revised  and  newly  electiv£y.ped.  Illustrated. 
By  Samuel  15.  Parsons.  Price  $1.50. 

The  Rose  is  the  only  flower  that  can  he  said  to  have  a  his¬ 
tory.  It  is  popular  now  and  was  so  centuries  ago.  In  his 
work  upon  the  Rose,  Mr.  Parsons  lias  gathered  up  the  curi¬ 
ous  legends  concerning  tlie  flower,  and  gives  us  an  idea  of 
the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held  in  former  times.  A  simple 
garden  classification  lias  been  adopted,  and  the  leading  vari¬ 
eties  under  each  class  enumerated  and  briefly  described. 
The  chapters  on  ^multiplication,  cultivation,  and  training, 
are  very  full,  and  the  work  is  altogether  tin-  most  complete 
of  any  before  the  public. 


PEACH  CULTURE. 

Illustrated.  By  James  Alexander  Fulton.  Price,  $1.50. 

Among  the  fruits;  the  Peach,  if  not  the  most,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  all.  It  is  so  easily  raised,  comes  into 
bearing  so  soon,  and  is  so  delicious,  as  well  as  beautiful,  it 
is  impossible  that  it  should  not  be  a  favorite.  Living  in  tlie 
very  center  of  tlie  peach-growing  district;  sharing  tlie  com¬ 
mon  interest  felt  in  tlie  subject;  deeply  impressed  with  its 
importance  to  tlie  individual  planters  themselves,  and  also 
to  the  community  at  large ;  and  believing  that  alasting  bene- 
iit  could  be  done  to  both,  the  author  lias  been  induced  to 
prepare  this  work  on  pencil  culture. 

HERBERT’S  HINTS  TO  HORSE  KEEPERS, 

By  the  late  Henry  William  Herbert,  (Frank 
Forester).  Price  $1.75. 

A  complete  manual  for  Horsemen,  embracing :  How  to 
Breed  a  Horse;  How  to. Buy  a  Horse;  How  to  Break  a 
Horse;  How  to  Use  a  Horse;  How  to  Feed  a  Horse;  How 
13  Physic  a  Horse ;  How  to  Drive  a  Horse,  etc.;  and  a  chapter 
cn  Mules  and  l’onies,  etc.  Beautifully  illustrated. 

Either,  of  tile  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245.  Buga n way.  New  York. 
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The  Great  New  Story, 

The  End  of  the 
World. 

A  LOVE  STORY, 

By  EDWARD  EGGLESTON, 

Author  of  “  The  Hoosier  School- Master,"  etc. 

WITH 

15  Fine  FuihFage  Engravings, 
and  Numerous  Other 
ISS  castrations- 

The  earlier  chapters  of  this  book  read  like  a 
Western  Idyl ;  but  Mr.  Eggleston  soon  gets  us  into 
the  grotesque  scenes  which  lie  draws  so  strongly 
and  Gottlieb  Wehle,  tlie  Backwoods  Philosopher, 
the  Steam-Doctor,  Cynthy  Ann,  the  “  Hawk,”  the 
“  Mud-Clerk,”  and,  above  all,  Jonas  Harrison,  one 
of  the  most  effective  Western  characters  ever  drawn, 
make  a  rare  gallery  of  original  portraits.  The  speeches 
of  Gottlieb  'Wehle,  Jonas,  Cynthy  Ann,  and  (he  Philoso¬ 
pher  arc  full  of  a  delightful  humor,  while  the  Night 
Adventure  of  August,  tlie  Mol)  Scene,  the  life-like 
description  of  gambling  in  the  saloon  of  a  Mississippi 
steamboat,  are  drawn  most  vividly.  Tlie  interview  at 
the  Castle  can  hardly  he  read  without  tears,  and  the 
chapters  entitled  “The  Last  Day”  and  “Tlie  Midnight 
Alarm”  contain  pictures  of  religious  excitement  such 
as  can  not  be  found  elsewhere  in  English  literature, 
while  the  mob  and  “  sliiveree  ”  scenes  are  pervaded  by 
an  irresistible  spirit  of  fun,  and  the  reader  will  fully 
appreciate  Bill  Day’s  longing  for  “  somethin’  ludiker- 
ous.”  The  moral  influence  of  tlie  book  is  of  the 
healthiest  kind. 

The  leading  critics  assigned  a  very  high  place  to  the 
“  Hoosier  School-Master,"  and  we  feel  sure  that 
11  The  End  of  the  World”  will  place  its  author  in 
the  front  rank  of  American  writers  of  Action,  and  we 
predict  for  it  a  success  unsurpassed  by  any  American 
story  that  has  yet  been  written. 

CONTENTS. 

Chapter  1.  In  Love  with  a  Dutchman.— 2.  An  Explo¬ 
sion.— -3.  A  Farewell. —4.  A  Counter-Irritant.— 5.  At  the 
Castle.— 6.  The  Backwoods  Philosopher.— 7.  Within  and 
Without. — 8.  Figgers  won't  Lie. — 9.  The  New  Singing- 
Master. — 10.  An  Offer  of  Help. — 11.  The  Coon-dog  Ar¬ 
gument. — 12.  Two  Mistakes. — 13.  The  Spider  Spins. — 
ll.The  Spider’s  Web.— 15.  The  Wei)  Broken. — 16.  Jonas 
Expounds  the  Subject. — 17.  The  Wrong  Pew. — 18.  The 
Encounter. — 19.  The  Mother. — 20.  The  Steam-Doctor.— 
21.  Tlie  Hawk  in  a  New  Part.— 22.  Jonas  Expresses 
liis  Opinion  on  Dutchmen. — 23.  Somethin’  Ludikerous.— 
24.  The  Giant  Great-heart.— 25.  A  Chapterof  Betweens.— 
26.  A  Nice  Little  Game. — 27.— The  Result  of  an  Even¬ 
ing  with  Gentlemen.— 28.  Waking  up  an  Ugly  Custom¬ 
er. — 29..  August  and  Norman. — 30.  Aground.— 31.  Cyn- 
thy  Ann’s  Sacrifice— 32.  Julia's  Enterprise.— -33.  The 
Secret  Stairway.— 34.  The  Interview.— 35.  Getting  Ready 
for  the  End. — 36.  The  Sin  of  Sanctimony. — 37.  The  Del¬ 
uge. — 38.  Scaring  a  Hawk. — 39.  Jonas  takes  an  Appeal. — 
40.  Selling  Out.— 41.  The  Last  Day  and  What  Happened 
in  it. — 42.  For  Ever  and  Ever. — 43.  Tlie  Midnight 
Alarm. — 44.  Squaring  Accounts. — 45.  New  Plans. — 46. 
The  Sliiveree. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.— BY  FRANK  BEARD. 

The  Backwoods  Philosopher.  Taking  an  Observation. 
A  Talk  with  a  Plowman.  A  little  rustle  brought,  her  to 
consciousness.  Gottlieb.  The  Castle.  The  Sedilium  at 
the  Castle.  “Look  at  me.”  “Don’t  be  oncliaritable, 
Jonas.”  The  Hawk.  “  Tell  that  to  Jule.”  Tempted. 
“Now  I  bate  you.”  At  Cynthy’s  Door.  Cynthy  Ann 
in  class-meeting.  Jonas.  Julia  sat  down  in  mortifi¬ 
cation.  “Gootl-by!”  The  Mother’s  Blessing.  Corn- 
Sweats  and  Calamus.  “Fire!  Murder!  Help!”  Nor¬ 
man  Anderson.  Somethin' Ludikerous.  To  tlicRescne. 
A  Nice  Little  Game.  Tlie  Mud-Clerk.  Waking  up  an 
Ugly  Customer.  Cynthy  Ann’s  Sacrifice.  A  Pastoral 
Visit.  Brother  Goshorn.  “  Say  them  words  over  again.” 
“  I  want  to  buy  your  place.” 


Price,  Post-paM,  $1.50. 
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Our  Extensive  Works,  at  53  and  55 
Prince  street,  enable  us  to  offer  Sil¬ 
verware  of  styles  distinctly  our  own, 
and  superior  to  those  offered  by  the 
trade  generally. 

Forks  and  Spoons  of  entirely  new 
patterns  at  fixed  and  close  prices. 


LIGHTNING  SAWS. 

Descriptive  Pamphlets  mailed  free. 
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BARRY’S 


FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  P.  BARRY. 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

“  Barry’s  Fruit  Garden”  is  one  of  those  practical,  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated,  and  comprehensive  manuals  which  Orange 
Judd  &  Go.  delight  to  publish.  It  seems  to  tell  almost 
everything  which  one  book  can  tell  about  tlie  ins  and  outs 
and  ways  and  means,  of  fruit  culture.  —  The  Advance 
(Chicago). 

This  volume  of  490  pages,  as  its  title  implies,  is  devoted  to 
tlie  culture  of  fruits  of  every  variety  in  orchards  and  gar¬ 
dens.,  .  It  describes. tlie  diseases  incident  to  the  various  fruit 
trees,  tlie  kinds  of  insects  that  prey  upon  them,  and  tlie 
remedies  for  ridding  trees  of  tlie  evil.— Scientific  American 

Barry's  Fruit  Garden  strikes  us  as  about  as  complete  a 
manual  of  the  kind  as  could  be. desired.  Nearly  everything, 
in  fine,  needed  seems  to  lie  provided  ill  this  compact  volume, 
and  its  abundant  illustrations  render  everything  intelligible 
to  even  tlie  uninitiated.— 77ie  Methodist  (N.  Y.). 

The  author  writes  from  his  own  practical  experience ;  and 
that  experience  is  of  no  ordinary  character,  being  tlie  result 
of  more  than  thirty  years’  work  at  tlie  head  of  tlie  largest 
nursery  in  America,  where  every .  operation  is  conducted 
with  eminent  skill. — The  Country  Gentleman. 

It  explains  ail  the  minutiae  of  fruit-gardening,  even  to  the 
implements,  copiously  illustrated  by  engravings,  so  that  the 
merest  novice  need  not  err;  gives  descriptions  of  all  the 
different  kinds  of  fruit  that  can  bo  raised  in  our  climate  in 
every  stage  of  their  lives,  from  tlie  germ  to  tlie  fruit-bearing 
period,  with  instructions  in  pruning  and  grafting,  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner.  Tlie  Chapter  on  grapes  alone  is  worth, 
more  than  tlie  price  of  tlie  book  .—Jersey  City  Times. 

It  is  a  rich  mine  of  information  upon  fruits  of  all  kinds 
and  their  proper  culture. — Providence  Press. 

Mr.  Barry  lias  long  been  known  as  an  authority  upon  fruit 
culture,  and  this  volume  of  490  pages,  with  a  full  and  care¬ 
fully  prepared  index,  gives  tlie  latest  results  of  liis  study 
and  experience.— Sprinyjield  flepuUicdn. 

Tills  beautiful  volume,  of  nearly  tee. hundred  pages,  will 
be  cordially  welcomed  by  every  lover  of  nature.  It  is  the 
most  perfect  work  wo  have  seen  on  the  whole  subject,  and 
well  deserves  a  wide  circulation. —  United  Presbyterian 
(Pittsburgh). 
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THE 

HOOSIER 
SCHOOL- MASTER. 

By  EDWARD  EGGLESTON. 

Finely  Illustrated,  with  12  Full-Page 
Engravings,  and  Numerous  Other 
Cuts. 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

More  than  one  “Yankee  school-marm”  now  laboring  in 
the  West  will  both  smile  and  weep  over  scenes  which  lind 
their  counterpart  in  their  own  daily  experience.  There  is 
no  exaggeration  in  style  or  incident ;  indeed,  the  hook 
should  be  many  times  larger  ere  Edward  Eggleston  laid 
aside  a  pen  which  had  told  hut  half  the  joys  or  trials  which 
await  a  Hoosier  school-master.  This  is  one  of  those  hooks 
that  will  live,  and  future  years  will  give  the  story  an  added 
charm  and  pathos,  and  its  author  undying  fame.— American 
Housewife. 

It  is  in  the  fullest  sense  a  powerful  novel,  and  displays  an 
originality  as  rare  as  it  is  fascinating.— St.  Louis  Democrat. 

it  is  one  of  the  best  works  of  fiction  we  have  read  for 
many  a  day.  We  knew  many  of  the  characters  in  it,  that  is, 
we  have  seen  men,  women,  and  children  like  them.  It  will 
do.—  Central  Christian  Advocate. 

It  is  the  best  serial  we  ever  remember  to  have  read. 
Except  in  length  and  number  of  characters,  it  is  not  behind 
Dickens's  masterpiece,  “David  Copperlield.”  It  is  true  to 
nature ;  nothing  is  distorted,  nothing  overdrawn ;  it  has  not 
an  impossible  character  in  it.—  The  Commonwealth,  Salem,  0. 

Though  many  will  view  the  hook  from  every  other  stand¬ 
point,  we  think  its  greatest  charm  is  in  the  fact  that  it  brings 
one  nearer  to  Christ.  Oil  I  with  our  hand  in  Shocky's,  we 
assure  all  that  are  in  any  doubt  that  God  hasn't  forgot,  and 
that  He  never  will  forgetj  and  though  sometimes  He  chooses 
to  lead  us  through  the  night,  the  way  is  always  heaven¬ 
ward.—  Wo  Oil's  Household  Magazine. 

The  plot  is  very  simple,  and  of  easy  prevision  from  the 
first,  being  the  struggles  of  llalph  Ilartsook  with  the  young 
idea  in  the  district  school  on  Elat  Creek,  where  the  twig 

was  early  bent  to  thrash  the  school-master . The  story 

is  very  well  told,  in  a  plain  fashion,  without  finely-studied 

points . Mr.  Eggleston  is  the  first  to  touch  in  fiction 

tlie  kind  of  life  he  has  represented,  and  we  imagine  that 
future  observers  will  hardly  touch  it  in  more  points.  Its 
traits  seem  to  be  all  here,  both  the  good  and  the  had  ;  but 
that  it  is  a  past  or  passing  state  of  things  is  sufficiently 
testified  by  the  fact,  to  which  Mr.  Eggleston  alludes  in  his 
preface,  that  the  story,  as  it  appeared  serially,  was  nowhere 
more  popular  than  in  Southern  Indiana.  Flat  Creek, 
Hoopole  County,  would  not,  we  imagine,  have  been  so  well 
pleased  thirty  years  ago  witli  a  portrait  which,  at  any  rate, 
is  not  flattered. — Atlantic  Monthly. 

Eggleston's  “Hoosier  School-Master”  is  lull  of  rich  and 
racy  humor,  and  makes  us  regret  that  its  author  has  turned 
his  back  to  the  pulpit,  in  which  wit  is  needed  quite  as  much 
as  wisdom,  and  the  ability  to  make  men  laugh  is  only  less 
valuable  than  the  power  of  making  them  weep.  In  fact,  as 
a  general  thing,  he  who  can  not  raise  a  smile  on  people’s  faces 
may  pump  in  vain  for  tears.—  Golden  Age ,  is'.Y. 

Dr.  Eggleston  lived  as  a  boy  in  this  region  (Southern  In¬ 
diana),  and  this  book  is  a  faithful  witness  that  the  impres¬ 
sion  made  upon  his  mind  by  its  social  peculiarities  remains 
to  this  day  perfectly  distinct-and  legible.  Indeed,  we  have 
rarely  read  any  story  whose  truthfulness  as  a  picture  of  life 
was  more  apparent.  The  characters  are  clearly  drawn  ;  the 
conversation  is  natural;  the  whole  view  of  the  backwoods 
society  is  consistent  and  lifelike.— N.  Y.  Independent. 

It  might  be  dramatized  so  as  to  make  a  most  effective  play. 
There  is  all  (lie  material  in  the  book,  and  a  good  deal  of  the 
work  already  done  to  hand,— Neioburyport  (Mass.)  Herald. 

It  is  published  in  the  neat  and  attractive  form  which 
makes  all  the  publications  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co.*  such  a 
tasty  and  welcome  addition  to  the  library  or  library  table. 
Of  the  story  itself  we  have  had  occasion  to  speak  before  in 
terms  of  unqualified  admiration.— Kansas  Spirit,  Lawrence, 
Kansas. 

Mr.  Eggleston’s  powerful  novel,  “  The  Hoosier  School- 
Master,"  increases  in  interest  as  it  goes  on,  and  contains 
some  characters  truly  original.— Springfield  liepublican. 
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NEW  YORK,  NOVEMBER,  1872. 

Winter  is  rapidly  approaching.  What  we  do 
must  be  done  quickly.  The  days  are  getting 
shorter  and  shorter,  and  the  weather  colder  and 
more  uncertain.  November  on  the  form  seems  to 
au  outsider  a  dreary  month.  A  city  visitor  won¬ 
ders  what  pleasure  we  can  find  in  such  a  life.  He 
is  glad  to  get  back  to  the  gas-lit  streets  and  the 
warm  and  cosy  rooms  of  his  city  home.  Sitting 
in  his  comfortable  chair,  by  a  bright  open  fire,  in  a 
well-furnished  library,  reading  the  evening  paper 
or  talking  with  his  friends,  he  may  well  be  excused 
for  congratulating  himself  that  lie  is  not  a  farmer. 
From  his  stand-point,  farm-life  seems  dull,  and  «| 
dreary,  and  dirty !  He  forgets  that  the  faithful 
performance  of  duty  gives  happiness.  The  farmer 
has  plenty  of  work  to  do.  And  he  finds  pleasure 
in  doing  it  Digging  potatoes  and  putting  them  in 
the  cellar  is  dirty  work.  A  farmer,  with  his  panta¬ 
loons  stuck  in  his  boot-s,  walking  through  a  muddy 
barn-yard,  or  milking  in  the  rain,  is  not  an  attrac¬ 
tive  picture.  Carrying  swill  to  the  pigs  is  not  -an 
ennobling  occupation.  It  is  no  use  to  deny  it. 
But  we  have  known  politicians  to  do  dirtier  work 
with  less  benefit  to  themselves  and  the  country. 

Farmers  should  guard  against  plodding.  Let  us 
work  when  we  work.  Let  us  put  spirit  and  force 
and  energy  and  thought  into  all  that  we  do.  Let 
us  study  to  economize  labor — to  apply  it  to  the 
best  advantage.  Let  us  discipline  ourselves. 
There  is  much  iu  a  farmer’s  life  to  call  out  all  the 
best,  highest,  and  noblest  faculties  of  our  nature. 
It  has  been  truly  said  that  no  one  can  succeed  as  a 
breeder  unless  he  is  a  gentleman.  And  it  is  no  less 
true  that  to  attain  the  highest  success  a  farmer 
must  be  a  man.  The  field  that  demands  the  most 
attention  is  himself.  He  should  aim  to  root  out 
every  bad  habit,  and  to  develop  every  manly 
quality.  He  must  be  prompt,  regular,  systematic, 
thoughtful,  energetic,  industrious,  orderly,  kind, 
not  easily  provoked,  temperate  in  all  things,  econo¬ 
mical,  hopeful,  and  patient. 

We  are  very  sure  that  there  is  no  occupation 
more  useful  and  honorable  than  agriculture,  and 


none  in  which  there  are  more  frequent  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  the  cultivation  of  every  noble  faculty. 

Mints  about  Work. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  write  down  a  list  of  every¬ 
thing  that  has  to  be  done  before  winter  sets  in 
on  the  form,  in  the  garden,  in  the  orchard,  in  the 
wood  lot,  in  the  bams,  sheds,  horse  and  cow  sta¬ 
bles,  corn-house,  piggery,  hen-house,  cellars,  etc., 
etc.  Consult  with  the  members  of  your  family 
and  the  hired  help  on  the  subject.  Encourage 
them  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  best  way  of  doing 
the  work  and  how  long  it  will  take.  Go  as  much 
as  possible  into  details — especially  in  regard  to  the 
implements,  tools,  etc.,  that  will  be  needed. 

What  to  do  first  is  an  important  question,  and 
should  have  careful  consideration.  You  must  take 
the  uncertainty  of  the  weather  into  account,  and 
aim  to  plan  so  that  whether  it  is  wet  or  dry,  cold 
or  warm,  there  shall  be  no  loss  of  time  and  no  loss 
of  or  injury  to  crops.  It  shows  bail  planning  to 
liusk  corn  in  the  barn  during  warm,  dry  weather, 
and  afterwards  to  dig  potatoes  in  a  snow-storm. 

The  Most  Important  Work  for  the  month  is  the 
care  and  management  of  animals.  In  our  anxiety 
to  push  forward  the  labor  of  gathering  and  secur¬ 
ing  the  crops  we  too  often  neglect  to  give  that  daily 
attention  to  our  live-stock,  on  which  so  much  of 
the  loss  or  profit  of  farming  depends. 

Horses. — Avoid  as  far  as  possible  exposing  horses 
to  storms.  When  on  a  journey  aim  to  feed  at  the 
regular  hour.  If  nothing  more  can  be  doue,  take 
along  some  corn-meal  and  put  a  quart  in  a  pail  of 
water,  and  stir  it  up  while  the  horse  is  drinking. 
It  will  greatly  refresh  and  strengthen  him.  Many 
horses  suffer  from  dyspepsia,  and  one  great  cause 
of  it  is  irregularity  in  feeding  and  giving  too  much 
grain  when  the  horse  is  fatigued.  When  a  horse 
has  been  exposed  to  a  storm,  and  comes  home  in 
an  exhausted  condition,  give  him  a  warm  bran- 
mash.  Put  two  or  three  quarts  of  bran  in  a  pail, 
and  pour  on  two  or  three  quarts  of  boiling  water 
and  stir  it  up.  Then  add  cold  water  sufficient  to 
cool  it  to  the  temperature  of  new  milk,  and  give  it 
to  the  horse.  Blanket  the  horse  and  rub  his  head, 
ears,  and  legs  dry,  and  afterwards  rub  him  dry  all 
over.  Many  an  attack  of  colic  would  be  avoided 
by  these  means.  We  think  many  farmers  err  in  not 
feeding  their  horses  more  grain.  It  would  he  better 
to  work  harder,  or  at  least  more  constantly,  and 
feed  higher.  Of  one  thing  we  are  very  sure  :  not 
one  former  in  ten  grooms  his  horses  sufficiently. 
It  is  a  shame  to  a  man  to  leave  a  horse  at  night,  after 
a  hard  day’s  work,  until  lie  has  been  rubbed  clean, 
dry-bedded,  and  all  his  wants  attended  to. 

Cows. — During  storms  cows  are  far  better  in  a 
dry  stable  or  shed  than  in  the  field.  A  little  extra 
feed  in  the  shape  of  corn-fodder,  hay,  bran,  or  corn- 
meal  will  prove  very  profitable.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  flesh  up  a  cow  at  this  season.  You  will  get  it 
back  again  in  milk  next  spring  and  summer. 

Young  Cattle  should  he  liberally  fed  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  comfortable  quarters.  It  pays  to  give 
a  growing  animal  all  the  food  it  can  eat  and  digest. 

Sheep. — There  is  nothing  so  essential  to  the  health 
of  sheep  as  dryland,  shelter  from  storms,  and  fresh 
air.  Low,  wet  land,  dirty  yards,  and  close,  damp 
quarters  are  fatal  to  their  health  and  vigor.  In  dry 
weather,  no  matter  how  cold  it  may  be,  sheep  are 
better  in  the  field,  but  during  storms  they  should 
be  brought  into  the  yards,  and  kept  dry.  If  they 
do  not  go  under  cover  of  their  own  accord,  they 
should  be  driven  in  and  shut  up  until  the  storm  is 
over.  Animals  do  not  always  know  what  is  best 
for  them.  “  Nature  ”  is  all  very  well,  but  reason, 
observation,  and  experience  are  far  better.  But  we 
repeat  that  the  shed  or  barn  must  be  dry,  clean, 
and  well  ventilated.  At  this  season  of  the  year 
grass  is  often  too  succulent  and  deficient  in  nutri¬ 
ment,  and  it  is  very  desirable  to  give  sheep  access 
to  good  hay,  and  half  a  pint  of  grain  caeh  per  day, 
or  a  pint  of  bran,  can  often  be  fed  to  great  profit. 

Long-wool  and  Smith-Down  Sheep ,  which  grow 
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rapidly  and  mature  early,  require  liberal  feeding- 
while  young,  and  will  pay  well  for  it. 

Breeding  Ewes  should  be  selected  with  care. 
Draft  out  all  that  have  lost  their  teeth,  have  bad 
udders,  or  are  in  any  way  defective.  Select  the  ram 
with  even  still  greater  care.  He  ought  to  be  pure¬ 
bred,  and  as  near  perfect  as  you  can  get  him.  A 
defect  in  a  thorough-bred  will  be  impressed  more 
strongly  on  his  offspring  than  the  same  defect  in  a 
ram  of  mixed  blood,  and  so  will  his  good  qualities. 
Put  but  one  ram  in  the  flock  at  a  time.  It  is  well 
to  remove  him  every  evening  and  shut  him  up  for 
the  night,  and  give  him  a  pint  of  oats  and  a  pint  of 
bran.  It  is  also  very  desirable  that  the  ewes  have 
liberal  feed  for  some  time  before  and  at  the  time  the 
ram  is  with  them.  Salt  regularly,  aud  see  that  they 
do  not  want  for  water. 

Lambs  should  be  kept  in  a  flock  by  themselves, 
aud  have  the  best  of  food  and  care.  If  any  are 
affected  with  scours,  give  half  a  pint  of  milk  por¬ 
ridge,  made  with  wheat  flour. 

Ticks  are  often  very  troublesome  in  winter  or 
eai-ly  spring,  especially  on  long-wool  lambs.  If  not 
already  done,  dip  all  the  lambs  and  sheep  in  a  so¬ 
lution  of  carbolic  soap.  Use  warm,  soft  water,  and 
dip  the  sheep  in  all  over,  except  the  head.  Select 
a  dry,  sunny  day  for  the  operation.  Squeeze  the 
wool  as  dry  as  possible  with  the  hands,  and  the 
sheep  will  not  he  likely  to  take  cold. 

Swine. — Push  forward  the  fattening  pigs  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  aud  dispose  of  them  as  soon  as  ready. 
We  shall  be  obliged  to  accept  what  we  can  get. 
Next  year  prices  will  probably  be  higher,  and  as 
corn  is  cheap,  it  may  be  well  to  keep  over  our 
spring  pigs  rather  than  fatten  them  now.  Young  pigs 
of  this  fall’s  litters  should  have  good  care  and 
abundance  of  nutritious  food.  Keep  them,  growing 
rapidly  through  the  winter,  aud  next  summer  they 
will  thrive  on  clover,  and  a  little  com  will  make  them 
ready  for  the  butcher  early  in  the  fall.  Select  good- 
sized  sows  for  breeding,  and  secure  a  vrell-bred 
boar.  Those  who  improve  their  stock  of  swine  are 
sure  of  their  reward. 

Poultry. — Select  out  the  best  for  breeding,  and 
fatten  and  dispose  of  the  rest. 

Fall  Plowing.  —  As  long  as  the  grouud  is  dry 
enough  to  work  we  would  keep  the  plows  and  cul¬ 
tivators  going.  Except  on  the  lightest  sands,  which 
are  liable  to  leach,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
advantages  of  stirring  and  exposing  the  soil;  and 
our  springs  are  so  short  that  we  should  aim  to  do 
as  much  work  as  possible  in  the  autumn.  Plow  or 
cultivate  com  stubble  and  potato  ground. 

Digging  Potatoes. — Use  every  dry  day  in  finish¬ 
ing  this  work.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
delay,  and  much  to  lose.  See  Hints  for  last  month. 

Harvesting  Root  Crops — Mangel  aud  other  beets 
should  be  gathered  at  once,  as  they  are  liable  to  be 
injured  by  frosts.  Swedes  and  other  turnips  arc 
less  liable  to  injury,  but  it  is  better  to  secure  early 
all  that  are  to  be  put  in  pits  or  in  the  cellar.  It  is 
hardly  worth  while  trying  to  preserve  the  tops. 
Feed  them  out  now,  giving  plenty  of  dry  food, 
such  as  hay  and  bran,  in  connection  with  them. 
If  mangels  are  kept  in  pits,  be  very  careful  to  pro¬ 
vide  plenty  of  “chimneys”  for  ventilation.  Our 
own  plan  is  to  put  a  board  lengthwise  of  the  pit 
on  top  of  the  straw,  putting  only  dirt  enough  on  it 
to  prevent  the  wind  from  blowing  it  off.  This  will 
keep  out  the  rain,  and  it  can  at  any  time  be  lifted 
with  a  crowbar  and  the  heap  examined.  If  the 
straw  is  wet  and  the  roots  warm,  the  heap  needs 
ventilating.  We  kept  3,000  bushels  of  mangels  in 
pits,  last  year,  in  this  way,  without  loss.  We  need 
hardly  say  that  a  perfectly  dry  location  is  essential. 

Carrots  not  needed  until  spring,  are  best  kept  in 
pits.  Those  put  in  the  cellar  should  be  “  corded,” 
and  not  thrown  in  a  heap.  The  more  soil  there 
is  mixed  with  them  the  better  they  will  keep. 

Parsnips  are  not  injured  by  being  left  in  the 
ground  all  winter,  and  if  fed  out  early  in  the  spring, 
before  they  commence  to  grow,  this  is  much  the 
better  way  to  keep  them. 

Cabbages  are  best  preserved  by  plowing  a  deep 


“  dead-furrow  ”  in  a  dry  soil,  and  then  lay  the  cab¬ 
bages  with  the  roots  up  in  the  furrow,  and  cover  the 
heads  with  soil.  Be  careful  that  no  water  gets  to 
the  heads.  Do  this  in  dry,  cold  weather. 

Get  Ready  for  Winter. — If  stones  are  placed  in 
large  heaps,  they  can  be  drawn  where  they  are 
wanted  for  fences  or  otherpurposes  in  whiter  while 
the  snow  is  on  the  ground.  Large  stones  6hould 
be  lifted  with  a  crowbar,  and  a  small  stone  or  piece 
of  wood  put  under  them,  to  keep  them  off  the 
ground;  otherwise  they  will  freeze  to  the  earth, 
and  can  not  be  removed  without  great  labor. 

Underdrains  can  be  dug"'  in  winter,  even  in  the 
Northern  States,  provided  you  make  deep  dead- 
furrows  where  the  drains  are  to  be  cut  before  winter 
sets  in.  The  snow  blows  into  the  dead-furrows  and 
keeps  out. the  frost. 

Gravel  for  roads  should  be  screened  so  as  to  re¬ 
move  the  sand.  It  can  then  be  drawn  on  sleighs  in 
winter,  and  much  labor  will  be  saved.  One  load  of 
screened  gravel  is  worth  three  loads  mixed  with 
earth.  There  is  dirt  enough  already  on  our  roads. 


Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

The  pleasant  weather  of  October  has  given  the 
gardener  time  to  make  everything  in  and  around 
the  garden  snug  and  ready  for  winter.  The  har¬ 
vests  of  vegetables  and  small  fruits  have  been  un¬ 
usually  large  the  past  season,  but  unless  continued 
exertions  are  made  bountiful  harvests  will  not  be 
had.  It  is  only  by  long  and  arduous  labor  that  a 
gardener  becomes  successful,  and  through  the  use 
of  improved  methods  and  labor-saving  implements. 
In  the  more  southern  latitudes,  out-door  work  can 
De  continued  during  the  month,  and  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  a  man  can  do  more  labor  in  a  day 
at  this  season  than  during  the  hot  and  sultry  days 
of  August  and  September,  even  though  the  number 
of  working  hours  is  less  now  than  then.  Every¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  rubbish  should  be  cleared  up, 
so  that  the  grounds  may  look  neat  during  the  win¬ 
ter,  aud  also  to  save  much  valuable  time  in  the 
spring  when  work  is  pressing. 


©i*cl»ar«l  and  PVursei-y. 

Many  of  the  operations  mentioned  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  last  month  will  hold  good  for  the  present, 
and  a  little  careful  thought  will  suggest  others 
which  we  may  fail  to  minion  on  account  of  space. 

Panting  done  now  will  save  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  the  spring,  and  trees  are  pretty  sure  to  live  in 
moderate  climates  if  properly  planted,  and  protect¬ 
ed  around  the  roots  with  a  good  mulch. 

Seeds  of  trees  for  nursery  stock  may  be  plauted 
now  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  frost.  Chest¬ 
nuts,  walnuts,  acorns,  peach-stones,  etc.,  are  much 
more  likely  to  germinate  than  if  allowed  to  dry 
until  spring.  Seedlings  raised  last  spring  will  need 
mulching,  and  to  be  protected  from  cold  winds 
by  means  of  evergreen  boughs  or  board  fences. 

Heeling-in. — When  trees  are  not  plauted  at  once 
in  the  orchard,  it  is  customary  to  lift  them  from 
the  nursery  rows  and  heel.them  in.  When  treated 
in  this  way  they  do  not  start  until  until  two  or 
three  weeks  after  those  left  in  the  nursery.  There 
is  danger,  however,  that  the  work  will  not  be  done 
properly,  and  many  do  not,  advise  it,  but  if  the  trees 
are  carefully  lifted,  and  no  air-holes  left  around  the 
roots  when  set  in  the  trenches,  the  process  is  per¬ 
fectly  safe  and  reliable. 

Ripening  is  the  first  step  towards  decay,  and  the 
more  this  process  is  retarded  the  longer  the  fruit 
remains  in  a  sound  condition.  The  fruit-room 
should  be  opened  whenever  the  temperature  will 
permit,  or  when  it  is  not  warmer  outside  than  in. 

Stocks  for  Root-grafting. — Take  up,  assort,  and 
tie  in  convenient  sized  bundles,  pack  in  boxes 
of  sawdust  or  sand,  and  place  in  a  cool  cellar. 


Fruit  Garden. 

Pars  that  have  been  carefully  preserved  will 
bring  good  prices  now  if  put  up  neatly.  The  best 
method  of  marketing  choice  specimens  is  to  pack 


in  shallow  boxes  containing  a  single  layer  of  fruit 
each,  wrapping  each  pear  in  soft  white  paper. 

Covering  plants,  whether  with  earth  or  straw, 
should  not  be  done  too  soon,  nor  left  until  too 
late.  The  best  time  is  just  as  the  ground  is  about 
to  freeze  ;  if  covered  before  this,  there  is  danger  of 
the  plants  heating,  and  consequent  decay. 

Root- Cuttings  of  blackberries,  raspberries,  etc., 
are  very  easily  made,  and  where  a  stock  of  any  new 
or  valuable  variety  is  needed  this  is  the  readiest 
method  of  propagating.  The  roots  are  cut  into 
pieces  of  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  and  packed 
in  a  box  containing  earth ;  the  box  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  holes  to  allow  water  to  run  off,  and 
then  buried  in  a  dry  place  deep  enough  to  be  safe 
from  frost ;  if  the  ground  is  naturally  moist,  pro¬ 
vide  a  drain. 

Cuttings  of  gooseberries,  currants,  and  quinoes 
may  be  planted  now,  taking  care  to  press  the  soil 
firmly  against  the  lower  ends  of  the  cuttings. 

Grape-vines. — This  is  the  best  season  in  which  to 
trim  grape-vines,  unless  they  can  be  pruned  very 
early  in  the  spring  before  the  sap  has  commenced 
to  How.  There  have  been  so  many  methods  given 
in  previous  numbers  of  the  Agriculturist,  that  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  repeat  them  here ;  but 
whatever  method  is  employed  it  is  best  to  leave 
upon  each  cane  one  or  two  buds  more  than  are 
necessary,  in  order  to  guard  against  winter-killing; 
the  extra  buds  may  be  cut  off  early  in  the  spring. 
Do  not  cut  the  cane  off  close  to  a  bud,  but  leave 
about  an  inch  of  wood  above  each  bud. 

Grape  Cuttings. — The  wood  cut  off  in  pruning 
may  be  used  for  propagation.  Cut  into  pieees  of 
six  or  eight  inches  in  length,  and  tie  in  convenient 
bundles  and  bury  in  sand,  and  place  in  a  cool  cellar. 


KUchen  Garden. 

Look  over  the  directions  given  for  last  month 
concerning  the  preparations  for  the  soil,  etc.  See 
that  as  much  of  the  soil  is  spaded  or  plowed  up  as 
possible.  Grass  land  intended  for  use  next  summer 
should  be  heavily  manured  aud  plowed.  Put  in 
drains  where  they  are  needed. 

Asparagus.  —  After  the  frost  has  stopped  the 
growth  of  the  tops,  cut  them  off  and  burn,  and 
apply  a  heavy  coating  of  manure. 

Roots. — After  digging  what  parsnips,  salsify,  and 
horseradish  are  needed  for  winter  use,  the  remain¬ 
der  may  be  left  in  the  ground  over  winter.  If  the 
other  root  crops  have  been  harvested  and  stored, 
as  recommended  for  last  mouth,  they  may  be 
covered  with  earth  as  soon  as  settled  cold  weather 
renders  it  necessary. 

Manure.— Every  means  should  be  used  to  in¬ 
crease  the  stock  of  manure,  and  everything  that 
can  be  converted  into  a  fertilizer  should  be  carefully 
saved.  Plenty  of  dry  earth  should  have  been 
secured  to  use  in  the  earth-closets.  Save  all  house 
slops,  provide  a  heap  of  soil  through  which  are 
placed  layers  of  leaves  to  receive  them ;  it  will 
become  a  valuable  fertilizer  next  spring. 

Rhubarb. — Better  transplant  for  new  beds  now. 
Cover  the  old  beds  with  plenty  of  manure. 

Cold-Frames. — Cabbage  and  cauliflower  plants 
wintered  in  a  cold-frame  often  sufferfrom  too  much 
heat ;  they  will  bear  considerable  freezing  without 
injury.  Place  the  sashes  on  the  frames  at  night 
only,  unless  the  weather  is  unusually  cold. 

Celery  may  be  stored  in  trenches  now,  or  left 
until  later  in  the  ground  banked  up  with  earth. 
The  trenches  for  storing  it  during  the  winter  are  to 
be  made  a  foot  wide,  and  as  deep  as  necessary  to 
admit  the  plants.  The  roots  arc  to  be  set  close 
together  without  any  earth  between,  and  when  cold 
weather  comes  on  covered  with  straw  and  boards 
to  keep  out  the  rain. 

Cabbages.— Store  as  recommended  for  last  month, 
but  wait  until  the  ground  is  about  to  freeze  up 
before  giving  the  final  covering*. 

Spinach. — Apply  a  slight  covering  of  hay  or  straw 
to  protect  it  through  the  winter.  In  the  wanner 
latitudes  it  may  he  thinned  and  sent  to  market. 

Soil. — Prepare  soil  for  use  in  hot-beds  next  spring. 
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If  left  uutil  then,  it  is  likely  to  be  frozen  so  hard 
that  it  will  he  difficult  to  procure  it.  Store  in  some 
•place  convenient  to  the  hot-bed,  and  cover  with 
boards  or  sods. 

Sweet- Potatoes. — Dig  as  soon  as  the  frost  has 
touched  the  vines,  selecting  a  warm  day.  Put  them 
in  barrels  after  they  have  dried  an  hour  or  two  in 
the  sun  ;  pack  in  dry,  chopped  straw,  and  place 
them  where  the  temperature  will  not  fall  below  60’. 


Sr‘Iowei*»©sarsTle2B.  and  S/awn. 

Comparatively  little  can  be  added  to  the  notes 
given  last  month,  most  of  which  will  answer  for 
now.  Always  bear  in  mind  that  a  day’s  work 
done  in  the  fall  will  be  so  much  saved  in  the  spring. 

Planting  can  still  be  done  in  some  places  this 
month,  but  all  trees  and  shrubs  planted  now  should 
be  mulched  thoroughly  to  prevent  the  roots  being 
dried  by  cold  winds. 

Bulbs  should  have  been  planted  last  month,  but 
if  the  ground  is  still  open  they  may  be  put  in  now 
with  good  results.  Cover  all  bulb-beds  with  a 
coating  of  leaves  or  straw. 

Chrysanthemums. — Stake  those  which  are  now  in 
flower.  They  are  generally  hardy,  but  keep  better 
if  the  roots  arc  taken  up  after  they  are  done  bloom- 
iug  and  kept  in  a  cool  cellar. 

Dahlias. — Take  up  those  still  in  the  ground,  and 
after  drying  the  tubers  thoroughly,  store  in  a  u.  y 
cellar,  or  under  the  stage  of  a  cool  greenhouse. 

Protection. — Those  things  which  are  to  be  covered 
should  be  attended  to  as  soon  as  the  weather  gets 
very  cold.  Straw,  evergreen  boughs,  and  hay  are 
all  good  substances  to  cover  with. 

Lawn , — If  the  lawn  needs  manuring,  use  fine, 
well-rotted  stable-manure  spread  over  the  surface 
evenly,  taking  care  to  break  all  large  lumps.  In 
the  spring  this  may  be  raked  off,  leaving  the  lawn 
in  a  good  condition. 


ftreoilnonse  and  Window  Plants. 

Look  out  for  sudden  changes  in  the  weather.  A 
sudden  cold  snap  may  do  a  large  amount  of  damage 
to  valuable  plants  if  provision  is  not  made  for 
heating  the  greenhouse  on  short  notice.  Theheat- 
ing  apparatus  should  bo  in  good  order,  so  that  no 
delay  need  occur  when  it  is  wanted  for  use. 

Insects. — If  the  plants  were  returned  to  the 
greenhouse  properly  cleansed,  the  few  insects  that 
make  their  appearance  during  the  winter  may  be 
easily  held  in  subjection. 

Bulbs. — Some  of  those  potted  last  month  may 
now  be  brought  into  the  greenhouse.  In  order  to 
get  flowers  for  the  holidays,  six  weeks  in  the  green¬ 
house  will  be  sufficient. 

Camellias.— Keep  the  plants  in  a  cool  place,  so  as 
to  retard  the  flowering.  A  few  for  early  blooming 
may  be  brought  into  heat  now. 

Propagation. — A  stock  of  cuttings  may  be  put  in 
now  for  early  spring  flowering. 

Climbers. — A  greenhouse  should  be  provided 
with  plenty  of  climbers,  in  order  to  cover  the  posts 
and  rafters  as  much  as  possible.  Passion-flowers, 
Hoyas,  etc.,  produce  a  good  effect.  If  quick-grow¬ 
ing  plants  are  wanted,  Tropceolums  are  valuable. 

Window-Boxes  will  need  refilling  and  arranging, 
so  as  to  make  a  good  show  during  the  winter. 

Hanging  Baskets  make  very  pleasing  ornaments 
for  a  room,  and  if  carefully  arranged  and  tended 
they  are  a  source  of  pleasure  during  the  winter. 

■ - - . 

C-ommercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 

Gold  advanced  to  115*4  and  declined  to  112%,  closing 
October  18th  at  113  against  113  on  the  13th  ofSeptember. 

. The  movements  in  Breadsttiffs,  since  our  last,  have 

been  on  a  liberal  scale,  both  in  the  way  of  receipts,  sales, 
and  shipments  of  the  leading  descriptions,  with,  how¬ 
ever,  a  variable  market  as  to  prices,  influenced  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  by  the  fluctuations  in  gold,  the  stringency 
in  the  money  market,  and  the  comparative  scarcity  of 
ocean  freight  room.  Flour,  Wheat,  and  Barley  closed  in 


favor  of  buyers,  while  Corn,  Rye,  and  Oats  left  off  with 

more  firmness . The  Provision  trade  has  been  less 

satisfactory.  Pork  and  Bacon  have  been  irregular  in 
values ;  Lard,  much  depressed  ;  Beef,  about  steady ;  and 
the  finer  grades  of  Butter  and  Cheese  held  with  more 
confidence . Wool  has  been  quoted  lower,  and  un¬ 

usually  dull,  manufacturers  purchasing  very  reservedly, 

and  only  to  supply  urgent  wants . Cotton  has  been 

quite  active,  but  cheaper, closing,  however,  rather  buoyant¬ 
ly,  as  the  offerings  of  stock  fell  off  considerably. . .  .Hops 
receded  rapidly  under  large  receipts  of  new,  but  closed 
steady,  on  a  moderate  business,  at  the  reduced  figures. 

_ Hay,  Hemp,  and  Seeds  quiet _ Tobacco  in  moderate 

demand,  and  quoted  stronger  in  price. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
show  at  a  glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending 
October  14,  1872,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last 
year. 

1.  TUANS  ACTIONS  AT  THE  NEW  YOKE  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  'Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Fye,  Farley.  Outs. 
25  d’s  this  m’th.29i,000  2,220,000  5,524,000  27,500  178,000  1,109,000 
27  d’s  last  ill’ til. 247, 000  1,291,000  5,833,000  92,000  70,500  1,097,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Fye.  Farley.  Oats. 

25  d’s  I/nsm’tli.321,000  2,749,000  5,573,000  01,000  43,000  1,854,000 

27  d’s  last  lll’tll .300, 000  1,607,000  5,433,000  105,000  2,650  1,016,000 

3.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Fye.  Farley.  Oats. 

25  days  1872. .  .291,000  2,220,000  5.524,000  27.500  178,000'  1,109,000 

28  days  1S71. .  .329,000  4,316,000  1,924,000  261,000  511,000  2,116,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Fr/e.  Farley.  Oats. 
25  d’s  1872.. ..321,000  2,749,000  5,373,000  61,000  43,0(10  1,854,000 

28  d’s  1871. ...391, 000  4,259,000  3,710,000  114,010  296,000  1,801,000 

3.  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  Oct.  10. 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Fye.  Farley.  Oats. 

1872  .  788,329  8,448.396  21,806,568  660,588  22,056  27,574 

1871.... . 1, 341, 4S5  10,174,869  9,100,233  318, 93S  81,797  28,425 

1870  . 1,509,230  13,880,054  334,176  65,734  134,000  17,491 

i.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York. 

Wheat,  Corn,  Fye,  Farley,  Oats,  Malt, 
1873.  bush.  bush.  bush.  hush.  hush.  hush. 

October?.  23,142  3,842,181  39,925  40,025  2,505,000  12,535 

September  9.  95,674  2,661,982  89,839  51.135  2, 63S, 976  311.611 

August  12....  83,321  429,104  130,161  53,789  2,077,893  215, 40S 

5.  Feceipts  at  head  of  tide-water  at  Albany  each  sea¬ 
son  to  Oct.  1th  : 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Fye.  Barley.  Oats. 

bbls.  bush.  hush.  bush.  hush.  bush. 

18(2 . 83,900  5,670,800  22,562.500  356,700  C35,9!'0  4,760,703 

1871  . 161,900  13,141,000  16,722.700  511,500  600,500  3,414,500 

1870 . 301,200  10,052,300  3,753,000  392,700  723,600  4,037,300 

Cirnr.ENT  Wholesale  Fkices. 


PniCE  of  gold . . 

Flouii— Super  to  Extra  State 

Super  to  Extra  Southern _ 

Extra  Western . 

Extra  Genesee . 

Superline  Western . 

Rye  Flour . 

Corn-Meal . 

Buckwheat  Flour— ?)  100  b 
Wheat— All  kinds  of  White. 
AH  kinds  of  Red  and  Amber. 

Corn— Yellow . 

Mixed  . 

Oats— Western . 

State  . 

Rye  . 

Barley . 

Hay— Bale,  ?!  100  Its . •. 

Straw,  10  10(1  Its . 

Cotton—  Middlings,  Hi  it>. 

Hops— Crop  oflS72, ?)  n> . 

Feathers— Live  Geese,  if)  ib. 

Seed— Clover,  If)  18  . 

Timothy,  ?)  bushel . 

Flax,  bushel . 

Sugar— Refi’g  &  Grocery  If)  B 

Molasses,  Cuba,  1ft ga! . . 

Coffee— Rio(Gold) . 

Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &c„  If)  B. 

Seed  Leaf,  If)  B . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece, P  B. 

Domestic,  pulled,  If)  B . 

California,  clip . 

Tallow,  S)  B  . 

Oil-Cake— if)  ton . 

Pork— Mess,  If)  barrel . 

Prime,  If)  barrel . 

Beef— Plain  mess . 

Lard,  in  tres.  &  barrels,  if)  B. 

Butter— State,  if)  B . 

Western,  if)  B . 

Cheese.  .■ . 

Beans—?)  bushel . 

Peas— Canada,  free,  ?)  bu _ 

Eggs— Fresh,  ?)  dozen  . 

Poultry— Fowls . 

Turkeys — ?!  B . 

Geese,  ?)  pair . 

Ducks,  i?  pair . 

Prairie  Chickens— if)  pair . 

Woodcock — ?)  pair . 

Partridges . 

Pigeons— P  dozen . 

Wild  Duck—?)  pair . 

Turnips—?)  barrel  . 

Cabbages—?)  100 . 

Onions — if)  100  bunches . 

Onions—?)  bbl . 

Broom -corn— IP  lb . 

Apples— new,?(  barrel . 

New  Potatoes— iP  bbl . 

Tomatoes  —  ?)  basket . 

Beets—?)  basket . 

Pumpkins—?)  100 . 

Garlic—?)  100  bunches . 

Watermelons— 59  100 . 

Sweet  Potatoes— ?)  bbl . 

Egg-Plants—?)  dozen . 

Squashes— 5P  bbl . 

Pears—' V  bbl . 

Grapes— ?)B> . 

Plums—?)  barrel. . . . 

Cranberries^?)  bbl . 

Quinces -p  bbl... . 


Sept.  13.  Oct.  14. 

113  113 
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-Yew  York  ILive-Ss  locks:  MiarJkets. 

week  ending  Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine.  Tot’l. 

Sept.  16th .  9,710  10S  2,723  23,429  40,723  76,698 

Sept.  23d . 11,271  6S  2,941  38,706  43,237  96,223 

Sept.  30th .  9,831  80  2,490  27,683  42.25S  82,345 

October  7th .  9,009  66  2,452  25,971  49,098  86,596 

Total  for  4  Weeks...  .39,824  322  10,611  115,789  175,816  341, S62 

do.  for  prev.i  TFeel;s.33,053  261  11,057  114,654  141,701  305,726 

Beeves.  Cotas.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 

Average  per  Week . 9,956  SO  2,652  23,947  43.S29 

do.  do.  last  Month . . .  .9,513  65  2,764  28,663  35,425 

do.  do.  prev's  Month.... 8, 091  118  2,609  26,180  31,272 

Seef  Cattle. — The  features  of  the  market  for  the 

last  four  weeks  have  been  much  the  same  as  for  the  month 
ending  September  9th.  Good  cattle  have  been  compar¬ 
atively  scarce,  and  with  slight  fluctuations,  prime  native 
steers  have  ruled  steady  and  firm  at  full  prices  ;  but  the 
market  has  been  over-supplied,  sometimes  absolutely 
glutted  with  Texans,  Cherokees,  and  immature  rough 
native,  and  for  all  grades  below  fair  prices  have  ruled 
low,  and  the  trade  has  been  dull  and  unsatisfactory.  Com¬ 
mon  to  fair  Texas  cattle  have  been  generally  sold  at  7J4C. 
(a)  SJ4C.  per  pound,  to  dress  55  Jbs.  to  the  gross  cwt.;  fair 
to  fat  Cherokees  atS*4c.@10J4c. ;  and  common  to  strictly 
prime  native  steers  at  9%c.  @  13*4c.  per  pound  to  dress 
50  lbs.  and  00  Ibo.  to  the  gross  cwt.,  some  very  common 
mixed  lots  of  State  steers  and  heifers  lading  to  8c.  @9c.t 
and  a  few  extra  and  premium  bullocks  rising  to  14c.  (a) 
15c.  To  September  30th  last  342,505  Texans  passed  east¬ 
ward  through  Kansas,  by  the  Chisholm  Trail,  against 
441,344  to  the  same  date  last  year,  a  falling  oft’  of  98,839 ; 
hut  the  number  received  at  this  point  has  been  larger 
than  for  any  previous  season. 

The  prices  of  the  past  4  weeks  were : 


Fange.  Large  Sales.  Aver. 

Sept.  16 . 7%@15  c.  8%@12%c.  12  c. 

Sept.  23 .  7  @14  c.  8  @12  c.  ll%c. 

Sept.  30  . 7  @15  c.  8  @U%c.  ll%c. 

Oct.  7 . 7%®15  c.  8  @U%c.  ll%c. 


Milcli  Cows. — The  receipts  for  the  month  exceeded 
the  arrivals  during  the  previous  month  by  an  average  of 
15  per  week,  and  the  demand  has  been  barely  equal  to 
the  supply.  Good  cows  have  been  quickly  sold  at  satis¬ 
factory  figures,  ranging  from  §55  to  §75  ;  and  extra  large, 
fleshy  cows,  with  evident  fine  milking  qualities,  were 
taken  by  private  parties  at  §85  to  $95,  and  one  at  §105, 
but  poor  trash,  culled  from  dairy  herds,  had  to  be  sold  at 

buyers’  own  figures — $25  to  §35 . Calves. — With  no 

important  change  in  the  numbers  received  weekly,  the 
market  has  been  unusually  steady ;  and  for  fat,  milk-fed 
veals,  prices  have  ruled  high  and  firm.  Common  to  good 
milk-fed  could  be  sold  on  almost  any  day  at  7c.  ©  10c. 
per  pound,  and  grassers  at  §5.50  (a)  §12  per  head,  chiefly 
at  §6  ©  $S. ....  .Sheep  and  Lambs.-The  market 
has  been  fair,  with  no  very  large  or  sudden  fluctuations 
in  prices,  but  shippers  have  complained  of  the  slim  mar¬ 
gin  for  profit,  and  often  of  considerable  losses.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  month  the  receipts  were  heavier  than  the 
immediate  demand  called  for,  and  most  of  the  advance 
which  had  been  gradually  made  during  the  previous  three 
weeks,  was  lost,  the  latest  transactions  being  at  5%c.  @ 
6%c.  perpound  for  common  to  prime  sheep,  in  Jots  ;  and 
6*4c.  ©  S>4c.  for  iambs— a  few  of  tlie  best  sheep  going  at 
6%c.  @  7c.,  and  choicest  State  lambs  at  9c. .  .Swine.— 
The  total  for  the  month  shows  a  large  increase,  and  the 
demand  has  more  than  kept  even  pace  with  the  increased 
supply,  so  that  a  slight  advance  has  been  made  in  prices, 
with  a  decidedly  active  trade  at  the  close.  Dressed  hogs 
readily  sell  at0%c.@7%c.  perpound  ;  pigs  at  7%c.@7>%c., 
and  live  hogs  at  5%c.  ®  5%c.  Jersey  pigs,  dressed,  are 
selling  at  S%c.  ©  9%c.  per  pound. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  leant  of  space  elsewhere. 


ISemmiStisttg-  Money :  —  Chcclcs  *n 
New  York  City  Banks  or  Bankers  ai£  best 
for  large  sums  ;  make  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange 
Judd  &  Co . Post-Office  Money  Orders, 

for  §50  or  less,  are  cheap  and  safe  also.  When  these  arc  not 
obtainable,  register  letters,  affixing  stamps  for  post¬ 
age  and  registry  ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in 
the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  the  above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss. 

Postage  :  Oh  American  Agriculturist ,  3  cents 
a  quarter,  in  advance  ;  on  Hearth  and  Home,  5  cents  per 
quarter.  Double  rates  if  not  paid  in  advance  at  the 
office  where  the  papers  are  received.  For  subscribers  in 
British  America,  the  postage  must  be  sent  to  this  office 
for  prepayment  Jiere. 

Kouiitl  Copies  of  Yolimue  Thirty 

are  now  ready.  Price,  §2,  at  our  office ;  or  §2.50 
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each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  last  fifteen  volumes 
(16  to  30 )  will  also  be  forwarded  at  same  price.  Sots  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style,  at  75  cents  per  vol.  (50  cents  extra,  if  return¬ 
ed  by  mail.)  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 

Clubs  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting 
for  each  addition  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members ; 
or  a  small  club  may  be  increased  to  a  larger  one ;  thus : 
a  person  having  sent  10  subscribers  and  $12,  may  after¬ 
ward  send  10  more  subscribers  with  only  $S  ;  making  a 
club  of  20  at  §1  each  ;  and  so  of  the  other  club  rates 

Other  Items  for  which  there  was  not  room 
in  the  “  Basket  ”  will  be  found  on  page  437. 

Steel  Engravings  and  Litho¬ 
graphs  of  a  single  color  are  very  common  and  very 
cheap  now,  as  it  costs  but  a  penny  or  two  to  strike  oft' 
cepies,  after  a  single  plate  or  stone  is  prepared,  even 
though  of  very  large  size.  Good  steel  engravings  will 
always  hold  a  high  place,  as  they  are  valued  by  many, 
but  the  demand  runs  largely  to  oil-paintings  in 
lively  colors,  and  the  perfect  copies  of  them  now  made 
by  the  chromo-lithograph  process,  which  are  by  far  the 
most  popular  as  well  as  the  most  pleasing. 

No  more  Stamps. — Since  the  first  of 
October  last,  no  stamps  are  required  on  receipts  or  legal 
documents,  as  deeds,  mortgages,  or  bonds  ;  only  bank- 
checks  now  require  stamps. 

Gather  Leaves. — There  is  no  more  val¬ 
uable  waste  product  of  those  farms  which  possess  wood 
lots  than  forest  leaves.  They  make  excellent  bedding 
for  all  stock,  are  one  of  the  best,  absorbents,  decay  very 
rapidly,  possess  valuable  fertilizing  properties,  and  cost 
nothing  but  labor  to  gather  them.  They  should  be  raked 
up  before  snow  falls,  gathered  into  heaps,  loaded  by 
means  of  large  barn-baskets  into  hay-racks  with  the 
open  sides  closed  up  by  light  boards,  and  stored  in  a  shed 
for  use  during  winter. 

Blnnt’s  175 u sli room  Strainer.— We 

have  examined  this  very  ingenious  device  for  straining 
the  water  entering  the  suction-pipe  of  any  kind  of  pump. 
We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  it  as  an  improvement 
on  all  the  strainers  we  have  hitherto  seen.  While  it  will 
work  perfectly  in  only  three  inches  of  water,  it  is  better 
than  the  usual  form  for  deep  water,  as  when  the  water  is 
let  out  of  the  suction-pipe  it  can  not  rile  the  well  by  its 
action  on  the  bottom.  Any  one  having  a  strainer  that  is 
not  entirely  satisfactory  would  find  this  one  to  be  all 
they  could  desire. 

'I'aylor’)#  Horse  and  Cattle  Food.— 

“  G.  E.  W.,”  Mifflin  Co.,  Pa.,  asks  whether  Taylor’s 
Horse  and  Cattle  Food,  advertised  in  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  would  be  any  help  to  him  in  keeping  his  stock  in 
good  health.— We  believe  it  would.  We  have  investigated 
this  article,  and  one  of  our  associates  has  tried  it  with 
good  results.  We  find  that  it  is  favorably  thought  of  by 
the  superintendents  of  several  horse-car  companies,  and 
used  regularly  by  them.  It  is  quite  certain  that  cattle 
and  horses  need  some  condiment  given  with  their  feed, 
regularly,  to  keep  them  in  good  health,  and  we  believe 
this  “  vegetable  food”  is  as  good  as  any  in  the  market. 

Conventions  of  Stock  Breeders. — 

The  National  Convention  of  Shorthorn  Breeders  is  ap¬ 
pointed  to  meet  at  Indianapolis  on  the  27th  November. 
Delegates  have  been  appointed  from.many  of  the  States, 
of  which  we  have  been  advised,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  no  State  will  fail  to  be  represented  at  this  Conven¬ 
tion.  The  Swine  Breeders’  Convention  is  appointed  to 
meet  at  the  same  place,  immediately  on  the  close  of  the 
Shorthorn  Breeders’  meeting,  and  as  important  matters 
are  to  be  then  and  there  considered,  those  interested 
would  do  well  to  make  a  point  of  attending.  Delegates 
from  each  State  and  Canada  will  be  in  attendance. 

A  German  Almanac. — The  IUustrirter 
Farmerfreund,  1873,  an  agricultural  almanac  edited  by 
H.  Nicholas  Jarchow,  is  just  published  by  Orange  Judd 
&  Co.  It  contains  besides  a  calendar  hints  about  work, 
followed  by  several  valuable  agricultural  articles.  This 
Almanac  is  beautifully  illustrated.  12mo,  144  pages. 
Price  35  cents. 

Records  of  tlie  WeatSaer.— The  An¬ 
nual  Report  of  the  Meteorological  Observatory  of  Central 
Park,  New  York,  is  received.  This  is  a  valuable  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  general  mass  of  information  by  which  the 
apparently  unstable  operations  of  the  weather  are  reduced 
to  tables  of  averages,  from  which  laws  may  be  deduced. 
Dr.  Draper  shows  conclusively  in  his  report  that  the 
climate  has  undergone  no  change,  so  far  as  can  be  ascer¬ 


tained  by  the  records  available,  which  date  from  so  far 
back  as  1750.  On  the  contrary,  certain  periods,  into 
which  the  whole  time  may  be  divided,  show  that  the 
average  temperature  of  each  agrees  very  nearly  with  that 
of  the  others,  showing  that  the  changes  in  the  physical 
condition  of  the  surface  of  the  country— the  removal  of 
the  forests  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  surface  for  culti¬ 
vation — has  had  no  disturbing  effect,  on  the  whole,  either 
on  the  temperature  or  the  amount  of  rainfall.  But  our 
own  observation  in  the  course  of  years  goes  to  show  that 
while  the  rainfall  and  temperature  may  remain  the  same, 
yet  the  evaporation  from  the  soil  and  the  rapid  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  rainfall  from  the  surface  and  the  instability 
of  streams  are  much  augmented  by  the  rapid  clearing  of 
formerly  wooded  countries  ;  and  as  these  effects  are  very 
noticeable  to  ordinary  observers,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the 
popular  idea  is  created  that  our  climate  is  seriously 
affected,  while  to  a  scientific  observer  no  such  results  are 
apparent.  And  yet,  practically,  to  the  farmer  there  is  a 
marked  difference,  which  interferes  to  some  extent  with 
his  operations. 

A  Novel  Directory.  —  We  have  before 
us  a  neat  volume  of  500  pages,  entitled  the  “Tobacco 
Trade  Directory,”  giving  some  60,000  names  and  loca¬ 
tions  of  tobacco  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  comprised  in  five  parts:  1st.  Tobacco 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States  ;  2d.  Cigar  manufac¬ 
turers  in  the  United  States  ;  3d.  Dealers  in  tobacco  and 
cigars  in  the  United  States;  4th.  Manufacturers  and 
dealers  in  foreign  countries ;  5th.  General  index  for 
every  town  in  the  United  States.  Such  a  -work  must  have 
cost  a  great  amount  of  labor,  and  will  be  useful  to  all  in¬ 
terested  in  this  branch  of  business.  The  work  is  issued 
by  the  “Tobacco  Leaf  Publishing  Company”  of  this 
city,  and  supplied  at  $5  per  copy. 

Jflany  Hatters. — “A  Subscriber,”  Balti¬ 
more  Co.,  Md.,  sends  the  following  inquiries:  1.  Will 
apples  eaten  by  a  cow  injure  the  milk,  in  taste,  or  any 
other  way?  2.  Will  Lima  beans  succeed  in  the  same 
ground,  year  after  year,  if  it  is  well  manured?  3.  Is  it 
well  to  manure  and  plow  the  ground  in  the  fall  for  a  corn 
crop  next  spring?  4.  Will  plaster  have  as  good  effect  on 
grass  when  spread  in  the  fall  as  when  spread  in  the 

spring? — Replies.  1.  No _ 2.  Yes _ 3.  No.  Corn  loves 

fresh  manure  and  is  a  rank  feeder. . .  .4.  No. 

Am.  4>1«1  Discovery. — “J.  C.  G.,”  East 
Tenn.,  has  discovered  a  plan  by  which  1(4  gallon  of 
syrup  can  be  extracted  from  a  bushel  of  corn-meal,  and 
asks  if  it  would  do  to  take  out  a  patent.— By  no  means. 
There  are  doubtless  several  patents  referring  to  these 
processes  now  iu  existence,  and  several  more  expired, 
for  the  discovery  is  very  old.  It  would  be  more  profitable 
to  make  good  sweet  pork  or  beef  out  of  this  meal  than 
to  make  a  poor  substitute  for  cane-syrup. 

Hmsltroom  Cnlture. — “A.  J.  R.,”  Sara¬ 
toga  Co. .  N.  Y.  Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit  gives  a 
chapter  on  mushroom  culture.  The  lost  thorough  work 
upon  the  subject  is  by  W.  Robinson,  Esq.  Price,  $3. 

Sjive-for-Ever.— “ S.  S.  D.,”  Sullivan  Co., 
N.  Y.,  has  some  of  his  land  “  literally  thatched  ”  with 
“  Live-for-ever,”  and  wants  to  know  how  he  shall  get  rid 
of  it. — This  plant,  Section  Telephium ,  is  a  nuisance,  and 
needs  close  attention  and  constant  work  to  get  rid  of  it. 
The  best  method  would  be  to  mow  it  as  closely  as  possi¬ 
ble,  carefully  raking  up  and  burning  the  stems,  and  by 
plowing  the  ground  and  harrowing  turn  out  the  roots, 
which  should  be  gathered  up  and  destroyed.  The  ground 
may  be  cropped  with  potatoes  and  corn,  and  hoed  care¬ 
fully,  until  free  from  the  weed.  Clear  the  headlands. 

Ayleslmry  Ducks.  —  “  J.  G.  McR.,” 
Adairsville,  Ga.,  has  purchased  some  Aylesbury  ducks, 
the  majority  of  the  progeny  of  which  have  black  spots 
on  their  heads ;  he  fears  he  has  been  imposed  upon. — 
This  is  questionable.  Very  often  it  is  found  that  pure¬ 
bred  poultry  do  not  breed  true  to  feather,  and  it  is  very 
rare,  if  ever,  that  a  brood  of  young  are  all  perfectly 
marked.  It  is  necessary  to  mate  only  perfect  birds,  and 
keep  weeding  out  the  imperfect  ones. 

New  Jersey  State  Fair. — The  annual 
fair  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Agricultural  Society  for 
1872,  held  at  Waverley,  was  well  attended,  more  espe¬ 
cially  that  portion  of  the  grounds  which  commanded  a 
view  of  the  race-course.  The  show  of  implements  was 
very  meager,  the  fruits  and  vegetables,  at  least  those 
grown  in  the  State,  were  not  such  as  should  satisfy  the 
:  requirements  from  such  a  State  as  New  Jersey,  while  the 
stock— with  the  exception  of  the  horses,  which  were 
kept  carefully  preserved  from  view  in  close  stalls,  and  of 
which  nothing  can  therefore  be  said— was  very  deficient 


in  quantity  and  of  a  very  low  standard.  Is  it  that  the 
interest  in  these  things  is  falling  away  in  New  Jersey, 
or  what  is  the  matter  ? 

'I'Ue  North  Pacific  It. It.— The  collec¬ 
tion  of  agricultural  productions  from  the  Territories 
opened  up  by  the  North  Pacific  Railroad,  now  exhibited 
at  the  American  Institute  Fair,  is  very  remarkable  as 
showing  the  immense  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  favor¬ 
able  climate  of  those  regions.  Wheat  and  oats  are 
shown,  both  in  the  straw  and  grain,  which  are  simply 
magnificent.  The  wheat  is  readily  seen  by  the  samples 
in  the  straw  to  yield  the  amounts  stated— viz.,  40  bushels 
per  acre  of  grain  weighing  60  to  66  pounds  per  bushel. 
Oats  yielding  60  bushels,  weighing  45  pounds  per  bushel ; 
timothy  sufficiently  heavy  to  cut  three  tons  of  hay  per 
acre ;  several  varieties  of  corn,  roots  of  monstrous  size 
and  perfect  shape,  fruit  of  fine  appearance,  specimens  *f 
timber,  coal,  and  other  minerals — all  these  go  to  show 
that  there  is  no  production  of  the  soil  wanting  to  make 
these  North-western  regions  the  homes  of  millions  or 
successful  and  wealthy  farmers  and  equally  successful 
and  independent  artisans.  The  exhibition  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  and  interesting  features  of  the  Fair. 

Diseased  Potatoes. —  “ C.  G.,”  Corn¬ 
wallis,  Nova  Scotia,  asks  if  it  will  injure  cows  to  feed 
diseased  potatoes  to  them.  If  fed  raw  they  will  cause 
dangerous  diarrhoea,  but  if  cooked  no  harm  will  occur. 

See  Page  4L97  for  various  items  that  were 
crowded  out  of  these  pages. 

SINWKV  IIIJHBIJGS.— A  Tennessee 
subscriber,  referring  to  our  September  showing  up  of 
the  so-called  “  Rev.  Edward  Wilson,”  says  his  advertise¬ 
ment  is  in  nearly  every  one  of  the  Southern  newspapers, 
and  nearly  every  place  in  all  that  section  has  one  or  more 
of  his  patients  (dupes  we  should  say).  One  of  our  corre- 
spoudent’s  neighbors  took  the  precaution  to  write  to  a 
Williamsburgh  friend  about  the  “Rev.,”  and  received 
the  following  terse  reply:  “  First,  there  is  no  such  a  man 
at  the  number  indicated.  Secondly,  He  is  a  woman. 
Thirdly,  it  is  a  vile  hnmbug.”.  . .  .An  Egyptian  corn  and 
“  Cliioo”  swindler  calls  himself  G.  W.  Cornwellis.  His 
name  is  not  in  the  New  York  Directory,  nor  is  the  name 
of  any  one  of  the  bankers,  etc.,  whom  he  gives  as  refer¬ 
ences — one  of  whom  he  locates  at  449  Wall  street,  while 
there  are  only  120  numbers  in  that  street!  His  whole 
story  is  a  humbug,  yet  so  plausibly  told  that  probably  he 
will  catch  a  good  many  farmers,  and  get  the  $3  out  of 
them  which  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  this  paper 
for  a  couple  of  years.  When  they  get  nothing  for  their 
money,  they  may  become  wiser  and  join  those  who  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  these  columns.  ...And  now  comes  an¬ 
other  “  Old  Mother  Noble” — viz.,  oldMrs.  AbbieM.  Cole, 
a  soldier’s  widow  of  course,  and  she  wants  people  to  dose 
themselves  with  “  Old  Jonas  Appleby’s  ”  Sour  Medi¬ 
cines,  which,  according  to  his  daughter  (Mrs.  A.  M. 
Cole),  is  a  cure-all  for  nearly  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is 
heir  to.  Well,  “  it  takes  all  kinds  of  people  to  make  up 
an  assortment,”  and  we  suppose  there  are  many  of  the 
species  that  swallow  what  Mrs.  (Mr.  ?)  Cole  tells  them  and 
sells  them— especially  the  sell . Hoorah!  The  tem¬ 

perance  lecturers  can  hang  up  their  violins  find  retire. 
Druggists  had  better  lay  in  a  very  small  allowance  of 
opium,  for  the  price  will  soon  fall  trimenjusly.  “  ’Cause 
why?”  Why,  one  Dr.  Beers  (not  bier,  nor  beer,  nor 
bear)  has  discovered  a  cure  for  drunkenness— says  he  has 
permanently  cured  over  10,000  inebriates  already,  and 
he  also  advertises  a  cure  for  opium-eating.  He  says  there 
are  100,000  opium-eaters  in  the  U.  S. !  and  as  all 
these  want  to  be  cured,  and  he  can  do  it,  won’t  the 
opium  trade  have  a  wonderful  decline !  Nonsense.  See 
report  of  our  Libel  Suit— Dr.  Byrn’s— who  advertised  a 
cure  also,  (in  Hearth  and  Home,  Yol.  IV,  No.  16.)  We 
charge  nothing  for  the  following  “  prescriptions,”  which 
are  similar  to  several  we  have  known  of  being  sold  at 
high  prices,  and  ours  is  just  as  effective,  and  we  will 
merely  add  that  our  prescriptions  are  infallible  if  “  taken 
according  to  directions,”  and  here  they  are:  First,  To 
cure  your  drunkenness,  stop  drinking  liquor.  Second, 

To  cure  opium-eating,  stop  eating  opium.— N.  S . 

“Marriage  Guides,”  etc.  We  have  a  dozen,  more  or  less, 
of  books  on  matrimony,  marriage,  and  the  like,  probably 
all  that  have  been  advertised  by  circulars  and  otherwise, 
and  we  pronounce  every  book  of  this  kind  a  humbug. 
They  are  got  up  to  advertise  the  maker  or  sellers,  and 
draw  customers  for  medicines.  Don’t  read  or  touch  one 
of  them,  if  you  would  be  safe.  -The  latest  one,  pretending 
to  tell  you  a  great  many  things  you  ought  to  know,  is 
made  to  appear  to  be  written  by  a  distinguished  physician, 
and  he  is  said  to  be  connected  with  a  college  which  does 
not  exist .  The  pretended  “  medical  institutes,”  col¬ 

leges,  etc.,  in  Boston,  Now  York,  Philadelphia,  and  else¬ 
where,  including  the  "  Howard  Associations,”  etc., which 
advertise  medicines,  and  to  send  prescriptions,  are  not 
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to  be  trusted.  These  names  (medical  colleges,  etc.)  are 
fictitious  assumptions  put  forth  by  quack-doctors,  who 
combine  in  their  own  person  the  whole  “  faculty.”  There 
is  not  a  single  medical  institution  that  advertises  medi¬ 
cines  and  practice  which  is  trustworthy . The  circular 

of  the  Albany  “Dr.  Pardee”  contains  within  itself 
enough  to  tell  all  sensible  readers  of  it  whether  to  send 
money  to  him  or  not,  and  as  others  arc  not  likely  to  read 
the  American  Agriculturist ,  we  save  the  room  and  disgust 
of  treating  of  him  here.  This  applies  to  sundry  other 
“medical”  pamphlets,  “marriage  guides,”  etc.,  now  be¬ 
fore  us . Every  perambulating  doctor  going 

through  the  country  with  marvelous  pretensions,  and 
pretending  to  be  connected  with  some  New  York,  or 
Loudon,  or  Glasgow,  or  Dublin,  or  Philadelphia  hospital 
or  college,  is  a  thorough  quack  and  humbug.  Pray  don’t 
put  your  lives,  health,  and  money  at  the  mercy  of  these 
swindlers.  This  is  to  answer  many  special  inquiries  from 
Connecticut,  Maine,  Ohio,  Georgia,  Minnesota,  Tennes¬ 
see,  etc . Newspaper  subscription  agencies,  with  great 

promises,  are  now  located  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Some  of  these  are  good  and  trustworthy,  and  some  are 
not.  We  can  not  yet  answer  about  those  that  are  parti¬ 
cularly  inquired  about . The  “Queer”  or  pretended 

counterfeit  money  operator  at  G09  Broadway,  New  York, 
pockets  all  money  sent  him,  and  sends  to  those  ordering, 
by  express,  boxes  of  “  sawdust "  and  old  papers  with  large 
bills,  “  C.  0.  D.”— that  is,  pay  the  bill  before  you  take 
your  box  from  the  express  company,  and  in  a  secret 
place  find  out  what  it  contains.  To  blind  the  letter- 
carriers,  ho  adopts  a  great  variety  of  names.  We  have  a 
large  number  of  his  confidential  circulars  sent  to  us  from 
all  over-  the  country.  On  these  we  find  the  following 
names  sent  to  different  parties  with  practically  the  same 
circular  :  Stewart  R.  Parks ;  Melrose  L. Weston  ;  Dr.  Chas. 

F.  Tucker  ;  Morton  T.  Philips  ;  C.  W.  Clute ;  Chas.  Ring  ; 
Geo.  W.  Ball ;  Col.  Henry  Frost ;  Wm.  II.  Becket ;  L.  S. 
M’lntyre;  L.  M.  Henderson  ;  Wm.  Barteman;  Wm.  H. 
Anderson  ;  Geo.  W.  Bal ;  W.  L.  Whollcy ;  B.  F.  Haller, 
etc.  Others  (or  the  same  man)  operate  at  34  Amity  street 
and  190  Broadway,  under  the  names  of  Dr.  James  Meares, 

G.  H.  Gecry,  Anthony  Debenliam,  etc.,  and  as  Amos 

Wain wright,  at  170  Broadway,  Trenton,  N.  J . The 

“  Spanish  Policy”  swindle  is  carried  on  ostensibly  at  105 
Bleecker  street,  under  the  name  of  M.  O.  Godwin,  etc. 

. Circulars  and  tickets  for  a  Sham  Lottery  in  aid  of 

Cuba  have  been  scattered  with  a  fino  show  of  printer's 

ink . A  swindling  chap  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  offers, 

among  a  lot  of  other  trash,  oroide  watches,  and  unblush¬ 
ing!}'  prints  letters  from  agents  who  relate  how  they  pass 
those  off  as  gold  watches  all  over  the  South  and  else¬ 
where,  selling  them  for  $50  to  $80  each,  though  they  cost 
the  seller  $9,  and  are  not  worth  $1.  The  same  chap  sells 
transparent  card's  with  pictures  so  lewd  that  they  must 

not  bo  shown  to  respectable  people . Wells’s  Lottery 

(alias  “  Grand  Distribution  ’’),  at  Bridgeport,  Ch  ,  is  being 
pushed  vigorously.  We  thought  lotteries  were  prohibited 
in  the  “  Land  of  Steady  Habits.”  Ifso,liowir  ihisone  tol¬ 
erated,  for  no  casuistry  can  make  this  anything  else  than 

a  lottery . Our  note  in  reference  to  B.  Fox  &  Co.,  in 

June  last  year,  has  been  construed  by  some  as  a  quasi 
indorsement  of  them.  If  so  understood,  we  take  it  back. 
The  catalogues  recently  sent  out  by  B.  Fox  &  Co.  con¬ 
tain  advertisements  of  pictures,  etc.,  etc.,  that  should  not 
be  furnished  by  any  respectable  party.  One  parcel  of  our 
money  sent  to  their  address  from  a  country  post-oflice 
(through  a  friend)  received  no  answer,  and  on  his  calling 
about  it  nearly  three  weeks  afterwards,  he  was  told  it  had 
not  arrived.  Our  representative  called  incog.,  and  exam¬ 
ined  some  of  the  pictures,  etc.,  set  forth  in  their  circu¬ 
lar  catalogue  in  such  a  way  as  to  catch  the  lascivious 
imaginations  of  young  men,  and  found  them  of  quite  a 
different  character  from  the  impression  given  of  them  in 
the  circulars— they  were  of  a  character  so  modest  as  to 
he  safe  to  sell.  Of  their  value  we  let  the  purchasers 
judge.  Of  the  fairness  of  advertising  them  in  the  colors 
set  forth  we  have  a  decided  opinion.  We  regret  having 
been  led — by  the  persuasion  and  special  pleading  of  one 
of  the  firm,  and  by  a  desire  to  avoid  even  the  slightest 
injustice— to  give  even  the  quasi  indorsement  in  June 
last,  which  has  made  necessary  further  investigation  and 
this  explanatory  note 

Ozone  Slants.— Only  a  little  while 

ago  we  were  gratified  to  learn  that  flowers  of  strong  per¬ 
fume  gave  oil’  the  useful  ozone.  Now  one  M.  Cloez  has 
clearly  proved  that  they  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  the 
beautiful  talk  that  lias  been  had  about  health-dispensing 
flowers  was  written  all  for  naught. 

A  String’  of  ^uesAions. — “M.  N.,” 
Annapolis,  Ill.,  propounds  the  following:  1.  Are  horses 
subject  to  distemper  more  than  once  ?  2.  Will  the  seed 
of  grafted  or  budded  peaches  orcherriesgrow  and  bring 
the  same  kind  of  fruit  they  come  out  of?  3.  How  to 
prevent  the  bitter  rot  in  apples?  4.  Will  wheat  turn  to 
chess  or  cheat?  5.  Will  the  seed  of  weeds  lie  in  the 


ground  longer  than  one  season,  and  grow?— Answer  1. 

Yes _ 2.  No...  3.  Wo  do  not  know,  and  would  like  to 

learn . 4.  This  question  is  altogether  too  old.  There 

is  no  proof  that  it  will . 5.  Yos,  some  seeds  will  re¬ 

main  for  centuries,  if  buried  deep  enough. 

Destroying  the  Turnip-Fly.  —  The 

Journal  of  Horticulture  states  that  the  market-gardeners 
around-London  have  used  with  great  success  spent  hops 
strewn  between  the  rows  of  turnips.  This  either  kills 
or  drives  off  the  flies.  This  is  well  worth  trying ;  spent 
hops  as  a  fertilizer  are  equal  to  stable  manure. 

A  Fine  White  Rose. — “Madame  Plan- 
tier  ”  is  probably  the  best  of  the  white  roses.  Not  only 
is  it  a  profuse  bloomer,  but  it  has  fine  foliage,  and  the 
plant  is  as  hardy  as  a  common  brier. 

Persian  Walnuts..— “A.  T.,”  Tipton, 
Iowa.  We  do  not  know  where  seeds  can  be  had. 

Again. — If  persons  choose  to  write  to  us  upon 
matters  of  importance  only  to  themselves,  and  withhold 
their  names,  their  letters  will  find  the  most  direct  way  to 
the  waste-basket. 

White  Blachherries. — “R.  H.  C.,” 
Leake  Co.,  Miss.  These  turn  up  every  year  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  Some  have  been  named,  and  are 
cultivated  by  the  curious,  but  none  have  become  popular. 

Itlahaleh  Cherry. — “  G.  R.”  This  cherry 
will  bear  when  the  seedlings  get  old  enough. 

A  Variegates!  Ice-Plant. — Mr.  Peter 
Henderson  informs  us  that  one  of  the  finest  “  foliage 
plants”  for  bedding  purposes  that  he  saw  abroad,  was 
Mesembryanthemum  cordifoliurn  variegatum ,  which  name 
we  might  as  well  shorten  at  once  to  Variegated  Ice-plant. 

An  Agreeable  Fly-Antidote.  —  A 

writer  in  the  Bulletin  d’Arboricnlture  says  that  flies  are 
so  disgusted  with  the  perfume  of  the  Golden-banded 
Lily  ( Lilium  auratum)  that  they  will  at  once  disappear 
from  a  room  in  which  a  flower  of  it  is  placed.  We  wish 
this  were  true — but  we  can  all  try  it. 

The  I>eath  of  J.  G.  Thompson, 

of  Staten  Island,  occurred  early  last  month.  Mr.  T.  was 
not  only  a  public-spirited  and  highly-esteemed  citizen, 
but  a  most  successful  horticultural  and  poultry  amateur. 
Our  back  volumes  contain  several  articles  from  his  pen. 
He  brought  to  his  favorite  pursuits  not  only  enthusiasm, 
but  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  and  common-sense.  Such 
men  are  too  rare  to  allow  their  departure  to  go  unmarked 
by  a  brief  token  of  respect. 

Wants  a  Mulberry-tree. —  “  S.  K.,” 
Woodbury,  Pa. — For  shade,  either  the  white  or  black 
mulberry  would  answer ;  for  fruit,  Do wning’B  Everbear¬ 
ing  is  best. 

I>on1>le  Frwits.— It  seems  to  us  that  double 
fruit*  have  been  more  than  abmndant  this  year.  United 
cucumbers  are  of  very  common  occurrence.  We  saw  at 
Newburgh  a  plateful  of  double  plums.  Several  apples, 
apparently  two  fused  into  one,  have  been  brought  to  us. 
We  have  not  heard  of  a  doubled  pear— save  Pere  Hyacinth. 

IPotato  Ilissease.— 1 The  English  papers  are 
amusing  just  now.  The  potato  disease  has  appeared 
again,  and  almost  every  gardener  who  ever  grew  a  potato 
feels  called  upon  to  “say  his  say.”  As  a  consequence  a 
vast  amount  of  nonsense  finds  its  way  into  print.  We 
have  looked  over  much  of  this  rubbish,  and  find  but  one 
practical  suggestion,  viz. :  Plant  early  varieties,  and  plant 
early,  as  the  disease  only  appears  late  in  the  season. 

Slond  and  Farm  Eng&Bies.  —  Chas. 
Frankish,  Abilene,  Kan.,  wants  a  steam-engine  for  plow¬ 
ing,  that  does  not  use  tackle,  and  is  a  perfectly  practical 
machine. — Whether  there  is  such  a  machine  in  existence 
or  not  is  doubtful.  There  are  engines  perfectly  capable 
of  moving  and  drawing  loads  or  plows  over  dry  or  solid 
ground,  but  it  is  a  matter  for  experiment  as  yet  whether 
they  can  be  made  to  succeed  under  all  the  varied  circum¬ 
stances  incident  to  plowing  or  cultivating  the  soil. 

A  JPractical  Concrete  ISnilder.— 

A  “  Subscriber  ”  who  wished  to  correspond  with  a  con¬ 
crete  builder,  and  whose  address  we  have  mislaid,  by 
sending  his  address  will  be  referred  to  the  party  desired. 

CJrass  for  Wet  Meadow. — S.  W.  Ja*- 
cobson,  Otter  Tail  County,  Minn.,  wants  to  know  what 
grass-seed  to  sow  on  “  a  drained  wet  piece  of  land  ”  the 
soil  of  which  is  soft  and  black.  This  land  has  probably 


been  only  partly  drained  by  open  ditches,  and  in  that 
case  we  would  recommend  Red-top  (Agrostis  vulgaris),  to 
be  sown  at  the  rate  of  two  bushels  per  acre. 

Blacltfoerries  as  a  Substitute.— The 

Gardeners’  Chronicle  suggests,  that  when  ordinary  fruit 
is  scarce  we  begin  to  look  about  for  “  available  sub¬ 
stitutes,”  and  recommends  the  Blackberry.  We  infer  from 
this  that  the  Blackberry  is  not  an  “  ordinary  fruit  ”  in 
England.  Then  the  Chronicle  recommends  the  poorest 
of  all  Blackberries,  the  Parsley-leaved,  better  known 
among  us  as  the  Cut-leaved.  If  they  could  have  a  fair 
chance  at  our  Kittatinnies  or  Wilsons,  they  would  throw 
away  the  miserable  Parsley-leaved,  and  at  once  establish 
the  Blackberry  as  an  “  ordinary  fruit.” 

Plants  lamed.-11  H.  C.  B.,”  Ellenville, 
N.  Y.,  sends  specimens  of  Spiranthes  cernua,  or  Ladies' 
Tresses ;  a  very  pretty  plant,  bearing  white  fragrant 
flowers;  described  in  the  Agriculturist  for  Nov.  1871. 

Caladiums  :  see  item  on  page  423 . “I.  V.,”  Fairport, 

Mich.  Your  plant  with  fragrant  white  flowers  is  Valeriana 

sylvatica,  commonly  known  as  Valerian . Susan  King, 

no  State.  Tilia  Europcea,  or  European  Linden . E.  B. 

Coles,  Opelousas,  La.  The  specimen  sent  is  Physoslegia 
Virginiana ;  its  common  name  at  the  North  is  False 
Dragon-head.  E.  B.  C.  writes  that  in  Louisiana  it  is 
known  as  “  Lady  of  the  Lake,”  on  account  of  its  growing 

near  the  water _ “  J.  P.  A.,”  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  sends 

Vaccinium  arboreum,  or  Farkleberry.  We  never  heard 
of  cattle  being  poisoned  by  eating  the  leaves ;  it  belongs 
to' the  genus  containing  the  cranberries,  blueberries, 

etc .  “  Glades,”  Virginia,  sends  the  same  plant  as  the 

above  in  fruit;  the  berries  are  mealy  and  insipid,  and 

ripen  late  in  the  fall . R.  Sharpe,  Eckley,  Pa.  The 

climbing  plant  with  pea-shaped  pods  is  Amphicarpiza 
nwnoica,  or  Hog  Peanut;  a  very  pretty  vine,  with  small 
clusters  of  purplish  flowers,  and  has  pods  underground. 

The  Vienna,  Exposition. — Our  asso¬ 
ciate  editor,  Col.  Waring,  has  been  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  to  aid  the  U.  S.  Commissioner 
and  Chairman  of  the  sub-committee  having  charge  of  the 
items  of  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  and  Forestry  of  the 
American  contribution  to  the  great  exhibition  at  Vienna. 
All  who  are  interested  in  this  department  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  may  obtain  fuller  information  by  addressing  Col. 
George  E.  Waring  at  Newport,  R.  I. 

English  Persistence.  —  Because  some 
one  named  the  California  big  trees  Wellingtonias,  most 
English  writers  as  a  matter  of  national  pride  stick  to  the 
name,  although  it  has  long  been  known  that  the  tree 
belongs  to  the  old  genus  Sequoia,  and  that  there  was  no 
need  of  a  new  name  for  it.  The  admirable  address  of 
Prof.  Asa  Gray  as  President  of  T.  A.  A.  F.  T.  A.  of 
Science  was  upon  “  Sequoia,  and  its  History,”  and  under 
this  title  was  published  by  its  author.  A  recent  Gar¬ 
deners’  Chronicle  reprints  this  address,  but  entitles  it 
“  Genealogy  of  the  Wellingtonias,  etc.”  We  regard  thi* 
as  a  violation  both  of  science  and  courtesy.  While  the 
Chronicle  is  about  it,  we  wish  it  would  tell  us  how  many 
“Wellingtonias ”  there  are. 

Now  for  Congress. — Formerly,  packages 
of  seeds,  plants,  etc.,  could  go  at  a  low  rate  of  postage 
in  quantities  not  over  four  pounds.  In  enlarging  the 
parcel-post  facilities  so  as  to  admit  samples  of  mer¬ 
chandise  the  limit  was  fixed  at  twelve  ounces.  The  post- 
office  authorities  construe  the  law  to  limit  the  seed  and 
plant  parcels  to  this  amount.  We  received  a  few  days 
ago  a  parcel  of  strawberry  plants  on  which  double  letter- 
postage  was  charged  on  all  over  twelve  ounces.  The 
postage  amounted  to  $3.20.  This  change  has  made  great 
trouble  to  the  seedsmen  and  florists,  but  this  is  a  small 
matter  compared  with  the  annoyance  to  the  people  at 
large.  The  former  liberal  postal  arrangements  were  of 
the  greatest  benefit,  especially  to  those  who  live  aside 
from  the  ordinary  lines  of  transportation,  and  the  farthest 
backwoods  dweller  was  made  practically  near  the  nur¬ 
series  and  florists'  establishments.  There  is  no  remedy 
but  in  Congress.  Let  the  people  insist  that  the  former 
law  shall  be  restored,  and  if  the  mails  need  relief  stop 
the  sending  of  the  useless  Pub.  Docs. 

Cow  Lcalcing  Milk. — “H.  L.  W.”  asks 
what  is  the  reason  for  cows  leaking  their  milk. — As 
nearly  as  we  can  get  at  it,  it  seems  to  be  caused  by  a 
laxity  of  the  muscles  which  surround  the  glands  of  the 
udder,  and  which  so  soon  as  the  weight  of  the  milk 
causes  a  strain  on  them  give  way  and  open  the  passage 
for  its  escape.  Nothing  but  some  mechanical  means  of 
supporting  the  muscles  or  closing  the  orifice  will  avail. 
Last  month  wc  recommended  the  application  of  collo¬ 
dion.  Possibly  an  India-rubber  ring  fitting  only  close 
enough  to  exert  a  slight  pressure  might  be  of  use,  or 
at  least  be  worth  trying. 
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The  UJew  Rules  of  tlie  Jersey 
Cattle  Club.— It  has  been  decided  that  applications 
for  the  entry  in  the  Herd-Register  of  animals  whose 
pedigrees  need  investigation,  shall  not  be  received  after 
December  31, 1872.  After  that  no  applications  will  be  con¬ 
sidered,  except  of  animals  whose  ancestors  are  already 
recorded,  or  which  have  been  imported  from  the  Island 
of  Jersey,  with  the  record  of  their  Island  pedigrees  duly 
certified.  Over  three  years  have  now  been  spent  in  tracing 
the  history  of  the  animals  already  in  the  country,  and  it 
is  believed  that  most  of  the  authentic  pedigrees  are  re¬ 
corded.  All  having  stock  whose  pedigrees  they  think  may 
be  traced,  must,  if  they  wish  to  have  them  entered,  submit 
them  before  the  end  of  this  year.  Those  not  applied  for 
before  that  time  will,  with  their  progeny,  be  permanently 
excluded  from  the  Register.  The  total  number  of  entries 
thus  far  made  is  about  3,400— constituting  a  very  full 
record  of  all  the  principal  herds  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  A  circular,  containing  full  instructions  for  sub¬ 
mitting  pedigrees,  may  be  had  by  applying  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Club  at  Newport,  R.  I. 

Horse  Uducation.  —  “A  Young  Sub¬ 
scriber”  asks  if  the  works  on  tho  education  of  horses  arc 
of  any  use  to  a  young  man. — Some  of  them  contain  use¬ 
ful  hints  as  to  the  management  of  a  horse,  but  it  would 
not  do  to  expect  to  become  a  horse-tamer  by  reading  one 
of  them.  That  depends  very  much  on  the  disposition  or 
character  of  the  man  as  well  as  that  of  the  horse. 

Potato-Bug;  Restroyev- — A  correspond¬ 
ent  from  Oregon  writes  us  that  he  has  found  out  a  pro¬ 
cess  to  destroy  the  potato-bug,  and  asks,  do  we  think  it 
advisable  to  sell  the  receipt  for  25  cents ;  if  so,  he  will 
advertise  it  in  the  Agriculturist. — If  he  has  got  a  really 
effective  method  of  destroying  this  pest,  he  could  not  do 
better  than  to  make  it  known  freely  through  the  Agricul¬ 
turist.  For  he  should  remember  that  all  through  his  life 
he  has  been  receiving  benefits  from  others,  directly  and 
indirectly,  and  it  is  a  small  business  to  ask  25  cents 
for  information  by  which  he  may  benefit  others  in  return. 

Willow  Roles  for  Rafters. — “  Rustic,” 
Dubois  Co.,  Mich.,  asks  if  willow  and  poplar  poles  from 
four  to  six  inches  in  diameter  will  answer  for  barn  rafters. 
— No,  they  will  be  too  weak  and  brittle  to  safely  bear  up 
a  roof  that  may  be  occasionally  loaded  with  an  extra 
weight  of  snow.  Sawed  in  four  pieces,  lengthwise,  they 
would  make  very  good  hurdles  for  fencing  sheep-pastures, 
or  sawed  in  halves  would  do  for  a  light  fence,  in  place  of 
boards,  or  to  make  panels  of  a  portable  fence. 

Rone-I>ust  for  Meadow.  —  “W.  C. 

W.,”  Hanover  C.  H.,  Va.,  desires  to  enrich  a  timothy 
meadow,  and  in  the  absence  of  stable  manure  asks  if 
bone-dust  would  make  a  substitute,  and  how  it  should  be 
applied. — Meadows  need  potash,  which  bone-dust  does 
not  furnish,  but  if  200  pounds  of  bone-dust  and  10  bushels 
of  wood-ashes  could  be  applied  per  acre,  early  in  spring, 
the  meadow  would  be  greatly  benefited.  100  pounds  of 
ground  gypsum  per  acre  would  be  also  a  help  to  the 
bone  and  ashes. 

Regarding'  Rutter. — Mrs.  “  F.  H.  R.,” 
Iowa,  sends  us  her  experience  in  butter-making,  more 
especially  as  regards  the- difficulty  of  getting  the  butter  to 
“come”  in  warm  weather.  She  has  avoided  this  by 
taking  pains  to  separate  the  cream  from  the  milk,  and  by 
preventing  the  milk  from  becoming  loppered  by  frequent 
stirring.  Before  churning  she  has  permitted  the  cream 
to  stand  a  day  or  a  night  after  the  last  stirring,  pouring 
off  the  watery  matter  which  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pan  in  which  the  cream  has  been  “set,”  and  generally 
has  then  had  no  trouble  in  getting  butter. 

Light  Brahmas  and  Heavy  Egg's. 

— “  T.  S.,”  Juno,  Ripley  Co.,  Ind.,  reports  the  feats  of 
his  light  Brahmas  in  the  way  of  laying  large  eggs.  Seven 
eggs  weighed  24)4  ounces ;  the  heaviest  one  weighed  4 
ounces,  and  measured  V4,  inches  one  way  and  6 %.  inches 
the  other 

Roultry-EIous.es. —  “E.  V.”  wants  plans 
of  a  first-class  hen-house  and  the  best  book  on  poultry.— 
There  are  many  plans  of  houses  for  fowls,  and  much  ex¬ 
cellent  information  and  advice  on  poultry  matters  gen¬ 
erally,  in  the  volumes  of  the  American  Agriculturist  for 
1870  and  1871,  as  well  as  the  present  volume. 

Craclced  Hoof. — “A.  T.  D.,”  Keudallville, 
Ind., has  a  horse  whose  hoof  is  cracked  from  toe  to  coronet, 
so  that  it  bleeds.  What  shall  he  do  for  it? — The  horse 
must  bo  laid  up  from  work,  if  possible.  The  shoe  must 
be  removed.  The  edges  of  the  crack  must  bo  pared  away 
at  the  upper  part,  so  that  a  distinct  separation  is  made 
between  the  crack  and  the  coronet,  or  between  the  old  I 
horn  of  the  hoof  and  the  substance  from  which  the  new 


horn  grows.  No  union  can  ever  be  formed  of  the  parts 
separated  by  the  old  crack,  so  that  a  new  start  must  be 
had.  Blistering  ointment  may  be  applied  to  the 
coronet,  to  encourage  the  new  growth,  and  the  hoof 
should  be  smeared  with  tar  and  bound  up,  to  prevent 
injury  by  blows  or  accidents. 

Comfiey- “E.  M.  G.,”  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y., 
has  half  an  acre  of  ground  covered  with  Comfrey,  which 
has  become  worse  by  having  been  plowed.  He  asks, 
What  shall  he  do  ? — There  is  no  remedy  but  perseverance 
in  cultivating  tho  weed  to  death,  picking  up  every  root 
after  the  plow  and  harrow,  and  giving  it  no  rest.  The 
roots,  being  perennial,  will  submit  to  no  other  treatment. 

To  Rry  a  Cow.— “D.  M.,”  Tioga  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  has  a  cow  which  has  been  farrow  for  two  years,  but 
which  he  can  not  dry  up,  as  she  leaks  her  milk. — The 
only  plan  which  occurs  to  us  is  to  feed  her  on  dry  feed 
altogether,  such  as  hay  and  corn-meal,  and  fatten  her  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  She  should  have  only  a  small  allow¬ 
ance  of  water,  say  four  quarts  three  times  a  day,  until  dry. 

To  Prepare  for  Soiling'. — “D.,”  Ken- 
dallville,  Ind.,  wants  full  directions  for  soiling.  As  in 
other  things,  full  directions  for  managing  this  business 
can  never  be  full  enough  ;  something  must  be  expected 
from  the  common-sense  or  smartness  of  the  farmer  him¬ 
self.  When  we  say  that  just  now  a  piece  of  grass  and 
clover  should  be  abundantly  top-dressed  for  use  in  spring 
to  follow  a  piece  of  rye  to  be  sown  now  for  the  first  feeding, 
and  that  a  piece  of  ground  should  be  generously  prepared 
for  oats  and  peas,  to  be  sown  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
spring,  and  that  one  and  a  quarter  or  more  acres  per  head 
should  be  appropriated  for  each  cow,  and  a  constant  suc¬ 
cession  of  crops  be  made  on  that  ground,  the  whole  tale 
is  told,  to  be  applied  as  well  as  may  be. 

Mops  in  England  and  tlic  United 
States. — There  are  about  sixty-five  thousand  acres  of 
laud  in  hop-gardens  in  England,  which  are  estimated  to 
produce  about  a  thousand  pounds  of  hops  per  acre,  or  a 
total  of  sixty-five  millions  of  pounds.  In  1870  the  Uuited 
States  produced  twenty-five  million  pounds,  of  which 
New  York  produced  seventeen  millions  and  Wisconsin 
nearly  five  millions.  At  the  same  estimated  amount  of 
crop  there  would  be  only  twenty-five  thousand  acres  in 
hop-gardens,  which  would  not  seem  to  be  overdoing  the 
thing  in  this  country. 

Rroncliitis,  or  Inflammahon  of 

the  Air-Passages. — “  E.  M.  A.”  has  a  favorite  horse 
which  pants  and  breathes  with  difficulty,  does  not  sweat, 
and  will  not  eat  freely.  A  neighbor  says  it  is  because  ho 
was  foaled  in  August.  Is  it  so,  or  what  is  it  ? — It  certainly 
is  not  caused  by  his  being  foaled  in  August.  The  symp¬ 
toms  are  those  of  bronchitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  air- 
passages,  and  may  have  been  caused  by  overheating  and 
sudden  cooling.  He  must  be  tempted  to  eat  by  scalding 
his  feed,  and  giving  bran  and  crushed  oats  with  cut  hay. 
A  blanket  may  be  strapped  around  bis  chest  and  shoulders, 
and  he  should  be  kept  in  a  stable  where  no  currents  of  air 
can  blow  upon  him.  Caro  and  good  nursing  is  about  all 
that  can  be  done  without  the  advice  of  a  proper  veterinary 
surgeon.  No  bleeding  or  physic  is  needed. 

Slow  to  Use  Lime. — “E.  M.  A.,”  For¬ 
syth  Co.,  N.  C.,  has  300  bushels  of  lime,  and  wants  to 
know  how  to  use  it. — If  it  is  air-slaked,  as  is  probably 
the  case,  spread  it  evenly  upon  the  plowed  ground  or 
grass,  at  the  rato  of  30  bushels  per  acre.  If  fresh,  slake 
it,  so  that  it  is  fine  and  dry,  and  spread  it. 

Fanners’  OmDs. — G.  A.  Boyce,  Prospect 
Depot,  Prince  Edwards  Co.,  Va.,  wishes  to  form  a  Farm¬ 
ers’  Club,  and  requests  secretaries  of  similar  institutions 
to  send  him  copies  of  constitutions  and  rules  that  may 
aid  in  forming  such  a  useful  association. 

A  Respondent  IFsiirmei*.— “  G.  W.  K.,” 
Quincy,  Minn.,  is  despondent,  and  quack -grass  is  the 
cause  of  his  despair.  His  farm  is  covered  with  it,  and  he 
is  tempted  to  sell  it  and  “  go  West.” — Lot  him  not  do 
anything  of  the  kind,  for  where  can  ho  go  to  avoid 
weeds  ?  He  must  fight  them.  Plow  and  harrow,  and 
cultivate  the  ground,  and  as  the  roots  arc  plowed  up, 
gather  and  burn  them,  and  cultivate  the  young  plants  out 
of  existence  while  they  are  weak.  Quack  of  course  propa¬ 
gates  by  seed  as  well  as  by  the  root,  and  the  prevention 
of  seeding  and  careful  and  clean  cultivation,will  keep  it 
down,  and  nothing  else  will.  A  summer  fallow,  properly 
managed,  may  help  him,  if  other  means  are  not  strong 
enough,  but  it  must  bo  thorough,  or  it  will  be  useless. 

Rotation  of  Crops.— “  Fauquier,"  Fau¬ 
quier  Co.,  Va.,  is  dissatisfied  with  the  present  usual  rota¬ 
tion  of  crops,  viz.,  clover,  corn,  oats,  and  wheat,  for  the 


reason  that  there  is  not  sufficient  time  to  properly  prepare 
the  oat  stubble  for  the  following  wheat  crop.  He  suggests 
wheat  on  clover  sod,  corn,  wheat,  as  a  better  rotation. 
Very  many  good  farmers  besides  “Fauquier”  entertain 
the  same  ideas,  and  are  trying  to  overcome  the  difficulty, 
but  the  proposed  remedy  will  have  the  same  difficulty  in 
following  corn  with  wheat,  when  large  fields  have  to  be 
prepared  ;  in  fact,  the  difficulty  will  be  increased,  as  the 
time  for  plowing  is  shortened  by  a  month  at  least,  by  the 
lateness  of  the  corn  crop.  We  once  tried  the  following 
rotation  with  benefit,  and  see  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  successfully  brought  in,  at  least  in  part,  viz.,  clover, 
corn,  oats,  clover,  wheat.  This  lengthened  the  rotation 
one  year,  the  clover  did  very  well  with  the  oats,  and  after 
an  early  mowing  could  be  very  well  prepared  for  wheat. 
There  was  the  advantage  of  only  two  grain  cr»ps  coming 
together  in  place  of  three,  and  the  exhaustion  following 
the  oat  crop  was  recovered.  Suppose  “Fauquier”  should 
try  this.  Our  experience  has  been  that  corn  should  by 
all  means,  if  possible,  follow  a  sod. 

OrcIiai*«l  Grass  and  Clover.  —  “S. 

D.  M.,”  Warren  Co.,  N.  J.,  says  lie  read  lately  in  a  news¬ 
paper  that  orchard  grass  and  clover  seeds  should  be 
mixed  in  equal  parts  for  sowing,  and  as  he  wishes  to 
sow  some  orchard  grass  and  clover,  and  doubts  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  the  above  directions,  he  wants  further  light 
on  the  subject. — This  fact  illustrates  the  danger  of  taking 
directions  from  newspapers  or  other  journals  not  devoted 
to  agriculture  as  a  specialty,  as  to  the  methods  of  con¬ 
ducting  farm  work.  Orchard  gra6B  seed  is  always  procured 
in  the  chaff,  and  is  very  light,  weighing  but  fourteen 
pounds  to  the  bushel,  therefore  two  bushels  of  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  moderate  seeding  for  an  acre.  Generally  such  a 
seeding  will  give  a  crop  of  coarse  hay,  and  if  fine  hay  is 
desired,  three  bushels  will  not  be  found  too  heavy  seed¬ 
ing  when  sown  alone.  When  sown  with  clover,  one 
bushel  and  a  half  is  a  proper  quantity,  with  six  quarts  of 
clover  seed.  If  possible,  orchard  grass  should  be  sown 
on  ground  not  occupied  by  any  other  crop,  early  yi  spring, 
on  rich,  well-mellowed  soil.  It  is  of  rapid  growth,  and 
makes  an  excellent  pasture  grass,  especially  for  orchards 
or  shaded  pastures. 

Rower  for  Irrigating.— “  F.  A.  O.,” 
Marion  Co.,  Ill.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  use  of 
as  common  railway  horse-power  to  pump  water  from  a 
creek  or  stream  to  irrigate  a  field.  This  question  is  of 
ufficic  nt  importance  to  occupy  more  attention  than  we 
can  give  at  this  moment,  and  we  shall  endeavor  to  return 
to  it  before  long  in  another  article,  with  illustrations  and 
estimates  as  desired. 

Summer  Fallows.  —  “  Young  Farmer,” 
Chambersburgli,  Pa.,  asks  if  we  recommend  summer  fal¬ 
lows  as  a  regular  part  of  the  farm  work.— Not  by  any 
means.  He  will  see  by  reference  to  the  Agriculturist  that 
we  have  favored  summer  fallows,  all  along,  only  as  a  means 
of  ridding  very  foul  land  of  persistent  and  destructive 
weeds.  Otherwise  all  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  fal¬ 
lowing  may  be  secured  by  a  well-cultivated  hoed  crop,  and 
in  the  mean  time  the  land  is  producing  a  crop. 

Disease  of  a  Horse’s*  Root. — “From 
the  West,”  Alleghany  Co.,  Pa.,  has  a  mare,  lame  in  the 
foot ;  there  is  no  swelling,  but  tenderness  when  the  frog 
is  pressed  or  when  she  steps  on  a  stone,  and  when  in  the 
stable  she  “  points  ”  with  the  fore-foot. — In  such  countries 
as  Alleghany  Co.,  Pa.,  where  the  roads  arc  hilly  and  rough, 
this  is  a  common  trouble,  and  is  doubtless  caused  by  dis¬ 
ease  of  that  part  of  the  foot  which  centers  around  the  nav¬ 
icular  bone  (a  small  bone  in  the  center  of  the  foot),  and  is 
caused  by  constant  and  irritating  jars  upon  this  highly  sen¬ 
sitive  part.  To  the  cutting  of  the  frog  and  the  removal  of 
that  elastic  cushion,  provided  by  nature  for  the  protection 
of  these  delicate  parts,  is  due  the  prevalence  of  this  dis¬ 
ease,  which  unfortunately  is  rarely  curable.  An  unerring 
symptom  is  the  throwing  forward  of  the  foot  by  the  horse 
when  in  the  stable,  or  pointing,  as  it  is  called,  mentioned 
as  belonging  to  this  case.  Absolute  rest,  with  good  feed, 
cooling  bandages  to  the  leg,  stuffing  the  hoof  with  cow 
dung,  making  a  soft  bed  of  wet  clay  for  the  fore-feet  to 
rest  in,  and  rubbing  the  hoof  with  glycerine  to  soften  and 
cool  the  crust,  are  the  best  remedial  measures.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  the  horse’s  foot  is  a  solid  mass  of 
horn  ;  if  one  is  dissected,  it  will  be  found  a  very  different 
thing,  indeed,  and  it  should  be  treated  accordingly. 

Briclgemnutn’s  CSardener’s  Assist¬ 
ant. — The  Virginia  Ruralist  devotes  several  columns  to 
a  review  of  this  book  and  criticises  it  with  much  severity. 
The  work  was  in  its  time  an  excellent  one,  by  a  most 
competent  and  respected  gardener,  but  on  an  unlucky  day 
it  was  revised  and  edited  by  a  man  conspicuously  incom¬ 
petent  to  the  task.  Instead  of  being  brought  up  to  the 
present  time,  as  it  might  have  been,  it  is  now  a  singular 
combination  of  very  good  old  and  very  poor  new  matter. 
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A  $5  PRESENT 

(WORTH  $  1 0) 

To  Every  Subscriber 

TO  THE 

American  Agriculturist 

For  1073, 

Received  Now  and  Hereafter. 

(Those  subscribing  now  get  the  rest  of  this  year  Free.) 

A  Splendid  Ornament  for  every  Home. 

The  Publishers  have  received  from  the  cele¬ 
brated  American  Painter,  Mr.  B.  F.  Reinhart, 
a  fine  Oil  Painting,  executed  expressly  for  the 
American  Agriculturist  during  the  past  summer, 
entitled  “  Mischief  Brewing'  a  beau¬ 
tiful  Rural  Scene,  for  which  they  paid  $400. 

This  Painting  lias  for  some  time  past  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  noted  firm  of  Benclce  &  Scott, 
who  are  executing  it  in  Chromo,  on  10  stones 
(not  on  metal  plates,  or  by  any  new  uncertain 
process).  From  these  stones  each  picture  will 
receive  at  least  10  impressions  in  colors, 
thus  producing  a  perfect  copy  of  the  original 
$400.00  painting,  and  scarcely  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  it  by  one  person  in  a  thousand. 

At  the  usual  charge  for  Chromos,  the  pictures 
will  be  worth  fully  $5  «»cla,  and  they  will  be 
sold  at  that  price;  while,  taking  into  account 
the  design,  the  character,  and  quality  of  the  pic¬ 
tures,  if  valued  at  $10  each,  they  would  still 
be  cheaper  than  most  Chromos  sold  or  given. 
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great  economy  is  gained  in  the  multiplica-  oo 
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pg"  The  Picture  will  be  given  to  every 
subscriber  for  1873  (new  or  old),  whether  com¬ 
ing  singly  at  $1.50  each,  or  in  Clubs  of  Four  for 
$5,  or  Clubs  of  Ten  at  $1.20  each,  or  in  Clubs 
of  Twenty  or  more  at  $1  each.  Subscribers  in 


Premium  Clubs  will  also  be  entitled  to  it.  It 
will  be  delivered  at  the  Office,  unmounted,  free 
of  charge,  or  if  mounted,  for  15  cents  extra.  If 
to  go  by  mail,  unmounted,  10  cents  must  be 
sent  to  cover  cost  of  packing  and  postage. 

It  will  be  mounted  on  heavy  binder's  board,  and 
Varnished,  ready  for  use,  even  without  any  frame, 
or  for  putting  into  a  frame,  for  15  cents  extra — 

that  is,  for  25  cents  it  ivill  be 
Mounted,  Varnished,  Packed,  and 
sent  Post-paid  to  subscribers  (to  this  Journal 
for  1873  only),  who  come  in  now,  or  hereafter. 

Bf.  15. — The  Chromo  will  be  delivered  : 

At  the  Office,  Unmounted,  Free. 

“  “  “  Mounted,  15  cents  extra. 

Sent  by  Mail,  Unmounted,  10  cents  extra. 

“  “  “  Mounted,  25  cents  extra. 

We  advise  all  to  have  them  mounted  be¬ 
fore  leaving  the  office ,  as  in  the  large  quanti¬ 
ties  wc  put  up,  we  are  able  to  mount  them  for 
a  quarter  of  the  cost  of  doing  it  singly,  and 
better  than  it  can  usually  be  done  elsewhere. 
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MANY  DOLLABS  For  ONE. 

The  American  Agriculturist  has  long  ex¬ 
celled  in  circulation  any  and  every  other  sim¬ 
ilar  journal,  or  any  half-dozen  others.  This 
has  resulted  from  the  fact  that,  taking  into  ac¬ 
count  its  size,  careful  preparation,  its  very 
numerous  fine  Engravings,  etc. ,  it  has  been  fur¬ 
nished  far  cheaper  than  any  other  journal 
in  the  world.  [Note.  —The  printed  surface  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  is  nearly  equal  to  most 
of  the  $4  Magazines — the  pages  being  21 
to  3  times  the  size  of  ordinaiy  magazine  pages, 
while  not  more  than  one  other  magazine  in 
the  country  gives  as  many  costly  engravings.] 

The  former  and  present  character,  quality,  and 
value  of  every  number  icill  be  maintained,  and  ma¬ 
terial  improvements  be  introduced  during  1873. 

A  Splendid  $5  PIUTU3S.S!  will  be 
presented  to  Every  subscriber. 

Every  new  subscription  now  re¬ 
ceived  will  be  entered  at  once  in  the  mail-books, 
and  will  be  furnished  with  the  paper  from  the 
time  the  name  comes  in  until  the  end  of  1873, 
at  a  single  subscription  price.  (This  applies  to 
all  new  subscribers  now  received,  whether 
singly  at  $1.50  each,  or  in  clubs  of  four  at  $1.25 


each,  or  in  clubs  of  ten  at  $1.20  each,  or  in 
clubs  of  twenty  or  more  at  $1  each. 

Very  Valuable  Premiums  are 
offered  (see  page  433)  to  those  who  take  the 
trouble  to  gather  up  and  forward  clubs  of  sub¬ 
scribers.  These  Premiums  are  to  pay  for  the 
time  and  trouble  taken  in  gathering  and  for¬ 
warding  the  subscriptions  (and  good  pay  they 
are).  The  subscribers  themselves  will  each  get 
the  $5  picture,  and  new  ones  coming  in  now 
will  get  the  extra  numbers  free. 


A  Good  Paying  Business— 
for  Women  as  well  as  Men— 
Honorable  and  Useful. 

Several  persons  of  both  sexes,  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  devote  their  chief  time  to  gathering  subscribers 
|  to  the  American  Agriculturist  and  to  Hearth  and  Home , 
and  to  selling  books  on  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Garden- 
i  ing,  Architecture,  etc.  (see  list  on  third  cover  page,  and 
notices  of  some  of  them  in  the  advertising  pages).  For 
the  subscribers  obtained  they  take  the  Premium  Articles 
offered  on  page  433,  and  sell  them  as  they  are  all  very 
good,  wanted  generally,  and  are  readily  salable.  These 
Premiums,  obtained  by  the  Publishers  on  special  terms, 
are  just  as  good  as  money,. -Mid  give  much  better  pay  than 
could  possibly  be  given  in  cash  commissions.  These  can¬ 
vassers,  who  work  during  the  most  favorable  seasons,  real¬ 
ize  from  $300  to  $3,  SOW  a  year,  according  to  their  tact, 
experience,  etc.  Experience  goes  a  great  way.  Some, 
who  succeeded  poorly  at  first,  hardly  paying  their  hoard, 
have  by  persevering  practice  come  to  he  very  successful. 
The  success  to  be  obtained  is  worthy  of  long  practice. 
It  is  certainly  quite  as  honorable  and  useful  to  engage  ia 
urging  people  to  supply  themselves  with  good  reading 
and  useful  information,  as  it  is  to  stand  behind  a  counter 
and  show  up,  and  persuade  people  to  buy,  silks,  laces,  or 
other  goods,  or  to  engage  in  any  other  work  or  business. 


$66.67  to  $100.00  worth  of  Engravings 
for 

ONE  CENT. 

At  least  $10,000  will  be  expended  in  procuring 
pleasingand  instructive  Engravings,  ofline  quality,  for  the 
American  Agriculturist  during  1873.  Every  subscriber 
will  have  a  neatly-printed  copy  of  each  of  these  in  the 
pages  of  the  paper,  in  addition  to  all  the  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  information  given  in  the  reading  columns.  This 
will  give  $60.60?$  worth  of  engravings  for  every  cent  of 
cost  at  $1.50  a  year;  or  $S0  worth  to  those  in  clubs  of 
four  to  nine  at  $1.25  each ;  or  $S3.33%  to  those  in  clubs 
of  ten  to  nineteen  at  $1.20  each ;  or  $  1 00  worth  for  each 
Cent,  to  those  in  clubs  of  twenty  or  more  at  $1  each.  In 
addition,  every  subscriber  will  be  presented  with  a 
perfect  copy  of  Reinhart’s  beautiful  $100  painting,  “  Mis¬ 
chief  Brewing ,”  which  will  be  a  charming  ornament  in 
any  home  —  a  picture  so  much  like  the  original  oil 
painting  that  none  hut  experienced  artists  will  he  able 
to  detect  the  difference. 
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Crude  Carbolic  Acid  to  Kill  Sliecp 
Ticks. — "  C.  A.  L.,”  Shelburne,  Vt.,  asks  where  ho  can 
get  the  crude  carbolic  acid,  recommended  by  “Walks 
and  Talks,”  to  kill  sheep  ticks. — If  your  druggist  does 
not  keep  it  and  will  not  order  it,  your  cheapest  and  best 
plan  is  to  use  carbolic  soap.  In  careless  bands  the  entdo 
acid  is  dangerous,  but  carbolic  soap  is  perfectly  safe,  and 
if  the  solution  is  strong  enough,  equally  effective. 

Fall  or  Spring-  Planting'  ol'Grapes. 

—“A.  L.  &  Co.,”  New  Hampshire,  ask  if  it  is  best  to 
transplant  grapes  in  September  or  April. — Under  most 
circumstances  we  prefer  to  plant  in  spring  rather  than 
fall,  but  in  sheltered  positions,  with  dry  and  warm  soils, 
early  fall  planting  may  have  advantages  over  spring. 
What  is  meant  by  early  fall  planting,  is  planting  done  at 
least  a  month  before  frost  becomes  severe  enough  to 
reach  to  the  roots  of  the  newly-set  vine  or  tree.  If  plant¬ 
ing  has  been  done  so  late  in  fall  that  freezing  can  not  be 
avoided,  success  would  be  more  likely  to  follow  if  the 
surface  is  covered  with  4  or  5  inches  of  leaves  or  straw, 
to  prevent  early  frosts  reaching  the  roots. 

The  Jersey  Herd-BooLc,  Vol.  SI. 

— The  second  volume  of  the  Herd  Register  of  the  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  is  now  in  press,  and  will  be  ready  for  delivery 
in  November.  It  will  contain  nearly  1,500  new  entries. 
The  edition  will  consist  of  but  500  copies,  and  it  will  bo 
sold,  for  the  same  price,  with  the  first  volume  ($5),  post¬ 
age  additional.  Orders  may  be  sent  to  Col.  Geo.  E.  War¬ 
ing,  Jr.,  Secretary,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Hand-€ilasse<i>.  —  “R.  D.,”  Lloyd,  Wis. 
In  this  wooden  country  the  bars  of  hand-glasses  are 
usually  made  of  wood.  They  are  extensively  used  by 
many  of  our  market  gardeners,  made  of  glass  set  in 
light  wooden  bars,  and  have  a  conical  top.  Many,  how¬ 
ever,  use  a  frame  of  wood,  about  18  inches  in  width  and 
breadth— a  miniature  hot-bed  frame,  with  a  miniature 
sash  for  covering.  This  is  the  cheapest  kind  of  protection 
for  early  spring  vegetables,  such  as  cauliflower,  cucum¬ 
bers,  melons,  etc.  We  know  of  no  one  who  makes  the 
metallic  bar  to  which  you  refer  as  having  seen  in  England. 

Will  Guano  Injure  Seed  or  Young- 

Plants  ? — Pho.-phatic  guanos  will  not ;  Peruvian  guano, 
if  of  good  quality,  will.  The  former  may-  be  drilled  in 
with  the  seed,  the  latter  should  be  sown  broadcast,  and 
harrowed  in,  or  mixed  with  the  soil  before  sowing. 

How  to  Kemove  Nuts  from  Busty 
Bolts.—”  G.  R.”  complains  of  the  difficulty  ho  often 
has  in  starting  a  nnt  on  old  bolts.  Every  farmer  has  ex¬ 
perienced  the  same  trouble.  We  can  do  little  to  help  him. 
He  must  exercise  patience  and  ingenuity.  If  the  bolt 
turns  in  the  wood,  and  has  a  round  head,  wc  Bhould  nick 
it  with  a'sharp  cold-chisel,  and  drive  a  nail  by  the  side  of 
It  in  such  a  way  as  to  hold  the  bolt,  or  cut  the  head  square 
with  the  chisel,  and  then  hold  it  with  pincers.  Pour  a 
little  kerosene  or  other  oil  on  to  the  nut  and  let  it  have 
time  to  penetrate.  Try  the  nut  both  ways.  If  it  can  be 
moved  at  all,  the  battle  is  half-won.  Keep  moving  it  as 
far  as  possible  ;  put  on  oil,  and  then  turn  it  back  again, 
and  repeat  again  and  again.  If  a  hot  iron  can  be  placed 
on  the  nut,  so  as  to  expand  it  without  expanding  the 
bolt,  the  nut  can  often  be  started.  Hammering  the  nut 
will  sometimes  heat  it  sufficiently  to  have  the  same  effect. 

Hattie  Bisease  isi  Euglaaid.— In  one 

single  county  in  England,  that  of  Norfolk,  there  were  in 
August  last  at  one  time,  according  to  a  statement  in  the 
Farmers’  Chronicle,  ten  thousand  cases  of  disease  in 
cattle  and  fifty  thousand  cases  of  similar  disease  in 
sheep,  and  the  sheep  are  found  to  be  equally  subject  to 
this  complaint  ( epizootic  aphtha)  as  horned  stock. 

T8ae  Flower-Garden. — This  is  a  com¬ 
bined  catalogue  and  journal  published  by  C.  L.  Allen  & 
Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  These  gentlemen  arc  the  largest 
bulb-growers  in  the  country,  and  the  catalogue  is  mainly 
devoted  to  bulbs.  Original  and  judiciously  selected 
articles  furnish  a.good  quantity  of  reading-matter.  We 
are  surprised  that  a  person  of  such  good  sense  as  Mr. 
Allen  should  devote  several  pages  of  his  otherwise 
creditable  magazine  to  such  arrant  balderdash  as  that 
called  the  “Language  of  Flowers.”  If  there  is  a  de¬ 
mand  for  such  nonsense  it  is  another  proof  that  the  fools 
are  not  all  dead  yet.  The  subscription  price,  $1  a  year, 
is  refunded- to  the  subscriber  in  bulbs  or  seeds. 

SSUsisfoerisag-  isa  Morses;. — “EL  A.  B.," 
Iowa  City,  writes  that  while  the  Agriculturist  is  good 
authority,  yet  he  thinks  wc  are  mistaken  in  saying  that  it 
.  is  Lobelia  and  St.  John’s-wort  that  causes  slobbering  in 
horses,  and  not  the  clover,  for  no  horses  can  be  induced 
t«  eat  these  herbs.  But  11  n.  A.  B.”  states  his  case  too 
broadiy,  and  therein  falls  into  an  error,  for  we  made  the 


statement  on  absolute  personal  knowledge  that  it  was 
these  herbs  caused  the  slobbering  in  the  case  we  referred 
to,  and  not  the  clover,  for  we  detected  the  weeds  in  the 
clover  which  was  fed  to  the  horses,  and  the  slobbering 
ceased  when  clover  from  another  field  in  which  there 
were  no  weeds  was  fed.  There  is  a  diversity  of  opinion 
on  this  matter,  but  we  know  that  horses  will  cat  both 
theBe  weeds,  both  in  pasture  and  in  the  stable,  when 
they  are  mingled  with  the  clover;  and  we  know  they  are 
sufficient  to  cause  severe  slobbering.  “  H.  A.  B."  rightly 
says  that  bran  or  other  dry  feed  given  will  cure  the  slob¬ 
bering  very  quickly. 

Apicultui'ist  and  Floral  Guide 

is  the  title  of  a  new  monthly  published  at  Mexico,  Mo., 
by  W.  G.  Church.  The  only  number  that  has  come  to 
our  notice  seems  to  be  quite  up  to  the  times. 

Flo  vriii“  Twice  lor  Wheat. — An 

“  Ohio  Farmer”  writes  us  that  last  season,  having  tried 
twice  plowing  part  of  his  oat  stubble,  he  found  that  the 
yield  of  the  part  twice  plowed  was  more  than  double 
that  of  the  other,  the  difference  being  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  twelve  bushels  per  acre.  This  year  he  has  hired  the 
plowing  of  what  land  he  could  not  plow  twice  himself, 
being  assured  of  the  profit  of  the  practice. 

Lemon  and  Orange  Trees. — “M.  W. 

H.,”  New  York.  These  trees  may  be  kept  through  the 
winter  in  a  room  where  the  temperature  does  not  go 
below  35°,  and  it  need  not  be  at  any  time  higher  than 
55°  or  00°.  They  will  winter  very  well  in  a  light  cellar 
or  basement.  Water  only  when  needed,  as  they  arc 
more  likely  to  suffer  from  too  much  than  too  little.  It  is 
impossible  to  tell  when  a  seedling  tree  will  bear  fruit, 
and  on  account  of  this  uncertainty,  as  well  as  to  get  a 
valuable  kind,  the  trees  are  budded  or  grafted. 

A  Greem  Zinnia. — Anna  M.  Brown, 
Carroll  Co.,  Md.,  sends  us  a  specimen  of  a  double  Zinnia 
in  which  the  rays  are  mostly  green.  We  have  not  seen 
a  green  Zinnia  before,  though  most  of  the  white  ones 
have  a  greenish  tinge.  It  is  not  remarkable  that  the 
petals  should  be  green,  as  they  are  but  modified  leaves, 
and  sometimes  return  to  the  condition  of  a  leaf. 

Extra  Value  of  Choice  Cattle. — 

E.  Burr,  of  New  Hampshire,  has  sold  a  pair  of  steers 
which  weighed,  dressed,  1,280  pounds  each,  at  U/  cents 
per  pound.  At  the  same  market  there  were  som  -  poorer 
stock,  weighing  900  pounds  each,  sold  for  nine  cents,  and 
some  poorer  still  which  brought  six  cents  only ;  and  yet 
some  farmers  thiuk  there  is  no  profit  in  good  stock. 

A  Ciiaut  FiiflLBall. — A  fine  specimen  of 
this  fungus  w»s  brought  us  last  month  from  the  farm  of 
C.  Van  Horn,  Lafayette,  N.  J.  It  weighed  3  lbs.  4  oz., 
and  measured  33  inches  in  its  largest  circumference. 

Steam  Farming'  and  Crops.  —  In 

England  is  a  farm  of  375  acres,  on  which  for  several  years 
the  crops  have  been  sold  standing,  to  be  removed  by  the 
purchaser.  This  year  the  crops— ad  grain  of  various 
kinds— realized  from  $10  to  $75  per  acre  as  they  stood. 
There  is  no  stock  fed  upon  this  farm,  no  manure  made, 
and  the  plowing  and  cultivation  have  been  done  by  steam 
for  many  years.  Another  farm  of  GOO  acres,  cultivated  on 
the  same  plan,  had  grain,  grass,  and  root  crops  sold,  all 
of  which  were  removed  by  the  purchasers  bodily.  What 
would  be  said  of  sucli  farming  here  ? 

Mow  to  Preserve  Baits  Slieep. — 

“  J.  C.,"  Atlanta,  Ga.,  asks  if  he  should  pen  some  cows 
with  his  sheep  whether  they  would  prevent  the  dogs  at¬ 
tacking  his  flock  or  not.— Such  a  course  is  not  advisable, 
as  cows  seem  to  have  a  great  antipathy  to  sheep,  and 
very  often  kill  or  seriously  injure  them  by  hooking.  The 
best  plan  would  be  to  pen  the  sheep  by  themselves,  and 
destroy  all  marauding  dogs  in  some  way. 

Keeping  Cialea*  Sweet. — “J.  M.  S.” 
It  is  very  difficult  to  keep  early-made  cider  sweet  in  bar¬ 
rels  for  a  long  time.  Sulphite  of  lime  (not  sulphate)  will 
do  it,  but  this  is  to  many  objectionable.  Sweet  cider 
may  be  kept  by  bringing  it  to  a  boil,  bottling  while  hot, 
and  corking  and  sealing  securely.  The  vinegar  question 
has  been  answered. 

Wlaat  is  a  Horse-Power?  —  “S.,” 
Siduey,  Ohio,  asks,  What  constitutes  a  horse-power  ?  A 
nominal  horse-power  is  equal  to  the  raising  of  33,000 
pounds  one  foot  high  per  minute,  and  theoretically  the 
force  of  a  falling  body  of  that  weight  through  that  space 
in  that  time  would  yield  one  horse-power.  Thus,  if 
33,000  pounds  of  water  fall  one  foot  in  one  minute,  orlCOO 
pounds  fall  33  feet,  or  any  multiple  of  feet  or  pounds  that 


will  amount  to  the  given  sum  of  33,000  (which  is  called 
“foot-pounds”),  there  will  be  one  horse-power,  theoret¬ 
ically,  or  about  three  quarters  practically.  If  the  number 
of  feet  passed  over  by  a  stream  in  a  minute  be  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  square  feet  in  its  cross  section,  and  by 
G2!4  (equal  to  the  weight  of  a  foot  of  water),  the  result 
will  be  the  weight  passing  over  a  dam  in  that  stream  per 
minute;  and  this  divided  by  33,000,  of  course  gives  the 
horse-power.  It  depends  on  the  kind  of  water  wheel 
used,  what  proportion  of  this  power  (from  50  to  80  per 
cent.)  may  be  utilized. 

MEdkory-Auts  and  Chestnuts. — “A 

Subscriber  ”  in  Connecticut  planted  a  few  quarts  of  nuts 
by  “  striking  the  corner  of  his  hoe  a  few  inches  into  the 
sod,  dropping  in  a  nut,  and  then  covering” — covered 
with  the  sod  we  suppose,  and  we  are  not  surprised  at  the 
result— “  none  of  the  seed  came  up.”  Very  few  seedlings 
have  the  strength  to  force  their  way  through  a  pasture 
sod.  While  the  hickory  and  chestnut  are  robust  as  trees, 
they  are  while  seedlings  as  delicate  as  any  other  plants. 
Our  friend  would  not  expect  to  get  a  crop  of  Lima  beans 
by  putting  the  seed  under  the  sod.  If  lie  would  succeed 
with  tree  seedlings,  he  must  give  them  a  good  seed-bed. 

Upright  Strawberries. — “W.  H.  K.,” 
Franklin  Co.,  Iowa.  The  Bush  Alpines  make  few  or  no 
runners,  and  a  large  plant  may,  as  the  nurseryman  said, 
produce  a  quart  of  fruit  in  a  season.  The  fruit  is  liked 
by  some  people,  but  is  to  our  taste  much  inferior  to  other 

kinds . In  your  cold  climate  we  would  advise  planting 

fruit  trees  in  spring. 

Bate  Seed. — Some  one  whose  signature  we 
can  not  make  out,  asks  where  he  can  get  date  seed  “  in 
the  green  state,  before  it  is  preserved  and  sugared.” — We 
were  not  aware  that  dates  were  sugared  or  preserved  in 
any  other  way  than  by  drying.  If  he  wishes  the  seeds 
for  planting,  those  taken  from  the  dates  of  the  shops 
will  grow  readily. 

Morse  and  Cattle  Powder. — “Young 
Farmer”  asks  if  Taylor’s  Ilorse  and  Cattle  Powder,  ad¬ 
vertised  in  August  Agriculturist,  is  a  humbug  or  Is  it 
reliable.— No  humbugs  can  be  advertised  in  the  Agricul¬ 
turist ,  as  pains  are  taken  to  avoid  such  things.  We 
believe  it  to  be  as  represented. 

White  Browallia.  —  “O.  S.  B.,”  West¬ 
moreland  Co.,  Pa.,  sends, is  the  white  variety  of  Browallia. 

Apple  Seed. — “Mrs.  J.  G.,”  Nobles  Co., 
Minn.  Sow  in  spring  as  early  ns  the  soil  can  be  prepared. 
If  the  seed  has  been  well  kept  it  needs  no  preparation. 
If  very  dry  and  dull-looklng,  mix  it  with  twice  its  bulk 
of  damp — not  wet— sand  fora  week  or  two  before  sowing. 
Stir  this  occasionally,  to  prevent  heating.  This  will  cause 
the  seeds,  if  good,  to  become  plump,  and  even  sprout  if 
kept  long  enough.  The  *and  may  be  sifted  out  or  sown 
with  the  seeds. 

Kerosene  Oil  an«l  Lamps,- “.  R.  II. 

G.,”  Miss.  If  the  best  quality  of  oil  is  used — and  none 
other  should  be— it  makes  but  little  difference  which  of 
the  ordinary  lamps  are  used.  We  burn  the  German 
Students’  and  House  &  Perkins’  lamps,  and  like  both. 
As  to  safety,  wo  look  out  for  that  in  the  oil. 

“  Bcatli  in  the  1'ot  ” — especially  if  the 
pot  contains  cabbage,  according  to  the  Ithaca  Daily 
Leader.  Some  one  sends  a  quotation  from  a  sheet  of 
that  name,  but  does  not  say  what  State.  We  hope  it  is 
not  the  Ithaca  where  Mr.  Cornell  has  his  University. 
The  worms  have  been  at  the  cabbage,  and  it  is  rank 
“  pizen.”  Read :  “  A  woman  in  Newfield  died  last  week 
from  eating  cabbage.  The  report  is  that  a  part  of  the 
same  cabbage  that  is  said  to  have  killed  the  woman  was 
given  to  a  cow,  and,  after  eating  it,  the  animal  died  also. 
Another  report  is  to  the  effect  that  a  woman  in  Lansing 
either  died  or  came  near  dying  from  the  same  poisonous 
food.  Do  not  put  down  any  ‘  sauer-krant  ’  this  year, 
and  let  com-beef  and  cabbage  cease  to  be  an  article  of 
food  upon  your  tables.  There  is  death  in  cabbage.”— 
This  very  worm  has  been  at  work  upon  the  cabbages  »£ 
Europe  for  years,  if  not  for  centuries— but  it  took  this 
Ithaca  man  to  find  out  the  deadly  qualities  of  the  cab¬ 
bages  upon  which  it  had  fed.  It  is  now  about  time  to 
trot  out  the  old  scares  ;  some  one  ought  to  die  from  the 
sting  of  a  locust — and  also  for  that  lady  to  be  bitten  on 
the  finger  by  a  tomato-worm,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  In 
the  mean  time,  let  those  who  will,  eat  cabbage— with  or 
without  the  worms,  as  they  may  prefer. 

A  FScals  Katydifel,  --  “J.  P.  T.,”  New 
Haven,  Ct.  Thanks  for  the  K;;  -diu  of  a  lively  pink 
color.  Wc  have  seen  the  same  thing  once  or  twice  before. 
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What  is  a  Chromo? 

- ^ - 

The  liberal  offer  by  the  publishers  of  a  fine  Chromo  to 
each  subscriber  for  18T3  has  led  some  of  our  friends  who 
have  not  kept  pace  with  art  matters  to  ask,  “  What  is  a 
chromo?”  Chromo  is  a  convenient  abbreviation  of 
chromo-lithograph,  or  a  lithograph  in  colors.  To  ex¬ 
plain  what  it  is,  we  must  first  briefly  describe  the  plain 
lithograph.  Of  the  various  prints  or  engravings,  there 
are  those  printed  from  steel  and  copper  plates  and  from 
wood-cuts,  but  the  great  majority,  both  fine  and  coarse, 
are  lithographs,  printed  from  stone.  The  stone  used  is 
a  peculiar  limestone,  capable  of  receiving  a  polish,  and 
yet  absorbent  of  water.  To  print  a  lithograph,  the  stone 
is  first  polished,  and  then  whatever  design  is  required  is 
drawn  upon  it  with  a  pencil  made  for  the  purpose,  and 
which  contains  some  greasy  matter.  Let  us  suppose  that 
the  artist  draws  a  picture,  or,  what  is  simpler,  prints 
out  the  words  “American  Agriculturist.”  The  stone  is 
then  wetted,  and  the  water  sinks  into  the  pores  every¬ 
where  except  the  place  where  the  greasy  ink  formed  the 
words.  Ink,  or  paint,  is  then  applied  to  the  whole  stone 
with  a  roller  just  as  it  is  to  types.  This  ink  does  not  ad¬ 
here  to  the  stone  where  it  is  wet,  but  to  the  words  drawn 
with  the  greasy  pencil  the  ink  will  stick.  Then  a  shee  t  of 
paper  is  laid  over  the  stone,  and  the  whole  passed  under 
a  press ;  when  the  paper  is  lifted  off,  it  will  be  found  to 
have  taken  rip  the  ink  left  adhering  to  the  words  upon 
the  stone.  This  process  can  he  repeated  over  and  over 
indefinitely  by  inking  the  stone  and  keeping  it  properly 
wet.  Now,  LI  us  suppose  that  we  wish  the  word 
“  American  ”  printed  in  black  and  the  word  “  Agricul¬ 
turist”  In  red  ink.  The  lithographer  would  take  two 
stones,  one  for  each  word,  and  print  the  black  ink  with 
one  stone  and  the  red  ink  with  another.  He  will  take 
care  to  have  the  word  on  each  stone  in  such  a  position, 
and  to  put  his  paper  upon  the  second  stone  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  words  will  be  in  their  proper  places. 
Now,  lot  u3  suppose  that  we  wish  the  word  “  American  ” 
in  black  and  yellow  instead  of  all  black,  and  “  Agricul¬ 
turist  ”  red,  as  before.  This  will  require  three  stones. 
The  artist  will  draw  with  his  greasy  pencil,  A-e-i-a  upon 
the  stone  for  the  black,  and  m-r-c-n  upon  the  stone 
for  the  yellow,  taking  care  to  leave  sucb  spaces  be¬ 
tween  the  letters,  that  when  the  black  13  printed,  and 
the  paper  placed  on  the  stone  for  the  yellow,  the  letters 
will  he  in  their  proper  places.  This  is  a  very  simple 
case,  but  it  will  enable  us  to  understand  how  the  ebro- 
mos  are  made.  An  artist  paints  a  picture,  using  the 
colors,  and  blending  them  in  such  a  way  as  will  produce 
the  effect  he  desires.  It  is  the  business  of  the  chromo- 
lithographer  to  take  this  picture  and  reproduce  a  copy 
by  means  of  printing  in  the  manner  we  have  described. 
There  must  be  as  many  stones  as  there  are  colors  and 
tints  in  the  picture.  One  stone  must  have  all  the  red 
parts  drawn  on  it,  another  all  the  blue,  another  all  the 
brown  parts  of  the  picture,  and  so  on.  Sometimes  one 
color  is  printed  over  another  in  order  to  get  the  proper 
shade,  so  that,  to  reproduce  the  picture,  the  chromo 
has  to  be  printed  a  color  and  a  bit  at  a  time,  on  from  ten 
to  twenty  or  more  stones,  every  touch  of  the  painter  be¬ 
ing  faithfully  copied.  When  the  chromo  picture  has  re¬ 
ceived  13  or  13  printings,  on  so  many  different  stones,  so 
that  it  is  shaded  every  way  like  the  original,  it  is  finally 
pressed  upon  a  clean  stone,  which  has  been  cut  in 
grooves  like  the  threads  of  canvas,  and  it  now  has  all 
the  appearance  cf  being  a  real  painting  on  canvas.  The 
reader  will  see  that  it  is  an  immense  work  to  prepare  the 
different  stones  at  first,,  so  that  each  shall  have  some 
part  of  the  picture  in  just  the  right  place  and  color.  It 
takes  three  to  six  months  to  prepare  a  set  of  stones  for 
one  picture, ,  even  if  hut  one  copy  was  to  be  printed. 
But  after  the  stones  are  once  prepared,  copies  can  be 
transferred  to  other  stones  i:i  a  few  minutes,  and  after 
that  they  can  goon  and  print  as  many  thousands,  or  tens 
of  thousands,  ss  are  desired.  Good  artists  at  chromo¬ 
printing— such  as  make  our  pictures— do  their  work  with 
such  faithful  minuteness  that  not  only  persons  in  gen¬ 
eral,  but  even  the  artist  himself,  would  be  puzzled  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  copy  from  the  original  painting  without  the 
closest  examination.  So  the  beautiful  chromo  of  “Mis¬ 
chief  Brewing,”  which  is  being  prepared  for  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  is.  for  all  purposes  of  household  adornment, 
fnlly  equal  to  the  picture  for  which  we  paid  $403. 
Truly  this  is  a  beautiful  process  which  enables  those 
who  have  a  love  for  art  to  enjoy  pictures  which  have 
heretofore  been  beyond  tho  reach  of  all  but  the  wealthy. 

MOUNTING!  CHROMOS. 

The  ebromos  are  necessarily  printed  on  thick  but, 
pliable  plate-paper.  They  can  be  framed  under  glass  in 
this  form;  bat  it  is  far  better  to  turn  them  over  to  an¬ 
other  class  of  artists,  who  dampen  and  paste  them  on  the 
back,  and  then  spread  them  very  carefully  upon  thick, 
strong  binde  ’e-board  (a  kind  of  paper),  and  put  them  in 
a  powerful  press  to  dry.  After  this,  they  cover  the  whole 
face  of  the  picture  with  a  pure,  transparent  varnish, 


which  does  not  injure  the  colors,  but  rather  makes  them 
stand  out  more  beautifully,  and  they  can  thou  be  cleaned, 
at  any  time,  of  dust  or  fly-specks,  with  a  damp  cloth, 
and  will  be  very  durable.  When  thus  “  mounted,”  they 
can  be  set  upon  a  mantel  or  shelf,  or  hung  up  with¬ 
out  a  frame,  or  be  set  into  a  frame  without  needing 
a  glass  over  them.  This  process  requires  skill  and  care, 
and  increases  the  weight  and  postage ;  but  in  mounting 
a  great  number  the  publishers  are  able  to  get  it  done,  and 
pay  the  extra  postage  of  picture  and  packing,  for  23  cents 
eaclt,  and  they  know  the  pictures  will  give  much  greater 
satisfaction  than  if  sent  unmounted. 


Who  We  Are  and  what  We  Do. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  have  our  statements 
accepted  as  the  result  of  actual  experience  that 
the  subjoined  came  with  a  refreshing  cool¬ 
ness.  It  was  dated  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  we 
give  it  as  written,  withholding  the  name  only : 

“  As  a  practical  farmer  I  am  interested  in 
the  contents  of  your  journal,  but  would  it  not 
be  much  more  highly  prized  by  its  thousands 
of  country  readers,  if  the  articles  contained  in 
it  were  the  result  of  actual  experiment,  and 
not  the  theories  of  a  doctor,  colonel,  and  other 
professional  men  ?  Of  course  the  hints  given 
are  often  valuable,  yet  I  should  feel  safer  in 
following  its  advice  if  I  knew  that  ‘  Ogden 
Farm  ’  and  ‘  Hookertown  ’  had  a  locality. 
Even  with  this  uncertainty  I  prefer  the  Agri¬ 
culturist  to  any  other  farm  paper.  ” 

We  seldom  say  much  about  the  individuals 
who  make  up  our  editorial  staff,  but  as  it  may 
gratify  our  doubting  correspondent,  as  well  as 
the  many  new  subscribers  that  come  to  us  at 
this  season,  to  know  that  our  teachings  are 
those  of  experience,  we  give  the  names  of 
our  associates,  and  what  they  are  doing. 

Henry  Stewart  is  the  Office  Agricultural 
Editor.  He  has  long  been  a  successful  farmer 
i:i  Pennsylvania,  though  for  domestic  reasons 
he  has  been  for  a  year  away  from  his  farm. 
His  familiarity  with  agriculture  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  his  experience  in  mining  and  en¬ 
gineering,  and  his  thorough  acquaintance  with 
mechanical  matters;  make  his  services  most 
valuable  to  our  readers. 

Joseph  Harris  is  well  known  as  the  author 
of  “  Walks  and  Talks,”  hut  these  are  by  no 
means  his  only  contributions.  His  residence, 
Morcton  Farm,  is  near  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and 
contains  about  800  acres.  There  is  no  one  in 
the  country  better  qualified,  by  preparatory 
education  and  subsequent  practice  as  an  agri¬ 
cultural  teacher,  than  Mr.  Harris. 

Col.  Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  lives  at  New¬ 
port,  R.  I.  His  Ogden  Farm  Papers  give  an 
account  of  matters  at  a  farm  which  he  superin¬ 
tends.  He  is  largely  engaged  in  market-garden¬ 
ing,  and  writes  upon  many  subjects  other  than 
those  to  which  li is  name  is  affixed.  Upon 
draining  and  farm  engineering,  Col.  W.  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  standard  authority  in  the  country. 

Wm.  Clift  has  a  large  farm  as  well  as  a  suc¬ 
cessful  fish-breeding  establishment  near  Mystic, 
Ct.  It  is  now  no  secret  that  this  gentleman  is 
(lie  author  of  the  popular  Tim  Bunker  Papers. 
Hookertown  may  not  be  found  upon  the  map, 
but  Hookertowns  exist  all  over  the  country. 
At  all  events,  Squire  Bunker  is  a  reality,  and  as 
hale  a  specimen  of  a  farmer  as  we  know  of. 

Peter  Henderson  is  known  all  over  the 
Union  as  a  successful  market-gardener,  who 
has  by  his  writings  added  largely  to  the  wealtli 
of  the  country.  He  is  now  one  of  the  largest,  if 
not  the  largest,  commercial  floristin  thecountry. 

Besides  these,  one  of  our  publishers,  Mr.  L. 
A.  Chase,  has  a  farm  of  350  acres,  upon  which 
are  to  be  found  some  of  the  finest  thorough¬ 
bred  cattle  and  sheep  in  the  country.  His  ex¬ 
perience  and  results  are  always  at  the  service 
of  the  editors. 


We  may  add  that  the  Managing  Editor,  who 
supervises  and  harmonizes  all  the  rest,  takes  the 
special  charge  of  the  Horticultural  Department. 
His  large  garden,  or  small  farm  of  ten  acres, 
allows  him  to  test  all  horticultural  novelties  for 
the  benefit  of  our  readers.  He  is  assisted  by 
George  C.  Woolson,  who  would  have  been  a 
graduate  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  but  for  the  eminent  had  faith  of  that  very 
promising  institution. 

We  submit  that  the  Agriculturist  is  through 
its  editorial  corps  thoroughly  and  intimately  at¬ 
tached  to  the  soil,  and  that  its  teachings  are  far 
from  being  the  “  theories  of  a  Doctor,  Colonel,” 
or  any  one  else.  Unless  the  authority  of  some 
other  person  is  given,  every  statement  rests 
upon  the  actual  experience  of  some  member  of 
our  editorial  corps,  although,  instead  of  giving 
the  name  of  the  particular  individual  furnish¬ 
ing  it,  we  use  the  convenient  editorial  “we.” 

That  our  efforts  to  present  a  live,  practical 
agricultural  paper  are  appreciated,  every  mail 
brings  abundant  proof,  not  on!jr  in  new  sub¬ 
scribers,  but  in  letters  of  commendation  from 
those  who  have  been  upon  our  books  for  years. 

We  might  fill  a  whole  paper  with  these,  com¬ 
ing  from  every  part  of  this  country,  from  Aus¬ 
tralia,  Japan,  and  even  from  Africa.  One  at 
hand  from  Kentucky  says : 

“  I  find  your  paper  very  valuable,  so  much  so 
that  I  could  not  afford  to  do  without  it.  Every 
number  brings  me  hints  which  are  worth  more 
than  the  cost  for  a  year.” 

The  following  comes  from  Jonesburg,  Mo. : 

“  Gentlemen  :  I  hand  you  $1.75  for  Agri¬ 
culturist  and  chromo  mounted.  Although  I 
am  in  the  lumber  business  only,  I  can  not  do 
without  the  Agriculturist.  This  is  the  sixteenth 
year  I  have  taken  it,  and  I  have  made  money 
enough  from  hints  taken  from  it  to  pay  for 
one  copy  five  hundred  years  in  advance.  You 
sent  it  to  me  twelve  years  at  Salem,  Marion 
County,  Ill.,  one  year  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  two  years 
Jonesburg,  Mo.,  and  this  will  make  the  six¬ 
teenth  year.  I  shall  try  and  make  up  a  list.” 

From  Franklin  Co.,  O. ,  comes  the  following : 

“  I  have  done  my  best  to  extend  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Agriculturist,  not  that  I  expected 
to  ask  a  favor,  but  because  I  always  feel  grate¬ 
ful  for  the  information  I  have  received  from 
it.  I  was  born  and  raised  in  Philadelphia,  and 
knew  nothing  about  gardening  when  I  moved 
here  (1856),  hut,  thanks  to  the  Agriculturist, 
have  one  of  the  best  gardens  around.” 

Then  from  Bowdoinham,  Maine,  comes  this : 

“  A  hint  in  the  Agriculturist  about  using  air- 
slaked  lime  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  the  cab¬ 
bage-worm,  has  been  of  more  benefit  to  me 
than  the  price  of  the  paper  for  ten  years,  as  it 
has  s  ived  our  crop.  Don’t  think  I  shall  he 
able  to  do  without  it  now.” 

A  short  time  ago  a  merchant  called  upou  11s 
and  informed  us  that  he  had  recently  visited 
the  famous  Yosemite  Yalley  in  California.  In 
the  valley  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Lemon,  who  had  been  there  for  thirteen  years. 
For  the  first  two  winters  he  was  the  only  man 
in  the  valley,  and  had  no  neighbors  nearer  than 
ten  miles.  His  house  is  surrounded  with  the 
greatest  abundance  of  fruit-trees  of  all  kinds, 
with  strawberries  and  other  small  fruits  in  pro¬ 
fusion.  The  merchant,  in  congratulating  Mr. 
L.  upon  his  success,  remarked  that  it  must  have 
resulted  from  great  experience.  Mr.  L.  stated 
that  all  that  he  knew  about  fruit-growiDg  he  had 
learned  from  the  American  Agriculturist,  and 
that  his  first  budding  and  grafting  were  done  by 
following  its  instructions.  Learning  that  hie 
visitor  was  from  New  York,  Mr.  Lemon  re¬ 
quested  him  to  call  iu  at  our  office  and  thank 
us  in  his  name  for  the  great  service  the  paper 
has  been  to  him  in  his  garden  and  orchard. 
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Two  Jersey  Bulls. — (See  First  Pagei) 

The  engraving  on  the  first  page  of  this  paper 
represents  two  Jersey  bulls,  and  probably  two 
as  ine  of  their  kind  as  there  are  in  the  United 
States.  Each  is  a  representative  animal,  and 
may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  excellence  of 
its  special  class  of  Jersey  stock. 

“  Beacon  Comet,”  the  upper  animal,  belongs  to 
that  style  of  Jerseys  known  as  fawn  and  white 
with  light  points.  His  color  is  a  bright  fawn, 
gradually  shaded  into  lighter  tints,  which  can 
hardly  be  called  white  and  yet  is  not  fawn — 
possibly  cream-color  would  better  describe  the 
tint.  He  is  eight  years  old,  and  the  progenitor 
of  eight  later  Comets,  one  of  which,  “  Beacon 
Comet  8tli,”  took  two  first  premiums,  one  for  the 
beat  two-year  bull,  and  another  with  three  cows 
in  the  first  Jersey  herd  premium  at  the  last  Hew 
York  State  Fair  at  Elmira.  This  prize  was 
taken  in  competition  with  a  herd  imported 
directly  from  the  farm  of  Queen  Victoria. 

“  Beacon  Comet  ”  has  been  the  recipient  of  first 
premiums  also  wherever  ho  has  been  a  compe¬ 
titor.  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  him  more 
particularly.  The  engraving  is  an  excellent 
portrait,  and  exhibits  his  points  very  accurately. 
He  is  the  properly  of  "William  Crozier,  Esq.,  of 
Beacon  Stock  Farm,  near  Northport,  L.  I. 

The  bull  “  Wachusett  ”  is  a  magnificent  animal 
of  that  class  distinguished  by  black  points;  the 
points  of  the  horns,  tongue,  muzzle,  and  switch 
feeing  black,  and  he  ha3  the  light  ring  around 
the  muzzle  strongly  marked.  His  figure  is  ex¬ 
tremely  fine ;  the  horns  arc  small  and  fine ;  the 
nedc  is  tapering;  and  the  head,  handsomely 
put  on,  is  very  delicate,  and  in  fine  proportion 
with  the  neck  and  body.  He  has  but  very  little 
dewlap,  and  the  tail  is  extremely  slender,  Avitli 
a  switch  that  sweeps  the  ground.  He  Avas 
awarded  the  first  prize  at  the  New  England 
Fair  iu  1871,  and  Avould  be  difficult  to  beat  any¬ 
where.  His  age  is  five  years,  his  Aveight  about 
1,800  pounds,  and  lie  is  the  property  of  L.  A. 
Chase,  Esq.,  of  nerdsdalc,  Florence,  Mass. 

Both  these  bulls  are  represented  in.  their  ordi¬ 
nary  condition,  and  not  as  gotten  up  for  show. 
Their  owners  are  breeders  avIio  believe  in  tlius 
keeping  up  their  stock,  both  bulls  and  cows, 
and  not  in  the  idea,  unfortunately  too  prevalent, 
that  Jerseys  make  a  better  appearance,  and  are 
feetter  performers  at  the  pail  and  the  churn,  by 
feeing  kept  in  poor  condition  and  made  to 
sliOAV  too  much  bone  and  too  much  belly. 


Two  Cents  a  Quart  for  Milk. 


Mr.  George  Geddes,  in  a  communication  to 
toe  Tribune,  says  that  fanners  generally  Avould 
do  better  to  sell  their  railk,  as  they  first  strain  it, 
for  two  cents  per  quart  than  to  make  it  into 
butter  and  clieesc;  that  when  they  do  so  con¬ 
vert  it  they  get  only  that  price,  losing  llieir  labor 
m  the  dairy.  It  is  bad  enough  to  say  this,  but 
Mr.  Geddes  clinches  the  nail  by  proving  it — 
Avhicli  is  worse.  These  arc  bis  figures :  It  takes 
II  quarts  of  milk  to  make  a  pound  of  butter, 
and  a  pound  of  butter  is  worth,  iu  New  York, 
only  an  average  price  of  less  than  22  cents  per 
pound ;  14  quarts  of  milk  make  three  pounds 
of  cheese,  Avortli  at  the  present  an  average  price 
of  93-  cents  per  pound.  This  is  not  a  cheerful 
computation,  but  it  is  one  Avliicb  the  “average 
farmer”  must  needs  accept,  and  it  indicates  very 
clearly  that  if  he  hopes  for  any  brilliant  success 
he  must  in  some  Avay  get  above  the  average, 
and  a  good  deal  above  it. 

It  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Willard  that  the  average 
annual  produce  of  the  dairy  cows  of  America 


is  either  100  lbs.  of  butter  or  360  lbs.  of  cheese, 
representing  an  average  annual  produce  of  say 
about  1,500  quarts  of  milk,  bringing,  at  2c.  per 
quart,  $30.  So  low  an  average  as  this  must 
cover  an  enormous  number  of  very  poor  cows, 
kept  by  farmers  who  arc,  iu  intelligence  and 
enterprise,  very  far  below  those  avIio  support 
agricultural  papers,  and  it  would  be  unfair  to 
address  an}''  argument  to  the  readers  of  the 
Agriculturist  based  on  the  practice  of  this  class. 

So  far  as  avc  can  judge,  those  avIio  arc  known 
by  their  neighbors  as  good  farmers — who  are 
very  much  above  the  average  of  their  locality — 
usually  get  a  yearly  yield,  taking  one  cow  Avitli 
another,  of  about  2,250  quarts  of  milk.  This, 
if  made  into  butter,  brings  in  $45,  and  the 
skimmed  milk  and  buttermilk  are  Avortli  enough 
to  pay  a  fair  compensation  for  the  labor  of  the 
dairy.  As  they  arc  kept,  probably  13  acre  of 
meadow  and  two  acres  of  pasture  will  support 
the  cow  throughout  the  year.  The  return,  then, 
13  equal  to  $12.85  per  acre.  It  enables  a  thrifty 
man  (with  a  100-acre  farm),  avIio  raises  bis  own 
supply  of  meat  and  A’egetables,  to  maintain  a 
family  decently,  to  lay  by  a  trifle  each  year,  and 
to  die  with  the  soothing  consciousness  that  ho 
lias  done  liis  duty.  He  has  worked  bard,  has 
kept  the  Avolf  from  the  door,  lias  educated  iris 
family  better  than  be  Avas  educated  himself,  lias 
sent  two  strapping  boys  into  fine  Avorld  to  be 
something  else  than  farmers,  and  has  settled  the 
duller  one  on  the  farm,  Avlierc  he,  in  his  turn, 
Avill  pass  an  industrious  and  faithful  life  in 
making  both  ends  meet — or  lap  by  just  a  little. 

If  any  one  thinks  that  agriculture  is  to  be  made 
an  attractive  occupation  by  reason  of  the  ex¬ 
amples  that  such  men  set,  lie  is  vastly  mistaken. 
So  long  as  fidelity,  industry,  and  thrift  can 
secure  only  this  meager  share  of  the  rewards  of 
faithful  labor,  so  long  will  the  more  intelligent 
sons  carry  their  labor  to  fields  Avhich  promise 
the  bare  possibility  of  something  better — where, 
if  failure  is  probable,  success  Is  at  least  possible. 
Every  Avell-organized  American  boy  is  ambi¬ 
tious,  and  no  youthful  ambition  is  going  to  bo 
satisfied  Avitli  $12.85  per  acre.  Unless  avo  can 
make  a  much  better  sliovring  than  that,  w'C  may 
as  Avell  give  it  up  at  once. 

But  avo  can.  Dairying  is  C3  good  a  branch  of 
farming  as  avc  can  adopt.  Let  us  stick  to  it. 
Brilliant  success  in  its  prosecution  demands 
three  conditions  :  1st,  a  high  price  for  butter  (or 
cheese) ;  2d,  a  fair  yield  of  milk  from  each  and 
every  cowr;  3d,  a  large  percentage  of  butter 
from  a  gi\'eu  quantity  of  milk.  Never  mind 
“average”  men  hoav — we  are  talking  about 
'brilliant  men,  men  avIioso  success  will  bo  worth 
more  in  helping  others  to  improve  than  Avould 
all  the  preaching  we  could  do  in  a  lifetime. 

•  We  base  our  proposition  on  the  fact  that  really 
fine  butter  will  never  lack  a  market  at  an  extra 
price.  Not  fine  this  week  and  Aveek  after  next, 
and  pretty  good  at  some  other  time,  but  sure  to 
be  A  1  fifty-two  Aveeks  of  the  year.  No  in¬ 
fluence  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  Avill  secure 
an  increase  of  this  sort  of  butter  so  rapid  as  the 
increase  of  the  demand  for  it.  Any  dairy  Avith 
a  fixed  reputation  for  such  butter  is  sure  of  at 
least  44c.  per  pound  over  all  expenses  of  sale. 
This  raises  the  price  of  the  milk  to  four  cents 
per  quart  instead  of  tAvo,  and  the  yield  to 
$25.70  per  acre.  Hoav  much  better  than  this 
may  be  done  depends  on  the  man.  Ogden  Farm 
gets  90c.,  Darlington  gets  $1,  Sargent  gets  $1.15 
— and  every  one  of  these  earns  it  by  the  quality 
and  the  uniformity  of  bis  product.  A  hundred 
Avomen  who  read  this  will  say  their  butter  is  as 
good  as  either  of  the  above  can  produce.  To 
ninety-nine  of  them  Ave  say:  “You  are  entirely 


mistaken;  you  have  no  idea  what  really  good 
butter  is,  and  until  you  find  out  you  must  not 
Avonder  at  your  poor  returns.” 

The  yield  of  milk  per  cow  is  no  less  import¬ 
ant  than  the  method  of  manufacture.  It.  takes 
so  many  pounds  of  food  to  maintain  t he  life  of 
so  many  pounds  of  cow — whether  she  gives  five 
quarts  or  twenty-five.  The  profit  comes  from 
her  ability  to  use  still  more  pounds  of  food  and 
convert  it  into  milk.  Any  man  avIio  lias  a 
genius  for  dairying  Avill  go  through  bis  herd  and 
draft  out  ail  t  lie  second-class  cows  lie  lias,  and 
sell  them  for  the  best  price  lie  can  get — and 
then  buy  as  many  Jlrst-class  cows  ns  lie  can 
afford.  If  any  one  of  our  readers  fails  to  see 
the  point  of  this  without  argument,  lie  is  not 
the  stuff  from  Avhich  the  brilliant  dairyman  is 
to  be  made;  he  Avill  have  to  Avait  until  some 
brighter  neighbor  sets  him  an  example — by  es¬ 
tablishing  a  herd  that  Avill  produce  3,000  quarts 
per  head,  and  raise  the  average  returns  to 
$33.93  per  acre.  Then  Avill  follow  the  attention 
to  quality  as  well  as  to  quantity.  Instead  of  14 
quarts  of  milk  to  the  pound  of  but  ter,  a  careful 
selection  of  cows  for  butter  production  will 
secure  a  pound  of  butter  from  10  quarts  of  milk 
— averaging  from  bis  Avliole  herd  300  lbs.  of 
butter,  bringing  a  return  (at  44c.)  of  $182  per 
coav,  or  $37.71  per  acre. 

In  support  of  the  above,  avc  would  state  that 
we  knoAV  now  a  herd  of  under-sized  cows  which 
produce,  in  butter  alone,  an  annual  average  of 
over  $150,  and  Avliat  has  been  done  once  can 
be  done  again. 


Ogden  Farm.  Papers.— No„  84. 


Mr.  W.  II.  Scarboro,  of  Pavson,  III.,  writes 
to  ask  several  questions  of  general  interest. 

Referring  to  my  statement  that  if  it  Avill  not 
pay  to  buy  hay  to  feed,  it  will  not  pay  to  feed 
what  we  raise,  be  wants  a  clearer  explanation, 
saying:  “If  you  raise  bay  and  it  costs  you  $8 
per  ton,  and  you  feed  it  out  and  make  $10  per 
ton  out  of  it,  you  have  a  clear  profit  of  $8, 
while  it  might  not  be  Avortli  $16  in  the  market. 
But  if  you  have  to  buy  hay  at  $16,  you  get 
no  profit  from  its  consumption.” — The  ansAver 
to  this  is  that  profit  from  hay  and  profit  from 
feeding  arc  not  the  same  thing.  If  you  raise 
bay  at  $8  and  sell  it  at  $16,  you  make  just  as 
much  profit  as  though  you  fed  it  to  cows  and 
got  your  $1G  in  that  Avay.  If  it  is  only  worth 
$10  in  the  market,  and  is  Avortli  $10  to  feed, 
then  you  can  afford  to  buy  it.  The  principle  is 
simply  this:  The  hay  in  the  barn  i3  worth  the 
market  price — what  it  will  fetch,  or  Avliat  it 
could  bo  replaced  for — without  reference  to 
where  it  came  from.  If  you  have  animals  you 
must  feed,  or  if  you  have  no  other  Avay  to  make 
needed  manure,  then  you  must  feed  out  your 
own  buy,  though  you  might  sell  it  for  more  than 
your  cows  will  return,  or,  if  your  supply  is  short, 
you  must  buy  at  whatever  is  (lie  market  price. 
It  seems  clear  to  me  that  my  original  statement 
is  quite  right,  that,  if  I  can’t  afford  to  feed  out 
bay  that  I  buy,  I  can’t  afford  to  feed  ©ut.  hay 
that  I  raise.  Iu  feeding  my  oavu  bay  I  have  the 
advantage  of  having  a  good  customer,  and  I 
escape  the  annoyance  of  having  to  buy  and 
pay  ready  money,  but  if  it  is  not  SYorLh  so  much 
to  feed  as  it  is  to  sell  (not  worth  the  market  price 
of  ha}')  I  shall  really  lose  as  much  money  as 
though  I  had  bought  it — instead  of  only  refrain¬ 
ing  from  selling  it.  Of  course  it  is  understood 
that  a  part  of  the  profit  in  feeding  is  returned  in 
the  form  of  manure,  and  manure  from  purchased 
hay  is  Avortli  as  much  (if  from  as  good  hay)  as 
from  that  raised  on  the  farm. 
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The  next  question  is:  “  Can  I  as  well  afford 
to  buy  all  the  corn  I  feed  to  my  hogs  as  to  raise 
it?” — Probably  not,  because  you  can  not  spare 
the  ready  money  to  buy  it  with,  because  you 
have  land  that  you  can  most  profitably  use  for 
oorn-growing,  and  because  if  you  are  well 
situated  for  the  business  you  have  implements 
and  teams  that  you  can  most  profitably  apply 
to  its  cultivation.  At  the  same  time,  if  you  can 
make  pork  at  a  profit  by  feeding  them  with  corn 
you  could  sell  for  50c.  per  bushel,  you  can  make 
the  same  profit  by  feeding  them  with  corn  you 
buy  for  50c.  per  bushel. 

He  also  asks:  “If  slioats  are  to  be  fattened 
at  18  months  old,  will  it  pay  to  feed  them  during 
the  first  winter  all  the  corn  they  will  eat,  or 
would  you  give  just  enough  to  keep  them  grow¬ 
ing  ?  ” — Feed  them  not  only  all  they  will  eat  if 
they  have  a  liberal  supply,  but  all  you  can  induce 
them  to  eat,  by  stimulating  their  appetite  with 
a  variety  of  other  food.  The  more  grain  any 
store  animal  eats  in  the  winter,  the  more  profit 
will  it  make  from  the  green  fodder  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  summer.  Feed  your  young  shoats  all 
the  corn  yon  can,  and  then  look  to  see  them 
thrive  like  weeds  on  their  cheaper  summer  feed. 
Of  course,  to  get  the  full  benefit  you  should 
properly  house  the  pigs,  and  the  corn  should  be 
ground,  if  practicable,  and  in  any  case  it  should 
be  soaked  or  cooked. 

On  reading  over  the  above,  I  am  reminded 
that  it  is  odd  business,  this  answering  of  ques¬ 
tions  by  unknown  correspondents.  I  do  not 
know  Mr.  Scarboro,  norhis  farm,  nor  his  market, 
nor  his  qualifications  for  feeding  hay  or  corn, 
nor  any  of  the  circumstances  on  which  a  reliable 
answer  must  be  based,  and  there  are  always 
ten  chances  to  one  that  if  I  did  know  them,  the 
answers  would  be  very  much  modified.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  withhold  an  answer  would 
seem  ill-natured,  and  the  best  any  of  us  can  do 
is  to  reply  to  all  inquiries  according  to  such 
light  as  the  letters  containing  them  may  give, 
and  to  hope  that  if  the  answer  is  not  useful  to 
the  questioner  it  may  be  so  to  other  readers. 

The  question  of  abortion  in  cows  has  inter¬ 
ested  me  very  much,  since  I  have  lost  half  a 
dozen  thorough-bred  calves  (and  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  the  use  of  their  dams  as  milkers), 
but  all  my  investigation  has  failed  to  throw 
much  light  on  the  subject.  The  first  case  was 
that  of  a  cow  Iliad  bought  over  a  month  before 
in  Massachusetts,  and  was  keeping  on  a  farm  a 
mile  away.  After  she  had  been  there  more  than 
a  month  she  aborted  with  a  seven-months  heifer- 
calf.  This  was  the  first  case  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Soon  after  this  I  traded  for  a  common 
cow,  which  I  found  had  calved  too  early,  and 
she  came  direct  to  Ogden  Farm.  Then  the 
ball  opened,  and  within  the  next  two  months 
we  had  lost  eight  more  calves,  some  from  com¬ 
mon  cows. 

There  would  be  two  or  three  abortions  within 
as  many  days,  and  then  not  another  case  for  a 
fortnight;  then  it  would  breakout  again,  and 
two  or  three  more  would  go.  Sometimes  it 
would  be  animals  standing  side  by  side,  and 
then  in  remote  corners  of  the  stable  (100  ft.  x 
40  ft.).  It  took  all  ages  alike,  from  2  years  old 
to  12  years  old.  Some  families,  of  which  I  had 
three  or  four,  would  lose  one,  and  in  another 
family  all  three  aborted.  The  Massachusetts 
cow  was  with  very  few  other  animals,  and  was 
fed  exclusively  on  dry  hay  and  a  little  corn 
meal  and  bran.  The  others  were  (most  of  them) 
kept  on  steamed  food. 


Some  with  whom  I  have  discussed  the  matter 
say  that  abortion  is  caused  by  “slinkweed”  in 
the  hay,  but  they  have  failed  to  convince  me 
that  we  have  any  weed  in  our  meadows  which 
has  this  effect.  I  have  lately  seen  it  stated  that 
the  difficulty  is  the  effect  of  an  insect  which 
penetrates  to  the  womb,  creating  an  irritation 
that  leads  to  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus;  the 
cleanings  of  the  cow  contain  these  insects,  whose 
germs  float  in  the  air,  find  entrance  to  the  parts 
of  other  cows,  and  there  develop  into  perfect 
insects,  and  cause  them  to  abort.  Concerning 
this  theory  we  can  only  say,  “  Not  proven,”  and 
even  if  it  were  well  established,  it  would  suggest 
*othing  in  the  way  of  prevention  that  we  do  not 
already  follow — the  isolation  of  the  cow,  and 
the  immediate  removal  and  burial  of  the  foetus 
and  after-birth.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  precautions, 
the  disease  seems  to  follow  itsown  fitful  course. 

It  is  a  well-known  medical  fact,  that  ergot  of 
rye  (spurred  rye)  stimulates  the  action  of  the 
womb  and  hastens  birth.  Many  cases  are  cited 
where  cows  have  aborted  very  soon  after  hav¬ 
ing  eaten  the  heads  of  rye  straw,  and  it  surely 
would  be  unwise  under  any  circumstances  to 
allow  an  in-calf  cow  to  have  access  to  any  form 
of  ripe  rye.  Yet  this  theory  does  not  satisfy  all 
the  conditions  of  my  case,  for  the  Massachusetts 
cow  did  not  sec  a  spear  of  rye  for  over  a  month 
before  she  lost  her  calf.  The  animals  at  Ogden 
Farm  were  fed  more  or  less  on  early  cut  rye, 
and  it  was  steamed  before  it  was  given  to  them. 
However,  I  shall  not  take  even  this  chance 
again.  Possibly  some  of  the  usual  meadow 
grasses  may  be  subject  to  the  same  disease  with 
rye,  and  ergot  is  formed  upon  them. 

The  foregoing  is  a  statement  of  my  not  very 
lucid  opinions  and  conjectures,  and  of  the  meager 
help  I  have  thus  far  been  able  to  get  from  books, 
all  of  which  is  very  far  from  leaching  us  how 
to  prevent  abortion.  My  friend,  Mr.  Samuel 
J.  Sharpless — one  of  our  oldest  breeders  of 
Jerseys — sends  me  the  following  “prescrip¬ 
tion  which  is  highly  recommended  as  a  tonic 
to  prevent  abortion.  I  always  keep  it  on  hand, 
and  when  a  cow  or  calf  seems  out  of  condition, 
I  give  it  for  a  week  or  more,  and  always  with 
good  results  ” : 

2  oz.  Sulphate  of  Iron,  powdered. 

8  “  ground  Ginger. 

8  “  ground  Fenugreek. 

8  “  ground  Caraway. 

4  “  ground  Gentian. 

Dose. — Half  a  table-spoonful  of  the  mixture 
daily,  with  bran  or  other  feed.  It  is  best  to 
commence  with  a  teaspoonful,  until  the  animals 
become  accustomed  to  the  taste  and  smell. 

I  have  no  doubt  this  tonic  is  a  capital  thing  to 
keep  on  hand  to  give  in  all  cases  of  low  condi¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  a  low  condition 
always  precedes  abortion,  whether  we  recognize 
it  or  not. 

Mr.  Charles  Sharpless,  who  has  had  some  ex¬ 
perience  with  aborting  cows,  gives  a  sensible- 
looking  hint  concerning  their  after-treatment. 
In  the  case  of  common  cows  there  is  no  question 
that  the  correct  thing  will  be  to  fatten  the  animal 
for  the  butcher,  and  to  have  no  more  of  her. 
ButC.  S.’s  advice  should  be  followed  with  val¬ 
uable  thorough-breds.  It  is,  not  to  let  the  cow 
take  the  bull  until  at  least  five  or  six  months 
after  her  abortion,  and  in  no  case,  even  if  you 
lose  a  year,  before  the  month  of  November. 
He  thinks  that  in  six  months’  time  the  cow  will 
be  fully  “  healed,”  and  that  if  she  does  not  take 
the  bull  until  November,  she  will  be  safety  out 
at  grass  before  the  dangerous  period  arrives. 
This  is  usually  at  about  seven  months,  but  I 


have  had  two  cases  much  younger  than  this. 

I  fancy  December  would  be  even  safer  than 
November. 

If  a  cow  commences  to  spring  bag  before  her 
full  time,  or  if  she  gives  any  other  indication 
of  premature  calving,  she  should  be  at  once  re¬ 
moved  as  far  as  possible  from  all  other  pregnant 
animals,  and  kept  away  from  them  fully  a  month 
after  the  dropping. 

As  the  season  progresses  I  am  more  and  more 
satisfied  with  the  condition  of  the  only  field 
that  was  finally  laid  down  to  grass  a  year  ago 
last  spring.  We  had  two  good  crops  of  hay 
and  one  of  soiling  grass  over  very  nearly  the 
whole  field,  and  much  of  it  is  now  (Sept.  27tli) 
ready  to  be  cut  again,  if  it  were  necessary. 
Those  parts  which  are  the  least  good,  are  now 
dressed  with  the  scrapings  of  the  barn-yard, 
and  the  whole  tract  will  have  a  coating  of  one 
ton  of  fish-guano  and  one  cord  of  coarse  stable 
manure  per  acre.  By  the  time  the  growth  ceases, 
there  will  be  a  thick  mat  of  grass  for  winter 
protection,  and  if  we  don’t  get  30  tons  of  good 
hay  (in  two  cuttings)  as  the  crop  of  1873,  from 
(ty  acres,  I  will  agree  to  be  honest  about  it  aud 
own  up.  I  don’t  want  to  be  too  hopeful  and 
claim  more  for  the  farm  than  it  can  fulfill,  but 
from  presenk  indications  it  will  cut  enough  hay 
in  1874  to  satisfy  any  hopes  I  have  ever  enter¬ 
tained  for  it. 

I  do  not  care  to  extend  a  general  invitation 
to  visitors  to  come  to  Ogden  Farm,  for  the 
double  reason  that  I  am  so  constantly  occupied 
with  various  duties,  and  so  much  away  from 
home,  that  I  am  unable  to  give  them  much  per¬ 
sonal  attention,  and  that  it  realty  offers  litfeie 
entertainment  to  repay  the  cost  and  trouble  of 
a  visit.  50  acres  of  grass — most  of  it  newly 
seeded — and  ten  acres  of  eorn-fodder  and  roots 
are  all  that  are  to  be  seen  in  the  fields.  The 
barn  is  large  and  good,  and  it  contains  a  fine 
herd  of  Jerseys,  and  some  useful  machinery  and 
fixtures.  The  dairy  is  original,  aud  may  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  butter-makers.  At  the  same  time, 
I  think  that  most  of  those  who  come  here  are 
disappointed  to  find  it  a  very  plain,  every-day, 
working  farm,  with  nothing  about  it  in  any 
way  ornamental  or  elaborate.  At  the  same 
time  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  sa}r  to  all  who  do 
come,  that  I  shall  be  absent,  in  Europe,  until  the 
middle  of  January,  and  that  when  I  am  here 
they  had  better  call  first  at  my  office,  in  the  city, 
instead  of  driving  directly  to  the  farm. 

One  word,  too,  to  correspondents.  I  suppose 
I  ought  to  be  glad  to  write  long  letters  to  all 
inquirers,  and  I  should  be  if  I  had  the  time  for 
it,  but  what  with  my  writing  for  the  Agricul¬ 
turist ,  my  paid  services  as  an  agricultural  engi¬ 
neer,  and  the  management  of  my  business  as  a 
farmer  and  gardener,  I  find  it  simply  impossible 
to  do  much  gratuitous  work;  and  when  an 
enthusiastic  and  ambitious  young  farmer  asks 
me,  as  one  does  to-day,  to  “  answer  my  request 
in  full,”  which  is,  “  I  have  a  farm  of  70  acres, 
and  I  will  ask  you  how  I  shall  farm  it  to  keep 
the  most  stock  and  make  the  most  money,  and 
at  the  same  time  keep  improving  my  farm  in 
value  and  richness,”  I  can  only  advise  him  to 
take  as  many  back  numbers  of  th z  Agriculturist 
as  he  can  find  time  property  to  read  during  the 
coming  winter,  to  gain  such  wisdom  as  he  may 
from  their  perusal,  and  then  to  add  to  it  the  vast 
fund  of  information  that  can  be  obtained  only 
from  well-considered  experience ;  and  I  hope 
he  will  be  in  no  wise  offended  by  my  inability 
to  aid  him  further. 
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Chinese  Pigs. 

The  steamer  Glengarlney  lately  arrived  at 
New  York  direct  from  China,  by  way  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  having-  on  board  several  China 
pigs.  As  China  pigs  directly  imported  are  some¬ 
what  rare,  and  as  it  is  interesting  to  compare 
these  latest  arrivals  with  those  pigs  we  know  as 
the  Chinese  breed 
in  the  United 
States,  our  artist 
has  taken  the  por¬ 
traits  of  a  pair 
which  fairly  repre¬ 
sent  the  whole 
shipment.  It  will 
be  seen  that  our 
so-called  China 
pigs  possess  very 
manyr  of  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the 
parent  breed,  while 
they  have  certainly 
gained  in  size.  In 
color,  marking, 
fineness  of  bone, 
precocity  in  fatten¬ 
ing,  and  depth  of 
carcass,  our  China 
pigs  have  lost  noth¬ 
ing  by  their  emi¬ 
gration  or  by  their 
acclimation,  as 
compared  with  the 
specimens  here  il¬ 
lustrated.  It  will 
be  observed  that  there  is  a  marked  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  pigs,  especially  in 
the  form  of  the  ear,  one  having  erect  and 
the  other  lopped  ears.  We  could  not  learn 
whether  these  pigs  had  been  selected  espe¬ 
cially  for  breeding  purposes  or  not,  but  if 
they  were,  we  should  judge  that  they  were 
not  carefully  selected,  although  something 
must  be  allowed  for  the  ill  effects  of  a  long 
sea-voyage,  which  always  unfavorably  affects 
live-stock.  It  is 
not  generally 
known  that  we,  as 
well  ;s  the  English 
breeders,  owe  to 
the  Chinese  pig  a 
considerable  share 
of  the  improve¬ 
ment  which  has 
taken  place  in  the 
Berkshire  breed. 

The  i  m  p  rove  d 
Berkshire  owes 
some  of  its  best 
points  to  the  infu¬ 
sion  of  Chinese 
blood  into  that  of 
the  old  Berkshire. 

In  addition,  the 
so-called  Poland- 
China  or  Magie 
breed,  the  common 
hog  of  the  West¬ 
ern  States,  owes  a 
great  portion  of 
its  excellence  to  the 
China  blood  con¬ 
tained  in  it.  And 
while  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Chinese  pig  in 
its  pure  state  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to 
our  present  varieties  of  swine,  or  if  we  have 
not  by  its  admixture  with  native  blood  sur¬ 
passed  the  pure  animal  in  the  most  essential 


points,  yet  we  owe  a  debt  to  it  much  greater 
than  is  generally  recognized.  Comparing  the 
portraits  of  the  pure  Chinese  pigs  here  given 
with  specimens  of  those  breeds  which  contain 
more  or  less  of  Chinese  blood,  it  is  seen  how 
much  the  descendants  surpass  in  all  important 
and  valuable  points  the  original  progenitors, 
and  how  much  the  course  of  judicious  selection 


IMPORTED  CHINESE  PIGS. 

and  careful  culture  undertaken  by  our  breeders 
results  in  a  general  improvement  of  the  stock 
which  comes  into  their  hands.  This  is  shown 
not  only  in  the  case  of  this  breed,  but  in  all 
those  which  have  come  under  treatment  not 
only  of  swine  but  of  other  species  of  stock. 
While  we  have  abundant  room  for  congratula¬ 
tion  in  this  respect,  it  is  still  to  be  regretted  that 
farmers  generally  can  not  see  it  to  be  to  their 
best  interests  to  avail  themselves  of  the  success¬ 


EAST  INDIAN  AND  GIBRALTAR  SHEEP. 

ful  labors  of  the  professional  breeders,  and  by 
incorporating  the  improved  stock  with  their 
own  native  and  comparatively  unprofitable  ani¬ 
mals,  add  much  to  their  own  personal  wealth, 
as  well  as  to  that  of  the  country  at  large. 


East  Indian  and  Gibraltar  Sleep, 

We  give  above  engravings  of  some  foreign 
sheep  brought  to  New  York  by  the  steamer 
Glengartney,  mentioned  in  another  article. 
One  of  these  sheep,  that  with  black  wool,  is 
from  Calcutta,  in  the  East  Indies,  and  shows 
what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  wool  and  mut¬ 
ton-growing  in  that 
hot  climate.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the 
East  Indian  sheep 
arc  not  calculated 
for  mutton  -  pro¬ 
ducers,  nor  are  they 
very  good  wool- 
bearers,  the  wool 
being  short  and 
coarse,  as  might  be 
expected.  T  h  e 
white- wooled  sheep 
are  from  Gibraltar, 
a  district  in  the 
south-western  part 
of  Spain,  which  is 
in  the  possession 
of  Great  Britain, 
and  consists m ainly 
of  barren  rocks, 
held  only  for  mb¬ 
it  a  r  y  purposes. 
These  sheep  have  a 
good  frame,  with 
long,  coarse, 
straight  wool  al¬ 
most  like  hair,  and 
have  the  reputation  of  being  very  hardy,  and 
subsisting  on  the  poorest  fodder.  They  are  not 
much  superior  to  our  poorest  native  sheep, 
and  are  interesting  only  as  a  variety  which  we 
very  seldom  have  an  opportunity  of  examining. 

- - tae  f  i  —  Jl?  rum  i  o  - - 

Keeping  Pigs  on  Hotel  Kefuse. 

A  correspondent  in  Jersey  City  writes  that  lie 
has  read  “Harris  on  the  Pig”  with  much  inter. 

est,  but  can  find 
nothing  said  in  re¬ 
gard  to  whether 
pigs  can  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  prof¬ 
itably  raised  upon 
the  refuse  of  hotels,' 
restaurants,  a  n  d 
private  residences. 

“  Such  refuse,”  he 
says,  “contains 
very  rich  food, 
such  as  pieces  of 
cooked  meat, 
soups,  stale  bread, 
potato  parings,  and 
vegetable  refuse  of 
all  sorts.  The 
breeding  and  rais¬ 
ing  of  pork  for 
packing  in  t  h  e 
above  manner  has 
been  a  hobby  with 
me  for  several 
years,  but  whether 
I  can  ever  make 
it  practically'  suc¬ 
cessful  or  not  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen.  I  am  strongly  inclined 
to  make  the  experiment.  I  consulted  with 
an  Irishman  who  has  already  demonstrated 
the  thing  in  a  small  way,  and  he  was  verv 
enthusiastic  on  the  subject,  saying  that  he 
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put  four  or  live  hundred  dollars  in  his  pocket 
every  year  with  little  or  no  expense  other  than 
the  labor  of  collecting  the  refuse.  He  gets  feed 
enough  and  to  spare  to  feed  25  pigs  by  going 
three  times  a  week  after  his  work  is  done  to  one 
hotel  and  three  or  four  private  houses.  He 
says  if  he  onty  had  money  enough  to  buy  the 
stock  he  would  do  nothing  else.  His  pigs  are 
in  excellent  condition,  and  one  sow  with  four¬ 
teen  pigs  six  weeks  old  was  actually  fat.  May 
I  ask  your  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  as  to 
whether  pork  so  raised  is  healthy  ?  The  Irish¬ 
man  referred  to  says  there  is  no  objection  made 
by  the  packers  here  to  taking  his  pork.” 

The  most  profitable  way  of  using  this  refuse 
would  be  to  keep  breeding  sows  and  young- 
pigs.  If  the  pigs  are  fed  for  the  last  six  or 
eight  weeks  on  corn-meal,  we  do  not  see  why 
the  pork  would  not  be  healthy.  We  feed  our 
own  pigs  all  the  refuse  of  the  house  aud  dairy, 
and  never  thought  there  was  anything  delete¬ 
rious  in  such  food.  A  well-known  and  exten¬ 
sive  pig  breeder  in  Canada  has  two  large  railroad 
eating-houses.  He  keeps  and  breeds  large  num¬ 
bers  of  thorough-bred  pigs,  and  ships  them  at 
high  prices  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
His  pigs  are  fed  almost  exclusively  on  the  refuse 
of  the  restaurants. 

We  would  advise  our  correspondent  to  go 
into  the  matter  on  a  small  scale  at  first,  and  en¬ 
large  as  he  gains  experience.  Or  lie  might  go 
into  partnership  with  the  Irishman,  and  do 
business  on  a  large  scale.  There  are  many  little 
details  to  be  attended  to  that  can  only  be  learned 
by  actual  trial.  But  we  see  no  reason  why  the 
plan  might  not  he  very  profitably  carried  out. 
Pigs  may  be  made  very  useful  scavengers,  but 
unless  they  are  kept  in  dry,  well-ventilated, 
and  properly  constructed  pens,  with  due  regard 
to  cleanliness,  they  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  in 
a  city,  A  dirty  pig-pen  is  a  sore  nuisance. 


Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm.— 2fo.  107. 

The  Deacon  and  I  have  been  to  see  Mr. 
Dewey’s  drilled  corn.  I  have  for  some  years 
been  in  favor  of  drilling  in  cor n,  provided  the 
land  was  rich  and  clean.  The  Deacon  has  been 
steadfastly  opposed  to  the  plan.  He  plants  his 
corn  in  hills  3|r  feet  apart,  four  seeds  in  a  hill. 
I  drill  in  my  corn  with  a  bean-planter.  The 
rows  are  3J  feet  apart,  and  the  corn  is  dropped, 
from  two  to  three  kernels  at  a  time,  every  18 
inches  apart.  Mr.  Dewey  drills  in  his  corn 
with  an  ordinary  grain-drill.  The  rows  are  35 
inches  apart,  and  the  plants  stand  from  8  to  15 
inches  apart  in  Ihe  rows.  Mr.  Dewey’s  son 
drilled  in  17  acres  in  one  day.  The  field  was 
not  marked,  but  the  rows  are  tolerably  straight 
and  eqni-distant.  Three  rows  are  sown  at  a 
time.  These  are  at  equal  distances  apart,  but 
the  next  row  varies  somewhat,  and  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  cultivating  to  go  twice  in  a  row. 

It  is  rarely  that  one  sees  such  a  magnificent 
field  of  corn.  There  is  a  dense  growth  of 
stalks,  and  many  of  the  stalks  have  two  per¬ 
fectly  matured  ears  of  corn  on  them,  and  nearly 
all  of  them  have  one  large  ear.  I  should  esti¬ 
mate  the  yield  at  140  bushels  of  sound  ears  of 
corn  per  acre. 

“How  long  have  you  drilled  in  your  corn?” 
asked  the  Deacon.  “Well,”  said  Mr.  Dewey, 
“during  the  war  we  did  not  know  what  was 
going  to  become  of  us.  We  could  not  get  men 
to  plant  the  corn,  and  I  had  the  rheumatiz.  I 
had  read  about-drilling  in  corn,  and  so  I  thought 
I  would  try  it.  It  was  the  only  tiling  I  could 


do.  It  was  rather  rough  work,  but  I  had  a  good 
crop,  and  have  drilled  in  my  corn  ever  since.” 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  it  is  not  the  drill¬ 
ing  that  gives  Mr.  Dewey  such  good  corn.  He 
is  a  good  farmer.  He  does  not  practice  “high 
farming”  in  the  sense  in  which  I  use  that  term. 
His  is  a  good  example  of  what  I  call  “slow 
farming.”  He  raises  large  crops,  hut  compara¬ 
tively  few  of  them.  His  first  purchase,  where 
he  now  lives,  was  92  acres  at  $50  per  acre. 
“And,”  said  lie,  “I  thought  I  should  never  be 
able  to  pay  for  it.”  He  lias,  however,  found 
means  somehow  to  buy  land  adjoining,  until  he 
has  now  a  splendid  farm  of  some  300  acres, 
that  would  sell  probably  for  $125  or  $150  per 
acre.  On  this  farm  he  raised  this  season  40  acres 
of  wheat,  17  acres  of  corn,  and  15  acres  of 
barley  and  oats.  The  corn,  oats,  straw,  hay, 
and  stalks  are  all  fed  out  on  the  farm,  and  con¬ 
verted  into  manure.  He  has  no  fixed  rotation. 
He  breaks  up  and  sows  and  plant?  about  as 
much  land  as  he  thinks  he  can  attend  to.  The 
land  he  intends  to  plant  to  corn  next  year  has 
been  in  grass  for  seven  years.  He  will  put 
pretty  much  all  his  manure  on  this  land.  After 
corn,  it  will  be  sown  to  oats  or  barley ;  then 
sown  to  wheat,  and  seeded  down  again.  It 
will  then  lie  in  grass  three,  four,  five,  six,  or 
seven  years,  until  lie  needs  it  again  for  corn, 
etc.  This  is  “  slow  farming,”  but  it  is  also  good 
farming — -that  is  to  say,  it  gives  large  yields  per 
acre,  and  a  good  return  for  the  labor  expended. 

The  soil  of  this  farm  is  richer  to-day  in  avail¬ 
able  plant-food  than  when  first  cleared.  It 
produces  larger  crops  per  acre.  Mr.  D.  called 
our  attention  to  a  fact  that  establishes  this  point. 
An  old  fence  that  had  occupied  the  ground  for 
many  years  was  removed  some  years  since,  and 
the  two  fields  thrown  into  one.  Every  time  this 
field  is  in  crops  it  is  easy  to  see  where  the  old 
fence  was  by  the  short  straw  and  poor  growth 
on  this  strip  as  compared  with  the  land  on  each 
side  which  had  been  cultivated  for  years. 

This  is  precisely  the  result  that  I  should  have 
expected.  If  Mr.  D.  was  a  poor  farmer — if  he 
cropped  his  land  frequently,  did  not  more  than 
lialf-cult  ivatc  it,  sold  everything  he  raised,  and 
drew  back  no  manure— I  think  the  old  fence- 
strip  would  have  given  the  best  crops. 

I  have  great  faith  in  the  benefits  of  thorough 
tillage — or,  in  other  words,  of  breaking  up, 
pulverizing,  and  exposing  the  soil  to  the  decom¬ 
posing  action  of  the  atmosphere.  I  look  upon 
a  good,  strong  soil  as  a  kind  of  storehouse  of 
plant-food.  But  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  ren¬ 
der  this  plant-food  soluble.  If  it  were  any  less 
soluble  than  it  is  it  would  have  all  leached  out 
of  the  land  centuries  ago.  Turning  over  and 
fining  a  manure-heap,  if  other  conditions  are 
favorable,  cause  rapid  fermentation  with  the 
formation  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  other 
soluble  salts.  Many  of  our  soils,  to  the  depth 
of  eight  or  ten  inches,  contain  enough  nitroge¬ 
nous  matter  in  an  acre  to  produce  two  or  three 
thousand  pounds  of  ammonia.  By  stirring  the 
soil  and  exposing  it  to  the  atmosphere,  a  small 
portion  of  this  nitrogen  becomes  annually  avail¬ 
able,  and  is  taken  up  by  the  growing  crops. 
And  it  is  so  with  the  other  elements  of  plant- 
food.  Stirring  the  soil,  then,  is  the  basis  of 
agriculture.  It  has  been  said  that  we  must  re¬ 
turn  to  the  soil  as' much  plant-food  as  we  take 
from  it.  If  this  were  true,  nothing  could  be 
sold  from  the  farm.  What  we  should  aim  to 
do  is  to  develop  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
plant-food  that  lies  latent  in  the  soil,  and  not  to 
sell  in  the  form  of  crops,  cheese,  wool,  or  ani¬ 


mals,  any  more  of  this  plant-food  than  we  an¬ 
nually  develop  from  the  soil.  In  this  way  the 
“condition”  of  the  soil  would  remain  the  same. 
If  we  sell  less  than  we  develop,  the  condition 
of  the  soil  will  improve. 

By  “condition,”  I  mean  the  amount  of  avail¬ 
able  plant-food  in  the  soil.  The  strip  of  land 
on  which  the  old  fence  stood  in  Mr.  Dewey’s 
field  contained  more  plant-food  than  the  soil  on 
either  side  of  it.  But  it  was  not  available.  It 
was  not  developed.  It  was  latent,  inert,  insol¬ 
uble,  crude,  and  undecomposed.  It  was  so 
much  dead  capital.  The  land  on  either  side 
which 'had  been  cultivated  for  years  produced 
better  crops.  Why  ?  Simply  because  the  stir¬ 
ring  of  the  soil  had  developed  more  plant-food 
than  had  been  removed  by  the  crops.  If  the 
stirring  of  the  soil  developed  100  lbs.  of  plant- 
food  a  year,  and  only  75  lbs.  were  carried  off  in 
the  crops — 25  lbs.  being  left  on  the  land  in  the 
form  of  roots,  stubble,  etc. — the  land  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  40  years  would  contain,  provided 
none  of  it  was  lost,  1,000  lbs.  more  available 
plant-food  than  the  uncultivated  strip.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  latter  would  contain  3,000  lbs. 
more  actual  plant-food  per  acre  than  the  land 
which  had  been  cultivated — but  it  is  in  an  un¬ 
available  condition.  It  is  dead  capital. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  make  myself  understood, 
though  I  would  like  to  do  so,  because  I  am  sure 
there  is  no  point  in  scientific  farming  of  greater 
importance.  Mr.  Geddes  calls  grass  the  “piv¬ 
otal  crop”  of  American  agriculture.  He  de¬ 
serves  our  thanks  for  the  word  and  the  idea 
connected  with  it.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think 
the  pivot  on  which  our  agriculture  stands  and 
rotates  lies  deeper  than  this.  The  grass  crop 
creates  nothing — develops  nothing.  The  un¬ 
tilled  and  uumanured  grass  lands  of  Herkimer 
Gounty  are  no  richer  to-day  than  they  were  50 
years  ago.  The  pastures  of  Cheshire,  except 
those  that  have  been  top-dressed  with  bones  or 
other  manures,  are  no  more  productive  than 
they  were  centuries  back.  Grass  alone  will 
not  make  rich  land.  It  is  a  good  “savings- 
bank.”  It  gathers  up  and  saves  plant-food  from 
running  to  waste.  It  pays  a  good  interest,  and 
is  a  capital  institution.  But  the  real  source  of 
fertility  must  he  looked  for  in  the  stores  of 
plant-food  lying  dormant  in  the  soil.  Tillage, 
underdraining,  and  thorough  cultivation  are  the 
means  by  which  we  develop  and  render  this 
plant-food  available.  Grass,  clover,  peas,  or 
any  other  crop  which  is  consumed  on  the  farm 
merely  affords  us  the  means  of  saving  this 
plant-food  aud  making  it  pay  a  good  interest. 

Mr.  Dewey  adopts  the  so-called  summer-fallow 
of  this  section.  Looking  at  a  fine  field  of  30 
acres  of  wheat,  I  asked  if  it  was  after  barley  or 
oats.  “Ho,”  he  replied,  “it  is  a  summer- 
fallow.” 

“  How  many  times  do  you  plow  in  summer- 
fallowing?”  I  asked.  He  and  the  Deacon  ex¬ 
changed  looks.  They  both  take  the  Agricul¬ 
turist ,  and  know  my  views  on  the  subject. 
“Sometimes  I  plow  once,”  he  replied,  “  some¬ 
times  three  times,  and  I  have  plowed  four 
times.  Here  is  a  field  that  was  overrun  with 
thistles.  I  broke  it  up  and  planted  corn.  After 
the  corn  was  off  we  plowed  it  in  the  fall,  and 
the  next  year  I  summer-fallowed  it,  plowing 
three  times,  and  cultivating  and  harrowing 
when  necessary.  Then  sowed  it  to  wheat  and 
seeded  down.” 

How,  that  is  what  I  call  summer-fallowing. 
It  killed  every  thistle,  and  the  land  will  not  for¬ 
get  such  thorough  tillage  for  years. 
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“But  this  thirty-acre  field  that  you  summer- 
fallowed  this  year,  how  many  times  was  it 
plowed  ?  ” — “  Only  once.  I  broke  it  up  in  June 
with  a  jointer-plow.  I  have  an  Englishman 
who  is  a  capital  plowman.  He  plowed  the  field 
in  fourteen  days,  and  made  a  complete  job  of 
it.  Afterwards  it  was  harrowed  and  cultivated, 
and  drilled  in  with  Diehl  wheat  the  first  week 
in  September.” 

This  is  certainly  a  cheap  and  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  a  very  effective  way  of  summer-fallowing. 
The  land  was  plowed  full  seven  inches  deep, 
and  the  “jointer”  or  skim-plow  threw  the  sod 
to  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  where  it  was  com¬ 
pletely  covered  with  four  or  five  inches  of  loose, 
mellow  earth.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
plan  is  becoming  more  and  more  popular.  Said 
one  of  the  best  and  most  successful  farmers  in 
this  section :  “  I  would  not  let  you  plow  my 
summer-fallow  twice,  if  you  -would  plow  it  for 
nothing.” 

It  may  well  be  that  turning  up  this  partly- 
rotted  sod,  full  of  Aveed-seeds,  would  do  more 
harm  than  good.  So  far  as  the  wheat  crop  is 
concerned,  it  Avould  be  better  to  let  these  foul 
seeds  lie  dormant  until  the  next  ploAving,  three 
or  four  years  hence.  But  I  still  contend  that,  if 
we  summer-fallow  at  all,  it  is  better  to  break  up 
early  in  the  spring  (or,  better  still,  if  the  land  is 
a  tenacious  clay,  the  fall  previous),  and  then 
cross-plow  as  soon  as  the  sod  is  sufficiently 
rotted.  Then  harrow,  cultivate,  and  roll,  and 
make  the  soil  as  fine  and  mellow  as  possible  in 
order  to  induce  the  weeds  to  grorv.  Then  plow 
again,  and  thus  destroy  the  Aveeds.  After  the 
Avheat  is  up,  liarroAV  again,  to  kill  the  small 
weeds  Avliile  in  the  seed-leaf. 

I  am  expecting  to  hear  that  the  readers  of 
the  Agriculturist  are  getting  tired  with  my  re¬ 
peated  talk  about  weeds.  I  have  more  than 
once  made  up  my  mind  not  to  say  another  word 
on  the  subject.  But  the  truth  is  I  can  not  help 
it.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  can  be  neither 
pleasure  nor  profit  in  farming  until  avc  get  the 
upper  hand  of  the  Aveeds.  I  have  had  a  hard 
fight  with  them  on  my  own  farm,  but  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  far  better  than  I  expected. 

The  Deacon  says  he  never  suav  the  weeds  so 
numerous  as  they  are  this  season.  He  thinks  it 
must  be  owing  to  the  unusually  dry  weather 
that  we  have  had  for  tAvo  or  three  years.  There 
may  be  something  in  this,  so  far  as  Ioav,  wet 
land  is  concerned,  but  I  tell  him  that  it  is  more 
likely  to  be  oAving  to  our  better  plows  and  better 
cultivators,  harrows,  and  other  implements  for 
breaking  up  and  pulverizing  the  soil.  We  use 
them  enough  to  cause  a  greater  number  of 
weed-seeds  to  germinate,  and  to  distribute  the 
roots  of  thistles,  quack,  Avire-grass,  etc.,  but  not 
enough  to  kill  them. 

For  the  first  time  during  the  last  eight  or  ten 
years  the  midge,  or  so-called  “  weevil,”  injured 
our  wheat  the  past  season.  Wherever  the  crop 
was  late  the  straAV  rusted  and  the  grain  shriv¬ 
eled  up,  and  there  Avas  also  more  or  less  midge. 
But,  in  the  same  field,  where  the  wheat  gmv 
strong  and  ripened  at  the  proper  season,  there 
Avas  no  rust  and,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  no  midge. 
The  past  year  was  the  Avorst  season  for  Avheat 
Ave  haye  had  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more, 
and  I  see  no  reason  Avliy  we  should  feel  alarmed 
at  the  appearance  of  the  midge.  But  I  am  told 
that  many  of  our  farmers  Avere  afraid  to  soav 
Avhite  wheat,  and  have  sown  Mediterranean. 
Others  have  sown  a  mixture  of  red  and  Avhite 
wheat  together,  thinking  that  if  the  midge  de¬ 


stroys  the  Avhite  Avheat  the  Mediterranean  will 
escape.  The  trouble  is  that  the  millers  will  pay 
little  if  any  more  for  the  mixed  Avhite  and  red 
wheat  than  they  will  for  the  red  alone. 

Mr.  Peart,  the  butcher,  Avho  Avcnt  to  England 
last  year  on  a  visit,  brought  me  some  red  Avheat 
that  he  says  yielded  92  bushels  per  acre.  I 
have  sown  it,  but  do  not  suppose  it  Avill  be  of 
any  value  here.  Our  own  varieties  are  better 
than  our  culture.  No  matter  Avhat  variety  Ave 
soA\r,  Ave  can  not  expect  a  large  crop  unless  the 
land  is  rich,  dry,  and  in  good  condition. 

It  Avould  be  a  great  blessing  to  the  country  if 
Ave  should  have  a  good  Avheat  crop  next  year. 
The  Avheat  crop  of  Great  Britain  this  year  is 
unquestionably  far  below  the  average,  and  much 
of  it  has  been  more  or  less  injured  by  the  Avet 
harvest  weather.  Good,  sound  American  wheat 
will  be  wanted,  but  I  fear  we  shall  find  that  Ave 
have  not  much  to  spare.  Wheat  is  likely  to 
bring  a  high  price  next  summer,  and  there  Avill 
be  an  active  demand  for  our  next  crop,  and  avc 
could  sell  immediately  after  harvest  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage.  Let  us  hope  for  a  good  crop. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Gordon,  of  Ohio,  Avrites :  “What 
you  say  in  regard  to  weeds — '  cause  as  many  of 
the  seeds  to  germinate  as  possible,  and  then  kill 
them  ’ — is  the  correct  doctrine.  But  being  sin¬ 
gle-handed,  and  having  rather  an  old  farm 
pretty  well  stocked  with  weed-seed,  it  is  an  up¬ 
hill  business.” — No  doubt  about  that.  But 
stick  to  it.  Every  year  the  land  will  become 
cleaner,  and  the  thorough  working  of  the  soil 
will  make  it  richer. 

In  regard  to  the  latter  point  I  have  no  sort 
of  doubt,  except  in  the  case  of  a  very  light  sand. 
On  clays  and  clay  loam,  the  more  you  stir  the 
soil  the  more  plant-food  Avill  you  develop.  But 
it  takes  time.  The  Deacon  and  I  used  to  have 
a  good  deal  of  discussion  on  this  point.  He 
thought  it  a  very  bad  thing  to  “  sun-burn  ”  the 
land.  But  I  believe  I  have  convinced  him,  not 
so  much  by  argument  as  by  actual  experiment, 
that  there  is  no  danger  in  exposing  land  to  the 
hottest  sun,  provided  it  is  frequently  stirred.  A 
wet  clay  soil  will  bake  and  perhaps  “burn”  in 
the  sun;  but  drain  it  and  reduce  it  to  a  fine 
tilth  by  repeated  plowings  and  harroAvings,  and 
it  certainly  Avill  not  sun-burn.  We  all  know 
that  a  good  summer-fallow  retains  far  more 
moisture  than  land  that  has  been  “shaded” 
Avitli  a  crop  of  oats,  barley,  or  peas. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Virginia,  Avrites  that  he  tried  to 
grow  some  mustard,  but  that  “it  avus  a  com¬ 
plete  failure,  probably  on  account  of  the  dry 
season.”  I  did  my  best  to  discourage  every  one 
from  soAving  either  mustard,  rape,  or  turnips 
unless  the  land  Avas  in  the  very  best  condition. 
It  should  be  made  as  fine  and  melloAV  as  a 
garden. 

Mr.  S.  adds:  “Suffering  and  loss  from  drouth 
seem  to  be  the  rule  here — or,  at  any  rate,  more 
the  rule  than  the  exception.  I  think  this  sec¬ 
tion,  however,  is  on  the  Avliole  good  for  sheep 
husbandry,  and  Avitli  good  management  I  think 
it  Avould  be  a  good  Avheat  section.  I  have  this 
year  over  20  bushels  to  the  acre  on  a  field  of 
summer-fallow,  and  I  have  heard  of  one  man  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Alexandria  avIio  had  30 
bushels  per  acre.” 

“This,”  he  adds,  “is  certainly  not  very  dis¬ 
creditable  to  old  Virginia,  more  especially  as  it 
has  been  stated  at  the  NeAv  York  Farmers’  Club 
that  five  bushels  Avas  considered  a  good  crop  in 


Virginia.  I  think  those  men  Avliose  remarks 
are  so  widely  circulated  ought  to  be  more  care¬ 
ful  in  their  statements.” — 1  think  so  too. 

“What  avc  Avant  here,”  continues  Mr.  S.,  “is 
a  little  more  ammonia,  and  then,  so  far  as  I  see, 
there  will  be  no  great  difficulty  in  growing 
Avheat.  I  intend  to  make  that  and  mutton  and 
wool  the  chief  products  of  my  farm.” — Mr.  S. 
has  hit  the  nail  right  on  the  head.  When  I 
first  read  his  letter,  I  thought  he  meant  to  say: 
“What  avc  need  is  a  little  more  money."  But 
he  means  precisely  Avliat  he  says — “a  little  more 
ammonia .”  He  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter. 
If  you  can  get  ammonia  you  can  get  large  crops 
of  wheat,  and  if  you  can  get  large  wheat  crops 
you  can  make  money.  How  to  get  ammonia  at 
the  cheapest  rate  is  the  great  question  of  scien¬ 
tific  agriculture.  Keeping  sheep,  and  raising 
clover,  rape,  mustard,  peas,  turnips,  and  other 
highly  nitrogenous  crops  to  feed  them  on,  and 
buying  some  bran,  oilcake,  etc.,  in  addition,  is  as 
good  a  plan  iu  Mr.  Smith’s  case  as  I  can  suggest. 

The  great  trouble  is  that  avc  do  not  get  money 
enough  for  our  meat.  The  consumers  in  our 
cities  have  to  pay  enough  for  it,  but  the  money 
does  not  seem  to  find  its  Avay  into  the  farmers’ 
pockets.  If  I  Avant  a  beefsteak,  the  butcher  will 
charge  me  eighteen  cents  a  pound  for  it,  and  it 
is  not  unfrequently  very  poor  stuff  at  that.  If 
I  Avant  to  sell  a  carcass  of  beef,  I  should  proba¬ 
bly  get  not  to  exceed  seven  cents  a  pound. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  butchers  make  exor¬ 
bitant  profits.  One  Avould  think  there  is  com¬ 
petition  enough  to  prevent  this.  I  suppose  one 
trouble  is  that  our  beef  is  not  as  good  as  it  should 
be.  There  is  too  much  bone,  tallow,  and  inferior 
parts  of  the  carcass  in  proportion  to  the 
choice  cuts.  We  Avant  better  bred  animals. 

One  of  my  neighbors  has  some  thrifty  trvo- 
year-old  steers.  “I  am  overstocked,”  said  he, 
“  and  want  to  sell  them,  and  all  that  those  rascally 
butchers  Avill  offer  me  is  $35  per  head.”  I  pre¬ 
sume  they  offer  him  about  what  they  are  worth 
to  kill.  But  Avhy  kill  them  ?  To  make  them 
into  really  good  beef  they  want  tAvelve  months 
of  good  feeding.  Many  farmers  in  this  section 
seem  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  does 
not  pay  to  feed  cattle,  and  are  selling  off  every¬ 
thing  that  the  butchers  Avill  take.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is  that  the  meat-market  is  flooded  Avith 
inferior  beef  that  must  be  sold  at  a  Ioav  price — 
and  is  dear  at  that.  It  seems  to  me  that  those 
who  have  good  young  animals  should  hold  on 
to  them,  and  give  them  good  feed.  But  ill-bred, 
inferior  animals  may  as  Avell  be  sold  as  not.  It 
is  impossible  to  fatten  them  in  Avinter  or  keep 
them  over  to  good  advantage. 

Turnip  Flavor  in  Milk  and  Butter. 

Col.Thos.  S.  Stfobecker,  of  Venango  Co.,  Pa., 
says  he  has  been  repaid  “many  times  over”  for 
his  subscription  to  the  Agriculturist  by  the  sim¬ 
ple  benefit  derived  from  Ogden  Farm’s  informa¬ 
tion  that  if  turnips  arc  fed  only  immediately 
after  milking  their  taste  Avill  not  be  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  contents  of  the  udder.  He  states 
that  last  Avinter  he  fed  turnips  to  five  coavs  until 
the  milk  and  butter  became  so  strong  that  it 
could  not  be  used.  He  then  tried  Col.Waring’s 
plan,  and  found  that  “  there  Avas  not  a  particle 
©f  turnip  flavor  in  the  milk  or  butter.”  After  a 
time  the  taste  returned.  On  investigation,  he 
found  that  one  of  the  cows  Avas  nearly  dry,  and 
Avas  milked  only  once  a  day,  Avliile  she  Avas  fed 
with  turnips  ttvice  a  day.  She  gave  but  a  pint 
of  milk  per  day,  so  that  Avhen  fed  in  the  morn- 
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ing  slie  could  have  had  but  about  half  a  pint  of 
milk  in  her  bag ;  yet  this  received  so  much  taste 
from  the  turnips  that  it  spoiled  the  milk  of  four 
other  cows  in  full  flow.  To  make  the  test  com¬ 
plete,  he  had  her  milked  twice  a  day,  •when  the 
difficulty  at  once  ceased,  and  did  not  recur. 

Evidently  a  very  small  amount  of  milk  in  the 
udder  will  suffice  to  do  the  mischief,  and  if 
drying-off  cows  are  milked  only  once  a  day 
while  on  turnip  feed  their  milk  should  not  be 
mixed  with  that  from  the  rest  of  the  herd. 


break  in  the  partition  shows  the  position  inside. 
On  the  same  principle  the  mangers  for  cows  or 
other  stock  might  be  constructed;  also  hay¬ 
racks  where  long  hay  is  fed,  as  well  as  troughs  for 
pig-pens.  The  manger  vibrates  on  pins,  either 
of  wood  or  iron,  let  into  the  ends  at  the  lower 
part  and  into  the  frame  of  the  stall. 

■ - - -=*<»»- - -  - - 

Winter-Feeding  of  Sheep. 


made  is  known,  there  is  nothing  easier  than  to 
weave  the  nets  in  that  manner,  but  as  in  inland 
localities  this  is  rarely  understood,  and  it  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  describe  it  in  print,  we  give  a 
substitute,  which  answers  the  purpose  in  every 
way,  and  is  much  easier  to  make.  It  is  made 
as  follows :  The  material  is  stout  hempen  or 
cocoanut-fiber  twine,  about  one  eighth  of  an 
inch  thick,  which  can  be  purchased  at  twenty 
cents  per  pound.  A  cord  of  thrice  this  thick¬ 
ness  is  used  for  the  border  of  the  net,  and  the 
meshes  are  attached  to  it  by  means  of  a  still 
finer  twine,  which  is  twisted  or  knotted  two  or 
three  times  at  the  corner  of  each  mesh  by  means 
of  the  needle  shown  at  a,  fig.  1.  This  needle 


Fig.  1.— MAKING  A  NET. 


is  whittled  out  of  a  piece  of  maple  or  oak  wood, 
one  eighth  of  an  inch  thick  and  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  broad.  On  this  needle  the  knotting 
thread  is  wound.  The  square  piece  of 'wood 
shown  at  b  is  held  against  the  rope,  the  netting 
twine  is  passed  around  it  and  fastened  by  two 
or  three  turns  of  the  knotting  thread,  and  a  fast 
knot  is  made.  The  thread  is  cut,  the  block 
withdrawn,  and  replaced  in  position  to  make 
another  mesh,  and  so  the  work  proceeds  until 
finished.  In  fig.  1  is  shown  this  method  of 
knotting  the  meshes.  When  a  sufficient  length 
of  net  is  made,  it  should,  before  it  is  used, 


Fig.  2.— THE  NET  PUT  UP. 


receive  a  thorough  soaking  with  pine-tar, 
which  will  add  very  much  to  its  durability. 

The  stakes  should  be  five  feet  long,  about  four 
inches  thick,  pointed  at  the  foot,  and  are  to  be 
driven  in  the  ground  with  a  wooden  mallet. 
Fig.  2  shows  the  net  hooked  on  to  the  stake. 


A  Lock  for  Sleds. 

The  engraving  below  shows  a  simple  and 
effectual  lock,  or  drag,  or  hold-back  for  a  sled. 
There  are  many  cases  in  which  such  an  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  sled  would  be  a  saving  of  labor  to 
both  teams  and  driver,  who  in  descending  hills 


are  worried  and  tired  by  efforts  to  hold  back 
the  sled  and  load.  Many  serious  accidents 
might  be  averted  by  the  use  of  them.  They 
should  be  made  of  good  iron,  and  consist  of  a 
lever  pivoted  to  the  hinder  post  of  the  sled- 
frame,  which  when  raised  by  means  of  the  han¬ 
dle  at  the  forward  extremity,  or  a  cord  attached 
thereto  to  be  used  when  a  tall  load  is  being 
drawn,  depresses  the  tooth  or  catch,  which  is 
pivoted  to  the  hinder  arm  of  the  lever,  below 
the  level  of  the  runner,  and  causes  the  sled  to 
drag  in  the  snow,  and  so  enables  a  team  to 
make  the  descent  of  a  steep  hill  quite  safely. 


Movable  Manger  for  Stalls  or  Stables. 


When  it  is  desirable  that  the  inside  of  a  stall 
or  stable  should  present  no  projecting  points  or 
furniture — a  very  necessary  thing  where  valuable 
stock  is  kept,  and  a  very  neat  and  useful  arrauge- 


A  ROCKING  MANGER. 


ment  at  all  times — the  manger  and  liay-rack  may 
be  made  movable  on  the  principle  shown  in  the 
annexed  engraving.  It  represents  a  manger  for  a 
horse-stable,  so  arranged  that  it  may  be  swung 
into  the  feed  passage  and  fastened  there  when 
not  in  use,  leaving  the  front  of  the  stall  inside 
with  a  smooth  flush  surface,  and  when  needed 
for  use  may  be  filled  and  swung  into  the  stall. 
The  partition  between  the  stall  and  the  passage 
is  represented  at  a ,  the  hooks  (b,  b)  hold  the 
manger  in  place,  and  c  shows  the  position  of 
the  manger  when  in  use  inside  of  the  stall.  A 


We  are  requested  by  many  of  our  readers  to 
give  them  information  respecting  the  fall  and 
winter  out-door  feeding  of  sheep.  Most  of 
these  inquiries  come  from  Yirgiuia,  where  the 
climate — as  in  many  other  of  the  Southern 
States — is  well  adapted  to  this  method  of  sheep 
culture.  It  is  a  favorable  sign  of  an  improving 
condition  of  agriculture  when  the  desire  is  be¬ 
coming  prevalent  to  raise 
crops  to  be  eaten  off  from 
the  ground  by  sheep  folded 
thereon.  It  is  one  of  the 
more  advanced  arts  of  ag¬ 
riculture,  which  so  far 
has  been  considered — but 
erroneous^  so — as  not 
adapted  to  our  climate. 
It  is,  wherever  practica¬ 
ble,  a  great  economy  of 
feed  and  a  saving  of  labor,  both  in  harvesting 
and  storing  the  crops  eaten,  and  in  caring  for 
and  hauling  and  spreading  the  manure  made. 
Sheep  are  better  spreaders  of  manure  than  most 
farmers  or  farm  hands,  and  very  easily  accom¬ 
modate  themselves  to  and  readily  understand 
the  system  of  folding. 

The  crops  which  may  be  eaten  off  the  ground 
by  lambs  or  sheep  are  of  considerable  variety. 
Clover,  blue-grass  which  has  been  kept  for  win¬ 
ter  pasture,  rape,  mustard,  turnips,  or  any  other 
roots  may  be  used.  The  roots  may  be  gathered 
and  sliced  and  fed  in  troughs  or  scattered  on 
the  ground,  or  if  shallow-rooted,  as  the  white 
or  j’ellow  turnips  or  the  ruta-baga,  may  be  fed  as 
they  grow  in  the  drills.  Tiie  means  of  inclosing 
the  sheep  are  the  main  difficulty,  but  it  is  easily 
met.  Where  small  timber  abounds,  light  hurdles 
may  be  made  as  described  and  figured  in  the  A gri- 
culturist  of  November,  1871,  page  418.  Where 
this  is  not  readily  available,  nearly  as  cheap 
a  material  may  be  procured  in  the  tarred  twine 
or  cocoanut-fiber  netting,  which  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  read}r-made  by  machinery,  or  the  twine 
majrbe  purchased  and  made  up  into  the  netting 
at  home  during  the  long  winter  evenings  or 
stormy  winter  days.  The  nets  should  be  three 
feet  in  width,  and  may  be  made  or  procured  in 
rolls  of  any  length  desired.  Two  rolls  of  a 
hundred  and  ten  yards  each  would  stretch  across 
a  square  field  of  ten  acres,  and  such  a  field 
might  be  fed  off  in  strips  by  using  two  such 
rolls.  Or  the  same  lengths  of  netting  would 
inclose  a  space  of  seventy  yards  by  forty,  which 
would  be  more  than  half  an  acre,  and  sufficient 
for  a  small  flock  of  sheep.  The  nets  should  be 
hung  on  stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  hooks 
being  driven  into  the  stakes,  the  lower  edge  of 
the  net  being  six  inches  above  the  ground,  and 
if  the  sheep  are  wild,  and  need  more  restraint, 
a  No.  9  wire  may  be  stretched  a  foot  above  the 
net,  and  will  effectually  inclose  any  flock,  how¬ 
ever  inclined  to  rove.  In  a  few  days,  sheep  thus 
inclosed  in  a  net  hurdle  become  habituated 
to  it,  and  of  themselves  come  into  the  in- 
closure  as  soon  as  it  is  made  ready  for  them. 

We  give  the  following  directions  for  making  the 
net.  If  the  peculiar  stitch  by  which  fish-nets  are 
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If  the  ground  is  hard,  a  short  pointed  iron  bar 
may  be  used  to  make  the  holes  for  the  stakes. 
The  stakes  should  be  loaded  in  a  cart,  driven 
along  the  place  where  the  fence  is  to  be  erected, 
and  one  dropped  about  every  eight  feet.  The 
net  should  be  neatly  rolled,  and  may  be  unrolled 
on  the  ground,  and  hooked  on  to  the  stakes  as 
it  is  unrolled,  and  altogether  the  fence  may  be 
erected  very  rapidly  by  using  method  in  doing 
it.  It  is  very  much  to  be  hoped  that  this  sys¬ 
tem  will  be  undertaken  as  widely  as  may  be 
practicable  where  the  climate  admits  of  it. 


Cement  Pipes  and  Tiles. 


We  have  received  several  communications  on 
the  subject  of  cement  pipes  for  conveying  water, 
and  cement  tiles  for  draining  laud.  The  diffi¬ 
culties  which  seem  to  have  occurred  with  our 
correspondents  in  the  use  of  cement  pipes  are 
supposed  excessive  cost,  leakage  where  they 
Should  be  tight,  and  imperviousness  to  water 
where  they  are  desired  to  be  porous ;  besides  a 
general  want  of  information  as  to  the  use  of  the 
cement  and  how  to  construct  the  tile.  Cement 
pipe,  when  it  is  properly  constructed,  has  some 
advantage's  for  conveying  water  over  any  other 
kind  of  pipe.  In  cost  it  should  be  cheaper 
than  any  other  pipe.  If  one  barrel  of  cement 
is  sufficient  for  600  feet  of  14-inch  pipe  strong 
enough  to  resist  a  pressure  of  20  lbs.  to  the  square 


inch,  equal  to  a  column  of  water  of  more  than 
100  feet  head,  and  the  cost  of  making  the  pipe 
comparatively  inconsiderable,  it  must  be  by  far 
the  cheapest  pipe  that  can  be  used.  If  it  is 
properly  constructed,  with  a  view  to  the  special 
purpose  required,  it  may  be  made  either  water¬ 
tight  or  porous,  this  depending  on  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  sand  used  in  the  mixture.  In  laying 
pipe  for  conveying  water  on  the  plan  here  de¬ 
scribed,  the  excavation  should  be  made  deep 
enough  to  preserve  the  pipes  from  frost,  as  in¬ 
deed  should  be  done  for  any  pipe.  Three  or 
four  feet  would  be  sufficient,  except  under  ex¬ 
ceptional  circumstances  when  frost  would  pene¬ 
trate  deeper  than  any  practicable  depth  at  which 
pipe  might  be  laid.  The  constant  passage  of 
a  current  of  spring-water  through  the  pipes 
would  almost  always  prevent  freezing,  even 
when  the  surrounding  ground  might  be  frozen. 

The  ditch  should  be  scooped  out  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  with  a  drain-scoop,  so  as  to  make  a  semi¬ 
circular  bed  for  the  pipe,  in  which  it  may  be 
laid  evenly  and  without  waste  of  material.  On 
this  greatly  depends  the  economy  of  the  plan. 
The  bed  or  trough  should  be  made  large  enough 


to  allow  for  a  thickness  of  material  sufficient  to 
resist  the  pressure  of  the  water;  where  there  is 
but  a  few  feet  head  one  inch  of  well-spread  and 
properly  mixed  material  will  be  sufficient; 
where  the  head  of  water  is  greater,  the  thick¬ 
ness  may  be  increased  at 
about  the  rate  of  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  for  every  twenty 
feet  of  increase .  in  the 
head.  "When  the  ditch  has 
been  dug  free  from  sudden 
curves,  and  of  an  even 
grade,  or  so  slightly  or 
suddenly  uneven  as  not  to 
present  any  difficulties  in 
laying  the  pipe,  the  trough 
or  bed  in  the  bottom  of 
the  ditch  should  be  cover¬ 
ed  with  the  cement,  by 
me'ans  of  a  trowel,  to  a 
thickness  as  near  as  may 
be  to  that  required.  A  core 
(shown  in  fig.  1),  which 
is  a  smooth  rod  of  wood 
6  or  8  feet  in  length,  and 
of  the  exact  thickness  to 
match  the  desired  caliber  of  the  pipe,  and  made 
with  a  very  small  taper  from  front  to  rear,  is 
laid  and  bedded  down  in  the  cement;  the  core 
is  then  covered  with  it,  commencing  at  the 
rear  end,  and  compactly  plastering  it  over  to 
the  proper  thickness  until  the  core  is  covered 
except  a  few  inches  at  the 
front.  The  cement  should 
have  been  properly  pre¬ 
pared  by  mixture  of  one 
barrel  of  Rosendale  ce¬ 
ment,  or  any  other  of 
equal  quality,  with  three 
barrels  of  fine,  clean,  sharp 
sand.  The  strength  and 
tightness  of  the  pipe  de¬ 
pend  in  a  great  measure 
on  the  quality  of  the  sand, 
and  also  on  the  use  of  a 
proper  quantity  of  water. 
Only  sufficient  water 
should  be  used  to  render 
the  cement  plastic;  if  it 
is  flooded  with  water  the 
pipe  will  be  porous.  The 
cement  and  sand  Should 
be  carefully  and  evenly 
mixed  together  in  a  barn 
or  out-house,  and  taken  in  a  dry  state  to 
the  place  where  it  is  to  be  used,  and  mixed 
with  water  only  in  small  quantities  as  it  is  re¬ 
quired  ;  as  it  rapidly  “sets”  or  becomes  stiff. 
Two  persons  are  required  to  do  the  work  expe¬ 
ditiously,  one  to  mix  the 
cement  for  the  pipe-layer, 
and  to  hand  it  to  him  as 
he  needs  it,  and  to  cover 
the  pipe  carefully  when 
the  core  is  ready  to  be 
drawn  ahead,  with  soil 
free  from  stones  to  a  depth 
of  a  few  inches.  This  soil 
is  to  be  tamped  down  care¬ 
fully,  evenly,  and  solidly. 

When  a  foot  or  two  of  that 
first  laid  is  thus  covered 
and  tamped,  the  core  is 
drawn  ahead  to  a  corresponding  distance,  but  no 
more,  and  the  cement  laid  around  it,  thus  adding 
a  foot  or  two  to  the  length  of  the  pipe.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  make  a  compact  and  tight 
joint,  or  the  pipe  will  leak.  It  is  well  to  add  a 
little  thickness  to  the  pipe  at  the  joints  to  secure 


perfection  in  them.  While  the  pipe-layer  is 
doing  this,  the  assistant  is  busy  covering  up  an 
equal  length  with  earth  in  the  manner  before 
described,  and  thus  proceeding  foot  by  foot  two 
ordinarily  smart  hands  will  lay  one  foot  per 


minute  with  case — or  at  least  two  such  have 
done  so.  A  pipe  thus  laid  is  practically  ever¬ 
lasting  ;  it  is  stone,  it  can  not  decay,  in  course 
of  time  it  becomes  harder  and  stronger,  it  adds 
no  impurity  to  the  water,  and  neither  worms 
nor  rust  corrupt  it,  as  in  wood  or  iron  pipes. 
Its  advantages  when  thus  laid,  over  earthen 
pipes  or  tiles  laid  in  short  lengths  cemented 
together,  is  that  the  pipe  is  one  homogeneous 
whole,  as  though  it  were  a  leaden  one;  while 
these  jointed  pipes  can  not  be  made  tight  at  the 
joints,  and  in  course  of  time  leak,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  are  perishable  and  fail. 

Figure  1  show's  the  process  described  above, 
the  form  of  the  ditch,  the  shape  of  the  com¬ 
pleted  pipe,  and  the  form  of  the  core.  The  bed 
for  the  reception  of  the  pipe  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ditch  should  be  round  and  not  square,  as  it 
is  accidentally  made  in  the  engraving,  and  only 
large  enough  to  receive  the  pipe  without  any 
waste  of  cement. 

Cement  drain-tiles  may  be  made  in  the  above 
manner  by  laying  the  cement  in  shorter  or 
longer  sections,  with  joints  between,  or  they  may 
be  made  in  molds,  which  would  be  preferable, 
although  more  labor  is  required. 

Figure  2  shows  the  process  of  making  the 
tiles  and  collars  ;  a  is  the  core  which  molds  the 
interior  of  the  tile,  b  is  the  mold  itself,  c  the 
finished  tile,  d  the  core  for  molding  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  caps  or  collars,  e  the  mold  in  which 
they  are  shaped,  and  /  the  finished  cap.  The 
preparation  of  the  cement  is  similar  to  that  pre¬ 


viously  described,  excepting  that  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  sand  may  be  used,  and  much 
coarser  sand, or,  indeed,  coarse  sifted  coal-ashes, 
will  answer  in  the  place  of  sand.  As  there 
is  no  pressure  of  water  to  provide  against,  and 
us  the  more  porous  they  are  the  better,  the 
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proportion  of  ingredients  is  varied,  so  as  to  give 
them  just  sufficient  tenacity  and  strength  to 
hold  together  and  resist  collapse  by  pressure  of 
the  earth  above  them.  When  the  material  is 
mixed,  the  mold  (b)  is  filled  with  it,  the  core  (a) 
is  forced  down  upon  tlie  cement,  which  is  mixed 
with  sufficient  water  to  render  it  quite  soft, 
until  it  touches  the  flanges  seen  at  each  end  of 
the  mold,  and  thus  the  tile  receives  an  even, 
square  shape  at  the  ends.  The  core  is  then 
covered  with  cement,  and  the  top  part  of  the 
mold  is  turned  down  over  it,  and  the  excess  of 
material  squeezed  out.  The  mold  with  the  con¬ 
tained  tile  is  pushed  on  one  side,  and  another 
filled  in  the  same  manner,  sufficient  molds  be¬ 
ing  needed  to  work  with  until  the  cement  has 
set  enough  to  be  turned  out.  The  number  re¬ 
quired  of  course  depends  on  the  rapidity  of  the 
workman.  The  caps  or  collars  are  made  in 
exactl}r  the  same  manner;  the  mold,  however, 
is  provided  with  flanges  placed  so  far  apart  as 
to  cut  the  collars  into  the  sizes  required,  three 
inches  in  length  being  about  a  proper  size. 
The  mold  ( e )  is  single,  no  upper  portion  being 
required,  as  the  collars  arc  much  better  in  the 
shape  of  half-circles  than  whole  ones.  They  are 
placed  with  greater  facility  when  in  this  shape, 
and  where  the  ground  is  solid,  as  in  clay  soil, 
and  the  bottom  of  the  drain  properly  shaped  to 
receive  the  tiles,  no  collars  are  needed  under 
them,  only  caps  over  the  joints  being  required. 

Figure  3  shows  the  position  of  the  tiles  and 
caps  in  the  drain  as  they  are  to  be  laid.  Far¬ 
mers  intending  to  drain  their  fields  who  are 
situated  at  a  distance  from  tile  manufactories  or 
from  railroad  stations,  can  very  conveniently 
and  profitably  make  use  of  the  method  above 
described.  The  great  loss  incident  to  the  carriage 
of  fragile  articles  such  as  drain-tiles  is  avoided 
and  much  expense  of  freight  saved,  the  carriage 
of  the  cement  alone  having  to  be  met,  which  is 
only  a  small  portiou  of  the  material  used,  the 
greater  bulk  being  sand,  sifled  coal-ashes,  or 
finely-broken  brick,  etc.,  where  coarse  sand  can 
not  easily  be  procured. 


Why  Thorough-bred  Bulls  are  Vicious. 


We  rarely  hear  of  a  common  or  scrub  bull 
being  vicious,  and  almost  as  rarely  do  we  hear 
of  a  thorough-bred  bull  that  is  not  so.  In  our 
judgment,  this  is  due  not  at  all  to  the  difference 
of  blood,  but  to  the  difference  of  treatment. 

The  common  bull  is  generally  kept  in  the 
same  field  and  in  the  same  stable  with  the  cows, 
and  is  in  all  respects  treated  in  the  same  way. 
He  is  accustomed  to  the  presence  of  man,  and 
to  all  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  farm  and  the 
road.  The  thorough-bred,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  usually  expected  to  be  vicious,  and  everything 
is  done  to  make  him  so.  He  is  confined  in  a 
box-stall  (usually  a  dark  one),  and  takes  his  ex¬ 
ercise  in  a  yard  that  is  surrounded  by  a  high 
fence,  witli  no  opportunity  to  become  familiar 
with  anything  but  his  single  keeper.  Too  often 
he  is  chained  by  his  neck  and  by  his  nose-ring, 
and  sees  only  his  attendant — who  usually  goes 
to  him  armed  with  a  club  or  a  whip,  and  who 
makes  it  evident  that  he  is  afraid  for  his  life 
while  in  his  presence.  This  is  enough  to  make 
a  bull,  or  a  horse,  or  a  man  cross  and  cantan¬ 
kerous,  and  we  have  no  right  to  expect  a  differ¬ 
ent  result  from  such  management. 

We  h  ave  had  practical  experience  of  the 
opposite  mode  of  treatment  in  the  cases  of  a 
number  of  Jersey  bulls,  and  always  with  good 
effect.  We  are  now  using  one  nearly  six  years 
old.  When  we  first  got  him,  four  years  ago,  he 


was  showing  the  effect  of  previous  mismanage¬ 
ment,  and  was  ready  to  bellow  and  paw  the 
ground  in  preparation  for  a  fight  at  the  sight  of 
every  man  who  -went  into  the  stable  or  field. 
Since  he  has  been  in  our  possession,  he  has  been 
treated  exactly  as  he  would  have  been  if  lie  had 
been  the  tamest  of  scrubs.  Tied  by  his  nose¬ 
ring  in  the  same  line  of  stalls  with  the  cows, 
fed  in  the  same  way,  patted  and  spoken  to  by 
all  who  passed,  he  has  become  as  docile  and 
quiet  as  an  ox,  and  strangers  go  into  the  open 
barn-yard  witli  him  without  even  attracting  his 
notice.  If  this  were  a  single  case,  the  result 
might  be  ascribed  to  the  temper  of  this  parti¬ 
cular  animal,  but  we  have  had  the  same  expe¬ 
rience  with  a  dozen  others,  and  we  have  never 
seen  a  bull  so  treated  that  was  vicious — nor  one 
kept  in  solitary  confinement  that  was  not  so. 


A  Farm  Level. 


T.  S.  Strobecker,  Venango  Co.,  Pa.,  sends  us 
a  model  of  a  farmer’s  level,  from  which  we 


A  SIMPLE  FARM  LEVEL. 


make  an  engraving.  He  thus  describes  it:  It 
consists  of  a  board  about  eight  feet  long,  both 
edges  being  straight  and  parallel,  with  sights 
attached  to  the  upper  edge.  An  upright  piece 
about  three  feet  long  is  dovetailed  into  the  board, 
or  otherwise  firmly  affixed,  at  right-angles  to 
it.  A  cord  and  plummet  is  attached  to  the  up¬ 
right  piece,  and  in  its  center  a  crease  is  made, 
also  at  right  angles  to  llu:  upper  edge  of  the 
board  carrying  the  sights.  It  can  be  rested  on 
blocks  on  a  staff,  which  may  be  pivoted  so  that 
the  level  may  be  used  on  ground  that  is  rough 
or  uneven.  The  upright  piece  is  handy  to 
plumb  walls ;  attached  to  the  board  it  is  useful 
to  level  foundations  or  cellars.  When  mounted 
on  a  staff,  it  may  be  used  for  many  purposes  as 
a  substitute  for  a  surveyor’s  level,  and  it  costs 
only  a  little  ingenuity  to  make  it. 

■ - -»  - - oOo- - ►-<. - 

Small  Artificial  Ponds  for  Fish. — 
“S.  L.,”  Fairfield,  Iowa,  asks  if  a  small  half¬ 
acre  pond  can  be  utilized  for  raising  fish,  and 
what  kinds  of  fish  can  be  raised  in  it.  The 
pond  is  six  feet  deep.  If  the  pond  is  fed  by 
springs,  and  the  water  does  not  get  above  70° 
in  the  summer,  trout  can  be  raised  in  it.  If 
there  is  a  good  stream  running  through,  or  if  it 
is  kept  uniformly  six  feet  deep,  the  smaller 
kinds  of  fresh-water  fish  will  live  in  it,  even  if  it 
is  much  warmer.  If  it  is  wanted  merely  for 
ornament,  gold-fish  may  be  put  in,  and  it  may 
be  planted  with  water-lilies,  to  make  shelter  for 
them.  If  fish  for  food  and  sport  are  wanted, 
black  bass  would  live  in  such  a  pond,  but  they 
would  need  to  be  fed  occasionally  in  summer 


to  make  them  grow  rapidly.  The  best  feed  is 
small  live  fish  and  insects.  Beef-lights  run 
through  a  sausage-meat  cutter  make  good  food. 
A  few  loads  of  coarse  gravel  should  be  put  into 
the  pond  in  wmler  three  or  four  feet  deep  for 
spawning-beds,  unless  the  bottom  is  gravel. 
Of  course,  in  so  small  a  pond,  not  a  great  many 
fish  can  be  raised.  The  growth  will  depend 
upon  the  liberality  with  which  they  are  fed. 

■  ■  «»  *  i 

Old  Pastures,  or  New? 


There  are  two  opinions  about  pastures.  One 
is  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  feed  only  newly- 
seeded  land,  using  it  not  more  than  two  years 
before  plowing  it  up  for  a  reseeding;  and  the 
other  to  let  it  remain  for  many  years,  allowing 
the  surface  to  become  fully  occupied  by  the 
native  grasses,  these  being  supposed  to  be  best 
adapted  to  develop  its  power  of  production. 

If  we  consider  this  question  according  to  the 
general  practice  of  farming  communities  in  this 
country,  we  can  not  hesitate  to  decide  that  the 
greatest  profit  will  follow  the  first-named 
method,  for  there  is  no  disputing  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  timothy,  red-top,  orchard  grass,  and 
red  clover,  newly  sown  on  a  well-prepared  and 
well-manured  soil,  will  produce  much  more 
forage  (and  of  a  highly  nutritious  kind)  than 
will  a  close  turf  of  blue-grass,  white  clover, 
etc.,  which  has  for  many  years  had  full  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  ground,  and  has  had  no  artificial 
stimulation.  The  difference  in  amount  will  be 
much  more  than  enough  to  repay  the  cost  of 
breaking  up,  manuring,  and  seeding. 

It  is  not  now  a  question  whether  the  c-ows 
will  do  better  on  one  kind  of  pasture  than  on 
the  oilier,  only  which  will  produce  the  largest 
money  profit.  If  a  single  cow  were  allowed  to 
roam  over  ten  acres  of  short  old  pasture,  pick¬ 
ing  up  her  whole  living  in  white  clover  and  the 
tender  sprouts  of  blue-grass,  there  is  no  deny¬ 
ing  that  she  would  give  more  milk,  more  butter, 
and  more  cheese  than  she  would  if  feeding, 
however  abundantly,  on  the  coarser  grasses  of 
an  artificial  pasture.  But  our  purpose  in  farm¬ 
ing  is  not  to  get  the  largest  possible  yield  from 
our  cows,  but  to  get  the  largest  possible  yield 
from  our  land.  The  cows  are  only  implements 
for  converting  the  products  of  the  field  into  the 
salable  products  of  the  dairy. 

An  average  first-class  cow  coming  in  in  May 
will  make  200  lbs.  of  butter  in  the  season  on 
good  natural  pasture,  but  she  will  require  at  least 
three  acres  of  land  for  her  exclusive  use.  At 
30c.  per  lb.,  the  season’s  produce  will  be  $60 — 
or  $20  per  acre.  On  a  good  artificial  pasture 
she  may  give  only  180  lbs.,  worth  $54,  but  she 
will  be  fully  supported  by  the  produce  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  acre.  Supposing  that  one  third  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  is  consumed  by  the  interest  on  the  extra 
number  of  cows,  and  by  the  cost  of  keeping  up 
the  pastures — which  is  surely  a  very  liberal 
allowance — wre  shall  have  $36  instead  of  $20  as 
the  return  per  acre.  In  addition  to  this,  we 
shall  make  ourselves  much  more  independent 
of  variations  of  the  seasons,  for  a  well-worked 
rich  meadow  is  far  less  injured  by  excessive 
drouth  than  any  natural  pasture  on  the  same 
soil  could  be.  This,  of  itself,  will  often  equal 
the  drawback  we  have  allowed  for  extra  cost. 

To  put  the  proposition  in  another  form,  we 
may  expect,  from  the  foregoing  calculation,  as 
large  a  cash  profit  from  ten  acres  of  artificial 
as  from  eighteen  acres  of  natural  pasture,  and 
there  would  be  far  less  risk  of  loss  from  unusual 
drouth.  It  is  not  proposed,  of  course,  that 
rough  or  waste  lands  should  be  used  for  artifi- 
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cial  pastures  (they  would  not'  repay  the  cost), 
only  that  such  fields  as  are  susceptible  of  pro¬ 
fitable  subjection  should  not  be  left  wild. 

How  nearly  natural  pastures  may  be  made 
equal  to  artificial  ones  by  the  use  of  the  harrow 
and  liberal  top-dressings  is  a  proposition  not 
considered  above.  The  cost  would  generally  be 
less  than  that  of  reseeding,  and  the  result 
equally  good.  In  any  case,  no  pasture — old  or 
new — should  ever  be  over-stocked. 


j 

Our  Forests. 

What  we  are  to  do  for  wood  and  timber  in 
the  next  generation  is  becoming  a  very  serious 
question.  It  is  estimated  that  eight  millions  of 
acres  are  stripped  of  their  forests  every  year  to 
supply  the  wants  of  our  present  population.  If 
these  eight  millions  were  left  to  grow  up  to 
wood  again,  or  if  as  large  a  territory  were  planted 
every  year,  the  fall  of  the  forests  would  excite 
no  alarm.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  There  is 
absolutely  no  system  in  our  preservation  of  for¬ 
ests,  and  almost  every  land-owner  follows  the 
impulse  of  immediate  profit.  A  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  our  farming  population  use  wood  for 
fuel,  and  the  destruction  of  forests  from  this 
source  is  immense.  On  almost  every  cultivated 
farm  the  breadth  of  forest  is  steadily  waning. 
If  there  be  any  exception  to  this  rule  it  is  in  the 
older.  States,  where  the  agricultural  population 
does  not  increase.  Our  railroads  consume  large 
quantities  for  fuel,  and  the  draft  for  ties  is  very 
large.  Every  mile  of  railroad  calls  for  two 
thousand  ties,  and  these  do  not  last  more  than 
seven  or  eight  years.  One  only  needs  to  visit 
the  lumber  regions  in  any  of  the  States  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  rapid  disappearance  of  forests  from 
those  large  tracts  put  down  in  the  census  returns 
as  uncultivated  lands.  The  steady  advance  in 
the  price  of  lumber  in  all  the  older  States  is 
probably  the  best  measure  we  have  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  evil.  Concerning  the  influence  of 
this  destruction  of  the  forests  upon  the  rainfall 
and  the  climate  there  is  much  discussion  and 
some  difference  of  opinion.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  climate  is  softened  by  the  shelter 
Which  woodlands  afford.  A  belt  of  evergreens 
inclosing  a  garden  in  any  of  our  Northern 
States  will  virtually  remove  it  three  hundred 
miles  south.  The  ground  is  not  frozen  so  deep 
in  winter,  the  snow  disappears  earlier,  and  fruits 
and  flowers  can  be  grown  with  certainty  that 
can  not  be  raised  outside.  The  advantages  of 
shelter  are  conceded  by  our  best  cultivators. 
The  rainfall  may  or  may  not  be  increased  by 
the  forests.  It  is  conceded  by  all  that  the  rain 
which  does  come  is  more  evenly  distributed, 
and  that  there  is  much  less  liability  of  damage 
from  floods  or  drouth.  It  is  pretty  well  settled 
in  European  countries  that  the  welfare  of  the 
farming  interest  demands  that  at  least  one  fifth 
of  the  whole  surface  of  a  country  should  be 
kept  in  forest.  More  crops,  and  of  better  qual¬ 
ity,  can  be  drawn  from  four  fifths  of  the  land 
with  this  protection  than  from  the  whole 
without  it. 

In  the  prairie  States  something  has  been  done 
from  necessity  to  meet  the  want  of  fuel  and  of 
shelter.  Wood  grows  with  great  rapidity,  and 
plantations  only  six  or  eight  years  old  yield 
Steady  supplies  of  fencing  and  fuel.  Illinois  has 
much  more  wood  than  when  the  State  was  first 
settled,  and  belts  of  timber  are  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing.  This  is  true  of  the  States  further  west. 
Kansas,  with  a  wise  forecast,  has  begun  to  legis¬ 
late  for  this  interest,  and  offers  special  privileges 
to  all  those  who  will  plant  trees  for  ten  years  to 


come.  California  has  just  appointed  a  State 
Arboriculturist  at  a  salary  of  $15,000  per  an¬ 
num.  The  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  employs  an 
industrial  agent,  who  devotes  special  attention 
to  the  planting  of  various  kinds  of  trees  on  that 
part  of  the  road  which  has  been  known  as  the 
Great  American  Desert,  and  where  it  was  for¬ 
merly  supposed  neither  farm  crops  nor  trees 
would  grow.  The  experiments  of  R.  S.  Elliott 
are  so  encouraging,  that  there  is  little  doubt,  of 
the  capacity  of  the  soil  and  climate  to  grow 
timber  in  all  this  region.  The  care  of  our 
forests  demands  immediate  attention  in  all  the 
States.  Eventually  we  shall  have  to  come  to 
the  European  system,  and  have  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  legislatures  who  shall  have 
power  to  regulate  the  cutting  of  forests,  and  to 
encourage  plantations  in  districts  where  there  is 
not  sufficient  shelter.  It  would  be  better  indeed 
if  the  end  could  be  accomplished  by  private  en¬ 
terprise,  but  thus  far  nothing  has  been  done  to 
correct  the  evil.  There  are  large  tracts  in 
almost  every  township  in  the  older  States  turned 
out  to  pasture  that  do  not  pay  the  taxes  laid 
upon  them.  The  public  good,  as  well  as  the 
interest  of  the  owners,  requires  that  these  tracts 
should  be  planted  with  forest  trees. 

...  .  -  O  4 - ■  »  9m . 

Fish-Scrap  or  Guano. 

We  have  received  from  a  correspondent  the 
following  questions  touching  fish-scrap : 

1.  AVhat  is  the  quantity  of  fish-scrap  obtain¬ 
able  ? 

2.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  article  ? 

3.  AVhat  is  the  loss  of  weight  in  drying? 

4.  Cost  of  manipulation? 

5.  Cost  of  freight  ? 

6.  What  is  the  market  price  of  the  manufac¬ 
tured  article  ? 

As  these  questions  interest  all  farmers  who 
buy  fertilizers,  we  answer  them. 

1.  The  quantity  of  fish-scrap  turned  out  from 
the  fisli-oil  factories  is  not  far  from  30,000  tons, 
annually.  The  business  is  prosecuted  from  the 
capes  of  Virginia  to  the  coast  of  Maine.  A 
great  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  manufacture  within  the  last  twenty 
years.  The  principal  fish  captured  are  the 
Alosa  menhaden ,  known  among  the  fishermen 
as  the  Bony  Fish,  AVhite  Fish,  and  Menhaden. 
They  swarm  all  along  our  coast  from  April 
until  October,  and  are  taken  in  greatest  numbers 
in  the  bays  and  estuaries  of  our  large  livers. 
They  are  mostly  taken  at  a  distance  from  the 
shore,  in  large  purse-nets.  They  are  loaded  into 
boats,  and  carried  immediately  to  the  factories, 
cooked  by  steam  in  large  vessels,  put  into 
hydraulic  presses,  which  squeeze  out  the  oil  and 
water,  and  leave  the  scrap-cake  quite  dry,  though 
it  still  contains  a  large  percentage  of  water.  It  is 
used  by  farmers  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
oil  works  in  this  crude  state,  either  taken  in 
bulk  or  bagged  and  barreled.  The  great  ob¬ 
jection  to  its  use  at  distant  points  is  the  cost  of 
transportation,  and  its  offensive  smell.  Various 
devices  are  resorted  to,  to  meet  these  objections. 
The  scrap  is  sometimes  treated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  or  mixed  with  dried  peat  or  with  plaster. 
But  this  makes  a  manure  of  uncertain  value, 
and  the  farmer  does  not  know  just  what  lie  is 
buying.  The  great  desideratum  is  some  econom¬ 
ical  process  of  drying  and  pulverizing,  by  which 
we  can  have  a  concentrated  fertilizer  of  uniform 
value,  that  can  be  used  in  drills,  or  sown  broad¬ 
cast,  evenly,  over  the  land.  Several  claim  to 
have  found  this  process,  and  are  about  to  put 


the  article  upon  the  market.  AVe  presume  it 
will  soon  be  advertised.  AVe  have  no  doubt  a 
fine  dust  can  be  made  from  fish-scrap,  worth 
at  least  two  thirds  as  much  as  Peruvian  guano, 
by  analysis,  and  which  can  very  likely  be  sold 
for  forty  to  forty-five  dollars  per  ton. 

2.  The  cost  of  the  raw  material  varies  with 
the  abundance  of  fish,  and  the  demand  for  con¬ 
centrated  fertilizers.  Three  years  ago  fish-scrap 
was  selling  at  $25  per  ton,  because  there  was 
a  great  demand  for  it  by  the  manufacturers  of 
superphosphate  of  lime.  There  was  so  much 
adulteration  and  cheating  in  this  article,  that 
fish-scrap  has  been  declining  for  the  last  two 
years,  and  can  now  be  bought  at  the  factories 
for  about  $10  per  ton.  3.  The  loss  in  drying 
should  be  about  40  per  cent,  if  the  fish  have 
been  subjected  to  powerful  pressure.  It  will 
lose  nearly  this,  dried  upon  a  platform  in  the 
summer  sun.  4.  The  cost  of  manipulation  will 
depend  upon  the  process  used.  The  cheapest 
we  know  of,  costs  about  five  dollars  a  ton  for 
the  dry  article.  Of  course  every  inventor  thinks 
his  own  machine  the  most  economical.  5.  The 
freight  on  the  raw  material  is  of  the  lowest  class, 
as  the  factories  arc  all  upon  tide-water,  and  sail- 
vessels  can  be  used.  The  manufactured  article 
is  inodorous,  or  nearly  so,  and  can  be  put  up  in 
bags  or  barrels,  and  shipped  at  the  same  cost 
as  other  articles.  6.  The  market  price  of  the 
fish-dust  must  depend  mainly  upon  the  amount 
of  ammonia,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  it 
contains.  Farmers  want  a  good  article,  and 
are  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  it. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes. — Mr.AV.  L.  Ileuser, 
of  New  York,  noticing  the  statement  in  a  recent 
Ogden  Farm  Paper  concerning  the  difficulty  of 
eradicating  the  roots  of  this  plant  from  a  soil  on 
which  it  has  been  grown  as  a  crop,  states  that 
the  following  plan  is  adopted  in  Germany,  where 
the  plant  is  cultivated  over  considerable  tracls; 
it  has  its  place  in  rotation  before  winter  grain. 
After  the  crop  has  been  removed,  sheep  are 
tethered  on  the  land  with  long  ropes  (or  turned 
loose  if  there  are  fences).  The}7  eat  off  the 
young  sprouts  as  fast  as  they  appear,  and  the' 
plant  dies  for  want  of  the  support  which  it  can 
only  receive  from  leaves.  By  the  time  the 
summer-fallow  is  to  be  broken  up  for  the  grain 
the  artichokes  will  have  disappeared. 

The  Thanksgiving-  Turkey. 


Some  one  has  said  that  our  national  bird  is 
not  the  Eagle,  but  the  Turkey.  This  present 
month  of  November  brings  Thanksgiving-day, 
and  the  most  interesting  period  of  the  turkey’s 
life — its  death.  Thanksgiving  has  become  a 
national  holiday,  and  what  is  Thanksgiving 
without  turkey  ?  It  must  be  a  poor  family,  in¬ 
deed,  that  does  not  find  a  turkey  on  its  dinner- 
table.  The  general  demand  for  turkeys  on  this 
holiday  is  anticipated  by  the  breeders,  who  late 
in  October  begin  to  fatten  for  the  market.  The 
best  turkeys  that  come  to  the  markets  of  New 
York  and  other  Eastern  cities  are  raised  along 
the  shores  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island, 
where  the  returns  from  the  turkey  flo.ck  form  no 
small  part  of  a  farmer’s  income.  The  great  bulk 
of  the  fowls  sold  in  New  York  comes  from  the 
AVest,  where  not  so  much  pains  is  taken  in 
fattening  as  in  the  localities  referred  to,  and  on 
account  of  the  long  travel  the  birds  do  not  come 
to  market  in  such  good  order  (especially  if  the 
weather  is  mild)  as  do  those  raised  near  at  hand. 
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One  of  our  artists,  who  lives  in  the  turkey- 
raising  portion  of  Connecticut,  lias  sent  ns  a 
Thanksgiving  picture  which  shows  various 
scenes  in  this  branch  of  farming.  Turkeys  are 
usually  regarded  as  difficult  to  raise,  and  the 
scene  entitled  “Young  Turkeys”  shows  one  of 
the  methods  adopted  to  secure  success.  The 
broods  of  young  are  placed  in  simple  board- 
pens  a  foot  or  more  high,  and  kept  there  until 
they  become  large  and  strong  enough  to  get 
over  the  barrier.  This  prevents  the  mortality 
that  attends  young  birds  that  are  allowed 
to  wander  with  the  old  ones  in  wret  grass. 

The  scene  of  roosting  shows  the  primitive 
and  general  waj’  in  which  turkeys  dispose  of 
Ihemselves  for  the  night.  If  left  to  their  own 
instincts,  they  will  select  as  a  rdp sting-place  the 
limbs  of  a  tree,  the  peak  of  a  building,  or  other 
lofty  spot.  -If  taught  when  they  first  begin  to 
roost,  they  may  soon  be  made  to  go  regularly 
to  roosts  prepared  for  them  under  the  shelter  of 
a  shed.  This  is  a  matter  of  no  little  importance 
when  fattening  time  comes,  as  they  take  on  fat 
more  rapidly  when  under  cover  than  when  ex¬ 
posed  t,o  chilly  and  stormy  nights,  as  they  are 
if  they  roost  upon  trees,  etc.  Fattening  com¬ 


mences  about  six  weeks  before  killing-time. 
During  the  summer  the  birds  have  picked  up  a 
good  share  of  their  own  living  as  they  roamed 
far  and  wide.  At  this  time  the}'  need  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  fattening  food,  and  to  be  kept  as  quiet 
as  possible.  In  order  that  the  change  of  diet 
may  not  be  too  sudden,  it  is  the  custom  of  the 
most  successful  raisers  to  begin  with  a  mixture 
of  oats  and  buckwheat.  At  the  end  of  a  week 
corn  is  substituted  for  the  oats,  and  after  another 
week  the  buckwheat  is  slopped,  and  the  birds 
are  fed  upon  corn  altogether.  The}1-  are  fed  as 
much  as  they  will  eat,  the  corn  being  supplied 
always  at  one  place,  and  scattered  upon  the 
ground  or  grass  that  they  may  feed  slowly. 

Most  of  those  who  raise  turkeys  kill  for  the 
Thanksgiving  sales.  The  birds  will  grow  larger 
and  weigh  more  if  kept  until  Christmas,  but  the 
profit  is  not  found  to  be  so  great.  The  birds 
are  fed  nothing  upon  the  morning  of  killing. 
The  flock  is  driven  into  a  dark  barn,  and  the 
birds  brought  out  one  by  one  with  as  little  dis¬ 
turbance  as  possible.  The  most  common  way 
of  killing  is  to  sever  the  head  by  a  blow  with  a 
sharp  hatchet,  and  hold  the  bird  until  its  strug¬ 
gles  cease.  Sometimes  the  bird  is  thrust  into  a 


barrel,  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  until  it  is 
through  bleeding.  The  picking  should  be  done 
at  once  before  the  body  is  cold.  The  tail- 
feathers  and  wing-feathers,  except  those  of  the 
extreme  joint,  are  first  pulled  out,  and  then  the 
feathers  of  the  body  are  removed,  beginning  at 
the  breast.  Great  care  is  taken  in  picking  not 
to  tear  the  skin,  as  any  blemish  of  this  kind 
diminishes  the  market  price.  After  the  princi¬ 
pal  feathers  are  off,  the  removal  of  pin-feathers 
is  usually  done  by  women.  Western  poultry, 
which  has  to  go  a  long  distance  to  market,  is 
always  sent  without  being  drawn,  as  it  is  found 
to  keep  better  if  no  air  is  admitted  to  the  cavity 
of  the  body.  The  turkeys  raised  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  are  generally  drawn.  A  circular  cut  is 
made  around  the  vent  by  means  of  a  sharp  pen¬ 
knife,  and  the  entrails  carefully  pulled  out 
through  the  opening.  The  turkeys  are  laid 
upon  their  backs  and  allowed  to  cool ;  the  skin 
is  pulled  over  the  neck  and  tied  securely. 
When  thoroughly  cooled  the  birds  are  ready 
for  packing,  which  should  bo  done  in  clean 
boxes.  Many  tons  are  shipped  each  November 
from  the  agricultural  towns  along  the  coasts  of 
Long  Island  Sound  and  Narragansett  Bay. 
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Lyon’s  Turtle-head  ( Ghelone  Lyoni). 

The  common  Turtle-head,  Snake-head,  or 
Balmony  ( Chelone  glabra )  is  very  frequent  in 
wet  and  swampy  places,  where  its  clusters  of 
white  or  rose-colored  flowers  are  quite  conspi- 


splendens  compacta  alba.  That  is  a  good  deal 
of  a  name,  and  none  hut  a  very  fine  plant  could 
carry  it.  We  have  seen  only  a  small  pot-plant, 
but  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  found  very 
effective  when  used  in  contrast  with  the  well- 
known  brilliant  scarlet  one.  Mr.  Cliitty  exhi- 


Buckwheat  Family,  one  which  contains  the 
Persicaries,  Knot-weeds,  Smart-weeds,  and 
other  well-known  aggressive  plants.  This  spe¬ 
cies,  as  its  name  indicates,  came  from  the  East, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Europe 
by  Tournefort,  who  found  it  at  the  base  of 


ORIENTAL  polygonum.  —  (Polygonum  orientale.) 


lyon's  turtle-head.— ( Chelone  Lyoni.) 


cuous  during  the  late  summer  and  the  autumn 
months.  Last  spring  we  received  from  Iloopes, 
Bro.  &  Thomas,  of  West  Chester,  Pa.,  a  speci¬ 
men  of  another  species,  which  is  much  showier 
than  the  one  just  referred  to,  and  which  pos¬ 
sesses  sufficient  beauty  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  in 
our  herbaceous  borders.  This  species,  Ghelone 
Lyoni ,  which  we  may  call  Lyon’s  Turtle-head, 
is  found  in  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina. 
The  stem,  which  in  favorable  soil  grows  three 
feet  or  more  in  high),  is  more  or  less  branched, 
and  produces  its  flowers  in  dense  spikes  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches.  The  flowers,  which  are 
rather  smaller  and  more  erect  than  in  our 
Northern  species,  are  of  a  bright  purple  color, 
and  these,  together  with  the  ample  foliage  and  a 
pleasing  habit,  make  the  plant  a  very  desirable 
one  in  a  collection  of  herbaceous  perennials. 


A  White  “  Scarlet”  Sage. — While  our 
garden  was  all  aglow  with  the  brilliant  flowers 
of  the  Scarlet  or  Mexican  Sage,  Salvia splendens, 
in  one  of  its  several  garden  forms,  W'e  were 
much  'pleased  to  receive  from  Mr.  H.  E.  Chill}’, 
of  the  Bellevue  Gardens,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  a 
flowering  plant  of  a  variety  of  the  same  Sage 
with  pure  white  flowers.  To  call  it  a  white 
“scarlet”  sage  is  rather  a  contradictory  nomen¬ 
clature,  but  we  prefer  it  to  that  given  it  by  the 
European  florist  who  originated  it  —  Saltia 


bited  the  plant  at  the  recent  annual  exhibition 
of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 
where  it  attracted  much  attention,  and  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  society  a  first-class  certificate. 

"■  .  "<»-« - — - - 

The  Oriental  Polygonum,  or  Prince’s 
Feather. 


Some  of  the  old-fashioned  plants  that  were 
formerly  very  common  are  now  becoming  quite 
rare.  Some  of  these  old  plants  we  would  not 
willingly  spare,  while  we  are  glad  to  see  the 
places  of  others  occupied  by  more  pleasing 
ones.  Sun-flowers,  Love-lies-bleeding,  the  large 
yellow  Marigold,  and  the  Prince’s  Feather  are 
in  our  minds  associated  with  tumbled-down 
fences  and  neglected  front-yards,  and  where 
these  arc  the  extent  of  the  attempt  at  flower 
culture  we  expect  to  see  the  missing  window- 
panes  supplied  by  an  old  hat  or  a  bunch  of 
rags.  Those  who  do  not  thus  associate  the 
Prince’s  Feather  with  poverty-stricken  dwell¬ 
ings  may  find  in  it  something  of  a  certain  coarse 
kind  of  beauty.  A  good  specimen  has  a  strong 
stem  six  feet  or  more  high,  large  leaves,  each  of 
which  has  at  its  base  a  sheath  surrounding  the 
stem,  and  long  spikes  of  bright  rose-colored 
flowers.  The  botanical  name  for  the  plant  is 
Polygonum  orientale,  and  it  belongs  to  the 


Mount  Ararat.  Besides  the  name  Prince’s 
Feather,  it  is  also  called  “Ragged  Sailor”  and 
“  Kiss-me-over-tlie-garden-gate.”  The  plant 
comes  readily  from  self-sown  seeds,  but  does 
not  show  much  tendency  to  spread  and  become 
a  troublesome  weed,  though  it  is  sometimes 
found  naturalized  in  waste  places  near  towns. 

- -  . - —a  Ot— - -  - - 

The  Willow-leaved  Amaranth. 

In  an  article  upon  Amaranths,  we  gave  last 
month  an  account  of  our  experience  with  three 
species  or  varieties,  and  the  reasons  for  our 
lack  of  satisfactory  results.  Since  then,  we 
have  seen  in  the  grounds  of  others  specimens  so 
fine  as  to  make  us  feel  that  for  once  a  plant  has 
fully  warranted  the  extravagant  descriptions 
given  it  abroad.  Indeed,  as  our  climate  is  much 
more  favorable  for  such  plants  than  that  of 
England,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  TV'illow- 
leaved  Amaranth  (Amarantus  salicifolius)  at¬ 
tains  greater  perfection  here  than  there.  The 
finest  specimen  we  have  seen  was  at  Wood- 
netlie,  the  country-seat  of  H.  IV.  Sargent,  Esq., 
at  Fislikill  Landing,  N.  Y.  He  has  several 
specimens,  but  one  in  particular  is  full  ten  feet 
high,  with  branches  of  proportionate  length. 
The  leaves  at  the  top  of  the  main  stem  and  the 
branches  are  of  a  most  brilliant  carmine  color. 
This  plant  was  indeed  a  fine  sight,  whether  seen 
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at  a  distance  or  from  a  near  point  of  view,  and 
its  size  much  exceeds  that  of  any  we  have  seen 
recorded.  Mr.  Peter  Henderson  lias  been  very 
successful  with  this  plant  at  Jersey  City,  as  lias 
Mr.  Chitty  at  Paterson.  Both  these  gentlemen 
made  the  mistake  of  following  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  English  growers,  and  planting  it 
in  masses,  while  Mr.  Sargent’s  is  a  single  plant, 
standing  against  a  background  of  green. 

The  Willow-leaved  Amaranth  is  destined  to 
become  very  popular  now  that  this  year’s  expe¬ 
rience  has  shown  the  conditions  of  success  and 
failure.  It  should  be  always  grown  in  single 
specimens,  and,  as  suggested  in  a  former  article, 
never  be  checked  in  any  manner  in  its  growth. 


Notes  from  the  Pines. 

Melons. — The  past  season  has  been  an  un¬ 
favorable  one  for  melons.  There  was  not  so 
much  trouble  from  insects  as  usual,  but  the  fre¬ 
quent  rains  about  the  time  of  ripening  prevented 
them  from  acquiring  proper  sweetness.  Of  a 
dozen  or  more  varieties  that  were  tried,  Ward’s 
Nectar  was  by  far  the  best.  I  thought  this 
could  not  be  excelled,  but 

James  Vick  sent  me  a  basket  of  fruit  from 
Rochester  that  quite  took  the  conceit  out  of  me. 
It  is  a  variety  which  he  has  cultivated  for  twenty 
years  without  a  name.  We  might  express  its 
excellence,  and  in  a  manner  associate  the  grow¬ 
er’s  name  with  it,  by  calling  it  Vic(7r)tor. 

Strawberries  have  during  the  past  summer 
been  sadly  injured  by  the  white  grub.  The 
vines  were  mulched,  and  the  Ogden  Farmer, 
who  was  here  one  day,  thought  that  the  mulch 
attracted  the  grub.  I  can’t  sec  why,  as  they 
often  attack  vines  that  never  were  mulched. 

Centaurea  Clementii,  of  which  I  received 
a  specimen  from  Mr.  II.  E.  Cldtty,  of  Bellevue 
Nursery,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  promises  to  be  very 
effective  in  garden  decoration.  It  lias  not  such 
finely'-cut  leaves  as  C.  gymnocarpa ,  but  it  is 
whiter,  and  of  a  remarkably  graceful  habit.  It 
is  fine  for  baskets  and  vases. 

Brackets  are  useful  things  where  one  wishes 
to  train  vines  of  any  kind  against  the  house. 
It  is  bad  for  both  vines  and  house  to  nail 
directly  to  the  siding.  I  use  iron  brackets  which 
project  about  four  inches.  One  being  placed 
above  and  the  other  below,  a  wire  is  stretched 
between  them,  and  the  climber  tied  to  the  wire. 
In  this  way  the  plant  is  kept  from  contact  with 
the  building,  and  lias  a  free  circulation  all  around 
it.  The  brackets  may  be  had  at  the  hardware 
stores,  at  wholesale,  for  five  or  six  cents  each. 
They  are  also  very  convenient  for  stretching 
wires  horizontally. 

Artjndo  Donax,  the  variegated  form,  has 
grown  taller  with  me  this  season  than  I  have 
before  seen  it.  Quite  ten  feet  high,  and  flower¬ 
ing.  A  large  clump  of  it,  surrounded  by  a  row 
of  Galadium  eseulenlum ,  made  an  odd  combina¬ 
tion,  but  an  exceedingly  effective  bed. 

Sowing  Seeds  of  herbaceous  perennials  is 
done  at  last.  It  was  near  the  end  of  September 
before  I  could  find  time,  and  would  have  been 
rather  late  had  I  not  sown  in  boxes  which  are 
put  into  a  cold-frame.  Those  who  have  tried 
sowing  flower-seeds  in  shallow  boxes  will  not 
sow  many  in  the  open  ground.  A  shallow  box 
two  or  three  inches  deep  is  used.  A  grocer’s 
soap-box  will  make  two  or  three.  The  box  can 
be  placed  on  the  work-bench,  and  the  sowing 
done  much  more  carefully  and  neatly  than 
when  one  is  obliged  to  stoop — to  say  nothing  of 


avoiding  the  backache.  In  weeding  and  re¬ 
moving  the  plants  for  pricking  out,  the  box  can 
be  taken  to  any  convenient  place,  and  the  work 
done  more  expeditiously  ami  more  at  ease  than 
when  the  young  plants  are  in  the  open  border. 

A  Sowing  Board  is  very  convenient  with 
scarce  and  valuable  seeds.  I  do  not  know  who 
first  proposed  it,  but  I  am  much  obliged  to  him 
for  the  hint.  It  is  a  strip  of  any  thin  smooth 
board  that  will  just  go  across  the  box.  With 
seeds  so  rare  that  one  wishes  to  make  every  one 
tell,  they  are  laid  upon  the  board  and  moved 
one  by  one  towards  the  edge  at  regular  dis¬ 
tances  apart.  When  the  seeds  are  placed  just 
as  it  is  desired  to  have  them  in  the  soil,  they  are 
carefully  pushed  off  one  by  one  into  a  little 
drill  previously  made  for  them.  It  does  not 
take  half  so  long  to  do  it  as  it  does  to  de¬ 
scribe  it. 

Making  Drills  for  small  seeds  is  best  done 
by  pressing  the  edge  of  a  lath  or  thin  board 
into  the  previously-smoothed  soil.  This  makes 
a  drill  that  is  perfectly  smooth  at  the  bottom — 
where  the  seeds  can  .be  distinctly  seen,  and  if 
the  sowing  is  not  properly  even  it  can  be  made 
so,  which  can  not  well  be  done  in  a  rough  drill 
made  by  scratching  the  soil. 

That  Choyote. — Last  spring  there  was  in¬ 
troduced  at  the  Farmers’  Club,  under  the  absurd 
name  of  “Mexican  Bread-fruit,”  and  as  a  new 
discovery,  a  member  of  the  Squash  family,  the 
Chocho  or  Choyote,  Secldum  cdule.  It  is  a  very 
common  plant  in  the  West  Indies  and  other 
tropical  countries,  and  has  been  known  and 
grown  for  ages.  It  has  succeeded  in  some  of 
the  Gulf  States,  but  is  entirely  useless  with  us. 
I  obtained  a  plant  through  the  kindness  of  the 
gentleman  who  brought  it  before  the  Club,  and 
planted  it  out.  It  was  carefully  protected  by 
glass  until  hot  weather  came,  and  barely  re¬ 
mained  alive  for  several  weeks.  When  it  started 
to  run,  how  it  did  go !  It  was  said  to  require 
an  area  of  18  feet — better  say  180.  Wishing  to 
give  it  every  opportunity  to  do  its  best,  I  checked 
it  but  very  little.  If  frost  does  not  come  pretty 
soon  I  shall  have  to  give  up  the  whole  place 
to  it.  It  runs  worse  than  a  member  of  Con¬ 
gress.  It  is  on  the  tomato  trellises,  it  is  in  the 
pear-trees,  it  covers  the  pig-pen,  it  drapes  a  high 
rail-fence,  and  is  invading  my  neighbor’s  pre¬ 
mises.  One  branch  is  headed  straight  for  New 
York,  where  it  may  arrive  if  the  season  is  long 
enough.  It  is  now  the  first  week  in  October, 
and  as  no  flower  has  yet  shown  itself,  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  fruit  can  not  be  regarded  as  encouraging. 

Grapes  have  on  the  whole  done  well  with 
me  this  year,  and  I  will  give  my  experience 
with  some  of  the  important  varieties,  hut  as  this 
article  is  rather  long  the  grape  talk  had  better  go 
in  a  separate  one. 


Grapes  at  the  Pines. 


Geography. — About  ten  miles  north-west  of 
New  York.  Topography. — The  hanks  of  a 
fresh-water  river,  and  about  25  feet  above  it. 
Soil. — A  very  light  sandy  loam.  Climate. — 
Much  mixed,  especially  last  winter.  This  is  the 
third  year  of  most  of  the  vines  of  my  little 
vineyard,  though  I  have  a  few  old  vines. 

Concord  has  been  better  than  usual,  which  I 
attribute  to  the  fact  that  there  have  been  so  few 
insects  to  injure  the  foliage. 

Martha. —  “You  want  Martha.”  Perhaps 
“you”  do,  but  I  do  not.  Its  only  claim  to 
popularity  is  its  being  white;  for  the  rest,  it  is  a 


very  sweet,  pasty,  bad-flavored  fruit.  It  bore 
well,  and  half  the  crop  was  left  on  the  vines  as 
not  worth  the  trouble  of  picking,  when  there 
were  so  many  better  grapes. 

Black  Hawk. — I  have  had  this  vine  for  five 
years,  and  have  at  last  succeeded  in  seeing  the 
fruit.  Why  was  this  variety  ever  sent  out  ?  It 
is  a  fox,  of  the  poorest  kind,  without  a  single 
good  quality,  except  very  robust  foliage. 

Wilder. — This  is  one  of  the  Rogers  hybrids 
(No.  4),  and  like  all  of  that  set  is  a  most  rampant 
grower.  The  fruit  witli  me  has  been  very  fine, 
both  bunch  and  berry  of  good  size,  and  the 
quality  satisfactory.  I  think  that  tins  variety 
will  contest  with  the  Concord  for  popularity. 

It  seems  to  have  all  the  good  qualities  of  that 
variety  while  it  is  of  finer  appearance. 

Barry  (which  is  Rogers’s  No.  43)  set  a  good 
crop  of  fruit,  but  it  began  to  drop  before  it  was 
fairly  ripe. 

Essex. — A  great  bearer  of  large  brownish  ber¬ 
ries,  with  no  especial  quality  to  commend  them. 

Salem  does  not  seem  disposed  to  fruit  with  me. 

I  have  vines  three  and  six  years  old,  and  not  a 
good  bunch  upon  either. 

Ives  set  a  full  crop,  but  not  a  berry  ripened  ; 
they  all  cracked  and  rotted  just  when  they 
should  begin  to  color.  I  was  surprised  at  this, 
as  it  has  been  considered  the  surest  of  grapes. 
Mr.  S.  B.  Parsons  raises  it  in  great  perfection  at 
Flushing.  It  is  popular  at  the  West  as  a  wine 
grape,  and  some  value  it  for  the  table,  but  in  my 
estimation  it  is  inferior  to  the  Concord. 

Creveling  has  the  disadvantage  of  not  making 
a  good  bunch,  but  aside  from  this  it  has  hardly 
a  fault.  The  fruit  ripens  early'- ,  is  of  excellent 
quality,  and  keeps  well  upon  the  vine.  Its 
straggling  bunch  unfits  it  for  a  market  grape, 
but  for  home  use  it  has  few  superiors. 

Eumelan  mildews  worse  than  any'  variety  I 
have.  There  are  some  twenty  vines,  three  yrears 
old,  which  lost  their  leaves  before  the  small  crop 
was  ripe.  A  vine,  six  years  old,  gave  a  fair  * 
crop.  It  often  makes  a  poor  bunch,  but  those  on 
my  old  vine  were  sufficiently'  full.  Quality  fine. 

Senasqua  and  Croton  were  both  badly  cut 
back  byr  the  winter,  but  the  first-named  bore  a 
small  crop.  It  is  earlier  than  I  supposed,  and 
as  to  quality  I  consider  it  the  best  black  grape 
in  the  market. 

Walter  set  a  few  bunches,  but  the  leaves  mil¬ 
dewed. 

Delaware. — This  needs  a  rich  soil,  but  it  will 
do  well  on  a  poor  one  after  the  vine  gets  large. 

It  is  so  good  that  it  is  worth  waiting  for. 

• - -  -«■■- - —  ©*— — >  — - 

The  Potato-Rot. 


The  disastrous  effects  of  the  potato-rot  this 
year  in  England — three  fourths  of  the  crop  be¬ 
ing  destroyed — will  awaken  an  interest  in  the 
matter  in  this  country.  Probably  few  of  the 
active  cultivators  of  the  present  day  recollect 
the  former  visitation  of  this  scourge  and  the 
descriptions  then  given  of  it.  In  view  of  the 
possible  appearance  of  this  destructive  disease 
among  us — for  the  last  time  its  advent  here 
followed  close  upon  that  in  Europe — we  will 
endeavor  to  briefly  state  what  it  is. 

The  potato-rot  is  caused  by  a  minute  fungus 
— Peronospora  infestans  —  a  statement  which 
conveys  but  little  information,  and  we  are  at 
once  met  by  the  difficulty'  of  explaining  it  to 
the  average  reader  who  has  not  studied  the 
form  of  vegetation  to  which  the  fungus  belongs. 
The  fungus  affects  the  potato  leaf,  stem,  and 
tuber.  Let  us  assume  that  these,  as  are  all  other 
vegetables,  are  made  up  of  cells,  small  closed 
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cavities  of  microscopic  size,  roundish  or  long-, 
according-  to  tire  part  of  the  plant  in  which  they 
may  be.  A  cross-cut  of  either  the  leaf,  stem,  or 
tuber  would  appear  under  the  microscope  much 
like  a  honeycomb,  it  being,  like  that,  made  up  of 
cells.  This  being  in  brief  the  structure  of  the 
plant  infested,  let  us  consider  the  fungus.  The 
potato-rot  fungus  is  a  minute,  microscopic 
plant,  but  a  plant  for  all  that  as  much  as  the 
potato  itself  is.  We  are  familiar  enough  with 
the  larger  fungi,  the  mushrooms  and  toadstools, 
which  show  on  a  large  scale  much  the  same 
manner  of  growth  as  the  small  fungi.  When  a 
gardener  wishes  to  raise  mushrooms  he  puts 
some  spawn  in  a  bed  of  manure.  Soon  the 
spawn  begins  “to  run,”  and  the  manure  is  filled 
with  whitish  cobwebby  threads,  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  After  some  weeks,  mushrooms  ap¬ 
pear  above  the  surface  of  the  bed.  To  compare 
the  vegetation  of  the  mushroom  with  our  com¬ 
mon  plants,  the  white  threads  of  the  spawn 
(mycelium  of  the  botanists)  may  be  compared  to, 
as  they  serve  the  purpose  of,  the  roots,  stem, 

V  f/g./  , 


and  leaves  of  ordinary  plants,  and  the  mush¬ 
rooms,  which  alone  appear  above  the  surface  of 
the  bed,  represent  flowers  and  fruit.  The  mush¬ 
rooms  only  appear  when  the  mycelium  or  spawn 
which  is  running  and  branching  in  the  manure 
attains  sufficient  strength  to  reproduce  itself  by 
means  of  the  above-ground  portion.  Now,  the 
potato  fungus  has  a  similar  manner  of  growth, 
but  its  mycelium  or  spawn,  instead  of  reveling 
in  a  bed  of  manure,  finds  its  home  in  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  plant.  It  lives  in  the  cells  already 
mentioned,  and  runs  from  one  to  the  other,  be¬ 
ing  nourished  by  their  contents  and  substance. 
After  a  while,  the  mycelium  having  become 
sufficiently  strong,  it  throws  up  reproductive 
organs,  corresponding  to,  though  unlike  in  ap¬ 
pearance  to,  mushrooms,  and  this  is  the  visible 
mold  or  rot  that  is  seen  in  the  stem  and  leaf' 
of  the  potato.  The  fungus  has  two  ways  of 
propagating.  First,  by  the  mycelium  or  spawn, 
which  branches  and  spreads  in  the  tissues 
of  the  potato,  just  as  the  root  of  quack-grass  or 
Canada  thistle  will  spread  through  the  soil.  It 
lives  on  the  already  prepared  food  in  the  plant, 


and  needs  no  leaves,  while  the  smallest  portion 
of  it  will  go  on  and  grow  and  rapidly  multiply, 
and  the  fungus  is  propagated  in  this  way  just 
as  we  multiply  a  plant  of  a  higher  order  by 
cutting  of  the  root  or  stem.  The  rust,  blight,  or 
rot,  as  it  appears  above  the  surface  of  the  stem 
or  leaf,  is,  when  examined  by  the  microscope,  a 
collection  of  club-shaped  threads  (fig.  1),  which 
ultimately  produce  an  exceedingly  minute  dust 
or  spores  (fig.  2),  which  in  the  fungus  answer  the 
purpose  of  seeds.  These  spores  are  so  small  that 
they  can  be  carried  about  in  the  air,  or  be  trans¬ 
ported  unobserved  while  lodged  on  other  bodies. 
From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
the  potato-rot  fungus  we  have  to  deal  with  an 
exceedingly  subtle  enemy.  It  can,  in  the  first 
place,  work  great  damage  inside  of  the  tissues 
of  the  plant  before  its  ravages  are  apparent,  and 
it  is  propagated  by  spores  or  dust  so  minute 
as  to  escape  detection.  This  being  a  brief  his¬ 
tory  of  the  fungus,  which  science  has  made  out 
in  much  greater  detail,  it  will  be  asked,  What 
remedy  has  science  to  offer?  We  are  sorry  to 
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be  obliged  to  reply.  None.  Some  varieties  are 
less  liable  to  attack  than  others,  and  it  is  grati¬ 
fying  to  know  that  our  American  varieties, 
notably  those  raised  by  Mr.  Goodrich  and  their 
descendants,  are  especially  exempt.  It  would 
be  well  that  the  importation  of  foreign  seed- 
potatoes  were  stopped.  At  all  events,  we  ad¬ 
vise  no  one  to  plant  an  English  potato  as  long 
as  the  present  trouble  continues.  Secondly, 
should  the  disease  break  out  on  any  farm,  no 
potatoes  should  he  sent  out  from  it  under  any 
circumstances.  This  will  not  absolutely  pre¬ 
vent  the  disease  from  spreading,  but  will  do 
much  to  prevent  it. 

■ - » 

Tiie  Hardiness  of  Tropical  Seeds.  — 
Some  of  the  tropical  plants  of  our  gardens 
are  killed  by  the  slightest  frost,  and  one  would 
suppose  that  their  seeds  would  have  their 
vitality  destroyed  by  the  cold  of  our  winters. 
That  such  is  not  the  case  is  shown  by  the 
Tomato,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  common  observation 
that  this  comes  readily  from  self-sown  seeds. 


This  season  we  devoted  a  bed  that  was  last  year 
occupied  by  Cannas  to  other  plants,  and  were 
much  annoyed  by  the  appearance  of  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  seedling  Cannas.  Job’s  Tears  ( Coix 
Lachryma ),  a  very  tender  tropical  grass,  has  be¬ 
come  almost  a  weed  with  us.  So  with  the 
ornamental  Amaranths;  they  make  themselves 
at  home,  and  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  find 
that  in  a  few  years  the  now  rare  Amarantus 
salicifolius  had  become  a  common  weed. 


Preserving  Roots. 

Market-gardeners  and  those  who  have  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  vegetable  roots  to  keep 
for  winter  use  will  of  course  pack  them  in 
trenches,  but  the  family  supply  is  usually  kept 
in  the  cellar.  When  put  loosely  into  bins  and 
barrels,  the  roots,  if  the  cellar  be  a  dry  one,  be¬ 
come  shriveled  and  injured  before  spring. 
This  difficulty  is  avoided  by  packing  in  dry 
sandy  earth — the  sandier  the  better.  We  scrape 
off  a  cart-load  of  soil  from  a  piece  that  has  been 
recently  harrowed,  and  use  this  for  the  roots. 
Beets,  carrots,  salsify’-,  parsnips,  horseradish, 
etc.,  are  laid  in  boxes  or  barrels,  as  may  be 
most  convenient,  with  plenty  of  earth  distri¬ 
buted  among  them.  In  this  manner  the  roots 
are  preserved  perfectly  fresh,  and  should  any 
chance  to  decay,  which  is  rarely’  the  case,  all 
odors  are  prevented  from  escaping  by  the  earth. 

Flower-roots,  such  as  dahlias,  caladiums,  and 
cannas,  may  be  successfully  preserved  by  the 
use  of  earth,  which  for  them  may  be  quite  dry. 
These  tropical  roots  not  only  need  to  be  kept 
dry,  but  warm,  and  if  the  cellar  is  a  damp  one 
they  can  hardly  be  preserved.  A  spare  closet 
in  a  part  of  the  house  where  there  is  no  danger 
of  freezing  is  preferable  to  a  cellar  for  these. 
- - - — — *»«-»— - — - - 

Thawing  and  Freezing  of  Cold-Frames. 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 

A.  Leavens  &  Co.  ask  the  question,  “How 
much  freezing  and  thawing  plants  of  lettuce, 
cabbages,  etc.,  will  stand  without  being  de¬ 
stroyed?”  In  former  articles  I  have  taken  the 
ground  that  the  thawing,  instead  of  being  inju¬ 
rious,  is  a  necessity  for  their  safety’.  In  doing 
so  I  know  I  run  in  direct  opposition  to  a 
large  majority  of  my  brethren,  but  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  yearly 
increasing  in  extent,  confirms  me  that  I  am  cor¬ 
rect,  and  I  am  further  assured  in  my  opinion 
by  knowing  that  there  is  not  a  market-gardener 
in  this  vicinity  but  whose  practice  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  cold-frames  is  the  same  as  my’  own, 
though  if  the  question  was  asked  some  of 
them  if  thawing  and  freezing  did  not  injure 
plants,  the  answer  might  be  in  the  affirmative, 
so  universally  has  the  dogma  been  accepted. 

The  gentlemen  also  ask:  “now  long  can 
frozen  plants  be  kept  from  the  light  under  shut¬ 
ters?” — Much  would  depend  on  atmospheric 
conditions.  If  the  temperature  ranged  at  night 
from  25*  to  32° — merely  sufficient  to  mildly 
freeze  the  plants — they  might  remain  in  good 
condition  for  four  or  five  weeks,  but  if  subjected 
to  a  zero  atmosphere,  without  change,  as  many 
day’s  might  prove  injurious.  A  very  common 
practice  with  cold-frames  in  this  vicinity  is,  if 
the  plants  are  frozen  in  the  frames  previous  to 
a  snow-storm,  we  allow  them  to  be  covered  up 
by  the  snow  often  for  two  or  three  weeks,  pro¬ 
vided  that  it  is  deep  enough  to  protect  the 
plants  from  severe  frosts,  as  in  that  condition 
the  plants,  though  excluded  from  light,  are  sub¬ 
jected  only  to  a  temperature  of  from  probably 
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the  fungus  OF  THE  potato-rot. — Peronospora  infestans.) 

Fig.  1.  The  f  ungus  as  it  appears  on  stems  (a)  and  leaves  (l-K  Fig.  2.  Spores  in  different  states.  Fig.  3.  Zoospores. 
The  two  figures  at  the  right ,  marked  b  and  c,  show  the  mycelium  penetrating  the  cells  of  the  plant. 
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25°  to  32°,  which  simply  keeps  them  dormant. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  plants  are  not 
frozen  when  snow  covers  the  glass,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  remove  the  snow  in  three  or  four 
days  after  falling,  else  the  plants  will  become 


Fig.  1.— MUSKINGUM  PEAR. 

blanched,  and  made  so  tender  that  they  will  be 
unable  to  resist  severe  weather  that  may  follow. 


The  Beach  or  Sand  Plum. 

There  grows  along  our  coast,  from  Maine  to 
the  Gulf,  a  species  of  plum  which  does  not  seem 
to  have  received  much 
attention  from  culti¬ 
vators.  It  is  the  Beach 
Plum,  Prunus  mari- 
tiina,  and  is  called  in 
some  localities  the 
Sand  Plum.  It  is 
found  growing  close 
to  the  sea  among  the 
blowing  sands  of  the 
beach,  and  often  at  a 
distance  of  twenty 
miles  inland.  When 
found  at  a  distance 
from  the  sea  it  is  so 
much  changed  in  ap¬ 
pearance  by  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  soil  and  situ¬ 
ation  that  it  has  been 
taken  for  distinct  spe¬ 
cies,  and  the  plant  has 
been  described  by 
botanists  under  half  a 
dozen  or  more  differ¬ 
ent  names.  The  tree, 
or  rather  shrub,  is 
seldom  more  than 

five  feet  high,  oftener  only  two  or  three,  and  has 
numerous  stout  branches,  which  are  usually 
prostrate,  and  more  or  less  covered  by  the 
shifting  sand.  The  color  of  the  stem  is  a  very 
dark  purple,  almost  black,  and  the  young 
shoots  are  brown,  dotted  with  orange.  The 
shape  of  the  leaves  is  shown  in  the  engraving; 


they  are  smooth  on  the  upper  surface  and 
somewhat  downy  below ;  they  are  much  finer 
on  the  plants  that  grow  upon  the  beach  than 
upon  those  found  inland.  The  fruit  is  from 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter,  glob¬ 
ular,  and  varying  in  color  from  crimson  to 
dark  purple,  and  having  a  fine  bloom.  The 
shrub  flowers  in  May  and  June,  and  ripens 
its  fruit  in  September.  The  fruit  varies  in 
different  plants,  not  only  in  color  and  size, 
but  in  quality — some  specimens  being  quite 
pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  others  very  harsh 
and  acerb.  It  is  highly  prized  by  those  who 
live  near  the  shore  for  making  preserves, 
and  it  is  often  seen  offered  for  sale  in  the 
markets  of  seaport  towns.  As  this  fruit 
presents  so  great  a  tendency  to  vary  in  its 
wild  state,  -we  are  surprised  that  no  attempts 
have  been  made  to  improve  it  by  cultiva¬ 
tion.  If  a  good  variety  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  it  would  be  valuable.  The  wild 
plant  is  very  ornamental  when  in  fruit ; 
the  specimen  from  which  the  fragment  was 
taken  for  the  engraving  was  loaded  with  fruit, 
which  in  different  stages  of  ripeness,  and 
with  its  fine  bloom,  was  an  attractive  shrub. 
Our  principal  object  in  calling  attention  to 
this  plum  is  the  promise  it  holds  out  of  being 
useful  as  a  stock  on  which  to  bud  or  graft 
the  cultivated  varieties.  It  would  flourish 
upon  the  poorest  soils,  and  it  is  very  likely 
that  it  would  prove  a  dwarfing  stock. 

The  Muskingum  Pear. 

We  have  in  our  garden  six  trees  of  this 
admirable  variety  of  pears,  and  have  watched 
their  bearing  for  four  years.  It  has  more  good 
qualities  to  recommend  it  for  general  cultiva¬ 
tion,  as  an  early  fruit,  than  any  pear  of  its  sea¬ 
son  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  tree 
is  a  vigorous  grower,  makes  a  handsome  head, 
and  in  good  soil  bears  uniformly  large  crops 
every  year.  The  illustrations  (figures  1  and  2) 
give  a  very  good  idea  of  the  appearance  of  a 


tender,  melting,  juicy,  of  a  sweet,  high,  aro¬ 
matic  flavor.  August  15th  to  September  10th. 
Native  of  Ohio.  We  find  it  perfectly  hardy 
here,  and  a  great  grower.  And  it  is  probably 
well  adapted  to  a  much  more  northern  locality.” 


THE  BEACH  BLUM. 

specimen  of  medium  size,  entire  and  in  section. 
Cole  describes  the  fruit  thus:  “Rather  large; 
roundish  to  obovate ;  greenish  yellow,  with 
many  dark  specks,  and  much  russet,  seldom  a 
brownish  blush ;  stem  long,  medial,  in  a  narrow 
cavity ;  calyx  slight,  open,  in  a  slight  or  with 
no  depression ;  flesh  yellowish  white,  very  fine, 


Fig.  2.— SECTION  OF  MUSKINGUM  PEAK. 

In  Southern  Connecticut  the  fruit  begins  to 
ripen  early  in  August,  and  lasts  through  the 
month.  It  holds  on  to  the  tree  with  great  tenacity, 
and  will  rot  upon  the  stem  if  it  is  not  picked  in 
season.  If  the  fruit  is  picked  just  before  it  be¬ 
gins  to  turn  yellow,  there  is  no  tendency  to  rot 
at  the  core.  It  ripens  throughout  at  the  same 
time,  and  is  as  nice  eating  as  an  epicure  could 
desire.  It  is  in  season 
for  four  weeks,  com¬ 
ing  in  just  after  the 
Madeleine  and  lap¬ 
ping  on  to  the  Bart- 
letts.  It  might  well 
be  substituted  for  the 
Bloodgood,  which  is 
a  much  smaller  fruit, 
with  a  shorter  season, 
and,  in  our  yard,  of 
inferior  quality.  The 
wood  also  is  diseased, 
and  this  we  believe  is 
a  common  fault  of 
this  much  lauded 
variet3r.  It  also  might 
take  the  place  of  the 
Dearborn’s  Seedling, 
which,  though  an  ex¬ 
cellent  fruit,  is  of 
small  size.  The 
Muskingum  bears  so 
abundantly  every 
year,  that  we  think 
it  would  make  an 
excellent  variety  for 
market  cultivation.  It  is  very  fair,  remarkably 
solid,  and  cooks  well.  Connecticut. 

[We  seldom  publish  an  article  like  the  above 
without  receiving  many  letters  of  inquiry,  and 
we  would  say  that  the  Muskingum  Pear  is  to 
be  found  in  the  catalogues  of  all  large  nurseries, 
and  that  we  have  no  trees  for  sale. — Ed.] 
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63?”  ( For  other  Household  Items,  see  “  Basket  ”  payee.) 


White  Wire-Ware. 


Every  one  can  not  have  table  articles  in  silver  of 
beautiful  form  and  workmanship.  We  see  no  rea¬ 
son  why  beauty  of  form  should  belong  only  to 
costly  materials.  The  French  are  much  in  advance 


of  us  in  this  respect,  as  with  them  nearly  as  much 
taste  is  displayed  in  the  fashioning  of  articles  of 
tin,  iron,  and  copper  as  in  the  more  costly  metals. 
Persons  of  moderate  means  have  as  lively  a  love  of 
the  beautiful  as  those  who  are  wealthy,  and  we 
welcome  every  attempt  that  brings  pleasing  and 
artistic  things  within  their  means.  Recently  there 
have  appeared  in  our  furnishing  stores  articles  made 


of  tinned  twisted  wire,  of  which  many  arc  not  only 
graceful  in  form,  but  useful  articles  of  table  furni¬ 
ture.  To  be  sure,  they  are  only  of  tinned  wire, 
but  if  kept  properly  rubbed  up  they  may  well  pass 
for  silver,  and  the  cost  is  very  moderate. 

We  can  not  enumerate  the  various  articles  made 
in  this  ware,  but  give  a  few  selected  from  the  large 
stock  kept  by  our  friend  Baldwin,  38  Murray  street. 


Fig.  3.— PICKLE-CASTER. 

Fig.  1  shows  a  stand  for  a  coffee  or  tea  pot.  In 
fig.  2  we  have  a  fruit-basket,  which  is  really  hand¬ 
some,  and  when  filled  with  fruit  would  grace  any 
table.  Figure  3  shows  a  stand  for  a  pickle-jar; 
these  are  made  double,  to  hold  two  jars,  and  casters 
are  made  of  the  same  material.  A  bouquet  or 
flower-holder  is  shown  in  figure  4.  It  is  a  grace¬ 
fully-shaped  tapering  glass,  supported  in  a  frame 


of  the  twisted  wire.  Toast-racks,  comb  and  brush- 
holders,  paper-receivers,  and  a  great  variety  of 
other  conveniences  are  made  in  the  same  material. 

a  i  '■  ■'  t  — — -  —  ■  ■  ■ 

Home  Topics. 

BY  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 

A  Little  Rest. — Miss  Peabody,  in  speaking  of 
establishing  kindergartens,  says:  “No  one  person 
could  possibly  endure  such  absorption  of  life  in 
labor  unrelieved,  and  consequently  two  or  three 
should  unite  in  the  undertaking,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  relieve  each  other  from  the  enormous  strain 
on  life.” 

Then  think  of  the  mothers.  I  know  very  well 
that  there  arc  mothers  of 
large  families  (even  in  our 
day  when  children  are  born 
with  natures  that  demand 
greater  care  and  finer  cul¬ 
ture  than  their  ancestors 
did)  who  feel  very  little 
concern  for  their  children 
except  to  feed  and  clothe 
them  and  send  them  to  the 
schools  provided  for  their 
religious  and  secular  edu¬ 
cation.  But  some  of  us  re¬ 
alize  that  the  demand  made 
upon  mothers  by  the  en¬ 
lightened  spirit  of  our  day 
is  greater  than  mothers 
with  our  present  poor 
preparation  of  health 
and  culture  can  endure. 

It  is  not  so  much  what  we  do  as  what  we  see 
ourselves  unable  to  do  that  is  driving  us  mothers 
distracted  nowadays.  The  kindergarten  solves 
the  difficult}',  only  some  of  us  must  do  the  best 
we  can  without  its  aid,  it  is  so  slow  in  coming. 

Of  course  the  minister  must  have  his  annual 
vacation,  and  teachers  must  have  their  holidays, 
but  where  and  when  shall  a  mother  find  rest? 

This  question,  to  which  I  could  find  no  possible 
answer,  was  summarily  settled  for  me  by  “  our 
visitors,”  of  whom  mention  has  heretofore  been 
made.  I  was  told  to  pack  up  my  things  and  go 
home  to  “  mother’s  ”  for  a  visit  of  four  weeks.  1 
suggested  two  weeks,  and  we  compromised  on 
three.  All  the  lions  I  saw  in  the  way  were  removed, 
and  I  went — much  more  for  the  children’s  sakes 
than  for  my  own.  The  eldest  and  the  second  child 
remained  at  home  in  the  care  of  my  lady  visitor — a 
most  motherly  woman  and  an  educated  physician. 
I  feared  she  was  undertaking  too  great  a  task — to 
keep  house  for  her  husband  and  mine  and  our  two 
children,  with  no  assistance.  But  it  was  her  own 
plan,  and  was  cordially  advised ;  and  when  I  came 
homo  she  was  not  sorry  that  she  had  undertaken 
the  task.  Neither  was  I.  More  good  results  came 
of  it  than  were  dreamed  of  in  our  planning. 

Children  need  some  variety  in  their  care  and 
education.  A  wise  friend  told  me  two  years  ago 
that  what  seemed  to  him  at  the  time  a  great  and 
irreparable  calamity  to  his  children  had  really 
seemed  to  prove  the  best  thing  for  their  develop¬ 
ment.  They  were  early  left  motherless,  and  since 
then  there  have  been  several  changes  in  their  home 
and  management — always  pretty  good  care,  but  not 
invariable.  The  other  day  he  wrote  me:  “I  am 
glad  you  do  not  worry  yourself  to  death  about  the 
disagreeable  peculiarities  of  your  children.  L — 
did  that  almost  literally,  and  it  incapacitated  her 
for  doing  her  best  by  them.  And  now  they  arc 
almost  model  children,  and  it  has  not  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  repression  either,  or  only  in  a  slight 
degree.”  Then  he  gave  us  two  pages  of  happy 
father-talk  about  his  children,  now  nine  and  seven 
years  old. 

The  more  thoroughly  a  woman  is  a  mother,  in 
heart  and  soul  as  well  as  in  name,  the  more  does 
she  need  opportunities  of  rest  and  assistance  in 
her  labors.  No  individual  assistance  can  do  for 
mothers  and  for  children  what  the  kindergarten  is 
destined  yet  to  do. 

Madam  Kriege  says  :  “  It  is  the  mother’s  mission 


Fig.  4.— FLOWER- 
HOLLEll. 


to  enter  into  the  child’s  nature,  to  live  its  life,  to 
understand  its  impulses,  to  feel  its  needs ;  to  bring 
her  love,  her  sympathy,  her  wisdom,  to  this  work 
of  leading  the  child  along  the  dark  path  of  early 
life,  and  to  make  it  acquainted  with  its  relations  to 
nature,  to  its  fellows,  and  through  these  to  bring 
it  into  a  conscious  relationship  to  its  Heavenly 
Father.” 

I  think  there  is  not  a  nobler  mission  on  earth 
than  that.  But  if  this  mother  who  ought  to  do  all 
that  for  her  babe,  and  who  longs  to  do  it,  is  the 
mother  also  of  two  or  three  more  young  children 
scarcely  yet  amenable  to  reason,  with  all  the  mis¬ 
chiefs  and  necessities  of  childhood ;  if  she  has  to 
be  not  only  their  wise  guide  and  tender  friend,  but 
also  their  seamstress,  cook,  and  washerwoman ; 
and  if  she  must  also  have  the  ordering  of  an  es¬ 
tablishment,  and  is  expected  to  follow  the  fashions 
in  dress  even  afar  off — then,  I  say,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  insane  asylums  are  so  well  filled,  and  that 
so  many  men  are  looking  for  their  second 
and  third  and  fourth  wives;  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  children  have  so  poor  home  training.  Let  us 
accept  all  lawful  means  of  refreshment,  and  all 
possible  aids  in  our  work. 

Good  Books  for  Mothers.— First  let  me  men¬ 
tion  Madam  Matilda  H.  Kriegc’s  new  book,  from 
which  I  have  just  quoted.  I  found  this  awaiting 
me  on  my  return  from  my' visit,  and  it  was  the 
book  of  books  I  most  desired  to  see  just  then, 
having  read  Hearth  and  Home’s  commendatory 
notice  or  ivelcome.  The  Christian  Union  seems 
to  think  that  the  “  average  parent  ”  will  not  be 
able  to  get  much  from  the  book,  while  it  commends 
it  to  the  careful  reading  of  the  “  professional  edu¬ 
cator  and  the  profounder  student.”  But  it  seems 
to  be  written  for  parents,  especially  for  mothers. 
It  is  a  philosophical  book,  but  exceedingly  inter¬ 
esting.  It  gives  the  philosophy  underlying  the 
Kindergarten.  Madam  Kriege  and  her  daughter 
are  the  leading  kindergarten  educators  in  this 
country.  This  book,  “The  Child;  its  Nature  and 
Relations,”  treats  particularly  of  very  vonug  chil¬ 
dren,  and  is  altogether  the  best  book  I  know  of 
about  the  education  of  babies  from  the  first  dawn 
of  intelligence.  If  women’s  minds  were  not  kept 
feeble  by  the  poor,  trashy  literature  too  many  of 
them  feed  upon,  and  belittled  by  such  constant 
consideration  of  dress-trimming  and  other  trivial¬ 
ities,  this  book  would  find  many  more  readers 
among  mothers  than  it  can  hope  to  find  at  present. 

But  here  is  Miss  Alcott,  who  gives  a  deal  of  wis¬ 
dom  in  a  very  fascinating  form.  I  have  only  lately 
read  her  “Little  'Women,”  “Little  Men,”  and 
“Old-fashioned  Girl.”  All  are  useful  books  for 
mothers  to  read.  We  shall  understand  the  little 
men  and  women  under  our  care  all  the  better  if  wo 
get  acquainted  with  the  life-like  ones  Miss  Alcott 
shows  us,  and  it  will  help  us  to  keep  up  courage 
and  faith  while  we  wait  for  the  upspringing  and 
fruitage  of  the  good  seed  we  are  trying  to  sow' 
patiently  and  cheerfully. 

Under-Clothing  for  Cold  Weather. — I  have 
written  on  this  subject  before,  but  there  seems  to 
be  need  of  precept  upon  precept.  Of  late  I  have 
been  learning  better  ways  than  I  knew  before. 

For  children  of  three  years  and  over  there  is 
nothing  better,  perhaps,  than  an  under-garment 
clothing  the  body  from  the  neck  and  WTists  to  the 
heels,  much  like  the  night-drawers  children  wear. 
They  may  bo  made  with  a  plain,  easy,  high-necked 
waist,  with  long,  straight  sleeves,  and  with  open 
drawers  sewed  to  the  waist.  The  drawers  should 
be  rather  full  at  the  top,  but  small  enough  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  leg  to  go  inside  the  stocking, 
reaching  to  the  heel,  or  leaving  no  gap  above  the 
shoe.  “Doctors  disagree ”  about  the  material  of 
this  under-garment,  some  recommending  woolen 
and  some  cotton.  Taking  into  account  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  washing  woolen  without  shrinking  it,  and 
the  disagreeable  sensation  many  skins  experience 
in  wearing  it,  probably  the  best  way  in  most  cases 
is  to  have  this  under-garment  made  either  of  cot¬ 
ton-flannel  or  of  thin  cotton-cloth,  with  a  similar 
garment  of  warm  woolen  material  over  it.  Buttons 
at  the  wuist  support  the  other  under-clothing. 
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There  are  many  sensible  ladies  in  these  United 
States  now  wearing  under-garments  similar  to  those 
just  described.  Among  them  the  preference  is 
usually  given  to  thin  cotton  material  for  the  suit 
next  the  body,  with  a  suit  made  of  woolen  (white 
flannel,  gray  ladies’-clotli,  or  red  flremeu’s-flannel) 
in  the  Same  fashion  worn  over  the  cotton  suit  in 
winter  weather.  With  two  such  woolen  suits  for 
frequent  changes,  to  give  opportunity  for  thorough 
airing  and  sunning  of  the  woolens,  they  require 
very  little  washing.  The  cotton  next  the  body 
takes  up  the  perspiration,  etc.,  and  this  gets  the 
good  weekly  washing.  The  woolen  suit  when 
taken  off  weekly  for  a  change  need  only  be  exposed 
to  pure  air  and  sunlight  for  a  day  or  two  to  purify  it 
properly,  washing  it  only  when  it  visibly  requires  it. 

If  men  wear  cotton  under  their  woolen  shirts, 
the  woolen  may  be  treated  in  the  same  wa}-,  and 
men  who  are  not  engaged  in  dirty  work  can  wear 
their  woolen  shirts  all  winter  with  very  little  wash¬ 
ing,  purifying  them  by  air  and  sunshine  each  week 
when  changes  arc  made.  Ladies’  cloth  shirts  shrink 
less  than  common  flannel. 

Squirrel  Stews. — I  was  told  long  ago  that  com¬ 
mon  red  squirrels  make  very  good  food,  but  our  first 
and  second  attempts  at  cooking  them  were  not  very 
successful.  Perhaps  a  part  of  the  fault  was  in  the 
dressing,  but  now  I  know  that  I  did  not  cook  them 
long  enough.  In  the  region  where  we  live  red 
squirrels  arc  so  thick  (or  were  until  the  late  “  dis¬ 
pensation”  overtook  them)  that  they  do  a  deal  of 
mischief  to  corn,  etc.  Half-a-dozen  of  these 
marauders  make  a  nice  dish  to  set  before  as  many 
grown-up  people  who  relish  fresh  meat  for  dinner. 
The  squirrel  lives  upon  the  best  of  food,  and  lives 
a  free,  active  life,  but  its  very  activity  gives  its 
muscles  a  tendency  to  toughness.  Tins  can  bo 
overcome  by  sufficient  boiling.  In  the  first  place, 
it  must  be  carefully  skinned  and  dressed  while  yet 
warm.  If  llie  entrails  are  left  in  the  animal  until 
the  body  is  cold  they  will  injure  the  flavor  of  the 
meat  more  or  less.  Put  them  in  cold  water  enough 
to  cover  them,  and  skim  the  pot  carefully  when  it 
comes  to  boiling  (this  always  in  boiling  or  stewing 
meat  or  in  making  soup).  Two  hours’  gentle 
boiling  is  not  too  much  for  young  squirrels, 
and  three  hours  for  old  ones.  Never  season 
them  until  they  are  done  tender,  and  then  you  will 
add  salt  and  cream,  or  a  bit  of  butter,  according  to 
your  judgment.  A  little  thickening  (a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  flour  stirred  smooth  in  half  a  cup  of 
milk  or  water)  stirred  in  while  the  pot  is  boiling 
will  make  a  nice  gravy.  Pour  the  whole  over  slices 
of  bread  or  split  gems.  The  strong  flavor  of  squir¬ 
rels  comes  from  the  fat.  Cut  this  all  away  care¬ 
fully  before  cooking. 

I  suppose  everybody  knows  that  gray  squirrels 
are  good  eating.  Red  ones  are  just  as  good  when 
well  cooked,  only  they  are  smaller. 

• - -»  < - - 

Chicken  Stuffing. 


“  Mollie  Wants  to  Know  ”  how  to  make  good 
chicken  stuffing,  does  she  ?  Well,  I  don’t  profess 
to  know  much  about  cooking;  I’ll  fix  your  puzzles, 
paint  your  pictures,  write  your  letters,  and  eat 
your  dinners  for  you  while  you  do  the  cooking ; 
but  if  there  be  one  article  of  culinary  construction 
which  I  do  understand  it  is  chicken  stuffing,  and 
this  is  how  I  make  it  (that  is,  if  I  have  to  make  it 
by  reason  of  being  without  a  cook.  “  Oh  !  yes,  ’m, 
indade  I’ll  have  to  lave;  the  docthur  says  it’s  the 
debility  I  got,  an’  that  I  haven’t  a  bit  of  muscle  in 
my  whole  body.”  Of  course,  then  I  have  to  go 
into  the  kitchen  on  my  muscle,  and  this  is  how  I 
make  the  chicken  stuffing) :  Three  teacupfuls  of 
grated  bread-crumbs  rubbed  through  a  colander 
(don’t  let  a  drop  of  water  come  near  those  crumbs, 
and  take  out  every  bit  of  crust) ;  one  teacupful 
of  very  finely-chopped  beef-suet;  two  thirds  of  a 
teacupful  of  chopped  parsley ;  a  good  pinch  of 
sweet  marjoram  and  summer-savory ;  the  grated 
rind  of  one  lemon ;  some  grated  nutmeg,  pepper, 
andjsalt.  Now  bind  all  these  ingredients  together 
with  one  or  two  beaten  eggs,  stuff  your  chickens, 


boil  or  roast  them,  and  invito  me  to  dinner  that  I 
may  see  you  enjoy  that  stuffing.  Aunt  Sue. 


How  shall  we  Keep  Thanksgiving-Day! 

The  poor,  poor  stomach  !  What  crimes  against 
digestion  are  committed  in  the  name  of  Thanks¬ 
giving  !  Our  customs  smack  somewhat  of  heathen¬ 
ism,  or  would  if  the  overloading  of  the  stomach 
done  on  Thanksgiving-day  were  really  done  in  the 
name  of  religion. 

Don’t  I  believe  in  Thanksgiving  festivals  ?  Indeed 
I  do.  But  “  enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast,”  aud  a 
great  deal  better  than  too  much.  WThat  I  wish 
to  enter  my  protest  against  is  the  great  variety  of 
food  offered  at  a  single  meal,  and  the  indigestibility 
of  most  of  it.  The  pie-crust  alone  which  is  eaten 
on  that  day  adds  much  to  the  ill  health  of  indivi¬ 
duals,  and  greatly  increases  the  sum  total  of  our 
national  dyspepsia.  I  speak  feelingly,  for  I  was 
wretched  for  two  days  after  la6t  Thanksgiving-day 
in  consequence  of  the  very  small  amount  of  pie¬ 
crust  I  ate  that  day.  I  was  away  from  home,  and 
in  a  part  of  the  country  where  fresh  apple-pie  was 
a  rarity.  I  left  upon  my  plates  as  much  of  the 
chicken  pie-crust  and  of  the  crust  of  fruit  pie  as  I 
dared  and  pay  any  regard  to  good  manners — but, 
oh  !  the  lard  !  I  understood  then  for  the  first  time 
why  such  a  cry  is  made  about  the  indigestibility  of 
pie-crust,  for  I  was  not  brought  up  on  anything 
like  that.  Now,  pie-crust  can  be  made  very  nice 
and  palatable  arid  wholesome — not  “puff  paste,” 
but  sensible  crust  for  good  fruit-pies.  Use  much 
less  than  the  usual  recipe  of  shortening,  and  eschew 
lard  totally.  Good  sweet  butter  or  cream  are  the 
only  kinds  of  shortening  hygiene  allows.  Many 
people  who  abhor  pork  use  lard  for  shortening, 
but  it  is  a  distinction  without  an}'  real  difference. 

But  to  the  pie-crust.  A  little  baking-powder 
(at  the  rate  of  a  tea-spoonful  to  a  quart  of  flour) 
will  insure  lightness.  If  you  are  afraid  of  the 
“neutral  salts”  left  in  bread  or  crust  after  the  acid 
and  alkali  unite  and  effervesce,  and  dare  not  put 
your  faith  in  Horsford’s  bread-preparation,  use 
good  cream,  either  sour  or  sweet,  without  any 
soda.  Let  your  oven  be  waning  in  heat  when  you 
set  the  pies  in,  but  hot  at  that  moment,  aud  set  the 
pies  upon  the  bottom.  This  do  for  the  sake  of 
baking  (he  bottom  crust  before  it  gets  soaked  with 
the  fruit  juice. 

IIow  can  an  intelligent  Christian  woman  set 
mince-pies  before  her  family  ?  If  you  make  them 
so  plain  that  they  will  not  hurt  anybody,  who  cares 
to  eat  them  ?  They  only  taste  good  when  they  are 
so  spiced  that  no  stomach  but  the  strongest  can 
digest  them  without  suffering,  aud  such  things 
finally  break  down  the  strongest  stomach. 

To  make  such  conglomerations  as  mince-pie, 
pound-cake,  old-fashioned  fruit-cake,  and  the  regu¬ 
lation  plum-pudding,  and  expend  the  thankfulness 
.  of  our  hearts  over  food  prepared  in  the  most 
health-destroying  manner,  is — well,  isn’t  it  blas¬ 
phemous?  For  just  see!  Here  we  have  the  most 
delicious  fruits  sweetened  and  flavored  all  ready 
for  the  eating,  and  such  au  abundance  of  beautiful 
and  nutritious  vegetables  which  need  only  the 
simple  preparation  of  cleaning  and  softening  with 
heat  and  water  to  be  made  fit  to  set  before  any 
creature  with  unvitiated  tastes.  Aud  shall  we  or¬ 
dain  our  Thanksgiving-day,  and  then  set  all  God’s 
bounteous  autumn  store  in  the  background  while 
we  weary  and  heat  ourselves  making  artificial  pre¬ 
parations  which  tickle  the  depraved  palate,  but  do 
injury  to  the  whole  body  ? 

It  is  a  good  time  to  have  those  particular  goodies 
which  are  too  rare  or  scarce  for  every-day  use.  For 
most  people  roast  turkey  comes  under  that  head. 
That  is  my  idea  of  a  feast — to  choose  a  few  delicious 
viands  and  spread  a  bountiful  table  with  those.  I 
would  have  plenty  of  these  feasts,  too — one  for 
Thanksgiving,  one  for  Christmas,  one  for  New- 
Year,  one  for  Fourth  of  July,  one  for  each  child’s 
and  each  parent’s  birthday,  and  one  for  each  family 
anniversary.  A  particular  kind  of  choice  fruit,  or 
game,  or  good  (but  not  dyspeptic)  cake  or  pie,  or 
nuts,  or  ice-cream,  might  celebrate  each  anniver¬ 


sary.  One  special  good  thing  is  enough,  with  other 
wholesome  every-day  fare,  but  more  than  one 
“goody  ”  is  admissible,  if  there  is  harmony  in  the 
flavors,  and  no  “death  in  the  pot”  in  the  way  of 
unwholesomeness.  It  used  to  be  thought  that 
you  must  cook  a  little  of  everything  you  had  iu  the 
house,  but  we  are  outgrowing  that  childishness  I 
trust,  as  we  are  learning  more  about  harmonies  of 
flavor  and  more  about  the  stomach’s  requirements 
and  powers  of  endurance.  And  persons  once 
seemed  to  feel  obliged  to  eat  a  little  of  everything 
upon  the  table.  Jean  Mace  tells  of  a  man  who 
died  suffocated  from  excess  of  food  after  one  of  the 
great  public  dinners,  and  “his  stomach  was  found 
so  distended  that  it  alone  occupied  more  than  one 
half  his  inside.”  Beware  of  a  similar  fate  ! 

Of  course  eating  is  not  the  only  event  of  Thanks¬ 
giving-day.  A  thankful  heart  is  the  great  thing! 
And  that  we  should  have  every  day  of  our  lives, 
for  there  is  no  life  so  bare  and  hard  that  it  has  no 
cause  of  thankfulness.  Reel. 


Chopped  Pickle. 


What  we  call  Chopped  Pickle  goes  also  under 
the  name  of  Chow-Chow,  Picklette,  Higdum,  etc. 
It  is  liked  by  most  persons,  is  readily  made,  and  ad¬ 
mits  of  the  use  of  a  number  of  articles.  There  is 
no  particular  rule  for  making  it,  and  the  basis  may 
be  of  whatever  pickle-making  material  is  most 
abundant.  We  have  just  put  up  our  winter  stock, 
and  this  time  made  it  as  follows.  Green  tomatoes 
furnished  the  largest  share,  then  there  were  nearly 
ripe  cucumbers  with  the  seeds  removed,  cabbage, 
onions,  and  green  peppers.  These  were  chopped 
in  a  chopping-machine  and  mixed,  sprinkled  freely 
with  salt,  and  allowed  to  stand  until  the  next  day. 
The  abundant  juice  was  then  thoroughly  drained 
off,  aud  enough  spiced  vinegar  prepared  to  cover 
the  material.  No  rule  can  be  given  for  the  spice, 
which  may  be  according  to  taste.  Whole  pepper, 
cloves,  mustard-seed,  broken  cinnamon,  or  what¬ 
ever  spice  is  fancied,  may  be  boiled  iu  the  vinegar. 
We  prefer  it  with  the  addition  of  sugar.  Some 
mix  up  mustard  and  add  to  the  pickle  when  cold, 
and  others  boil  turmeric  in  the  vinegar  to  give  it  a 
uniform  yellow  color.  It  is  a  pickle  that  can  be 
made  according  to  fancy  rather  than  according  to 
rule.  In  winter,  cabbage,  celery,  and  onions  treated 
in  the  same  way  make  a  very  fine  pickle.  As 
with  other  pickles,  the  vinegar  should  be  poured 
off,  and  boiled,  at  intervals  of  a  few  days,  two  or 
three  times  before  it  is  put  away  for  the  winter. 

To  Clean  Smoky  Paper-Hangings. 

Take  a  piece  of  wood  of  the  shape  of  a  scrub¬ 
bing-brush,  nail  a  handle  on  the  back,  then  upon 
the  face  nail  a  piece  of  dried  sheepskin  with  the 
wool  upon  it,  or  flax  or  tow  will  do,  or  cotton- 
flannel  of  several  thicknesses  will  answer  very 
well.  Dip  this  brush  into  dry  whiting,  and  rub  the 
smoke  lightly  with  the  brush,  on  the  upper  parts 
of  the  room  first — protecting  the  carpet  with  mat¬ 
ting  or  newspapers,  as  the  whiting-dust  is  hard  to 
swreep  off  a  carpet.  The  whiting  that  remains  on 
the  Avail  is  easily  brushed  off  with  a  soft  cloth 
attached  to  a  stick.  It  is  very  effectual  if  the  room 
is  not  damp  and  the  whiting  is  dry.  W. 


To  Wasla  Straw  Matting-. — Take  a 
pail  half-full  of  hot  water,  a  perfectly  clean  long- 
handled  mop,  and  a  dish  of  dry,  unsifted  Indian- 
meal.  Sweep  all  dust  off  the  matting,  then  scatter 
the  dry  meal  evenly  over  the  room.  Wring  the 
mop  so  dry  that  it  will  not  drip  at  all,  and  rub 
hard,  one  breadth  at  a  time,  always  lengthwise  of 
Ihe  straw,  and  use  clean  water  for  each  breadth. 
When  the  matting  is  dry,  the  meal  can  be  swept  off 
easily ;  it  should  always  be  done  on  a  dry  day. — W. 


If  these  are  stored  in  a  cellar  under 
the  dwelling  rooms,  have  them  covered  with  dry 
earth,  which  will  prevent  disagreeable  aud  un¬ 
healthful  odors  from  coming  into  the  apartments. 
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©in*  CSnessius’  School. 


In  September  last  I  gave  an  engraving  of  a  curious 
thing,  and  asked,  “  What  is  it  ?  ”  A  copy  of  the  Agricul¬ 
turist  for  next  year  was  offered  to  the  one  who  would  give 
the  11  best  account  of  it.”  I  have  received  within  a  few 
of  a  hundred  answers — more  than  I  expected,  as  it  is  not 
a  very  well-known  thing. 

Of  these  answers  thirty-one  give  the  correct  name,  and 
several  have  sent  well-written  accounts  of  the  thing, 
which  is  the  egg  of  the  Skate  or  Sting-Ray,  called  by  the 


WHAT  IS  IT?  NO.  2. 


fishermen  Stingcree.  Indeed,  two  or  three  of  the  best 
were  so  near  alike  that  I  find  it  difficult  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  them,  but  the  one  that  is  upon  the  whole  the 
best,  is  printed  below,  and  the  writer  of  that 
takes  the  prize.  Some;  of  the  answers  were  very 
wide  of  the  mark,  a  great  many  were  quite  sure  that  the 
“What  is  it”  was  the  egg  of  a  shark,  and  they  were 
very  near  the  truth,  but  the  shark’s  egg  is  not  black,  and 
the  horns  or  projections  at  the  corners  arc  different.  Sev¬ 
eral  say  that  it  is  a  piece  of  sea-weed ;  and  others,  that 
it  is  the  dried  and  cracked  open  pod  of  a  Martynia,  to 
which  it  bears  a  slight  resemblance.  Two  or  three  send 
the  name  of  the  Nautilus  or  Portuguese  Man-of-war, 
which  is  far  away  from  right;  another  calls  it  a  “  Sea- 
Bean  ;  ”  another,  that  it  is  the  egg  of  a  King  Crab ; 
another,  that  it  is  a  species  of  mussel,  and  still  another 
calls  it  “  The  Ink  Flying-fish,”  and  so  on. 

As  this  has  proved  a  useful  exorcise  to  many,  I  will  give 
you  another  thing  to  work  at.  The  “  What  is  it  ?”  en¬ 
graved  on  this  page  is  a  piece  of  something  that  I  picked 
up  on  the  sea-shore  many  years  ago.  It  is  shown  of  the 
natural  size,  except  in  length,  which  is  often  two  feet  or 
more.  It  is  of  about  the  color  of  horn.  Now,  the  con¬ 
ditions  will  be  the  same  as  before — the  Agriculturist  for 
1873  for  the  correct  name  and  best  description,  only  we 
restrict  the  competition  to  young  people  of  18  and  under. 

What  I  S£su>w  about  Slcates. 

BY  SALLIE  C.  GERARD,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  T. 

Think  of  my  surprise  when,  on  opening  the  paper  this 
month,  I  was  confronted  by  the  familiar  form  of  an  old 
acquaintance  1  I  say  old  acquaintance,  indeed  I  may  say 
a  tried  one,  for  I  certainly  tried  hard  enough  to  find  out 
what  it  was,  the  first  time  I  found  it  at  the  sea-shore. 
Everybody  has  his  or  her  “  hobby,”  and  mine  happens  to 
be  Natural  History,  so  it  is  no  wonder  that  on  finding,  at 
the  sea-side,  my  first  specimen  of  the  object  your  artist  has 
so  well  illustrated,  I  did  not  rest  until  I  had  discovered 
what  it  was  and  learned  all  about  it.  You  ask  your  young 
readers  to  give  some  account  of  this  “What  is  it?  ” — this 
great  big  spider-like  looking  thing.  And  this  brings  me 
to  my  subject,  so  I  will  say  “  IFAutvI  knoui  about  Skates." 

One  of  the  orders  into  which  naturalists  have  divided 
the  fishes  is  called  by  them  “ Plagiostomi"  (I  copied  this 
name  out  of  a  book!),  and  includes  such  families  as  the 
Sharks  (those  terrible  cannibals  1),  the  Skates ,  the  Rays , 
etc.  Both  the  families  of  Sharks  and  Skates  contain 
some  species  that  give  birth  to  living  young,  and  others 


that  follow  the  general  rule  among  fishes  of  “  laying  eggs.” 
But  the  eggs  of  these  are  larger  and  fewer  than  those  of 
the  commoner  kinds  of  fish,  and  they  have  this  peculiar¬ 
ity  :  each  egg  is  imw'id  in  a  leathery ,  oblong,  four-angled 
case.  Each  corner  or  angle  of  these  egg-cases  is  drawn 
out  into  a  long,  tapering,  tubular  appendage.  As  far  as  I 
can  find  out,  the  egg-cases  of  the  shark  differ  from  those 
of  the  skate  in  these  particulars:  those  of  the  former  are 
horny,  transparent,  and  yellowish,  and  the  tips  of  the 
appendages  are  curled  like  tendrils— a.  wise  provision  of 
the  Creator  for  the  preservation  of  the  inclosed  fish,  for 
these  tendrils  become  entangled  among  seaweeds,  and 
the  cases  are  thus  safely  moored  and  prevented  from 
being  harmed  by  the  rough  waves  of  winter  (the  season 
in  which  the  eggs  are  deposited).  The  egg-cases  of  the 
skate  are  of  a  dark-brown  color,  about  two  inches  long, 
and  one  inch  wide ;  the  appendages  are  straight,  and  not 
curled,  as  in  those  of  the  sharks.  What  you  figure,  then, 
is  the  egg-case  of  a  skate.  These  empty  egg-cases  may  be 
frequently  found  on  the  sea-shore  where  they  have  been 
cast  up  by  the  tide,  and  are  commonly  known  as  “  Skates' 
Bat'rotvs,"  “  Pixy  Purses,"  “ Mermaids'  Purses ,”  “  Fairy 
Purses,"  and  also  “  Sailors'  Purses"— a  joke  on  poor 
Jack,  as  they  are  most  always  empty !  And  now  as  to 
these  singular  spiny  appendages.  What  are  they  for? 
Of  what  possible  use  can  they  be  ?  These  are  questions 
that  I  many  a  time  pondered  over  and  long  endeavored 
to  find  out.  It  is  well  known  that  they  serve  to  admit 
and  eject  water  for  purposes  of  respiration  to  the  inclosed 
young  fish,  but  as  water  could  just  as  well  be  admitted 
through  little  holes  in  each  corner  of  the  egg-case  it  seems 
to  me  that  these  formidable  horns  must  serve  some  other 
purpose.  The  number  of  eggs  deposited  by  each  individual 
of  the  shark  tribe  is  much  fewer  than  in  other  fishes ; 
may  it  not  be  that  these  tubes  serve  as  a  protection 
against  the  many  voracious  monsters  of  the  ocean,  in 
order  that  the  race  bo  not  exterminated  ?  But  here,  while 
I  am  speculating  on  this  subject,  the  young  imprisoned 
fish  has  matured  and  wants  to  get  out !  Let  us  see  how 
he  accomplishes  it.  While  the  egg-case  was  still  in  the 
body  of  the  parent  fish,  it  was  open  at  one  end  like  a 
bag,  and  into  this  the  egg  descended,  the  mouth  of  the 
bag  closed,  and  then  the  egg  was  “laid.”  Now  that  the 
egg  has  floated  about  a  proper  length  of  time,  the  slit 
again  opens,  through  the  efforts  of  the  prisoner,  and  the 
fish  emerges  and  swims  off.  For  a  short  time  the  yolk  is 
attached  to  him  for  his  nourishment,  but  when  this  is  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  his  body,  he  is  ready  to  take  his  chances  with 
his  fellows  of  the  finny  tribe  in  the  “  struggle  for  exist¬ 
ence,”  and  I  will  now  leave  him  to  his  fate. 


Arc  You  ISeasly  for  ^Aii&Ser? 

WhenTnis  question  is  asked  in  the  farmers’  pages,  it 
has  reference  to  barns,  cellars,  hay,  root  crops,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  but  when  we  ask  it  of  boys  and  girls, 
we  have  specially  in  mind  skates  and  sleds.  Were  the 
skates  last  spring  left  anywhere  that  it  was  most  con¬ 
venient  to  drop  them,  so  that  you  will  now  have  to 
hunt  them,  one  at  a  time?  or  were  they  carefully  tied  to¬ 
gether,  the  irons  first  mimed  over  with  oil,  to  prevent 
rusting,  and  hung  in  a  dry  place  where  the  leathers  would 
not  mold  ?  The  sled  too,  or  cutter,  as  some  call  it,  has 
it  been  left  out  where  the  sun  has  so  shrunken  it  that  its 
joints  arc  shaky,  and  the  irons  so  covered  with  rust  that 
you  can  not  tell  whether  they  arc  iron  or  not?  If  you 
neglected  these  things  last  spring,  you  will  find  it  so 
much  trouble  to  repair  damages,  that  next,  time  you  will 
take  more  care.  It  is  now  November,  and  to  some 
boys  and  girls  skating  and  sledding  have  already  come, 
and  to  others  it  will  soon  be  the  season  for  these  health¬ 
ful  winter  amusements,  so  we  ask  if  you  are  all  ready  for 
them.  If  not,  get  ready,  for  ice  and  snow  may  be  at  hand 
at  any  time.  If  the  skates  arc  rusty,  oil  them  and  let 
them  stand  for  a  few  days  ;  then  rub  the  rusty  spots  with 
oil  and  emery.  If  you  can  not  get  fine  emery,  scouring- 
brick  or  coal  ashes  will  do,  but  it  will  take  more  rubbing. 
Then,  if  the  leather  straps  have  become  still',  as  they  will 
for  want  of  use,  wash  them  with  castile-soap  and  water, 
and  while  they  arc  still  damp,  rub  them  over  with  neats- 
foot  oil,  such  as  is  used  on  harness.  So  with  the  sled. 
See  that  the  rope  is  strong,  and  if  any  joint  is  loose  drive 
in  a  wedge,  and  if  need  bo,  get  some  one  to  give  it  a  coat 
of  paint,  if  you  can  not  do  it  yourself.  Then  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  put  the  things  that  have  gone  out  of  use  where  you 
can  put  your  hand  on  them  at  any  time.  The  tops,  balls, 
bats,  croquet  set,  and  all  that  will  be  wanted  in  a  few 
months,  and  it  is  much  easier  to  find  them  and  care  for 
them  now  than  it  will  be  at  the  time  they  are  wanted. 


Aunt  Sue’si  ]PaB;gifile=ES®x. 


ANAGRAMS. 


1.  O  1  chip  ship  Lola. 

2.  Heap  on  men. 

3.  Verse  in  cubes. 

4.  Nanni  Scott. 

5.  Nat  Zoa’s  origin. 


6.  Di  in  sail  East. 

7.  Connie  gaze. 

S.  Is  a  true  bond. 
9.  I  bless  ice-can. 

10.  Account  nine. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


COMPOUND  ARITHMOIIEMS. 


1000160SO. 
1000900101(1010900. 
1000S01 604003010. 
200000500400150. 
5001000110010900. 


HOUIt-GLASS 


0.  10050010100. 

7.  30015025077. 

8.  4040150. 

9.  1010500. 

10.  101808. 

B.  F.  Bidwell. 

PUZZLE. 


1.  A  city  in  France. 

2.  A  dwarf. 

3.  A  fish. 

4.  A  beverage. 

5.  A  loud  noise. 

6.  To  endeavor. 

7.  To  scorn. 


The  center  letters,  horizontal,  form  a  very  disagreeable 
attribute.  Phiz. 


SQUARE  WORD  OF  SIX  LETTERS. 

1.  A  kitchen  utensil. 

2.  Belonging  to  the  ear. 

3.  Plenty  of  ice-creams  and  strawberries. 

4.  A  kind  of  shad. 

5.  Final. 

6.  Standing  out.  H.  H.  Clark. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMAS. 

1.  I  am  composed  of  14  letters. 

My  8,  10,  7,  14,  is  a  hoop. 

My  12,  C,  1,  is  a  vessel. 

My  3,  9,  4,  is  to  distort. 

My  11,  5  13,  2,  forms  part  of  the  human  body. 
My  whole  is  a  well-known  newspaper. 

Iota. 

2.  I  am  composed  of  8  letters. 

My  5,  G,  7,  2,  we  should  never  be. 

My  3,  G,  4,  is  a  pest  to  tfeamsters. 

My  4,  8,  1.  is  a  sheep  in  its  second  year. 

My  whole  is  a  girl’s  name.  N.  G.  D. 

PUZZLE. 


The  fortress  of  love,  the  index  of  friendship, 

The  dear  shrine  of  childhood,  combined 

Form  the  name  of  a  visitor  dear  to  our  household. 

Ever  new,  pleasant,  witty,  and  kind.  L.  A.  Des  B. 


TRANSPOSED  PROVERB. 


Ni  bet  cabeseu  fo  het  efelin  acre  bet  ecim  veig  shev- 
melets  pu  ot  airvous  tassipem. 

CROSS-WORD. 

My  first  is  in  orchard  but  not  in  grove. 

My  next  is  in  fireplace,  not  in  stove. 

My  third  is  in  printing  but  not  in  type. 

My  fourth  is  in  woodcock  but  not  in  snipe. 

My  fifth  is  in  turnip  but  not  in  beet. 

My  sixth  is  in  nectar  but  not  in  sweet. 

My  seventh  is  in  needle  but  not  in  pin. 

My  eighth  is  in  brass  but  not  in  tin. 

My  ninth  is  in  mint  but  not  in  money. 

My  tenth  is  in  hive  but  not  in  honey. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  thriving  city. 

If  you  can’t  find  it  out,  it  will  be  a  pity. 

Harry  II.  Doan. 


u 

433.  Illustrated  Rebus.— A  locality  important  to  New 
York  commerce. 

AUNT  SUE’S  NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

O.  A.  Gage.— You  were  rather  late  with  your  square 
words,  but  your  industry  was  fully  appreciated. 

C.  J.  T.— Our  gratuitous  contributors  keep  us  so  well 
supplied  with  puzzles,  that  we  have  no  occasion  to  pur¬ 
chase  any. 

Albert  F.  W.— “  Swallows  fly  low  before  rain”  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  insects  upon  which  they  feed  ;  and  the  insects 
fly  low,  then,  to  escape  the  moisture  of  the  upper  regions 
of  the  atmosphere;  so  that  the  “idea”  is  reasonable 
rather  than  “  superstitious.” 

Nellie  D.— Certainly,  my  child,  send  as  many  puzzles 
as  it  affords  you  amusement  to  make ;  I  will  examine 
them  all  with  pleasure  (that’s  what  I’m  for). 

Ben.— See  how  many  of  your  friends  know  whether, 
when  a  carriage  is  in  motion,  the  tops  of  the  wheels  turn 
towards  the  horses  or  from  them  ;  they  will  be  very  much 
surprised  to  find  that  they  can  not,  at  once,  answer  you 
positively. 

Thanks  for  letters,  puzzles,  etc.,  to  Chas.  W.  S.,  II.  W. 
M„  R.  M.  R.,  Charlie  E.  G.,  Lizzie  B.,  J.  M.  I.,  C.  P.  G., 
A.  Lone,  Harry  H.  C.,  C.  M.,  Beau  K.,  and  Ella  S.  M. 
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“SHADOWS  ON  THE  W  A  L  L.”  — Drawn  ancl  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  SEPTEMBER  NUMBER. 

Anagrams. — 1.  Dainties.  2.  Protrusion.  3.  Concen 
trated.  4.  Surprising.  5.  Anticipated.  G.  Chocolate. 
7.  Likelihood.  8.  Miscellaneous.  9.  Ourselves.  10. 
Remonstrate. 

Charade.— Rhino  (ryc-no). 

Numerical  Enigma.— Washington. 

DIAMOND  PUZZLE. 

M 

R  E  I 
CEDAR 
SAVIOUR 
ARISTOTLE 
UNOFFENDING 
MED  I  T  E  R  R  A  N  E  A  N 
COMPARTMENT 
CHARACTER 
UNKNOWN 
GREEK 
RAT 
N 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

C—  liurc  — n 
I  — sabeil — A 
T-  rai  — L 
Y—  el  — L 


Transpositions. — 1.  Her  ring,  herring,  her  grin.  2. 
A1  oft,  aloft,  a  loft.  3.  Pets,  step,  pest.  4.  0  vile,  olive, 
I  love. 

Illustrated  Rebus. — Manatee  (Man-at-tea). 

Pi. — Pardon  is  the  most  glorious  kind  of  revenge. 

Cross-Word.  —November. 

MalsisiK'  @lasi«lows. 

These  boys  arc  having  a  fine  time  with  making  shadow- 
pictures  upon  the  wall.  A  great  deal_of  amusement  can 
be  made  in  this  way,  not  only  to  divert  young  children, 
who  are  always  pleased  by  these  shadow-pictures,  but 
older  ones  can  get  much  entertainment  from  them.  Almost 
every  one  knows  how  to  arrange  his  fingers  to  form  the 
shadow  of  a  rabbit,  a  fighting  cock,  and  a  bleating  calf,  but 
these  are  not  by  any  means  all  the  pleasing  shadows  that 
can  be  made.  In  order  to  have  the  shadows  show  to  the 
best  advantage  there  must  be  a  white  wall,  or  in  absence 
of  this  a  white  cloth  pinned  against  the  wall.  Then 
there  must  be  but  one  light  in  the  room,  and  the  shadow 
will  be  all  the  more  distinct  if  this  is  a  strong  one.  You 
must  .recollect  that. ill  shadows  it  is  only  the  outline  that 
shows,  and  in  forming  them  uith  the  hands  it  makes  no 
difference  how  the  rest  of  the  fingers  are  fixed  if  those 
engaged  in  producing  the  shadow  are  in  their  proper 
places.  Also,  the  nearer  the  hands  are  held  to  the  wall 


the  sharper  will  be  the  shadow.  A  closed  fist  with  the 
fingers  in  the  proper  position  will  give  a  very  amusing 
outline  of  a  negro’s  head,  and  by  the  clever  arrangement 
of  a  handkerchief  a  characteristic  turban  can  be  made 
for  the  head.  A  little  ingenuity  and  patience  will  enable 
one  by  the  use  of  one  hand  or  both  to  produce  very  amus¬ 
ing  shadows.  Still  more  pleasing  arc  what  are  called 
Chinese  shadows.  A  sheet  is  hung  across  a  door  between 
two  rooms ;  the  spectators  are  in  one  room,  in  which 
there  is  no  light,  and  the  shadow-makers  are  in  the  other, 
in  which  there  is  a  very  strong  light.  The  lower  half  of 
the  door  has  a  blanket  or  other  screen,  through  which 
the  light  can  not  pass,  across  it,  and  the  performer  is 
hidden  below  this.  When  he  lifts  his  hands  above  the 
screen  the  shadow  falls  upon  the  sheet.  But  Chinese 
shadows  are  not  usually  made  by  the  hands ;  figures  cut 
from  stiff  paper  or  pasteboard  are  used  and  operated  from 
below.  As  an  outline  only  is  required,  the  joints  and  all 
other  parts  may  be  made  very  rough.  Any  ingenious  boy 
or  girl  can  get  up  figures  of  men,  women,  and  animals,  to 
make  these  shadows,  and  cause  them  to  have  life-like 
movements,  taking  care  that  the  hands  operating  them 
are  carefully  concealed  below  the  dark  screen.  The  exhi¬ 
bition  of  Chinese  shadows  can  be  made  more  amusing 
if  a  dialogue  is  kept,  up  as  if  it  came  from  the  figures. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  illustrate  some  story  or  dialogue 
in  this  way,  and  thus  furnish  a  pleasant  entertainment. 
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Still  in  Advance! 

Tlie  Smith  American 
Organ  Co. 

Respectfully  announce  that  they  have  now  an  additional 
large  manufactory  in  operation,  making  a 

Great  Increasse 

In  their  weekly  production  of  instruments. 

At  the  same  time,  they  have  introduced  a  number  of 

ENTIRELY  NEW  STYLES, 

With  elegant  cases,  increased  power  of  tone,  and  improved 
mechanism. 

They  ask  the  attention  of  musical  people  to  the  new  styles 
—ESPECIALLY  TO  THE  QUALITY  OP 
TONE— believing  that  these  instruments  will  be  pro¬ 
nounced  the  finest  now  made  in  the  world. 

“  A  beautiful  diamond  edition  also  has  been  prepared 
with  clear  type,  new  and  beautiful  engravings,  and  con  tain¬ 
ing  nearly  all  the  styles  in  demand." 

Treffiont  St.,  opposite  Waltham  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 


'  While  all  other  first-class  sewing  machines  re¬ 
quire  a  great  deal  of  skill  and  practice  in  operating  them, 
the  “  Willcox  &  Gibbs  ”  can  be  worked  by  a  child  after  a 
few  hours’  instruction. — From  Seasons  for  Purchasing  a 
Willcox  c6  Gibbs  Sewing-Machine.  658  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Butter  made  in  the  Blanchard  Churn  commands 
the  highest  price,  as  the  buttermilk  is  sure  to  be  worked 
out  more  thoroughly  than  it  can  possibly  be  by  hand. 
Expert  butter-buyers  well  know  this. 


MUNICIPAL 
BONDS 


OF  THE  HIGHEST  GRADE 
carefully  selected  by  our 
Western  Agent.  For  sale  at 
prices  that  will  pay  over  12  per 
cent  on  the  investment. 

Also,  10  PER  CENT  KANSAS  AND  NEBRASKA 
SCHOOL  BONDS,  below  par. 

Titos.  Sr*.  ELLIS  &o  CO., 

Bankers,  11-  Pine  St.,  New  Y’ork. 

THE 

AVERILL  CHEMICAL  PASTI¬ 
ES  THE  BEST 

In  the  world.  Sample  card,  prices,  and  testimonials  from 
owners  of  the  finest  residences  in  the  country,  furnished 
free  by  dealers  generally,  or  by  the 

AVEKILL  CHEMICAL  PAINT  CO., 

3.2  Burling  Slip,  New  Y'ork, 
Or  Cleveland,  Oliio, 

PAYS0RTS  INDELIBLE  INK 

AND 

ESa-ig-g’s’s  Marking;>Peii 
€omI»ination. 

Sellable,  simple,  convenient.  Pen  and  Ink 
in  Portable  Case.  Needs  no  preparation. 

Sample  sent  free  for  75c.  Traveling  Canvas¬ 
sers  wanted  by 

F.  H.  STODDAliD  &  CO„  63  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 

ESSEX  FIGS* 

ESSEX  FIGS. 

ESSEX  PIGS. 

Pure, 

Well-Bred, 

Very  Choice. 

Address 

JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Moreton  Farm, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

’MmTW  MADE  RAPIDLY  with  Stencil  and 
XVXU  AN  Jj  X  Key  Check  Outfits.  Catalogues,  samples, 
and  full  particulars  FREE.  S.  M.  Spenoeu,  Brattleboro.Vt. 

WANTED-A  FAI1MI5R  in  every  town 
*  ■  as  agent  for  the  Collins  Steel  Plows.  For  terms, 
address  COLLINS  &  CO.,  212  Water  St.,  New  York. 

Send  for  free  Price-list.  Jones 

Scale  Works,  Binghamton.  N.  Y* 


mimy 

Grand,  Square  &  Upright  Pianos, 


First  of  the  Grand  Gold  Medals  ofHon>r. 
World’s  Fair,  Puris  iSG? — London  1865!. 
The  most  Perfectly  arranged  and  the  Largest 
Piano  Manufactory  in  the  W.  rid  ° 

One  Piano  Every  Working  Hanr, 

Ten  Pianos  Every  Hay. 

Every  Piano  Warranttu  for  Five  Years. 

Prices  aa  low  as  the  exclusive  use  of  .he  best  ma¬ 
terials  and  most  thorough  werkmanshr.  will  permit. 
Old  Piiuos  taken  in  exchange. 

J3T*  Illustrated  Catalogues,  with  Price  List,  man¬ 
ed  free  on  application. 

STEINWAY  &  SOW  Warerooms- 

STETVWAY  HAUL, 

109  &  ant  Bast  Mmi  at,,  w.  y. 

GEO.  A.  PRINCE  &  CO. 

ORGANS 

AND 

ME  LOB  EONS. 

The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Most  Perfect  Manufactory  in  the 
United  States. 


50,000 


Now  in  use. 

No  other  Musical  Instrument  ever  obtained  the  same 
popularity. 

5^”  Send  for  Price-Lists. 

Address  BUFFALO,  N.  Y„ 

Or  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SAVES  $40  ia®0l/'  j 

1STER  AND  MATTRESS-11 
\  f.est  Steel  Springs’£ 
l  Jlats  reverse  and  in'JJ 
1  terchange.  Strong,!5 
||  Elastic,  Noiseless  and! 

Bugless.  Will  last  a  I 
I  life-time.  Packs  nice- 1 
jj]  Sent  to  order,  G.  O.  D*  L 
If  .  Retails,  4,7,  full  size-  B 
ll  Address,  with  inside  l 
/I  Measure,  328  and  3301 
I  ‘th  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


If 


Winter  Flowering  Plants 


AND 


BULBS  for  FALL  PLANTING. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Catalogues  mailed  free. 


ADVICE, 


SEEDSMEN,  S5  CORTLANDT  ST.,  New  York. 

AMERICAN  SUBMERGED  PUP. 

“The  Best  Pump  in  the  World,” 

Our  Agents  report  over  $300,000  worth 
of  property  saved  from  Sire  this  year 
by  these  pumps,  being  the  most  power¬ 
ful  force-pumps  in  the  world,  as  well 
as  Non-Freezing. 

See  October  number,  page  395,  also  the 
Premium-List,  page  S93,  of  the  Am. 
Agriculturist.  This  paper  never  de¬ 
ceives  the  farmers.  See  notice  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  number,  page  45.  Try  one.  If  it 
don’t  do  the  work  claimed,  send  it  back 
and  get  your  money,  as  we  war¬ 
rant  our  pumps  to  do  all  we  claim 
for  them  on  our  circulars. 

Send  for  circulars  or  orders  to  the 
Bridgeport  MTg  Co.,  Bridge¬ 
port,  Ct.  Persons  visiting  New  York 
can  see  samples  and  obtain  all  infor¬ 
mation  at  55  Chambers  street.  E.  R. 
CURTIS,  Dcs  Moines,  Iowa,  General  Agent  for  Western 
States,  will  give  information  and  establish  agencies. 


FREEMAN  &  BURR, 

CLOTHING  WAREHOUSES, 

Nos.  138  and  140  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 

THE  STOCK  for  FALL  and  WINTER 

B  is  of  immense  extent  and  variety.  As  usual,  it 
embraces  all  the  most  des.rable  styles  and  fabrics  for  all 
ages  and  occupations. 

Facilities  for  FINE  CUSTOM  WORK  unequaled. 
Any  garment  madcHo  measure  at  few  hours’  notice.  _/a3 

Overcoats,  $s  to  $20. 
Overcoats,  $30  to  $50. 

Business  Suits,  $15  to  $30. 
Business  Suits,  $40  to  $50. 
Dress  Suits,  $20  to  $40. 

Dress  Suits,  $50  to  $70. 

Boys’  Suits,  $5  to  $10. 
Boys’  Suits,  $15  to  $25. 

ORDERS  BY  LETTER 

piomptly  filled.  FREEMAN  6b 
IU01SS1TRY  BURR’S  new  system  for  SELF  MEA¬ 
SURE,  of  which  thousands  avail  them- 
iilinnso  selves,  enables  parties  in  all  parts  of  the 
UnULHoa  country  to  order  direct  from  them,  with 
ihe  certainty  of  receiving  the  most  Per¬ 
fect  Fit  attainable. 

Rules  for  self-measure,  Samples 

of  Goods,  Price-List,  and  Fashion-Sheet,  SENT 
FREE  on  application. 

"IjjC'IAlE.Mi  WANTED. — Suitable  for  grain  or 
grass.  100  to  250  acres.  Address,  giving  full  descrip 
tion  of  land  and  buildings,  lowest  price,  and  terms  of  pay¬ 
ment,  A.  F.,  care  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  245  Broadway,  N.Y. 


A  Rare  Opportunity. 

The  death  of  the  owner  necessitates  the  immediate  sale  of 
one  of  the  most  desirable  farms  and  equipmenlsin  theneigli- 
borhood  of  Petersburg,  Va.  Contains  Sixty  Acres— four 
woodland.  Location  healthy,  handsome,  and  very  conve¬ 
nient  to  market,  etc.,  being  within  sight  of  the  city.  Neigh¬ 
borhood  good— several  Northern  families.  Excellent  house, 
built  of  best  materials,  and  recently  done  up ;  contains  seven 
spacious  rooms,  two  large  halls,  and  two  cellars.  Large  new 
cow-stable,  tenant  house,  and  a  number  of  other  good  and 
necessary  out-buildings.  Fruit  trees  in  hearing,  and  a  young 
orchard  set  out  one  year  ago.  Fine  well  of  water,  with  new 
force-pump.  New  hoard-lences,  and  many  other  improve¬ 
ments,  substantially  made,  with  a  view  to  a  permanent  resi¬ 
dence.  Land  much  improved.  Abo  13  head  of  cattle,  one 
horse,  two  well-bred  colts,  pigs,  fowls,  etc.,  carriage  (nearly 
new),  wagon,  cart,  harness,  Implements,  tools,  etc,,  etc.,  in¬ 
cluding  aboutall  the  paraphernalia  of  a  well-equipped  farm, 
many  of  the  articles  being  nearly  new.  The  above  place, 
stock,  equipments,  etc.,  together  with  the  entire  crop  of 
corn,  oats,  provender,  etc.,  Is  offered  for  ®5,500,  which  is 
less  than  cost.  Title  good  and  unincumbered. 

To  any  one  desiring  a  pleasant  and  very  cheap  home,  this 
is  a  great  bargain,  as  it,  is  offered  low  in  order  to  effect  a 
speedy  sale.  Should  he  seen  to  he  appreciated. 

Address  or  apply  for  SO  days  to 

JAMES  R.  KEISER,  Petersburg,  Va. 
PRIZE  ESSAYS 

ON 

Cooked  and  Cooking  Food 

FOR 

DOMESTIC  ANIMALS, 

"With  much  useful  information  for  STOCK-FEE»ERS  and 
FARMERS.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  20c. 


DOWNING’S  FRUITS  AND  FRUIT  TREES  OF 
AMERICA. 

By  A.  J.  Downing.  Newly  Revised  and  Greatly  En¬ 
larged  by  Clias.  Downing.  Svo.,  1122  pages.  Price  $5.00. 

The  original  work  of  the  late  A.  J.  Downing  appeared  in 
1815.  Some  years  after  it  was  revised  and  much  enlarged  by 
his  brother,  Charles  Downing,  who  has  again  completed  the 
work  of  a  second  revision.  Charles  Downing  is  upon  all 
hands  acknowledged  as  one  of  *ur  highest  poinological 
authorities.  He  writes  hut  seldom,  hut  whatever  hears  his 
name  is  accepted  as  the  judgment  of  one  who  is  entirely  dis¬ 
interested,  as  far  as  the  commercial  aspects  of  pomology  are 
concerned.  The  present  edition  contains  the  results  of  many 
years’  labor  and  experience  which  have  been  devoted  to 
testing  the  value  of  fruits  and  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
them  that  should  benefit  others.  When  we  compare  this 
edition  with  the  modest  one  which  first  appeared,  we  can  see 
to  what  extent  the  subject  has  grown.  If  only  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  new  varieties  that  have  been  added  prove 
valuable,  we  shall  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  our  progress. 
Tlii6  elegant  and  valuable  work  will  be  an  indispensable 
requisite  to  every  library,  and  to  all  interested  in  Fruits  or 
Fruit  Culture. 

Either  of  the  above  hooks  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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MEW  PLANT, 

Salvia  Splcndens  C©mpaeia  Alba. 

A  pure  white,  dwarf-growing.  Salvia  sple.ndens,  or  Mexi¬ 
can  base.  A  plant  of  this  desirable  novelty,  exhibited  by 
us  at  the  fall  exhibition  of  the  Mass.  Horticultural  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  held  at  Boston,  Sept.  16-20,  was  awarded  that  Society’s 
first-class  certificate  of  merit. 

Strong  plants,  in  3-inch  pots $1.25  each,  $12  per  dozen. 

“  “  “  VA  “  _  1.00  each,  9  “ 

Ready  first  of  November.  No  charge  for  package. 

STOCK.  V EKBEMAS. 

furring  Stock  Plants  of  our  unrivaled  collection  of  Verbenas 
will  be  ready  for  delivery  first  of  .November. 

Price,  per  hundred,  $G;  per  thousand,  $50.  Package  free. 
Address  THE  BELLEVUE  NURSERY  CO., 
HENRY  E.  CHITTY,  Supt.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


DUTCH  BULBS. 

SEyaciiUilas,  ’-Tulips,  Crocus,  Etc.,  Etc. 

RICHA1SIJ  LAUER,  53  Cedar  St..  New  York. 
Sole  Agent  for  the  United  States  of  the  celebrated  Nuv  •  ry- 
men,  Messrs.  L.  Van  Waveren  &  Co.,  Holland,  is  now  ready 
with  his  own  Fall  Importations  from  these  eminent  Florists, 
whose  productions  are  unsurpassed  for  beauty,  these 
goods,  coming  from  a  reliable  source,  are  offered  at  import¬ 
ers'  prices  by  the  assorted  case  or  otherwise.  Catalogues 
furnished  upon  applicaiion  by  letter. 


Great  Change  of  Holiness  Location. 

Owing  to  our  rapid  increaseofbusinessallovertheUnite.d 
States  and  Territories,  we  were  compelled  to  get  a  more 
central  location  near  New  York.  We  therefore  have  removed 
between  Newark  and  Elizabeth,  N.  J„  only  y.  hour’s  ride 
from  New  York  City,  where  trains  leave  every  half-hour 
each  Way.  Letters  and  business  communications  should  be 
addressed  to 


BROTHERS,  Newark,  M.  J. 


SEEDS  OF  FRUIT  TREES 


BY  MAIL. 

Per  os.  Per  lb. 

Pear  Seed,  ------  35c.  $13.50 

Q,i5«i»ee  Seed,  -----  30c.  3.00 

Currant  Seed  (in  varieties),  -  ■  4ttc.  4.00 

Strawberry  Seed  (in  varieties),  ■■  $1.50  30.00 

Raspberry  Seed,  -  75 c.  8.00 

51  alia leb  Cherry  Pits,  -  -  -  50c. 

Blade  Mazzard  Cherry  Pits,  per  quart,  40c.;  per 
bushel,  $5,  by  express  or  freight.  Apricot,  Pits,  per  qt„ 
75c.  Peach  Pits,  per  quart,  10c. ;  per  bushel,  $1.50, 
by  exp'  ess  or  freight. 

Large  quantities  to  Dealers,  at  special  rates,  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  .1.  M.  THORBURSI  &  CO.. 

Seed  Warehouse,  15  John  St.,  New  York. 


WURSER¥.-The  largest, 

a  best,  and  cheapest  Imperial  and  Colossal  Asparagus; 
Hemline  and  Brandywine  Raspberries;  Blackberries,  Rhu¬ 
barb,  and  Strawberries;  Apple,  Reach,  and  Rear  Trees. 
Send  tor  Catalogue. 

WM.  PARRY,  CinnaminsoH,  N.  J. 


,  To  Dairymen  &  Capitalists, 

I  OOO-Acre  Uairy  Farm  for  Sale,  with 
Stock,  implemants,  etc. 
PK8CE,  $40,000. 

The  subscriber  offers  for  sale  Springwater  Farm,  consisting 
of  1,000  acres,  situated  on  Scugog  Island,  Ontario  County, 
Canada,  and  distant  three  miles  from  Pori  Perry,  the  ter- 
|  minus  of  the  Whitby  and  Port  Perry  Railway,  and  close  to 
l he  water’s  edge  of  Scugog  Lake,  where  there  is  an  abun- 
'  dance  of  fish  and  game. 

This  Farm  is  specially  adapted  for  dairy  purposes,  being 
watered  with  numerous  springs— all  the  buildings  being  sup¬ 
plied  with  water  from  this  source,  conducted  through  pipes, 
as  well  as  the  cattle-yards,  etc. 

There  are  on  the  p'lace  twelve  houses  for  workmen,  five 
large  barns,  horse  and  cattle  stables,  sheds,  pens,  etc.,  and 
one  large  dairy  building,  through  which  a  stream  of  water 
constantly  runs. 

Tliesoil  is  first-class,  never  f  filing  to  produce  heavy  crops. 

There  is  a  reserve  of  wood-land  in  connection  with  it, 
sufficient  to  meet,  the  requirements  of  the  place. 

The  Farm  would  be  sold  in  one  or  two  blocks  of  500  acres 
each,  the  purchaser  having  the  option  lo  take  the  cattle, 
stock,  horses,  and  implements,  at  a  fair  valuation  made  by 
disinterested  parties. 

Terms  of  sale  for  the  land,  $10,000  down,  balance  on  mort¬ 
gage  lor  from  live  to  ten  years,  with  interest  at  seven  per 
cent  per  annum.  For  stock,  implements,  etc.,  $5,000  down, 
balance  in  one  year,  without  interest. 

Parties  desiring  to  see  the  place  or  to  purchase,  will  please 
j  address 

W.  S.  SEXTON, 

Port  Perry  P.O.,  Ontario,  Canada, 


ly  C&I&  BEJ'kViT. — The  valuable  farm  known  as 

*4  “  Kiversdalk,”  the  property  of  the  late  Hon.  Clias. 

B.  Calvert,  near  Bladensburg,  Prince  George’s  Co..  Md., 
about  seven  miles  by  rail,  and  good  turnpike,  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  It  contains  about  300  acres,  200  of  which  are 
cleared  and  mainly  in  grass,  with  water  in  every  Held. 
There  are  two  good  farm-houses,  and  commodious  barns, 
with  stabling  for  over  100  cows.  The  proximity  of  I  lie  Na¬ 
tional  Capital  renders  this  one  of  the  best  possible  points  for 
a  dairy  or  truck-farm.  The  Washington  branch  B.  &  ().  R.R. 
runs  through  the  place,  with  two  stations  very  convenient. 
For  particulars,  terms,  etc.,  address  the  editors  of  THE 
AMERICAN  FARMER,  Baltimore,  Md. 


IPttyifiQg*  Fruit 

«Ti7  &  Pa  rm  of  6">  acres,  cheap,  for  cash. 

First-class  house  and  buildings,  almost  new.  Farm  well- 
stocked  with  all  kinds  of  fruit  for  market.  Situate  in  the 
mild  and  delightful  climate  of  Delaware.  Address 

JOSEPH  SAVAGE,  Hokali,  Minnesota, 


Fleetwood  Farm, 

Near  Frankfort,  Ky., 

Thorough-bred  Horses,  Trotting  Slock,  im¬ 
ported  Alderneys,  South  Down  Sheep,  etc. 

J.  W.  HUNT  REYNOLDS. 

(State  where  you  saw  this  advertisement.) 


JEKSEY  CATTIiE. 
ESSEX  PIttS. 


For  sale  by 
G.  IV.  FARLEE 

Cresskill,  N.  J. 


ESSEX  PIGS, 

ESSEX  PIGS, 

ESSEX  PIGS. 

Pure, 

Well-Bred, 

Very  Choice. 

Address 

JOSEPH  KAJEejEtlS* 

IMoi’etoii  Farm, 

Rochester,  IN'.  Y. 

JERSEY  CATTLE". 

AN  ESSAY 

On  this  very  valuable  Breed  of  Dairy  Animals, 

By  GEO.  E.  WARING,  JR.,  of  Ogtlcm  Farm, 

( Secretary  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club), 

Together  with  the  Constitution  of  the  Club  and  a  list  of  its 
members ;  full  directions  for  recording  pedigrees,  etc.,  etc. 
Pamphlet.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  50c. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  COMPANY, 


245  Broadway,  New  York. 


“MAPLE-SHADE  FLOCK.’ 


“  fiOLOKE©  EA,a.'B*©<S!£AI»SffS  of 

Fruits  and  Flowers.”  Six  samples,  $1— of  botli 
pocket  and  large  edition.  W.  H.  PRESTELE  &  CO„ 

Bloomington,  Ill.,  P.  O.  Drawer  13. 


SWEET-CHESTNUT  TREES. 

The  largest  stock  in  the  world,  at  greatly,  reduced  rates. 
Circulars  free.  Also  a  full  Hue  of  superior  Nursery  Stock. 
Nineteenth  year ;  200  acres ;  II  greenhouses.  Address 
STORKS,  HARRISON  CO., 

Paiuesville,  Raise  Co.,  Oliio. 


Tlie  Walter  is  the  only  American  Grape  that  will 
make  a  raisin.  For  a  description  see  our  circular. 

Each.  Dos. 

Price  by  mail,  post-paid,  No.  1,  1  yr _ $1.00  $7.00 

“  ‘  “  “  “  2  yrs. . . .  1.50  12.00 

We  also  offer  a  general  assortment  of  other  nursery  stock, 
of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  and  Tines.-  Send  for 
wholesale  or  retail  price-list. 

L.  M.  FERRIS  Si  SON,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


EDWARD  T.  D1CEC8NSON, 
Chatenay,  par  Antony,  Seine,  France, 

Furnishes  all  sorts  of  choice  nursery  seeds. 

PEAR.  SEED.  fcr*rirm^» 

ered  at  dock.  New  York.  Deposit  in  New  York  on  account;. 
Address  in  New  York,  F.  W.  BURKE,  183  Nassau  St. 


Seedlings.  Apple,  2  yrs. 

No.  1,  $5.00  per  1,000  ;  No.  2,  $3.50  per  1,030 ;  Root  grafts,  on 
whole  roots,  $8.00  per  1,000.  Silver  Maples.  2  yrs.,  2  to  3  ft., 
©10.00  per  1,000;  1  to  2  ft.,  $3.00  per  1,000.  Peach  trees  and 
other  Nursery  SLoek.  Address 

DAVID  BAIRD,  Maualapan,  N.  J. 


PEACH  TREES.  JtTMUSgy 

for  orchard  and  garden.  Also  full  assortment  of  other  fruit 
and  ornameiita1  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  etc. 

EDWIN  ALLEN,  New  Brunswick  Nurseries,  N.  J. 

IIERSTLNiK.  ltRA.IVDTWIKE,  and 

other  RASPIJF.RRTF,’',  RL  AOTCBF.RRIFS, 
and  other  SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS.  Pries  free. 

JOHN  S.  COLI.I  VS,  Moorestown,  N.  ,J. 


RABBITS. 


The  largest  and  finest  collec¬ 
tion  in  America.  Seven  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties.  L'sei'ul  and 
beautiful.  Eight,  first  Premiums  at  N.  Y.  S.  Fair,  Elmira, 
Oct.,  ’72.  A  few  pair  ready  for  delivery  now. 

£8  Dark  Brahma  and  Partridge  Co¬ 
ir  %JS  JLflaj*gc  Chins.  A  few  pair  of  May  and  June 
chicks,  from  imported  stock,  for 
sale  cheap.  For  further  information,  address  with  stamp 
A.  M.  HALSTBD,  Rye,  N.  Y. 


THE  American  Standard  of  Excellence 
for  Exhibition  Poultry:  Indispensable  <o  poultry 
breeders.  It  governs  the  awards  at  exhibitions.  Sent, 
post-paid,  for  50  cts. 

Wright’s  New  Wobk  on  Poultry,  containing  30  superb 

plates  ill  colors.  Published  in  25  uos.;  Issued  semi-monthly. 
Price  50  cts.  per  no.,  sent  carefully  wrapped,  post-paid.  Try 
one  no.  for  a  sample,  and  see  tlie  jinestwork.  of  t  he  kind  ever 
attempted.  Address  H.  II.  Stoddaejj,  Hartford,  Ct.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Poultry  World. 


“  POULTRY  WORLD.” 

A  monthly.  $1.00  a  year.  Splendidly  illustrated.  Tells 
all  about  poultry.  Semi  10  cents  for  a  sample  cony.  Address 
H.  II.  STODDARD,  Publisher,  Hartford,  Cl. 


C1MOICE  YOJJHffiJ  FOWLS.— Light 

J  Brahmas,  Partridge  Cochins,  Houdans,  and  Golden 
Sebright  Bantams.  Carefully  bred  from  Premium  and  Im¬ 
ported  Stock.  Will  sell  at  vei'y  low  prices — to  make  room 
For  particulars,  address  A.  Si.  CAREY,  Selin’s  Grove,  Pa. 


dfjUWCfe&C-E  S'  SLS. — Dark  Brabmas,  Light 
'L-  Brahmas,  Houdans,  and  Rouen  Ducks,  bred  from  Pre¬ 
mium  and  Imported  Stock.  Send  stamp  for  circular. 

JOEL  BRUNNER,  Hosensack,  Lehigli  Co.,  Pa. 


Choice  trios  of  white  partridge  and 

BUFF  COCHIN  Chickens  now  offered  at  moderate 
prices  for  selectspecimens.  John  J.  Berry,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


, — Ten  Hives  of  Bees.  Inquire 

e  Bk  VOISE,  Newtown ,  L.  I.,  or  of 
>Y,  158  William  St.,  New  York. 


niclc!  Clieap!I*i>re! 

,  .  As  my  plan  of  making  is  the 

best,  persons  are  fraudulently  selling  Descriptions  which  I 
give  away.  Send  three  cents  to  A.  D.  STRONG,  Ashtabula,  O. 


Trees,  bulbs,  hedge  plants, 

Seeds,  Fruit  and  Flower  Plates.  4  Catalogues,  26c. 
F. .  K.  1’IKEXIX,  Bloomington  Nursery,  III. 


WOK  SAIJE. 

of  JOHN  C.  D 
CHARLES  \V.  PUR] 


VINEGAR. 


THOROUGH-BRED  COTSWO^D  SHEEF. 

This  justly-celebrated  dock  -was  selected  from  the  flocks 
of  the  most  noted  breeders  in  England,  with  reference  to 
the  best  wool-producing  and  mutton  qualities,  (t  is  pro¬ 
nounced  by  competent  judges  to  be  the  finest  flock  in 
America ;  and  some  of  the  Rams  and  Ewes  are  believed 
to  be  equal  to  any  that  can  be  shown  in  any  oountry. 

20  Splendid  Earns,  3  years  old 
and  under,  for-  sale  at  low  prices. 
Also  a  few  Ewes. 

Address  either 

Lueses  A.  CHASE, 

245  Broadway,  Mew  Yorlkj, 

OR 

JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

N. o reton  Farm,  Rochester,  ift).  Y. 


THOROUGH  -  BRED  -  STOCK. 

.JERSEYS.— Three  young  Bulls,  Cows,  and  Heifers. 
AYRSHIKES.-Four  young  Bulls,  Cows,  and  Heifers, 
GUERNSEYS.— One  two-year-old  Bull,  one  Bull  Calf. 

THOROIJOH-B  El> 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS  of  the  very  best  blood.  My 
Berkshire  Sow  “  Queen  of  the  Realm  ”  took  Sweepstakes 
Prize  for  all  breeds  of  pigs  at  the  New  England  Fair 
in  1871. 

ESSEX  PIGS,  equal  to  any  in  this  country  or  any 
other. 

SPLENDID  YOUNG  BOARS  AND  SOWS 

now  ready  for-  shipping. 

Prices  reasonable.  No  extra  charges  for  boxing  and  ship¬ 
ping.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Perfect  pedigrees  given  with  all  thorough-bred  stock, 
which  may  he  seen  at  my  farm  (Herdsdale),  Florence,  Mass. 
Send  communications  to 

L.  A.  CHASE, 

245  Broadway,  New  York* 
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Cheap  Farms!  Free  Homes! 

On  til o  line  of  the  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 
13,00(1.000  acres  of  the  best  Farming  anti  Mineral  Lands 
in  America. 

a, 000,000  Acres  in  Nebraska,  in  t;lie  Platte  Valley, 
now  for  sale. 

Mil«l  Climate,  IKei'tile  Soil, 

for  Grain-growing  and  Stock-raising  unsurpassed  ny  any 
in  the  United  States. 

CHEAPER  IN  PRICE,  more  favorable  terms  given,  and 
more  convenient  to  market  than  can  be  found  elsewhere. 
Free  Homesteads  for  Actual  Settlers. 
The  best  location  for  Colonies.  '  Soldiers  entitled  to  a 
Homestead  of  100  Acres. 

Send  for  the  new  Descriptive  Pamphlet,  with  new  maps, 
published  in  English,  German,  Swedish,  and  Danish,  mailed 
free  everywhere.  Address 

O.  F.  DAVIS, 

Land  Commissioner,  U.  P.  R.R.  Co, 

OMAHA,  NEB. 


900,000  ACRES 

OF 

JEXOTCI-.L.lRTNrT  IT.ATtMTlVG- 
AND  SPLENDID 

Michigan  Pine  Lands 

FOR  SA1.E, 

On  which  are  (WE  THOUSAND  MILLIONS  OF 
PINE  TIMBElt,  and  inexhaustible  quantities  of  Maple, 
Beech,  Elm,  Ash,  Hemlock,  Oak,  etc.  . 

The  grant  of  lands  to  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Rail¬ 
road  Company,  to  build  their  Road  from  Fort  Wayne,  Inch, 
to  Traverse  Bay  and  Mackinaw,  Michigan,  comprises  in  its 
farming  lands  every  variety  of  soil,  from  the  rich  clan  loam 
to  the  light  sandy,  and  they  are  found  in  that  section  of 
Michigan,  north  of  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids,  and  contiguous 
to  the  great  fruit  licit  on  the  eastern  shores  ot  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan,  now  being  rapidly  developed  by  railroad  and  other  en- 

^arming  Lands  are  sold  to  actual  settlers,  on  cre¬ 
dit,  one  quarter  down,  balance  in  yearly  payments,  interest 
7  per  cent.  Persons  desirous  of  locations  for  farms  will,  on 
application  at  the  Office  in  Grand  Rapids,  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  Tickets  over  (  lie  Road,  entitling  them  to 
Retni-Fi  of  Funs,  in  the  event  of  purchasing  any  of  the 
Company’s  farming  land.  For  information  about  the  lands, 
prices,  location,  etc.,  etc.,  address 
WM„  A.  HOWARD,  Land  Commissioner, 
Title  Perfect.  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

J  iw  mm  IN  KANSAS ! 

At  “SKIDDY,”  ill  Neosho  Valley,  on 
MISSOURI,  KANSAS,  and  TEXAS  RAILWAY. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the 

NATIONAL.  BUREAU  OF  MIGRATION. 


Mr.  Wm.  P.  Tomlinson,  Local  Agent,  is  on  the  ground, 
and  will  give  advice  and  assistance  in  locating  land. 


THE  AMERICAN  COLONIST  AND  HOME¬ 
STEAD  JOURNAL, 

Containing  maps,  with  full  particulars  as  to  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Colony,  the  Lands,  Productions,  Climate,  Wood, 
Water,  etc.,  SENT  FREE,  on  application  to 
S.  R.  WELLS,  Sec’y  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Migration, 
389  Broadway,  New  York. 

LANDS  IN  IOWA. 

Upon  application  to  the  undersigned,  there  will  be  sent  by 
mail  to  any  address,  post-paid,  a  new  RAILROAD  MAP  OF 
IOWA,  corrected  to  date,  and  a  descriptive  pamphlet,  con¬ 
taining  a  Sectional  Map  of  that  part  of  the  State  in  which  is 
Bituated  the  Land  Grant  ot  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and 
Pacifio  R.R.  Co.,  and  giving  full  and  detailed  information  as 
to  the  location,  quality,  products,  terms  of  sale,  etc.,  of  more 
than  500,000  acres  of  land  now  for  sale  near  the  line  of  the 
railroad.  Thelands  are  the  cheapest  and  best  Farming  Lands 
now  in  the  market  in  Iowa,  the  most  productive  and  pro¬ 
gressive  agricultural  State  in  the  Union,  and  are  being  offered 
at  low  prices  and  most  favorable  terms  to  actual  settlers. 

J.  L.  DREW,  Land  Com’r, 

C.  R.  I.  &  P.  R.R.  Co.,  Davenport,  Iowa. 


F 


OR  reliable  information  on  North  Carolina,  her 


agricultural,  mineral,  industrial,  and  commercial  i 
jes,  address  J.  L.  Labiaux,  Ridgeway,  Warren  Co.,N. 


■c 


HEAP  HOMES  in  Shenandoah  Valley.  For  cir¬ 
cular,  send  stamp  to  J.  II.  Bristor,  Martinsburg.W.Va. 


SOLDIERS 


$30 


“  REMINGTON’S  ” 

Breecb-ioamng  Sporting,  Hunting,  and  Target  Rifles.  Best 
i"  'he  Wo.,d.  E.  REMINGTON  <fc  SONS,  *81  and  *83 
Broadway,  New  York. 

Cut  this  out  and  send  for  Illustrated  Price-List. 


Desiring  to  secure  the  benefits 
of  the  late  Homestead  Law,  will 
learn  something  of  advantage  by 
addressing  M.  D.  FLOWER,  Adjutant-General  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

§ lOO  to  250  KT!! 

where  selling  our  new  seven-strand  White  Platina 
Clothes-Lines.  Sells  readily  at  every  house.  Samples 
free.  Address  tile  Girard  Wire  Mills,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PER  WEEK  and  expenses  paid.  We 
want  a  reliable  agent  in  every  County  in 
rhe  U.  S.  Address  I-Iitdson  R.  Wire  Co., 
130  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y.,  or  Chicago.  Ill. 


TARGET  MADE  WITH  A  “  REMINGTON  ’ 
BREECH-LOADING  SPORTING  RIFLE. 


GREAT  WESTERN 


P.O.BOX  1311  PiTTSCURGH  PA. 

Breenh-ioadiiijr  Siioi-Guns.  $10  to  $'00.  DouMe  Shot-Guns, 
$Sto$l50.  Single  Guns,  $ ;  to  $:0.  Rifles,  to  $75.  Re¬ 
volvers.  $6  to  $  5.  Send  Stamp  for  Piiic’e-List.  Army 
Guns,  Revolvers,  etc.,  bought  or  traded  for. 

HOESE-POWEH  GOVERNOR. 

This  Governor  can  be  attached  to  any  power  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  it  will  control  the  power  at  any  desired  speed 
without  taking:  power  from  the  machinery. 

With  it  all  danger  to  the  horses  is  avoided,  as  it  is  a  con¬ 
stant  safeguard  at  the  brake.  Price  $10.  Send  for  circulars. 
THOS.  B.  McCOMUGHEY,  Newark,  Delaware. 


For  full  particulars,  address 

EIVOL.E,  KEIBIjEK,  &  CO.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

A  LIVE  FARMER  WANTED 

In  each  county  as  Wholesale  Agent  for  O’Hara’s  Dol¬ 
lar  Champion  Covn-Slx-ller.  patented  July  18, 1871, 
indorsed  by  leading  Agricultural  Papers:  and  O’Hara’s 
Practical  Corn-Hnsker.  patented  Aug.  1, 1871.  Sure 
sale.  Very  large  profits.  Samples  of  both,  delivered,  $1.75. 

C.  M.  O’HARA,  Hillsboro,  O. 

FLAX  BRAKES 

Mallory  &  Sanford  Flax  Machine  Co.’s  new  and  improved 
Flax  Brakes  are  the  best  in  any  market.  Easily  worked, 
strong,  and  very  desirable.  Send  for  circular  to 

JOHN  W.  QUINCY,  Treas., 

98  William  St.,  Nctv  York. 

(0i(N  MJ)  MILLg 
Mill  and  Bolt 
complete  In  same 
case.  Sendc- 
for  Circular.' 

Edward  Harrison, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  Celebrated  Bone  Fertilizers, 

GROUND  BOME, 

BONE  P/3EAL, 

BONE  FLOUR. 

Fresh  Bone  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  or 
Dissolved  Bone.  Send  for  Circulars. 

LESTER  BROS.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

SCRIBNER’S  LUMBER  &  LOR  BOOK. 

New,  enlarged,  and  improved  edition  of  this  valuable 
book  just  published,  giving  correct  measurements  for 
scantling,  hoards,  plank,  saw-logs,  by  Doyle’s  rule.  Cubical 
contents  of  square  and  round  timber,  staves,  and  heading 
holts.  Capacity  of  cisterns,  wood  tables,  tables  of  wages, 
hoard,  interest  tallies,  etc.  This  is  the  most  valuable  and 
popular  book  ever  published  of  its  kind.  Half  a  million 
copies  have  been  sold.  Ask  yonr  bookseller  for  the  new 
edition  of  1872,  or  I  will  send  one  for  35  cents,  post-paid. 
GEO.  W.  FISHER, 

P.  O.  Box  *33,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

GOOD  CIDER  ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

The  neutral  sulphite  of  lime,  as  prepared  by  James  R. 
Nichols  &  Co..  Boston,  keeps  cider  sweet  all  the  year 
round.  Full  directions.  Call  for  Nichols  &  Co.’s  Sul¬ 
phite  of  Lime.  Sold  by  druggists  and  grocers  generally, 
and  at  wholesale  by  JOHN  K.  HENRY,  8  and  9  College 
Place,  New  York.  Send  stamp  for  circular. 

A  GENTS  Wanted.— Agonls  make  more  money  at 
AY  work  for  ns  than  at  anything  else.  Particulars  free. 

G.  STINSON  &  CO.,  Fine  Art  Publishers,  Portland,  Maine. 


ATTENTION,  CHOIRS  ! 


THEAfeTHEM  OFFERINB 

By  D.  F.  Hodges,  Geo.  W.  Foster,  and  J.  H.  Tenney. 

250  Pages  of  ENTIRELY  NEW  Anthems, 
Sentences,  Motets,  Chants,  etc. 

A  complete  collection  for  opening  and  closing  Puht.ic 
Worship.  The  Music  is  of  that  practical  character  and 
pleasing  Simplicity  so  popular  in  our  Protestant  Churches. 
We  believe  evemj  page  ol  the  Anthem  Offering  cun  be 
sung  and  will  be  admired  by  nine  tenths  of  our  Choirs 
throughout  the  country. 

The  Anthem  Offering  will  be  found  a  first-class  book 
for  Schools  and  Societies. 

Any  chorister  or  teacher  who  will  send  his  address  to  the 
publishers  before  Nov.  15th,  1872,  shall  lie  entitled  to  a  single 
copy  for  examination,  on  such  terms  as  can  not  fail  to  give 
satisfaction. 

Price,  $10  per  doz.  Single  copies,  $1. 

LEE  &  SHEPARD,  Publishers, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Endless  Amusement  for  Spring,  Summer, 
Autumn,  and  Winter.  The 

BOYS’  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CABINET. 

Ytitli  this  Cabinet  every  boy  is  enabled  to  make  a  photo- 

graphie  copy,  without  extra  expense,  of  his  own  or  friends’ 
arte-de-Visite,  every  description  of  Pictures.  Engravings. 
Stereoscopic  Slides,  Designs,  Ferns,  Leaves,  Flowers,  etc.. 
etc.,  and  affords  endless,  harmless,  and  instructive  amuse¬ 
ment  to  every  purchaser. 

This  Cabinet  contains  Printing  Frame,  Negatives.  Gold, 
Silver,  Toning,  and  Fixing  Baths,  Albumen  Paper,  Filters, 
Stirring  Rod,  etc.  Also  full  instructions.  Price  $2. 

Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price  by  tire  HAPPY'  HOURS 
COMPANY,  22  Ann  Street,  New  York. 

You  ask  WHY  we  can  sell  First 
Class  7  Octave  Pianos  for  §220  ? 
We  answer— It  costs  less  than 
$3G0  to  make  any  $G00  Piano 
i  sold  tin  ougli  Agents,  all  of  whom 
•make  IUU  per  ct.  profit.  We 
have  no  Agents,  but  ship  direct  to 
families  at  Factory  price,  and  war¬ 
rant  5  Years.  Send  for  illustrated  circular,  in  which  we 
refer  to  over  500  Bankers,  Merchants,  &c.  (some  of 
whom  you  may  know),  using  our  Pianos,  in  44  States  and 
Territories.  u„  s.  Piano  Co.,  SG5  Broadway,  N.Y. 

A  GREAT  OFFER  »  481  Broadway,  ’ 

will  dispose  of  ONE  HUNDRED  PIANOS,  MKLODEONS, 
and  ORGANS  of  six  first-ciass  makers,  including  Waters’s, 
at  extremely  low  prices  for  CASn,  or  will  take  from  $4 
to  $15  monthly  until  paid ;  the  same  to  let,  and  rent  applied 
if  purchased.  New  7  octave  PIANOS,  modern  improve¬ 
ments,  for  $275,  cash.  A  new  kind  of  PARLOR  ORGAN, 
the  most  beautiful  style  and  perfect  tone  ever  made,  now  on 
exhibition  at  481  Broadway,  New  Y'ork. 


Steinway, 
W  eber, 


Chickerin 

Knabe, 


and  other  first-class  Pianos  sold  on  monthly  installments  at 
factory  prices.  New  and  elegant  7-octave  Pianos  for  $275 
cash.  Superb  fi-stop  Organs  for  $125  cash.  Pianos  and 
Organs  to  rent.  Teachers  and  Seminaries  supplied  with 
sheet-music,  etc.  Catalogue  free.  Address 

WM.  A.  POND  Si  CO.,  No.  547  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

AGENTS  WANTED. — Wo  guarantee  employment 

for  all,  either  sex ,  at  $5  a  day,  or  $2,000  or  more  a  year. 
New  works  by  Mrs.  11.  11.  Stoice,  and  others.  Superb  pre¬ 
miums  given  army.  Money  made  rapidly  and  easily  at 
work  for  ns.  YVrite  and  see.  Particulars  free. 

WORTHINGTON,  DUSTIN  &  CO.,  Hartford,  Ct. 

TBSAIPJPS^G,  Fishing. 

H  SL  —Making  traps,  preserving,  dressing,  and  tannine 
skins  and  furs,  bails,  etc.  7(3  pages,  :0  engiavings.  Only  20 
cts.  Mailedby  C.  S.  RILEY,  Holland,  N.  Y. 


BEAUTIFYING  COUNTRY  HOMES. 

AN  ELEGANT  QUARTO  VOLUME. 

By  J.  WEIDEIOIANN. 

This  magnificent  work  is  illustrated  not  only  with  numer¬ 
ous  fine  wood-engravings,  but  also  witli  seventeen  full-page 
aud  seven  double-page  colored  lithographs  of  places  already 
improved.  It  embodies  the  results  of  a  long  practice  in 
landscape  architecture  and  rural  adornment,  and  while  its 
teachings  are  in  accordance  with  the  received  rules  of  art. 
they  are  thoroughly  practical  In  their  character.  It  Is  ©ne 
of  the  most  elegant,  and  ought  to  prove  one  of  the  most 
useful  works  ever  issued  in  the  country.  The  work,  both  m 
Its  letter-press  and  colored  lithographs,  is  beautifully  printed, 
and  it  is  elegantly  bound  in  beveled  boards. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $16.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


[November, 


FIRST  PREMIUM  .(MEDAL)  AWARD" 
ED  IN  1870,  AN®  INDORSE®  II V  CER¬ 
TIFICATE  FROM  THE  AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE  IN  1871,  AS 

“  The  Best  Article  in  the  Market.” 


Rockford,  September  7th,  1872. 

C.  L.  RICE-  &  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill. : 

Dear  Sirs  : — Yours  of  yesterday  asking  for  my  expe¬ 
rience  with  II.  W.  Johns’  Patent  Asbestos 
Rooting  duly  received.  In  answer,  would  say,  I  have 
used  Mr.  Johns’  Roofing  and  Coating  extensively  for 
Ten  Years  past,  and  with  great  satisfaction.  I  have 
applied  it  to  more  than  three  hundred  roofs  in  Rockford, 
Ill.,  and  adjacent  country.  I  have  roofs  in  Rockford  that 
have  been  on  Eight  Years  without  Repairs— they  arc 
sound  and  good,  and  by  simply  recoating  will  last  as 
much  longer.  I  have  Feen  and  tested  many  kinds  of 
Composition  Roofing  during  the  past  ten  years.  I  have 
seen  nothing  that  comes  up  to  •■Johns’  Patent  Asbes¬ 
tos.”  Truly  yours,  L.  M.  WEST. 

Tlie  “  Asbestos  Rooting  ”  is  adapted  for-  steep 
or  flat  roofs,  in  all  climates,  and  can  be  easily  and  cheap¬ 
ly  transported  and  applied. 

Send  for  Samples,  Descriptive  Pamphlets,  Price-Lists 
Terms  to  Dealers,  etc. 

Established  )  II.  YV.  JOHNS, 

in  1858.  f  78  William  St.,  New  York. 

The  Western  Trade  Applied  by 

C.  L.  RICE  &  CO.,  Chicago. 

The  Texas  Trade  supplied  by 

B.  S.  PARSONS,  Galveston. 

The  Canada  Trade  snpplied  by 

R.  J.  SHORT,  Montreal. 


ESSEX  PIGS. 

ESSEX  PIGS. 

ESSEX  PIGS. 

Pure, 

Well-Bred, 

Very  Choice. 

Address 

JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

More  ton  Farm, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MOELLER  &  DAILEY, 

Landscape  Gardeners 

Designs  and  Plans  l'or  Country  Seats,  Gardens,  Parks, 
Cemeteries,  etc.,  furnished  on  short  notice.  Orders  taken 
for  all  kinds  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses, 
etc.  Will  superintend  Grading  and  Laying  out  Places,  and 
Planting  Stock,  if  desired.  Best  of  reference  given. 
Address  MOELLER  Si  DAILEY, 

176  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  Room  58. 

THE  PEOPLE’S  PUMPS. 

The  best  force- 
pumpsin  the  world. 
I' or  Houses,  Sta¬ 
bles,  and  Yanis. 
Adapted  to  wells 
from  G  to  100  feet 
deep.  Ahsolutely 
non-freezing. 

Send  for  circular. 

The  Patent  Mushroom  Strainer, 


Imjortaat  to  Fariers&Stock-Owners. 

TAYLOR’S  HORSE  AND  CATTLE  FOOD 

is  used  with  great  success  in  fattening  horses,  cattle,  and 
BWine.  It  gives  a  good  appetite,  acts  on  the  kidneys,  de¬ 
stroys  worms,  and  gives  a  glossy  coat.  Stage  proprietors, 
dairymen,  farmers,  stock  dealers,  and  other  reliable  gentle¬ 
men  have  given  it  a  thorough  trial,  and  say  it  is  the  best 
article  they  have  ever  used  for  putting  and  for  keeping  stock 
in  a  good,  healthy  condition.  It  is  also  good  for  coughs  and 
colds  in  animals,  and  is  pronounced  a  very  superior  cure  for 
cholera  among  poultry. 

Diplomas  have  just  been  awarded  to  it  by  the  Queens  Co. 
and  Suffolk  Co.  Fairs,  Long  Island. 

It  is  manufactured  exclusively  by  the 

MANHATTAN  FEED  MILL  CO., 

N.  B.  Taylor,  President.  508  W.  2€th  st„  New  York,  j 

Small  packages,  50  cts. ;  large  $1.00.  Send  for  samples 
•i-  circulars  with  testimonials.  For  sale  at  Feed-stores. 
Reliable  agents  wanted  everywhere. 


THE  “LIGHT  RUNNING” 

“DOMESTIC” 


Presents  a  ro- 
eord  of  success 
unparalleled  in 
tie  history  of 
Sowing  Ma¬ 
chines.  Send 
for  Illasirated 
Prioe  List. 

Agents  wanted 
everywhere. 

Address 

“POMESTUC'STRfl.Qo..  NewYos'k, 

g^IliST  Premiums  awarded  by  Amer.  lust.,  1870. 

MICROSCOPES. 

Illustrated  Price-List  sent  free  on  application. 

MACIC  LANTERNS. 

Catalogue,  priced  and  illustrated,  sent  free. 

T.  H.  McALLISTER,  Optician,  49  Nassau-st.,  N.  Y. 


8,1  D WARD  S.  BROWN,  181  Broadway,  New  York, 
■J  Buyev  and  General  Dealer,  furnishes  for  cash 
anything  that  can  lie  procured  in  the  New  York  market. 
Perishable  articles  and  goods  contraband  to  good  morals 
excepted.  Correspondents  solicited. 


|T§ Ci-IY S’  SBoss»"4lisBg--Sc2a<x»i  5 
J 13  many.  -$180  to  $250  per  annum  for 

rnif  i/,n  L'a.  ,1  I ..  .. 


in  <wcr« 

_  .  .  - „  -  -  —  . .  ...  Board  and 

Tuition.  Send  for  Circular. 

FR.  PKTERMANN,  Princ.,  Jena,  SaxcAYeimar. 


For  all  kinds  of  Suction 
Pumps.  Screws  on  bottom 
of  pipe  for  wells  and  cisterns. 
Especially  desirable  where 
wells  are  low,  as  it  will  draw 
in  3)4  inches  of  water  with¬ 
out  disturbing  the  bottom, 
and  in  case  the  water  is  let 
out  ol  suction  pine  it  clears 
strainer  without  stirring  up 
the  bottom.  ABo  desirable 
for  drawing  liquids  from 
tanks  by  syplion,  or  other 
means,  ..hen  sediment  islo 
he  avoided.  Can  be  applied  to  lead  pine  with  a  soldering 
nipple.  Liberal  terms  to  Plumbers  and  the  Trade. 

Sent  as  ordered  on  receipt  of  the  monev.  Prices:  1-iuch 
pipe,  $1  ;  1 14,  $1.25  ;  VA,  $1.75 ;  2-in.,  $2.25. 

Circulars  sent  on  application.  Larger  sizes  to  order. 

W.  S.  BLUNT, 

86  Beckman  Street,  New  York. 

For  sale  by  Conroy,  O’Connor  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Christmas-Tree  Rosettes. 

(Made  of  the  best  glased  paper 
of  bright  colors .) 

FINEST  ORNAMENT  FOR 
A  CHRISTMAS-TREE. 

Easily  put  on  —  Will  not  be 
torn  down  by  the  children— 

Will  not  break— Can  he  used 
again— Two  dozen  suffice  for  a 
large  tree— Sent  by  mail,  post¬ 
paid. 

1  doz.,  3  col.,  30c.;  5  doz„  $1.25. 

1  doz..  4  col.,  40c.,  5  doz.,  $1.75. 

Address 

CARL  BENNO  ZANDER. 

P.  O.  Box  4589,  New  York. 


ADVERTISING  HATES. 

CASH  BEFORE  INSERTION. 


American  Agriculturist. 

ELYUiS.ISBa  EDITION. 

Ordinary  Page!:.  SI  .50  per  line  (agate),  each  insertion. 
Open  Pages  (open  without  cutting),  %2  per  line. 

Last  Page,  and  2 d  and  3d  Cover  Pages— S‘-i.r,o  per  line. 
Page  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Page— $3.00  per  line. 
No  advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  $5.00. 

«ERMM  EDITION. 

Ordinary  Pages,  25  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 
Business  Notices  and  Last  Page,  40  cents  per  line. 

No  advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


Hearth  and  Home. 

Ordinary  Pages,  per  lino  (agate),  each  insertion _ 50  cents. 

Business  Notices,  7th  Page,  and  Last  Page . 75  cents. 

Cuts . 25  cents  per  line  extra. 

No  Advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  $2.00. 

U3?"No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


“AMERICAN  ” 

MEAT  &  VEGETABLE  CHOPPER. 

THE  BEST 

Meat  Cutter 

IN  THE 

MARKET 

FOR 

BUTCHERS 

OR 

Family  Use 
For  Chopping 
SAUSAGE, 

PIE  MEAT, 
VEGETABLES, 
etc.,  etc., 

THEY  HAVE  NO  EQUAL,  AND 

“  SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOUSEHOLD.” 

Sold  by  dealers  in  Hardware,  Agricultural  Implements, 
and  House-Furnishing  Goods  everywhere. 

D.  A.  NEWTON  &  CO.,  Gen’l  Ag’ts, 

20  Cortlanclt  Street,  New  York. 

7  t?~  Send  for  Descriptive  Circular. 


JOSEPH  CilLLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS, 

OF  THE  OLD  STANDAED  QUALITY. 

The  well-known  Original  and  Popular  Nos., 

303  404 . 170  35  1 , 

having  been  assumed  by  other  makers,  we  desire  to  caution 
GIlAoTT's'  lespecl'  *°  3a*^  imitations.  ASK  FOR 

JOS.  GILLOTT  &.  SONS, 

91  Jokn  Street,  New  York. 


Issued  Weekly. 


A  Large,  Beautiful,  Highly  Illustrated 
and  very  Valuable  Journal — full  of  Reli¬ 
able,  Instructive,  and  Interesting  Read¬ 
ing  Matter:  just  suited  to  the  Wants 
and  Wishes  of  every  Family — every 
Man,  Woman,  and  Child  in  America  — 
whether  living  in  City  or  Country. 


has  engaged  as  contributors  one  of  the 
finest  Corps  of  Writers  in  the  world. 


Terms : 

One  Copy,  One  Year,  -  -  $3.00 
Four  Copies,  One  Year,  -  $2.75  each. 
Ten  or  IWlore  Copies,  -  -  -  $2.50  each. 

One  copy  each  of  Hearth  and  Home 
and  American  Agriculturist  will  be  sent 
one  year  for  $4. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

•i-Vt  Broadway,  New  York. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  Publishers,  245  Broadway,  N.  r.  City. 

Annual  Subscription  Tkrms  (always  in  advance) :  $1.50 
cacli  for  less  than  four  copies:  Four  to  nine  copies,  $1.35 
each:  Ten  to  nineteen  copies,  $1.30  each:  Twenty  copies 
and  upward,  $1  each.  Papers  are  addressed  to  eacti  name. 

C3?"  Either  English  or  German  Edition,  at  these  prices. 

HEARTH  AND  HOME  :  $S  a  year  for  less  than  four. 
Four  to  nine  copies,  $3.75  eacli ;  10  or  more  copies,  $3.30  each. 

Hearth  and.  Home  (weekly)  with  Amer* 
lean  Agriculturist  sent  to  one  address  for  $4  a  year. 

Read  this  Carefully. 
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GOOD 

THINGS, 

Desirable, 
Wanted  by  All, 
Easily  obtained 
Without  Money, 


and  with 


Eittle  Trouble* 
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Special  Attention  is  invited  to  the 
list  of  choice  articles  in  the  Table,  and 

to  the  descriptions  following . These 

articles  are  fully  W©rthi  the  money 
value  set  against  each,  which  is  the 
regular  price.  Everything  in  the  list 
is  new,  useful,  and  Mrst-rate. 

These  articles  are  offered  as  Premiums 
or  Gifts  to  those  persons  who  take  the 
little  time  and  trouble  needed  to  collect 
subscriptions,  new  and  old,  for  our  pa¬ 
pers.  Over  141,®®©  persons  have 
secured  one  or  more  of  them,  and  they 
have  almost  universally-given  great  satis¬ 
faction  to  those  receiving  them. 

They  are  all  just  as  good  as 

money.  The  assortment  is  so  large, 
that  every  one  will  find  something  need¬ 
ed.  See  table  and  descriptions. 

They  may  be  easily  obtained  by 

Fanners,  Postmasters, 

Gardeners,  Merchants, 

Nurserymen,  Mechanics, 

Physicians, 


Ministers, 

Teachers, 

liadics, 

Children, 


Lawyers, 
Students, 
Clerks, 
Conductors, 
By  ALL. 


Any  person  who  chooses  may  collect  a  small 
or  large  list  of  subscribers  and  receive  the  pre¬ 
mium.  (See  articles  on  page  408.)  It  is  only 
necessary  to  show  copies  of  the  papers,  explain 


their  value,  promise  the  $5  picture, 
and  collect  and  forward  names. 

It  has  been  done  largely  at  Stores, 
Shops,  Post-offices,  etc.,  and  by 
private  individuals.  By  Co-ope¬ 
ration,  Ministers,  Teachers, 
Churches,  Sunday  and  week-day 
Scholars,  have  obtained  Melo- 
deons,  Libraries,  Dictionaries, 
etc.,  also  Sewing  Machines,  etc., 
for  poor  widows  and  others. 
Many  Professional  men  have  made 
up  good  premium  lists  at  their 
offices.  Clerks  in  Stores  and  Post- 
offices  have  materially  increased 
their  salaries  thus,  while  indivi¬ 
duals  in  all  classes  have  secured 
good  things  for  themselves  or  for 
presents  to  others,  all  without  the 
use  of  working  hours,  and  at 
no  money  cost. 

The  American  Agriculturist  is 
everywhere  known  and  approved. 
Hearth  and  Home  is  now  with¬ 
out  a  superior  in  the  world  as  a 
splendidly  illustrated  Weekly  News¬ 
paper,  for  real  value,  cheapness, 
and  adaptability  to  every  home  in 
America.  The  papers  arc  entirely 
different.  Taken  together,  they 
supply  over  $30,00©  worth  of 
fine  engravings ,  and  more  good 
reading  than  can  be  found  in  fifty 
books  costing  one  Dollar  each. 

Premium  Clubs  can  be  made  up 
of  subscribers  to  either  paper,  or 
partly  of  one  and  partly  of  the 
other,  as  noted  over  the  Table. 
We  call  especial  attention 
to  the  last  column  of  figures, 
showing  the  small  number  of 
names  required  where  both 
papers  are  taken,  at  the  re¬ 
duced  price  of  $4  a  year. 

Yon,  Reader,  can  get 
a  Premium.  TRY  IX. 


Explsuisitorv  Notes. 

N.Be 

Read  and  cas-cfotlly 

Note  the  following  Items: 

(a)  All  subscribers  sent  by  one  person 
count,  though  from  one  or  a  dozen 

different  Post-offices.  But _ (6)  Tell 

us  with  each  name  or  list  of  names 
sent,  that  it  is  for  a  premium.... 
(c)  Send  the  names  as  fast  as  obtained , 
that  the  subscribers  may  begin  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  paper  at  once.  You  can  have 
any  time,  from  one  to  six  months,  to 
fill  up  your  list. ..  .(d)  Send  the  exact 
money  with  each  list  of  names,  so  that 
there  may  he  no  confusion  of  money 
accounts _ («)  Old  and  new  sub¬ 

scribers  all  count  in  premium  clubs, 
but  a  portion,  at  least,  should  he  new 
names;  it  is  partly  to  get  these  that 

we  offer  premiums  to  canvassers . 

(/)  Specimen  Numbers,  Cards,  and 
Show-bills  will  he  supplied  free  as 
needed  by  canvassers,  hut  they  should 
he  used  carefully  and  economically,  as 
they  are  very  costly. ..  .(g)  Remit 
money  in  Checks  on  New  York  Banks 
or  Bankers,  payable  to  order  of  Orange 
Judd  &  Co.,  or  send  Post-office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtain¬ 
able,  Register  Money  Letters,  affixing 
stamps  both  for  the  postage  and  re¬ 
gistry  ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the 
letter  in  the  presence  of  the  Post¬ 
master,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  any  of  the  above  ways 
is  at  our  risk;  otherwise  it  is  not. 


[In  the  following  table  is  given  the  price  of  each  article,  and  the  number  of 
subscribers  required  to  get  it  free ,  at  the  regular  rates,  $1.50  a  year  for  American 
Agriculturist,  and  $3.00  a  year  for  Hearth  and  Home ;  also  at  the  club  rates  of  $1  ana 
$2.30:  also  at  the  rates  of  $4  a  year  for  both  papers  together.]  KYT  Descrip¬ 
tions  of  Premiums  on  next  page. 

N.  K. — In  all  Premium  Clubs  for  either  paper,  TWO  copies  of  American 
Agriculturist  at  $1.50  each,  and  ONE  copy  of  Hearth  and  Home  at  $3.00,  will 
count  exactly  the  same.  So  also  two  copies  of  American  Agriculturist  at  $1 
each,  and  one  copy  of  Hearth  and  Home  at  $2.50,  will  count  exactly  the  same. 
In  this  way  Premium  Clubs  can  be  made  up  from  the  2 d  and  4th  columns, 
orfiom  the  3  d  and  5th,  or  wholly  from  the  6th  column. 


Table  of  Premiums  and  Terms, 
For  American  Agriculturist, 
and  for  Heartli  and  Home, 
for  tlie  Year  1873. 

Open  to  all— No  Competition. 


and 


(1)  (2)  Or  (3)  (4)  Or  15) 
American,  Hearth 
Agricul- 


r:t 


No.  Names  of  Premium  Articles.  _ 

1— Knives  and  Forks  ( Patterson  Bros.)... $15  00 
it— Knives  and  Forks  (do.  do.)  ...$20  00 

3  —Carver  and  Fork  (do.  do.)  ...$550 

35 


3—  Carver  and  fork  (do.  do.)  ...$5 

4—  French  Cook’s  Knife,  Fork,  and  Steel. .  $4 

5—  Pocket  Knife  ( Meriden  Cutlery  Co.)...  si  50 

“  fe  (do.  do.)  ..  $2  00 


6 — Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.) 

7—  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.) 

8 —  Ladies'  Pocket  Knife  (do.  _  do.)  ..  $2  00 


9 —Muttum  in  Parvo  knife  (Miller  Bros.)  $3  50 
10  —Cake  Basket  (Lucius Hart  Man’ fig  Co. )$12  00 


1 1— Revolving  Butter  Cooler 
12  —Card  Receiver 
\3— Nut-picks  and  Crackers 
14— Half-Dozen  Napkin  Bings 
45_ One  Dozen  Teaspoons 
16— One  Dozen  Tablespoons 
17  —One  Dozen  Table  Forks 
18—  Child's  Cup 
Iff— Gold  Pen,  Sil.Case  ( George 


(do. 

(do. 

(do. 

(do. 

(do. 

(do. 

(do. 

r- 


do.).  $8  00 
do.) .  $7  00 
do.). $12  00 
do.).  $8  00 
do.).  $6  00 

do.)  .$12  00 
do.). $12  00 
_.  do.) .  $2  75 
Hawkes.)  — 


20- Gold  Pen  and  Silver  Case  (do.  do. 

‘2,1  — Gold  Pen.  Handle  gold-tipped  (do.  do.). 

‘2(2 — Ladies’  Gold  Pen  and  Rubber  Case  (do.) 

23—  Paragon  Pat.  Revolving  Pencil  (do.). 

24—  Paragon  Pat.  Revolving  Pencil  (do.).  _ _ 

2 5— Payson’s  Indelible  Ink....  .  75 

26—  Moore’s  Floral  Set  (Moore  Man' fig  Co)  $1  CO 

27—  Steam  Engine . . .  $1  CO 

28 — Garden  Seeds  &  Flower  Bulbsfselection)  $2  00 
2 ft— Sewing  Machine  ( Grover  A  Raker) ... .$55  00 

30—  Sewing  Machine  ( Florence ) . $65  00 

31 — Sewing  Machine  (Willcox  <C-  Gibbs)  —  $55  00 

3d— Beckwith  $10  Sewing  Machine . $10  00 

33  — Bickford  Family  Knitting  Machine.. .  .$25  00 

34—  Washing  Machine  ( Doty’s ) . $15  00 

35—  Clothes  Wringer  (Best— Universal) .  $9  00 

3ti —Melodeon,  4-o'ctave  (G.  A.  Prince &Co.’s.S61  00 

37 — Melodeon,  5-octave  (do.  do.)  $112  00 

38—  Piano ,  Splendid  1-oct. (Steinway  &  Sons)  $650  00 

39—  Silver  Watch  (American  Watch  Co.). ..$40  00 

40 — Ladies'  Fine  Gold  Watch  (do.  do.)  ..$100  00 

41—  Breech-loading  Pocket  Rifle . $10  00 

4 2— Double-bbl.  Gun  (Cooper,  Harris  ifcJ/.).$8 0  00 

43—  Charles  Pratt’s  Astral  Oil  (lean.  5  Gal.)  $8  75 

44—  Hand  Cultivator  <fe  Weeder  ( Comstock )  $9  00 

45—  American  Submerged  Pump . $15  00 

46—  Family  Scales  (Fairbanks  dc  Co.) . $14  00 

17-Building  Blocks  (Crandall) .  $3  00 

48— ' “  Boy's  Own  Boat  ”  (works  by  Steam)..  $3  50 

49 —  Worcester’s  Great  Hlustr’ed  Dictionaryt-\0  00 

50 — Any  back  Volume  Agriculturist 
51  —Any  Two  Back  Volumes  do. 
fid— Any  Three  do.  do.  do. 

53 — Any  Pour  do.  do.  do. 

54 — Any  Five  do.  do.  do. 

55—  Any  Six  do.  do.  do. 

56—  Any  Seven  do.  do.  do. 

57—  Any  Eight  dp.  do.  do. 

—(Each  a'dd’l  Vol.  at  same,  rate.) 

58—  Sixteen  Vois.  XVI  to  XXXI. 

59—  Any  Back  Vol.  Agriculturist 

60 — Any  Two  Back  Volumes  do. 

61  —Any  Three  do.  do.  do. 

62 — Any  Four  do.  do.  do. 

63—  Any  Five  do.  ao.  do. 

64 — Any  Six  do.  do.  do. 

65 — Any  Seven  do.  do.  do. 

66 — Any  Eight  do.  do.  do. 

67—  Any  Nine  do.  do.  do. 

—(Each  add’l  Volume  at  same  rate) 

68—  Sixteen  Vols.  XVI  to  XXXI. 

69—  Farmer's  Boy's  Library 

70—  Farmer's  Boy’s  Library - 

71  —Farmer’s  Boy’s  Library  . $11  25 

72 — Farmer’s  Boy’s  Library . $15  75 

73—  Farmer's  Boy's  Library . ..$20  00 

74  —Any  Back  Vol.  Hearth  &  Home  (Bound).  $4  00 

75 — Any  Two  Back  Vols.  do.  do.  $8  00 
—(Each  additional  Volume  at  same  rate.) 

76—  A  81  6  Library  ( Your  Choice.)  -  ' 

77—  A  815 


library 

78 — A  820  Library 

79—  A  825  Library 

80—  A  830  Library 

81—  A  835  Library 

82 — A  840  Library 

83—  A  845  Library 

84—  A  850  Library 

85—  A  860  Library 

86—  a  875  Library 
87  —A  8100  Library 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


1  _r  $10  00 
&8$15  00 
g£$20  00 
S  o.$25  00 
5£$30  00 
S?$35  00 
8  o$40  00 
"£$45  00 
§S$50  00 
»^$60  00 
~*$75  00 
100  00 


88— A  Choice  of  Good  Books.  ( See  Description.) 

Breech-loading  Shot-gun  (Remington' s)% 25  001 
90— Single-barrel  Shot-gun,  (do.)  ^8  00! 
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Every  Premium  article  is  new  and  of  the  very  best  manufacture.  No 
charge  is  made  for  packing  or  boxing  any  article  in  our  Premium  List.  The 
Premiums ,  Nos.  5  to  9,  19  to  25,  28,  50  to  73,  and  76  to  88 
inclusive,  will  each  be  delivered  FREE  of  all  charges,  by  mail  or  express 
{at  the  Post-office  or  express  office  nearest  the  recipient),  to  any  place  in  the  United 
States  or  Territories— {No.  27  mailed  for  30  cents  extra.)  The  other  articles 
cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  after  leaving  the  manufactory  of  each,  by  any 
conveyance  desired.  See  Description  of  Premiums  on  Next  Page. 
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Descriptions  of  Premiums. 

(For  number  of  Subscribers  required ,  see  Table ,  page  433.) 

Nos.  1,  S,  3. — American  Table  Cut¬ 
lery.— We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  offer  really  good 
articles  of  American  manufacture,  such  as  are 
competing  successfully  with  the  best  foreign  make. 
Messrs.  Patterson  Bros.,  27  Park  Row, 
who  supply  us  with  these  articles,  are  also  importers  of 
English  goods.  They  recommend  these  Knives,  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Meriden  Cutlery  Co.,  as  equal  to 
any  Cutlery  in  the  market,  and  their  recommendation  is 
a  guarantee,  wherever  they  are  known.  We  offer  two 
kinds  of  Knives,  and  threo  sizes  of  each  kind.  No.  1 
have  Rubber  Handles,  which  are  actually  boiling-water 
proof,  so  that,  if  they  were  accidentally  to  remain  in  it 
for  several  minutes,  or  even  hours,  they  would  not  be  in¬ 
jured.  The  Blades  are  of  the  best  steel,  and  warranted. 
Dessert  size,  with  Forks,  sold  at  $15 _ For  24  subscrib¬ 

ers  at  $1.50,  or  80  at  $1,  we  will  give  either  the  medium 
size  or  the  table  size,  sold  at  $16.00.  No.  2  have 
Ivory  Handles,  are  selected  with  great  care,  have  Steel 
Blades,  and  are  beautiful  goods.  Dessert  size,  with  Forks, 
sold  at  $20.00 ...  .For  33  subscribers,  at  $1.50,  or  110  at 

$1,  we  will  send  the  medium  size,  sold  at  $22.00 _ For 

35  at  $1.50,  or  116  at  $1,  we  will  send  the  Table  size, 
sold  at  $23.00.  The  Forks,  which  accompany  these 
Premiums,  Nos.  1  and  2,  are  made  of  genuine  Albata, 
and  warranted  double-plated  with  coin-silver.  These 

Forks  are  furnished  to  us  by  Messrs.  Patterson  Bros _ 

The  Carving-Knife  and  Fork  are  made  by  The  Mer¬ 
iden  Cutlery  Co.,  with  the  best  Ivory,  balanced 
Handles 

No.  A.-French  Cools’s  Knife,  Fork, 
and  Steel. — This  is  a  long  (10  in.)  thin  Knife,  with 
Pat.  Rubber  Handle,  made  of  the  best  steel,  and  for  use 
rather  than  ornament ;  and  it  is  really  pleasing  to  see  how 
easily  it  slips  through  a  joint  of  beef.  The  fork  and  steel 
are  made  to  match.  It  would  savo  many  wry  faces,  and 
perhaps  hard  words,  were  it  in  gwieral  use.  Made  by 
the  Meriden  Cutlery  Co. 

Nos.  5,  6,  7,  8. — Poclcet  Knives. 

—Herb’s  for  the  Boys  and  Girls !— These  Premiums 
are  among  the  most  pleasing  and  useful  that  we  have  ever 
offered.  Every  boy,  and  girl  too,  wants  a  pocket  knife. 
We  give  them  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  most  valuable 
one  for  merely  a  little  effort.  These  knives  are  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Meriden  Cutlery  Co.,  49  Cham¬ 
bers  st.,  New  York,  whose  work  is  equal  to  any 
done  in  this  country  or  Europe.  No.  5  is  a  neat,  sub¬ 
stantial  Knife,  with  three  blades  and  buck-horn  handle. 
No.  6  is  a  still  finer  article,  With  four  blades  and  pearl 
handle.  No.  7  is  an  elegant  Knife,  with  five 
blades  and  shell  handle.  No.  8  is  a  Lady’s  Pocket  Knife, 
a  beautiful  article,  with  four  blades  and  shell  handle. 

No.  9. — Mnltnin  in  Parvo  Poclcet 

Knife. — This  is  a  most  attractive  as  well  as  useful  Pre¬ 
mium,  from  the  well-known  manufacturers,  Miller 
Bro’s  Cutlery  Co.,  West  Meriden,  Conn. 
It  comprises,  in  one  knife-handle,  a  large  and  a 
small  blade,  a  screw-driver,  a  saw,  a  strong  hook,  a  nut¬ 
cracker,  a  brad-awl,  a  gimlet,  a  corkscrew,  a  pointer,  a 
slim  punch,  tweezers,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  it  can  be 
used  for  various  other  purposes  which  will  at  once  sug¬ 
gest  themselves  to  any  smart  boy  or  man.  It  is  a  pocket- 
full  of  tools  weighing  but  two  ounces.  The  knives  will 
be  sent  anywhere  in  our  country,  post-paid. 

No.  TO.  —  Cake  Basket. — A  new  pat¬ 
tern,  oval-shaped,  or  square,  nicely  chased — a  veiy  taking, 
useful,  and  beautiful  table  ornament.  This,  with  other  arti¬ 
cles  that  follow,  is  made  by  the  Lucius  Mart  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  of  Nos.  4  and  6  Burling  Slip, 
New  York  City,  and  is  warranted  by  them  to  be  of  the 
best  triple  plate.  Mr.  Hart,  “  the  veteran  Sunday-school 
man,”  was  engaged  in  the  same  place  and  business  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  We  have  known  him  and 
hih  work  for  many  years,  and  have  taken  pleasure  in  com¬ 
mending  and  guaranteeing  its  value  to  be  as  represented. 
We  believe  the  Company  which  bears  his  name  is  fully 
sustaining  his  reputation.  The  amount  of  silver  upon 
plated  ware  depends  wholly  upon  the  will  and  integrity 
of  the  manufacturer.  We  could  give  nearly  as  good-fooit- 
ing  plated  ware  for  less  than  half  the  money. 

No.  El.— devolving-  BSntter-FooIer. 

— This  is  a  really  good  and  useful  article.  It  is  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  a  very  little  ice  in  the  holder  under  the  plate 
will  keep  butter  cool  and  fresh  for  a  long  time  on  the 
table,  even  in  the  hottest  weather.  The  cover  revolves 
underneath  the  plate  for  use,  and  over  for  protection. 
The  whole  is  in  four  pieces,  which  can  all  be  taken 
apart  for  washing.  From  same  house  as  No.  10. 

No.  12.— da/a*«l  ISeceiver.  —  This  is  a 
beautiful  ornament,  as  well  as  a  useful  article.  It  is  finely 
chased  and  gilt-lined,  and,  like  the  three  preceding,  is 

from  the  Lucius  Mart  Manufacturing  Co. 


No.  13. — Nut  Picks  and  Crackers. 

— Here  are  twelve  nut-picks,  elegantly  chased,  of  medal¬ 
lion  pattern,  with  two  handsome  nut-crackers,  in  a  mo¬ 
rocco-covered  case.  From  the  same  house  as  No.  10. 

No.  14.  —  Half-Dozen  'Napkin- 

Rings. — These  rings  are  beautifully  chased,  and  in  a 
morocco-covered  case.  From  the  same  house  as  No.  10. 

No.  15. — One  Bozen  Teaspoons.-^ 
No.  18,-One  Bozen  Table>§poons.- 

These  are  “figured  tips,”  Olive-leaf  Pattern,  all  of  the 
same  metal,  plating,  etc.,  and  from  the  s!tme  makers  as 
No.  10.  They  are  far  cheaper  than  anything  we  have 
found  at  half  the  price,  and  are  well  worth  working  for. 

No.  17. — One  Bozen  Table-Forks. 

— The  same  description  and  remarks  apply  to  these  as  to 
No.  16.  We  select  as  premiums  only  such  articles  as  we 
can  warrant  in  quality  and  price.  All  these  articles  come 
from  the  Lucius  Hart  Manufacturing  Co. 

No.  18. — Ckild’s  Cup.— A  beautiful  gift 
for  the  little  one-year-old.  It  is  made  by  the  Lucius 
Hart  Manufacturing  Co.  Triple-plated  on  the 
outside  and  gilded  on  the  inside.  It  never  breaks,  and 
will  last  for  many  years— indeed,  be  a  life-keepsake. 

Nos.  19,  20,  21. — Gold  Pens  :  with  ever- 
pointed  Pencils ,  in,  extension ,  coin-silver  cases. — Premium 
No.  19  contains  the  best  No.  4  Gold  Pen  ;  and  No.  20  the 
best  No.  6  Gold  Pen,  which  is  the  same  style,  but  larger. 
No.  21  contains  No.  7  Gold  Pen,  in  Gold-tipped  Ebony 
Holder.  Each  pen  will  be  sent  in  a  neat  leather  case  by 
mail,  post-paid.  These  pens  are  made  by  Geo.  F. 
Hawkes,  No.  66  Nassau  St.,  and  have  obtained 
an  excellent  reputation.  We  have  known  the  maker 
and  his  goods  for  many  years,  and  caix  recommend  them. 

No.  22. — l.atlies’  Pine  Gold  Pen, 

in  Rubber  Case,  Gold  Mounted,  with  Screw  Extension, 
and  Gold  Ever-pointed  Pencil.  A  beautiful  present  for  a 
lady  teacher  or  friend.  Same  maker  as  No.  19. 

Nos.  23,  24.  —  Paragon  Patent 

Revolving  Pencil. — This  is  a  beautiful  Pocket 
Pencil,  which  is  extended  or  closed  by  pulling  or 
pressing  the  head.  They  are  made  with  great  care,  and 
every  Pencil  warranted  to  work  perfectly.  They  are  gold- 
plated,  and  will  last  for  years.  We  offer  two  patterns, 
one  for  ladies,  with  ring  for  chain,  at  $1.50  each,  and  one 
ofheavier  and  firmer  plate,  at  $3.00.  Same  maker  as  No.  19. 

No.  25. — Psiyson’s  Indelible  Ink, 
and  Briggs’s  Marking-Pen  Combination. 

— Payson’s  Indelible  Ink  is  too  well  known  to  need  fur¬ 
ther  commendation.  It  is  almost  indispensable  in  the 
family.  Briggs’s  Marking- Pen  has  been  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  for  fifteen  years,  and  is  justly  celebrated  for  all  kinds 
of  marking,  and  particularly  for  writing  upon  coarse 
fabrics.  The  Pen  and  Ink  are  put  up  in  a  neat  case,  be¬ 
ing  thus  portable,  always  ready  for  use,  and  protected 
from  loss  or  injury  by  evaporation  or  breakage. 

No.  26.— Moore’s  Floral  Set. — This 
is  a  beautiful  Premium — a  complete  set  of  Ladies’  or 
CUildreu’s  Garden  Tools  for  the  cultivation  of 
flowers,  consisting  of  a  Floral  Hoe,  Spade,  Fork,  and  Rake. 
They  are  made  of  the  best  steel  and  iron,  with  finely  pol¬ 
ished  hard-wood  handles,  light,  durable,  and  highly  finish¬ 
ed,  and  each  set  inclosed  in  a  box.  They  will  be  found 
very  convenient  in  the  garden  and  greenhouse,  and  are 
pleasing  toys  for  the  little  folks.  Made  by  the  Moore 
Manufacturing  Company,  Kensington,  Ct. 

No.  27. — Steam-Engine.  —  This  is  a 
veritable  steam-engine ;  one  that  will  GO ;  and  a  capital, 
intensely  interesting,  and  instructive  article  for  boys, 
and  grown-up  people  too.  Our  eleven-year-old  boy  ran 
his  engine  an  average  of  an  hour  or  more  a  day  for  six 
months;  he  exhibited  it  in  motion  to  many  of  his  play¬ 
mates,  hitched  on  various  toy  machinery,  and  it  ap¬ 
peared.  to  go  just  as  well  as  when  first  started. 

No.  28. — Very  dlioiee  <j3»a*«len  Seeds 
and  Flower  Bulbs. — We  have  taken  special  pains 
to  have  prepared  by  Messrs.  R.  K.  Bliss  Sc  Sons, 
23  Park  Place  anti  20  Murray  Street,  whose 
seed  establishment  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  best  in 
the  country,  a  list  of  seeds  and  bulbs  of  the  very 
choicest  lands ,  and  the  most  useful  varieties.  Though 
some  are  rare  (and  costly),  all  have  been  tested' 
and  found  excellent.  ncre  is  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  a  valuable  assortment  of  seeds,  as  this 
premium  allows  yon  to  select  from  the  list  below  any 
that  may  be  desired,  to  the  amount  of  two  dollars. 
If  more  is  wanted,  it  of  course  is  only  needful  to  secure 
two  or  more  of  the  premiums, and  select  seeds  accordingly. 
All  deliwp'ed  free :  1  Pkt.  Early  Wyman  Cabbage,  25c.;  Dio- 
scorea  Batatas,  or  Chinese  Potato,  per  doz.  bnlblets,25c.; 


Moore’s  Early  Concord  Corn,  y2  pint  pkt.,  25c.;  Laxton’s 
Alpha  Peas,  yt  pint  pkt.,  25c.;  Trophy  Tomato,  %  oz.  pkt., 
50c.;  oz.  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbage,  50c.;  y2  oz.  Im¬ 
proved  American  Savoy,  do.,  25c.;  14  oz.  Improved  Bruns¬ 
wick,  do.,  25c.;  y2  oz.  Premium  Flat  Dutch,  do.,  20c.;  !4  oz. 
Improved  Red  Dutch,  do.,  for  pickling,  25c.;  14  lb.  Bliss's 
Improved  Long  Orange  Carrot,  50c.;  1  pkt.  Perpetual 
Spinach  Beet,  25c.;  y2  oz.  Boston  Market  Celery,  25c.;  2 
oz.  Dewing’s  Improved  Early  Turnip  Beet,  25c.;  1  pint 
McLean’s  Little  GemPeas,  30c.;  1  pkt.  New  Black  Pekin 
Egg-Plant,  25c.;  1  pint  Crosby’s  Extra  Early  Sugar  Corn, 
2oc.;  1  pkt.  (ten  seeds)  General  Grant  Cucumber,  25c.; 

1  oz.  Boston  Market  Tomato,  50c.;  1  ounce  Con¬ 
over’s  Colossal  Asparagus,  25c.  ;  1  pint  New 

Dwarf  Wax  Beans,  50c.;  1  pkt.  New  Egyptian  Blood 
Turnip  Beet,  15c.;  1  pkt.  Early  White  Erfurt  Cauliflower, 
25c. ;  1  pkt.  Early  Simpson  Lettuce,  25c.;  1  pkt.  New 
Garnishing  Kale,  25c.;  1  pkt.  Latakia  Tobacco,  25c.;  2oz. 
Conn.  Seed  Leaf  Tobacco,  50c.;  1  pkt.  Early  Paris  Cauli¬ 
flower,  25c.;  1  oz.  Finest  CncumberSecd,  forpickling,  25c.; 

2  oz.  Genuine  Hubbard  Squash,  50c.;  2  oz.  True  Boston 
Marrow,  do.,  50c.;  2  oz.  Turban,  do.,  50c.;  1  Lilium  aura- 
tum,  or  New  Gold-banded  Lily,  from  Japan,  50c.;  1  Lili¬ 
um  lancifolium  rubrum,  Japan  Lily,  red,  40c.;  1  Lilium 
lancifolium  album.  Japan  Lily,  white,  40c.;  1  doz.  Gladi¬ 
oluses,  fine  mixed  varieties,  $1.50 ;  1  doz.  Mexican  Tiger 
Flowers,  $1.25 ;  1  doz.  Tuberoses,  Double  Italian,  best, 
$1.50;  1  doz.  Hyacinths,  double  and  single,  in  three 
colors,  red,  bine,  and  white  (for  fall  planting),  $1.50 ;  4 
doz.  Tulips,  double  and  single,  early  and  late  (for  fall 
planting), $2.00 ;  100  Crocuses,  fine  varieties  (for  fall), $1.00. 

Nos.  29, 30,  31.— Sewing-  Machines. 

— “Agood  Sewing  Machine  lightens  the  labor  and  pro¬ 
motes  the  health  and  happiness  of  those  at  home.”  We 
offer  a  choice  of  three  of  the  best  of  the  leading  machine^, 
all  of  which  have  been  thoroughly  tested  in  our  own  fam¬ 
ilies,  and  give  entire  satisfaction.  While  all  are  valuable, 
each  has  some  excellence  peculiar  to  itself.  The  Grover 
Sc  Raker  Machine  is  remarkable  for  the  elasticity  of  its 
stitch ,  which  is  at  the  same  time  very  firm  and  durable. 
The  structure  of  the  seam  is  snch  that,  though  it  be  cut 
or  broken  at  intervals  of  only  a  few  stitches,  it  will  nei¬ 
ther  open,  inn,  nor  ravel.  It  sews  directly  from  two  spools. 

without  rewinding . The  Florence  Machine  makes 

different  stitches,  each  being  alike  on  both  sides  of 
the  fabric.  One  of  its  special  advantages  is  that  it  has 
the  reversible  feed  motion ,  which  enables  the  operator,  by 
simply  turning  a  thumb-screw,  to  have  the  work  ran 
either  to  the  right  or  left,  to  stay  any  part  of  the  seam,  or 
fasten  the  ends  of  seams  without  turning  the  fabric.  The 
Willcox  Sc  Gibbs  Machine  excels  in  the  exceeding 
simplicity  of  its  construction.  Very  little  instruction  and 
ingenuity  are  required  to  understand  the  few  parts  of 
which  it  is  composed,  and  their  use ;  and  there  is  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  getting  it  out  of  order,  until  the  parts  are  fairly 
worn  out.  One  of  its  strongest  recommendations  is  the 
ease  with  which  it  is  worked ,  taxing  the  strength  of  the 
operator  less  than  other  machines.  The  new  table  and 
pedals  are  great  improvements.  All  these  machines 
have  constantly  increasing  sales,  showing  the  public  esti¬ 
mate  of  their  value.  Either  of  them  will  prove  a  great 
treasure  in  any  household — wortli  more  than  $500.  The 
$500,  at  7  per  cent  interest,  would  yield  (less  taxes)  about 
$32.  Most  families  require  at  least  four  months  of  steady 
hand-sewing  a  year,  costing,  if  all  hired,  not  less  than 
$24  a  month,  board  included,  or  $96  a  year.  With  a 
Sewing  Machine,  a  woman  can  sew  more  in  one  month 
than  in  four  months  by  hand.  Here  is  a  clear  savin'g  of 
$72.  But  far  above  this— the  everlasting  “  Stitch,  stitch, 
stitch,”  the  bending  over  the  work,  and  the  loss  of  sleep, 
have  brought  tens  of  thousands  to  early  graves.  We  say 
to  every  man,  Get  your  wife  a  Sewing  Machine,  even  if 
you  have  to  sell  a  favorite  horse  or  an  acre  or  two  of 
laud— get  the  Sewing  Machine  any  way.  If  you  can  get 
one  through  our  premium-list — well ;  hut  get  the  machine. 
— No  charge  for  boxing  the  machines.  They  go  safely  as 
freight.  Send  for  circulars,  giving  full  instructions,  to 
Grover  Sc  Baker  Mf’g  Co.,  7S6  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Florence  Sewing  M’ne  Co.,  39  Union  Square. 
Willcox  Sc  Gibbs  Mf’g  Co.,  658  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

No.  32.— ISeclcwHIi  $1©  Sewing- 
Macliine. — While  we  advise  buying  a  $55  to  $65 
Sewing-Machine,  we  have  long  been  looking  for  one 
which,  while  brought  by  its  low  price  within  the 
reach  of  multitudes  who  can  not  afford  the  valuable 
higher  cost  machines,  should  be  at  the  same  time 
worthy  of  commendation.  This  we  have  found  at  last. 
The  Beckwith  Machine  is  well  and  strongly  made,  is 
simple,  its  use  being  quickly  learned,  is  applicable  to 
almost  all  kinds  of  family  sewing,  and  lias  already  been, 
tested  so  thoroughly  that  hundreds  of  testimonials,  from 
all  quarters,  have  been  given  by  those  who  are  delighted 
with  its  work.  Eacli  machine  is  put  in  a  neat,  compact 
box,  with  hemmer  and  guide ,  oil-can  with  oil ,  thread ,  dif¬ 
ferent-sized  needles ,  etc.,  with  full  printed  directions  for 
using.  We  offer  these  Machines  on  our  Premium  List. 
We  will  sell  them  to  any  who  may  wish  to  buy,  for  $10 
each,  delivering  to  any  express  office  in  this  city. 

No.  S3.  —  Bickford  Family  Knit- 
ling  Machine.—1 This  is  a  practical  and  efficient 
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machine,  simple  In  construction,  works  very  easily, 
makes  scarcely  any  noise,  occupies  but  little  space,  can 
bo  attached  to  any  common  table,  and  be  removed  in¬ 
stantly  by  simply  turning  a  thumb-screw.  It  can  be 
worked  by  any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence,  after  a 
careful  perusal  of  the  accompanying  book  of  instructions 
and  a  little  patient  practice.  A  great  variety  of  articles 
have  been  made  with  this  machine,  and  it  is  capable  of 
producing  many  more  and  different  kinds.  A  complete 
stocking,  heel,  toe,  and  all,  can  be  knit  in  ten  minutes  by 
a  skillful  operator,  and  socks,  sacks,  hoods,  skirts,  mit¬ 
tens,  undergarments,  etc.,  in  remarkably  quick  time. 
Send  for  circular  to  Dana  Bickford,  General 
Agent,  689  Broadway,  New  York.  For  52 
subscribers  at  $1.50,  or  162  at  $1.00,  we  will  send  the  ma¬ 
chine  with  black  walnut  table,  price  $33. 

No.  S4.-»oty’s  Improved  Clothes 
Washer,  with  the  Metropolitan  Balance  Weight.  Over 
seventy-flve'thousand  families  in  the  United  States  are 
using  the  Doty  Washing  Machine,  and  we  believe  the 
improved  machine  has  no  superior.  The  “help”  use  it 
and  like  it.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars  to  B.  C. 
Browning,  32  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York, 
or  to  metropolitan  Washing  Machine  Co., 
MiddloOeld,  Ct.  It  goes  cheaply  by  freight  or  Ex. 

No.  35.— Universal  Clotlies  Wring¬ 
er. — Avery  useful,  time-saving,  strength-saving,  clothes- 
saving  implement,  that  should  be  in  every  family.  The 
wringing  of  clothes  by  hand  is  hard  upon  the  hands, 
arms,  and  chest,  and  the  twisting  stretches  and  breaks 
the  fibers  with  lever  power.  With  the  Wringing  Ma¬ 
chine,  the  garments  are  passed  rapidly  between  elastic 
rollers,  which  press  the  water  out  better  than  hand  wring¬ 
ing,  and  as  fast  as  one  can  pick  up  the  articles. 
We  have  given  thousands  of  these  premiums,  with  almost 
universal  satisfaction.  They  are  made  by  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Waslting  Machine  Co.,  Middlefield,  Ct. 
K.  C.  Browning,  32  Cortlandt  st.,  N.  Y. 

Nos.  36,  37.—  Ulelotleons. —  These  are 
excellent  and  desirable  instruments,  for  the  Home  Circle , 
for  small  Churches,  for  Sunday-schools,  for  Day  Schools, 
Academies,  etc.  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music  in  a  school 
has  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  pupils.  We  have  seen 
the  whole  tone  and  character  of  a  school  improved  by  in¬ 
troducing  a  Melodeon. — Set  the  pupils  to  work  and  they 
will  raise  a  club  of  subscribers  for  this  premium.  We 
offer  the  Melodeons  made  by  Messrs.  Geo.  A.  Prince 
Sc  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for  we  know  them  to  be 
good.  A  large  one  in  our  own  Sunday-school  room  has 
been  there  thirteen,  years,  and  is  to-day  just  as  good  as 
when  first  purchased,  though  used  from  time  to  time  by 

a  largo  number  of  persons. - Several  clergymen  have 

-obtained  this  premium  for  themselves,  their  Churches,  or 
Sunday-school  rooms.  The  clubs  of  subscribers  were 

quickly  raised  among  the  members  of  their  parishes. - 

Many  others  can  get  a  Melodeon  for  their  home  use. 
Send  a  postage-stamp  to  the  makers  and  get  their  illus¬ 
trated  descriptive  circular.  These  Melodeons  will  be 
shipped  direct  from  the  manufactory  at  Buffalo.  They  can 
go  safely  as  freight  or  by  express.  If  an  Organ  should  be 
wanted  instead  of  a  Melodeon,  we  can  supply  it  for  an  in¬ 
creased  number  of  subscribers  in  proportion  to  the  value. 

No.  38.— Sleinway  Fiaii®.— Seven  Oc¬ 
tave  Rosewood  Case,  Solid  Rosewood  Desk,  Large 
Front,  Round  Corners  ;  Overstrung  Base,  Full  Iron 
Frame,  Patent  Agraffe  Treei.e,  Carved  Legs,  and 
Carved  Lyre.— This  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  Pre¬ 
miums  ever  offered ;  regular  and  only  price  $650.  That 
this  magnificent  instrument  comes  from  the  celebrated 
establishment  of  Messrs.  Stetuway  Sc  Sons,  Nos. 
109  Sc  1 1 4  Bast  Jltli  St.,  is  enough  to  say ;  but  it 
is  due  to  these  enterprising  manufacturers  to  state  that, 
while  their  pianos  have  repeatedly  received  the  First 
Premiums,  by  the  award  of  the  most  competent  judges 
the  world  can  produce,  at  the  Universal  Exposition,  in 
Paris,  they  received  the  First  Grand-  Gold  Medal  for 
American  Pianos  in  all  three  styles  exhibited,  viz. : 
Grand,  Square,  and  Upright.  The  following  official  cer¬ 
tificate  was  signed  by  the  President  and  the  five  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  International  Jury:  “Paris,  July  20th,  1S67. 

I  certify  that  the  First  Gold  Medal  for  American  Pianos 
has  been  unanimously  awarded  to  Messrs.  Steimvay  by 
the  Jury  oT  the  International  Exhibition.  First  on  the 
List  in  Class  X.”  The  Society  of  Fine  Arts  in  Paris 
unanimously  awarded  Stein  way  &  Sons  their  only  annual 
Testimonial  Medal  for  1S67.  The  President  of  the  Mu¬ 
sical  Department  of  that  Society  reports:  “The  pianos 
of  Messrs.  Steinway  appear  to  me,  as  well  as  to  all  the 
artists  who  have  tried  them,  superior  to  all  that  have 
been  made  to  this  day  in  the  entire  world.”  The  best 
judges  in  America  say  the  same.  We  also  speak  from 
personal  knowledge,  as  each  of  our  partners  has  one  at 
home  and  desires  no  better.  This  splendid  premium 
may  be  secured  by  many  persons.  Only  625  subscribers 
are  required  to  do  it.  Several  have  obtained  this  pre¬ 
mium.  It  will  pay  for  even  a  year’s  labor.  Classes  of 
young  ladies  at  school  might  unite  in  canvassing,  and 
obtain  a  present  for  a  Teacher,  or  a  Piano  for  their. 


school-room.  We  shall  be  glad  to  give  this  premium  to  a 
large  number.  Send  to  Messrs.  Steiuwuy  Sc  Sons, 
New  York  City,  for  a  free  circular  describing  it. 

No.  39. -A  Good  Watck.— The  Watches 
made  by  the  American  Watch  Co.,  Waltham, 
Mass.,  have  peculiarities  of  excellence  which  place 
them  above  all  foreign  rivalry.  The  substitution  of 
machinery  for  hand  labor  has  been  followed  not  only 
by  greater  simplicity,  but  by  a  precision  in  detail, 
and  accuracy  and  uniformity  in  their  time-keeping 
qualities,  which  by  the  old  method  of  manufacture  are 
unattainable,  A  smoothness  and  certainty  of  movement 
are  secured  which  proceed  from  the  perfect  adaptation  of 
every  piece  to  its  place.  The  extent  of  the  Waltham 
establishment,  the  combination  of  skilled  labor,  with  ma¬ 
chinery  perfect  and  ample,  enable  them  to  offer  watches 
at  lower  rates  than  any  other  manufacturers.  Their 
annual  manufacture  is  said  to  be  double  that  of  all  other 
makers  in  this  country  combined,  and  much  larger  than 
the  entire  manufacture  of  England.  The  mechanical  im¬ 
provements  and  valuable  inventions  of  the  last  fifteen 
years,  whether  home  or  foreign  in  their  origin,  have  been 
brought  to  their  aid,  and  the  presence  of  over  400,000 
Waltham  Watches  in  the  pockets  of  the  people,  is  the 
best  proof  of  the  public  approval.  We  offer  a  Silver  watch, 
jeweled,  with  chronometer  balance,  warranted  by  this 
Company  as  made  of  the  best  materials  in  the  best  manner, 
and  in  pure  coin-silver  “hunting”  case;  weight  3  oz. 
This  watch  we  offer  as  one  of  our  Premiums,  with  the  full¬ 
est  confidence.  Upon  the  movement  of  each  of  these 
watches  will  be  engraved,  “American  Agriculturist. 
Made  by  the  American  Watch  Co.,  Waltham,  Mass.” 

No.  dO. — E. allies"  Fiiie  GoIdWatcli. 

— This  elegant  Premium  will  delight  our  friends  who 
may  receive  it.  Our  arrangement  with  the  American 
Watch  Co.  (see  No.  39  above)  includes  these  beautiful 
gold  watches.  They  are  full-jeweled,  in  18-carat  “  hunt¬ 
ing”  cases,  warranted  to  be  made  of  the  best  materials, 
and  possessing  every  requisite  for  a  reliable  Time-Keep¬ 
er.  Upon  the  movement  of  each  Premium  Watch  will 
be  engraved  “Am.  Agriculturist.  Made  by  the 
Am,  Watch  Co.,  Waltham,  Mass.” 

No.  dl. — Breecli-loadisag-  Pocket 
Rifle. — This  remarkable  little  fire-arm  weighs  only 
eleven  ounces,  yet  shoots  with  great  accuracy  and 
power  from  30  to  100  yards,  or  more,  and  can  be  loaded 
and  fired  five  times  a  minute.  It  can  be  carried  in  a  side 
pocket,  and  is  accompanied  by  an  extension  breech, 
so  that  it  may  be  used  either  as  a  pistol  or  rifle.  It  is 
put  up  in  a  neat  mahogany  case,  with  250  rounds  of  am¬ 
munition.  The  manufacturers  are  Messrs.  J.  Stevens 
Sc  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  and  the  rifles  are 
sold  at  retail  by  Messrs.  Cooper,  Harris  &  Hodgkins, 
No.  ITT  Broadway.  Without  the  mahogany  case, 

we  will  give  the  weapon,  all  complete,  with  100  cart¬ 
ridges,  packed  in  a  pasteboard  box,  on  receipt  of  18 
subscribers,  at  $1  .50  each.  For  a  full  description  see 
American  Agriculturist  for  Jan.  1S69,  page  32. 

No.  42.-WoiibIe.Barrel  Gnu;  or 

Fowling  Piece. — These  guns  are  the  genuine  London 
“  Twist”  barrel,  Patent  Breech,  Bar  Lock,  ebony  ram¬ 
rod,  and  in  all  respects  desirable.  Their  caliber  and 
length  of  barrel  vary,  and  may  be  ordered  to  suit  the 
kind  of  shooting  to  be  done.  They  are  furnished  for  this 
Premium  by  Messrs.  Cooper,  Harris  Sc  Hodg¬ 
kins,  IT?  Broadway,  well  known  as  one  of  the 
most  reliable  and  best  houses  in  their  line  of  business, 
and  they  highly  recommend  this  particular  gun,  and 
guarantee  it  in  every  respect.  It  is  from  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  favorably  known  English  manufacturers. 
The  price  is  not  put  on  in  fancy  carving  and  plating  for 
show,  but  in  the  gun  itself.  This  Premium  includes  Gun, 
Powder-Flask,  Shot-Pouch,  and  Wad-Cutter. 

No.  43. — Charles  IPratt’s  Astral 

Oil  supplies  a  great  Public  Want  for  a  Safe,  Reliable 
Illuminating  Oil.  It  is  manufactured  by  him  and  packed 
only  in  the  Guarantee  Patent  Cans,  expressly  for  Family 
Use.  It  has  more  body,  and  an  equal  quantity  will  burn 
longer  and  give  more  light  than  other  oils.  The  constant 
recurrence  of  explosions,  fires,  devastation,  and  death 
resulting  from  the  use  of  what  is  called  Kerosene  Oil — but 
really  a  mixture  of  Benzine,  Naphtha,  and  other  highly 
inflammable  substances,  the  use  or  sale  of  which  is  an  in¬ 
fringement  of  United  States  Law — has  induced  us  to  place 
this  article  on  our  premium-list  as  a  humanitarian  as  well 
as  a  useful  act.  The  Board  of  Health  of  the  city  of  New 
York  have  examined  scores  of  samples  of  Oil  obtained 
from  as  many  different  dealers  in  this  city,  and  nearly  all 
have  been  found  far  below  the  Government  standard  and 
entirely  unfit  for  use.  This  “  Astral  Oil  ”  is  from  the 
House  of  Okas.  Pratt,  10S  Fulton  St.  Mr.  P., 
a  merchant  of  high  reputation,  will  keep  up  the  article  to 
its  present  standard.  It  has  been  tested,  and  fully  in¬ 
dorsed  by  the  highest  scientific  authorities  in  the 
land.  The  Guaranty  Cans  are  made  of  tin,  and  sealed  so 
that  none  of  the  oil  can  bo  removed  without  breaking  the 


seal,  thus  securing  safety  in  transportation.  The  can  is 
inclosed  in  a  strong  wooden  case,  and  may  be  returned 
for  refilling.  For  19  subscribers  at  $1.50,  or  65  at  $1.00, 
we  will  send  a  case  containing  i  2  one-gallon  Guaranty 
Cans  of  Oil,  which  may  be  distributed  among  a  club. 

No.  44.— Comstock’s  New  Horticul¬ 
tural  Implements  Combined.— The  Hand  Culti¬ 
vator  and  Onion  Weeder  will  do  the  work  of  six  men  with 
hoes.  It  pulls  the  weeds  and  thoroughly  pulverizes  the 
soil.  It  is  as  much  superior  to  the  hoe  for  all  small  drill 
culture,  as  the  mowers  and  reapers  are  to  the  scythe  and 
cradle.  The  Seed  Sower  is  the  most  perfect  small-seed  drill 
we  have  seen.  It  sows  Beet,  Parsnip,  and  other  difficult 
seeds  with  the  greatest  regularity,  and  it  i-s  specially 
adapted  to  sowing  Onion  seed  at  the  rate  of  4,  5,  or  6 
pounds  to  the  acre.  It  is  readily  attached  to  the  Culti¬ 
vator.  The  Strawberry  Cutter  takes  off  the  runners  and 
at  the  same  time  cultivates  between  the  rows.  After 
another  year’s  trial  of  these  implements  on  our  own 
grounds,  and  the  entire  satisfaction  they  have  given  to  all 
who  ordered  them  of  us  as  premiums,  we  offer  them  again 
and  recommend  them  as  being  all  the  inventor  claims — 
“  the  best  in  the  world.”  For  19  subscribers  at  $1.50,  or 
65  at  $1.00,  we  will  give  the  Cultivator  and  Weeder  and 

Strawberry  Cutter,  price  $12.00 _ For  22  at  $1.50,  or  75 

at  $1.00,  we  will  send  the  Cultivator  and  Weeder  and 

Seed  Sower,  price  $15.00 _ For  27  at  $1.50,  or  90  at  $1.00, 

we  will  send  all  these  implements  complete,  price  $1S.00. 
Manufactured  by  Comstock  Brothers,  East 
Hartford,  Ct.,  who  furnish  descriptive  circulars 
to  all  applicants.  See  cuts  in  American  Agriculturist , 
page  127, 1869,  and  page  118, 1870. 

No.  45. — The  American  Suhnierged 
Pump. — Every  family  needs  a  reliable  pump,  capable 
of  raising  water  easily  and  rapidly  from  the  bottom  of 
the  well,  be  it  deep  or  shallow — one  that  is  durable, 
that  will  not  get  out  of  order,  or  be  liable  to  injury  from 
frost  or  gravel.  When  we  add  to  these  the  qualities  of  a 
powerful  force-pump,  ability  to  throw  water  60  or  70  feet 
from  a  hose-pipe,  and  a  construction  which  renders  freez¬ 
ing  an  impossibility,  though  it  stand  out  of  doors,  we 
think  we  have  a  family  and  farm  pump  which  we  can  con¬ 
scientiously  recommend.  No.  1  will  raise  20  gallons  of 
water  a  minute.  This  is  the  pump  offered  in  the  list.  No. 
2,  30  to  35  gallons.  No.  3  will  raise  two  bbls.  per  minute 
from  an  ordinary  well ;  and  there  are  larger  sizes.  Either 
of  these  pumps  will  be  furnished  for  the  same  number  of 
subscribers  requiredforotherpremiums  ofthe  same  price. 
The  pump  is  set  in  the  well,  and  nothing  but  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  brake  and  spout  appear  above  the  platform. 
Send  for  Circulars,  to  the  Bridgeport  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Ct.,  or  at  55  Cham¬ 
bers  St.,  New  York. 

No.  46. — Family  Scales. — These  scales, 
combining  the  advantages  of  counter  and  platform  scales, 
are  peculiarly  adapted  to  household  purposes.  They 
weigh  from  y2  ounce  to  240  lbs.  They  have  a  scoop,  or 
pan,  for  weighing  flour,  sugar,  or  other  house  stores,  and 
a  platform  for  heavier  articles,  and  are  just  such  an  appa¬ 
ratus  as  is  needed  for  in-door  or  out-door  use,  occupying 
less  than  2  feet  square.  These  scales  are  manufactured 
by  the  well-known  Fairbanks  Sc  Co.,  No.  252 
Broadway,  New  York,  whose  weighing  apparatus 
lias  long  ranked  as  the  standard  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Send  to  them  for  circulars,  if  desired. 

No.  47.  —  Crandall’s  Improved 
Building  Blocks  furnish  a  most  attractive 
amusement  for  children.  Churches,  Dwellings,  Barns, 
Mills,  Fences,  Furniture,  etc.,  in  almost  endless  va¬ 
riety,  can  be  built  witli  them,  and  the  structures  re¬ 
main  so  firm  as  to  he  carried  about.  For  developing  the 
ingenuity  and  taste  of  children  they  are  unequaled.  The 
Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat  boxes,  accompanied  by  a 
large  illustrated  sheet  giving  various  designs  of  buildings, 
etc.  This  is  one  of  the  most  successful  toys  ever  invented. 

No.  48. — BE.  «.  B6.  —  The  “Boy’s 

Own  Boat”— a  Real  Toy  Steamboat,  that 
will  propel  itself  on  the  water  for  over  half  an  hour. 
This  beautiful  toy  is  durably  made,  elegantly  finished, 
and  is  just  the  thing  for  bath-tubs  in  winter  and  ponds 
and  streams  in  summer.  The  boat  is  18  inches  long,  and 
fitted  with  Ryder's  Dollar  Steam-Engine  and  Dodge’s 
Propeller.  The  engine  has  a  perfect-working  safety- 
valve,  whereby  any  excess  of  steam  passes  off  It  is  one 
of  the  most  pleasing  and  instructive  toys  ever  produced. 
Printed  directions  for  management  accompany  each  boat. 

No.  49. — The  Great  Bictioaary.— 

Worcester’s  Large  Pictorial  Unabridged  Edition, 
containing  1 854  tSuree-eolimm  pages,  with  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  illustrative  engravings.  (The  work  is  a  large 
quarto  volume.)  Most  of  the  thoroughly  educated  men 
of  the  country  consider  this  as  by  far  the  best  Dic¬ 
tionary  in  the  English  Language.  It  gives  the  spelling  and 
pronunciation  of  every  word  in  the  language  with  full  ex¬ 
planations.  and  as  a  source  of  general  information  stands 
next  to  a  Cyclopaedia.  The  Dictionary  can  be  called  for 
at  our  office,  or  be  sent  by  express  or  otherwise  to  any 
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part  of  the  country.  It  should  he  in  every  family.  It  is 
published  by  Brewer  <fc  Tileston,  Boston. 

Nos.  50  to  58.— Tohsmes  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  (Unbound).  —  These 
amount  to  a  large  and  valuable  Library  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  and 
contain  more  varied  information  on  these  subjects  than 
can  be  obtained  in  books  costing  three  times  as  much. 
The  price  of  the  volumes  is  $1.50  each,  at  the  Office,  or 

$1.75  if  sent  by  mail,  as  they  must  be  post-paid. - They 

are  profusely  Illustrated,  the  engravings  used  in  them 
having  alone  cost  at  least  $100,000.  Those  obtaining 
premiums  for  less  than  fifteen  volumes  can  select  any 
volumes  desired,  from  XVI  to  XXXI  inclusive.  For 
ordinary  use,  the  sets  of  numbers  unbound  will  answer. 

Nos.  50  to  08.— Bound  Volumes  of 
the  Agriculturist.— These  are  the  same  as  Nos.  50 
to  58  above,  but  are  neatly  bound  in  uniform  style,  and 
cost  us  more  for  binding  and  postage.  Sent  post-paid. 

No.  6ft. — Farmer's  Boy's  Library.— 

A  few  dollars’  worth  of  books  pertaining  to  the  farm  will 
give  the  boys  new  ideas,  set  them  to  thinking  and  ob¬ 
serving,  and  thus  enable  them  to  make  their  heads  help 
their  hands.  One  such  book  will,  in  the  end,  be  of  far 
more  value  to  a  youth  than  to  have  an  extra  acre  of  land 
on  coming  to  manhood.  Any  smart  boy  can  easily  secure 
this  Premium,  and  he  will  have  two  sterling  works  by  a 
well-known,  practical  farmer.  They  are  Allen’s  New 
American  Farm  Book,  and  Allen’s  American  Cattle. 

No.  70.—  Farmer’s  Boy’s  Library. — 

Both  the  books  in  No.  69,  and  also  Herbert’s  Hints  to 
Horsekeepers,  and  Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit. 

No.  71. — Farmer’s  Boy’s  Library. — 

The  four  books  in  No.  70,  with  the  addition  of  Fuller’s 
Strawberry  Culture,  Gregory  on  Squashes,  Brill’s  Farm 
Gardening,  and  Harris  on  the  Pig. 

No.  7S.-Farmer’s  Boy’s  Library.— 

The  eight  books  in  No.  71,  with  the  addition  of  Thomas’s 
Farm  Implements,  Tim  Bunker  Papers,  and  Waring’s 
Draining  for  Profit. 

No.  73.— Farmer’s  Boy’s  Library. — 

The  eleven* books  in  No.  72,  with  the  addition  of  Fuller’s 
Grape  Culturist,  Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers,  and 
Hunter  and  Trapper— in  all  14  fine  volumes. 

Nos.  74,  75.— Bound  Volumes  of 

Hearth,  and  Home.— These  volumes  are  neatly 
and  uniformly  bound  in  cloth,  with  title  in  gilt  on  back 
and  side.  With  their  beautiful  engravings,  and  abun¬ 
dance  of  useful  and  entertaining  reading  for  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  family,  they  will  prove  valuable  additions  to 
any  library. 

Nos.  76  to  87. — Good  Libraries. — 

In  these  premiums,  we  offer  a  choice  of  Books  for  the 
Farm,  Garden,  and  Household.  The  person 
entitled  to  any  one  of  the  premiums  76  to  87  may  select 
any  books  desired  from  the  list  of  our  books  published 
monthly  in  the  American  Agriculturist ,  to  the  amount  of 
the  premiums,  and  the  books  will  be  forwarded.  Post  or 
Express  paid.  1 3P~  Let  the  farmers  of  a  neighborhood 
unite  their  efforts,  and  through  these  premiums  get  an 
agricultural  library  for  general  use.  J3?“See  Table  List 
of  Books  in  advertising  columns. 

No.  88.— General  Boole  Prerainm. 

—Any  one  sending  25  or  more  names,  may  select  books 
from  our  list  to  the  amount  of  10  cents  for  each  subscrib¬ 
er  sent  at  $1 ;  or  30  cents  for  each  name  sent  at  $1.20 ;  or 
60  cents  for  each  name  at  $1.50.  This  offer  is  only  foi' 
dubs  of  25  or  more.  The  books  will  be  sent  by  mail  or  ex¬ 
press ,  prepaid,  through ,  by  us.  See  List  as  in  No.  76. 

No.  89.  —  SSeniingToit’s  Breeels- 
loading,  Single-Barrel  Shot-Gun.— This  gun 
has  tl>e  best  quality  barrel,  32-in.  gauge,  No.  16,  weight 
6*4  lbs.,  using  “Draper’s”  patent  brass  shells,  which  can 
be  reloaded  over  and  over  again,  and  will  last  nearly  as 
long  as  the  gun.  Ordinary  gun-caps  and  wads  used  in 
loading.  Breech  system  same  as  the  celebrated  Reming¬ 
ton’s  military  and  sporting  guns.  This  Premium  includes 
gun,  with  varnished  stock,  one  shell  and  loader.  Price 
of  cartridge  shells,  $3.00  per  dozen  extra.  These  guns 
are  manufactured  by  the  noted  firm  of  E.  Beming- 
ton  &  Sons,  Nos.  281  and  283  Broadway, 
New  York,  whose  reputation  is  world-wide,  and  who 
stand  in  the  front  rank  of  manufacturers  of  fire-arms. 

No.  OO.-Kemitigfon’s  Single-Bar¬ 
rel,  Muzzle-loading  Shot-Gun.  Improved. 
—This  very  serviceable,  low-priced  gun  has  gained  a  wide 
reputation,  and  we  doubt  not  that  many  of  our  boy-read¬ 
ers,  who  are  old  enough  to  handle  a  gun,  will  be  glad  to 
secure  one.  It  is  of  good  material  and  fine  workman¬ 
ship,  and  by  the  same  makers  as  No.  89. 


.A.  GKREA.T  boon. 

A  Good  Cheap 
Sewing-Machine  at  Last. 

We  have  been  offering  as  a  Premium,  for  some  months 
past,  the  Beckwith  new  $10  Sewing  Ma¬ 
chine,  which  has  been  fully  described  iu  the  American 
Agriculturist  for  March  and  April,  1872.  We  have  already 
given  and  sold  some  hundreds  of  these  machines,  and  test¬ 
imonials  of  satisfaction  are  coming  from  every  quarter. 

See  what  the  Peoj*le  Say. 

Hundreds  of  letters  have  been  received  by  us  and  by  the 
Beckwith  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  extracts  from  a  few  of  which 
are  given  below. 


Sherman,  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  15th,  1872. 

Gentlemen  :  Having  seen  a  notice  of  your  machine  in  the 
Am.  Agriculturist,  and  placing  great  confidence  in  what¬ 
ever  that  journal  recommends,  I  was  induced  to  send  for 
one.  We  never  saw  the  machine  until  it  came  by  express, 
and  had  no  instruction  except  what  came  with  it,  and  iu 
less  than  half  an  hour  after  it  was  received  my  daughter  was 
making  a  dress  with  it,  with  perfect  success,  which  she  com¬ 
pletely  made  with  the  machine.  Other  members  of  the 
family  used  it  at  once  with  equal  success.  I  consider  this, 
the  Beckwith  Sewing  Machine,  a  most  useful  family 
machine,  which"  I  cheerfully  recommend  to  all. 

H.  W.  SPERRY. 


West  Chester,  August  15th,  1872. 

Gentlemen  :  In  answer  to  inquiry  about  Beckwith  Sew¬ 
ing  Machine,  I  can  say  that  it  lias  proved  satisfactory.  Our 
physician  having  forbidden  a  treadle  machine  to  come  into 
the  house,  for  fear  of  my  wife,  who  is  in  delicate  health,  being 
tempted  to  use  it.  I  was  induced  to  order  a  Beckwith.  My 
wife,  besides  making  up  female  wear  of  different  materials, 
recently  finished  for  me,  in  a  most  workmanlike  manner,  on 
the  Beckwith,  a  whole  suit,  coat,  vest,  and  pants,  of  French 
habit-cloth,  which  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  I  have 
had  made  in  your  city  or  elsewhere.  It,  like  ail  other 
machines,  requires  some  common-sense  application,  and  a 
little  patience,  until  one  fully  understands  it,  and  then  there 
is  little  or  no  trouble.  My  wife,  without  any  other  guide 
than  a  careful  observation  of  the  rules  contained  in  the  lid 
of  the  box,  has  been  able  to  run  it  successfully.  We  value 
it  highly.  W.  P.  TOWNSEND. 


Welborn,  Fla.,  September  20th,  1872. 

Gentlemen:  The  sewing-machme  came  safely  to  hand, 
and  on  trial  1  find  it  complete.  My  wife  says  it  is  the  dear¬ 
est  little  machine  that  ever  was  made,  and  slie  would  rattier 
sew  on  it  than  to  eat— would  not  take  $50  for  it  if  slie  could 
not  get  another.  ..... 

Respectfully  yours,  W.  CLAY  MALLORY. 


Ludlow,  Mass.,  August  26tli,  1872. 

Gentlemen  :  1  received  your  machine  in  good  order,  and 
after  using  it  four  months,  trying  it  on  all  goods,  I  can  say 
that  it  far  exceeds  my  expectation.  To  say  that  I  am  well 
pleased  with  it  would  he  but  saying  little.  1  am  satisfied, 
and  think  the  $10  well'spent. 

Yours  truly,  Mrs.  A.  L.  BENNETT. 


Lookout,  W.  Tenn.,  August  3d,  1872. 

Gentlemen  fjWe  received  the  Beckwith  Machine  safely 
the  evening  of  August  1st,  and,  as  this  is  probably  the  high¬ 
est  testimonial  you  will  ever  receive,  we  have  duly  felt  the 
responsibility  of  writing  to  you  how  the  little  wonderworks 
“  above  the  clouds.”  We  have  taken  two  days  to  test  its 


powers,  and  are  most  agreeably  surprised.  We  expected 

nothing  half  so  small,  so  pretty,  or  so  useful . 

Your  friend,  MARY  J.  CHAPMAN. 


Defiance,  Ohio,  September  1th,  1872. 
Sir  :  We  received  your  letter  and  machine  In  good  time. 
We  are  perfectly  satisfied.  They  will  give  universal  satis¬ 
faction.  I  am  a  German ;  I  landed  in  New  York  in  1852 ; 
been  in  Defiance  County  sixteen  years. 

Yours  respectfully,  JOHN  HEILSHORN. 


Plymouth,  Sheboygan  Co.,  Wis.,  June  10th,  1872. 
Mr.  Barlow  :  We  thought  this  the  greatest  invention  for 
Its  inches  in  the  world.  It  has  become  a  family  necessity. 

Yours  truly,  Mrs.  C.  B.  WILLEY. 


Mansfield,  Tioga  Co.,  Pa.,  September  27th,  1872. 
Gentlemen:  Your  machine  is  the  most  perfect  piece  of 
simplicity  that  I  ever  saw,  and  ours  works,  as  those  say  who 
run  it,  “  splendidly,”  Yours  truly, 

JOHN  H.  PUTNAM. 


Fremont,  Dodge  Co.,  Neb.,  September  21st,  1812. 
Gentlemen  :  I  received  the  $10  Beckwith  Sewing 
Machine  August  11th,  since  which  time  I  have  sewed  gar¬ 
ments  from  a  French  lawn  to  a  cloth,  and  it  gives  entire 

satisfaction . . 

Respectfully,  ANNA  C.  WATT. 


No.  3,  A.  &  G.  R.E.,  Geokgia,  April,  1872. 

Gentlemen:  Seeing  your  improved  machine  advertised 
In  the  American  Agriculturist,  and  relying  on  Orange  Judd 
&,  Co.’s  statements,  we  sent  to  them  and  got  one  of  your 
machines,  with  which  we  are  much  pleased.  Have  shown 
it  to  several  friends,  and  I  presume  several  orders  will  soon 
be  sent  to  Orange  Judd  &  Co.  or  to  you. 

Respectfully  yours,  J.  A.  M.  KING. 


New  York,  May,  1872. 

Gentlemen  :  It  is  due  your  laudable  enterprise  to  state 
that,  having  had  In  my  family  one  of  the  Beckwith  Sewing 
Machines  from  its  first  appearance,  its  great  merits  are  more 
apparent  the  longer  we  use  it.  My  wife  makes  all  her 
dresses  ou  it  with  ease  and  perfect  satisfaction,  as  well  as 
everything  else  she  desires  to  sew.  She  has  recently  made 
a  heavy  silk  dress  with  it,  and  is  now  making  a  light  sum¬ 
mer  dress.  Having  formerly  been  accustomed  to  the  use 
of  first-class  large  machines,  she  greatly  prefers  the  little 
Beckwith.  Its  ease  of  operation,  its  simplicity,  and  always 
being  in  perfect  order,  together  with  the  great  convenience 
of  taking  it  with  her  wherever  she  goes,  and  of  using  it 
wherever  she  pleases,  are  considerations  so  greatly  in  its 
favor,  that  it  must  soon  become  the  favorite  of  every  house¬ 
hold.  Yours  respectfully, 

LEANDER  FOX,  2«  Varick  St.,  N.  Y. 


Kknansville,  Duplin  Co.,  N.  C.,  April,  1812. 
Gentlemen  :  The  machine  has  been  received,  and  works 
like  a  charm.  Yours  respectfully,  R.  H.  BROWN. 


We  have  contracted  with  the  Beckwith  Sewing  Machine 
Company  for  a  large  number  of  them  to  supply  our  own 
friends,  and  as  Premiums.  Each  machine  is  put 
in  a  neat,  compact  box,  with  hemmer  and  guide,  oil-can 
with  oil ,  thread ,  different-sized  needles,  etc.,  with  full 
Printed  Directions  for  using,  and  delivered  to  any  express 
office  iu  this  city,  without  extra  charge  above  the  $10. 
As  we  buy  the  machines  at  wholesale  price,  we  have  de¬ 
cided  to  give  our  readers  some  advantage  of  this,  and  we 
therefore  propose  to  make  a  present  for  himself  or 
herself,  or  for  auy  friend,  of  one  copy  of  Hearth  and 
Home  for  six  months,  or  one  copy  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  for  one  year,  to  those  persons  who 
send  ns  $10  for  one  of  the  machines  while  this  offer 
is  continued. 

Tire  New  Sewing  Maelsine  as  a 
PREMIUM  without  Honey. 

To  enable  those  to  get  this  machine  who  can  not  raise 
even  the  $10  to  buy  it,  we  make  the  following  offer : 

We  will  send  the  Machine  free  to  any 
one  who  will  collect  and  forward  SIX  sub- 
serihers  for  HEARTH  AND  HOME  one 
year  at  $3  each  ;  or  TWELVE  subscri¬ 
bers  to  AMERICAN  AGKICCTI/rURIST 
for  one  year,  at  $1.50  each. 

Almost  any  lady  can  readily  secure  this  small 
number  of  subscribers  and  get  a  machine  free ;  or 
some  friend  can  thus  obtain  it  for  her,  as  a  present. 

Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  N.  T. 


1872.] 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
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The  Newburgh  Bay  Horticultural  Society 


Held  its  annual  exhibition  at  Newburgh,  on  September 
25-29.  A  taste  for  horticulture  is  widely  diffused  and 
firmly  implanted  in  the  vicinity  of  Newburgh — the  home 
of  the  Downings — and  though  we  had  heard  much  of 
their  annual  shows  we  have  not  until  this  season  been 
able  to  visit  them.  We  are  informed  that  the  recent  ex¬ 
hibition  was  not  equal  to  that  of  former  years— apples 
and  pears  especially  being  so  abundant  that  less  interest 
was  taken  in  presenting  them  than  iu  years  of  smaller 
crops.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  previous  displays, 
that  presented  this  year  was  one  of  which  a  much 
larger  city  might  have  been  proud.  Indeed,  outside  of 
Boston  and  Philadelphia,  we  doubt  if  it  can  be  equaled. 
Every  fruit  in  season  was  represented  by  fine  and  abun¬ 
dant  specimens,  excepting  grapes,  which,  in  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  usually  producing  largely,  were  so  poor  as  to  almost 
amount  to  a  failure.  We  can  not  give  the  names  of  ex¬ 
hibitors,  save  to  mention  that  a  most  extensive  collec¬ 
tion  of  pears  was  from  the  orchard  established  by  Charles 
Downing,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  A.  Bridge- 
man.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  hybrid  grapes 
of  Mr.  J.  A.  Ricketts,  of  Newburgh,  whose  efforts  at 
hybridizing  the  foreign  and  native  grapes  have  been  at¬ 
tended  with  marked  success.  When  these  vines  are  put 
in  the  market,  cultivators  will  experience  a  new  revela¬ 
tion  in  tile  way  of  native  grapes. 

The  exhibition  of  vegetables  was  very  fair,  and  that  of 
flowers — mainly  of  bouquets  and  designs — while  not 
large  was  creditable.  We  were  surprised  at  the  lack 
of  specimen  pot-plants  in  a  locality  where  we  should 
look  for  them  in  perfection.  The  executive  man¬ 
agement  at  this  exhibition  is  worthy  of  commendation. 
To  judge  of  fruits  is  usually  a  laborious  task,  but  so  well 
were  the  specimens  arranged,  and  so  competent  the  at¬ 
tendance  upon  the  committees,  that  the  work  was  easy. 

- — - - - - 

Fodder  -  Cutters.  —  Numerous  inquiries 
come  constantly  for  fodder-cutters,  and  a  dozen  at  least 
are  now  before  us,  to  all  of  which  we  say:  That  there  is 
but  little  difference,  if  any,  in  the  value  of  any  of  the 
many  cutters  advertised  in  our  columns,  and  parties  de¬ 
siring  them  can  hardly  go  wrong  whichever  one  they 
may  happen  to  procure.  Every  man  who  owns  one 
horse  or  one  cow  would  find  the  use  of  one  a  great 
convenience  and  a  great  economy. 

Blasting;  Stumps.— The  Greenfield  farmer 
who  endeavored  to  get  rid  of  his  stumps  by  blasting 
them,  was  so  successful  that  he  threw  several  summer- 
sets,  got  outside  of  most  of  his  clothes,  and  burned  his 
hair  out  by  the  roots.  It  was  his  first  and  is  his  last  blast. 

Another  Patent  Fence.  —  A  corre¬ 
spondent  from  Richfield,  Pa.,  who  omitted  to  affix  his 
name  to  his  letter,  asks  if  certain  men  who  are  trying  to 
dispose  of  rights  to  use  a  “  patent  fence,”  which  consists 
of  a  sill  in  which  are  fixed  two  upright  posts,  to  hold  the 
rails,  and  of  two  braces,  which  cross  the  fence  and  sus¬ 
tain  a  top  rail  or  rider,  are  worthy  of  notice,  or  if  they 
are  frauds.— The  claim  to  a  patent  on  such  a  fence  is 
certainly  a  fraud,  as  the  arrangement  is  about  as  old  as 
rail  fences  themselves,  and  it  is  in  use  in  hundreds  of 
places.  Whether  the  men  themselves  are  honest  or  not, 
we  can  not  say ;  they  may  be. 

Teetla  fur  Sharcs’s  Marrow. — “K. 

F.  C.,”  Rhea  County,  Tenn.,  can  procure  teeth  for 
Shares’s  harrow  from  R.  II.  Allen  &  Co.,  Water  st., 
Now  York,  or  any  of  their  agents. 

Ytiluc  of  Larg'c  siaaat  SitataM  Pic- 
tares. — Persons  of  uncultivated  eye  and  taste  are  apt.  to 
value  a  picture  by  the  square  feet  it  covers, while  real  artists 
and  persons  of  refined  taste  judge  of  the  skillful  arrange¬ 
ment  of  colors,  and  the  genius  displayed  in  grouping, 
position,  light  and  shade,  etc.  Wo  have  stood  at  a  sale, 
and  seen  oil-paintings  covering  several  square  yards,  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  off  at  $10  to  $50  each,  while  there  would  be 
intense  excitement  and  spirited  bidding  on  another  pic¬ 
ture  only  7  by  10  inches,  and  its  price  run  up  to  $500, 
$1000, /Or  even  $1500 — and  it  was  the  cheapest  picture 
•sold  even  at  the  last-named  price.  When  salesmen  in 
New  York  have  a  stock  of  these  large  unartistic  pictures, 
they  advertise  them  among  the  uncultivated  masses,  who 
buy  by  the  yard,  as  they  would  purchase  wall  paper. 

-  Isu|»rove«l  Sorts  oi‘  Wlaei&l.— “  C.,” 
Sulphur  Springs,  East  Tenn.,  wants  light  thrown  on  the 
subject  of  the  Fultz  and  other  improved  varieties  of 
wheat  and  the  special  manures  most  suitable  for  that  crop. 
The  Fultz  wheat  is  said  to  have  originated  in  Mifflin 
•County,  Pa.,  in  1S02.  It  is  a  red  wheat,  and  after  several 
years  of  experiment  has  become  somewhat  popular  in 


jts  native  locality.  It  is  said  to  stand  the  winter  exceed¬ 
ingly  well,  to  be  free  from  damage  by  the  weevil,  to  have 
good  straw,  and  to  yield  well.  We  have  had  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  testing  its  merits,  and  should  advise  caution  in 
trying  this  or  any  other  new  variety.  The  Touzelle  is  a 
French  wheat  lately  introduced,  and  also  highly  spoken 
of  by  some  who  have  tried  it.  Guano  and  superphos¬ 
phate  of  lime  arc  the  best  special  manures  for  this  crop. 

CoBicci'niaig-  Milk. — “  George  A.  K.,” 
Leavenworth,  Kansas,  asks  how  soon  after  calving  the 
cow’s  milk  is  fit  for  use,  and  if  it  is  customary  to  milk  the 
cow  immediately  after  the  birth  of  the  calf.— After  four 
days  the  milk  regains  its  ordinary  quality,  and  during 
that  time  it  should  be  fed  to  the  calf  as  drawn  from  the 
cow.  If  left  to  itself  the  calf  will  often  suck  within  a 
few  minutes  after  its  birth,  and  if  it  is  taken  from  the 
cow  the  milk  should  be  drawn  as  soon  as  possible  and 
given  to  it.  This  is  generally,  if  not  always  practiced. 

Starch  Factories. — “  Wm.  D.,”  Morgan¬ 
town,  W.  Va.,  asks  if  it  would  pay  to  buy  potatoes  at  50 
cents  per  bushel,  to  manufacture  them  into  starch,  and 
how  much  it  would  cost  to  start  a  starch  factory.— Fifty 
cents  a  bushel  could  not  be  paid  for  potatoes  in  this  busi¬ 
ness.  Twenty-five  cents  would  be  about  the  most.  A 
starch  factory  costs  from  three  thousand  dollars  upwards. 
Doubtless  a  saving  in  this  cost  could  be  made  if  the  party 
is  a  mechanic  and  builds  his  own  factory. 

Agricultural  Uahor. — A  student  at  the 
Agricultural  College  of  Pa.  states  as  an  illustration  of  the 
amount  of  labor  performed  by  the  students,  that  they 
hauled  one  thousand  cart-loads  of  stone  this  season. 

Catarrh,  in  SSieep. — F.  Koch,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  wants  a  remedy  for  a  running  at  the  nose  or  catarrh 
in  sheep.— Tarring  the  nose  is  often  ol  use ;  the  sheep 
lick  some  of  the  tar  and  swallow  it,  which  seems  to  act 
as  a  cure.  Close  penning  of  sheep  or  keeping  them  in  a 
warm  place  often  produces  catarrh,  and  turning  them  into 
a  roomy,  airy,  or  out-door  pen,  where  they  have  plenty  of 
fresh  air,  and  are  kept  quite  dry,  will  often  cause  an 
immediate  cure 

Farming-  on  Ten  Acres. — A  “Sub¬ 
scriber,”  who  gives  neither  name  nor  address,  proposes 
to  farm  ten  acres  of  land,  two  acres  of  which  will  be  in 
market  vegetables,  and  a  portion,  after  appropriating  hay 
and  pasture  for  two  cows  and  two  horses,  in  tobacco.  He 
asks  for  “  some  idea  ”  as  to  the  probable  result.  This 
depends  very  much  on  the  management  given,  and  the 
amount  of  manure  which  can  be  purchased,  as  four  or 
more  acres  in  such  crops  as  vegetables  and  tobacco  will 
use  up  a  hundred  tons  of  manure  annually,  and  all  that 
can  be  made  from  the  stock  mentioned,  with  a  few  hogs 
and  fowls  in  addition,  will  be  absorbed  by  the  meadow 
and  pasture.  Unless  the  manure  can  be  purchased  and 
judiciously  used,  we  should  apprehend  a  failure. 

Clydesdale  Morses.— F.  P.  Clark,  of  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn.,  recently  purchased  two  thorough-bred 
Clydesdale  mares,  three  and  five  years  old,  for  $1000 gold. 
Their  weights  were  1000  and  1700  pounds,  respectively. 

Jlicw  York  State  Fair. — This  fair,  held 
at  Elmira,  October  1st  to  4th,  was  a  marked  improve¬ 
ment  on  that  previously  held  at  the  same  place.  The 
State  Agricultural  Society  have  secured  extensive 
grounds,  on  which  permanent  and  convenient  buildings 
have  been  erected,  and  the  course  of  improvement  un¬ 
dertaken  on  the  property,  when  completed,  will  add 
very  much  to  the  future  convenience  and  pleasure  of 
both  exhibitors  and  visitors.  The  exhibition  was  very 
successful  in  showing  that  several  thousand  persons 
could  be  induced  on  one  day  to  attend  an  agricultural 
fair  for  its  own  special  attractions,  without  the  usual 
additional  ones  of  the  trotting  course.  Consequently  it 
was  an  agreeable  thing  to  exhibitors,  and  to  those  who, 
like  ourselves,  take  pleasure  in  observing  this,  to  see 
crowds  of  farmers  and  their  wives  around  the  stock- 
pons,  closely  examining  and  discussing  the  merits  of  the 
stock,  questioning  the  owners  and  attendants,  and  criti¬ 
cising  the  awards  of  the  judges.  This  is  just  as  it 
should  be,  and  is  gratifying  to  notice.  There  was  a 
good  selection  of  stock,  although  not  by  any  means  so 
large  a  one  as  could  be  gathered  together  in  this  State  if 
all  the  choice  flocks  and  herds  had  been  represented. 
Comparatively  the  best  show  of  cattle  was  of  Jerseys. 
The  Shorthorns  were  only  fair  ;  there  are  better  ones  in 
the  State  than  were  on  exhibition.  A  few  good  Ayr- 
shires  were  also  there,  and  those  exhibitors  who  brought 
out  their  stock  well  deserve  the  premiums  they  earned 
by  their  enterprise.  The  poultry  was  far  from  first-rate 
in  appearance,  and  did  not  show  well  in  the  low  coops, 
which  had  a  tendency  to  apparently  dwarf  their  size,  al¬ 
though  the  comfort  of  the  poultry  was  increased  by 


being  on  the  ground.  Strangely,  in  this  great  dairy 
State,  where  cheese  and  butter  factories  exist  by  hun¬ 
dreds,  there  was  no  cheese  found  worthy  of  a  premium, 
and  the  butter  has  been  often  surpassed  in  quantity  by 
many  a  county  fair  where  dairying  was  not  a  specialty. 
Another  very  remarkable  want  was  apparent,  viz.,  the 
absence  of  the  least  thing  which  could  specially  inter¬ 
est  the  young  folks,  who  are  certainly  worthy  of  more 
consideration  than  to  be  left  to  be  amused  by  the  misera¬ 
bly  poor  “  merry-go-rounds  ”  and  side-shows,  fit  only  for 
babes  or  idiots.  If  we  must  “  keep  the  boys  on  the 
farm,”  it  seems  only  reasonable  that  they  should  have  a 
department  appropriated  to  them  in  the  recreations  as 
well  as  the  labors  of  the  farm,  in  which  they  could  be 
exhibitors  and  compete  for  premiums  in  the  things  in 
which  they  take  an  interest.  Why  could  there  not  be  a 
department  for  colts,  calves,  steers,  pigs,  and  poultry 
owned  and  cared  for  by  the  young  folks,  both  boys  and 
girls?  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  receipts  of  the  ex¬ 
hibition  did  not  pay  expenses,  but  there  are  several 
substantial  reasons  for  this  other  than  any  fault  on  the 
part  of  the  managers,  whose  efforts  deserved  success. 

Apple  or  Quiucc.  —  M.  Butler.  The 
specimen  sent  is  undoubtedly  apple 

University  of  Mississippi. — We  have 
received  a  prospectus  of  this  institution  which  has  a  de¬ 
partment  devoted  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 
Dr.  E.  W.  Hilgard  is  the  professor  of  agricultural  chem¬ 
istry,  and  Dr.  M.  W.  Philips  of  practical  agriculture.  The 
University  has  secured  a  farm  for  the  practical  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  students,  on  which  if  they  desire  they  may 
work  for  the  customary  compensation.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  efforts  promised  by  this  institution  forthe  spread 
of  agricultural  information  in  this  State  may  be  crowned 
with  the  success  that  all  such  efforts  deserve.  Thomas 
E.  B.  Pegues,  Oxford,  Miss.,  Secretary  of  the  University, 
will  furnish  all  desired  information. 

Wanted,  ait  Agricultural  Paper. 

— “E.  M.  W.,”  Georgetown,  Va.,  is  about  to  take  charge 
of  his  father’s  farm,  and  writes  to  know  what  agricultural 
paper  would  be  of  most  use  to  him  in  learning  when  to 
plant  seeds,  and  how  to  prepare  the  ground  and  take  care 
of  the  crops.  He  thinks  with  this  help  he  can  succeed. 
—To  give  a  simple,  unprejudiced  reply  to  this  question 
would  be  to  say  that  the  American  Agriculturist  exactly 
meets  the  case  of  “E.  M.  W.,”  orany  other  man,  whether 
he  knows  little  or  much  of  farming,  for  though  he  may 
know  much,  there  are  new  views  of  things,  new  methods, 
and  new  appliances  continually  coming  up,  which  are 
discussed  or  made  known  in  its  columns,  while  if  he 
knows  little,  there  is  no  branch  of  his  business  in  which 
he  may  not  be  instructed  by  it. 

Suit  as  a  Fertilizer.  —  “  Subscriber,” 
Putnam,  Ohio,  asks  the  best  method  of  using  salt  for 
grass  or  grain.— It  should  be  spread  early  in  spring,  either 
on  grass  or  grain,  at  the  rate  of  one  to  three  bushels  per 
acre.  As  it  has  no  direct  effect  on  vegetation,  but  only 
indirectly  by  its  supposed  action  on  the  mineral  consti¬ 
tuents  of  the  soil,  it  is  not  always  that  its  application  i3 
productive  of  any  marked  results.  The  writer  has  used 
it  regularly  on  grass  and  wheat  with"  the  effect  of  con¬ 
siderably  increasing-  the  hay  crop,  and  of  preventing  the 
wheat  crop  from  lodging,  and  these  are  mainly  the  results 
anywhere  obtained  by  its  use.  As  a  destroyer  of  grubs 
and  insects  we  have  no  confidence  in  it,  unless  used  in 
such  quantities  as  would  destroy  vegetation. 

What  is  the  Matter? — “A.  N.  G.,” 

Greenwood  Co.,  Kansas,  has  something  the  matter  with 
his  cow  and  his  corn.  The  cow  ”  mumbles  ”  with  her 
mouth  and  slobbers  as  though  she  were  choked;  and 
the  corn,  which  was  planted  on  buckwheat  ground,  looks 
badly,  as  though  the  buckwheat  had  injured  the  ground. 
He  asks,  Is  this  crop  injurious  to  tbe  soil  ?— The  cow 
probably  suffers  from  toothache,  which  causes  exactly 
such  symptoms  as  these;  if  so,  she  will  gradually  get 
over  it.  Buckwheat  does  not  injure  the  soil,  notwith¬ 
standing  there  is  a  popular  opinion  in  some  places  that  it 
does.  It  only  affects  the  soil  by  exhaustion,  which  is 
counteracted  in  some  degree  by  the  mellow  condition  in 
which  it  leaves  the  ground. 

Wheat  or  ©sit  ChatT.— “  G.  H.  B.,”  Ash¬ 
tabula  County,  Ohio,  asks  if  wheat  or  oat  chaff  will  dry 
up  cows,  and  if  chaff  is  equal  to  straw  for  fodder. — We 
have  never  fed  wheat  chaft',  but  having  found  accidentally 
that  oat  chaft'  increased  the  flow  of  milk,  have  always 
saved  and  fed  it,  and  believe  it  to  be  better  feed  than  oat 
straw.  Chaff  has  no  direct  effect  in  drying  up  the  milk, 
or  otherwise  than  as  not  furnishing  the  nourishment  re¬ 
quired,  and  acts  just  as  straw  would  do  when  fed.  No 
man  expects  milk  from  straw  alone,  nor  without  a  quai»- 
tity  of  bran  or  other  grain  feed  larger  than  when  hay  is  fed. 
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THE  HORSE 


FRANK  FORESTER’S 

HOUSE  A  HORSEMANSHIP 


OF  AMERICA. 


By  HENRY  WM.  HERBERT. 

Revised,  corrected,  enlarged,  and  continued  to  1871, 
By  S.  D.  and  B.  G.  Bruce. 

Always  an  Acknowledged  Standard,  and  now 
the  most  Complete  and  Authentic  Work  on  the 
HORSE.  With  steel-engraved  portraits  of  Thirty 
of  the  most  famous 

REPRESENTATIVE  HORSES, 

including  pedigrees,  histories,  and  performances. 
Two  superb  royal  octavo  volumes  of  upward  of  1300  pages. 

Post-Paid,  Fifteen  Dollars. 


WALLACE’S 


American  Trotting*  Register. 

CONTAINING  AI.L  THAT  IS  KNOWN  OF  THE 

PEDIGREES  OF  TROTTING  HORSES, 

their  ancestors  and  descendants,  with  a  record  of 
All  published  performances  in  which  a  mile 
was  trotted  or  paced  in  2.40  or  less, 

from  the  earliest  dates  until  the  close  of  1868,  and 
a  full  record  of  the  performances  of  1869  and  1S70. 

Giving  complete  Summaries  of  over  6,000  Contests. 

With  an  Introductory  Essay  on  t  lie  true 
origin  of  the  American  Trotter.  And  a  set  of  Rules 
for  the  government  of  all  trials  of  speed.  By  J. 
H.  WALLACE,  compiler  of  Wallace’s  American 
Stud-Book.  Royal  octavo. 

Post-paid,  Five  Dollars. 

WALLACE'S  AMERICAN  STUD-BOOK. 

Vol.  One.  Being  a  Compilation  of  the 

PEDIGREES  OF  AMERICAN  AND  IM¬ 
PORTED  BLOOD  HORSES, 

from  the  earliest  records,  with  an  Appendix  of  all 
named  animals  without  extended  Pedigrees  prior 
to  the  year  1840.  And  a  Supplement,  containing  a 
history  of  all  norses  and  Mares  that  have  trotted 
in  public  from  the  earliest  trotting-  races  until  the 
close  of  1866.  By  #J.  H.  WALLACE.  Royal  octavo 
of  over  1000  pages  elegantly  bound  in  extra  Cloth, 
beveled  boards,  and  splendidly  illustrated. 
Post-paid,  Ten  Dollars. 

Horse  Portraiture.  —  Breeding, 
Rearing,  and  Training  Trotters.  Prepara¬ 
tions  for  Races,  Management  in  the  Stable,  on 
the  Track,  Horse  Life,  etc.  By  Joseph  Cairn 
Simpson.  Post  octavo.  Post-paid,  $2.50. 


FIELD  SPORTS. 


Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports. 

Embracing  the  Game  of  North  America,  Upland  Shoot¬ 
ing,  Bay  Shooting,  Wild  Sporting  of  the  Wilderness, 
Forest,  Prairie,  and  Mountain  Sports,  Bear  Hunting, 
Turkey  Shooting,  etc.  13th  edition,  revised  and  illus¬ 
trated.  Two  post  octavo  volumes.  Post-paid,  $0.00. 

Frank  Forester’s  Fisk  and  Fishing. 

100  engravings.  Embracing  a  full  illustrated  description 
of  the  Game  Fish  of  North  America ;  Trout  and  Salmon 
Fishing;  Shoal  Water  and  Deep  Sea  Fishing ;  Lake  and 
River  Fishing  ;  Trolling,  Fly  Fishing,  etc.  12th  edition. 
One  post  octavo  volume.  Post-paid,  $8.50. 

Frank  Forester’s  Complete  Manual 

For  Young  Sportsmen,  of  Fowling,  Fishing,  and  Field 
Sports.  With  directions  for  handling  the  Gun,  the  Rifle, 
and  the  Rod.  Art  of  Shooting  on  the  Wing.  The  Break¬ 
ing,  Management,  and  Hunting  of  the  Dog.  The  vari¬ 
eties  and  habits  of  Game.  River,  Lake,  and  Sea  Fishing. 
Post  octavo.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

Frank  Forester’s  American  Game  in  its 

SEASONS,  Fully  Illustrated  and  Described.  New  edi¬ 
tion,  post-paid,  $3.00. 

The  Dog. 

Bv  Dinks,  Mayhew  &  Hutchinson.  Compiled  and  edited 
by  Frank  Forester.  Containing  full  instructions  in  all 
•  that  relates  to  the  Breeding,  Rearing,  Breaking,  Kennel¬ 
ing,  and  Conditioning  of  Dogs,  with  valuable  recipes  for 
the  treatment  of  all  diseases.  Illustrated.  Post  octavo. 
Post-paid,  $3.00. 

The  Dead  Shot: 

Or,  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide  ;  a  Treatise  on  the  use 
ol  the  Gun,  with  Rudimentary  and  Finishing  Lessons  in 
the  Art  of  Shooting  Game  of  all  kinds,  liv  Marksman. 
Post-paid,  $1.75. 

The  Crack  Shot: 

Or,  Young  Rifleman’s  Complete  Guide;  being  a  Treatise 
on  the  use  of  the  Rifle,  with  Lessons,  including  a  full  de¬ 
scription  of  the  latest  improved  breech-loading  weapons; 
rules  and  regulations  for  Target  Practice,  and  directions 
for  Hunting  Game.  By  Edward  C.  Barber.  Post-paid, $1.75. 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle. 

Nearly  fifty  practical  articles  on  subjects  connected  with 
Fishing,  Shooting,  Racing,  Trotting;  etc.  Post-paid,  $1. 


Frank  Forester.— The  Captains  of  the  Old 

WORLD,  ns  Compared  with  the  Great  Modern  Strate¬ 
gists;  their  Campaigns,  Characters,  and  Conduct,  from 
the  Persian  to  the  Punic  Wars.  By  Henry  William 
Herbert.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

Frank  Forester.— The  Captains  of  the 

GREAT  ROMAN  REPUBLIC,  as  Compared  with  the 
Great  Modern  Strategists ;  their  Campaigns,  Characters, 
and  Conduct,  from  the  Punic  Wars  to  the  death  of  Ctesar. 
By  Henry  William  Herbert.  Post-paid,  $3.00. 

AGRICULTURE. 

"Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural 

BUILDINGS.  Designs  and  Plans  of  Hot-beds,  Cold  Pits. 
Propagating  Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Hot  and  Cold 
Graperies,  Greenhouses, Conservatories,  Orchard  Houses, 
etc.,  with  the  various  modes  of  Ventilating  and  Heat  in-. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm, 

AND  BARN-YARD.  Embracing  the  Cultivation  of 
Vegetables,  Fruit,  Flowers,  all  Field  Crops,  Details  of 
Farm  Work  and  Rearing  Domestic  Animals.  New  and 
Revised  Edition.  One  volume.  Post-paid,  $1.75. 

Young’  Farmer’s  Manual. 

Vol.  I.  The  Farm  and  the  Workshop,  with  Practical 
Directions  for  laying  out  a  Farm,  Erecting  Buildings. 
Fences,  Farm  Gates.  Selecting  good  Farm  and  Shop 
Tools,  and  performing  Farm  Operations.  Fully  Illus¬ 
trated.  Post-paid,  $1.75. 

Young  Farmer’s  Manual. 

Vol.  II.  How  to  Make  Farming  Pay,  with  full  Details  of 
Farm  Management,  Character  of  Soils,  Plowing,  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Grass  Lands,  Manures,  Farm  Implements,  Stock, 
Drainage,  Planting,  Harvesting,  etc.  Illustrated.  Post¬ 
paid,  $1.75. 

Husmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine. 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Native  Grape  and  Manufacture 
of  American  Wine.  By  Geo.  Husmann.  of  Missouri. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Elliott’s  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees. 

For  Planting  Parks,  Gardens,  Cemeteries,  Private 
Grounds,  and  Avenues.  Fully  Illustrated  and  described. 
Post-paid,  $1.50. 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Culturist. 

The  Cultivation  of  Forest  Trees  for  Shade,  for  Shelter 
for  Fuel,  for  Timber,  and  for  Profit.  Illustrated.  Post¬ 
paid,  $1.50, 

ORANGE  JUDO  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  PRACTICAL 


POULTRY  KEEPER. 


A.  COMPLETE  AND  STANDARD  GUIDE  TO  THE 

MANAGEMENT  OF  POULTRY, 

FOR  DOMESTIC  USE,  THE  MARKETS,  OR 
EXHIBITION. 

Beautifully  Illustrated.. 

By  L.  WRIGHT. 

notices  by  the  press. 

This  hook  is  a  valuable  manual  for  everybody  who 
feeds  chickens  or  sells  eggs.  It  suits  at  once  the  plain 
poulterer  who  must  make  the  business  pay,  and  the  chick¬ 
en  fancier  whose  taste  is  for  gay  plumage,  and  strange, 
bright  birds.  The  most  valuable  portion  is  the  first  sec¬ 
tion,  extending  through  fifty-five  pages.  These  were  writ¬ 
ten  with  the  intention  of  producing  a  manual  so  plain, 
minute,  and  practical,  that  anyone  could,  by  using  it  as  a 
guide,  with  no  previous  experience  with  poultry,  become 
at  once  successful  in  producing  eggs,  young  chickens,  and 
fat  fowls  for  market.  The  author  has  not  missed  his  aim. 
The  middle  parts  of  Mr.  Wright’s  Manual  are  taken  up 
with  minute  directions  for  making  show  fowls  for  Fairs, 
a  nice  discussion  of  the  good  and  bad  points  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  breeds,  and  a  brief  sketch  of  such  fancy  stock  aa 
peafowl,  pheasants,  and  water-fowl.  Then  follows  a 
section  on  artificial  hatching,  and  another,  worth  special 
attention,  on  large  poultry  yards.... A  study  of  Mr. 
Wright’s  hook  will  convince  any  farmer’s  wife  that  all 
she  needs  is  to  give  a  half  hour  each  day,  of  intelligent 
and  sagacious  attention  to  her  poultry,  in  order  to  obtain 
from  them,  not  tape,  and  knitting  needles,  and  buttons, 
and  nutmegs  merely,  hut  the  family  supplies  of  sugar, 
shoes,  and  cloth.  ^  New  York  Tribune. 

It  is  the  most  complete  and  valuable  work  on  the  mat¬ 
ters  of  which  it  treats  yet  published.  It  will  be  found  a 
plain  and  sufficient  guide  to  any  one  in  any  circumstances 
likely  to  occur,  and  is  illustrated  with  elegant  engravings 
of  many  breeds  of  fowls.  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

This  is  a  reprint,  with  numerons  wood  engravings,  of 
an  English  book,  the  object  of  which  is  to  convey  in 
plain  language  a  great  deal  of  practical  information  about 
the  breeding  and  management  of  poultry,  whether  for 
domestic  use,  the  markets,  or  exhibition. . .  .The  book  is 
eminently  practical,  and  we  recommend  it  to  farmers  and 
others  interested  in  breeding  and  selling  poultry. 

Philadelphia  Press. 

It  is  a  handsome  volume,  brought  out  in  the  best  style, 
and  enriched  with  nearly  fifty  illustrations.  It  is  evidently 
the  fruit  of  a  thorough,  practical  experience  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  fowls,  and  will  he  found  a  plain  and  sufficient 
guide  in  all  the  practical  details  of  poultry  management 
as  a  profitable  business.  United  Presbyterian. 

The  subject  is  treated  fully  and  ably  by  an  experienced 
hand,  and  the  volume  will  doubtless  find  a  Surge  sale 
among  the  growing  class  of  poultry  fanciers.  It  is  em- 
belfished  with  numerous  illustrative  engravings. 

New  York  Observer. 

The  author  has  called  to  his  aid  ail  who  were  experi  ¬ 
enced  in  the  subject  whereof  lie  writes,  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  is  a  volume  of  more  than  ordinary  thoroughness 
and  exhaustiveness.  Pochester  Democrat. 

The  hook  is  a  complete  and  standard  guide  to  tire  man¬ 
agement  of  poultry  for  domestic  use,  the  market,  and 
tor  exhibition.  Watchman  and  Reflector.  , 
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ONE  OF  THE  BEST  BOOKS  ON  VILLAGE  BUILDING, 

BICKKELL’S 

VILLAGE  BUILDER  AMD  SUPPLEMENT 

BOUND  IN  ONE  LARGE  HANDSOME  VOL.,  77  PLATES.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $12. 


THE  VILLAGE  BUILDER 

(Revised  Edition,  1872) 


SHOWS  ELEVATIONS  AN©  PLANS  FOR 

Cottages,  Villas,  Suburban  Residences,  Farm-Houses,  Stables  and  Carriage-Houses,  Store- 
Fronts,  School-Houses,  Churches,  Court-Houses,  and  a  Model  Jail.  Also,  Exte¬ 
rior  and  Interior  Details  for  Public  and  Private  Buildings,  with 
Approved  Forms  of  Contracts  and  Specifications. 

Containing  Fifty-seven  Plates,  Drawn  to  Scale,  giving  the  Style  and  Cost  of  Building  in 
Different  Sections  of  the  Country,  being  an  Original  Work,  Comprising  the 
Designs  of  16  Architects,  Representing  the  New  England,  Middle, 

Western,  and  South-Western  States. 

Price,  Post-paid,  $10. 

THE  SUPPLEMENT 

Contains  Twenty  Plates,  Showing  Eighteen  Modern  and  Practical  Designs  for  Country 
and  Suburban  Residences  of  Moderate  Cost,  with  Elevations,  Plans,  Sections, 
and  a  Variety  of  Details,  all  Drawn  to  Scale.  Also,  a  Full  Set  of 
Specifications  with  Approved  Form  of  Contract  and  Esti¬ 
mates  of  Cost. 

Price,  Post-paid,  $5. 

The  Two  Books  in  One  Volume,  as  above,  Post-paid,  for  $12. 
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245  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  MARKET  ASSISTANT, 


MONEY  IN  THE  GARDEN. 


Containing  a  brief  description  of  every  Article  of  Hu¬ 
man  Food  Sold  in  the  Public  Markets  of  the  cities 
of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Brook¬ 
lyn  ;  including  the  various  Domestic  and  Wild 
Animals,  Poultry,  Game,  Fish,  Vegeta¬ 
bles,  Fruits,  etc.,  with  many  Carious 
Incidents  and  Anecdotes,  by 
THOMAS  F.  DE  VOE, 

Author  of  “  The  Market  Book,”  etc. 
illustrated. 

The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  present  that  which  may 
be  found  practically  useful  as  well  as  interesting.  It  aims 
at  bringing  together,  in  as  small  compass  as  possible, 
and  in  a  form  easy  of  reference,  those  items  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  many  would  desire  to  possess  when  called 
npon  to  cater  for  the  household. 
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A  VEGETABLE  MANUAL, 

prepared  with  a  view  to 

ECONOMY  AND  PROFIT, 

BY  P.  T.  QUINN. 

PRACTICAL  HORTICULTURIST. 

In  this  work  the  author  aims  to  give,  in  a  plain,  practical 
style,  instructions  on  three  distinct  although  closely  con¬ 
nected  branches  of  gardening— the  kitchen-garden,  market- 
garden,  and  field  culture ;  the  only  and  sufficient  credentials 
for  the  fitness  of  his  undertaking  being  a  successful  practical 
experience  for  a  term  of  years. 


CONTENTS. 

Chapter  I.  Money  in  Chapter  VIII.  Melons. 

the  Garden.  “  IX.  Onions. 

"  II.  Hot-beds.  “  X.  Parsley. 

“  III.  Artichoke.  “  XI.  Radishes. 

11  IV.  Beans.  “  XII.  Salsify. 

H  V.  Cabbages.  M  XIII.  Tomatoes. 

“  VI.  Egg-Plants.  “  XIV.  Forcing 

*'  VII.  Lettuce.  Houses. 

Chapter  XV.  List  of  Seeds. 
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Gardening  for  Profit 


In  the  Market  and  Family  G-arden. 

By  Peter  Henderson. 

ILLUSTRATED. 


NOTICES  BY  THT5  PRESS, 

All  the  vegetables  that  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  our 
latitude  are  described,  together  with  the  best  methods 
for  growing  them.  The  author  also  imparts  practical 
instructions  on  the  subjects  of  drainage,  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  and  management  of  liot-bede.  Numerous  well-ex¬ 
ecuted  wood-cuts  tend  to  make  clearer  the  instructions  ot 
the  author. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

The  author  of  this  treatise  is  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  successful  of  those  gardeners  who  supply  New 
York  with  green  vegetables ;  and  as  he  writes  from  long 
and  dear-bought  experience,  the  positive,  dogmatic  tone 
lie  often  assumes  is  by  no  means  unbecoming.  The  book 
itself  is  intended  to  he  a  gnido  for  beginners  embarking 
in  the  author’s  business,  and  gives  full  and  explicit  direc¬ 
tions  about  all  the  operations  connected  with  market¬ 
gardening,  lists  cf  varieties  of  the  most  profitable  vege¬ 
tables,  and  much  sound  advice  on  kindred  topics.  Though 
designed  for  a  special  class,  it  can  not  fail  to  be  valuable 
to  the  amateur  and  private  gardener,  and  unlucky  experi¬ 
ence  has  taught  us  that  the  information  contained  in  a 
single  chapter  would  have  been  worth  to  us  the  price  of 
the  book. — Daily  Mercury  (New  Bedford). 

It  is  unquestionably  the  most  thorough  and  the  best 
work  of  its  kind  we  have  yet  had  from  the  pen  of  an 
American  author.  It  is  written  in  a  clear,  concise  style, 
and  thus  made  more  comprehensive  than  works  which 
smack  more  of  the  office  than  the  farm  or  garden. 

[Daily  Evening  Times  (Bangor,  Me.). 

Mr.  Henderson  writes  from  knowledge,  and  is  not  one 
of  those  amateur  cultivators  whose  potatoes  cost  them 
ten  dollars  a  bushel,  and  whose  eggs  ought  to  he  aB 
valuable  as  those  of  that  other  member  of  their  family — 
the  goose  of  golden-egg-laying  memory — for  they  are  all 
hut  priceless.  No ;  he  is  a  practical  man,  and  he  has  the 
art  of  imparting  the  knowledge  he  possesses  in  a  very 
agreeable  manner ;  and  he  has  brought  together  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  amount  of  useful  matter  in  a  small  volume, 
which  those  who  would  “garden  for  profit”  ought  to- 
study  carefully.— Alenins'  Traveller  (Boston). 

There  are  marvels  of  transformation  and  rapid  repro¬ 
duction  recorded  therein,  which  might  well  shame  the 
dull  fancy  of  the  author  of  Aladdin  or  of  Kaloolah.. 
Thero  is  no  theory  about  it;  a  man  who  has  made  him¬ 
self  rich  by  market-gardening  plainly  tells  onr  young 
men  how  they  can  get  rich  as  easily  as  he  did,  and  with¬ 
out  wandering  to  California  or  Montana  for  it  either. 

[Horace  Greeley  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

We  have  devoted  more  space  to  this  little  work  than 
we  usually  do  to  tomes  much  more  pretentions.  We  have 
done  so  because  of  the  rare  merits  of  the  hook  in  its 
fund  of  information,  useful  to  the  farmer  and  market- 
gardener,  and  because  of  the  dearth  of  that  kind  of 
knowledge.  We  earnestly  advise  that  fraternity,  for 
whom  this  work  was  written,  to  bny  it  and  study  it.  If 
any  among  them  have  never  yet  read  a  book,  let  this  be 
their  primer,  and  we  will  vouch  for  the  excellence  and 
endurance  of  the  priming.  The  work  is  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  with  wood-cuts.— Louisville  Daily  Journal. 

Price,  post-paid,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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GREAT  SEDUCTION. 

DUTY  OFF 

TEAS  AMD  COFFEES. 

Increased  Facilities  to  Club  Organizers. 
Send  for  New  Price-List. 

THE  G^EAT  AMERICAN  TEA  C0IVIPAMY, 


(P.  O.  Box  5643.) 


31  mid  S3  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


8NVA.UDS’ 

TRAVELING  CHAIRS, 

FROM  $15  to  $50. 

FOR  IN'  AND  OUT-DOOR  USE. 

Any  one  having  use  of  the  hands 
can  propel  and  guide  one.  Having 
no  use  of  the  hands,  any  child  of  live 
years  can  push  a  grown  person  about. 
Patent  Sedan  Carrying  Chairs. 

State  your  case  and  send  stamp  for 
circular. 

S.  A.  SMITH,  Successor  to 
STEPHEN  W.  SMITH, 

90  William  St.,  New  York. 


WOOD,  TABER  &  MORSE, 

Eaton,  Madison  Co,,  2T.  T. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Steam-Engines, 

Portable,  Stationary,  and 
Agricultural. 

Hundreds  in  use  in  Shops,  Print¬ 
ing  Rooms,  Mills,  Mines,  and  on 
Farms  and  Plantations  for  Grain 
Threshing,  Food  Cooking  for 
Stock, Cotton  Ginning,  Sawing,  etc. 
Circulars  sent  on  application. 


ICELLIY’S  PATENT 
Chemical  Metallic  Paints. 

All  shades.  Prepared  for  immediate  use,  requiring  no 
mixing.  Put  up  in  5, 10,  20,  and  40  gallon  packages. 

Price  per  gal.  for  inside  work .  $2.00 

Price  per  gal.  for  outside  work . $1.00  to  $1.50 

Price  per  gal.  for  roofs,  barns,  fences . $1.00 

NEW  YORK  CITY  OIL.  COMPANY, 

Sole  Agents,  116  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


ES§8EX  PIGS. 

ESSEX  PIGS* 

ESSEX  FIGS. 

Fere, 

Well-Bred, 

Very  Choice. 


HARRIS, 


Address 

JOSEPH 

Moreton  Farm, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Ik  CJEIV  1"S,  LOOK  ! — §12  a  day  made  selling 
-£J“-  Scissors  Sharpener  and  other  new  wares.  Sample  25c. 
Catalogue  free.  T.  J.  HASTINGS  &  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


THE  BICKFORD  FAMILY  KNITTING  MACHINE. 

Santa  Cruz,  California,  ) 

April  15th,  1S72.  1  S 

Dana  Bickford,  Esq.— Sir :  The  Machine 
is  giving  the  greatest  satisfaction.  Every 
one  is  highly  pleased  with  the  beautiful 
work  made  upon  it.  There  are  two  families 
here  who  will  send  for  two  Nos.  3— like  this 
one— as  soon  as  possible. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Mrs.  KATE  HOUSE. 

Westport,  Ct. 

Dana  Bickford,  Esq.— I  have  used 
one  of  your  machines  only  five  weeks  ;  yet 
live  weeks  is  long  enough  to  convince  me 
that  it  should  find  a  place  in  every  house¬ 
hold  in  the  land,  both  old  and  young  finding 
unending  enjoyment  in  its  use.  Knitting- 
work  is  very  well  for  the  grandmothers  to 
pass  away  Hie  twilight  hours  with,  but  a 
machine  such  as  you  invented  reduces  the 
time  of  fabricating  articles  to  moments, 
instead  of  hours,  and  also  puts  in  the  power 
of  any  person,  male  or  female,  the  means  to 
earn  a  livelihood. 

You  are  at  liberty  to  use  the  above  as  you 
wish. 

I  am  very  respectfully  yours, 

E.  B.  ADAMS,  Jr. 

The  recent  improvements  on  this  machine 
make  it  one  of  the  most  perfect  pieces  of 
mechanism  in  the  world.  Every  house¬ 
keeper  in  the  country  should  see  it,  and 
judge  for  themselves,  since  it  is  now  guaran¬ 
teed  to  meet  every  need  of  the  household. 

Any  machine  at  this  price  that  will  knit 
20,009  stitches,  or  22  inches  perfect  work,  per 
minute— either  in  flat  web,  hollow  tube,  or 
circular  form,  in  any  plain  or  fancy  stitch 
that  can  be  done  by  hand— will  certainly  be 
found  more  useful  and  convenient  in  a  family 
than  a  sewing-machine  can  possibly  be.  It 
is  very  simple  in  its  operation,  and  knits  any 
kind  of  yarn,  cotton,  linen,  silk,  or  woolen, 
in  plain  or  fancy  stitch  of  Knitted,  Crochet, 
or  Afghan  work. 


Price  $.25  to  $75. 

OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM, 

689  BROADWAY, 

IV  ew  "Y"  oi*k. 

Illaasti'Htesl  BSooIt  s»eaat  1>.v  IHailj  oaa 
Application. 

Efficient  and  reliable  Agents  wanted  in  every  section  of  the 
country,  with  -whom  the  most  liberal  terms  will  be  made. 

All  orders  and  communications  must  be  addressed  to 

I3IOIv  FOR T>  KNIT  TITS' 03- 


IlflMiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiinnill' 

MACHINE 


COMPANY, 


BASIS  A  B8CK.F035D,  President  and  General  Business  Superintendent. 
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10,000  Sold  in  Advance. 


The  (4ieat  New  Story, 

The  End  of  the 
World. 

A  LOVE  S  T  O R Y . 

By  EDWARD  EGGLESTON, 

Author  of  “ The  Hoosier  School -Master' 

WITH 

Thirty-two  Fine  Illustrations. 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  many  delighted  readers  of  11  The  Hoosier  School- 
Master”  will  find  new  pleasure  in  this  last  and,  if 
possible,  more  fascinating  work. —  Washington  Daily 
Chionicle. 

Mr.  Eggleston  has  opened  a  new  mine  in  American 
fictitious  literature,  as  distinct  as  Cooper  did  in  the 
Indian  romances,  and  he  has  so  far  shown  great  skill  in 
working  it.  “  The  Hoosier  School-Master  ”  was  a 
decided  success,  and  this  new  tale  is  quite  its  equal.— 
Central  Christian  Advocate. 

The  book  is  handsome  in  its  make-up,  being  printed 
on  thick  paper,  and  embellished  with  no  less  than  thirty- 
two  engravings,  all  in  excellent  style,  the  designs  of 

Frank  Beard .  It  is  a  story  of  Western  life,  not 

encounters  with  Indians  and  adventures  with  varmints, 
but  of  that  Western  life  that  is  so  much  a  larger  expres¬ 
sion  of  our  Eastern  life  as  to  seem  at  times  as  only  a 
travesty  or  ( xaggeration  of  our  prim  New  England  style. 
—Hartford  Evening  Post. 

Dr.  Eggleston,  in  striking  out  into  the  uncouth  wilder¬ 
ness  of  early  “  Iloosierdom  ”  for  the  materials  of  his 
tales,  has  entered  into  an  emphatically  new  field,  and  by 
the  production  of  but  two  books  has  achieved  for  himself 
indisputable  immortality. — Dayton  Deligious  Telescope. 

Its  author  is  acquiring  fame  by  his  talents  as  a  writer 
of  fiction  descriptive  of  the  rough  and  backwoods  life 
of  former  days.  Ilis  former  story,  11  The  Hoosier 
School-Master,”  has  had  a  wonderful  run,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe. — Pittsburgh  Christian  Advocate. 

It  is  a  tale  of  life  i:i  the  Ohio  Valley,  and,  called  “a 
love  story,”  is  milch  more.  The  old  alluring  theme  is 
handled  with  skill,  and  with  a  genuineness  as  far  as  may 
be  from  affected  sentimentality,  and  one’s  interest  is 
well  wrought  up  in  the  rivalry  between  the  simple- 
minded  and  honest  German,  August,  and  the  crafty 
scoundrel  and  blackleg,  Humphreys.  Yet  it  is  as  a 
chapter  of  virtual  history  that  the  book  is  chietly  notable. 
The  plot  hinges  upon  the  prediction  of  the  end  of  the 
world,  which,  according  to  the  Millerites,  was  to  be  ful¬ 
filled  on  the  night  of  August  11th,  1S43.  The  scenes  of 
that  memorable  night  are  depicted  with  great  humor 

and  vigor .  But  the  fascination  of  the  book  is  in 

its  characterization  of  od(J  people:  Jonas,  shrewd  and 
irrepressible,  with  a  fund  of  humor  at  command  and  a 
ready  tongue  to  give  it  vent ;  Cynthy  Ann,  meekly  reli¬ 
gious,  and  always  on  tip-toe  against  temptation;  Mrs. 
Anderson,  the  scold,  who  coerces  her  family  with 
threats  of  heart-disease,;  the  Backwoods  Philosopher, 
who  shuts  himself  up  in  his  castle  and  utters  wisdom  at 
the  despicable  world  ;  the  Steam-Doctor,  whose  special 
form  of  quackery  is  very  amusing;  the  Mud-Clerk,  the 
Millerite  Preacher,  and  the  Village  Loafers.  These 
people  live  and  move,  and  the  reader,  instead  of  criticis¬ 
ing  the  creations  of  the  artist,  becomes  acquainted  with 
men  and  woman  of  flesh  and  blood  like  unto  himself.— 
New  York  Evening  Nail. 


Price,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 


ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  Yokk. 


BOOKS  for  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  245 
Broadway,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  for¬ 
warded  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  priced 

Allen's  (L.  F.)  American  Caitle . 4  2  50 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture .  1  50 

Allen’s  (R.  L.)  American  Farm  Book .  I  50 

Alien’s  (R.  L.  and  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book..  2  50 

Allen’s  (R.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  1  00 

Am.  Agricultural  Annual.  '67  to  '71,  each,  pa.,50c. ;  clo.  75 
Ain.  Horticultural  Annual,  ’(17  to ’71, each, pa., 50c.;  clo.  75 

American  Bird  Fancier .  30 

American  Rose  Culturist .  30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  1  75 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban  Houses .  1  50 

Barry's  Fruit  Garden. .  2  50 

Bement's  Rabbit  Fancier .  30 

Bonimer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures .  25 

Bonssinganlt’s  Rural  Economy .  1  00 

Ik’s  New  Book  of  Flowers .  1  75 


Brec 


1  00 


Brill’s  Farm-Gardening  and  Seed-Growing . 

Buist's  Flower  Garden  Directory. .  1  50 

Buist's  Family  Kitchen  Gardener  .  1  00 

Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis .  2  00 

Cliorlton’s  Grape-Grower's  Guide .  75 

Cohbett’s  American  Gardener .  .  75 

Cole's  (S.  W.)  American  Fruit  Book .  75 

Cole’s  Veterinarian .  75 

Copeland's  Country  Life .  5  00 

Copley’s  plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets .  3  00 

Crack  Shot.  (Barber.) .  175 

Croft's  Model  Suburban  Architecture .  5  00 

Dadd’s  (Geo.  II.)  Modern  Horse  Doctor . 1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor  .  1  “ 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual .  1 

Darwin’s  Variation  ol  Animals  and  Plants.  2  Volumes.  6  00 

Dead  Shot;  or  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide .  1  75 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant  .  2  50 

Downing’s  Fruits  &  Fruit  Trees.  New  Ed.  Oct.,  1122  pp.  5  00 

Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening .  0  50 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry .  75 

Eggleston’s  Hoosier  School-Master .  1  25 

Eggleston’s  End  of  the  World .  1  50 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit  Grower’s  Guide .  1  50 

Eveleth’s  School  Mouse  Architecture .  10  00 


50 
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Field’s  (Thomas  W.)  Pear  Culture 

Flax  Culture . 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports.  8vo,  2  vols . 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing.  8  vo.  100  eng’s  — 

Frank  Forester's  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen.  8vo. 

Frank  Forester's  1 1  orse  and  Horsemanship.  8vo,  2  vols..  15  00 

French’s  Farm  Drainage . 150 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Culturist .  20 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture .  1  50 

Gregory  on  Squashes... . paper..  30 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows .  75 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle .  1  00 

Harney’s  Barns.  Out  buildings,  and  Fences  .  10  00 

Harris'  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation,  clo.  $4 ;  col.  pits  6.50 

Harris  on  the  Pig .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture .  1  50 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horsekeepers .  175 

Hoopes’  Book  of  Evergreens .  3  00 

Hooper's  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30c — cloth. .  60 

Hop  Culture .  40 

Hunter  and  Trapper .  .  1  00 

Jacques’ Manual  of  the  House .  1  50 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden  and  Farm-Yard .  1  75 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed .  2  00 

Johnson's  How  Crops  Crow .  2  00 

Johnson’s  Peat  and  Its  Uses . .  1  25 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry .  .  1  75 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  50 

Leuehar’s  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses .  1  50 

Lyman’s  Cotton  Culture .  1  50 

Miles  on  Hie  Horse’s  Foot .  75 

Mohr  on  the  Grane-Vine .  1  00 

Moncklon’s  National  Builder .  12  00 

Mrs.  Cornelius's  Young  Housekeeper's  Friend .  1  50 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakevicw .  1  25 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture...-. .  75 

Onion  Culture .  20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . paper,  30c _ cloth..  60 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture . 75 

Parsons  on  the  Rose.  By  Samuel  B.  Parsons .  1  50 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer . — .  60 

Perclieron  Horse .  1  00 

Potato  Culture.  (Prize  Essay.) .  paper..  25 

Quinbv’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  Keeping .  1  50 

Randall's  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  50 

Randall’s  Fine-  \\  ool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  00 

Richardson  on  the  Dog . paper,  30c — elotli —  60 

Rivers’  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1  00 

Rural  Church  Architecture.  Folio,  in  colors,  45  plates.  12  00 

Saunders’  Domestic  Poultry  .paper,  40c _ bound..  75 

Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Text-Book .  75 

Simnson’s  Horse  Portraiture .  2  50 

Skillful  Housewife .  75 

Slack’s  Trout  Culture .  1  50 

Stewart’s  (John)  Stable  Book .  1  50 

The  Dog.  By  Dinks,  Mayhew,  and  Hutchinson .  3  00 

Thomas’ Farm  Implements  and  Machinery .  1  50 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals .  1  00 

Tim  Banker  Papers .  1  50 

Tobacco  Culture .  25 

Turner’s  Cotton  Planter’s  Manual .  1  50 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register .  5  00 

Wallace’s  American  Stud  Book.  Voi.  1 .  10  00 

Warder's  American  Pomology .  .  3  00 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens .  1  50 

Waring’s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Healtli .  1  50 

Waring's  Elements  of  Agriculture .  1  00 

Waring’s  Earth  Closets  and  Earth  Sewage .  50 

Weidemnann’s  Beautifying  Country  Homes.  A  superb 

quarto  volume.  24  lithograph  plates,  in  colors —  15  00 

Wheeler's  Rural  Homes .  2  00 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People .  3  00 

White’s  Cranberry  Culture .  125 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South .  2  00 

Woodward's  Cottages  and  Farm-Houses .  1  50 

Woodward's  Suburban  and  Country  Houses .  150 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes .  .  1  aO 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings  .  1  .->0 

Woodward’s  National  Architect  .  12  00 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry  Keeper .  2  00 

Youiitt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse... . .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle . .  t  50 

Yduatt  on  the  Hog .  10) 

Youatt  oil  Sheep .  160 

O.  J.  Si  Co.  keep  in  Stock  tile  following  Books  s 

Architecture.  By  Cummings  &  Miller . . . $10  00 

Architecture;  Modern  American.  By  C.  &  M .  10  00 

“  Bick, toll's  Village  Builder .  10  00 

“  Supplement  to  Village  Builder . .  5  00 

“  Village  Builder  and  Supplement.  1  Vol .  11  00 

Art  of  Saw  Filing.  (Holly.) . . .  ® 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States .  1  :>0 

Bements  Poulterer’s  Companion .  2  60 

Bridgeman  s  Young  Gardener’s  Assistant .  aO 


Burr’s  Vegetables  ot  America . 

Carpenters  and  Joiners’  Hand-Book.  (Holly) _ 

Carpenter  and  Joiner.  (R.  Riddell.) . 

Chemistry  of  the  Farm.  (Nichols.) . . 

Cider-Maker’s  Manual . 

Downing’s  Cottage  Residences . 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays . 

Du  Brcuil’s  Vineyard  Culture.  (Dr.  Warder.) _ 

Farming  for  Boys .  . 

Fishing  in  American  Waters.  (.Scott.) . 

Flagg's  European  Vineyards . 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses . 

Flint's  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming . 

Geyelin’s  Poultry  Breeding . 

Gray’s  How  Plants  Grow . . 

Gray's  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons,  in  one  vol 

Gray’s  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany . 

Harazthy’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine-Making . 

Hatfield's  American  House  Carpenter . 

Hay’s  Interior  Decorator.  .  . 

Horse  Training  Made  Easy.  (Jennings.) . 

Husmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine . 

Jennings  on  Cattle . 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry . 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases  ...  . 

Kemp's  Landscape  Gardening . 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey  Bee . 

Loth’s  Stair  Builder . 

Mayliew's  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor . 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management . 

Mayliew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Fanners. . 

Blanks  for  do  do  do . 

Manufacture  of  Vinegar  (Dnssauce) . 

Mechanic’s  Companion.  (Nicholson.) . 

Morrell's  American  Shepherd . 

Mrs.  Hale’s  New  Cook  Book . 

My  Farm  of  Edgewood .  . 

Norris’  Fish  Culture .  . 

Packard’s  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects . 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Varnislter . 

Quincy  (Hon.  Josiali)  on  Soiling  Cattle . 

Quinn's  Money  in  the  Garden . 

§uinn's  Pear  Culture  for  Profit . 

and’s  Bulbs . 

Rand’s  Flowers  for  Parlor  and  Garden . 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs.  Bound,  6  vols.,  each... 

Riddell’s  New  Elements  of  Halid  Railing . 

Roosevelt's  Five  Acres  too  Much . 

Rural  Studies . 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book . 

Silloway’s  Modern  Carpentry . 

Strong’s  Cultivation  of  the  Grape . 

Tegettneier's  Poultry  Book . 

Ten  Acres  Enough . 

The  Horse.  (Stonehenge.)  Am.  edition, Svo . 

Tlie  Mule.  (Riley.)  . 

Thomas’  Fruit.  Culturist . 

Trapper’s  Guide . 

Tucker’s  Register  ot  Rural  A  flairs . 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages . 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden. 

Youmans's  Household  Science . 


HAPPY  HOURS 


FOR 


BOYS  AND  GIRLS! 


CRANDALL’S 


Building-Blocks 

Are  among  the  most  pleasing  and  instructive  Toys  ever  in¬ 
vented  for  children ;  and  fathers  and  mothers,  too,  will  find 
amusement  in  planning  new  forms  to  he  made  from  them. 
The  structures  do  not  readily  fall  apart,  but  can  he  handled 
and  carried  about.  Children  do  not  soon  become  tired  of  the 
blocks,  as  their  Ingenuity  is  constantly  being  called  into  ex¬ 
ercise,  and  many  new  and  beautiful  forms  have  been  devised 
by  the.  boys  and  girls  who  have  used  them. 

The  Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat,  strong  boxes,  and  a  large 
sheet,  giving  various  designs  of  buildings,  etc.,  accompanies 
each  box.  Price:  No.  1,  $2.00  ;  No.  3,  $1.00. 

Orders  from  tlie  trade  will  be  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 
Address  ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  Tore. 
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To  INVESTORS. 

To  those  who  have  funds  to  invest  in  large  or 
small  amounts,  or  who  wish  to  increase  their  in¬ 
come  from  means  already  invested  in  other  less 
profitable  securities,  we  recommend,  after  full  in¬ 
vestigation,  the  Seven-Thirty  Gold  Bonds  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  Bearing  seven 
and  three  tenths  per  cent  gold  interest  (equal  now 
to  S%  currency),  and  sold  at  par,  they  yield  an  in¬ 
come  considerably  more  than  one  third  greater  than 
U.  S.  5-20s.  They  are  Coupon  and  Registered, 
the  lowest  denomination  being  $100,  the  highest 
$10,000. 

Nearly  one  third  of  the  Main  Line  of  the  Road 
will  be  completed  and  in  operation  with  a  large 
business  the  present  season.  All  the  Property  and 
Rights  of  the  Company,  including  a  most  valuable 
Land  Grant,  averaging  about  23,000  acres  per  mile 
of  road,  are  pledged  as  security  for  the  first  mort¬ 
gage  bonds  now  offered. 

All  marketable  stocks  and  bonds  are  received  in 
exchange,  at  current  prices.  Descriptive  pam¬ 
phlets  and  maps,  showing  Route  of  Road,  Connec¬ 
tions,  Tributary  Country,  etc.,  will  be  furnished 
on  application. 

JAY  COOKE  <&  CO., 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  &  Washington, 

FINANCIAL  AGENTS  NORTHERN  PACIFIC 
RAILROAD  COMPANY. 


$732  IN  31  DAYS 

made  by  one  Agent  selling  Silver's  Broom.  One  County 
for  eacif  Agent.  C.  A.  CLEGG  &  CO.,  New  York. 


ORIENT  SAFETY  LAMPS, 

Entirely  of  metal,  are  the  only 
lanij);  in  use  which  can  neither 
hreak,  leak,  nor  explode.  Arc  or¬ 
namental  and  cheap.  Adapted  to 
all  househol  I  uses;  also  to  stores, 
factories,  churches,  etc. 

Apts  Male  $10  a  Day 

Selling  these  Lamps. 

Manufactured  exclusively  by 

VV  4  I. SLACK  &  SOX S, 

89  Cliamb  rs  St.,  New  York. 


HINTS  TO  HORSE-KEEPERS, 

A  COMPLETE 

MANUAL  FOR  HORSEMEN. 

BY  THE  LATE  HENRY  WILLIAM  HERBERT. 

(FRANK  FOUESTEU.) 

Beautifully  Illustrated. 

nOW  TO  BREED  A  HORSE.— 

CHOICE  OF  STALLION.— National  Value  of  the  Horse- 
The  best  class  of  Horses  the  cheapest  for  all  purposes— 
What  constitutes  excellence— Blood:  what  it  gives, 
should  be  on  the  side  of  the  Sire— Breed  up.  not  dowu— 
Diseases  aud  Defects  Hereditary— General  Rules. 

CIICUJE  OF  THE  MARE.— Size.  Symmetry  and  Sound¬ 
ness  more  important  than  Blood— Points  of  the  Brood 
Mare— Diseases  Hereditary— Condition  of  the  Mare  — 
Should  have  moderate  work  when  with  Foal— Food  and 
care  during  gestation  — Health  and  temper. 

MUTUAL  ADAPTATION  OF  STEE  AND  DAM.— First 
consideration  in  Improvement  of  “  cold”  Blood— Rela¬ 
tive  size  of  Sire  and  Dam— Defects  in  either  Parent- 
How  Remedied  in  Progeny— Bloods  which  “  hit.  ” 

.  CANADIAN  BLOOD.  —  The  Canadian  originally  the 
French  Norman— Characteristics — 1  lardihood— Speed- 
Mode  of  Improvement— Crossing  with  Thorough-breds. 

NORMAN  BLOOD. — Origin  and  History  of  the  Percheron 
Norman — A  pure  race— Characteristics  and  Points. 

MODERN  ARAB  BLOOD. — English  and  American  Thor¬ 
ough-breds  derived  from  Oriental  Blood  —  are  now 
superior  to  the  Modern  Arabs— Nolan  Arab. 

PONIES  —  DIFFERENT  BREEDS, 

CHARACTERISTICS  AND  UTILITY.— Origin— Different 
Breeds— Shetlands  and  Scots— Galloways  and  Narragan- 
setts— Mustangs  and  Indians— Profit  of  raising  Ponies. 

HOW  TO  BREED  MULES. 

Value  of  Mules— Their  History  and  Natural  History— 
The  Mule  and  Hinney— ‘ Thorough-blood  wasted  in  the 
Dam  for  Mules— The  Mule  in  the  United  States— Large 
size  not  Desirable— Varieties  of  the  Ass— The  kind  of 
Mares  to  be  selected. 

HOW  TO  BUT  A  HORSE. 

Of  whom  to  Buy  it— Extraordinary  Cheapness  and  Ex¬ 
traordinary  Excellence  not  consistent  with  cacti  other— 
Points  to  he  regarded— Howto  Examine  the  Eve— Broken 
Wind— Roaring— Whistling— Broken  Knees— To  examine 
the  Legs— Splents— Damaged  Back  Sinews— Spavins— 
Ringbones— Curbs— How  to  tell  the  Age  of  a  Horse. 

HOW  TO  FEED  A  HORSE. 

Consecpiences  of  Improper  Feeding— Different  Food  for 
different  conditions— Food  for  the  Brood  Mare— for  the 
Foal— F or  Working  Horses— Green  Food— Carrots— Coni 
—Feeding  Horses  in  Training— While  Travelling— Sum¬ 
mering  Horses— The  Best  Method— Management  of  Om¬ 
nibus  Horses  in  New  York. 

HOW  TO  STABLE  AND  GROOM  A 

HORSE.— Requisites  for  a  good  Stable—' The  economy  of 
Proper  Arrangements—' Ventilation— Grooming ;  its  ne¬ 
cessity  for  all  descriptions  of  Horses— How  Performed— 
Clothing— Treatment  when  brought  in  from  Work. 

HOW  TO  BREAK,  AND  USE  A 

HORSE.— What  is  required  ill  a  well-broken  Horse— His 
education  should  commence  when  a  Colt— Bitting— Put¬ 
ting  in  Harness— How  to  Use  a  Horse— Travelling— Work¬ 
ing— Pleasure  Uorses— Punishment. 

HOW  TO  PHYSIC  A  HORSE  — 

SIMPLE  REMEDIES  FOR  SIMPLE  AILMENTS.— Causes 
of  Ailments— Medicines  to  be  given  only  by  the  order  of 
the  Master— Depletion  and  Purging — Spasmodic  Colic- 
Inflammation  of  the  Bowels— Inflammation  of  the  Lungs 
—How  to  Bleed— Balls  and  Purgatives— Costiveness— 
Cough— Bronchitis— Distemper— Worms— Diseases  of  the 
Feet— Scratches— Tlirusli— Broken  Knees. 

FARRIERY,  ETC. 


rjIHK  BEST  TIME  FOR  THE 

LEAST  MONEY. 

WALTHAM  WATCHES. 

C.  O.  D.  C.  O.  D. 

We  will  send  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  by  express, 
bill  to  be  collected  on  delivery,  after  examination,  AVAL- 
THAM  CHRONOMETERS,  in  2  oz.  Coin  Silver,  or  14  anil  18 
karat  Gold  Hunting-Cases,  at  the  following  prices : 

2  oz.  Coin  14  kt.  18  kt. 
Silver.  Gold.  Gold. 


No.  4, 

“Wm.  Ellery”  Chronometer, 

$24 

$65 

$75 

No.  8, 

“  P.  S.  Bartlett  ”  Chronometer, 

38 

70 

SO 

No.  9, 

“Waltham  Watch  Co.”  Citron., 

33 

73 

85 

No.  11, 

“Appleton.  Tracy  &  Co.”  Chron., 

40 

83 

95 

No.  12^,  “  Crescent  st.”  or  R.Il.  Chron., 
No.  J2K,  If  stem- winding,  $15  extra. 

53 

93 

103 

$3  extra  per  oz.  for  silver,  cases,  $1  per  dwt.  14  kt.,  $1.25  per 
dwt.  IS  kt.  Engraved  Gold  Cases,  $5  extra. 


FULLER  &  CO., 

Depot  for  single  watches;  28  Bond  St.,  New  York  City. 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist . $1.50 

This  is  the  latest  and  most  practical  work  issued  on  the 
Culture  of  the  Hardy  Grapes,  with  full  directions  for 
all  departments  of  Propagation,  culture,  etc.,  with  one 
hundred  and  five  excellent  engravings,  illustrating  the 
various  operations  of  Planting,  Training.  Grafting,  etc. 
New  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  By  Andrew  S. 
Fuller.  Practical  Horticulturist.  Cloth.  12ino.  2(i2  pp 

Mohr  on  the  Grape  Vine . $1.00 

This  is  a  very  plain  discussion  of  the  struc.ure  of  the 
Vine,  and  the  principles  involved  in  its  pruning,  train¬ 
ing,  and  cultivation  generally.  As  the  propagation  of 
American  varieties  is  different  from  that  pursued  in 
Europe,  the  translator  lias  given  an  account  of  our 
methods,  and  added  brief  notes  on  the  American  vane 
tics.  By  Prof.  Frederick  Mohr.  Cloth,  12mo,  129  pp 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle-Doctor.  ■  .$1.50. 

To  nelp  Every  Man  to  he  his  own  Cattle-Doctor.  A 
work  by  Geo.  II.  Dadd,  M.  D.,  Veterinary  Practitioner, 
giving  tlie  necessary  information  for  preserving!  the 
Health  and  Curing  the  Diseases  of  OXEN.  COWS, 
SnEEP.  and  SWINE,  with  a  great  variety  of  original 
Recipes,  and  valuable  information  on  Farm  and  Dairy 
Management.  12mo,  359  pp- 

Hreek’s  New  Book  of  Flowers,  or  Flower 
Garden .  $1.75 

Tn  which  are  described  tiie  various  Hardy  Herbaceous 
Flowers,  Annuals,  Shrubby  Plants,  and  Evergreen 
Trees,  with  Directions  for  their  Cultivation.  New 
edition,  revised  and  corrected.  By  Joseph  Breck, 
Seedsman  and  Florist,  former  editor  of  A ew  England 
Farmer ,  and  Horticultural  Register.  Cloth,  12mo. 
395  pp. 


‘•Absolutely  the  best  protection  against  tire.”  Send  for 
“  Its  Record.” 


F.  W.  FARWELL,  Secretary, 

407  Broadway,  New  York. 


1,000,000  GRAPE  VINES. 

CONCORD,  one  year,  only  S22  pci-  I.OOO. 
Also.  Hartford.  Martha.  Cynthiana,  Delaware.  Knmelan, 
Norton,  and  all  other  varieties.  Fruit  Trees  and  Small  Fruit 
Plants  cheaper  than  anywhere,  else.  Address 

Dr.  H.  SCHRODER,  Bloomington,  Ill. 

IMPROVED  FOOT  LATH ES, 

With  Slide  Rest  and  Fittings.  .Just  the  tiling 
for  the  Artisan  or  Amateur  Turner. 

ALSO  HAND  PLANERS. 

Many  a  reader  of  this  paper  has  one  of  them. 
Selling  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  Canada,  Culm,  Europe, 
etc.  Send  for  descriptive  Catalogue. 

Address  S.  II,  BALDWIN,  Laconia,  X .  H. 

LIGHTNING  SAWS. 

Descriptive  Pamphlets  mailed  free. 

E.  M.  BOYNTON,  £0  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y„  Sole  Proprietor. 


rg'HE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  is  print- 

-**-  ed  with  Ink  furnished  by  Chab.  Eneu  Johnson  &  Co., 
10th  and  Lombard  Sts.,  Pbiht.  59  Gold  St.,  cor.  of  Ami,  N .  V . 


Castration  —  Docking  and  Nicking  — Blood-letting — 
Treatment  of  Strains  and  Wounds — Galls  of  the  Skin- 
Cracked  Heels— Clipping  and  Singeing— Admiuistering 
Medicines— Diseases  of  the  Feet. 

IIOYV  TO  SHOE  A  HORSE. 

Unskillful  Slioers— Anatomy  of  the  Food  Illustrated— 
The  Foot  of  a  Colt— Preparation  of  the  Foot— Remov  ing 
the  Old  Shoe— Paring  the  Foot — The  Shoe— Fitting  the 
Shoe— Nailing— Number  of  Nails— Diseases  of  the  Foot. 

BAUCHER’S  METHOD  OF  TRAIN¬ 
ING  HORSES.— What  Constitutes  a  Well-trained  Horse— 
To  make  him  come  at  your  call— The  Philosophy  of 
Training— Flexions  of  the  Jaw— Flexions  of  the  Neck— 
Flexions  of  the  Croup— Backing— The  Paces— Leaping. 

HOW  TO  RIDE  A  IIORSE. 

The  Saddle— The  Girths— The  Stirrups— Saddle-Cloths— 
The  Crupper  —  The  Martingale  —  The  Bridle— Spurs— 
Mounting  and  Dismounting— Tlie  Scat— The  Hands— 
The  Legs— The  Paces— Hints  for  Special  Cases— The  Art 
of  Falling— Riding  witli  Ladies. 

LADIES’  RIDIKC— WRITTEN  BY 

A  LADY.— Learning  toRide— The  Side-saddle—1 The  Girths 
—The  Stirrup— Tlie  Bridle— Tlie  Martingale— The  Bit— 
The  Dress— Mounting  and  Dismounting— The  Position— 
The  Hands— The  Leg  and  Whip— Accidents. 

HOW  TO  DRIVE  A  HORSE. 

The  Art  of  Driving— Pleasure  Driving— How  to  Hold  tlie 
Reins— Driving  a  Pair— Four-in-liand  Driving— Driving 
Working  Horses— Plowing— Three-a-breast. 

RAREY’S  SYSTEM  OF  IIORSE- 

TAMING.— Rarey’s  System  a  New  Discovery— Previous 
System— Principles  of  this  System  — Instructions  for 
practicing  Rarey’s  Method—1 To  Stable  the  Horse— To 
Approach  the  Horse— Tying  tip  tlie  Leg— Laying  tlie 
Horse  Down— Finale— Vices  and  Bad  Habits— Rearing— 
Kicking— Baulking— Pulling  on  the  Halter— Shying. 

VETERINARY  HOMOEOPATHY. 

Principles  of  the  System— Table  of  Remedies— General 
Directions— Treatment  of  a  Siok  Animal— Diet— Reme¬ 
dies  for  Specific  Cases— Glossary  of  Diseases. 

12mo.  425  p.— Sent  by  mail  post-paid.  §1.73, 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Hop  Culture . .  . . 40 

Practical  Details  fully  given,  from  the  Selection  and 
Preparation  of  the  Soil,  Setting  ard  Cultivation  of 
the  Plants,  to  Picking,  Drying.  Pressing  and  Mar¬ 
keting  the  Crop.  Plain  Directions  by  Ten  Experi¬ 
enced  Cultivators.  Illustrated  with  over  forty  engrav¬ 
ings.  Edited  by  Prof.  George  Tiiurbeii,  Editor  of 
the  American  Agi-iculturist.  8vo,,  paper. 

Tobacco  Culture.  Full  Practical  Details. 25 

This  is  by  far  the  most  useful  and  valuable  work  ever 
issued  on  this  subject.  It  contains  full  details  of  every 
process  from  the  Selection  and  Preparation  of  the  Seed 
and  Soil,  to  the  Harvesting,  Curing,  and  Marketing  the 
Cron,  with  Illustrative  Engravings  of  the  operations. 
The  work  was  prepared  by  Fourteen  Experienced  To¬ 
bacco  Growers,  residing  in  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  also  contains  Notes,  on  the  Tobacco  Worm, 
with  Illustrations.  Octavo,  4S  pp.,  in  neat  paper  covers. 

Boussingault’s  Rural  Economy . $1.60 

Rural  Economy  in  its  relations  with  Chemistry,  Phys¬ 
ics,  aud  Meteorology;  or  Chemistry  Applied  to 
Agriculture  in  the  Principles  of  Farm  Management, 
the  Preservation  and  Use  of  Manures,  tlie  Nutrition 
and  Food  of  Animals,  and  the  General  Economy  oi 
Agriculture.  By  J.  B.  Bousmingaui.t,  Member  of  In 
sUliite  of  France,  etc.  Translated,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  George  Law,  Agriculturist.  Cloth. 
12mo,  507  pp. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE.  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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BOOKS  for  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  245 
Broadway,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  for¬ 
warded  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  ] 

Allen's  (L.  F.)  American  Caiilc . .$  2  50 

Allen’s  (L- F.)  Rural  Architecture .  1  so 

Allen’s  (R.  L.)  American  Farm  Book .  1  :o 

Allen’s  (ft.  L.  and  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book..  2  50 

Allen’s  (It.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  1  00 

Am.  Agricultural  Animal.  ’67  f  o  ’71.  each,  pa., 50c. ;  clo.  75 
Am.  Horticultural  Annual.  ’GT  to ’71, each,  pa.,  C0c.;  clo.  7"» 

American  Bird  Fancier .  30 

American  Bose  Guitarist .  30 

American  Weed*  and  Useful  Plants .  1  75 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban  Houses .  1  50 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden.  .  2  50 

Bement’s  Babbit  Fancier .  .  ..  50 

Bo  nnmr’s  Method  of  Making  Manures .  55 

Boussing ault’s  Rural  I  conomy .  t  O 

Brack’s  New  Book  of  Flowers . . .  1  '5 

Brill’s  Farm-Gardening  and  Seed-Growing .  L  C  > 

Buist’s  Flower  Garden  Directory.  . .  .  ll,l 

Buist’s  Fanile  Kitchen  Gardener  .  1  (0 

Caldwell’s  \gricnltural  Chemic1  1  Analyrir,.  .  20 

Chorltoa’s  Gr  ipe-Grower’s  Guide . * .  75 

C.obbett’s  American  Gardener . 75 

Cole’s  (S.  'V.)  American  Fruit  Book . .  75 

Cole’s  Veterinarian .  75 

Copeland’s  Country  1  tfo .  . .  5  CD 

Copbiyls  ^laia  and  Ornamental  Alphabets .  .  3  (  0 

Cr  ick  Shot.  (Barber.) .  175 

Groff’s  .Model  Suburban  Architecture .  5  CD 

Dad  l’s  (Geo.  IF.)  Modern  Ilorsc  Doctor.. .  1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor .  1  ;0 

Dana’s  Muck  .Manual... . 

Darwin’s  Variat  ion  ot  Animals  nnd  PI  nt  •.  2  Volumes. 

Dea  l  Shot;  or  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide . 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant . 

Downing’s  Fruits  &  Fruit  Trees.  Ncv/Ecl.  Oct.,  1122  pp. 
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G  CO 

1  75 

2  50 
5  00 


Downing’s  Landscape.  Gardening .  G  50 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry . 75 

Eggleston’s  Iloosier  School-Master .  .  1  25 

Eggleston’s  End  of  the  World .  1  50 

Elliott’s  Western  Fruit  Grower’s  Guide .  1  0 

Eveb’th’s  School  House  Architecture .  ..  10  00 

Field’s  (Tho  mas  W.)  Pear  Culture .  1  25 

Flax  Culture .  50 

Frank  Forester’s  f  ield  Sports.  Svo,  2vols .  0  00 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing.  8  vo.  100  eng’s _  8  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen.  8vo.  3  00 
Frank  Forester’s  Horse  and  Horsemanship.  8vo,  2  vols..  15  00 

French’s  Farm  Drainage . 150 

Fuller’s  Forest  Tree  Culturist . .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Grape  Cnliurisfc .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  (-ulturist .  150 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Guitarist .  20 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture . .  150 

Gregory  on  Squashes . . . paper..  30 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows .  55 

Gun.  llod,  and  Saddle .  1  00 

JIarnevV  Barns.  Out-buildings,  and  Fences  .  10  00 

Harris’  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation, clo.  $4;  col.  pits  G.50 

Harris  on  the  Pig .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  1  rolit .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture .  1  50 

Herbert’s  Flints  to  Housekeepers .  1  75 

Hoopes*  Book  of  Evergreens .  3  00 

Hooper’s  Dog  and  Gun . paper, CCc _ cloth..  GO 

Hop  Culture .  40 

Hunter  an  l  Trapper .  1  00 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  House .  1  50 

Jacques’  Manual  of  tlie  Garden  and  Farm-Yard .  1  75 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed .  2  00 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Grow . .  2  00 

Johnson’s  Peat  audits  Uses .  1  25 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry .  . ...  175 

Johnston's  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  50 

Leuchar’s  How  to  Build  llot-IIouses. .  1  50 

Lvman’s  Cotton  Culture .  1  50 

Miles  on  Hie  Horse’s  Foot .  75 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine.  .  1  00 

Monckton’s  National  Builder . 12  00 

Mrs.  C  irnMius’s  Young  Housekeep.  r’s  f  riend . .  1  50 

My  Vineyard  at  T-akcview .  1  25 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture .  55 

Onion  Culture...  .  20 

Our  Farm  of  i  our  Acres . paper,  80c — cloth..  GO 

Pardee  on  StraAvbcrry  <  ulturo .  75 

Parsons  on  th  3  Rose.  By  Samuel  B.  Parsons. . .  1  50 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer . . . GO 

Percheron  Horse . . .  ..  100 

Potato  Culture.  *  Prize  Essay.) . .  paper..  25 

Quinbv’s  Mysteries  of  Bee  Keeping .  1  50 

RYnd  ill’s  siiecp  Husbandry . .  1  50 

Randall’s  Fine-  M  o<>l  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  00 

Richardson  on  the  Dog . paper,  80c.... cloth —  CO 

Rivers’  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1  00 

Rural  Church  Architecture.  Folio,  in  colors,  45  plates.  12  00 
Saunders’  Domestic  Poultry  .paper,  40c — bound..  75 

Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Text-Book . 75 

Simnson’s  Horse  Portraiture .  2  50 

Skillful  Housewife .  75 

Slack's  Trout  Culture .  1  50 

Stewart’s  (John)  Stable  Book .  1  5:0 

The  Dog.  By  Dinks,  Mayhcw,  and  Hutchinson .  3  00 

Thomas’  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery .  1  50 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals .  1  CO 

Tim  Bunker  Papers .  1  50 

Tobacco  Culture .  25 

Turner’s  Cotton  Planter’s  Manual .  1  50 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register  .  5  09 

"Wallace’s  American  Stud-Book.  \  cl.  1 .  31  CO 

Warder’s  American  Pomology .  3  00 

Warder’s  Hedges  and  Evergreens .  1  50 

Waring’s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health .  1  50 

Waring’s  Elements  of  Agriculture .  1  CO 

Waring’s  Earth  Closets  and  Earth  Sewage .  50 

Weidenmann's  Beautifying  Country  Homes.  A  superb 

quarto  volume.  24  lithograph  plates,  i:i  colors _  15  CO 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes .  2  00 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People .  3  (0 

White’s  Cranberry  Culture . 125 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South .  2(0 

Wood  ward’s  Cottages  and  Farm-Houses .  1  50 

Woodward's  Suburban  and  Country  Houses .  150 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes .  .  1  50 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings.  .  l  50 

Woodward’s  National  Architect  . 1 J  CO 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry  Kee  per .  2  00 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse .  150 

Youattand  Martin  on  Cutlc .  1  50 

Yor.ntt  on  the  Hog. . .  10) 

Youatt  on  Sheep  .  1  00 

O.  «7.  &  Co.  keep  in  Stock  tlie  following  Books : 

Architecture,.'  Rv  Cummings  &  Miller . .  . $10  00 

Architecture;  Modern  American.  By  C.  &  M .  10  00 

“  Bickaell’s  Villa*?'*  Builder. .  10  00 

“  Snpnlement  to  Village  Builder .  5  0) 

“  Village  Builder  and  Supplement.  1  Vol . 12  00 

Art  of  Saw  Filing.  (Holly.) .  5*7 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States .  1  50 


Bements  Poulterer’s  Companion. ?. . 

Bridgeman  s  Young  Gardener’s  Assistant . 

Burr’s  Vegetables  ot  America . 

Carpenters  an  l  Joiners’  Hand-Book.  (Ilolly) . 

Carpenter  and  Joiner.  (R.  Riddell.) . 

Chemistry  of  the  Farm.  (Nichols.) . 

Cider-Maker’s  Manual . 

Downing’s  Cottage  Residences . 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays . 

Du  Breiiil’s  Vineyard  Culture.  (Dr.  Warder.) . 

Farming  for  Boys . 

Fishing  in  American  Waters.  (Scott.) . 

Flagg's  European  Vineyards . . 

Flint  (Charles  L.)  on  Grasses . 

Flint’s  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming . 

Geyelin’s  Poultry  Breeding . 

Gra\ ’s  How  Plants  Grow . . 

Gray’s  Manual  of  Botany  and  Lessons,  i  i  cue  vc.l.  ... 

Gray’s  School  and  Field’ Book  of  Botany . 

H  iraztliy’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine-Making.. . .•  .  ... 

Hat  fie  d's  American  Bouse  Carpenter . 

Hay’s  Interior  Decorator.  . 

Horse  i’r  doing  Made  Eacy.  (Jennings.) . 

Ilusmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine .  ~  . 

Jennings  on  Cat  lie . 

Jennings-on  Sheep,  Sv.  ine,  ar.d  1  oultry . 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  liis  Diseases  .  . 

Kemp's  Landscape  Gardening . . 

Lahgstroth  on  the  Hcncy  Bee . 

Loth’s  Stair  Builder . 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Hector . . 

Mnyhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management . 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping  for  Farmers . 

Blanks  for  do  do  do . 

Manufacture  of  Vinegar  (Dussaucc) . 

Mechanic’s  Comnanion.  (Nicholson.) . 

Morrell's  American  Shepherd — . 

Mrs.  Hale’s  New  Cook  Book . 

My  Farm  of  Edgcwood .  .  . 

Norris’  Fisli  Culture. 


Packard’s  A  Guide  t«>  the  Study  of  Insects . 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Yarnisher . 

Quincy  (Hon.  Josinh)  on  Soiling  (  attic . 

Quinn’s  Money  in  the  Garden . . . . 

Quinn’s  Pear  Culture  ior  ITolit .  — 

Rand’s  Bulbs . . 

Rand’s  Flowers  for  Parlor  and  Garden . 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs.  Bound.  6  vojs.,  each . 

Riddell’s  New  Elements  of  Hand  Railing . . 

Roosevelt’s  Five  Acres  too  Much . 

Rural  Studies . 

Scribner's  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book . 

Silloway’s  Modern  Carpentry . . 

Strong’s  Cultivation  of  the  Grape . 

Tegetmeier's  Poultry  Book . 

Ten  Acres  Enough..* . . 

The  Horse.  (Stonehenge.)  Am.  edition, 8vo . 

The  Mule.  (Riley.)  . 

Thomas*  Fruit  Cult  mist . 

Trapper’s  Guide . 

Tucker’s  Register  of  Rural  Affairs . 

Vaux’s  Villas  and  Cottages . 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden . 

Youmans’s  Household  Science . 


HAPPY  HOURS 

FOR 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS! 


CRANDALL’S 

Bui!ding“Blocks 

Are  among  the  most  pleasing  anti  instructive  Toys  ever  in¬ 
vented  for  children ;  and  fathers  and  mothers,  too,  will  find 
amusement  in  planning  new  forms  to  he  made  from  them. 
The  structures  do  not  readily  f  ill  apart,  but  can  be  handled 
and  carried  about.  Children  do  not  soon  become  tired  of  the 
blocks,  as  their  ingenuity  is  constantly  being  called  into  ex¬ 
ercise,  and  many  new  and  beautiful  forms  have  been  devised 
by  tlie  boys  anil  girls  who  have  used  them. 

The  Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat,  strong  boxes,  and  a  largo 
sheet,  giving  various  designs  of  buildings,  etc.,  accompanies 
each  box.  Price:  No.  1,  $2.00  ;  No.  3,  $1.C3. 

Orders  from  the  trade  will  lie  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 
Address  ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Not  a  denominational  organ,  but  a  first-class  religious  and 
family  weekly,  edited  hv  Goo.  It.  Crooks.  P.D.,  and  Rev. 
Abel  Stevens,  LL.D..  with  a  host  of  eminei  t  contributors. 
Conceded  to  bo  the  foremost  of  Methodist  newspapers.  Al¬ 
ways  full  of  g  >od  reading  for  Sunday  or  week-day.  The 
children  bountifully  provided  for.  Something  lor  everybody, 
whether  Methodists  or  not.  Beecher’s  Lecture-room  Talks, 
Articles  and  Sermons  by  Talmago  and  others,  reported  for 
its  columns.  Only  $3.59  from  now  untT  January  1, 1ST  I .  A 
great  saving  1-y  clubbing  wiili  other  p  p~rs.  Before  order¬ 
ing  periodicals  for  ISM,  send  for  specimen  copy,  premium 
and  club  lists.  A  whole  gallery  of  choice  pictures  on  pre¬ 
mium  list.  Agents  liberally  paid. 

G.  C.  HALiSTED,  Publisher, 

114  Nassau  St..,  Ntw  York. 


making  Rural 
able  Dccorn- 

,  and  containing  a 
lover  of  flowers, 
fine  tinted  paper, 
superb  Colored 
flic  First  Edition 
infed  in  English 
Price,  25  cents— 


A  Beautiful  Animal,  giving  plans  for 
Homes,  Designs  for  Dining-’!’ 
lions,  Window  Gardens,  etc., 
mass  of  information  invaluable  to  the 

- One  Hundred  and  Fifty  pages,  on 

some  Five  Hundred  Engravings,  and  a 

Plate  and  CItromo  Cover. - ' 

of  Two  Hundred  Thousand  just  pr 
and  German,  and  ready  to  send  out. 
less  than  cost.  Address 

JAElflES  VICK,  Rochester,  W.  Y. 

INVALIDS’ 

TRAVELING  CHAIRS, 

FROM  $15  to  $50. 

FOR  IN  AND  <)UT-J)OOR  USK. 

Ally  one  having  use  of  llie  hands 
can  propel  and  guide  one.  Having 
no  use  of  tlie  hands,  any  child  of  five 
years  can  push  a  grown  person  about. 
Patent  Sedan  Carrying  Chairs. 

State  your  case  and  send  stamp  for 
circular. 

“We  desire  to  call  particular  at¬ 
tention  1)  Smith's  Patent  Invalid’s 
Traveling  Chair.  It  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  tlie  very  best  articles  cf  its  kind,  and  is  worth 
ten  limesils  cost- where  it  is  needed.  We  have  long  known 
of  iliis  article,  and  once  li  d  occasion  to  send  c  ue.  to  an 
invalid  friend,  and  speak  from  experience  when  we  say 
they  eaii  not  be  excelled  for  tlieir  purpose,  ’ilic  manufac¬ 
turers  are  personally  reliable  anil  promnt  in  executing 
business  orders.  We  feel  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  house, 
and  hope  every  invalid  will  avail  himself  or  herself  of  this 
opportunity  to  g;  r :  n  article  which  will  prove  in  many  cases 
indispensable  to  ibe  purchaser.” — Liberal  Christian. 

“  It  often  happens  that  invalids  who  are  unable  to  walk, 
and  persons  who  have  received  h'juries,  retain  considerable 
strength  in  their  hands.  All  fr.eli  can  i  n.jcy  the  pleasures  of 
locomotion,  in-iloors  and  out,  by  using  Smith’s  chairs. 
T  hese  are  made  cf  different  fiats  a  d  patterns,  hut  the  prin¬ 
ciple  is  the  same  in  all.  There  are  large  driving-wheels 
which  are  easily  moved  hytlie  hand,  and  tlie  contrivance  for 
Changing  direction  i  5  very  simple  and  easily  managed.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  invalids  would  derive  great  comfort  from  a  chair 
of  this  kind.” — American  Agriculturist. 

Address  F>.  A.  PITITri,  00  William  street.  New  York, 
for  an  illustrated  circular  giving  full  description  and  prices. 

BEST  TERMS  TO  AGENTS 

for  best  Kutionrl  Agricvl  ural  Paper  and  Bee  Journal ;  16 
fine  illustrated  double-quarto  pages,  $1.20  in  clubs  of 

five,  and  S  I  in  clubs  cf  ten.  and  copy  free  to  agent,  besides 
cash  c  mmission  or  fplcndid  premiums.  Choice  of  4-  Elc- 
g  vt  (.'hremo',  mounted  and  sent  post-paid  free  to  sin¬ 
gle  subscribers.  Three  months  (for  19  cents,  or)  free  to  r.ew 
subscribers  fcr  101 Write  voio  f  r  free,  samples  and  terms 
to  II.  A.  KIN  If.  1 1  Murray  ft.,  New  York. 

W&TAIij' T’ETO. — A  reliable  and  intelligent  man, 
w  V  of  good  address,  to  engage  in  an  agreeable  and  lucra¬ 
tive  business  producing  from  Sd.M'O  to  *5,000  per  year.  Ad¬ 
dress  -T.  B.  FORD  &  CO.,  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  or 
Sail  Francisco. 

CM  BE  CIJKESK 

■E-rii  without  suffering.  Elaslic  Trusses  are  superseding 
all  others.  Before  buying  Metal  Trusses  cr  Supporters, 
send  for  a  descriplivc  circular  to  the  ELASTIC  TRUSS 
CO.,  CM  Broadway,  New  York. 

A.  COVERT  &  CO.,  IPi-otfuco 

O  Commission  fllcrc limits.  No.  fit  Pearl  Street. 
New  York.  “  Quick  sales  and  prompt  returns,”  |£g'“Send 
for  our  weekly  Prices-cufrcut  and  Marking  Plate. 


Who  v-'sh  to  secnr; 
PATEN’i  L>  should 
wr.to  to  KF.;S 
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AFTER  THE  GREAT  SNOW-STORM  , — Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


In  many  parts  of  the  Northern  States  the 
scencr  depicted  by  our  artist  in  the  above  en¬ 
graving  happens  yearly.  Not  uncommonly  the 
■winter  opens  ■with  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  some¬ 
times  equal  to  two  feet  on  a  level,  and  this, 
when  driven  into  heaps  and  banks  by  the 
north  wind,  makes  it  necessary  for  backwoods¬ 
men  to  turn  out  and  “  break  roads.”  Then  the 
neighbors  come  out  each  with  a  yoke  of  cattle — 
for  horses  would  be  useless  for  this  work — and 
one  mounted  on  snow-shoes  leads  the  way,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  oxen,  who  waddle  through  the 
deep  snow  slowly  and  clumsily  ;  but  they  beat 
down  tiie  snow  witli  their  great  limbs,  and  when 
five  or  six  or  more  yoke  follow  each  other,  a 


broad  track  is  soon  made.  So  they  proceed,  stop¬ 
ping  now  and  then  that  a  great  tree,  overloaded 
and  broken  down  with  snow  and  fallen  across  the 
road,  may  be  cut  out.  By  and  by  a  drift  is 
reached,  into  which  the  leading  oxen  plunge 
until  nothing  but  their  noses,  elevated  as  much 
as  possible,  and  the  tips  of  their  horns,  cau  be 
seen.  But  the  snow  settles  down  over  their 
backs  as  they  wallow  through  the  deepest  part, 
and  then  as  they  emerge  they  look  as  though 
they  swam  in  a  sea  of  the  purest  foam,  which 
rolls  down  the  side  of  the  drift  in  little  ripples, 
and  drops  off  their  great  sides.  The  others  fol¬ 
low,  and  the  “beautiful  snow”  that  has  been 
woven  by  the  fingers  of  the  north  wind  into 


a  fringe  of  purest  white  and  most  delicate 
pattern  around  the  edge  of  the  woods,  is  all 
broken  down  and  soiled,  and  its  beauty  all 
gone.  This  is  the  way  some  look  at  it,  hut  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  battle  witli  snow,  and 
beat  it  down,  making  roads  through  it,  or  chop¬ 
ping  down  trees  and  making  logs  in  it,  or 
wading  through  it  to  get  to  their  barns  to  feed 
their  hungry  cows,  and  shovel  it  away  from 
tlieir  stable-doors,  or  hunt  beneath  it  for  the  ax 
or  what-not,  carelessly  left  out  to  be  snowed 
under — why,  they  vote  it  a  nuisance,  without 
considering  how  they  would  do  tlieir  work  in 
the  woods,  or  haul  tlieir  great  loads,  or  go  sleigh¬ 
riding,  if  it  were  not  for  a  great  snow-storm^ 
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BMsease  in  Poultry. — “  Mrs.  L.  II.  B.,” 

Postville,  Iowa,  finds  that  the  feathers  fall  off  the  breasts 
of  her  fowls,  and  that  the  toes  gradually  decay  until  only 
stumps  are  left,  and  that  this  complaint  spreads  amongst 
her  fowls.  She  asks  what  is  it?  and  what  is  the  remedy? 
—It  is  probably  not  contagious,  as  supposed,  but  spreads 
because  the  cause  is  general.  The  cause  is  very  likely 
unclean  roosts  and  floors  in  their  houses,  not  sufficient 
variety  of  food,  and  want  of  an  alterative  as  medicine. 
Their  quarters  should  be  well  cleansed  with  lime,  some 
rusty  iron  with  sulphur  should  be  kept  in  their  drinking 
water,  and  they  should  have  some  cabbage  or  raw  pota¬ 
toes  chopped  given  regularly  to  them. 
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NEW  YORK,  DECEMBER,  1872. 


We  are  beginning  to  look  back  on  the  year  1872 
and  forward  to  the  year  1873.  December  is  a  half¬ 
way  house,  a  breathing  spot.  It  is  neutral  ground. 
The  labors  of  the  past  year  are  nearly  ended ;  those 
of  the  new  liardly  commenced.  The  days  are 
short,  and  during  the  long  evenings  we  shall  think 
over  the  past,  and  lay  plans  for  the  future.  With 
the  majority  of  farmers  the  past  year  lias  not  been 
a  prosperous  one.  But  let  us  not  brood  over  our 
troubles.  If  we  have  made  mistakes,  let  us  look 
them  fairly  in  the  face.  Let  us  not  seek  to  excuse 
ourselves.  Let  us  acknowledge  that  they  were  mis¬ 
takes.  Let  us  feel  them  keenly.  Let  them  make 
a  deep  impression  on  the  mind.  There  is  pleasure, 
profit,  strength,  and  wisdom  in  humility.  But  do 
not  brood  over  blunders.  It  will  do  no  good.  Bet¬ 
ter  treat  them  as  you  would  a  hollow  tooth.  Have 
it  filled  or  have  it  out.  It  does  no  good  to  let  it 
ache.  We  need  to  forget  the  things  that  are  behind 
and  to  press  forward.  We  need  courage,  faith, 
hope,  energy.  The  man  that  sees  a  lion  in  the  way, 
and  who  will  not  take  his  hands  out  of  his  pockets 
for  reason  of  the  cold,  will  not  make  a  successful 
American  farmer.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  character  of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 
Things  move  so  rapidly  that  we  must  be  wide¬ 
awake  or  we  shall  be  left  behind. 

We  greatly  mistake  the  signs  of  the  times  if  we 
are  not  about  to  introduce  a  better  system  of  agri¬ 
culture,  better  breeds  of  animals,  and  a  higher 
condition  of  farm-life.  But  the  first  improvement 
must  be  in  ourselves.  We  must  think  more  and 
work  to  better  advantage.  Never  allow  yourself  to 
say  “/  have  not  time ”  to  do  anything  that  you 
ought  to  do.  It  is  rarely  true.  You  may  not  have 
strength,  or  energy,  or  inclination.  Very  few  of 
us  have  learned  how  to  economize  or  husband  our 
energy.  We  waste  it  in  worrying,  or  dreaming,  or 
moodily  wishing  instead  of  working.  It  will  do 
no  good  to  complain  of  “  hard  times.”  They  are 
hard.  And  we  deeply  sympathize  with,  and  would 
not  say  a  harsh  word  to  a  farmer  with  a  family  de¬ 
pendent  on  him  who  has  pressing  debts  to  pay  and 


little  to  sell,  and  that  little  not  worth  in  market  the 
cost  of  production.  There  is  no  remedy  except  to 
hope  and  to  work.  To  a  man  who  does  not  work 
times  are  never  good.  To  one  who  does,  there  are 
fair  prospects  ahead — we  think  never  better  or 
brighter. 


Hints  about  Work. 

Evening  Work. — We  do  not  believe  in  “  all  work 
and  no  play.”  We  believe  in  working  with  a  will 
when  we  do  work,  and  then  resting.  We  work 
that  we  may  rest,  and  rest  that  we  may  work.  We 
can  often  rest  ourselves  more  by  changing  the 
character  of  our  employment  than  by  absolute 
idleness.  A  farmer  with  the  right  kind  of  head 
and  heart  can  not  sit  down  at  night  with  much 
comfort  if  he  knows  his  horses  are  covered  with 
mud  and  sweat  in  the  barn,  or  if  he  knows  there  is 
no  kindling-wood  to  start  the  fire  in  the  morning, 
or  tliat  there  is  a  pane  out  of  one  of  the  windows  in 
tlie  cellar.  The  sun  sets  at  half- past  four,  and  we 
seldom  go  to  bed  before  half-past  nine.  How  shall 
we  use  these  five  hours  to  the  best  advantage? 
What  the  discovery  of  gas  was  to  the  cities,  the 
discovery  of  petroleum  is  to  the  country.  Our 
farm-houses  are  now  as  well  lighted,  or  might  be, 
as  those  of  the  city.  The  dim  horn-lanterns  of 
our  early  days,  by  the  aid  of  which  we  groped 
about  the  barns  and  stables  to  feed  the  cows  and 
clean  and  bed  the  horses,  and  the  tallow-dips  by 
which  we  have  studied  many  an  hour,  have  disap¬ 
peared  before  the  brilliant  light  of  our  kerosene- 
lamps.  There  is  no  longer  any  excuse  for  sitting 
hour  after  hour  by  the  kitchen  stove.  If  there  is 
work  that  needs  doing  in  the  barn,  get  things  ready 
during  the  day  and  do  it  in  the  evening.  Nearly 
every  farmer  is  behindhand  with  his  work.  It  has 
to  he  done  some  time,  and  will  be  done.  We  are 
not  now  urging  farmers  to  work  harder  than  they 
do.  All  that  we  mean  is  that  they  had  better  work 
evenings  for  a  week  or  two  than  let  things  drag 
along  all  winter.  It  will  make  a  vast  difference 
how  you  spend  your  evenings.  Give  yourself  no  rest 
until  you  have  caught  up  with  your  work  and  got 
things  straight.  It  is  a  shame  to  a  man  to  let  the 
windows  of  his  house  shake  in  the  casements. 
Many  a  farm-house  is  cold  and  uncomfortable  all 
winter  for  want  of  a  little  attention  to  tiie  doors 
and  windows.  Make  everything  snug  and  tight, 
and  then  ventilate.  You  should  have  coutrol  of 
the  air,  and  not  let  it  control  you. 

Be  Clean  in  the  House. — There  is  much  dirty  work 
to  be  done  on  the  farm,  and  a  farmer  should  dress 
appropriately  to  his  work.  But  there  is  no  reason 
when  his  work  is  done  for  the  day  why  he  should 
sit  down  in  the  evening  with  his  pantaloons  stuck 
in  his  boots.  We  cordially  dislike  foppishness,  hut 
cleanliness  is  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues.  The 
farmer  or  the  farmer’s  son  who  does  not  make  him¬ 
self  and  his  clothes  clean  before  he  sits  down  at 
night  has  something  yet  to  learn  in  regard  to  the 
pleasures  and  advantages  of  a  quiet  country  life. 

Animals. — Next  to  himself  and  his  family,  a  far¬ 
mer’s  thought  and  attention  should  be  turned  to 
his  animals.  If  we  look  upon  them  as  machines 
for  the  conversion  of  straw,  stalks,  roots,  hay,  and 
grain  into  beef,  mutton,  wool,  milk,  pork,  eggs, 
etc.,  we  should  never  forget  that  they  difler  very 
materially  from  ordinary  machines,  that  we  can 
start  and  stop  when  we  please,  and  stow  them  away 
when  not  in  use.  The  animal  machine  is  always 
running,  winter  and  summer,  night  and  day,  and  a 
farmer’s  first  care  should  be  to  see  that  it  is  always 
running  to  some  good  purpose. 

Horses. — If  possible,  work  the  horses  moderately 
during  the  winter,  and  let  them  have  grain  enough 
to  keep  them  in  good  condition.  A  horse  that  has 
been  over-worked  and  surfeited  with  grain  may  he 
the  better  for  a  winter’s  run  at  a  straw  stack.  But 
this  is  not  the  usual  condition  of  farm  horses.  As 
a  rule,  it  would  be  better  to  keep  them  in  the 
stable  and  work  them  regularly.  Labor  is  com¬ 
paratively  cheap  in  winter,  and  there  is  much  work 
that  can  be  done  with  advantage,  especially  if  it  has 
been  prepard  in  advance.  Gravel  may  be  drawn 
for  the  roads  ;  stones  or  rails  may  be  drawn  for 
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fences  ;  manure  may  be  drawn  out  aud  spread  on 
the  fields  ;  plaster  can  be  drawn  from  the  mill ; 
apple-trees  can  be  pruned  and  the  branches  drawn 
off  at  the  time  and  not  left  on  the  ground;  grain 
cau  be  taken  to  the  mill  and  be  ground,  not  merely 
as  it  is  wanted,  but  enough  for  the  whole  year. 
Draining-tiles  may  be  procured,  lumber  drawn, 
wood  brought  to  the  house  and  sawn  ;  straw,  hay, 
and  corn-stalks  may  be  cut  into  chaff  with  a  horse¬ 
power  machine.  In  many  places  hay  may  be  drawn 
to  market,  and  a  load  of  manure  brought  back  with 
profit  and  advantage.  These  are  only  a  few  things 
that  may  be  done.  We  are  sure  that  farmers,  by  a 
little  planning  in  advance,  can  very  generally  keep 
nearly  all  their  teams  moderately  at  work  all  winter. 

Cows. — Where  bay  is  scarce  and  straw  and  stalks 
abundant,  it  will  pay  well  to  chaff  the  latter  for 
cows  and  mix  mill-feed  and  corn-meal  with  it. 
Keep  the  cows  in  a  moderately  warm,  well-venti¬ 
lated  stable,  clean  it  out  every  day,  and  turn  out 
the  cows  twice  a  day  to  water,  and  let  them  stay 
out  an  hour  or  two  when  the  weather  is  favorable. 
But  avoid  letting  them  get  chilled  in  storms. 

Sheep. — The  best  way  to  feed  hay  to  sheep  is  to 
cut  it  into  chaff  by  horse-power.  It  is  little  trou¬ 
ble  to  feed,  and  there  is  little  or  no  waste.  And 
we  are  not  sure  that  it  is  not  better  to  cut  up  straw 
and  stalks  also,  and  feed  them  with  a  little  meal  as 
we  do  cattle.  The  first  point  in  the  management 
of  sheep  is  to  provide  dry  quarters  ;  2d,  To  avoid 
overcrowding;  3d,  To  litter  lightly  and  regularly 
every  day;  and  4th,  To  guard  against  any  fermenta¬ 
tion  of  the  manure  under  t lie  sheep.  Give  fresh 
water  every  day,  and  salt  regularly.  Feed  liberally 
before  sundown.  Let  there  be  straw  or  other  food 
in  the  racks  for  the  sheep  to  eat  during  the  night. 

Swine. — Where  corn  is  worth  less  than  40  cents 
per  bushel  it  will  pay  well,  even  at  the  present  low 
price  of  pork,  to  make  the  hogs  fat  before  selling 
them.  Packers  want  small,  fine-boned  pigs,  but 
they  want  them  well-fattened.  Store  pigs  should  be 
kept  growing  rapidly.  The  prospects  are  favorable 
for  an  advance  in  pork  another  year,  and  farmers, 
especially  in  the  West,  should  feed  their  young 
stock  liberally.  Breeding  sows  should  have  as  much 
exercise  as  you  can  make  them  take  in  searching 
for  food.  But,  at  the  same  time,  they  should  be 
able  to  find  as  much  as  they  need  to  keep  them  in 
vigorous  health  and  good  condition.  For  thorough¬ 
bred  sows,  which  keep  easily,  and  arc  apt  to  get  too 
fat,  the  food  should  be  of  a  rather  bulky  nature, 
such  as  bran,  turnips,  etc.  Sows  go  sixteen  weeks. 
If  you  have  a  number  of  sows,  and  are  short  of 
breeding-pens,  it  will  be  well  to  push  forward  a  few 
sows  and  keep  back  the  others.  This  can  be  done 
by  giving  those  you  wish  served  first  a  little  extra 
corn  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  Provide  dry,  well- 
ventilated  quarters,  and  see  that  they  are  kept  clean 
and  well  littered.  Do  not  allow  young  and  old  pigs 
to  run  together.  The  young,  growing  pigs  should 
have  all  the  food  they  will  eat  and  digest.  If  they 
are  of  the  right  kind,  that  mature  early,  they  must 
have  good  food,  and  plenty  of  it,  while  young,  or 
they  will  not  be  healthy. 

Poultry. — Select  out  the  hens  and  cocks  you  in¬ 
tend  to  keep,  and  fatten  the  rest.  If  you  wish  eggs  in 
winter,  provide  warm  quarters,  and  feed  more  or 
less  animal  food.  Keep  the  hen-house  clean,  and 
see  that  the  hens  do  not  want  for  water. 

As  Pong  as  the  Ground  is  not  Frozen  keep  at  work 
getting  ready  for  winter.  Finish  the  fall  plowing. 
Plow  the  garden.  If  you  have  any  large  stones  to 
draw  off,  raise  them  up  a  few  inches  now,  and  put 
a  small  stone  or  piece  of  wood  under  them  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  being  frozen  to  the  ground.  They  can 
then  easily  be  loaded  on  to  a  sleigh  or  stone-boat 
in  winter  and  drawn  off  easily.  Bank  up  the  cellars. 
If  potatoes  are  pitted,  and  have  only  one  coat  of 
straw  and  earth  on  them,  put  on  another  thin  layer 
of  straw  and  cover  it  with  a  few  inches  of  earth. 
This  is  the  great  secret  of  keeping  out  frost.  The 
layer  of  straw  between  two  layers  of  earth  holds 
dead-air,  which  is  the  cheapest  and  best  of  non¬ 
conductors.  Go  over  the  farm  during  or  imme¬ 
diately  after  a  heavy  rain  with  a  hoe  and  spade,  and 
see  that  the  water  has  a  chance  to  flow  off  freely. 


This  is  very  important,  not  only  for  wheat,  but  for 
land  intended  to  be  plowed  in  spring. 

- - - - — 1©1C— - *-•«■ - 

Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

There  is  seldom  a  month  in  which  something 
can  not  be  done  towards  advancing  the  spring  work. 
There  are  many  mild  days  when  things  which  were 
neglected  in  the  fall  can  be  attended  to.  There  is 
now  plenty  of  time  for  reading,  and  no  good  gar¬ 
dener  will  fail  to  provide  himself  with  suitable 
books  and  papers  to  employ  his  mind  during  the 
long  evenings.  New  horticultural  books  arc  pub¬ 
lished  from  time  to  time,  upon  different  subjects, 
most  of  which  contain  some  items  of  interest,  and 
are  worthy  of  a  careful  perusal.  During  mild  days, 
rubbish,  which  often  collects  around  the  barn  aud 
out-buildings,  may  be  taken  away,  thus  making  the 
house  and  grounds  look  as  if  they  were  properly 
cared  for. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

Cold-Frames. — Do  not  close  the  sashes  entirely, 
except  at  night,  and  when  the  weather  is  above 
freezing  remove  them  entirely. 

Pits  in  which  roots  are  stored,  should  not  be 
covered  until  really  freezing  weather  comes,  and 
then  gradually,  just  enough  to  keep  out  frost. 

Foots  fresh  from  the  ground  are  the  best.  The 
season  of  digging  may  be  prolonged  by  covering 
the  beds  with  litter,  to  prevent  the  ground  from 
freezing.  Store  a  quantity  in  dry  earth  in  the  cellar, 
to  use  while  those  outside  are  not  accessible. 

Spinach ,  Lettuce,  etc.,  which  are  to  remain  in  the 
open  ground  during  the  winter,  should  be  covered 
with  leaves,  hay,  or  other  litter. 

Rubbish. — If  there  is  no  snow  upon  the  ground, 
the  dry  weeds,  old  vines,  and  everything  which  will 
prevent  the  easy  working  of  the  plow,  may  be 
burned,  and  the  ashes  saved  for  use  the  next  season. 

Bean-Poles. — Do  not  allow  these  to  remain  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  weather.  With  shelter  they  may  be 
made  to  do  service  for  several  seasons.  Pea-brush 
seldom  lasts  more  than  one  season,  though  occa¬ 
sionally,  with  care,  it  will  do  the  second  spring. 

Seeds. — Thrash  out  and  clean  all  that  remain,  and 
see  that  each  variety  is  supplied  with  a  proper  label 
and  date.  Keep  in  a  cool  room,  where  mice  will 
not  trouble  them. 

Orchard  and  Nursery. 

Trees. — Young  trees  need  care  at  this  season, 
whether  newly  set  or  not,  as  there  is  great  danger 
from  mice  and  stray  cattle.  The  gates  and  fences 
should  be  properly  secured,  and  when  a  light  snow 
falls,  it  should  be  firmly  trodden  down  around  each 
tree,  to  keep  the  mice  from  gnawing  the  bark.  It 
is  a  good  practice  to  raise  a  mound  of  earth,  a  foot 
high,  around  the  trunk  of  newly-set  trees,  as  a  sup¬ 
port  for  them  during  the  high  winds,  as  well  as  a 
security  against  mice. 

Rabbits  are  prevented  from  injuring  the  trees  by 
sprinkling  blood  upon  them,  or  wrapping  them  with 
tarred  paper;  the  former  is,  however,  the  best. 

Pruning. — If  any  pruning  is  to  be  done,  it  is  better 
to  select  mild  days  during  early  winter  than  to 
delay  until  spring.  Where  large  limbs  are  removed, 
the  wounds  should  be  covered  with  a  varnish  of 
gum-shellac,  or  with  melted  grafting- wax. 

Cions. — AVhen  the  trees  are  not  frozen,  cions  may 
be  cut,  labeled,  tied  in  small  bundles,  and  stored  in 
earth  or  sawdust.  Grafting  is  a  very  eas}T  method 
of  stocking  an  orchard  with  good  varieties  of  fruit, 
and  the  operation  has  often  been  explained. 

Water. — Should  any  water  stand  upon  the  surface 
of  the  orchard,  surface  drains  should  be  opened. 

Root- Grafting. — This  can  be  done  indoors,  when 
the  weather  is  too  cold  to  admit  of  working  outside. 
The  varieties  should  be  kept  separate ;  place  the 
grafted  roots  in  boxes  with  earth  or  sand. 

Seeds  of  stone-fruits  must  be  buried,  if  not  already 
done,  in  order  to  expose  them  to  the  action  of  the 
frost.  If  the  quantity  is  small,  they  may  be  buried 


in  boxes  in  the  open  ground,  where  they  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  alternate  thawings  and  freezings. 


FT-iait  Garden. 

Raspberries. — Bend  down  the  canes  of  the  tender 
varieties,  and  cover  with  earth  before  the  ground 
freezes. 

Strawberry  Beds. — These  should  receive  a  covering 
of  straw,  or  bog-hay,  or  leaves,  two  or  three  incites 
thick.  A  little  earth  or  some  brush  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  prevent  the  leaves  from  blowing  away.  Care 
should  be  used  not  <^o  cover  too  deeply,  as  the  object 
is  to  prevent  sudden  changes  of  heat  and  cold,  and 
not  to  prevent  freezing. 

Grape-Vines. — These  ought  to  have  been  pruned 
last  month,  but  advantage  may  be  taken  of  any  mild 
days  to  prune  now.  Young  vines,  whether  tender 
or  hardy,  do  best  if  laid  down. 

Wood  for  trellises  and  stakes  may  be  prepared 
ready  for  setting  in  the  spring.  Chestnut  and  locust 
posts  are  very  durable,  and  are  best  where  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  have  wood  in  contact  with  the  ground. 


B  '  i  w  <'e--44  ;;  u-«2  an  si  5 a  cl  liUwn. 

Protection. — The  same  rules  apply  here  for  the 
protection  of  half-hardy  shrubs  and  trees,  as  given 
for  strawberries,  etc.  Tender  roses  are  best  treated 
by  laying  down  and  covering  with  sods. 

Climbers  which  are  not  entirely  hardy  at  the  North, 
should  be  taken  down  from  their  trellises,  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  earth. 

Pits. — Plants  kept  in  pits  and  frames,  must  be 
kept  dormant,  and  take  care  not  to  keep  them  too 
wet.  Plants  stored  in  the  cellar  do  best  when  sur¬ 
rounded  by  dry  earth,  and  kept  without  water. 

Trellises,  etc. —  Put  all  movable  wooden  trellises 
and  seats  under  cover.  Unpainted  ones  will  last 
longer  ifagood  coat  of  petroleum  is  applied  to  them. 

Evergreens. — Protect  the  young  trees  by  surround¬ 
ing  them  with  evergreen  boughs  ;  this  slight  pro¬ 
tection  will  often  save  trees  which  when  older  will 
prove  perfectly  hardy. 


<>ii*eeii»lio5!sc  a nd  Window  Plants. 

Air  is  one  of  the  necessary  elements  of  success 
in  plant-growing,  whether  in  the  house  or  green¬ 
house.  Open  the  ventilators  every  day  when  the 
weather  is  not  freezing,  opening  only  those  on  the 
opposite  side  from  which  the  wind  is  blowing. 

Water. — Give  only  when  the  plants  are  dry;  if 
watered  too  much,  the  soil  becomes  so  thoroughly 
saturated  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  roots  to  grow 
well.  Sprinkle  or  shower  the  plants  as  often  as 
convenient,  except  in  the  coldest  weather. 

House  Plants  usually  suffer  more  from  dust  and 
a  dry  atmosphere  than  from  any  other  cause,  and 
the  only  remedy  is  to  shower  often,  and  to  occa¬ 
sionally  sponge  the  foliage  of  the  smooth-leaved 
plants,  such  as  Camellia,  Ivy,  etc. 

- •»-. — — » « - 

Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


Gold  declined  to  111%  and  advanced  to  11414,  closing 
November  12th  at  113*4  against  113  on  the  12th  of  October. 

. The  disease  among  the  horses  in  this  city  and 

vicinity  has  very  seriously  checked  business  in  the  Pro¬ 
duce  line,  by  retarding  the  forwarding  movement . 

Breadstuff's  have  been  less  active,  and  variable  as  to 
values,  but  close  with  some  Show  of  firmness  in  the  in¬ 
stances  of  Flour,  Wheat,  Oats,  and  Barley,  which  are  now 
offered  less  freely.  Corn  leaves  off  easier,  on  a  liberal 

supply.  The  export  inquiry  has  been  less  confident . 

Provisions  have  been  generally  quoted  stronger  in  price, 
on  a  good  demand,  but  close  less  buoyantly.  An  extra¬ 
ordinarily  large  sale  of  Beef,  embracing  G500  tcs.  and  300 
bbls.,  product  of  a  single  Western  packing  house,  was 

reported  on  the  12th  of  November . Wool  has  been 

in  more  demand  and  on  the  advance,  closing  buoyantly, 
in  view  of  the  reported  destruction  of  a  large  proportion 
of  the  stock  of  Domestic  in  Boston,  by  the  great  fire  in 


that  city . Cotton  has  been  active,  but  irregular, 

closing  weak . Hay,  Hemp,  and  Seeds,  quiet,  but 

about  steady . nops  and  Tobacco  in  good  demand 


at  steadier  rates . Apples  have  been  purchased 

with  unusual  freedom,  for  export  to  Liverpool,  Glasgow, 
London,  and  the  German  ports,  and  close  higher. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


[December, 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
show  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  November 
12,  1872,  and  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 

1.  TK  A.  NS  ACTIONS  AT  TUB  NKW  YOltK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

24  d’s  this  m’th.318,000  2,817,000  3,569,000  26,000  1,111,000  895,000 

25  d’s  last  m’th.291,000  2,220,000  5,524,000  27,500  178,000  1,109,000 

Sai.es.  Flour.  Wheal.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

24  d’s  I/«sin’tli.313,000  2,438,500  3,597,000  41,000  416,000  1,496,000 

25  d’s  last  m’tl).321, 000  2,749,000  5,573,000  61,000  43,000  1,854,000 


ti.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  1  Vheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

24  days  1S72..  348,000  2,817,000  3,569,000  26.000  1,111,000  895,000 

27  days  1871. .  .437,000  4,646,000  1,207,000  217,000  1,135,000  1,719,000 

Sai.es.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 
24  d’s  1872.. ..313, 000  2,438,500  3,597,000  41,000  416,000  1,496,000 

27  d’s  1871.... 304, 000  4,116,000  2,781,000  77,000  981,000  1.605,000 

3.  Exports  from  New  York ,  Jan.  1  to  Nov.  6. 

Four.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

1872  .  931,176  10,351.411  23,102,108  660,588  22,656  29,824 

1871 . 1,506,653  20,579,701  10, S72, 069  437,547  90,134  39,211 

1870 . 1,693,508  15.735,848  379,920  92,431  134  23.020 

1869 . 1,304,834  16,197,951  1,595,282  130,948  46,594  S4.969 

1863 .  812,393  4,809,527  5,645,795  153,093  61,598 J149.479 

4.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York. 

Wheat,  Corn,  Rye,  Barley,  Oats,  Malt, 
1873.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

November  6.  429,760  4,783,426  31,374  376,750  2,191,362  250,939 

October  7.  23,142  3,842,181  39,925  40,025  2,505.006  12,535 

September  9.  95,671  2,661,982  89,839  51,135  2,638,976  311,611 

August  12. ...  83,321  429,104  130,161  53,789  2,077,893  215,408 

5.  Receipts  at  head  of  tide-water  at  Albany  each  sea¬ 

son  to  Nov.  1st  : 


Flour.  Wheat.  Corn. 
bbls.  bush.  hush. 

1872 . 101,100  7,801,400  25,484.209 

1871 . 233,000  18,184,000  18,124,000 

1870 . 356,600  13,918,300  4,584,300 


Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 
bush.  bush.  hush. 
357,300  2,119,000  5,075,300 
707,700  2,528,000  4,833,200 
529,9002,306,800  5,210,900 


Nov.  12. 
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Cubkknt  Wholesale  Beiges. 

Oct.  14. 

Price  op  Gold .  1X3 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State  *5  75 

Super  to  Extra  Southern.  .  5  80 

Extra  Western .  6  75 

Extra  Genesee . 

Superfine  Western .  5  75 

Rye  Flottb  .  4  25 

Corn-Meal . 

Buckwheat  Flour—?!  100  lb 
Wheat— All  kinds  of  White. 

All  kinds  ol  Red  and  Amber. 

Corn— Yellow . 

Mixed  . 

Oats—  Western . 

State . . 

Rye  . . 

Barley . 

Hay— Bale,  W  100  lbs . 

Straw,  $  100  lbs . 

Cotton— Middlings,  IP  n>  ... 

Hops— Crop  of  1872,  ?!  Ib . 

Feathers  —Live  Geese,  IP  lb. 

Seed— Clover,  W  lb  . 

Timothy,  IP  hushel .  3  50 

Flax,  IP  bushel .  195 

Sugar— Refl’g*  Grocery?! lb 
Molasses.  Cuba.  IP  gal. 

Coffee—  Rio  (Gold) . 

Tobacco.  Kentucky,  &c.,  ?!  Ib. 

Seed  Leaf,  IP  lb  . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,?! lb. 

Domestic,  pulled,  ?i  lb . 

California,  clip . 

Tallow,  V  lb  . 

Oil-Cake—?!  ton  . 

Pork— M  ess,  IP  barrel _  13  90 

Prime,  iP  barrel  .  . 11  50 

Beef— Plain  mess . 

Lard,  in  trcs.  &  barrels,  ?!  n. 

Butter— State,  ?!  lb . 

Western,  ?!  Ib  .  . 

Cheese . . 

Beans— IP  hushel . 

Peas— Canada,  free,  ?!  bu _  1  10 

Eggs— Fresh,  ?!  dozen  -  27 

Poultry— Fowls .  17 

Turkeys — '#  Ib .  18 

Geese,  F  pair . .  2  03  _ 

Ducks,  IP  pair .  62X@  1  12 hi 

Woodcock—?!  pair .  1  00  *"  ’ 

Partridges . 

Wild  Duck—?!  pair . 

Quail—?!  doz . 

Venison—?!  Ib . 

Hares— Ib  pair . 

Rabbits— $  pair — . . 

Turnips—?!  barrel  . 

Cabbages— IP  100 . 

Onions— IP  100  bunches . 

Onions— IP  bbl . 

Broom  -corn—?!  ib . 

Apples— new,  ?<  barrel . 

Potatoes— IP  bbl .  1  25 

Garlic—?!  100  hunches.. 

Sweet  Potatoes—?!  bbl 

Squashes—®  bbl .  75 

Carrots— IP  bbl . 

Celery—?!  doz . 

Caulifi.owkr— ?!  doz. . 

Pears—?!  bbl . 

Grapes— IP  lb . 

Cranberries— $  crate. 

Quinces—?!  bbl . 

Yew  York  Live-Stock  Market*. 
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WEEK  ending 


October  14th . 

.10,226 

74 

October  21st . 

9,555 

58 

October  28th . 

.  8,170 

60 

November  4th . 

.  8,870 

84 

November  11th  ... 

.  7,471 

75 

Total  for  5  Weeks  .. . 

.42,292 

a5i 

do.for  prev.  4  Weeks 

.39,824 

322 

Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Sicine.  Tot’l. 

-  - '  2,418  29,816  43,010  85,574 

2,270  26,930  44.680  83,498 

1,655  27,152  59,476  96,513 

1,600  25,569  38,780  74,903 

1,403  28,406  46.829  84,184 

9,346  137,873  232,805  426,669 
10,611  115,789  175,316  341,862 


Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 

Average  per  Week . .8,458  70  1,869  27,575  46,561 

do.  do.  last  Month _ 9,956  80  2,652  28,947  43,829 

do.  do.  prey’s  Month...  .9,513  65  2,764  28,663  35,425 


Beet'  Cattle. — The  above  figures  show  a  decrease 


of  1500  bullocks  per  week,  as  compared  with  the  previous 
month.  Fat  native  steers  have  been  scarce,  while  a  better 


grade  of  Texans  have  largely  taken  their  place.  We 


usually  expect  the  largest  run  of  cattle  from  Illinois,  but 
during  the  past  week  Texas  has  led  off.  Where  this 
kind  of  cattle  has  been  improved  by  the  introduction  of 
native  hulls,  the  progeny  is  very  much  better.  For  the 
most  part  our  markets  have  been  father  tame  and  inactive, 
but  the  close  is  very  firm,  with  an  advance  of  more  than 
*4c.  for  the  week.  Appearances  point  to  high  prices 
for  prime  stock  the  coming  winter.  The  late  horse  disease 
made  quite  a  call  for  work  oxen,  and  when  well-matched 
pairs  could  be  picked  out  of  lots,  they  brought  much 
more  for  work  than  for  beef. 

The  prices  of  the  past  5  weeks.were : 


Range.  Large  Sales.  Aver. 

Oct.  14 . 7  @14  c.  S  @llXc.  11  c. 

Oct.  21  . 7  @14Xc.  9  @11  c:  10J(c. 

Oct.  28 .  7  @14  c.  9  @11  c.  10XC. 

Nov.  4 . 7  @14Xc.  8  @12Xc.  11  c. 

Nov.  11 .  8  @14Xc.  9  @13  c.  HXc. 


Milch  Cows.— Receipts  have  been  light  of  late, 
and  the  market  has  improved,  milk  itself  advancing,  with 
the  cool  weather.  Very  few  good  cows  are  now  sent  to 
market,  farmers  preferri  ng  to  keep  them  over.  The  prices 
are  $35  (a)  $50  each  for  very  ordinary  to  thinnish  cows  of 
small  size ;  $00  la)  $75  for  fair  to  good  milkers,  and  $S0  @ 

$85  for  prime  to  extra  large  cows . Calves.— As 

cold  weather  comes  on  these  are  sent  in  dressed  instead 
of  alive,  the  transportation  being  less.  Live  calves  are 
both  scarce  and  high,  while  hog-dressed  sell  well.  They 
are  in  quick  demand  just  now.  Quotations  for  live,  $6  @ 
$11  each  for  grass-calves ;  $8  (a)  $11  for  ordinary  to  prime 
milk-veals  ;  0c.  @  9c.  for  hog-dressed  grass-calves,  and 

12c.  ©  16c.  for  poor  to  fat  milk-veals . Slieep  and 

Lambs. —Now  that  most  of  the  lambs  are  in,  the  receipts 
are  lighter.  The  only  variation  in  prices  from  the  previ¬ 
ous  month  is  that  a  class  of  stock  has  been  sent  in  from 
frosted  pastures  which  were  worth  very  little  there,  and 
still  less  here.  Some  of  these  scailawag  sheep  and  lambs 
have  been  sold  at  $1.75  (a)  $2.25  each.  While  choice  stock, 
both  sheep  and  lambs,  continue  iu  good  request,  thin 
flocks  move  slowly.  The  quotations  are  :  for  sheep,  4J.{c. 
(a)  5,Qc.  for  poor  to  medium,  and  5%c.  (a)  6%c.  for  fair  to 
choice,  a  few  extras  going  at  7c.  Lambs  take  the  wide 
range  of  6c.  @  7Hc.  for  mean  to  thinnish  lots,  and  8c.  (a) 

9c.  for  medium  to  extra Swine. — These  show  quite 

a  gain  iu  point  of  numbers,  and  there  is  no  decrease  in 
prices,  the  demand  running  very  large  at  present.  Being 
cheaper  than  beef,  there  is  always  an  increased  call  for 
fresh  pork  as  soon  as  cold  weather  sets  in.  Many  dressed 
hogs  are  being  sent  in  from'  the  surrounding  country. 
Quotations  of  live  hogs,  5fsC.  @  5!4c.;  city-dressed  West¬ 
ern,  6%c.  @  7c.  for  heavy  to  medium,  and  754c.  la)  7%c. 
for  light.  State  and  Jersey  pigs  sell  at  8c.  (a)  9c.,  the  latter 
price  for  those  of  less  than  100  lbs.  weight. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


Remitting;  Money :  —  Cheeks  on 
New  Yorlt  City  Banks  or  Bankers  are  best 

for  large  sums  ;  make  payable  to  the  order  of  Orange 
Judd  <fc  Co. _ Post-Office  Money  Orders, 

for  $50  or  less,  are  cheap  and  safe  also.  When  these  are  not 
obtainable,  register  letters,  affixing  stamps  for  post¬ 
age  and  registry  ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the  letter  in 
the  presence  of  the  postmaster,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  the  above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss. 

Postage  :  On  American  Agriculturist ,  3  cents 
a  quarter,  in  advance  ;  on  Hearth  and  Home,  5  cents  per 
quarter.  Double  rates  if  not  paid  in  advance  at  the 
office  where  the  papers  are  received.  For  subscribers  in 
British  America,  the  postage  must  be  sent  to  this  office 
for  prepayment  here. 

Bound.  Copies  of  Volume  Thirty 

are  now  ready.  Price,  $2,  at  our  office ;  or  $2.50 
each,  if  sent  by  mail.  Any  of  the  last  fifteen  volumes 
(16  to  30 )  will  also  be  forwarded  at  same  price.  Sets  of 
numbers  sent  to  our  office  will  be  neatly  bound  in  our 
regular  style,  at  75  cents  pervol.  (50  cents  extra,  if  return¬ 
ed  by  mail.)  Missing  numbers  supplied  at  12  cents  each. 

Clubs  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting 
for  each  addition  t  he  price  paid  by  the  original  members ; 
or  a  small  club  may  be  increased  to  a  larger  one;  thus: 
a  person  having  sent  10  subscribers  and  $12,  may  after¬ 
ward  send  10  more  subscribers  with  only  $8  ;  making  a 
club  of  20  at  $1  each ;  and  so  of  the  other  club  rates. 

The  Basket.- On  account  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  annual  index,  the  space  devoted  to  “  Basket” 


and  other  short  items  is  four  pages  less  than  usual.  To 
give  the  index  upon  an  extra  sheet  would  increase  the 
weight  of  the  paper  beyond  the  proper  limit.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  the  questions  at  this  season  of  the  year  are  not 
generally  pressing,  and  the  large  amount  of  Basket  mat¬ 
ter  that  we  have  in  type  will  be  as  timely  next  month  as 
it  would  be  were  we  able  to  publish  it  now. 

Rend  It  Over. — After  writing  a  letter  read 
it  over,  at  least  sufficiently  to  be  sure  that  you  have  given 
Post-office,  State,  and  signature.  One  or  all  of  these  are 
sometimes  omitted.  Always  date  from  your  post-office, 
and  not  from  V  Home,”  “  Pleasant  Valley,”  “  Prospect 
Hill,”  or  any  other  local  name. 

Costly  IPicSwrcs.— Some  people  estimate 
the  value  of  pictures  as  they  do  laud— viz.,  by  the  acre, 
or  rather  by  the  number  of  square  feet  they  cover. 
Hence,  large  pictures,  as  a  rule,  command  a  high  price. 
Those  of  cultivated  tastes  look  more  to  the  subject  and 
its  artistic  execution,  as  well  as  to  the  reputation  of  the 
painter.  Thus,  at  Mr.  Belmont’s  sale,  Nov.  12th,  a  paint¬ 
ing,  by  Meyer  von  Bremen,  of  two  children  looking  at 
their  sleeping  brother,  sold  for  $1,900.  It  is  about  the 
size  of  our  Amei'ican  Agriculturist  Chromo,  and  by  the 
mass  of  people  would  be  considered  of  little  more  value. 
Another  painting,  by  Jean  Louis  Ernest  Meissonicr,  of 
Paris,  entitled  the  Cavalier  awaiting  an  Audience,  sold 
for  $G,050!  Yet  this  is  only  about  the  size  of  the 
Hearth  and  Home  chromo,  and  probably  the  majority  of 
people  would  choose  the  latter  as  the  more  interesting 
of  the  two. 

Tbe  Yew  York  College  of  Veterin¬ 
ary  Surgeons.— The  recently  prevalent  horse-disease 
has  done  at  least  some  good,  as  it  has  called  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  the  need  of  educated  veterinary  surgeons. 
We  were  quite  surprised  to  read  in  a  paper  so  generally 
well  informed  as  the  New  York  Tribune  the  following  : 
“  There  ought  to  be  an  Academy  of  Veterinary  Science, 
and  all  that  concerns  the  treatment  of  that  inestimable 
animal  in  sickness  and  in  health  should  be  the  subject  of 
study  as  methodical,  as  patient,  and  as  accurate  as  that 
which  is  exacted  by  the  College  of  Surgeons  or  the 
medical  schools  of  France  and  Germany.”  Now,  this  is 
what  we  have  had  for  years.  The  New  York  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons,  on  Lexington  avenue,  has  an  able 
corps  of  professors,  and  offers  admirable  facilities  for  a 
veterinary  education,  and  we  wonder  that  young  men 
should  in  such  numbers  enter  the  already  overcrowded 
medical  profession  while  there  is  a  demand  in  every 
community  for  skilled  veterinarians.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  prompt  and  constant  labors  of  Drs.  Liautard, 
Large,  and  others  of  the  college  did  much  to  abate  the 
fatality  attending  the  recent  horse  epidemic. 

Mi*.  Sisley’s  Pelargouiums. — Since 
our  announcement  of  Mr.  Sisley’s  good  fortune  in  ob¬ 
taining  a  double  white  Pelargonium,  Aline  Sisley,  persons 
have  written  him  from  this  country  in  relation  to  it.  Mr. 
S.  is  an  amateur,  and  does  not  deal  in  plants.  He  has 
placed  his  stock  of  the  double  white  and  some  other 
fine  doubles  in  the  hands  of  M.  AlCgatiere,  Horticulteur, 
Lyons,  who  sends  us  a  catalogue  of  prices. 

The  Yew  York  Weekly  Tribune 

has  long  been  an  institution.  As  a  record  of  news,  as 
an  exponent  of  progress  in  the  various  departments  of 
science  and  industry,  and  as  an  index  of  current  literature 
it  has  no  equal  among  papers  of  its  class.  While  its  cir¬ 
culation  is  already  enormous,  the  publishers  take  the 
proper  means  to  increase  it  by  setting  forth  its  claims  in 
our  advertising  columns. 

Isumigruiit  Laborers. — “E.  T.,”  Mo¬ 
bile,  asks  where  he  can  procure  families.of  immigrants 
for  farm  laborers  and  to  do  housework.  A  vast  number 
of  persons  would  like  to  know  this,  ourselves  included  ; 
but  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  which  seem  insuper¬ 
able.  Immigrants  may  be  procured,  but  in  almost  every 
case  which  has  come  to  our  knowledge,  either  they  don’t 
know  anything  at  all,  or  shoemakers  or  townspeople  who 
don’t  know  a  cow  from  an  ox  happen  to  be  gotten,  or 
women  perfectly  helpless  in  a  house,  or  if  they  are  good 
for  anything,  many  have  not  sufficient  honesty  to  work 
out  the  money  advanced  for  their  passage,  and  leave  as 
soon  as  they  find  a  place  where  they  can  get  higher 
wages.  We  see  no  help  but  in  organized  action  of  those 
interested  to  send  an  agent  and  procure  the  right  sort  of 
immigrants,  and  pay  them  on  their  arrival  as  much  wages 
as  they  can  get  elsewhere. 

Union  l»acliic  BS.R.—  In  October,  1872, 
there  were  over  twenty  thousand  acres  of  land  sold  by 
the  Union  Pacific  R.R.,  at  an  average  price  of  $4.50  per 
acre.  The  total  sales  by  this  company  amount  to  650,000 
acres,  very  nearly.  Thus  the  great  West  is  filling  up. 
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MieSBig’asi  AgTictiltBii’aiil  Collcgi1.- 

This,  the  oldest,  and  in  many  respects  the  best  of  our 
agricultural  colleges,  sends  us  its  catalogue,  which  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  institution  is  enjoying  a  well-deserved 
prosperity.  For  information,  address  Richard  Ilaigh, 
Jr.,  Sec’y,  or  Prof  T.  C.  Abbott,  Pres’t,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Canadii  <ga»ei-Ics.— A  correspondent  at 
Montreal,  whose  name  we  can  not  make  out,  asks  if  it 
would  pay  for  him  to  plant  an  orchard.  For  this  we  must 
refer  him  to  local  experience.  It  is  difficult  to  give  lists 
of  apples  for  a  particular  locality.  Among  the  hardiest 
varieties  are  Red  Astrachan,  Sops  of  Wine,  Duchess  of 
Oldenburg,  Early  Joe,  Tollman  Sweet,  Fameuse,  St. 
Lawrence,  Wagoner,  Pomine  Gris,  Golden  Russet,  and 
Northern  Spy.  Trees  usually  come  into  profitable  bearing 
in 6 or 7  years.  Stable  manure,  at  “reasonable  rates,”  is 
better  for  nearly  all  purposes  than  concentrated  manures. 

TB«e  CsalifToj-siiiii  Vintage.— The  circu¬ 
lar  of  J  M  Curtis  informs  us  that  owing  to  the  late  cold 
spring  and  severe  frosts  in  April,  the  vintage  may  be  set 
down  as  fully  twenty  per  cent  less  than  the  average. 

Wire  Fcsice. — A.  Hnnce  &  Son,  Monmouth 
Co..  N.  J.,  writes  us  of  what  they  know  of  wire  fences  as 
follows  :  As  to  fence  wire,  we  would  advise,  after  a  very 
satisfactory  experience  of  twenty  years,  No.  8  annealed. 
One  pound  will  measure  fifteen  feet.  We  use  five  strands 
for  cattle,  and  use  No.  7  for  the  middle  strand  ;  posts  six 
feet  apart,  end  post  well  braced  and  secured  ;  wires 
tightened  whenever  required  by  a  cheap  apparatus  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  used  in  cording  a  bedstead. 

Smwtty  Wheat, — “Mrs.  M.  L.  B.,”  Mon¬ 
tana.  Smutty  wheat  is  not  wholesome  food  for  fowls 
nor  for  any  other  animal.  Boiling  might  prevent  in¬ 
jurious  results.' 

Ece«liiiag  Fowls. — “W.  N.  T.”  wants  to 
know  how  much  corn  would  feed  500  fowls  for  one  day, 
and  if  it  would  pay  to  keep  fowls  for  eggs  alone.— The 
allowance  of  grain  is  a  quarter  of  a  pint  per  day  per  fowl. 
If  they  have  a  good  run,  where  -they  can  get  grass  and  in¬ 
sects,  one  bushel  per  head  per  year  is  a  proper  allowance. 
Our  experience  has  been  that  fowls  kept  for  eggs  alone 
will  not  always  pay,  but  when  chickens  are  raised,  the 
eggs  pay  expenses,  and  the  chickens  yield  a  good  profit. 
But  there  must  be  tact  and  experience. 

Mana.geBM.emt  of  Morses  and  Cat¬ 
tle.— “  Subscriber”  will  find  Allen’s  American  Cattle 
and  McClure’s  Diseases  of  Horses,  Cattle,  and  Sheep 
valuable  books  to  put  in  the  bauds  of  a  manager  of  a 
stock-farm. 

Corn-Stalks.— “J.  F.  P.,”  Fredericksburgb, 
Va.,  has  100  tons  of  corn-stalks  ;  hitherto  he  has  burned 
them,  but  is  ashamed  to  confess  it ;  now  what  can  he  do 
to  avoid  this  waste  ? — No  one  should  be  ashamed  to  con¬ 
fess  his  faults,  but  confess,  repent,  and  learn  better. 
There  is  a  better  way  which  has  been  frequently  pointed 
out  by  the  Agriculturist,  which  is  to  cure  them  and  feed 
them  to  stock.  This  may  be  done  by  throwing  them  to 
the  cattle  in  a  yard  or  pen,  when  the  finer  portions  are 
eaten,  and  the  rest  trampled  down  into  manure;  or,  which 
is  far  better,  cutting  them  up,  wetting  and  sprinkling 
them  with  bran  or  mill-feed,  when  they  will  be  eaten  up 
clean.  Horses,  cows,  and  oxen  will  eat  and  thrive  upon 
such  food,  if  the  slalte  are  well  cured. 

Wc  repeat,  that  no  one  is  bound  to  notice 
a  letter  which  has  no  proper  signature.  We  also  repeat 
that  we  never  print  a  name  when  the  writer  indicates  that 
he  would  not  like  to  have  us  do  so.  Sign  letters  what¬ 
ever  you  please,  but  give  us  also  the  real  name  and  place 
if  you  expect  us  to  attend  to  your  requests. 

About  West  In  reply  to  “  J.  R. 

W.,’  Portland,  Me.,  candidates  for  admission  to  West 
Point  must  be  between  the  ages  of  13  and  21.  They 
should  be  prepared  for  examination  in  the  ordinary 
brandies  of  English  education,  preparatory  mathematics, 
and  United  States  history.  Appointments  are  made  one 
from  each  Senatorial  district  and  ten  at  large.  The  course 
is  five  years,  and  appointments  are  made  as  vacancies 
occur.  Inquiries  as  to  vacancies,  etc.,  should  be  made 
of  the  Senatoi  from  your  district. 

IPiassts  Naaned.  —  “G.  A.,”  Stanhope, 
Prince  Edward  Island.  Your  plant  is  Sonchus  arvensis, 
or  Field  Sow-Thistle  It  is  one  of  the  weeds  introduced 
into  the  United  States  and  Canadas  with  grass  and  other 
field  seeds  sent  from  Europe.  The  plant  is  best  eradicated 
by  plowing  the  land  in  the  fall  thoroughly  harrowing  it, 
and  putting  in  some  crop  which  requires  careful  cultiva¬ 
tion  ;  or  the  land  may  be  allowed  to  remain  idle  during 


the  summer,  and  plowed  and  harrowed  at  least  once  a 

week  during  the  season  . A.  E.  Treadway,  Havre  de 

Grace,  Md.  No.  1.  is  Triosteum  perfoliatum.  commonly 
•  known  as  Feverwort,  or  Horse  Gentian  ;  No.  2,  Euphor¬ 
bia  polygoiiifolia,  or  Shore  Spurge,  a  very  common  plant 

along  the  Atlantic  coast . “II.  H.  B.,”  Pleasant  Green, 

Va.  It  is  impossible  to  name  grasses  from  leaves  alone  ; 
either  send  them  in  flower,  or  with  ripe  seeds.  Your 
other  plant  is  a  species  of  Aster,  probably  A-ster  Trades- 
canli.  It  is  necessary  to  send  the  whole  plant,  or  at  least 
the  flowers  and  root  leaves,  in  order  to  determine  asters 
accurately,  as  there  are  upwards  of  fifty  species  in  the 
Northern  States. 

.ligi'icull ural  Schools.  —  The  general 
failure  of  the  efforts  to  make  agricultural  colleges  what 
they  were  designed  to  be,  seems  to  have  turned  the  ideas 
of  private  parties  towards  attempting  something  which 
may  take  the  place  intended  for  them,  or  at  least  do  their 
work.  We  understand  that  Thomas  Judd,  a  wealthy 
farmer  of  Illinois,  has  about  completed  arrangements  for 
opening  an  industrial  agricultural  college,  in  which  prac¬ 
tical  and  scientific  studies  shall  be  open  to  young  men 
and  women.  A  farm  of  160  acres  of  land  will  be  attached 
to  the  college.  Competition  is  said  to  be  the  life  of  busi¬ 
ness  ;  it  may  also  help  our  agricultural  colleges. 

The  “  fkernal  Corn.” — A  highly’ intel¬ 
ligent  lady  who  has  a  somewhat  rare  knowledge— for  a 
lady— of  stock  and  other  agricultural  matters,  made  use 
of  this  expression  in  a  conversation  with  us  the  other 
day.  It  was  an  apt  expression.  Our  corn  crop  has  be¬ 
come  so  immense  that  the  inquiry.  What  will  we  do  with 
it  ?  becomes  exceedingly  apropos.  Corn  is  worth  ten 
cents  a  bushel'in  the  far  West.  At  such  a  price  it  had 
been  better  not  to  have  raised  it,  for  there;is  no  profit  in  it. 
But  what  shall  we  do  about  it  ?  Feed  it !  is  a  general  re¬ 
commendation.  And  this,  though  at  present  in  most 
cases  impracticable,  must  at  some  time  be  done.  How  to 
do  it  must  be  studied  out,  and  the  way  learned  as  soon  as 
possible,  for  it  won’t  do  to  raise  corn  to  burn  always. 

Time  ItlnlTton  (Mo.)  Yi«eyH**«ls,  es¬ 
tablished  in  1867  by  a  stock  company,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Husmann,  of  Missouri,  with  some  1,500  acres  of 
land,  and  many  buildings  and  other  improvements, 
which  have  cost  over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  have 
been  sold  lately  under  mortgage.  The  present  owners 
now  offer  the  entire  property  for  rent  for  a  long  term  of 
years.  These  lands  are  known  to  be  very  superior  for 
grape  and  fruit-growing. 

Clticlcens  williont  :i  Mother.— “  J. 

W.  B.,”  Carlisle,  Mass.,  is  troubled  with  lice  on  his  young 
chickens,  and  asks :  Can  chickens  be  taken  from  the  hen 
as  soon  as  batched,  and  reared  successfully  ?  And  if  so, 
how  ?— There  is  but  little  difficulty  in  hatching  chickens 
artificially,  but  the  trouble  begins  when  it  is  undertaken 
to  rear  the  brood.  Our  correspondent  had  better  get  rid 
of  the  lice,  and  leave  his  chicks  with  their  mother. 
Sprinkle  the  nest  freely  with  sulphur,  and  give  the  hen 
herself  a  dusting  two  or  three  times  during  her  sitting. 

Mow  to  Met  Early  Clover.— Top-dress 
it  with  manure  in  the  fall.  It  would  have  been  better 
earlier,  but  may  yet  be  done.  The  manure  protects  the 
plants  and  enriches  them  at  the  same  time. 

Mow  many  Rows  on  a ia  Ear  of 

Corn  ?— “  E.  N.  H.”  asks  what  is  the  largest  number  of 
rows  of  corn  on  an  ear  we  have  seen  or  know  of.— Wc 
have  raised  corn  with  32  rows  on  an  ear,  but  believe  we 
have  heard  of  more.  Have  any  of  our  readers? 

No  Milk. — “S.  T.,”  Morristown,  has  a  young 
Alderney  cow,  with  her  second  calf,  which  has  no  milk. 
With  her  first  calf,  she  gave  bloody  milk  out  of  one  teat, 
and  dried  up  in  two  months.  He  thinks  this  is  an  un¬ 
usual  case,  and  asks  if  she  would  be  likely  to  milk  if  she 
bad  another  calf.  We  never  met  with  so  bad  a  case,  in  a 
cow  at  least,  and  fear  that  she  would  never  be  worth 
keeping.  Can  any  one  advise  him  what  to  do  ? 

How  to  Renovate  a  n  Olcl  Apple 
Orchard  witliout  Plowing.— We  have  only 
space  to  answer  this  question  briefly.  Prune  judiciously, 
and  manure  heavily.  Do  not  put  the  manure  round  the 
trunks  of  the  trees,  but  spread  it  all  over  the  ground. 
Ashes,  leached  or  unleached,  are  excellent;  so  is  lime  or 
bone-dust.  But  superphosphate  and  nitrate  of  soda  would 
probably  act  quicker  than  any  other  application. 

Tlie  Cotton  States  Association 
Fair. — The  Cotton  States  Association  compriies  some 
of  the  most  active  business  men  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  vi¬ 
cinity.  It  has  near  the  beautiful  city  of  Augusta  ample 
grounds,  which  are  well  arranged  and  tastefully  orna¬ 


mented,  and  offer  every  facility  to  exhibitors  and  spec¬ 
tators.  Its  fair  was  held  in  October  last,  but  as  the 
weather  was  adverse,  the  result  was  a  pecuniary  loss. 
There  were  many  interesting  things  exhibited,  and  though 
some  departments  were  less  full  than  usual,  the  show  of 
stock  was  remarkably  fine.  Some  animals  exhibited  by 
A.  B.  Allen  &  Co.,  and  by  Wm.  Crozier,  both  from  New 
York,  attracted  much  attention.  The  Brahmin  cattle,  both 
pure  and  grade,  shown  by  Mr.  Peters,  were  among  the 
novelties.  Of  fruit  there  was  a  most  meager  display,  but 
Floral  Hall  was  made  attractive  by  the  abundant  and 
tastefully  arranged  contributions  of  the  President,  Mr.  P. 
J.  Berckmans.  The  Association  did  everything  to  deserve 
success,  some  of  the  most  prominent  business  men  giving 
their  whole  time  and  personal  attention  to  the  different, 
departments.  We  hope  that  another  season  fairer  skieB 
and  a  more  abundant  attendance  of  both  exhibitors  and 
visitors  will  reward  the  efforts  of  the  courteous  officers. 

“  PATENT  MEDICINES.”— Rec¬ 
ipe  for  Getting  IS  ids  s  Get  from  the  medical  dispen¬ 
satories,  or  elsewhere,  any  simple  stimulating  compound 
or  tonic,  or  take  cheap  whiskey  and  color  it,  adding  any 
cheap  stuff  to  give  it  a  medicinal  taste.  Adopt  any  name 
you  choose,  the  more  nonsensical  or  mysterious  the  bet¬ 
ter — one  having  an  Indian,  or  Japanese,  or  Turkish  sound 
will  be  all  the  better.  Employ  the  glass-blower,  or  prin¬ 
ter,  or  both,  to  get  up  fanciful  bottles,  or  boxes,  or  labels. 
Look  out  that  the  package,  contents  included,  don’t 
cost  over  5  to  8  cents.  Assume  for  yourself  a  name,  as 
near  that  of  some  noted  physician  as  you  dare  go,  and 
add  to  the  end  of  it  M.D. ,  F.R.S.,  D.M.D.,  etc.,  etc. 
Write  a  long  story  about  your  great  age,  experience,  and 
success  abroad.  Invent  50  to  100  or  1,000  wonderful  enres 
wrought  by  your  medicines,  giving  names  in  full,  with 
residences,  date,  etc.,  but  be  careful  to  not  blunder  into 
giving  any  real  name  of  any  person  living  in  the  same 
place.  (An  improvement  is  to  refer  specially  to  one  or 
two  persons,  and  have  an  ally  at  the  place,  to  receive  let¬ 
ters  of  inquiry,  and  write  false  letters  confirming  the 
story  you  tell  of  their  being  cured.)  If  you  connect  with 
your  medicine  a  touching  story  about  some  old  mythical 
person,  or  Indian,  or  South  American,  all  the  better. 
These  matters  arranged,  advertise  your  medicines 
largely.  Print  and  scatter  circulars,  pamphlets,  and  pic¬ 
tures  by  the  ton.  Call  for  agents,  and  let  them  give  away 
samples  of  your  medicine,  to  be  paid  for  if  it  does  good. 
You  may  begin  in  a  small  way  with  a  few  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  (printing  is  cheap  now),  but  five  or  ten  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  or  more  will  make  a  more  brilliant  show,  and  produce 
large  proportional  returns.  Result. — You  will  reach  a 
multitude  of  weak,  nervous,  ignorant  people  who  are 
slightly  ailing,  or  think  they  are.  They  will  take  your 
stimulating  or  tonic  preparations,  and  “feel  better” 
right  away.  They  will  believe  they  have  escaped  or  been 
cured  of  some  terrible  disease  (the  symptoms  of  which 
you  should  take  gcod  care  to  set  forth  vividly  in  your 
circulars).  Henceforth,  you  have  not  only  a  regular  cus¬ 
tomer,  but  one  who  will  sign  your  certificates  of  cure  as 
strong  as  you  can  write  them,  and  who  will  talk  up  the 
wonderful  virtues  of  your  medicines  to  others.  A  dozen 
of  your  bottles  or  packages,  costing  you  less  than  a 
dollar  for  the  whole,  if  given  away  in  any  neighborhood, 
will  find  you  one  or  two  ardent  customers,  and  thence¬ 
forth  you  may  depend  upon  the  annual  sale  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  bottles  or  parcels,  at  $1,  $2,  or  $3  each— the  price  to 
depend  upon  the  skill  you  use  (or  buy  of  some  penny-a- 
liner)  in  writing  up  the  medicines.  The  druggist  of  the 
town,  as  your  “agent,”  will  of  course  help  scatter  the 
mediciue  if  you  give  a  liberal  profit.  If  you  set  aside 
three  quarters  of  the  receipts  to  cover  cost  of  bot¬ 
tles,  advertising,  commissions  to  retailers  or  agents,  etc., 
you  will  still  have  a  net  profit  of  say  $50  a  year  from  each 
town  where  your  medicine  is  well  introduced.  If  you 
only  secure  1,000  such  towns  in  the  whole  country,  you 
still  get  the  modest  income  of  $50,000  a  year!  Do  you 
ask,  “Is  this  all  true  ? ”  We  answer,  that  this  Is  a  fair 
history  of  the  patent-medicine  business— 
with  the  variations  of  pills  which  give  relief  to  some 
cases,  and  opiates  which  under  the  name  of  soothing 
syrups,  etc.,  give  quiet  to  young  and  obi  babies  at  the 
expense  of  future  health.  We  have  several  other  recipes 
in  reserve  to  give. 

SUNDRY  HUMBIKSS.-Ouv  newer 
readers  keep  inquiring  about  the  trustworthiness  of 
this,  that,  and  the  other  doctor  for  various  diseases. 
We  answer,  that  every  so-called  physician,  every 
medical  institute,  or  college,  or  association  that 
advertises  medicines  or  medi.cal  advice,  by  circular 
or  otherwise,  is  a  quack — in  short.,  a  swindle.  The 
whole  tribe  of  those  who  advertise  “marriage 
guides,”  “  female  medicines,”  “  advice  to  the  young,” 
“  errors  of  youth,”  “  eye  doctors,”  “  car  doctors,”  “  con- 
snmption-curers,”  “cancer  doctors  or  medicines,”  etc., 
etc.,  are  positively  quacks  and  impostors,  to  whom  it  is 
unsafe  to  address  even  a  letter  of  inquiry . A  lot 
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of  letters  from  various  places  in  Texas  show  that  the 
quack  Dr.  F.  E.  Andrews,  of  Lexington  avenue  N.  Y., 
alias  Albany,  N.  Y..  is  just  now  vigorously  operating  in 
that  State  with  his  humbugs,  his  “Good  Samaritan," 
“  American  College  of  Health,”  etc.,  etc.  “  Dr  H.  M. 
Brown,"  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  may  be  Andrews  under  an¬ 
other  name,  or  a  brother  quack.  Let  them  both  alone, 
and  burn  all  their  circulars  that  are  thrust  into  your 

hands . Five  hundred  letters  of  commendation  will 

not  whitewash  “  Rev.  Edward  Wilson  ”  into  anything 
less  than  an  old  swindler.  The  “  Golden  Remedies,” 

inquired  about  by  several,  are  nonsensical  quackery . 

Our  Humbug  Drawer  for  this  month  contains  43  differ¬ 
ent  names  ol  swindlers.  The  “263  Lottery  of  the  Free 
City  of  Hamburg  ”  is  a  swindle,  at  least  so  far  as  any 

agency  in  the  U.  S.  is  concerned . The  “  N.  Y.  Loan 

Brokers'  Union,”  R.  H.  Lewis,  manager,  4  Bond  street, 

N.  Y.,  is  a  humbug,  as  before  stated _  Pardee,  of 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  was  still  selling  his  humbug  tick¬ 
ets,  etc.,  as  late  as  October  22d.  Why  don't  the  good 
people  of  Binghamton  drive  this  nuisance  out  of  their 
midst  1  They  are  in  danger  of  getting  as  bad  a  reputa¬ 
tion  as  New  York _ Don’t  be  humbugged  into  sending 

money  for  watches  to  any  but  well-known,  reputable  par¬ 
ties.  A  large  share  of  that  sent  to  our  large  cities  in 
answer  to  circulars  is  never  heard  of  again,  and  so  much 
of  it  as  is  heard  from  is  poorly  recompensed.  The  stories 
about  failing  firms,  etc.,  etc.,  is  all  humbug.  Good 
watches,  like  good  gold  coin,  never  go  begging  cus¬ 
tomers  at  half-price  . No  decent  person  of  common 

sense  will  give  the  slightest  heed  to  the  circulars  of  C. 
Sheldon  &  Co.,  Hoboken,  N.  J„  or  any  one  of  his  class 
who  pretend  to  be  such  great  friends  to  the  married  and 

knferentially,  to  the  vicious  unmarried . To  T.  E.,  ol 

Pennsylvania,  and  others:  These  various  eye-doctors, 
eye-sight  restorers,  etc.,  are  merely  advertisers  of  cheap 
spectacles.  Go  to  the  nearest  village,  and  you  can  try 
and  be  fitted  with  glasses  every  way  as  good,  at  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  cost,  and  with  more  certainty.  We  are  tired 
of  chasing  tip  every  advertising  swindle  of  this  kind  after 
having  looked  into  merits  of  a  score  or  more  of  them, 

and  find  them  all  de-merits . To  E.  H.  M.,  New  York  : 

No  circular  was  inclosed.  The  syrup  is  doubtless 
quackery.  The  swindling  fraternity  have,  in  one  way  and 
another,  got  the  P.  O.  address  of  most  persons  in  the 
U.  S.  They  sell  and  “swap  ”  lists  of  these  names  among 

themselves  and  with  quack-doctors,  etc . The 

“Queer"  or  “Sawdust”  swindlers  are  brisk  at  work, 
adopting  a  great  variety  of  names  to  deceive  the  P.  O. 
people,  who  try  to  keep  letters  from  those  known  or  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  cheats.  The  fellow  operating  in  this  line 
sends  out,  among  others,  the  following  names  as  his  ad 
dr  ss :  At  34  Amity  street ,  N.  Y.— H.  L  Barnard;  K.  P. 
Douglass;  Geo.  Savory  ;  L.  F.  Harness  ;  ML  Keiley  ; 
N.  L.  Werner;  F.  II.  Park;  L.  P.  Benchley ;  H.  J. 
Keene;  Chas.  W.  Young;  K.  G.  Pott;  H.  W.  Elston; 
E  S  Hale  ;  L.  F.  Stark  ;  Elbert  Putnam  ;  G.  E.  Sturtevant; 
F.  P.  Walters ;  G.  L.  Demey  ;  Ben.  L.  Crowe.  At  609  Broad¬ 
way.— Col.  James  Warlow  ;  Thos.  Jackson  ;  E.  C.  Catlin  ; 
OtisT.  Bcnger ;  S  W.  Westervelt;  K.  M.  Walters;  Isaac 
S.  Lewis;  Edwin  Virgil ;  Arthur  Debenham,  190  Broad¬ 
way.  Al-o  Reid,  Delafield  &  Co.,  88  Broadway,  N.  Y., 
and  New  Haven,  Ct. ;  David  W.  Coles,  267  3d  ave. ;  Myron 
F.  Brittell  &  Co.,  30  Bond  st. ;  W.  n.  Malcolm,  63  4th 
ave.,  etc.,  etc.  All  the  above  use  essentially  the  same 
circulars . We  have  not  room  for  a  lot  more  of  hum¬ 

bugs  on  hand,  but  will  renew  the  war  upon  them  in  the 
next  volume,  and,  as  hitherto,  we  expect  to  shield  at 
least  all  our  readers  from  swindlers,  and  through  them 
many  other  people. 

Parsnip  Seed. — “C.  C.  M.”  Leave  the 
roots  in  the  ground  until  spring,  then  dig.  Select 
the  best,  and  set  them  out  to  bear  seed.  If  there  are  wild 
parsnips  in  the  neighborhood,  there  is  danger  that  they 
will  cross  with  the  cultivated  ones,  and  deteriorate  the 
seed.  This  may  have  been  the  cause  of  your  trouble. 

Evcrgreen.Trces  from  (he  Woods. 

—  W.  Oldfield,  Canada.  Evergreens  from  the  woods  need 
care  the  first  year.  Take  them  up  and  set  them  in  rows 
close  together,  and  put  over  a  rough  shelter— a  rail  plat 
form,  covered  with  boughs,  and  a  foot  or  two  above  the 
trees,  will  answer.  Those  that  survive  a  season  under 
this  treatment,  maybe  set  out  the  next  year,  and  be  quite 
sure  to  live.  Yon  can  judge  whether  it  would  be  cheaper 
for  you  to  take  this  trouble,  or  to  purchase  trees  at  the 
price  named. 

Cannas. — “L.  A.  G.,”  Vernon,  N.  Y.  The 
roots  should  be  dug  before  the  stems  are  fairly  cut  down 
by  frost.  When  the  stems  are  subjected  to  hard  frost,  the 
roots  soon  decay.  We  find  that  the  roots  do  not  keep 
well  in  the  cellar,  and  shall  try  them  in  a  drier  place . 

Borers. — “  J.  K.  B.”  We  doubt  the  efficacy 
of  any  externa'  application  after  the  borer  has  entered 


the  tree.  They  may  be  of  use,  at  the  proper  season,  to 
prevent  the  deposition  of  eggs.  Remove  the  earth  around 
the  base  of  the  trees,  and  search  for  the  holes.  Often 
they  may  be  cut  out  with  a  knife,  but  if  they  have  entered, 
too  deeply,  a  wire-probe  must  be  used.  Sometimes  it  is 
necessary  to  cut  the  wood  away  with  a  gouge,  before  the 
grub  is  reached,  but  the  cutting  will  not  be  equal  in  in¬ 
jury  to  that  done  by  the  borer.  Well-rotted  stable  manure, 
ashes,  or  lime  are  best  manures. 

Ciroiind-Vinery.— “  W.  O.,”  Quebec.  We 
do  not  know  of  any  one  who  has  tried  to  grow  exotic 
grapes  in  ground-vineries  so  far  north,  but  we  think  the 
probabilities  are  in  favor  of  success.  We  figured  the 
ground-vinery  in  June,  1866. 

Vinegar  Eols.— “H.  L.  D.,”  Oswego,  N. 
Y.  The  so-called  eels  are  worms,  and  are  called  by  natu¬ 
ralists  Anguillula  aceti.  There  are  several  species,  some 
being  found  in  vinegar,  some  in  porter  and  other  ferment¬ 
ed  liquors,  and  others  in  wet  moss  and  moist  earth.  The 
only  way  that  we  know  of,  to  get  rid  of  them,  is  to  heat 
the  vinegar  to  the  boiling  point,  but  it  is  not  likely  that 
this  will  prevent  others  from  breeding  after  a  while.  The 
manner  of  the  production  and  reproduction  of  low  forms 
of  animal  life  related  to  these  vinegar  eels  is  a  subject  of 
scientific  controversy,  and  one  too  wide  for  our  limits. 

Fesiclies  for  Canada.— “  W.  O.,”  Que¬ 
bec.  Probably  no  variety  of  peach  will  endure  your  win¬ 
ters,  no  matter  how  well  protected  by  evergreens  When 
the  mercury  goes  12°  below  zero,  the  fruit  buds  are  usually 
destroyed.  You  can  grow  peaches  in  boxes  or  tubs,  and 
remove  them  to  the  cellar  in  winter.  We  can  not  answer 
the  other  question. 

Spreading'  Ulannre.— “  J.  C.,”Ridgway, 
Minn.,  asks  if  it  is  best  to  spread  manure  direct  from  the 
wagon  in  the  fall  of  the  year  for  plowing  in  for  corn,  or 
let  it  lie  in  heaps.— Don’t  by  any  means  let  it  lie  in  heaps, 
but  spread  direct  from  the  wagon.  It  saves  labor,  and 
the  ground  is  more  equally  fertilized. 

Cross-Harrowing.—”  M.  B.,”  Brush  Val¬ 
ley,  Pa.,  sends  us  a  method  by  which  he  cross-harrowed 
his  field  with  only  half  as  much  turning  of  the  team  as  by 
the  usual  method.  He  commenced  at  one  corner  and 
crossed  the  field  diagonally  to  the  opposite  corner,  turned 
to  the  left  and  returned,  then  turned  at  right  angles  until 
he  reached  the  edge  of  the  field  at  his  left  hand,  then  re¬ 
turned  alongside  of  his  first  stroke  to  the  end  of  it.  then 
turned  at  right  angles  until  he  reached  the  fence  at  his 
left  hand  again,  and  so  on,  going  continually  round  the 
field  diagonally,  when  he  finished  at  a  corner,  and  the 
ground  had  been  passed  over  twice  and  no  hoof-inarks 
were  left  on  the  field. 

Cord-wood  Stick*  for  Basiy.— Those 
Northern  farmers  who  put  sixty  pounds  of  wood  in  the 
bales  of  hay  sent  to  Texas,  which  the  Texan  planters 
think  not  so  kind  treatment  as  they  might  naturally  be 
led  to  expect,  should  remember  that  though  such  con¬ 
duct  may  be  profitable,  it  is  not  neighborly. 

Lolling  of  the  Tongue.— “  L.  W.  W.,” 
Defiance  Co.,  Ohio,  informs  “  O.  C.  S.”  how  to  cure  a 
horse  that  carries  his  tongue  out— viz.  :  Rivet  a  section 
of  a  knife  from  a  mowing-machine  on  his  bit;  dull  the 
edges,  and  make  everything  smooth.  The  knife  running 
up  in  his  mouth  prevents  him  from  drawing  his  tongue 
far  enough  back  to  get  it  over  the  bit.  Carelessness  in 
breaking  colts  is  the  cause  of  it.  ne  has  just  finished 
breaking  a  colt  that  had  this  habit.  He  broke  him  by 
taking  a  strong  rubber  tape,  sewing  a  buckle  on  one  end, 
and  rnnning  it  through  the  rings  in  the  bit  and  over  his 
nose,  tight  enongh  to  hold  the  bit  up  against  the  roof  of 
his  mouth.  He  thinks  the  rubber  would  not  enre  an  old 
horse  of  the  habit,  although  he  never  tried  it;  but  the 
knife  will  prevent  it  as  long  ns  it  is  used. 

Iloudnn  Fowls. — “An  Old  Subscriber” 
asks  if  Houdan  fowls  have  muffles  in  front  of  the  neck 
as  shown  in  the  illustration  of  a  trio  in  the  Agriculturist 
of  March,  1871.— This  is  indispensable  in  pure-bred  fowls. 

Sundry  Questions. — “  Wm.  T.  O.,”  Bun- 
combeCo.,  N.  C.,  asks  as  follows— viz.  :  1st.  What  is  the 
difference  in  value  between  leached  and  unleached  wood- 
ashes  on  a  wheat  crop  1  2d.  What  is  the  best  way  of  re¬ 
ducing  bones  to  fine  dust  where  there  is  no  bone-mill? 
3d.  Is  not  $20  per  ton  sufficient  freight  on  fertilizers  for 
1,000  miles?  4th.  What  is  the  best  and  cheapest  way, 
and  what  is  the  cost,  of  transporting  a  mare  from  Liver¬ 
pool  to  North  Carolina  ?  6th.  What  is  the  cost  of  a  good 
drill  to  sow  seeds  and  fertilizers  at  the  same  time  ?  6th. 
What  is  the  chemical  operation  of  burnt  clay  used  as  a 
manure  for  turnips  ?  7th.  What  is  the  rate  of  import 


duty  on  English  farm  implements,  new  or  second-hand  ? 

—  Replies:  1st.  Uuleached  are  worth  double  the  leached, 
2d.  There  is  no  ready  way.  3d.  If  they  could  be  carried 
in  bulk  in  large  quantities,  Yes;  if  not,  No.  4th.  By 

I  steamer  to  New  York,  thence  by  steamer  to  Wilmington, 
N.  C.  The  passage  costs  from  $55,  gold,  upwards,  with 
fare  of  attendant.  $80,  and  feed  additional ;  total,  proba¬ 
bly  not  less  than  $200,  gold,  if  not  more.  5lh.  $90.  6th. 
Potash  is  released  and  rendered  soluble.  7th.  Forty  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

Question  for  Decision. — “J.  D.  H.”  asks 
the  following  question  :  At  an  agricultural  fair  a  pre¬ 
mium  is  offered  for  the  “  best  coop  of  chickens,  not  less 
than  three  varieties,  and  three  of  each.”  The  only  coop 
on  the  ground  that  contained  three  fowls  of  each  of  three 
varieties  was  one  with  five  light  Brahmas,  four  dark 
Brahmas,  and  three  half-bred  Iloudans.  Was  this  coop  en¬ 
titled  to  the  premium? — We  should  say  it  was,  unless 
the  judges,  as  they  sometimes  do,  reserved  the  right  to 
refuse  a  premium  when  in  their  opinion  the  specimens 
exhibited  are  unworthy.  But  unless  this  is  expressly  de¬ 
clared  and  understood,  it  leads  to  dissatisfaction  and  ill- 
feeling,  which  should  be  avoided. 

Cnisliing:  Bone*. — “Wm.  A.,”  Gainesville, 
Va.,  wants  to  know  all  about  crushing  and  reducing 
bones  for  manure,  and  if  a  two-horse  railway  power  is 
Fufflcient  to  run  a  bone-mill.— There  was  a  crusher  fig¬ 
ured  in  the  Agriculturist  of  November,  1871.  which  could  be 
run  by  such  a  power  if  the  number  of  stamps  were  re¬ 
duced  to  two  or  three.  The  ordinary  bone-mills  require 
five-horse  power  to  run  them.  The  methods  of  reducing 
bones  with  sulphuric  acid  or  with  alkalies  have  been 
so  often  described  that  almost  any  back  number  of  the 
Agriculturist  contains  one  or  other  equally  effective 
method. 

How  to  Iflnnnge  a  Eot  of  Cairo*. 

—  “Young  Farmer”  haB  a  lot  of  yearlings,  which  he 
wants  to  feed  as  cheaply  as  possible  on  corn-stalks  and 
corn,  ne  wants  information  on  the  subject. — We  once 
fed  twenty-four  head  of  calves  and  yearlings  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner:  A  shed,  fifty  feet  long,  was  furnished 
with  a  feeding  trough  to  which  access  could  be  had  from 
the  front.  The  trough  was  divided  into  partitions,  so 
that  the  animals  could  not  crowd  each  other,  and  each 
had  a  feeding  place  from  which  it  could  not  be  ejected  by 
the  others.  Corn-stalks  were  cut  and  wetted  and  mixed 
with  corn-meal  and  wheat-bran,  ground  together  in  equal 
parts,  and  salted ;  and  half  a  bushel  per  head  was  fed 
twice  a  day.  Each  animal  had  two  quarts  per  day  of  the 
meal  and  bran.  Plenty  of  straw  was  thrown  into  the 
shed,  and  none  removed  until  spring,  when  there  was 
three  feet  in  depth  of  well-rotted  manure  which  had  not 
frozen  at  all,  taken  out,  and  which  paid  for  all  the  feed 
the  calves  consumed.  Regular  currying,  and  exercise  in 
the  yard  through  the  day  when  they  wished,  kept  them 
in  good  health.  W e  know  of  no  better  plan. 


Books  Received, 


The  Polytechnic  and  The  Athencevm  are  both  new  col¬ 
lections  of  music,  the  first  containing  selections  for 
schools,  and  the  other  part-songs-  for  female  voices.  J. 
W.  Schemerhorn  &  Co.  $1.25  each. 

Object-teaching  Aids.  J.  W.  Schemerhorn  &  Co.,  New 
York,  send  a  catalogue  of  a  great  number  of  curious  and 
useful  appliances  for  the  instruction  of  children. 

Monteith's  Comprehensive  Geography.  A.  S.  Barnes  Ss 
Co.  send  us  a  copy  of  this  new  school-book,  which  has 
much  to  commend  it  to  teachers  and  others. 

Hobbs's  Architecture,  by  Isaac  H.  nobbs  &  Son.  Lippin- 
cott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  A  handsome  volume,  contain¬ 
ing  a  large  number  of  designs  in  various  styles  of  archi¬ 
tecture.  It  will  be  found  useful  to  architects  and  those 
who  intend  to  build. 

Dick's  Encyclopedia  of  Practical  Receipts ,  by  William  B. 
Dick,  published  by  Dick  &  Fitzgerald.  This  is  a  compi¬ 
lation  of  over  <>.000  receipts  or  recipes,  covering  every 
branch  of  art.  The  value  of  such  a  work,  like  that  of  a 
dictionary,  can  only  be  ascertained  from  actual  use.  The 
contents  seem  to  be  carefully  classified,  and  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  best  sources,  and  the  whole  is  presented 
in  a  handsome  volume  of  607  pages. 

The  Independent  Child's  Speller.  A  juvenile  book,  which 
teaches  a  child  to  spell  by  the  use  of  script,  or  writing 
letters,  which  allows  writing  to  be  taught  with  spelling. 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  25  cents. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States ,  with  a  concordance 
and  classified  index.  This  seems  to  be  a  most  carefully 
prepared  and  useful  work.  The  index  allows  reference 
to  be  readily  made  to  any  article  or  section.  The  author 
is  Charles  W.  Stearns,  M.D.  Published  by  Mason,  Baker 
&  Pratt,  New  York. 
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Trapping  the  Fox. — The  article  on  page 
461  was  lent  us  by  a  correspondent  whose  name  we  have 
lost.  He  promises  us  other  articles,  and  we  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  from  him. 

“  I  find  Throe  Papers  enough.” — 

So  says  one  who  isfortunately  able  to  supply  himself  with 
as  many  as  three  newspapers.  “  1  take  my  religious  pa¬ 
per,  for  of  course  everybody  wants  to  read  about  the  work 
of  his  own  denomination  ;  and  my  local  paper,  for  who 
wouldn’t  patronize  that  ?  and  the  American  Agriculturist, 
for  I  must  have  that ,  sure.  And  I  find  three  papers 
•nongh.”— We  commend  our  friend’s  selection. 

Steaming  Food. — “  R.  W.  B.,”  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  says  he  keeps  1  horse,  2  cows,  and  100  hens,  and 
asks  what  is  the  best  plan  of  steaming  food  for  them. — 
We  would  not  steam  at  all.  It  will  not  pay  for  such  a 
small  stock.  If  thought  desirable  to  cook  the  food,  we 
would  pour  boiling-hot  water  on  the  chopped  hay  or  straw, 
and  cover  it  up  tight  for  a  few  hours.  The  simplest  way 
to  cook  meal  is  to  boil  the  water,  and  then,  while  it  is  still 
boiling  on  the  fire,  stir  in  the  meal,  gradually,  a  little  at 
a  time,  and  let  it  boil  until  it  is  well  cooked  and  converted 
into  pudding. 

How  to  Hake  Ten  Acres  Pay.— 

11 R.  W.  B.,”  who  asks  about  steaming,  also  says  :  “  I  do 
business  in  the  city,  and  live  about  10  miles  out  on  a 
railroad,  and  am  trying  desperately  hard  to  make  my 
place  often  acres  pay  part  of  ray  family  expenses,  but  have 
not  had  much  encouragement  yet.” — We  do  not  think 
steaming  food  for  your  small  stock  will  help  matters. 
Food  is  much  cheaper  than  labor.  Better  devote  the  time 
and  labor  to  making  the  land  clean,  rich,  and  highly  pro¬ 
ductive.  As  a  rulo,  a  man  can  not  do  business  in  the  city, 
and  carry  on  a  farm  or  market-garden  to  advantage  at  the 
same  time. 

The  Report  of  the  Bepartment 
of  Agriculture  for  October  contains  the  usual  crop 
statistics,  but  these  fall  into  insignificance  by  the  side  of 
an  article  by  the  Commissioner  himself,  upon  the  “  Cul¬ 
tivation  and  Hybridization  of  Wheat.”  The  profundity 
of  the  physiological  knowledge  there  displayed  would 
amaze  us,  were  we  not  blinded  by  the  dazzling  brilliancy 
of  the  style  in  which  it  is  conveyed.  We  at  home  expect 
nothing  better,  but  what  must,  scientific  men  abroad  think 
of  such  stuff  as  this  in  an  official  document  ?  The  chemist 
tells  us  about  zinc  tree-labels,  written  upon  with  a  copper 
solution,  which  may  be  new  to  him,  though  not  to  others. 
The  microscopist  informs  us  that,  when  weeds  and  brush¬ 
wood  arc  burned,  “caustic  potash”  is  liberated.  Then 
there  is  an  account  of  Prussian  experiments  in  crossing 
the  Zebu  or  Brahmin  cattle  upon  European  stock.  The 
Department  docs  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  such  crosses 
were  made  in  this  country  years  ago,  and  that  grades  are 
still  being  raised  which  are  highly  valued.  The  Prussian 
account,  allowed  to  pass  without  comment,  would  give 
the  reader  an  impression  that  the  grades  were  nearly 
worthless.  But  this  is  a  wonderful  Department. 

A  I>ry  Well. — “  J.  M.  S.,”  Yonkers,  has  a 
well  run  dry  for  the  first  time  ;  what  shall  he  do  with  it  ? 
—Dig  it  deeper ;  this  is  the  best  season  for  doing  it.  Put 
a  wooden  curb  inside  the  stone-work,  and  wedge  it  tight. 
Dig  the  new  well  of  a  diameter  equal  to  the  lining  of  the 
old  well  uutil  water  is  reached,  when  it  should  he  stoned 
np  a  foot  or  two  higher  than  the  old  bottom.  The  curb 
should  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  new  lining  reaches  it. 
It  is  not  probable  that  the  water  will  fail  again. 

Pumping  toy  “  Clock«Work.”  — 

“L.,”  Brooklyn,  Ct.,  asks  if  there  is  any  machine  of  half 
or  a  whole  horse-power,  that  could  be  wound  up  by  a 
horse,  and  that  would  saw  wood  or  pump  water  or  cut 
feed. — Such  a  thing  is  impracticable,  for  the  reason  that 
no  power  is  absolutely  gained  by  employing  machinery, 
and  a  horse-power  would  require  ahorse  constantly  work¬ 
ing  to  keep  it  in  motion.  If  power  is  to  be  stored  up,  a3 
in  “clock-work,”  by  elevating  weights  quickly,  to  run 
down  slowly,  it  would  take  10  horses  working  one  hour 
to  make  one  horse-power  for  ten  hours,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  power  lost  by  friction,  so  that  no  gain  is  made,  except 
in  time  only.  A  boy  with  a  taste  for  mechanics  might 
use  clock-work  to  churn  with,  for  amusement,  but  for 
practical  use  it  will  “  cost  more  than  it  comes  to.” 

To  Kill  Moss  on  Fmit-Trees. — 

There  is  nothing  better  than  carbolic  soap  and  lye.  We 
have  used  it  on  apple,  pear,  peach,  and  cherry  trees  with 
manifest  advantage.  It  will  kill  every  particle  of  moss 
or  parasitic  growth  of  any  kind  that  it  touches.  Apply 
it  at  any  time.  Lye  alone  will  answer,  but  we  prefer  to 
add  carbolic  soap  to  it.  The  lye  need  not  be  so  strong. 
The  poorest  soft-wood  ashes  will  answer  for  making  the 
leach.  We  use  the  lye  simply  as  we  would  water  to  dis¬ 


solve  the  carbolic  soap — say  half  a  pound  of  soap  to  a 
three-gallon  pail  of  boiling  lye.  It  may  be  applied  to 
the  trunks  of  old  trees  while  boiling-hot.  Use  a  swab 
or  a  large  paint-brush.  Go  over  the  trunk  and  all  the 
large  branches.  It  will  kill  the  eggs  and  larvae  of  insects 
as  well  as  the  moss,  and  will  greatly  improve  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  trees.  Try  it. 

Foil-Evil. — “C.  F.  K.,”  St.  Joe,  Mo.,  wauts 
a  remedy  for  poll-evil  in  a  young  mare. — Apply  a  poultice 
of  linseed-mcal  or  boiled  carrots  to  the  tumor  until  it 
suppurates,  when  it  should  be  washed  often  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  one  dram  of  chloride  of  zinc  in  a  quart  of  water 
until  it  heals.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  use  the  knife, 
but  this  is  unsafe  in  unpracticed  hands.  A  cloth  dipped 
in  tar  should  be  kept  over  the  wound,  and  a  breast-strap 
should  be  used  instead  of  a  collar. 

Feeding  Figs  and  Fomltry  on 

mouse  Refuse.— In  reference  to  an  article  in  regard 
to  feeding  pigs  on  city  swill,  which  appeared  recently  in 
the  Agriculturist,  a  correspondent  at  Philadelphia  sug¬ 
gests  that  it  might  be  more  profitable  to  feed  it  to  poultry. 
Probably  the  better  plan  would  bo  to  keep  both  pigs  and 
poultry.  In  Philadelphia  he  says  there  are  several  par¬ 
ties  who  do  nothing  els  3  but  collect  swill  and  feed  hogs, 
some  to  the  number  of  several  hundred,  and  the  pork  is 
sold  in  market  at  as  high  a  price,  and  gives  as  good  satis¬ 
faction,  as  any  other. 

Severs*!  t^jaestiosas. — “Is  old  plaster  as 
good  as  that  freshly  ground?  ” — There  is  a  very  general 
opinion  that  it  is  not.  There  is  no  chemical  change,  and 
we  believe  it  is  just  as  good,  provided  it  is  kept  dry  and 
does  not  adhere  together  in  lumps.  “  Is  salt  a  valuable 
manure  ?  ” — Sometimes  it  has  a  wonderful  effect  on 
wheat  and  barley,  and,  when  cheap,  is  well  worth  ex¬ 
perimenting  with.  It  is  generally  beneficial  on  mangel- 
wurzel.  Average  quantity,  four  to  five  bushels  per  acre, 
sown  broadcast.  “  Is  it  well  to  mix  salt  with  guano  ?  ” — 
If  salt  is  cheap.  Yes— say  200  lbs.  ammoniacal  guano  and 
100  lbs.  salt  per  acre.  “  Is  nitrate  of  soda  as  good  as  ni¬ 
trate  of  potash  ?  ” — No ;  but  it  is  far  cheaper,  and  better 
in  proportion  to  cost. 

Water  in  Taaraaips  and.  other 
ESoot3.— When  fresh  from  the  field,  common  white 
turnips  (the  bulbs)  contain  about  94  per  cent  of  water; 
Aberdeens,  92  per  cent;  ruta-bagas,  90  per  cent,  and 
mangel-wurzel,  88  per  cent.  The  amount  varies  some¬ 
what,  according  to  the  rapidity  of  growth,  size,  etc.,  but 
the  above  figures  are  not  far  from  the  average  when 
these  roots  are  growing  in  the  field  or  are  in  a  fresh 
state.  After  they  have  been  gathered  and  exposed  for 
some  time,,  they  may  contain  one  or  two  per  cent  less. 

Frice  of’Fiare  Colts  wold  Sheep.— A 

gentleman  in  Pennsylvania  complains  of  the  high  prices 
asked  for  thorough-bred  Cotswold  sheep  by  some  of  the 
breeders  who  advertise  in  the  American  Agriculturist. 
He  says :  “  I  am  asked  §50  for  a  good  ram,  and  yet  two 
years  ago  I  bought  a  good  one,  direct  from  Canada ,  for 
$25,  and  will  now  sell  him  for  §15.  I  can  only  get  from 
$8  to  $10  for  yearling  rams.”— That  may  well  be.  A 
sheep  “  direct  from  Canada,”  no  matter  how  good  he 
might  appear  to  be,  would,  in  all  probability,  bo  at  best 
only  a  grade,  and  would  be  dear  at  $25.  There  are  very  few 
breeders  of  pure  animals  either  in  England,  Canada,  or 
the  United  States.  What  our  correspondent  wants  is  a 
ram  “  direct”  from  a  responsible  breeder,  and  not  from 
Canada  or  elsewhere.  Fifty  dollars  is  quite  a  reasonable 
price  for  a  good,  thorough-bred  Cotswold  ram.  Our  cor¬ 
respondent  would  smile  to  hear  a  Canadian  say  he  got 
a  Chester  White  pig  direct  from  Pennsylvania. 

Sowing  Flaster  in  the  Winter,— 

When  plaster  is  cheap  and  the  mill  is  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  farm,  and  you  have  no  convenient 
place  to  stow  away  the  plaster,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  draw 
it  in  the  winter  and  sow  it  on  the  clover  at  once.  If 
there  is  not  too  much  snow  on  the  land  this  can  easily 
be  done.  Our  own  plan  is  to  put  a  boy  to  drive,  and  a 
man  on  each  side  the  wagon-box,  and  one  behind,  and 
scatter  the  plaster  with  a  free  hand  as  the  horses  walk 
along.  We  sow  two  to  three  bushels  per  acre.  A  little 
of  the  plaster  may  be  carried  off  by  the  melting  snow  in 
spring,  or  blown  to  the  fences  with  the  drifting  snow, 
but  not  enough  to  occasion  any  serious  loss.  And  it  is 
certainly  a  great  convenience  to  draw  plaster  on  a  sleigh 
rather  than  in  the  spring,  when  the  roads  are  almost  im¬ 
passable,  and  the  fields  so  soft  that  you  can  not  take  a 
team  on  to  them  without  injury. 

Eice  oil  Dogs. — Our  young  farmer  friend 
Harmon,  of  Ogden,  N.  Y„  who  reads  the  Agriculturist  and 
believes  in  it,  is  in  trouble  and  thinks  we  can  help  him. 
He  has  a  valuable  and  favorite  shepherd  dog  that  has  had 


the  distemper,  and  is  now  troubled  with  lice.  He  wants 
to  know  how  to  kill  them.  Nothing  is  easier.  Get  some 
carbolic  soap  and  dissolve  quarter  of  a  pound  in  a  gallon 
of  boiling  soft  water,  and  when  cool  enough  to  bear  the 
hands  in,  wash  the  dog  all  over  with  it.  Put  on  some 
old  clothes,  get  a  sponge,  and  make  a  thorough  job  of  it, 
wetting  every  part  of  the  dog,  and  rubbing  it  into  the 
hair.  If  the  work  is  well  done  one  dressing  will  kill 
all  the  lice,  but  if  after  three  or  four  days  any  lice  are 
found  on  the  dog,  wash  him  again.  This  is  a  far  better 
and  safer  remedy  than  mercurial  ointment. 

White 'Wire-Work:. — The  useful  and  in¬ 
genious  articles  made  of  white  wire,  described  last 
month  on  page  425,  are  made  by  Woods,  Sherwood  & 
Co.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  who  have  a  patent  for  the  process. 
As  in  the  article  referred  to,  it  was  mentioned  that  the 
French  make  articles  beautiful  in  form  of  comparatively 
cheap  materials,  some  have  inferred  that  the  wire-work 
was  of  foreign  origin.  It  is  due  to  Messrs.  W.,  S.  &  Co. 
to  say  that  the  manufacture  is  a  purely  American  one, 
and  instead  of  being  imported  large  quantities  of  tho 
goods  are  sent  abroad. 

Fine  Fruit. — The  collections  of  apples  and 
pears  from  Ellwangcr  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  have 
formed  an  attractive  feature  at  many  of  the  fall  fairs. 
Messrs.  E.  &  B.  not  only  raise  fine  trees,  but  large 
quantities  of  fruit  of  a  perfection  of  form  and  beauty 
of  color  and  bloom  not  often  seen  at  exhibitions.  'That 
the  beauty  of  the  fruit  is  more  than  skin-deep  we  can 
attest,  having  received  some  samples  sent  to  convince  us 
of  the  same. 

Fainting-  Himplesaaeiatts  amd  Ma¬ 
chines.— We  know  of  nothing  so  cheap  and  so  easily 
applied  as  crude  petroleum.  Put  on  all  the  wood  will 
absorb.  Cover  the  whole  implement  or  machine  with 
it — wood  and  iron  both.  It  will  keep  the  iron  from 
rusting.  So  not  mix  anything  with  it.  If  you  prefer  to 
use  a  paint,  you  can  get  it  ready  for  use  at  the  painter’s. 
Give  it  time  to  dry. 

SBest  Food  for  a  '5r©ussg-  Pi,”-.— 
“A.  R.”  There  is  nothing  better  than  fresh  slummed 
milk  and  cooked  corn-meal.  Stir  the  hot  corn-pudding 
into  the  milk,  and  feed  warm,  but  be  careful  that  the 
pudding  is  well  broken  up  and  mixed  with  the  milk,  so 
that  there  shall  be  no  lumps  or  balls  of  hot  pudding  to 
scald  the  pig. 

Chip  Masaiare. — The  chips  themselves  are 
worth  little  or  nothing  for  manure.  Better  rake  them 
out  and  burn  them.  The  finer  particles  are  good  to 
spread  on  the  grass  in  an  apple  orchard,  or  it  may  be 
used  as  mulch.  Wo  are  afraid  to  use  chip  manure  about 
pear-trees,  as  it  favors  the  growth  of  fungus. 

Mow  to  Keep  Cider  Sweet. — A  cor¬ 
respondent  says :  Use  only  sound  apples.  Make  the  cider 
when  the  weather  is  almost  cold  enough  to  freeze  the 
apples.  Expose  the  cider  during  freezing  weather,  and 
stir  it  till  the  whole  cf  it  is  reduced  as  near  the  freezing 
point  as  possible  without  freezing.  Then  barrel  it,  bung 
up  tight,  and  place  it  in  a  cellar  kept  nearly  down  to  the 
freezing  point.  As  long  as  you  can  keep  it  cold  enough 
it  will  not  ferment,  and  as  long  as  it  does  not  ferment  it 
will  remain  sweet. 

What  Moots  to  Feed  First. — The 
White  Strap-leaved  turnip  and  similar  varieties  should 
be  fed  first,  then  such  kinds  as  the  Yellow  Aberdeen.  Tho 
different  varieties  of  Swede  turnip  or  ruta-bagas  should 
not  be  fed  until  after  the  former  kinds  are  gone.  They 
are  in  their  prime  from  February  to  April.  Mangel 
wurzel  and  other  beets  should  be  reserved  to  the  last. 

Bean  Straw. — If  well-cured  and  free  froa. 
mildew,  the  pods  and  leaves  of  bean  straw  make  excel, 
lent  fodder  for  sheep  and  cows.  If  you  have  only  a  little 
bean  straw  do  not  feed  it  all  out  at  once,  butreserve  it  to 
feed  occasionally,  by  way  of  a  change. 

A  New  Agricultural  Implement 

House. — Mr.  George  W.  Carr  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Hobson, 
for  a  longtime  withR.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  have  established 
the  firm  of  Carr  &  Hobson,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
the  agricultural  implement  business  ct  56  Beekman  st. 

Christmas-Tree  ISosettes. — There  are 
several  devices  for  decorating  Christmas  trees,  and  none 
prettier  than  these  rosettes.  By  ingenious  combinations 
of  brilliant-colored  papers  and  exceedingly  neat  work¬ 
manship,  a  very  pleasing  and  ornamental  effect  is  pro¬ 
duced,  and  more  cheaply  than  by  most  other  decorations. 
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Free. 

A  MOST  BEAUTIFUL 

CHEOMO 

Richly  worth  Ten  Dollars ;  A  Perfect 
Copy  of  an  Original  $400  Painting, 
by  B.  F,  Reinhart,  entitled 

Brewing,” 

PRESENTED 

To  Every  Subscriber  to  the  American 
Agriculturist  for  1873. 

A  Splendid  Ornament  for  every  Home. 

The  above  fine  gift  is  completed,  and  is 
being  supplied  as  fast  as  they  can  be  worked 
(about  5,000  a  week),  to  subscribers  in  the  order 
the  names  have  been  received  for  1873.  It  is  a 
beautiful  ornament  that  will  greatly  please 
everybody.  It  is  printed  in  1G  colors,  which 
give  the  exact  shading  of  the  original  painting, 
so  perfectly  that  it  is  just  as  good  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes,  and  few  persons  can  tell  th  e 
copy  from  the  original.  The  last  printing 
gives  a  canvas  impression  so  perfectly  that  the 
Chromo  lias  all  the  appearance  of  an  oil  paint¬ 
ing  on  canvas. 

The  cost  of  putting  this  on  16  stones  has 
been  large,  but  this  being  done,  by  printing 
copies,  the  Publishers  are  able  to 
present  a  copy  to  every  subscriber  for  1873.  It  is 
a  perfect  Gem,  11  by  13  inches  inside  the  frame. 

Eiflg  The  Picture  will  ho  given  to  every 
subscriber  for  1873  (new  or  old),  whether  com¬ 
ing  singly  at  $1.50  each,  or  in  Clubs  of  Four  for 
$5,  or  Clubs  of  Ten  at  $1.20  each,  or  in  Clubs 
of  Twenty  or  more  at  $1  each.  Subscribers  in 
Premium  Clubs  will  also  he  entitled  to  it.  Any 
and  every  subscriber  for  all  of  1873,  whenever 
received,  will  he  entitled  to  this  picture,  on  re¬ 
mitting  the  25  cents  to  pay  for  mounting,  pack¬ 
ing,  and  postage.  The  picture  will  he  deliver¬ 
ed  at  the  Office,  unmounted,  free  of  charge,  or 
if  mounted,  for  15  cents  extra.  If  to  go  by 
mail,  unmounted,  10  cents  must  be  sent  to 
cover  cost  of  packing  and  postage. 

It  will  be  mounted  on  heavy  binder'  s-board,  and 
Varnished,  ready  for  use,  even  without  any  frame, 
or  for  putting  into  a  frame,  for  15  cents  extra — 
that  Is,  for  25  cents  It  will  1»«> 
Mounted,  Varnished,  Packed,  and 
sent  Post-paid  to  subscribers  for  1873,  only. 

13. — The  American  Agriculturist  Chromo 
will  lie  delivered  : 

At  the  Office,  Unmounted, -Free. 

“  “  “  Mounted,  15  cents  extra. 

Sent  by  Mail,  Unmounted,  10  cents  extra. 

“  “  “  Mounted,  25  cents  extra. 

We  advise  ail  to  have  them  mounted  be¬ 
fore  leaving  the  office,  as  in  the  large  quanti¬ 
ties  we  put  up,  we  are  able  to  mount  them  for 


a  quarter  of  the  cost  of  doing  it  singly,  and. 
better  than  it  can  usually  be  done  elsewhere. 

GET  The  CHEOMO  By  EXPEESS. 

While  we  can  mail  the  Chromo  put  up  in 
extra  pasteboard  cases  with  safety’  it  will 
be  better  where  half  a  dozen  or  more  go.to  the 
same  place  to  have  them  put  in  one  parcel  and 
sent  by  express,  one  person  receiving  the  pack¬ 
age  and  distributing  them  to  others.  The  cost 
to  each  will  seldom  he  more  than  the  postage 
(10  cents  each),  and  where  there  arc  1  ;rge  clubs, 
the  express  charges  will  amount  to  only  a  few 
cents  each.  Where  this  is  done,  only  the  15 
cents  for  Mounting  will  be  required. 


And  Its  Beautiful 


FREE  CHROMO. 

READ  THIS. 

While  the  old  American  Agriculturist  is  their  “  first 
and  best  love,”  as  it  has  been  for  many  years  past, 
and  while  it  will  still  continue  to  receive  the  most 
earnest  attention  and  care  of  the  Publishers,  they 
are,  in  addition  to  this,  in  conjunction  with  an  able 
corps  of  assistants,  supplying  in  IIeabth  and 
Home  a  first-class  Weekly  Journal,  entirely  different 
from  the  American  Agriculturist.  It  is  beautifully 
Illustrated;  and  filled  with  a  high  order  of  useful 
and  interesting  reading  matter  for  all  classes,  in¬ 
cluding  a  special  department  for  BI©USE- 
35ES3PB3B2J5,  and  a  most  entertaining,  instruc¬ 
tive  CE2IS.1>1£EI^’S  Department,  filliug  two 
Illustrated  pages  or  more,  and  which  in  its  extent 
and  quality  stands  unrivaled,  and  forms  a  distinc¬ 
tive  feature  of  Hearth  and  Home.  (This  is  under 
the  special  care  of  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Mapes  Dodge,  the 
authoress  of  “Hans  Brinker,”  etc.,  and  one  of 
the  most  popular  writers  of  the  time.)  That  the 
Publishers  are  meeting  a  public  want  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  Hearth  and  Home  has  already 
risen  to  a  circulation  equaled  by  very  few  other 
Weekly  Jounials  in  the  entire  country,  and  it  has 
for  some  time  past  increased  more  than  twice  as 
fast  as  at  any  previous  period — and  this,  too,  in  the 
midst  of  the  absorbing  presidential  campaign. 

Edward  Eggleston,  whose  American 

Stories  of  the  “ Iioosicr  School- Master"  and  “  The 
JSnd  of  the  World  "  have  been  so  popular  that  tens 
of  thousands  of  copies  in  book  form  have  been  de¬ 
manded  by  the  public,  has  a  New  Amei-ican  Story 
far  advanced,  the  first  chapters  of  which  will  appear 
in  Hearth  and.  Home  the  first  of  t’.iis  month 
(December),  and  be  continued  in  that  Journal.  It 
promises  to  far  surpass  Mr.  Eggleston’s  previous 
popular  stories.  It  is  founded  on  facts,  and  its 
6cene  is  laid  in  one  of  the  newer  North-western 
States,  during  the  Immigration  fever  and  Land 
Speculation  of  a  dozen  years  ago,  and  aptly  illus¬ 
trates  Western  life  and  society  in  some  of  its 
striking  phases. — It  will  be  finely  Illustrated. 

But,  while  Hearth  and  Home  itself,  as  large, 
valuable,  and  as  finely  Illustrated  as  it  is,  is  sup¬ 
plied  at  the  low  rate  of  $3  a  year,  the  Publishers  are 
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happy  to  annouuce  that  they  will  have  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  gsrescntiug-  to  Every  Subscri¬ 
ber  tor  BS7Samostbeautiful  and  artistic  copy 
of  a  large,  CHARMING  PAINTING, 
which  is  every  way  equal  to  the  European  copies 
sold  for  $20  G©EH>,  each.  (Those  happen¬ 
ing  near  the  Office  are  invited  to  call  and  see  the 
picture.)  It  will  be  a  most  bcautifial  Or¬ 
nament  for  Every  Home.  The  two 
Chromos  supplied  with  the  American  Agriculturist 
and  Hearth  and  Home  will  not  only  give  great 
pleasure,  but  they  will  be  more  ornamental  to 
every  dwelling  containing  them  than  many  Oil 
Paintings  which  have  cost  Hundreds  of  Dollars. 
Yet  84  pays  for  both  Journals  from  now  to 
January  1st,  1874,  including  both  Chromos.  All 
new  subscribers  to  Hearth  and  Home  for  1873 
arriving  early  in  December  will  receive  the  remain¬ 
ing  numbers  of  that  Journal  for  this  year,  includ¬ 
ing  the  first  chapters  of  Edward  Eggleston’s  New 
Story,  without  extra  charge. 

The  Hearth  and  Home  Chromo  will  be  deliv¬ 
ered  at  the  office  free  of  charge,  beginning  some 
time  this  month,  in  the  order  in  which  subscrip¬ 
tions  have  been  received  for  1873.  If  to  be  sent  by 
mail,  unmounted,  20  cents  will  be  required  for  pack¬ 
ing  and  postage.  It  will  be  carefully  Mounted  on 
strong  Binder’s  Board,  and  Varnished,  ready  for  use 
with  or  without  a  frame,  for  30  cents.  We  repeat : 
Hearth  and  Home  Chromo  will  be  delivered 


At  the  office,  Unmounted, . Free. 

“  “  “  Mounted, . 30  cents  extra. 

If  sent  by  mail,  Unmounted, . .20  cents  extra. 

“  “  Mounted, . 50  cents  extra. 


We  advise  all  to  have  them  mounted  before  leaving 
the  office,  as  in  large  quantities  we  are  able  to  have 
them  mounted  for  a  quarter  of  the  cost  of  doing  it 
singly,  and  better  than  usually  done  elsewhere. 

Wherever  practicable,  it  is  best  to  have 
the  Chromos  mounted  at  the  office,  and  then  have 
them  go  by  EXPRESS.  If  several  persons  unite 
and  have  all  their  Chromos  sent  in  an  express 
parcel  to  one  of  their  number,  they  will  save  the 
20  cents  postage,  as  the  cost  by  express  will  be  but 
a  few  cents  each,  depending  upon  the  number  that 
go  to  one  place ;  and  pictures  of  this  size  ought 
to  go  by  Express  whenever  convenient. 


Worthy  of  Everybody’s 
Attention. 

The  fine  Premiums  offered  on  page  469  are  well 
worth  looking  into.  Over  14,000  Persons 
in  all  parts  of  this  country,  in  British  America,  in 
Australia,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  South  Africa, 
and  elsewhere,  have  each  obtained  one  or  more  of 
tliese  valuable  articles,  with  little  trouble,  by  simply 
collecting  a  list  of  subscribers.  This  has  been  done 
by  many  Children,  by  many  men  in  all  pursuits 
and  professions,  and  by  a  large  number  of  Ladies. 
See  “A  Good  Paying  Business,”  on  page  468. 


A  ««>©»  HOLIDAY  PRESENT 

for  your  wife,  or  your  best  friend,  will  be  easily  ob¬ 
tained  by  collecting  at  once  a  club  of  subscribers, 
and  thus  securing  a  desired  article  from  the  Pre¬ 
mium  List  on  page  469.  Hundreds  have  done  this 
annually  for  many  years  past. 


$66.67  to  $100.00  worth  of  En¬ 
gravings  for  One  Cent. — At  least  $10,000 
will  bo  expended  in  procuring  pleasing  and  instructive 
Engravings ,  of  fine  quality,  for  the  American  Agriculturist 
during  1873.  Every  subscriber  will  have  a  neatly- 
printed  copy  of  each  of  these,  in  the  pages  of  the  paper, 
in  addition  to  all  the  carefully  prepared  information 
given  in  the  reading  columns.  This  will  give  $66.G6% 
worth  of  engravings  for  every  cent  of  cost  at  $1.50  a 
year ;  or  $S0  worth  to  those  in  clubs  of  four  to  nine  at 
$1.23  each;  or  $S3.33J4  to  those  in  chibs  of  ten  to 
nineteen  at  $1.20  each;  or  $100  worth  for  each  Cent, 
to  those  in  clubs  of  twenty  or  more  at  $1  each.  In 
addition,  every  subscriber  will  be  presented  with  a 
perfect  copy  of  Reinhart’s  beautiful  $400  painting,  ‘ ‘ Mis¬ 
chief  Brewing ,”  which  will  he  a  charming  ornament  in 
any  home  —  a  picture  so  much  like  the  original  oil 
painting  that  none  but  experienced  artists  will  be  able 
to  detect  the  difference. 


Bee  Notes  for  December.  —  By  M.  Quinhy. 


We  have  a  little  more  anxiety  about  wintering  our  bees 
than  heretofore.  If  the  lesson  of  last  winter  is  not  lost, 
instead  of  a  calamity,  wo  may  yet  be  able  to  call  it  a 
blessing.  We  shall  investigate  closer  than  before,  and  if 
we  get  a  correct  idea,  we  can  expect  to  ward  off'  all  fatal 
consequences.  It  was  thought,  that  we  were  pretty  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  phases  of  winter  management. 
But  we  find  that  a  season  like  the  last  will  affect  bees  as 
they  have  not  been  before  in  forty  years.  It  was  not  the 
extreme  cold  so  much  as  the  length  of  time  it  was  con¬ 
tinued.  The  strong  wind  blew  through  every  crack.  The 
fatal  dysentery  was  attributed  to  various  causes.  Prob¬ 
ably  there  was  not  one  case  produced  in  the  absence  of 
protracted  cold.  With  the  experience  of  the  last  season 
in  view,  we  can  make  preparation  for  winter  with  confi¬ 
dence  that  all  will  he  right.  Watch  the  weather  a  little 
closer.  Arrange  so  that  the  bees  may  be  warmed  at  any 
time,  if  occasion  requires.  Everything  should  be  in 
readiness  to  put  the  bees  into  winter  quarters  the  first 
severe  weather.  If  put  in  the  house,  and  if  the  number 
of  stocks  is  less  than  fifty,  even  in  a  small  room,  they  will 
hardly,  in  a  winter  like  the  last,  keep  each  other  warm, 
unless  adjoining  a  room  with  a  fire,  or  in  a  cellar,  under 
a  room  with  fire.  They  would  hardly  keep  up  the  requi¬ 
site  heat  of  themselves  with  less  than  100  stocks.  A  large 
number  of  box-hives  in  a  room  should  be  inverted— mov¬ 
able-comb  hive  should  stand  right  side  up — as  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  up  too  much  heat  as  well  as  not  enough.  Let 
the  room  be  perfectly  dark. 

The  number  disposed  to  keep  bees  in  the  open  air,  Will 
be  much  less  than  heretofore.  But  last  winter  taught  us 
that  housed  bees  were  not  safe  without  artificial  heat. 
Many,  with  a  few  bees,  can  not  afford  the  expense  of  a 
special  room  or  cellar  for  winter  quarters,  and  would  like 
to  know  how  best  to  dispose  of  them,  with  the  least 
trouble  compatible  with  safety  outdoors.  I  examined 
some  apiaries  last  spring,  that  had  been  in  the  open  air, 
that  were  in  comparatively  good  condition.  The  hives 
were  brought  together  and  a  row  placed  near  the  ground, 
and  stratv  packed  bet.vreen  the  hives,  under  the  bottom 
and  on  the  top.  The  second  and  third  rows  were  packed 
on  these,  and  a  good  thick  packing  on  the  back  of  them. 
The  place  was  sheltered  by  surrounding  hills.  The  front 
side  of  the  hives  was  exposed  to  the  sun,  that  occasion¬ 
ally  warmed  them  a  little.  When  they  can  be  sheltered 
from  the  cold  winds,  such  a  situation  is  a  good  one.  If 
the  sun  is  warm  enough  to  melt  the  snow,  allow'  the  bees  to 
fly;  otherwise  keep  just  the  entrance  shaded,  allowing 
the  sun  to  shine  on  the  other  part  of  the  hive.  The 
weather  must  be  very  mild  w’hen  third,  and  even  second- 
rate  stocks  can  stand  safely  out  of  doors.  Bees  not  housed 
need  frequent  attention,  to  keep  the  ice  from  closing  the 
entrant*.  The  moisture  from  them  that  condenses  on  the 
side  of  the  hive  in  frost,  may  pass  off  through  holes  in 
the  top,  slowly,  without  freezing,  if  the  cap  is  filled  with 
some  absorbent  material.  With  a  proper  degree  of  heat, 
the  liquid  portion  of  their  food  probably  passes  off  in  the 
form  of  vapor,  leaving  the  more  solid  part  as  faeces,  w'hich 
can  he  retained  until  occasion  offers  for  flying  out  and 
voiding  them.  But  when  the  colony  is  kept  a  long  time 
in  a  cold  state,  the  warmth  of  the  bees  is  insufficient  to 
drive  off  the  liquid  portion,  which  accumulates  in  the  form 
of  faeces  so  rapidly  that  the  bees  can  not  retain,  and 
they  leave  the  cluster  in  the  hive,  during  severe  weather, 
to  void  it,  very  often  besmearing  each  other  and  the 
combs.  When  bees  and  combs  are  badly  soiled,  the  bees 
become  greally  reduced,  and  are  seldom  worth  anything. 
This  state  of  things  must  be  prevented  by  keeping  them 
warm  occasionally,  if  not  continually.  It  maybe  neces¬ 
sary  to  bring  them  to  a  warm,  dark  room  for  a  few  hours. 
If  the  hives  in  the  open  air  have  any  passages  large 
enough  for  mice  to  enter,  cover  with  wire-cloth,  leaving 


room  for  only  one  bee  to  pass  at  once.  Set  traps  for  mice. 
About  twenty-five  pounds  of  honey  will  be  required  to 
keep  a  strong  colony  of  bees  until  May  1st.  If  there  are 
doubts  about  the  weight  of  honey,  the  stock  should  be 
weighed,  and  subtract  the  weight  of  hive,  bees,  etc.  It 
is  too  late  to  feed  to  best  advantage,  such  as  are  short  of 
the  required  weight  now.  Ten  pounds  will  probably  last 
a  colony  until  the  first  of  March.  After  that  time— if 
health}'— they  will  require  more.  Bees,  when  fed  in  cold 
weather,  must  be  kept  warm.  Let  them  be  so  warm  that 
a  bee  can  leave  the  cluster  and  go  after  the  feed,  without 
becoming  chilled.  For  feeding,  make  a  syrup  of  four 
pounds  coffee-crushed  sugar  and  one  quart  of  water,  and 
one  teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tarter,  or  its  equivalent  in 
vinegar,  to  prevent  graining;  scald  and  skim.  If  dis¬ 
posed,  the  feeding  may  be  done  now,  but  the  room  in 
which  they  are  fed,  should  be  kept  warm. 


The  Great  Wheat  Region. 


One  of  the  most  notable  discoveries  relating 
to  the  economic  value  of  the  “Great  West”  is 
that  of  the  existence  of  an  immense  territory, 
including  the  head-waters  of  the  Missouri,  spe¬ 
cially  adapted,  by  characteristics  of  soil  and 
climate,  to  the  growth  of  wheat.  This  territory 
stretches  from  Minnesota  westward  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean,  with  here  and  there  an  intruding, 
intervening  strip  of  mountain  range.  North¬ 
ward  it  extends  far  into  the  territory  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  Part  of  this  immense 
tract  of  country  has  been  known  for  many  ye'ars 
as  a  wheat  cotmtiy,  and  has  been  well  settled, 
principally  by  Scotch  and  Canadian  farmers. 
Their  settlements,  generally  known  as  the  Red 
River  settlements,  have  been  thrifty  and  suc¬ 
cessful,  although  heretofore  far  removed  from 
what  we  have  been  used  to  call  civilization.  The 
country  south  of  these  settlements,  alike  rich 
and  fertile, enjoys  a  climate  equally  salubrious 
hut  more  genial,  and  lies  within  our  own  boun¬ 
daries.  It  is  now  rapidly  settling  by  farmers 
who  find  tlieir  way  thither  by  means  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  by  which  all  this 
vast  tract  is  being  made  available  to  the  settler. 
Wheat  is  the  great  staple  of  this  portion  of  the 
country,  although  other  crops  usual  in  the  West 
are  raised  successful ly.  But  wheat  is  the  crop 
most  easily  raised.  The  samples  brought  hither 
of  last  year’s  harvest  are  excellent.  They  show 
a  splendid  head,  with  grains  of  extraordinary 
size  and  weight.  Crops  of  40  bushels  per  acre, 
of  grain  weighing  66  pounds  per  bushel,  are  said 
to  he  of  ordinary  occurrence,  and  this  is  not 
doubtful,  after  seeing  the  quality  of  the  grain. 
The  climate  and  soil  are  also  well  adapted  to 
roots,  and  we  know  from  personal  experience 
that  this  is  a  perfect  grass  country.  Having 
wheat,  roots,  and  grass,  cattle  and  sheep,  dairy 
products,  meat,  and  wool  inevitably  follow. 
There  needs  hut  population  to  bring  about  the 
fullest  fruitfulness  of  result,  and  this  is  rendered 
possible  and  desirable  by  the  rapid  completion 
of  the  railroad,  which  will  cause  all  this  hitherto 
silent  and  neglected  territory  to  soon  lium  with 
a  diversified  industry. 


Tim  Bunker  on  Self-sucking  Cows. 

“  What  ye  gwine  to  du  with  that  'ere  keow,” 
asked  Seth  Twiggs,  as  lie  poked  his  head  over 
the  wall  where  Jake  Frink  was  busy  tying  the 
cow’s  head  to  a  bar-post. 

“I’m  jist  gwine  to  put  the  confounded  critter 
into  a  hag  to  see  if  I  can’t  keep  her  from  stealin’ 
her  own  milk.  Never  had  sicli  a  beast  afore  in 
all  my  life.  I  ho’t  her  of  Kier  Funk,  up  in  the 
White  Oaks,  and  ought  to  have  known  better, 
for  he  allers  cheats  me  in  boss  trades.  The 
slippery  skunk  told  me  that  she  was  a  cosset 
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ceow  raised  by  liis  wife,  and  would  give  her 
weight  in  milk  every  month,  and  keep  fat  on’t. 
The  knavish  scamp  weru’t  fur  from  right — for 
she  sucks  herself  dry  every  chance  she  can  git, 
and  Polly  has  been  on  the  keen  jump  ever  sense 
I  bo’t  her  to  git  a  drop  for  tea.  If  I  keep  her 
head  in  the  stanchions  I  can  get  the  milk,  but 
ye  see  if  I  turn  her  out  she  does  her  own 
milkin’.  A  mighty  ekernomical  ceow  that!” 


“A  ceow  in  a  bag!”  exclaimed  Seth,  as  he 
knocked  the  ashes  from  his  pipe  and  drew  out 


Fig.  1. — UNCLE  JOTUAM’S  I’OKE. 


his  tobacco-pouch  to  load  again.  “  I  have  lieern 
of  a  pig  in  a  poke,  but  a  ceow  in  a  bag  is  the 
latest  fasliun.” 

“Jess  so,”  said  Jake.  “Ye  see,  it  is  one  of 
Polly’s  contrivunsis  to  save  the  milk.” 

Jake  tried  this  plan  of  curing  the  White 
Oaker’s  cow  for  a  week,  and  all  Ilookertown 
came  to  see  the  cow  in  a  bag.  It  was  a  big 
piece  of  sacking  tied  on  just  back  of  the  fore¬ 
shoulders  and  under  the  belly,  covering  the 
cow’s  bag,  and  leaving  the  rump  and  tail  free. 
But  Pole's  contrivance  did  not  work  well. 
The  cow  would  sometimes  get  her  nose  through 
the  canvas,  and  when  she  failed  to  do  this,  she 
would  lie  down  and  double  the  canvas  over  the 
teat,  and  suck  herself  through  the  strainer. 

“Take  that  thing  off,”  said  Uncle  Jotham 
Sparrowgrass  one  morning  as  he  came  up  the 
street.  “I’ve  got  suthiu’  they  used  to  use  over 
on  the  Island  forty  years  ago,  and  it  was  never 
known  to  fail.  It  is  kill  or  cure,  I  assure  you.” 

Uncle  Jotham’s  poke  was  fig.  1 :  Two  frames 
of  white-oak,  armed  with  half-inch  iron  rods 
sharpened  like  hatchel-teeth.  The  frames 
bound  upon  each  side  of  the  neck  of  the  cow 
with  ropes. 

Jake  tried  this  establishment  for  a  couple  of 
weeks.  It  saved  the  milk  effectually,  but  it 
drew  blood.  If  the  cow  attempted  to  get  her 
head  toward  the  tail,  it  pricked  her  severely. 


The  flies  were  troublesome,  and  every  time  she 
threw  her  head  round  to  drive  them  off  she 
wounded  the  skin.  Polly  said  Ibis  thing  would 
not  answer  in  Ilookertown,  even  if  it  did  on  the 
Island.  She  thought  Long  Island  folks'must  be 
heathen  if  they  tortured  their  cows  in  that  wax-. 

George  Washington  Tucker  was  the  next 
doctor  to  prescribe  for  Jake’s  cow. 


“  You  see,  Jake,”  said  Tucker,  “  that  are  thing 
is  agin  Scripture,  for  ‘it’s  hard  to  kick  agin  the 
pricks,’  and  the  ceow  won’t  give  milk  long  that 
is  goaded  in  that  way.  I  can  fix  you  a  poke  in 
about  an  hour  that  will  keep  her  from  sucking- 
jest  as  well  as  them  spikes,  and  not  hurt  her 
a  bit.” 

So  Tucker  took  Jake’s  saw  and  auger,  and 
from  some  slabs  and  a  pair  of  worn-out  ox-bows 
he  constructed  fig.  2.  The  top  frame  slips  off 
easily,  and  the  uprights  are  fastened  in  place  by 
a  wooden  peg  or  bow-pin.  The  cow’s  head  is 
fastened  in  this  frame,  and  the  side-pieces  come 
just  back  of  the  fore-shoulder,  so  that  if  she  at¬ 
tempts  to  get  at  her  bag  she  gets  a  smart  punch 
in  the  ribs,  without  breaking  the  skin. 

“Now,”  said  Tucker,  after  he  had  put  on  his 
machine,  “  that  is  what  I  call  a  persuader  of  a 
merciful  sort.  Tell  Polly  I’ll  pay  for  all  the  milk 
that  ’ere  ceow  sucks  after  this.” 

This  thing  worked  well,  and  Jake  had  peace 
until  Benjamin  Franklin  Jones  came  along  one 
morning,  and  hailed  Jake  :  “Are  ye  gwine  into 
the  lumber  business,  Mr.  Frink?”  looking  at  the 
poke  as  if  he  saw  a  lumber-yard. 

“Wal,  neow,”  said  Jake,  “I’ll  allow  there’s 
considerable  wood  about  the  machine,  but  then 
it  duz  the  work,  and  ‘handsome  is  that  hand¬ 
some  duz.’  ” 

Seth  Twiggs  happened  along  at  this  juncture, 
and  seeing  by  the  smoke  which  way  the  wind 
blew,  asked:  “Have  ye  got  plenty  of  fencin’ 
stuff,  neighbor?  I’ve  got  a  stack  that  wants 
a  yard  round  it,  and  rails  is  skase  on  my  farm.” 

Jake  Frink  grew  restive  under  these  pleasan¬ 
tries  of  his  neighbors,  and  had  about  made  up 
his  mind  to  drive  the  cow  back  to  the  White 
Oaks,  when  Deacon  Smith  dropped  in,  and  said 


Fig.  3. — the  deacon’s  jewel. 


lie  thought  he  could  help  him  out  of  his  trouble. 
He  had  a  contrivance  that  he  never  knew  to 
fail.  He  said  it  was  much  used  up  in  Berkshire 
County,  and  it  was  the  cheapest  and  best 
remedy  he  had  ever  seen. 

So  the  Deacon  took  out  his  pencil,  and  made 
a  picture  like  fig  3,  and  told  Jake  to  go  down 
to  the  tinman’s  and  have  a  jewel  made  just 
like  it.  When  it  hangs  in  the  cow’s  nose  it  looks 
like  fig.  4.  It  is  simply  a  piece  of  tin  cut  out  in 
half-moon  shape,  and  bound  on  the  edge  with  a 
wire.  The  wire  is  cut  and  bent  over  at  the'two 
ends  for  the  purpose  of  slipping  it  into  the  nos¬ 
trils  of  the  cow.  If  she  attempts  to  suck,  the 
bit  of  tin  is  always  in  the  way.  She  can  not 
get  her  tongue  over  nor  under  the  tin.  It  is  not 
in  the  way  of  feeding,  for  the  ground  raises  the 
lower  edge  of  the  tin  and  it  slides  along  before 
the  cow’s  nose.  This  is  a  sure  remedy,  and  is 
much  better  than  carrying  a  lumber-yard  upon 
the  neck,  or  the  barbarous  practice  of  slitting 
the  tongue.  It  is  a  very  convenient  article  to 
put  upon  a  calfs  nose  when  he  is  weaned,  and 
turned  out  to  grass  with  the  herd.  He  is  about 
as  effectually  cut  off  from  his  mother’s  milk  as 
if  he  was  in  a  separate  pasture.  They  may  be 
made  of  sheet-iron,  tin,  or  zinc.  They  cost  but 
little,  and  it  is  but  a  moment’s  work  to  put  on 
the  jewel  or  take  it  off. 

I  am  surprised  to  see  by  your  last  paper  that 
there  is  one  man  left  who  does  not  know  where 
Ilookertown  is,  and  thinks  you  may  have  been 


gassing  people  for  the  last  twenty  years.  This 
is  the  biggest  joke  you  have  printed  in  a  year. 
Sally  burst  out  laughing  when  she  read  it,  and 
said  she  thought  the  school-master  hadn’t  been 
around  where  that  man  lived.  For  Ids  benefit, 
I  want  to  say  that  theie  isn’t  a  five-year-old 
boy  in  any  of  our  schools  but  could  tell  him 
just  where  the  place  is.  It  is  just  five  miles 
south  of  the  White  Oaks,  and  there  are  three 


Fig.  4. —  THE  COW  ORNAMENTED. 


guide-boards  at  the  cross-roads  on  the  way.  It 
is  two  miles  east  of  Shadtown,  and  there  is  but 
one  turn  out,  and  there  you  keep  the  main  travel. 
Yours  to  command, 

Timotiiy  Bunker,  Esq. 
Ilookertown,  Gt.,  Nov.  10 th,  1872. 


The  Striped  Bass  ( Labrax  lineatus). 


The  great  value  of  the  Striped  Bass  as  a 
food  fish,  and  its  high  price  in  winter,  have  led 
to  some  experiments  for  growing  it  in  confined 
waters  where  it  could  be  taken  at  pleasure  and 
marketed.  In  summer,  when  the  fish  bite3 
freely,  and  is  taken  in  our  rivers  in  seines  and 
nets,  it  is  sold  at  wholesale  quite  cheap,  so  that 
the  fishermen  do  not  average  more  than  six 
cents  a  pound.  In  winter,  the  price  goes  up  to 
twenty-five  cents,  and  the  market  would  take  a 
much  larger  quantity  if  they  could  be  furnished. 
The  spawn  has  never  been  taken,  that  we  are 
aware  of,  but  the  young  fish,  weighing  from  a 
few  ounces  to  a  pound,  are  caught  in  pound-nets 
in  immense  quantities  along  the  coast  wherever 
these  destructive  engines  are  not  interdicted  by 
law.  The  small  fish  are  not  desirable  for  mar¬ 
ket,  and  are  sold  cheap.  These  fish,  from  a 
half-pound  upwards,  can  be  bought  for  five 


SCREEN  FOR  BASS  POUND. 


cents  a  pound  or  less,  and  put  into  an  inclosure 
that  admits  the  tide,  and  there  fed  regularly 
until  they  are  fit  for  market.  This  in  closure 
may  be  of  any  size  that  suits  the  convenience 
of  the  fish-grower.  The  only  essential  things 
about  it  are  that  it  should  admit  the  tide-water 
with  its  abundance  of  sea  food,  and  shut  in  the 
bass.  It  should  be  near  the  house,  that  it  may 
be  protected  from  poachers.  Any  small  bay  of 
a  half-acre  or  more,  or  the  mouth  of  a  small 
brook  that  runs  into  tide-water  that  can  be  easily 
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dammed  and  screened,  'will  serve.  Almost  every 
estuary  furnishes  a  multitude  of  little  bays  that 
could  be  used  as  pounds  for  raising  this  fish.  A 
bulkhead  of  stones  or  plank  is  made  across  the 
narrowest  part,  leaving  a  channel  three  or  four 
feet  wide  for  the  water.  The  channel  should  be 
filled  up  to  low- 
water  mark,  or  a 
little  above,  and  a 
screen  made  o  f 
strong  iron  rods  be 
put  in  the  channel, 
as  shown  on  p.  450. 

This  screen  consists 
of  a  frame  of  2  x  3 
joists,  three  feet 
long  and  two  feet 
high.  The  iron  rods 
are  five  eighths  of 
an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  the  space  be¬ 
tween  them  is  three 
eighths  of  an  inch. 

It  is  desirable  that 
the  water  should  be 
eight  or  ten  feet 
deep  in  some  parts 
of  the  pound,  and 
that  there  should  be 
a  regular  flow  of  the 
tide,  both  to  admit 
food  and  to  keep 
the  water  cool  in 
summer.  If  the  water  is  shoal,  and  the  tide 
does  not  come  in,  the  fish  will  suffer  from 
heat,  and  some  of  them  will  die.  If  the  water 
is  kept  fresh  and  cool,  a  large  number  of  fish 
may  be  kept  in  a  comparatively  small  inclosure. 
They  may  be  fed  with  any  kind  of  fish  or 
fish  offal,  daily,  or  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

Along  the  shore  where  the  menhaden  fishery 
is  prosecuted,  this  fish  makes  the  favorite  food. 
Bass  eat  voraciously  from  May  to  October,  and 
then  go  into  winter  quarters.  They  grow  quite 
rapidly  in  these  pounds  if  well  fed,  and  growth 
is  mainly  a  question  of 
food.  A  four-pound 
bass  will  in  three  years 
reach  the  weight  of 
eighteen  pounds.  Every 
one  can  see  that  this  in¬ 
dustry  must  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  profitable  in  the 
shore  towns,  where  there 
are  the  requisite  facili¬ 
ties  for  making  the  in¬ 
closures  and  procuring 
the  young  bass  and  their 
food.  There  is  not  only 
the  profit  of  the  growth 
of  the  fish,  but  of  the 
increase  of  price,  which 
is  not  infrequently  quad- 
ru,  :ed  in  winter.  The 
menhaden  can  be  bought 
at  the  fish-works  and 
from  the  boats  for  from 
one  to  two  dollars  a 
thousand,  weighing  from 
five  hundred  to  a  thou¬ 
sand  pounds,  according 
to  condition.  This  cheap, 
unmerchantable  fish  is 
transmuted  by  the  bass  into  a  table  luxury 
thatsclls  readily  in  winter  at  twenty-five  cents  a 
pound.  The  business  is  not  yet  organized 
or  transacted  on  a  large  scale,  but  enough 
has  been  done  to  demonstrate  its  feasibility. 
Nothing  as  yet  has  been  done  for  the  protection 


of  this  fish.  It  is  hunted  by  all  methods  and  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  its  numbers  are 
greatly  reduced.  There  ought  to  be  laws  passed 
in  all  the  sea-board  States  prohibiting  its  cap¬ 
ture  in  rivers  during  the  spawning  season — say 
from  June  1st  to  July  loth.  If  they  could  have 


STRIPED  BASS. 

six  weeks’  close  time  they  would  rapidly  multiply 
and  soon  be  restored  to  their  former  abundance. 


Trapping  the  Foz. 


The  well-known  Fox  belongs  to  the  genus 
Vulpes ,  of  which  there  are  several  species,  differ¬ 
ing  but  little  in  their  habits  and  characteristics. 

The  Red  Fox  of  America  ( Vulpes  fulvus)  is 
the  common  fox  of  this  country.  This  species 
is  widely  distributed,  and  in  some  localities  quite 
numerous.  The  fox  burrows  in  the  ground, 


where  the  young  are  bom  in  early  spring, 
some  four  to  six  in  number.  The  remains  of 
birds  and  animals  killed  by  the  mother-fox 
are  often  found  scattered  near  the  entrance. 

These  burrows  are  seldom  dug  by  the  fox 
himself,  his  usual  practice  being  to  eject  some 


unlucky  woodchuck  from  its  tenement,  which 
is  enlarged  to  a  size  that  will  admit  his  body. 

He  is  the  cunning  thief  who  makes  such 
havoc  among  the  inmates  of  the  poultry-yard. 

In  ancient  times  the  Fox  was  represented  in 
prose  and  poetry  as  a  model  of  craft  and  cun¬ 
ning,  and  at  the 
present  day  he  fully 
sustains  the  reputa¬ 
tion  for  sagacity 
that  was  accorded 
to  him  of  old.  His 
sense  of  hearing  is 
so  acute,  his  sense 
of  smell  so  delicate, 
that  to  take  him 
in  the  hunt  or  catch 
him  in  a  trap  re¬ 
quires  considerable 
skill  and  knowledge 
of  his  habits.  So 
instinctively  cau¬ 
tious  is  this  animal 
that  it  is  witli  diffi¬ 
culty  lie  can  be  in¬ 
duced  to  approach 
a  trap,  even  when 
baited  with  the 
choicest  morsels. 
It  is  smell  more  than 
any  other  faculty 
which  seems  to 
guide  him,  and  so 
excessively  keen  is  this  sense  that  he  will  detect 
the  work  of  the  human  hand  unless  skillful 
efforts  have  been  made  to  hide  its  presence. 

The  method  adopted  by  the  most  successful 
fox-hunters  is  to,  set  the  trap  in  some  spring  or 
small  rill,  thus  covering  up  or  washing  out  with 
water  the  traces  which  are  the  occasion  of  so 
much  caution  on  the  part  of  this  sagacious  and 
highly-sensitive  animal.  Taking  a  hoe,  the  trap¬ 
per  proceeds  to  some  small  stream,  ascends  it, 
walking  in  the  water,  to  find  a  convenient  place 
to  commence  his  work.  A  place  is  selected  as 
near  as  possible  to  where 
the  fountain  springs 
from  the  earth ;  it  will  be 
less  liable  to  freeze  on 
the  approach  of  cold 
weather,  and  will  be  less 
affected  by  the  rise  and 
fall  of  water.  With  the 
hoe  the  banks  of  the 
stream  are  excavated, 
making  a  pool  some  four 
feet  in  diameter,  and  from 
three  to  five  inches  in 
depth.  No  more  earth 
is  removed  in  digging 
than  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  ;  all  turfs  and  clods 
are  pushed  beneath  the 
water,  and  the  whole 
made  to  assume  an  ap¬ 
pearance  as  natural  as 
possible.  This  pool  is 
called  by  trappers  “a 
bed.”  If  made  several 
days  before  wanted  for 
use,  so  much  the  better. 

Returning  in  the  stream 
for  a  distance  of  five 
or  six  rods,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bed  was 
approached,  the  trapper  prepares  for  setting  the 
trap.  First  the  bait  is  carried  between  forked 
sticks,  and  placed  in  the  center  of  the  bed,  a 
third  part  or  more  remaining  above  the  surface 
of  the  water.  The  trap  should  have  a  small 
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clog  of  heavy  wood  attached  to  it  by  a  chain, 
twenty  inches  in  length ;  when  set,  a  dry  brittle 
weed-stalk  is  placed  beneath  the  pad,  with 
the  ends  resting  on  the  jaws  for  a  support.  It 
should  then  require  a  weight  of  about  two 
pounds  to  spring  the  trap.  When  ready,  the 
trap  is  placed  between  the  bait  and  the  adjacent 
bank  of  the  bed ;  the  clog  is  stowed  away  as 
most  convenient.  Both,  however,  must  be 
entirely  covered  with  water. 

Now  comes  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
whole  process — to  cut  a  turf  of  a  diameter  a 
little  less  than  the  distance  across  the  trap,  and 
of  a  thickness  equal  to  the  depth  of  water  over 
the  pad.  It  must  be  cut  from  firm  sod,  circular 
in  form,  where  the  grass  is  short.  It  will  not 
do  to  touch  it  with  the  hands,  but  proceed  in  the 
same  manner  as  directed  for  bait.  When  placed 
evenly  on  the  pad,  the  work  will  be  complete. 

A  fox  coming  near,  scents  the  bait;  he  walks 
around  the  bed,  but  can  not  reach  the  coveted 
treasure  from  the  bank ;  and  as  he  dislikes  to 
step  into  mud  or  water,  he  steps  upon  the  turf 
so  cunningly  arranged  to  aid  him  in  his  efforts, 
seizes  the  bait,  and  the  next  moment  has  a  foot 
fast  between  the  jaws  of  the  trap. 

If  skillfully  set,  the  first  fox  that  comes  along 
will  be  taken ;  sometimes  several  days  will 
elapse  before  there  is  a  capture.  A  heavy  rain 
does  much  towards  washing  out  any  traces  left 
by  bungling  hands.  The. skillful  trapper  is  very 
particular  about  his  bait.  In  selecting  this  im¬ 
portant  requisite,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  fox  is  as  fastidious  in  his  tastes  as  any 
epicure,  though  sometimes  driven  by  hunger  to 
coarser  fare.  Poultry  of  all  kinds  is  his  special 
delight,  and  he  will  run  the  greatest  risk  to  ob¬ 
tain  it.  The  carcass  of  the  muskrat  is  to  him 
a  great  rarity,  and  from  its  musky  odor  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  best  bait  known.  He  has  also  a  re¬ 
markable  fondness  for  a  cat,  the  body  of  which 
is  often  used  for  bait  by  trappers.  Choice  pieces 
of  any  kind  of  meat  may  be  used  in  the  absence 
of  other  bait. 

Mice  are  caught  by  the  fox,  and  eaten  with 
avidity.  A  few  grains  of  strychnine  inserted 
in  the  body  of  a  mouse  placed  near  the 
haunts  of  the  fox,  is  the  usual  mode  of  poison¬ 
ing — a  dangerous  and  objectionable  method  of 
taking  game.  No  animal  intended  for  bait 
should  come  in  contact  with  the  naked  hand 
after  life  is  extinct.  Cut  into  pieces  of  two  or 
three  pounds'  weight  with  an  ax,  it  should 
then  be  carried  between  forked  sticks. 

- - - - v-o. - 

V/alks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm.— No.  108. 


“I  tell  you,”  says  the  Deacon,  “farmers  have 
worked  cheap  this  year.” 

“  I  suppose,”  replied  the  Doctor,  who,  though 
city-born,  has  had  charge  of  a  country  church 
for  some  years,  and  knows  something  of  the 
trials  of  farm  life,  “  I  suppose  you  can  not  get 
up  a  strike !  I  have  often  thought  that  farmers 
work  harder  and  for  less  compensation  than 
any  other  class  with  the  same  amount  of  capital 
and  of  equal  intelligence.” 

This  is  probably  true.  But  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  we  run  no  risk  with  our  capital. 
We  get  a  low  rate  of  interest,  but  our  principal 
is  safely  invested,  and  is  steadily  rising  in 
value.  In  the  mean  time,  we  have  a  home  and 
many  of  the  comforts  of  life.  Let  us  be  thank¬ 
ful.  It  is  no  use  complaining.  We  can  not 
strike  for  higher  prices.  It  would  do  no  sort  of 
good.  And  hard  as  we  have  to  work,  and  poor 
as  is  our  pay,  I  can  not  but  admit  that  American 


farmers,  as  a  whole,  are  as  well  off  as  any  far¬ 
mers  in  the  world. 

“We  are  fortunate  in  one  thing,”  said  the 
Deacon.  “  Apples  bring  nothing  this  year,  and 
we  have  none  to  sell !  ” 

One  thing  is  certain — we  can  not  get  extrava¬ 
gantly  high  profits  from  anyone  product  for  any 
length  of  time.  It  soon  gets  understood,  and 
enough  people  will  embark  in  the  business  to 
bring  down  prices  to  their  proper  level — and 
generally  as  much  below  the  level  as  they  rose 
above  it.  A  well-managed  apple-orchard  has 
been  more  profitable  for  some  years  past  than 
any  other  farm  crop.  I  have  no  doubt  apples 
will  always  be  a  good,  paying  crop  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  shall 
be  so  very  much  more  profitable  than  other 
products.  The  fruit-growers  that  will  make 
the  money  are  the  men  who  set  out  the  best 
varieties,  and  give  their  orchards  the  best  care 
and  treatment.  There  is  no  error  so  wide-spread 
and  so  pernicious  as  the  idea  that  easily-grown 
crops  are  the  most  profitable.  From  the  very 
constitution  of  things  this  can  not  be  true. 
Were  I  a  young  man,  and  about  to  set  out  an 
orchard,  I  would  select  the  choicest  variety  I 
could  find,  and  the  one  which  required  the  high¬ 
est  culture.  And  I  would  aim  to  carry  this 
same  principle  into  the  selection  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  all  the  crops  and  animals  on  the  farm. 

“I  have  had  bad  luck  with  my  Bates  stock,” 
said  a  young  Shorthorn  breeder  to  me  a  few 
days  since ;  and  he  went  on  to  give  me  the  par¬ 
ticulars.  This  cow  would  not  breed,  and  the 
calf  of  another  was  sick,  and  another  died,  etc., 
etc.,  etc.  This  is  precisely  what  I  should  expect. 
It  is’ absurd  to  expect  that  an  animal  bred  for 
rapidity  of  growth  and  early  maturity  should 
be  as  hardy  and  breed  as  readily  as  an  animal 
that  has  no  other  object  in  life  but  to  propagate 
its  species.  I  wish  this  matter  was  understood. 
It  is  no  argument  against  the  breed.  If  I  offer 
to  sell  you  a  barrel  of  choice  Northern  Spy 
apples  for  $5,  you  might  say  :  “  I  do  not  want 
them.  They  cost  too  much.  I  can  buy  Bald¬ 
wins  and  Greenings  cheaper.” 

But  it  would  show  a  sad  confusion  of  ideas  if 
you  should  say:  “I  do  not  want  them.  They 
are  very  difficult  to  raise.  The  trees  are  a  long 
time  in  coming  into  bearing.  They  need  much 
pruning,  and  the  land  must  be  deeply  drained 
and  made  very  rich,  the  bark  kept  free  from 
moss  or  the  apples  will  be  specked ;  and  when 
the  trees  do  commence  to  bear,  they  bear  too 
much,  and  the  fruit  is  small,  insipid,  and  poor. 
To  get  good  specimens,  you  have  not  only  to 
give  the  trees  the  highest  culture,  but  you  must 
thin  out  the  fruit,  and  take  special  pains  in 
picking  and  packing  the  apples  to  avoid  bruising 
their  delicate  skin.” 

You  would  say  to  such  a  man:  “Here  are 
the  apples — large,  fully  matured,  high-colored, 
free  from  specks,  and  of  the  choicest  and  highest 
quality.  Eat  one.  It  is  the  best  apple  in  the 
world.  What  you  say  may  be  a  good  reason 
for  not  buying  Northern  Spy  trees ,  but  is  no  ar¬ 
gument  against  buying  Northern  Spy  apples.” 

And  so  it  is  with  high-bred  Duchess  Short¬ 
horns.  If  they  are  difficult  to  raise,  that  may 
be  a  reason  why  you  should  not  engage  in 
breeding  them.  But  it  is  no  reason  for  not 
buying  them.  If  you  could  show  that  they 
were  of  little  use  after  you  had  bought  them,  that 
would  be  a  good  reason.  But  the  evidence  is 
all  the  other  way.  The  Duchess  Shorthorns 
are  kept  for  the  purpose  of  improving  other 
tribes  of  Shorthorns,  and  these  in  their  turn  are 
used  for  the  purpose  of  improving  common 
cattle.  Universal  experience  sanctions  their 


use  for  this  purpose  and  proves  their  value. 
This  principle  applies  to  all  our  thorough¬ 
bred  animals.  No  one  should  engage  in  their 
breeding  unless  he  is  prepared  to  bestow  more 
time,  thought,  care,  and  labor  on  their  manage¬ 
ment  than  on  common  animals.  If  faithfully, 
honestly,  intelligently,  skillfully,  and  persever- 
ingly  carried  on,  there  is  money,  pleasure,  repu¬ 
tation,  and  honor  in  the  business  of  raising 
thorough-bred  stock.  But  where  one  man  suc¬ 
ceeds  ten  fail.  And  I  believe  it  is  owing  in  a 
good  degree  to  a  misapprehension  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  here  alluded  to.  Paying  high  prices  for 
choice  animals  and  then  leaving  them  to  the  care 
of  common  hired  men  will  not  insure  success. 
And  it  is  to  me  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
features  of  our  agriculture  that  so  many  young 
American  farmers  are  turning  their  attention  to 
this  matter.  I  get  a  great  many  letters  worded 
somewhat  as  follows:  “I  am  a  young  farmer  of 
limited  means,  but  I  read  the  Agriculturist  and 
other  papers  attentively,  and  am  satisfied  that 
we  need  better  stock,  and  I  would  like  to  know 
what  I  can  get  a  pair  of  choice  thorough-bred 
animals  for?”  Depend  upon  it,  that  “young 
farmer  with  limited  means,”  but  with  unlimited 
energy,  will  be  heard  from.  He  will  attend  to 
the  stock  himself,  study  the  principles  of  breed¬ 
ing,  and  bestow  the  necessary  care  and  atten¬ 
tion,  and  in  a  very  few  years  he  will  carry  off 
the  ribbons  at  the  County  and  State  Fairs. 

The  Deacon  smiles  at  this  kind  of  talk.  He 
is  clear-headed,  and  is  prepared  to  accept  the 
truth  when  he  sees  it,  but  he  is  as  yet  only  half- 
convinced.  I  have  great  hopes  of  him,  but  it  is 
not  an  easy  matter  to  drive  new  ideas  into  an 
old  head ! 

Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  say  it — perhaps  I  am 
not  free  from  blame  myself;  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  agricultural  writers  do  not  discriminate  as 
closely  as  they  should.  We  have  too  many 
half-truths  in  our  agricultural  literature.  I 
know  two  or  three  popular  writers  who  are 
great  sinners  in  this  respect.  They  have  not 
the  patience  necessary  to  a  thorough  examina¬ 
tion  of  a  subject,  but  content  themselves  with 
presenting  crude,  undigested,  one-sided  notions. 
They  dabble  in  science,  but  quote  scientific  men 
only  so  fixr  as  they  agree  or  seem  to  agree  with 
their  own  preconceived  opinions.  They  allude 
to  “practical  experience”  in  the  same  spirit. 
They  have  great  respect  for  it  as  long  as  it 
favors  their  views,  but  utterly  ignore  any  facts 
that  are  opposed  to  them. 

While  I  was  at  the  State  Fair  three  dogs 
killed  two  of  my  Merino  sheep  and  one  thor¬ 
ough-bred  Cotswold.  One  of  my  neighbors 
took  his  gun  and  followed  the  dogs  home,  and 
shot  all  three  of  them.  The  owners  of  the  ci  gs 
threaten  to  commence  an  action-at-law  to  re¬ 
cover  the  value  of  their  property.  In  the  meat, 
time,  I  propose  to  sue  the  owners  of  the  dogs 
for  the  value  of  the  sheep  killed.  If  I  can  re¬ 
cover  anything  like  what  the  sheep  were  worth, 
it  will  have  a  good  effect.  It  will,  I  hope,  con¬ 
vince  some  of  my  good  neighbors  that  keeping 
a  lot  of  half-starved  dogs  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
valuable  flock  of  sheep  may  be  an  expensive 
luxury. 

“Can  you  tell  me,”  writes  a  correspondent  at 
Camden,  Miss.,  “  why  spring  pigs  are  more  sub¬ 
ject  to  disease  than  fall  or  winter  pigs?  Such 
seems  to  be  the  fact,  not  only  in  my  own  expe¬ 
rience,  but  also  of  others  in  this  neighborhood.” 
Perhaps  it  may  be  that  the  spring  pigs  do  not 
get  old  enough  and  strong  enough  to  stand  the 
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liot  weather  or  the  system  of  summer  manage¬ 
ment  at  the  South.  In  my  own  experience  I 
have  never  observed  any  difference,  except  that 
we  usually  lose  more  young  pigs  in  the  spring 
than  in  the  fall.  This  is  attributable  to  the  fact 
that  the  weather  is  colder  in  the  spring  than  in 
the  fall,  and  the  little  pigs  are  more  likely  to 
get  chilled.  At  the  West,  farmers  who  let  their 
hogs  follow  the  cattle  in  the  cornfields  object 
to  fall  pigs  as  not  being  strong  enough  to  stand 
exposure  to  cold  storms,  etc.  The  breeders  of 
the  large  Butler  County  hogs  in  Ohio  do  not,  I 
am  told,  let  their  sows  have  pigs  in  the  fall. 
They  only  allow  them  to  have  one  litter  a  year, 
and  that  in  the  spring.  This  is  one  reason  why 
they  raise  such  large  hogs. 

But  the  butchers  and  packers  do  not  want 
large,  coarse  hogs.  Provided  they  are  fat 
enough,  they  will  pay  the  most  for  a  fine-boned, 
small  pig  that  does  not  weigh  over  350  or  400 
lbs.  There  is  a  great  demand  for  bacon  to  send 
to  England,  and  for  this  purpose  especially  pigs 
should  be  fat,  but  not  too  large  and  coarse.  If 
our  pork  and  bacon  commanded  as  high  a  price 
abroad  as  the  English  and  Irish  bacon, we  should 
now  be  reaping  a  rich  harvest.  With  our  cheap 
corn,  we  ought  to  beat  the  world  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  choice  hams,  bacon,  pork,  and  lard — and 
we  shall  yet  do  it.  But  we  must  give  up  talking 
about  “  big  ”  hogs,  and  aim  to  raise  those  of  the 
finest  and  best  quality.  - 

The  last  number  of  the  Irish  Farmers’  Gazette, 
in  its  report  of  the  Dublin  market,  says :  “  There 
was  a  fair  supply  of  bacon  and  hams ;  demand 
fair;  old  cleared  out.  Flitch  bacon,  new,  73s. 
to  76s. ;  Middles,  new,  80s.  to  82s. ;  American, 
40s.  to  46s.”  How  do  you  like  the  figures? 
The  Irish  bacon,  if  I  understand  aright,  is 
quoted  at  double  the  price  of  the  American. 
The  American  sells  for  less  than  nine  cents  and 
the  Irish  for  over  seventeen  cents  per  pound  in 
gold.  And  you  must  recollect  that  if  our  bacon 
advanced  eight  cents  per  pound  in  Dublin  it 
ought  to  advance  eight  cents  per  pound  in  Iowa 
or  Kansas.  This  additional  eight  cents  per 
pound  is  worth  striving  for.  We  talk  and  think 
a  good  deal  about  the  demand  in  England  for 
American  wheat,  but  the  demand  for  and  price 
of  our  pork  attract  little  attention  from  farmers. 
We  have  exported  so  far  this  season  over  250,- 
000,000  lbs.  of  bacon,  pork,  and  lard. 

A  Western  farmer  asks  me :  “  Why  is  it  that 
farmers  as  a  class  have  no  price  for  their  goods, 
like  merchants,  mechanics,  lawyers,  cobblers, 
etc.?”  They  have.  A  farmer  sells  his  corn 
for  the  market  price,  just  as  a  grocer  sells  his 
sugar.  He  can  not  get  more,  and  need  not  take 
less.  A  lawyer,  after  years  of  hard  study  and 
much  patient  waiting,  gains  a  great  and  deserved 
reputation,  and  can  command  his  own  price. 
So  a  farmer  who  has  spent  years  in  improving 
a  breed  of  cattle,  sheep,  or  swine  is  often  able 
to  fix  his  own  price.  Think  of  an  American- 
bred  Shorthorn  bull  being  sold  in  Great  Britain 
the  other  day  at  auction  for  1,650  guineas,  or, 
with  gold  at  113,  $9,397  in  American  currency ! 

“  Why,”  he  continues,  “  should  the  sons  of 
the  soil  be  the  ignorant  dupes  they  so  often  are, 
and  be  subject  to  the  ‘  tricks  of  the  trade,’  and 
why  should  traders  live  more  expensively  than 
farmers?  Is  there  no  balm  in  Gilead?”  If 
farmers  are  “ignorant,”  that  is  a  sufficient  an¬ 
swer  to  the  questions.  I  know  a  good  many 
that  are  not  ignorant.  An  average  farmer  is  as 
intelligent  as  the  average  merchant.  There  are 
rascals  in  the  city  who  will  cheat  if  they  can, 
and  farmers  sometimes  are  their  dupes.  But 
all  the  cheating  is  not  confined  to  the  city.  I 


have  known  farmers  to  tie  up  dirt  in  their  wool, 
and  put  wet  or  damaged  hay  in  the  middle  of 
the  load.  I  know  a  farmer  who  lost  over  fifty 
dollars  last  year  from  putting  wind  falls  in  his 
barrels  of  winter  apples.  When  I  first  moved 
on  to  this  farm,  although  I  am  farmer-bred  and 
farmer-born,  and  have  lived  on  a  farm  nearly 
all  my  life,  yet  it  was  known  that  I  had  been 
editing  an  agricultural  paper  for  some  years  in 
the  city,  and  was  consequently  supposed  to  be 
“  green,”  and  a  fit  subject  of  the  tricks  of  coun¬ 
try  sharpers.  Every  horse  within  a  dozen  miles 
that  was  spavined,  or  broken-winded,  or  blind, 
or  balky  was  trotted  out  for  me  to  buy.  If  a 
cow  kicked,  or  had  lost  a  teat,  or  was  a  poor 
milker,  the  owner,  though  half-a-dozen  miles 
off,  would  think  that  she  was  just  the  cow  to 
sell  to  me.  If  a  flock  of  sheep  had  the  footrot, 
it  was  thought  desirable  to  give  me  a  chance  to 
cure  them — without,  however,  telling  me  what 
the  trouble  was.  Every  blacksmith,  carpenter, 
wheelright,  mason,  and  stone-wall  builder  in 
the  neighborhood  deliberately  cheated  me,  and 
then  made  his  boast  of  it  to  a  crowd  of  admir¬ 
ing  listeners  at  the  country  tavern.  I  never  go 
to  an  auction  sale,  because  I  know  the  auction¬ 
eer,  himself  a  farmer,  will  bid  against  me  on  the 
sly,  and  cheat  me  if  he  can. 

I  do  not  wish  to  say  hard  things  about  my 
neighbors.  Nine  tenths  of  them  are  as  honest, 
intelligent,  industrious,  sober,  peaceful,  respect¬ 
able,  kind-hearted  people  as  any  to  be  found  in 
the  world;  but  among  the  other  tenth  you  will 
find  men  who,  according  to  their  ability  and 
opportunity,  are  as  thorough-paced  scoundrels 
as  you  will  find  in  Wall  street.  There  is  amongst 
them  as  much  low-bred  cunning,  as  much  vulgar 
shrewdness,  as  much  lying  and  profanity,  as  I 
have  ever  happened  to  meet  with  in  the  city. 

As  to  “why  traders  live  more  expensively 
than  farmers,”  I  know  of  no  good  reason  except 
that  they  have  more  ready  money  and  spend  it 
more  freely.  Poor  men  a3  a  rule  are  more  ex¬ 
travagant  than  rich  men.  A  farmer  with  a 
farm  and  stock  worth  $20,000  may  not  have 
more  than  $2,000  pass  through  his  hands  in  a 
year,  while  his  brother  in  the  city,  an  enterpris¬ 
ing  man  that  enjoys  a  good  reputation,  but  with 
no  more  actual  capital,  may,  by  the  aid  of  dis¬ 
counts,  indorsers,  and  credit,  use  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  in  his  busi¬ 
ness.  He  takes  greater  risks,  and  may  sooner 
or  later  lose  everything,  but  in  the  mean  time 
he  makes  larger  profits  and  lives  more  expen¬ 
sively  than  his  brother  in  the  country.  To  make 
great  profits  you  must  run  great  risks.  The 
farmer  runs  little  or  no  risk,  and  makes  com¬ 
paratively  little  profit.  For  my  part,  I  prefer 
to  be  a  farmer;  if  you  would  rather  engage  in 
other  business,  I  have  no  sort  of  objection. 

Farmers  are  making  small  profits.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  that.  But  it  is  useless  to  com¬ 
plain.  It  seems  hard  for  a  farmer  in  Illinois  to 
be  obliged  to  pay  45  cents  for  sending  a  bushel 
of  corn  to  New  York,  and  then  sell  it  for  65 
cents.  But  there  is  no  law  to  compel  him  to 
send  it.  He  had  far  better  convert  it  into  pork, 
or  beef,  or  mutton,  or  wool,  or  cheese.  It  would 
be  better  for  him,  and  better  for  us  poor  farmers 
at  the  East  who  have  corn  to  sell,  and  who  can 
not  get  as  much  for  our  corn  as  it  costs  us  to 
raise  it,  owing  to  the  market  being  flooded  with 
Western  corn.  Our  policy  at  the  East  should 
be  to  buy  all  the  corn  we  can  use  to  advantage, 
while  the  policy  of  the  Western  farmer  should 
be  to  sell  as  little  as  possible. 

The  one  central  fact  that  deserves  the  thouglit- 
I  ful  consideration  of  fanners  everywhere  is  the 


advance  of  wages  throughout  the  world.  It 
means  an  enormous  increase  in  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  cheese,  butter,  beef,  mutton,  and  pork. 
The  first  effect  of  this  increased  demand  for 
meat  will  be  felt  here  in  the  cheese  and  pork 
market,  because  cheese  and  pork  can  be  shipped 
to  any  part  of  the  world.  But  it  will  also  cause 
an  increased  demand  for  beef  and  mutton.  Our 
aim  must  be  to  produce  the  best  quality  of  meat, 
and  then  it  seems  to  me  there  will  be  no  limit 
to  the  demand.  We  must  introduce  better 
breeds,  and  feed  more  liberally. 

Corn  to-day  is  the  cheapest  food  in  the  market. 
I  think  many  farmers  tire  making  a  great  mis¬ 
take  in  selling  cows  at  such  low  prices.  They 
are  making  a  still  greater  mistake  in  wintering 
them  on  such  poor,  innutritions  food.  Why  not 
give  them  four  or  five  pounds  of  corn  per  day? 
Less  hay,  and  more  corn  and  straw,  is  my  motto 
for  the  present  winter. 

This  summer  my  horses  got  badly  run  down. 
We  fed  them  liberally,  but  they  did  not  eat 
well.  They  had  no  appetite,  no  digestion,  and 
no  strength  and  spirit.  They  came  home  at 
noon  and  night  fagged  out,  and  their  night’s 
rest  did  not  refresh  them.  I  sawed  a  barrel  in 
two,  and  placed  the  ends  on  the  platform  of  the 
pump.  These  are  for  watering  the  horses.  Into 
one  of  them  we  put  a  pailful  of  corn-meal  and 
mixed  it  with  ihe  water.  The  horses  at  first 
did  not  like  it,  and  would  only  drink  a  little 
when  very  thirsty.  After  they  had  drunk  what 
they  would  they  were  allowed  pure  water.  In 
a  very  few  days,  however,  they  drank  this  corn- 
meal  soup  with  a  relish,  and  in  less  than  a  week 
there  was  a  decided  change  for  the  better  in  the 
appearance  of  all  the  horses.  We  do  not  let 
them  eat  the  meal,  but  merely  let  them  drink 
the  milky  water.  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  as  good 
for  them  as  a  plate  of  good  soup  is  for  a  tired 
and  hungry  man  before  dinner.  It  seems  to 
stimulate  the  appetite  and  aid  digestion. 

It  is  a  capital  thing  for  cows  as  well  as  horses, 
but  it  is  not  so  easy  a  matter  to  give  it  to  the 
cows,  as  they  soon  learn  to  stick  their  heads  in 
the  water  almost  up  to  their  bonis  to  get  the 
meal  that  settles  at  the  bottom.  It  is  necessary 
to  have  a  large  trough  with  a  false  bottom. 

This  is  my  last  Walk  and  Talk  with  the  readers 
of  the  American  Agriculturist  for  the  year  1872, 
and  there  are  a  great  many  things  I  want  to  say, 
but  have  not  time. 

I  want  it  understood,  however,  that  my  faith 
in  good  farming  and  my  respect  for  good  far¬ 
mers  grow  stronger  and  stronger  every  year. 
I  still  believe  iu  summer-fallowing  on  clay  land, 
and  am  satisfied  that  fall-fallowing  is  a  good 
thing.  I  believe  that  weeds  can  be  killed,  and 
am  making  considerable  head  way  against  them. 
My  corn  i?s  the  best  and  my  corn-stubble  the 
cleanest  I  have  ever  bad — better  and  cleaner 
than  the  Deacon’s!  I  think  we  plow  too  much 
land,  and  do  not  plow  our  land  enough.  We 
must  have  cleaner  land.  We  must  raise  bigger 
crops,  or  there  is  no  profit  in  farming.  We  must 
keep  better  stock,  and  feed  more  liberally.  We 
must  make  more  manure,  and,  what  is  still 
more  important,  we  must  make  better  manure. 
And  we  must  take  care  of  what  we  do  make. 


Have  you  Poke  Water  ’—Water  is  as 
necessary  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  stock 
iu  the 'winter  as  feed;  and  if  they  are  to  be  kept 
free  from  disease  an  ample  supply  of  it,  free 
from  ice,  snow,  or  filth,  mwstbe  furnished  them. 
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A  Barn  for  Mixed  Farming-. 

“  J.  F.  G.,”  Highland  Co.,  Ohio,  says :  “  I  want 
a  barn  for  mixed  farming,  for  storing  hay  and 


grain,  and  for  keeping  stock ;  I  want  all  the 
labor-saving  improvements,  and  also  a  root-cel¬ 
lar  in  aconvenient  place,  and  a  yard  for  manure.” 
This  is  a  general  want,  and  the  importance  of 
a  well-arranged  barn  to  the  comfort  of  the  farmer 
as  well  as  to  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the 
stock  is  very  great.  We  give  on  this  page  an 
engraving  of  a  barn  which  has  been  found 
very  convenient  by  the  writer  for  his  own  use, 
with  all  the  plans  necessary  for  laying  out  the 
Stables,  sheds,  and  other  accessories.  Its  cost 
will  be  from  ''1500  to  $2500,  according  to  price 
of  materials  and  the  amount  of  finish  put  upon 


the  work.  In  most  places  where  stone  for  the 
lower  story  and  lumber  can  be  procured  cheaply, 
$1500  will  be  sufficient  to  build  a  barn  fifty  feet 
square,  including  everything  needed.  This  is 
not  a  basement-barn.  It  is  not  built  in  a  hill¬ 
side.  Partly  underground  stables  are  not  gener¬ 
ally  desirable,  on  account  of  dampness,  too  much 
warmth  in  winter,  and  want  of  ventilation.  But 
a. slight  rise  of  ground  which  may  he  availed  of 
for  an  easy  ascent  to  the  barn-floor  is  a  conven¬ 
ience,  although  not  at  all  necessary.  This  may 
be  easily  made  by  using  the  earth  from  the  root- 


cellar,  which  should  be  two  or  three  feet  below 
the  surface,  to  fill  in  the  ascending  road-way. 
The  stable-floor  is  thus  on  a  level  with  the 
ground,  and  windows  on  each  side  furnish  am¬ 
ple  light  and  ventila¬ 
tion.  The  foundation- 
walls  are  of  stone, 
sunk  three  feet  below 
the  surface.  Drains 
from  the  bottom  of 
the  foundation  would 
be  found  of  great  use 
in  keeping  the  stables 
perfectly  dry  at  all 
seasons.  Below  the 
ground  the  Avails  may 
be  built  of  dry  work, 
but  above  the  surface 
the  best  of  mortar 
should  be  used  in  the 
building.  Much  of  the 
solidity  and  d  .  bility 
of  a  building  depends 
upon  the  excellence 
of  the  mortar.  The 
stable-walls  are  built 
so  that  the  barn  over¬ 
hangs  the  entrance- 
Avays  six  feet,  AA’liicli 
gives  protection  against  rain  or  snow,  as  well 
as  prevents  drifting  of  either  into  the  open  upper 
half  of  the  doors  or  windoAVS,  thus  permitting 
ventilation  in  stormy  weather,  and  allowing  com¬ 
fortable  access  from  one  door  to  another.  The 
plan  shown  in  figure  2  gives  the  arrangement  of 
stalls  and  passages.  J.  Bis  the  liorse-stable,  Avith 
two  double  stalls  and  a  loose  box  for  a  mare  and 
colt.  C  Ois  the  coAV-stable, Avith  stalls  for  22  cows, 
arranged  so  that  the  animals’  heads  in  each  row 
are  towards  each  other,  Avilli  a  central  feed-pas- 
sage  between.  D  D  are  ventilators  and  straw- 
shoots,Avkich  carry  off  through  the  cupolas  on  the 
top  ofthebuildingallthe  effluviafromtliestables, 
and  by  Avliich  straAV  for  bedding  is  thrown  down 
from  the  mows  or  barn-floor  above.  E  F  are 
compartments  for  calves  or  a  few  ewes  Avith 
early  lambs  which  may  require  extra  care  and 
protection,  tf  is  the  root-cellar,  entered  "from 
the  feeding-room,  which  also  communicates 
directly  Avith  each  compartment.  H  is  the 
cistern,  sunk  tAvelve  feet  beneath  the  floor  of 
the  root-cellar,  and  Avliich  receives  the  Avhole 
of  the  Avater  shed  from  all  the  roofs.  It  is  pre¬ 
vented  from  overfloAving  by  an  outlet  into  the 
drain,  Avhich  runs  beneath  the  stable-floor.  Jis 
the  pump  in  the  feed-passage,  J  the  shoot  by 
which  cut  hay  or  fodder  is  thrown  doAA7n  from 
the  barn-floor.  L  is  the  feed-mixing  box,  or 
steam-chest,  if  steaming  is  practiced,  and  M  the 
stairs  to  the  barn-floor  above.  On  this  floor  are 
four  bays  for  hay,  straw,  or  fodder,  a  spacious 
thrashing-floor,  with  a  cross-hall  for  cutting 
machine,  and  shoot  ( O )  to  pass  the  cut  feed  below. 
A  door  in  this  cross-hall  opens  into  the  barn¬ 
yard,  by  Avliich  straAV  may  be  thrown  out  for 
litter.  A  door  at  the  rearoflhe  thrashing-floor 
opens  into  the  upper  part  of  the  open  shed, 
Avhere  hay,  straAV,  or  fodder  may  be  stored.  The 
cutting  machine  is  shown  at  K.  JJJ are 
grain  bins  or  boxes  for  feed.  PP  are  bays,  Q 
the  thrashing-floor  ;  li  li  liay-shools  and  Arenti- 
lators,  Avliich  are  carried  up  level  with  the  plates, 
doors  being  made,  through  which  to  pass  the 
hay  either  from  the  barn-floor  or  the  mows.  S 
is  the  straw-shed,  Avith  open  traps  to  pass  straw 
or  fodder  into  the  racks  shown  beneath  in  fig.  1. 

Fig.  1  sIioavs  the  elevation  of  the  barn,  the 
arrangement  of  the  barn-yard,  the  doors  and 
•  Aviudoivsof  the  stables  and  root-cellar.  The 


shoots  for  discharging  roots  into  the  cellar,  and 
for  ventilation,  are  seen  at  each  side  of  the  barn¬ 
door.  The  open  shed  seen  in  the  rear  of  the 
barn-yard  is  for  the  purpose  of  airing  stock  in 
stormy  weather,  and  is  furnished  Avith  a  straw- 
rack  for  feeding  them.  This  barn  is  calculated 
for  a  farm  of  100  to  200  acres.  Exactly  such  a 
barn  was  built  for  a  farm  of  90  acres,  on  which 
soiling  in  summer  and  steaming  food  in  Avinter 
were  practiced,  and  w7as  found  ample  to  meet 
every  Avant  for  the  stock  it  was  made  to  accom¬ 
modate.  A  cart-load  of  green  fodder  hauled  to 
the  stable  Avas  unloaded  into  a  small  feed-truck 
through  the  window  of  the  feed-passage,  between 
the  cows’  stalls,  and  was  distributed  to  22  head 
in  fifteen  minutes.  The  same  number  of  cows 
could  be  fed  from  the  steam-chest,  by  means  of 
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Fig.  3.— SECOND  STORY  OF  BARN. 


the  same  truck,  in  even  less  time,  if  necessary. 
Such  conveniences  as  this  make  a  comparatively 
costly  barn  much  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 


Butter-Molds 


In  reply  to  many  inquiries  made  by  some 
of  our  readers,  who  can  not  procure  the  butter- 
molds  Avhich  Ave  described  in  a  former  number 
of  the  Agriculturist ,  we  give  directions  for  mak¬ 
ing  them  at  home.  The  difficulty  lies  in  getting 
the  stamp  made.  Any  one  Avho  can  work  a 
foot-lathe,  can  turn  the  mold  and  the  plain  stamp 
with  the  handle,  but  the  device  which  ornaments 
the  stamp  troubles  them.  To  make  this,  take  a 


Fig.  1. — BUTTER-MOLD. 


piece  of  wood  free  from  graiu — a  piece  of  soft 
maple  or  birch-root  is  very  good — and  have  it 
turned  or  dressed  the  proper  size,  and  a  smooth 
face  made  on  it.  Then  either  draw  on  the  face, 
the  wrong  way  (as  shown  in  figures  1  and  2),  or 
cut  out  letters  from  a  printed  bill  or  neAvspaper, 


Fig.  1.— ELEVATION  OF  BARN  AND  STABLE. 
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and  paste  them  on  to  the  face  of  the  mold,  the 
wrong  wag,  and  make  a  border  to  suit  the  fancy, 
in  the  same  manner.  Then  take  a  small,  sharp 
gouge,  like  the  one  shown  in  fig.  2,  not  larger 

than  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  dia¬ 
meter, and  smooth¬ 
ly  cut  away  the 
wood  beneath  the 
letters,  making 
them  deep  enough 
to  show  wTell  when 
printed  on  the 
butter.  About  a 
quarter  of  an  inch 
would  be  right. 
The  depression 
should  be  neatly 
smoothed  out,  so  as  to  make  a  neat,  smooth 
print.  A  pretty  border  for  a  mold  is  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  clover  leaves ;  they  may  be  pasted 
on,  and  the  wood  then  cut  out  as  before 
described,  or  any  other  leaves  would  answer. 

- — - - - „c>*— - -  — - 

Corn-Planter. 


W.  C.  Detweiler,  Northampton  Co.,  Pa., 
writes  as  follows :  “  In  1872,  May  number  of 
the  Agriculturist,  you  give  a  representation  of  a 
corn-planter,  and  state  that  by  widening  the 
machine  it  might  be  made  to  plant  2  or  3  rows. 
I  liave  used  your  drawing  as  a  guide  from  which 
to  construct  one  that  will  plant  3  rows.  You 
will  notice  by  examining  the  drawing  that  I  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  wheelbarrow  frame,  substituting 


therefor  a  frame  of  oak  (or  other  hard  wood) 
planks,  say  2  inches  thick  and  1  foot  wide,  also 
causing  the  driving  wheels  to  serve  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  pulleys,  .thus  saving  labor  in  con¬ 
structing  the  machine,  and  the  annoyance  of 
slipping  of  the  strap.  The  wheels  I  think  should 
be  1  foot  in  diameter,  thus  causing  a  spread  be¬ 
tween  the  hills  of  3  feet  by  each  revolution.  (By 
putting  2  holes  in  the  receiving  cups,  the  wheels 
might  be  made  2  feet  high,  and  so  on,  but  I 
should  prefer  to  have  them  low,  so  as  to  prevent 
strain  on  the  plows  and  scrapers.)  Thb  plows 
and  scrapers  are  to  be  attached  to  wooden  bars, 
which  may  be  elevated  or  lowered,  and  fixed 
with  a  pin,  so  as  to  plant  deep  or  shallow.  I  think 
that  we  could,  with  such  a  machine,  by  putting 
several  more  holes  in  the  revolving  cups,  plant 
beans,  peas,  fodder-corn,  etc.,  and  by  removing 
the  plows,  and  attaching  them  to  a  cultivator, 
save  extra  ones  for  that  purpose. 

“I  am  no  farmer  at  present,  but  do  intend  to 
be  one  shortly,  and  as  I  never  intend  to  patent 


anything,  I  would  ask  of  you  to  suggest  such 
improvements  as  you  see  fit.” 

"We  give  an  engraving  of  the  sketch  sent  by 
our  correspondent,  which  has  some  very  good 
points.  The  implement  can  be  made  by  almost 
any  one  who  can  use  tools,  and  will  be  found 
useful  where  corn  is  planted  in  large  fields. 
Eight  acres  per  day  could  be  planted  by  such  a 
machine.  The  addition  of  a  roller,  to  follow  the 
scraper,  which  covers  the  corn,  would  be  an 
improvement,  as  would  also  be  the  enlargement 
of  the  wheels  to  3  feet  in  diameter,  and  the 
making  of  three  holes  or  cups  in  the  seed- 
dropper.  If  the  corn  is  to  be  dropped  three  feet 
apart,  one  cup  in  the  seed-dropper  will  be 
needed  for  each  foot  in  diameter  of  the  wheels. 
The  construction  is  easily  seen  in  the  engraving. 
The  hopper  for  the  seed  is  shown  at  a,  the 
scraper  which  covers  the  seed  at  5,  the  plow 
which  opens  the  furrow  at  c.  A  separate  figure 
of  the  plow  is  also  given,  which  shows  its  con¬ 
struction,  with  the  pin-holes  by  which  the  depth 
of  furrow  is  regulated.  The  revolving  cups  and 
the  shaft  which  carries  them  are  shown  at  d,  the 
wheels,  made  from  plank,  at  e,  and  the  frame 
plank  (which  is  cutaway  in  one  place,  to  show 
the  part  of  the  hopper  in  which  the  seed-cups 
revolve)  is  shown  at/.  The  hoppers  should  be 
separated  at  such  a  distance  from  each  other,  as 
will  bring  the  rows  in  the  desired  position,  either 
3  feet  or  4  feet  apart,  as  the  case  may  be. 

— - - - — —  .  m 

Milk-Tester. 

An  instrument  for  testing  the  quality  of  milk 
by  its  density  has  been  used  in  Germany,  and 
is  of  sufficient  value 
to  be  introduced  here 
amongst  those  whose 
business  makes  it  de¬ 
sirable  to  use  such  a 
test.  It  consists  of  a 
small  table  of  wood, 
with  raised  sides,  one 
of  which  is  marked 
with  a  scale  of  degrees 
for  ascertaining  the 
comparative  densities 
of  different  samples. 
Within  the  raised 
sides  a  wooden  frame, 
carrying  two  plates 
of  glass,  separated  a 
quarter  of  an  inch 
apart,  is  moved  back 
and  forth.  The  glass 
plates  are  cemented  into  the  frame  with 
shellac,  so  as  to  be  water-tight.  A  spring, 
which  holds  a  piece  of  candle  of  a  certain  size, 
is  affixed  to  one  end  of  the  table.  When  pure 
milk  is  poured  into  the  space  between  the 
glass  plates,  the  frame  holding  them  is  pushed 
into  such  a  position  that  the  light  of  the  candle 
can  just  be  distinguished  through  the  liquid. 
It  is  evident  that  if  the  milk  should  be  diluted 
with  water,  it  will  be  less  opaque,  and  the  in¬ 


creased  distance  to  which  the  frame  must  be 
moved  to  render  the  flame  barely  visible  will 


become  the  comparative  measure  of  the  adul¬ 
teration.  If  foreign  matter  is  suspended  in  the 
milk,  its  opacity  becomes  increased,  and  the 
lessened  distance  between  the  light  and  the 
frame  made  necessary  to  permit  the  light  to  be 
seen,  shows  the  comparative  impurity.  Now 
that  the  milk  question  has  become  one  of  the 
leading  problems  waiting  solution,  it  will  be  of 
interest  to  those  whom  it  may  concern  to  make 
for  themselves  one  of  these  simple  milk-testers. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  candle  used  in  these  tests 
should  be  always  of  the  same  size  and  power. 
A  piece  of  wax  candle  is  preferable. 


Barn-Stairs. 

Barns  and  granaries  are  generally  so  much 
curtailed  of  available  space,  that  it  is  an  object 
to  save  as  much 
as  possible. 

Stairs  are  waste¬ 
ful  of  this  need¬ 
ed  space, and  in¬ 
convenient  and 
unsafe  ladders 
and  other  sub¬ 
stitutes  are  very 
often  used  in 
place  of  them. 

We  give  an 
illustration  of 
stairs  for  a  barn  barn-stairs. 

or  similar  build¬ 
ing,  which  occupy  only  half  the  space  of  com¬ 
mon  ones.  It  is  seen  that  the  steps  are  alter¬ 
nate;  and  while  each  has  only  the  ordinary 
rise  of  say  nine  inches,  yet  each  step,  in  per¬ 
pendicular  hight,  rises  double  this  distance. 
A  great  saving  of  space  is  thus  gaiued. 

- —-•>  - — «i»  — - 

Composting1  Sods. 


Being  lately  in  Orange  County,  New  York, 


we  saw  a  farmer  busy  doing  valuable  work, 
which  might  at  this  season  be  very  profitably 


Fig.  2. — COMPOST  HEAP. 


done  by  thousands  of  farmers  throughout  the 
country.  He  was  making  manure.  With  the 
tool  shown  in  fig.  1,  he  was  cutting  sods  in  a 
very  rough,  boggy  meadow,  covered  with  tus¬ 
socks  and  coarse  grass  and  weeds.  These  he 
Was  piling  up  in  heaps,  with  weeds  gathered 
seemingly  from  his  fields  and  fence-rows,  and 
all  arranged  in  layers,  with  lime  between  them 
as  shown  in  fig.  2.  This  is  quite  a  common 
plan  in  several  European  countries,  and  we 
should  judge  this  farmer  was  an  “adopted 
citizen,”  paying  for  the  privilege  of  his  citizen¬ 
ship  by  giving  some  new  ideas  to  his  neighbors. 


AN  IMPROVED  CORN-PLANTER. 
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At  any  rate,  it  is  a  very  useful  tiling  to  do,  and 
by  spring  tlies,e  heaps  will  be  all  rotted  down 
into  fine,  rich  mold,  which  will  make  an  excel¬ 
lent  top-dressing  to  grass  lands  or  young  wheat. 

- - - - Ea— - - 

large  Cows,  or  Small  Ones  ? 

It  is  a  question  much  discussed  whether  large 
or  small  cows  are  the  more  profitable,  and  ex¬ 
periments  on  the  subject  have  not  thus  far  suf¬ 
ficed  to  decide  it.  It  must  depend  very  much 
on  the  purpose  for  which  the  animal  is  kept. 
Mr.  Leander  Wetherell  publishes  the  result  of 
Villeroy’s  experiments,  as  follows: 

Holland  cows  (Ilolstems  ?)  gave  28.92  qiarts  per  100  lbs. 
of  bay  consumed. 

Yorkshire  gave  27.45  quar!s  per  100  lbs.  of  bay  consumed. 
Devons  “  19.13  “  11  “  “  “  “ 

Herefords  “  15.97  “  “  “  “  “  “ 

Jerseys  “  26.33  “  “  “  “  “  “ 

And  he  concludes  that  it  has  been  clearly  de¬ 
monstrated,  by  careful  experiments  made  at  the 
agricultural  schools  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
that  the  largo  breeds  of  cows  are  more  profitable 
than  the  small  breeds. 

Surely  the  table  given  above  does  not  estab¬ 
lish  this  conclusion.  The  Jersey  is  much  smaller 
than  the  Devon  and  Hereford,  yet  it  gives  more 
milk  from  the  same  amount  of  food. 

Then,  again,  if  it  is  the  purpose  to  sell  milk 
only,  the  test  given  will  do  very  well;  but  if 
butter  or  eheese  is  the  object,  it  will  all  depend 
on  the  quality  of  the  milk.  For  instance:  Mr. 
C.  M.  Beach,  of  Hartford,  Ct .,  made  a  careful 
experiment  which  showed  that  (the  condition 
of  the  cows  being  the  same,  as  to  pregnancy, 
feed,  etc.)  he  required  to  make  one  pound  of 
butter  GJ/s  quarts  of  Jersey  milk,  and  11  quarts 
of  “native”  milk.  By  this  test,  100  lbs.  of  hay 
fed  to  a  Jersey  cow  would  (according  to  Ville¬ 
roy’s  estimate)  produce  4.16  lbs.  butter,  while  if 
fed  to  a  Yorkshire  (supposing  her  milk  to  corre¬ 
spond  to  that  of  our  “  native”)  it  would  produce 
but  2.49  lbs.  Probably  the  Yorkshire  would 
weigh  fully  fifty  per  cent  more  than  the  Jersey. 
In  like  manner  the  amount  of  cheese  would 
depend  less  on  the  amount  of  milk  produced 
than  on  the  proportion  of  caseine  it  contained. 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  no  rule  by  which  we 
can  judge  from  the  size  of  the  animal  as  to  the 
economy  of  different  breeds  or  of  different  indi¬ 
viduals  of  the  same  breed  for  any  purpose.  It 
will  depend  on  the  character  of  the  animal  arul 
on  the  purpose  for  which  it,  is  kept.  The  best, 
almost  the  only  standard  of  comparison  will  be 
the  actual  performance  at  the  pail,  at  the  churn, 
and  at  the  cheese-vat,  and  in  practice  the  deci¬ 
sion  will  be  most  safely  made  by  an  experienced 
dairyman  according  to  the  appearance  of  the 
cow,  and  his  trained  observation  of  her  con¬ 
sumption  of  food  and  of  her  actual  production 

- - ot>  t  ,ma 3  £? 

A  Farmer’s  Cavings-Eank ;  or,  How  to 
Manage  Manure. 

There  is  a  very  decided  advantage  in  fer¬ 
menting  manure,  provided  it  is  done  without 
loss.  It  converts  the  woody  fiber  of  the  straw 
into  ulmic  and  humic  acid  and  the  nitrogenous 
matter  into  ammonia.  In  other  words,  it  de¬ 
composes  the  manure  and  renders  it  soluble  or 
available.  Chemistry  and  experience  agree  on 
this  point.  Farmers  and  gardeners  know  that 
well-rotted  manure  acts  more  quickly  than 
fresh  manure  ;  chemistry  tells  us  why,  and  also 
teaches  us  that  there  need  be  no  loss  of  ammonia 
during  the  process  of  fermentation. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  there  is  often 


great  loss  in  keeping  manure.  This  arises  prin¬ 
cipally  from  leaching.  The  rain  washes  out 
the  soluble  matter.  If  the  liquid  was  run  on 
to  a  meadow  or  otherwise  applied  to  the  land, 
there  would  be  little  loss.  But  when  it  runs  off 
into  drains  or  ditches,  we  unquestionably  lose 
much  of  the  best  plant-food  of  the  manure. 

•The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  spout  all  the 
barns,  buildings,  sheds,  etc.,  and  carry  off  the 
water  where  none  of  it  can  come  in  contact 
with  the  manure.  Some  fanners  seem  to  like  a 
wet  barn-yard.  They  think  more  manure  is 
made.  If  the  object  is  merely  to  wet  as  much 
straw  as  possible,  there  is  some  truth  in  the 
idea.  But  straw7  alone  makes  very  poor  ma¬ 
nure,  and  letting  straw  lie  saturated  wTith  water 
is  not  the  best  way  to  rot  it.  We  have,  more¬ 
over,  rarely  been  on  a  farm  where  all  the  straw 
could  not  be  used  up  to  advantage  in  bedding 
the  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  pigs. 

How  for  the  Manure. — And  we  wish  we 
could  get  all  the  farm  boys  that  read  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  to  try  the  plan  we  have  to 
recommend.  We  have  two  boys  who  “  boss  ” 
the  job  on  our  owTn  farm— and  do  nearly  all  the 
work  themselves — and  they  soon  feel  a  real 
interest  in  what  we  call  our  “Savings-Bank.” 

We  have  in  the  center  of  the  barn-yard  a 
basin,  or  hole,  with  sloping  sides.  Into  this 
basin  the  old-fashioned  plan  was  to  throw  the 
manure,  promiscuously,  anywhere,  just  as  it 
happened,  and  the  result  was  that  for  several 
weeks  or  months  it  would  form  only  a  thin 
layer,  spread  out  all  over  the  bottom  of  the 
basin.  It  was  too  thin  to  ferment,  and  had  a 
slovenly  appearance.  Our  plan  now  is  to 
wheel  or  cart  the  manure  into  one  corner  of 
this  basin,  making  a  kind  of  hot-bed  of  it. 
Make  it  four  or  five  feet  high,  and  as  you  get 
more  manure,  increase  the  length  and  width  of 
the  heap,  but  always  keeping  it  in  a  compact 
mass.  It  soon  begins  to  ferment  and  to  get 
warm  and  throw  off  steam.  This  pleases  the 
boys,  and  toe,  too,  like  to  see  it  fermenting,  be¬ 
cause  we  know,  if  the  heap  is  properly  man¬ 
aged,  there  is  no  loss  of  ammonia.  That  is  an 
exploded  notion.  There  is  water  in  the  form 
of  steam  or  vapor  escaping,  mixed  with  a  trace 
of  volatile  oils  and  carbonic  acid,  but  these  are 
of  no  manorial  value. 

This  little  fermenting  heap  is  the  “  nest-egg.” 
It  has  an  attraction  for  the  boys.  They  seem 
to  like  to  clean  out  the  pig-pens  and  the  cow- 
stables,  in  order  to  get  manure  to  add  to  the 
heap.  They  have  a  horse  and  cart,  and  if  they 
can  find  anything  that  will  make  manure,  it 
is  drawn  to  the  savings-bank  and  deposited. 

How,  is  not  this  better  than  having  a  heap  of 
horse-litter  at  the  stable-door,  where  it  gets  so 
dry  and  hot  as  to  “  fire-fang  ”  ?  or  better  than 
having  another  heap  or  heaps  on  the  side  of 
the  cow-sheds,  where  the  drippings  from  the 
eaves  wash  out  much  of  the  best  substance 
from  the  manure  ?  or  than  having  tire  pig-sties 
reeking  with  filth  ?  or  the  sheep-yard  so  fold 
and  damp  that  there  is  great  risk  of  the  foot- 
rot,  and  no  possibility  of  the  sheep  doing  well  ? 

The  great  point  is  to  get  the  heap  started. 
Many  a  rich  man  dates  his  wealth  from  his  first 
deposit  in  the  Savings-Bank.  Once  get  a  little 
manure  into  the  heap  and  start  the  fermenta¬ 
tion,  and  it  will  keep  growing  bigger  and  big¬ 
ger.  Manure  scattered  about  the  premises  is 
soon  frozen  solid,  and  remains  in  a  crude  state 
until  spring.  But  this  snug  little  heap  will  not 
only  keep  itself  warm,  but,  like  yeast,  will  in¬ 
duce  fermentation  in  the  fresh  manure  that  is 
daily  added  to  it.  It  will,  as  we  cau  state  from 


actual  experience,  keep  fermenting  slowly  dur¬ 
ing  the  coldest  weather  in  winter.  But  it 
would  not  commence  in  such  cold  weather; 
hence  the  importance  of  starting  the  heap  now. 
What  we  gain  by  this  fermentation,  we  will 
tell  the  boys  at  some  futurq  time. 

The  Shad  in  Mississippi  Waters. 

The  stocking  of  the  rivers  that  empty  into 
the  Mississippi  and  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
has  ceased  to  be  a  problem.  We  have  received 
a  photograph  of  a  shad  which  was  taken  from 
the  Ouachita  River,  near  Hot  Springs,  Ark., 
April  18  th,  1872.  It  measured  194  inches  in  length, 
and  12  inches  in  circumference  around  the  dorsal 
fin.  Ho  one  acquainted  with  the  fish,  we  think, 
can  doubt  that  it  is  a  genuine  Alosa  pmstabilis. 
Dr.  Geo.  W.  Lawrence,  of  Hot  Springs,  informs 
us  “  that  shad  were  first  taken  in  this  stream,  so 
far  as  he  knows,  in  1860.  Three  were  caught  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  April,  I860,  in  a  small  wooden 
trap,  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  a  few 
rods  below  Farr’s  mill-dam.  This  dam  obstructs 
the  river  about  eight  miles  west  of  Hot  Springs. 
It  is  the  first  obstruction  found  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and  this  place,  a  navi¬ 
gable  distance  of  over  1000  miles.  The  Ouachita 
River  empties  into  Black  River,  the  Black  into 
Red,  and  Red  River  into  the  Mississippi  about 
the  eastern  center  of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
Farr’s  dam  is  at  least  60  miles  above  steam 
navigation.  The  trap  was  built  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  Hot  Springs  market  daily  with 
fresh  fish  and  soft-shelled  turtle.  Above  Rock- 
port  the  river  has  a  rocky  bed  and  barriers,  and 
is  protected  in  this  mountainous  part  by  forest 
margins.  The  Ouachita  affords  shelter  and 
good  feeding  surface  for  all  kinds  of  fish.  The 
shad  are  as  delicate  and  fine-flavored  as  any 
that  cau  be  found  in  the  Susquehanna  River, 
Or  elsewhere  in  the  Eastern  States.  The  first 
fish-trap  was  destroyed  in  1862,  and  was  not 
rebuilt  until  after  the  war.  The  number  of  shad 
taken  in  the  trap  has  annually  greatly  increased. 
The  present  year  shad  commenced  running 
early.  The  abundant  rains  that  fell  in  April 
and  May,  about  7  inches  in  each  month,  kept  a 
good  volume  of  water  in  the  river  during  that 
period.  I  was  supplied  with  shad  this  year 
from  April  5th  until  May  12th.  Wagon-loads 
of  these  large,  fine  fish  were  brought  into  the 
village  of  Hot  Springs,  to  supply  visitors  to  our 
famed  resort  with  the  luxury  of  shad  from  the 
Ouachita  River.” 

How  did  this  fish  find  its  way  into  the 
Ouachita  River  ?  It  will  be  recollected  by  those 
who  have  followed  the  progress  of  fish-culture 
in  this  country,  that  Dr.  Daniells,  of  Savannah, 
Ga.,  transplanted  shad  spawn  from  the  Savannah 
to  the  head-waters  of  the  Alabama  in  1848,  and 
that  these  fish  were  taken  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Alabama  three  years  afterward,  and  that 
the  Alabama  and  its  tributaries  are  now  abun¬ 
dantly  stocked.  They  are  also  found  in  large 
numbers  in  the  tributaries  of  the  Escambia,  the 
first  large  stream  east  of  Mobile  Bay,  having, 
without  much  doubt,  gone  into  that  stream  from 
the  Alabama.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
shad  of  the  Ouachita  are  a  delegation  from  the 
Alabama.  Their  complete  success  in  that  stream 
is  about  as  good  evidence  as  we  can  have  that 
the  shad  will  flourish  in  all  the  tributaries  of 
the  Mississippi.  If  they  will  go  a  thousand  miles 
through  muddy  water  to  reach  their  spawning- 
grounds,  why  will  they  not  go  two  or  three 
thousand  ?  If  they  reach  Hot  Springs  in  per¬ 
fect  condition,  why  may  they  not  reach  Pitts- 
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burgh,  St.  Paul,  or  Denver  ?  Their  distribution 
by  natural  methods  is  extremely  slow,  as  this 
case  shows.  By  the  artificial  process  it  can  be 
greatly  hastened,  as  has  been  demonstrated  in 
the  Connecticut.  If  Congress  will  furnish  the 
funds  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  will  be  eating  fresh 
shad  in  less  than  five  years. 


The  Labor  Question  in  American  Agri¬ 
culture. 


Indeed  we  need  not  confine  our  discussion  to 
the  agriculture  of  America  alone,  for  the  same 
causes  which  are  threatening  the  stability  of 
labor  in  this  country,  are  operating  in  Europe 
as  well.  Their  operation  is  natural,  and  the 
causes  themselves  are  to  be  encouraged  and  sus¬ 
tained — which  makes  the  problem  a  very  difficult 
one.  The  growing  prosperity  of  the  world  and 
the  more  active  demand  for  labor  in  manufac¬ 
tures  and  kindred  employments,  are  sufficient 
to  account  for  much  of  the  scarcity  of  farm 
hands,  but  this  might  be  to  a  great  extent  met  by 
an  advance  in  wages,  to  draw  out  the  idle  men 
from  towns,  which,  though  serious,  would  be 
of  secondary  importance,  compared  to  the  need 
of  going  without  sufficient  labor  at  any  price. 

The  real  causes  of  the  revolution  that  is  slowly 
but  very  surely  undermining  the  supply  of 
farm  hands,  are  the  cheap  newspaper  and  the 
common  school.  Formerly  the  man  who  was 
contented  to  work,  year  in  and  year  out,  as 
hired  man  on  a  farm,  and  had  plenty  of  compe¬ 
titors  for  his  place — the  horizon  of  his  life  and 
thought  was  the  “pays  bleu”  the  blue  country 
that  bounded  on  every  side  the  outlook  from 
his  township’s  hills — and  lie  sought  his  soundest 
wisdom  at  the  corner  store,  and  his  only  sug¬ 
gestion  of  fancy  in  the  staid  sermons  at  the 
country  church.  The  few  strangers  who  came  at 
odd  times  across  his  vision  were  too  infrequent 
and  too  different  from  his  standard  of  excel¬ 
lence,  to  awaken  any  emotion  but  curiosity  or 
contempt.  The  district  school  had  taught  him 
only  the  3  Rs,  and  even  they  had  been  allowed 
to  fall  into  much  disuse.  He  knew  nothing 
better  than  his  life,  and  he  wanted  nothing 
better.  He  was  a  steady,  honest,  hard  worker, 
with  the  sort  and  amount  of  common-sense  that 
are  needed  to  enable  a  man  to  trundle  along 
through  the  uneventful  life  of  a  country  neigh¬ 
borhood  ;  with  no  knowledge  of  and  no  respect 
for  any  further  intelligence.  He  was  exactly 
the  stuff  for  a  good  farm  laborer.  If  lie  was 
Irish,  lie  seemed  not  more  disposed  to  roam 
nor  to  dissipate  his  usefulness  in  foolish  ven¬ 
tures  Ilian  if  he  was  “native  and  to  the  manner 
born.”  Most  of  us  can  remember  when  such 
hands  were  plenty,  when  they  were  glad  to  get 
a  good  place,  and  zealous  to  keep  it.  Those 
were  good  times  for  the  employers,  but  we  shall 
never  see  them  again. 

The  later  generations  of  the  race  have  been 
inoculated  with  the  poison  of  unrest.  The 
scales  have  dropped  from  their  eyes,  and  they 
have  learned  the  great  lesson  that  the  world 
does  not  revolve  around  their  own  small  village, 
and  that  there  are  better  men  than  they  in  the 
world,  and  better  opportunities  to  achieve  suc¬ 
cess  and  happiness  than  their  fathers  dreamed  of. 

It.  would  be  idle  to  discuss  the  advantage  or 
disadvantage  to  the  world  of  this  wide  dif¬ 
fusion  of  intelligence — our  duty  is  only  to  con¬ 
sider  its  effect  on  agriculture.  It  has  broken  up 
or  is  breaking  up,  in  all  the  civilized  world,  the 
old,  reliable  system  of  farm  labor.  Men  who 
take  and  read  a  newspaper,  and  have  their 


minds  stimulated  to  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world  at  large,  gravitate  toward  each  other, 
by  a  natural  law,  and  the  towns  grow  at  the  cost 
of  the  country.  Pages  might  be  written  about 
the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  this  tendency 
of  men  into  whose  minds  the  dawn  of  the  new 
day  has  broken,  but  we  could  not  change  the 
fact.  Our  old  race  of  farm  laborers  is  going  to 
drop  away  from  us,  and  we  must  bestir  our¬ 
selves  to  meet  the  new  state  of  things — gradually, 
of  course,  as  the  change  will  come. 

The  extension  of  the  use  of  machinery  and 
artificial  power  will  help  us  more  than  we  now 
imagine,  and,  for  one  or  two  generations,  we 
may  fiud  our  relief  in  the  employment  of  Chi¬ 
nese,  but  if  we  care  for  the  interests  of  posterity, 
we  must  consider  some  reorganization  of  our 
system  of  agriculture  which  will  allow  of  a  con¬ 
centration  of  the  workmen  into  communities 
where  they  can  enjoy  the  advantages  they  crave. 


Straw  for  Bedding1. 


In  some  parts  of  the  country  straw  is  so 
abundant  that  it  is  left  in  the  fields  where 
thrashed  and  set  fire  to.  Even  in  the  wheat¬ 
growing  sections  of  this  State  there  are  many 
farms  where  straw  is  scattered  about  the  yards 
all  winter  for  the  mere  purpose  of  rotting  it  into 
manure.  In  other  parts  of  the  State  it  is  so 
scarce  that  the  cattle  must  lie  on  the  bare 
boards,  or  be  bedded  with  sawdust  or  shavings. 

We  believe  there  are  few  farms  where  straw 
need  be  wasted.  We  propose  to  say  nothing- 
in  regard  to  the  demand  which  exists  for  it  to 
make  paper  or  for  bedding  in  the  cities,  except 
to  remark  that  in  some  cases  it  might  be  more 
profitable  to  sell  the  straw  and  buy  bran  or 
grain  rather  than  to  waste  the  straw  at  home. 

Some  farmers  seem  to  suppose  that  they  must 
get  rid  of  their  straw  during  the  winter.  We 
know  many  farms  where  straw  is  thrown  a  foot 
deep  at  a  time  about  the  yards  in  winter  and 
early  spring,  where  not  a  handful  of  straw  could 
be  found  in  June !  We  hope  all  the  readers  of 
the  Agriculturist  will  avoid  this  mistake.  There 
is  not  a  week  in  the  year  when  straw  can  not 
be  used  to  advantage  on  a  farm. 

Where  straw  is  fed  to  horses,  cows,  or  sheep, 
we  would  not  be  sparing  of  it.  Put  enough 
into  the  racks  for  them  to  pick  out  the  best,  and 
use  what  they  leave  each  day  for  litter.  What 
we  object  to  is  scattering  a  great  layer  of  straw 
about  the  yards  two  or  three  limes  during  the 
winter.  Better  litter  the  yards  every  day  where 
it  is  necessary.  In  the  case  of  sheep,  there  is 
nothing  more  injurious  than  to  compel  them  to 
lie  on  a  mass  of  fermenting  straw.  Sheep  are 
very  fond  of  having  a  clean  bed  of  straw  to  lie 
down  upon.  We  have  often  observed  sheep  in 
winter  standing  about  uneasily,  and  when  a 
little  clean  straw  was  spread  under  the  shed  or 
about  the  yard  they  would  very  soon  lie  down 
and  chew  the  cud  of  contentment. 

The  great  point  in  littering  sheep,  then,  is  to 
give  little  and  often — the  less  the  better,  pro¬ 
vided  it  keeps  the  sheep  out  of  the  mud,  and 
gives  them  a  dry,  cleau  bed  to  lie  upon.  A 
sheep  must  be  very  tired  before  it  will  lie  on 
a  dirty  bed.  Another  point  to  be  observed  is 
either  to  change  the  position  of  the  racks  oc¬ 
casionally,  or  to  be  careful  every  day  to  scatter 
the  straw  that  is  pulled  out.  Unless  this  is  done, 
there  will  soon  be  a  thick  layer  of  straw  on  the 
side  of  the  rack,  which  will  be  liable  to  ferment. 

It  is  sometimes  a  great  convenience,  and  we 
think  economical,  to  cut  the  straw  into  chaff, 
not  only  to  feed,  but  for  litter.  We  think  it 


absorbs  more  liquid,  and  the  soiled  portions  can 
be  removed  more  readily  from  the  rest  of  the 
bedding,  or  at  any  rate  with  less  waste  of  straw. 

— - —>  * — B9B- - »-«» - 

Wintering  Cows. 

An  ordinary -sized  cow  will  eat  about  200  lbs. 
of  hay  per  week.  In  the  dairy  districts  of  this 
State  it  is  estimated  that  it  requires  two  tons  of 
hay  to  winter  a  cow.  Where  hay  is  worth  $20 
per  ton  at  the  barn,  as  it  is  where  we  reside, 
the  expense  of  wintering  a  herd  of  cows  take 
a  large  slice  out  of  the  profits  of  the  dairy. 
But  with  us,  while  hay  is  comparatively  high, 
grain  is  cheap,  and  corn-stalks  and  straw  abun¬ 
dant  and  of  good  average  quality.  Cows  also 
sell  for  an  unusually  low  price.  We  do  not 
advise  those  of  our  readers  similarly  situated  to 
buy  cows  and  winter  them  in  hopes  of  making 
a  good  thing  out  of  it  by  selling  them  at  a  high 
price  in  the  spring.  They  may  or  they  may  not 
make  money  by  the  operation.  But  we  think 
we  are  perfectly  safe  in  recommending  those 
farmers  who  have  plenty  of  straw  and  stalks 
not  to  sell  their  cows;  and  if  they  will  need 
more  cows  next  summer,  we  think  they  can  buy 
now  and  winter  them  over  to  good  advantage. 

A  cow  will  eat  say  three  bushels  of  chaffed 
hay  per  day.  So  far  as  bulk  is  concerned,  we 
must  not  vary  much  from  this  standard.  In  our 
own  case,  however,  we  would  feed  21  bushels 
of  chaffed  straw  and  stalks,  half  a  peck  of 
bran,  and  half  a  peck  of  corn-meal  per  day.  We 
think  a  cow  can  be  wintered  better  and  (with 
us)  far  cheaper  than  on  hay  alone.  If  you  have 
plenty  of  clover-hay  it  may  take  the  place  of 
the  bran.  But  do  not  try  to  winter  the  cows  on 
straw  and  stalks  alone.  It  is  very  poor  economy. 

A  New  Sensation.— Horse  Disease. 


If,  two  months  ago,  any  one  had  predicted 
that  the  streets  of  New  York,  Boston,  and  other 
cities  were  to  echo  to  the  cry  of  the  ox-driver, 
and  that  horses  would  be  for  a  time  removed 
from  the  streets,  he  would  have'  been  received 
with  contempt.  But  nevertheless,  in  1872  the 
unwonted  sound  has  been  heard,  and  the  strange 
sight  has  been  exhibited  of  express  and  other 
wagons  slowly  moving  behind  ox-teams,  which 
were  urged  along  by  the  usual  noisy  epi¬ 
thets  and  maledictions  of  their  drivers.  A 
strange  disease  had  suddenly  stricken  down  the 
greater  part  of  the  horses  and  rendered  them 
unfit  for  work.  It  originated  in  Canada,  and  in 
a  few  days  had  spread  as  far  as  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  and  it  may,  before  these 
lines  can  reach  the  readers  of  the  Agricul¬ 
turist ,  have  spread  south  and  west  over  the 
whole  countiy.  If  the  conditions  are  favor¬ 
able,  not  only  is  this  highly  probable,  but 
other  stock  may  be  affected  also.  But  it  is 
quite  needless  that  serious  apprehension  should 
be  felt.  Fortunately  the  disease,  although  so 
sudden  in  its  attack  and  so  widely  spreading,  is 
comparatively  harmless  if  rightly  treated. 

Its  first  appearance  is  made  known  by  the 
following  symptoms:  A  depressed  condition  of 
the  animal,  roughness  of  the  coat,  drooping 
head,  watery  eyes,  and  disinclination  to  exer¬ 
tion.  On  the  first  appearance  of  these  symp¬ 
toms,  the  animal  should  be  cared  for,  kept  dry, 
warm,  and  well  bedded  and  blanketed,  atnd  fed 
with  slightly-warm  bran-mashes,  scalded  oats, 
and  chopped  and  moistened  hay.  A  little  sweet 
spirits  of  niter,  or  a  light  dose,  say  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful,  of  powdered  saltpeter,  may  be  given.  Some 
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of  the  usual  condiments  or  prepared  cattle-feed 
will  be  found  useful  with  sliglitly-warm  flax¬ 
seed  tea  or  thin  bran  or  oat-meal  gruel.  If  these 
simple  remedies  are  used  at  once,  the  attack  will 
generally  pass  off  in  a  few  days.  If,  however, 
through  inadvertence  or  otherwise,  the  symp¬ 
toms  are  allowed  to  increase  in  severity,  and  a 
copious  discharge  from  the  nostrils  occurs,  with 
sore  throat,  cough,  and  falling  off  from  the  feed, 
cold  feet  and  legs,  and  fever,  more  active  reme¬ 
dies  must  be  applied  in  addition  to  the  above- 
mentioned  treatment.  The  nostrils  should  be 
washed  often  witli  warm  water,  in  which  a  lit¬ 
tle  vinegar  has  been  mixed ;  the  head  steamed 
by  means  of  a  bag  of  scalded  bran,  hung 
beneath  the  nose;  the  feet  and  legs,  after 
bathing  in  hot  water,  should  be  rubbed  dry 
with  woolen  cloths ;  let  the  whole  body  be 
thus  rubbed  and  then  immediately  blanketed 
from  head  to  tail,  and  the  patient  kept  free 
from  drafts  in  a  thoroughly  ventilated,  dry 


stable.  Tar  should  be  burned  in  the  stable  for 
a  disinfectant;  take  a  small  quantity  in  an  iron 
pot  and  stir  it  with  a  red-hot  iron,  and  allow 
the  smoke  to  penetrate  all  through  the  building. 
The  soreness  of  the  throat  may  be  relieved  by 
rubbing  externally  with  mustard,  mixed  in  milk- 
warm  water,  as  for  the  table,  and  also  by  placing 
on  the  back  of  the  tongue  a  spoonful  of  molasses 
or  of  honey  and  vinegar,  made  as  thick  as  pos¬ 
sible.  No  medicine  should  be  poured  down 
the  throat  under  any  circumstances,  and  no 
bleeding  should  be  allowed.  On  fine  days 
gentle  exercise  is  to  be  given,  but  no  work 
should  be  permitted,  nor  exposure  to  damp 
or  rain  allowed.  Rapid  recovery  should  not 
be  injudiciously  attempted,  nor  should  work 
or  high  feed  be-  hastily  resumed,  but  ample 
time  given  for  complete  restoration  to  health, 
before  these  precautions  cease.  With  them 
there  will  be  no  fear  of  anything  more  serious 
occurring  than  a  few  days’  idleness. 


Our  artist  has  engraved  some  of  the  scenes 
which  have  been  common  during  the  course  of 
this  disease  in  New  York  and  other  large  cities. 
The  lightning  express  has  owed  its  slower  mo¬ 
tion  to  ox-teams,  and  the  accumulation  of  all 
sorts  of  freight  would  have  been  greater  than  it 
has  been  had  it  not  been  for  their  needed  help. 
Street-cars  have  been  overloaded  until  car 
and  horses  have  both  broken  down  under  the 
excessive  loads,  and  occasionally  a  poor  horse 
died,  not  from  the  disease,  but  from  over¬ 
work  when  feeble  and  sick.  On  one  occasion  a 
horse-car  has  -been  drawn  by  men  at  increased 
rates  of  fare,  and  loaded  wagons  have  also  been 
thus  drawn  along.  In  the  middle  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  the  methods  of  treating  the  complaint  are 
illustrated ;  and  on  the  whole,  the  scenes  de¬ 
picted — not  exaggerated  in  the  least — go  to 
show  to  what  straits  we  should  be  brought  if 
we  should  suddenly  be  deprived  of  our  patient 
and  absolutely  indispensable  beasts  of  burden. 
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The  Maiden-hair  Rue-Anemone. 

We  have  several  species  of  Rue-Anemone, 
commonly  known  as  Meadow-Rue,  botanically 
Thalictrum.  All  of  these  have  very  much 
divided  or  compound  leaves,  and  flowers 
without  petals,  but  very  showy  stamens. 

The  foliage  of  none  of  our  native  species 
is  equal  in  beauty  to  that  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  smaller  Meadow-Rue,  Thalictrum 
minus.  This  species  is  found  all  over 
Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  and  is  so  ex¬ 
ceedingly  variable  that  it  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  we  find  various  forms  of  it  in 
the  catalogues  under  different  names. 

Last  spring  we  received  from  W.  C. 

Strong  &  Co.,  Brighton,  Mass.,  a  variety 
under  the  name  of  Thalictrum  adiantoides, 
or  Maiden-hair  Rue-Anemone,  so  called 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  foliage  to 
the  fronds  of  the  Maiden-liair  Fern. 

Messrs.  Strong  &  Co.  have  introduced 
this  as  a  plant  to  furnish  foliage  for 
bouquets.  The  leaves  have  all  the  deli¬ 
cacy  and  grace  of  a  fern,  while  they 
are  much  more  lasting  and  much  more 
easily  produced.  The  engraving  gives 
an  idea  of  the  form,  but  well-developed 
leaves  are  several  times  larger  than  the 
one  from  which  the  illustration  was 
taken.  Certainly  nothing  can  be  finer 
for  bouquets  or  other  ornamental  work 
than  these  beautifully  dissected  leaves 
Being  a  hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  it 
should  be  treated  like  other  plants  of  its 
class.  We  grew  ours  in  the  open  air 
during  summer,  and  potted  it  on  the 
approach  of  frost.  It  will  be  kept  in  a 
cold-pit  until  February,  and  having  had 
a  season  of  rest  it  will  be  brought  into 
heat  and  forced  like  other  plants  of 
similar  nature.  The  flowers  of  this  spe¬ 
cies  are  not  at  all  showy,  and  to  get  the 
best  developed  leaves  the  flower- 
stems  unless  it  is  desired  to  produce  seeds 
should  be  removed  as  soon  as  they  appear. 


have  been  so  abundant  that  the  larger  part  of 
the  crop  has  rotted  upon  the  bushes.  The  vine¬ 
yards  in  the  West  have  been  loaded  with  grapes, 
and  the  growers  have  found  it  difficult  to  market 


The  Glut  in  the  Fruit  Market. 


The  year  1872  will  long  be  remembered  as 
the  abundant  fruit  year  in  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  rains  have  been  abundant,  and  almost 


MEXICO  APPLE. 

without  exception  every  kind  of  fruit  has  done 
well.  The  wild  fruits,  grapes,  strawberries, 
whortleberries,  blackberries,  raspberries,  plums, 


MAIDEN-HAIR  RUE-ANEMONE. 

them  at  three  cents  a  pound.  Pears  have  been 
so  abundant  in  the  fruit-yards  of  our  villages, 
that  it  has  been  difficult  to  sell  them  at  any 
price,  and  for  once  fruit-growers  of  a  benevo¬ 
lent  disposition  have  been  permitted  to  give  to 
their  neighbors  freely  without  any  fear  of  de¬ 
pleting  their  own  purses.  Apples  especially  are 
so  abundant  in  all  parts  of  the  country  where 
they  have  orchards, 
that  immense  quan¬ 
tities  of  summer 
fruit  have  rotted 
upon  the  ground. 

Trees  in  old  pas¬ 
tures  that  have  been 
barren  for  years 
have  hung  full. 

Dusty  cider-mills, 
and  presses  unused 
for  years,  have  been 
put  in  order,  and 
the  familiar  squeak 
of  the  grinding  ap¬ 
ples  has  been  heard 
in  almost  every  ru¬ 
ral  district.  The 
prophetic  symbol 
of  agricultural  pros¬ 
perity  has  been 
realized  in  all  parts 
of  the  laud.  The 
presses  have  burst 

out  with  new  wine  and  cider.  What  is 
to  be  done  with  all  this  abundance,  and 
what  is  the  true  policy  for  the  future  ?  Some 


have  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  no  profit  in  fruit-growing,  and  that  we 
may  as  well  cut  do-wn  our  orchards.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  we  ought  not  to  plant  more  fruit- 
trees.  This  is  a  hasty  conclusion.  There 
is  just  as  good  reason  for  planting  orch¬ 
ards,  especially  of  winter  fruit,  as  there 
has  been  for  the  last  twenty  years. 
For  some  years  past'  there  have  been 
serious  doubts  among  intelligent  men 
about  the  possibility  of  raising  apples 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  them  pay. 
The  trees  would  not  bear.  The  crop 
of  this  year  must  have  dissipated  all 
doubt  of  this  kind.  The  soil  has  not  lost 
its  fertility.  The  climate  is  not  unfriendly 
to  fruit.  It  is  much  to  have  our  faith 
restored  by  the  bountiful  yield  of  this 
year.  It  is  also  a  great  good  to  have 
fruit  so  cheap  that  the  poorest  families 
in  city  and  country  can  enjoy  it.  It  has 
been  so  dear,  in  most  years,  tliat  labor¬ 
ing  men,  in  cities  especially,  have  felt  that 
they  could  not  afford  it.  Apples  at  five 
dollars  a  barrel,  and  grapes  at  twenty- 
five  cents  a  pound,  were  beyond  their 
reach.  A  great  many  families  have  come 
into  the  full  enjoyment  of  fruit  this  year, 
and  will  be  good  customers  of  the  fruit¬ 
grower  henceforth,  as  long  as  they  can 
afford  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  market  for  fruit  has  been  greatly 
enlarged  by  the  bounty  of  this  jrear,  and 
the  losses  of  the  fruit-growers,  so  far  as 
they  have  made  them,  may  be  regarded 
as  so  much  capital  invested  for  future 
operations.  Every  market  in  the  coun¬ 
try  will  take  more  fruit  next  year  at 
paying  prices,  in  consequence  of  the 
abundance  of  this.  Those  who  have 
large  orchards  of  winter  fruit,  of  popular 
varieties,  and  plenty  of  storage  room, 
will  not  lose  money  even  this  year.  Ap¬ 
ples  will  not  be  a  drug  in  the  market 
next  spring.  The  man  who  does  not  take  pains 
to  save  his  fruit  will  be  sorry  when  he  hears 
the  cheerful  prices  of  the  late-keeping  apples. 


The  Mexico  Apple. 

The  illustration  shows  the  Mexico  Apple  of 
the  natural  size  of  a  selected  specimen.  It 


MEXICO  APPLE— SECTION. 


originated  in  the  town  of  Canterbury,  Ct.,  and 
was  widely  disseminated  from  the  nursery  of 
the  Messrs.  Dyer  all  through  Eastern  Connecti- 
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cut.  It  is  a  fruit  of  great  excellence,  and  ought 
to  he  more  generally  cultivated.  It  is  the  best 
apple  of  its  season  we  have  ever  found.  The 
tree  is  hardy,  a  good  grower,  and,  on  good  soil, 
very  productive.  The  fruit  is  of  medium  size, 
round,  regular;  surface  bright  crimson  red, 
striped  darker;  dots,  numerous,  yellow-green. 
The  basin  is  shallow,  regular;  eye  medium, 
closed.  Cavity  acute,  regular ;  stem  long  or 
medium,  slender.  The  core  is  large,  open,  meet¬ 
ing  the  eye ;  seeds  numerous,  angular,  pointed. 
The  flesh  is  white,  tender,  fine  grained,  and 
juicy.  Flavor,  sub-acid.  Quality,  best ;  season, 
August  and  September.  It  is  a  superb  dessert 
apple,  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  small  collec¬ 
tion  or  fruit-yard. 

~  4  ■■  mu  rfl -^-EPaggi— ■  p-fgpr  ■  ■ 

The  Canker-Worm. 

The  wingless  female  moth  that  lays  the  eggs 
of  the  Canker-worm  must  ascend  the  tree  by 
climbing  up  the  trunk.  All  the  methods  of  pre¬ 
vention  oppose  some  obstacle  to  her  ascent,  or 
catch  her  in  the  act  of  climbing.  One  great 
difficulty  with  all  these  preventives  is  that  they 
are  not  put  upon  the  tree  earl}'-  enough.  It  has 
been  found  that  the  insects  ascend  very  early, 
even  during  the  warm  spells  that  we  often  have 
in  February,  and  that  the  only  safety  in  sections 
where  they  are  abundant  is  to  keep  the  protect¬ 
ing  material  always  ready.  Tar  has  been  used, 
but  the  following,  from  our  correspondent  “  Bay 
State,”  is  much  better.  He  writes  : 

“Having  had  some  twenty  years’  experience 
with  the  Canker-worm,  and  during  that  time 
having  either  tried  or  witnessed  the  results  of 
the  experiments  of  others,  with  all  the  various 
methods,  patented  and  otherwise,  to  prevent  the 
female  from  ascending  the  trees,  I  feel  that  the 
right  thing  lias  been  hit  upon  at  last.  It  consists 
simply  of  bands  of  sheathing-paper,  6  or  8  inches 
wide,  tacked  around  the  trees  (same  as  for  the 
old  tar  process),  and  an  application  of  refuse 
printer’s-ink.  The  ink  is  now  manufactured 
for  the  purpose  and  costs  12)c.  per  pound.  This 
remedy  has  been  used  in  Massachusetts  three 
years,  and  gives  general  satisfaction.  Two  to 
four  applications  a  year  are  sufficient,  and  an 
orchard  averaging  from  four  to  twelve-inch  trees 
can  be  protected  for  an  annual  sum  of  ten  cents 
per  tree.  As  some  evidently  know  but  little  of 
the  persistency  of  the  Canker-worm,  I  thought 
the  above  item  might  be  useful.” 

Hints  about  Cheap  Greenhouses. 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 

I  find  so  many  inquiries  coming  in  at  this 
season  of  the  jrear  about  the  heating  and  gene¬ 
ral  construction  of  cheap  greenhouses,  that  I 
am  compelled  to  give  instructions  which  are 
known  now  to  nearly  every  one  in  and  around 
our  large  cities.  Yet,  simple  though  the  matter 
may  be  to  us  who  see  so  much  of  it,  it  is  evi¬ 
dently  perplexing  enough,  when  they  come  to 
construct,  for  those  who  have  nothing  to  copy 
from.  Those  of  us  who  write  on  such  subjects 
too  often  take  for  granted  that  those  for  whom 
we  write  know  something  about  the  matter, 
when  for  the  most  part  they  really  know  nothing. 

The  cheapest  kind  of  construction  is  a  lean-to 
(already  described  by  me  in  the  Agriculturist 
for  February,  1872)— that  is,  where  there  is  any¬ 
thing  to  lean  it  against,  such  as  the  gable  of 
house  or  barn.  But  if  the  greenhouse  has  to  be 
constructed  entirely  new,  I  think  the  ordinary 
span-roof  is  best — see  end-section.  The  walls 


are  four  feet  high,  formed  of  locust  or  cedar 
posts.  To  the  outside  of  these  are  nailed  boards 
— rough  hemlock  will  do,  if  appearances  are 
not  considered.  To  the  boards  is  tacked  the 
ordinary  tarred  paper  used  by  roofers — a  cheap 
article,  and  an  excellent  non-conductor  of  heat. 
Against  the  paper  is  again  nailed  the  outer  or 
weather  boarding.  This  makes  really  a  better 
wall  for  greenhouse  purposes  than  an  8-inch 
one  of  brick,  as  we  find  that  the  extremes  of 
temperature  of  the  greenhouse — inside  at  50°, 
and  perhaps  10°  below  zero  outside — very  soon 
destroy  an  8-inch  solid  brick  wall,  particularly 
if  exposed  to  the  north  or  west.  A  wall  of 
wood  constructed  as  above  will  last  for  twenty 
3rears,  and  be  as  good  a  protection  as  one  of 
8-inch  brick.  So  much  for  the  construction  of 
the  frame.  The  roof  is  formed  by  the  ordinary 
sashes,  six  feet  in  length  by  three  feet  in  width, 
which  can  be  bought  ready  made,  or  easily  be 
made  by  a  carpenter  or  any  one  handy  with  tools. 

Such  a  house,  if  cheapness  is  an  object, 
should  be  heated  with  a  flue.  It  should  not  be 


more  than  60  and  not  less  than  30  feet  in  length ; 
if  more,  the  fine  would  not  heat  it  enough,  and 
if  less  it  would  be  likely  to  get  too  much  heat. 
About  50  feet  by  11  is  we  think  the  best  size  of 
a  greenhouse  to  heat  with  a  flue.  The  flue 
should  run  all  around  the  house — that  is,  it 
should  start  along  under  one  bench,  cross  the 
end,  and  return  under  the  other  bench  to  the 
end  where  it  begins,  making  the  length  of  flue 
in  a  greenhouse  of  50  feet  about  110  feet  long. 
It  should  have  a  “rise”  in  this  length  from  the 
furnace  of  at  least  18  inches,  to  secure  a  free 
draft.  For  the  first  25  feet  of  flue  nearest  the 
furnace  it  should  be  built  of  brick,  forming  an 
air-space  inside  of  about  7  by  7  inches.  "From 
this  point  (25  feet  from  the  fire)  the  flue  should 
be  formed  of  the  ordinary  drain-pipe  cement  or 
terra-cotta.  The  former  is  to  be  preferred,  and 
that  of  7  or  8  inches  diameter  is  best.  The 
drain-pipe  for  flues  is  now  almost  exclusively  in 
use  here  wherever  flues  are  used,  and  it  is  found 
not  only  to  be  much  cheaper,  but  better  for 
rapid  radiation  than  brick.  The  cost  of  a  plain 
greenhouse  so  built,  complete,  in  this  section,  is 
about  $6  per  running  foot — that  is,  one  50 
feet  long  by  11  feet  wide  costs  about  $300. 

The  use  of  tarred  paper  for  the  walls  or 
drain-pipe  for  the  flues  of  greenhouses  is  not 
given  in  my  “  Practical  Floriculture.” 

- - a-, - - -*» - - 

Hints  on  Pot  Plants  for  Winter— Cheap 
and  Effective  Manure. 

People  who  live  in  the  country  have  no  excuse 
for  being  without  good  food  for  pot  plants. 
Dead  leaves  and  earth  or  mold  from  the  woods 
are  always  attainable.  My  advice  is  mainly  for 
dwellers  in  cities. 

First,  make  your  calculations  a  year  ahead. 
You  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  make 
plans  for  gardening,  in-doors  or  out,  for  a  month 
ahead,  need  not  be  discouraged  at  this.  The 
amateur  and  professional  florist  make  their  plans 
for  a  much  longer  time.  There  are  very  few 
cities  where  a  bushel  or  two  of  dead  leaves  can 


not  be  gathered  in  the  fall  from  the  many  trees 
that  line  some  streets,  or  adorn  your  own  or 
your  neighbors’  yards ;  but  don’t  be  afraid  of 
getting  too  many.  The  older  and  more  thor¬ 
oughly  rotted  the  manure  is,  the  more  valuable, 
and  a  bushel  or  two  of  leaves  will  go  very  far 
— much  farther  than  you  think.  Put  the  leaves 
in  a  sheltered  place,  say  against  your  back  wall 
or  fence,  and  put  a  board  or  two  over  the  heap, 
to  shed  rain.  Then  to  a  bushel  of  leaves  add  a 
peck  of  loam  or  garden  soil  (sods  are  best),  and 
a  half-peck  of  common  sand.  Every  washing 
day  empty  a  pail  of  hot  suds  on  the  heap,  and 
stir  it  as  often  as  possible  with  a  garden  fork,  hoe, 
or  shovel,  or  anything  else  that  will  mix  it  up 
well.  Of  course,  it  will  freeze  up  solid  many  times 
during  the  winter,  unless  kept  where  it  does  not 
freeze,  but  if  you  begin  now,  and  stir  as  often 
as  you  can,  by  next  fall  you  will  have  the  whole 
thoroughly  rotted  down.  Oak  leaves  do  not 
rot  as  quickly  as  some  others,  maple,  for  instance. 
My  heap  was  begun  last  October,  and  you  can 
not  now  distinguish  the  least  form  of  a  leaf  in 
the  mass.  Although  out  of 
sight,  under  a  flight  of  steps  at 
the  back  door,  it  is  perfectly 
odorless,  and  is  springy  and 
spongy — just  what  is  needed. 

To  recapitulate :  A  bushel 
of  leaves,  a  peck  of  loam  or 
sods,  a  half-peck  of  sand  are 
all  the  important  ingredients. 
Whatever  you  can  add  in  the  way  of  stray 
bunches  of  moss,  or  bones  burned  in  the 
kitchen  fire  and  powdered,  is  so  much  gain. 

When  ready  for  use,  sift  through  your  coal- 
sieve  (let  it  be  a  coarse  one),  and  take  one  third 
of  the  manure  and  two  thirds  of  the  best  garden 
soil  you  can  get,  and  make  your  heap  for  pot¬ 
ting.  With  very  few  exceptions  all  plants  will 
thrive  in  this  mixture,  and  3-our  courage  will 
not  be  damped  by  the  formidable  array  of  soils 
paraded  as  necessary  in  most  works  on  flowers. 
Tli rough  the  winter  you  will  have  flowers  that 
will  be  the  envy  of  jmur  less  energetic  neighbors 
— Geraniums  that  are  Geraniums,  Bouvardias 
and  Primroses  that  no  greenhouse  need  be 
ashamed  of— especially  if  you  have  a  sunny  win¬ 
dow.  It  is  of  no  use  to  attempt  to  have  winter 
flowers  without  some  system.  Better  have  none 
at  all  than  the  sickly  specimens  that  disgrace  so 
many  windows  from  November  to  April. 

I  do  not  find  in  my  horticultural  reading  much 
said  about  Geraniums  for  winter-flowering ;  yet 
they  will  be  much  more  satisfactory,  if  some  of 
the  better  varieties  are  tried,  than  many  other 
plants  chosen.  Two  years  ago  I  gave  a  lady 
friend,  living  in  the  country,  two  cuttings  of 
Geranium — one  a  bicolor  (salmon  pink,  shaded 
with  white)  and  the  other  pure  white.  She  has 
a  little  winter  sitting-room,  about  nine  feet 
square,  with  a  window  each  to  the  south  and 
west.  The  south  one  is  devoted  to  flowers,  and 
it  isn’t  worth  while  to  boast  of  Geraniums  unless 
you  could  see  hers.  The  first  winter  they  were 
less  than  a  foot  high,  the  leaves  so  thickly  set 
that  the  stalks  were  not  visible,  and  the  horse¬ 
shoe  or  zone  on  each  leaf  almost  black.  They 
each  threw  up  one  cluster  of  buds,  then  another, 
and  another,  until  finally  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  winter  there  were  always  from  one 
to  four  clusters  of  blossoms.  And  such  clusters ! 
Nearly  as  big  as  your  fist,  and  each  floret  as  large 
as  an  old-fashioned  cent.  The  shape  of  the 
cluster  was  such  that  the  flowers  seemed  to  grow 
in  trusses,  like  the  Hyacinth,  and  hid  the  stem 
entirely.  The  difference  between  the  summer 
and  winter  blooming  of  the  same  plants  was 
very  marked.  Out  of  doors  they  bloomed  like 
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nearly  all  Zonal  Geraniums ;  one  half  the  florets 
faded  before  the  other  half  came  out.  In  the 
■window  each  cluster  would  keep  about  three 
weeks;  if  one  floret  dropped,  another  came  out 
in  its  place,  or  the  rest  pressed  together  and 
filled  up  the  gap.  Cuttings  from  these  did 
equally  well  last  winter.  They  stood  on  the 
window-sill,  close  to  the  glass.  The  room  had 
only  a  wood-fire,  and  was  never  very  hot — » 
which  last  item,  by  the  way,  is  a  very  import¬ 
ant  one  for  your  own  health  as  well  as  for  that 
of  your  plants.  Don’t  let  the  thermometer  get 
above  65  or  70°  at  the  most,  going  down  not 
lower  than  45°  at  night  if  possible.  You  can 
easily  accustom  yourself  to  the  temperature, 
and  will  be  all  the  better  for  it. 

Providence,  R.  I.  G.  H.  B. 


Seedling1  Pelargoniums. 

BY  JEAN  SISLEY,  OP  LYONS,  PRANCE. 


Mr.  Sisley,  well  known  as  the  originator  of 
several  choice  varieties  of  double  Zonale  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  writes  to  the  editor  as  follows  : 

Lyons,  16th  October,  1872. 
Editor  of  American  Agriculturist ,  New  York  : 

You  have  asked  me  how  I  proceeded  to  obtain 
the  new  double-flowered  Zonale  Pelargoniums, 
and  since  then  I  have  received  many  applica¬ 
tions  for  information  from  Belgian,  English,  and 
French  horticulturists,  particularly  since  my 
friend  Carri&re,  speaking  of  my  double  White 
Zonale  in  the  Revue  Horticole  of  1st  October,  says 
that  it  is  the  result  of  scientific  combinations. 
I  must  decline  to  accept  this  encomium,  but  am 
very  willing  to  let  the  horticultural  world  know 
my  very  simple  practice,  which  I  have  never 
kept  secret.  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  here 
the  process  of  artificial  impregnation ;  one 
familiar  with  horticulture  knows  how  it  is  prac¬ 
ticed.  I  will  therefore  at  once  inform  your 
readers  of  my  proceedings. 

When,  six  years  ago,  I  began  the  artificial 
impregnation  of  Zonale  Pelargoniums,  I  first 
procured  about  fifty  of  the  best  varieties  of  sin¬ 
gle-flowered  Zonale  Pelargoniums,  selected  from 
the  various  colorings,  and  about  two  hundred 
plants  of  the  then  existing  double-flowered 
varieties.  And  until  18701  continued  to  buy  all 
the  new  double  varieties  that  were  brought  out, 
and  all  the  single-flowered  varieties  which  were 
of  different  shades  from  those  in  my  collection. 

Without  any  preconceived  theory  I  impreg¬ 
nated  all  the  single-flowered  with  the  pollen  of 
the  double  ones  which  had  stamens. 

For  three  years  I  did  not  obtain  a  seedling 
worth  mentioning,  and  I  was  on  the  eve  of 
giving  up  artificial  fecundation,  when  in  1869  I 
obtained  Victoire  de  Lyon  and  Clemence  Royer, 
which,  although  not  perfect  in  form,  were  very 
different  in  color  from  any  double  Zonale  Pelar¬ 
gonium  until  then  produced.  This  led  me  to 
continue  my  efforts.  Since  the  first  year  I  had 
kept  my  seedlings  that  were  alike  in  shape  and 
color  to  those  in  my  collection,  and  rejected  the 
old  ones.  I  proceeded  in  the  same  way  with 
the  double-flowered,  and  rejected  principally  all 
those  that  had  few  or  no  stamens  as  useless  to 
me.  I  had  been  led  to  this  selection  by  the  idea 
that  single  flowers  obtained  from  single  flowers 
impregnated  by  double  ones,  might  'perhaps  be 
more  disposed  to  produce  double  flowers  than 
the  old  sorts. 

This  selection  is  the  only  scientific  combina¬ 
tion  I  have  used,  and  although  I  can  not  affirm 
that  this  proceeding  is  the  cause  of  my  success, 
I  recommend  this  method  to  those  who  may  be 
disposed  to  practice  artificial  fecundation  with 


other  species  of  plants.  Nevertheless  I  have 
not  learned  by  my  practice  anything  that  can 
be  called  a  theory,  because  among  my  seedlings 
coming  from  the  same  mother  and  the  same 
father  I  have  found  them  all  differing  from  one 
another.  My  double  White  is  the  produce  of 
a  single  White  (one  of  my  seedlings  second  or 
third  generation)  by  a  double  Red;  but  four 
other  seedlings  from  the  same  fecundation  are 
either  white,  pink,  or  red,  and  all  single  flowers. 

And  there  is  nothing  astonishing  in  this.  Why 
should  the  laws  of  nature  vary  and  act  differ¬ 
ently  in  the  vegetable  world  from  what  they  do 
in  the  animal  world  ?  Nature  and  science  have 
not  yet  taught  us  why  the  offsprings  of  the  same 
father  and  the  same  mother  are  always  different 
from  one  another,  notwithstanding  their  family 
likeness.  And  it  is  very  likely  that  man  will 
always  be  ignorant  of  this  and  many  other  laws 
of  nature.  The  only  thing  I  know,  and  every 
horticulturist  knows,  is  that  to  obtain  double 
flowers,  single  flowers  must  be  impregnated  by 
double  ones. 

Measuring  the  Hight  of  Trees. 


It  is  often  desirable  to  determine  the  hight  of 
a  tree,  if  not  with  mathematical  correctness, 
with  something  approaching  to  accuracy. 
There  are  instruments  made  for  the  purpose  of 
measuring  with  great  precision,  but  there  are 
several  methods  by  which  the  hight  can  be 


ascertained  without  expensive  appliances.  By 
measuring  the  shadow  of  a  rod  or  other  object 
of  a  known  length  and  the  shadow  of  the  tree, 
a  simple  sum  will  give  the  hight.  Suppose  that 
we  measure  the  shadow  of  a  perpendicular  rod 
six  feet  long,  or  that  of  a  man  of  the  same 
hight,  and  find  it  to  measure  eight  feet,  and  then 
measure  the  shadow  of  the  tree  and  find  it  to 
be  132  feet ;  then 

as  8  ft.  :  6  ft.  :  :  132  ft.  :  99  ft. 

The  Gardeners’  Chronicle  figures  a  simple 
quadrant  for  tree-measuring  which  we  here  re¬ 
produce.  A  quarter  of  a  circle  is  made  of  some 
light  wood,  and  a  small  plumb-bob  is  suspended 
from  what  would  be  the  center  of  the  circle, 
and  a  mark  made  just  half-way  of  the  curved 
side  of  the  quadrant.  Two  small  eyes  for 
sights  attached  to  one  of  the  straight  edges 
make  the  implement  complete.  The  quadrant 
is  held  as  in  the  diagram,  the  operator  moving 
backward  or  forwards  until  he  can  see  the  top 
of  the  tree  through  both  sights,  the  plumb-line 
at  the  same  time  hanging  over  the  mark.  The 
distance  of  the  observer  from  the  tree,  when  he 


can  see  the  top  of  it  in  this  manner,  will  be  the 
hight  of  the  tree.  Allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  hight  of  the  eye  from  the  ground,  and 
for  any  difference  in  the  level  of  the  ground 
between  the  tree  and  the  observer. 

- - - - 

Yuccas  and  Insects. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association  “  with  a 
name,”  Mr.  Riley  stated  as  a  discovery  of  Dr. 
Engelmann,  that  our  American  Yuccas  could 
be  fertilized  only  by  means  of  some  artificial 
agency,  and  that  an  insect  was  engaged  in  the 
work.  This  insect,  a  moth,  was  described  by 
Mr.  Riley  as  one  hitherto  unknown  to  entomol¬ 
ogists,  and  one  by  its  structure  well  calculated 
for  its  work.  The  insect  collects  the  pollen 
which  would  not  otherwise  reach  the  pistil,  and 
places  it  upon  that  organ  and  lays  her  eggs. 
The  young  larva  after  hatching  eats  its  way 
into  the  developing  fruit,  lives  on  the  maturing 
Yucca  seeds,  and-  by  the  time  the  seed-pod  is 
ripe  the  full-grown  larva  leaves  the  capsule  and 
enters  the  ground,  where  it  undergoes  its  trans¬ 
formation,  and  comes  out  the  following  spring 
as  a  moth  to  repeat  the  work.  Mr.  Riley  is 
quoted  as  saying,  “In  the  more  northern  por¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States  and  in  Europe  where 
Yuccas  have  been  introduced  and  are  cultivated 
for  their  show}'1  blossoms,  the  insect  does  not 
exist,  and  consequently  the  Yuccas  never  pro¬ 
duce  seed  there,”  and  suggests  that  the  insect  be 
;  captured  in  the  chrysalis  state  and  sent  to 
j  those  countries  where  it  is  lacking.  Three 
j  large  plants  of  the  Adam’s-Needle,  or  Bear- 
grass  ( Yucca  filamentosa),  in  our  garden  near 
New  York,  produced  fine  clusters  of  cap¬ 
sules  this  autumn ;  upon  examining  them 
we  found  that  apparently  every  seed-vessel 
either  contained  an  insect,  or  had  a  hole 
showing  where  one  had  escaped.  The  cap¬ 
sule  of  this  Yucca  consists  of  three  cells,  and 
generally  but  one  of  them  was  inhabited  by 
the  larva,  which  destroyed  the  seeds  in 
that,  while  the  contents  of  the  other  two 
cells  were  untouched.  All  the  capsules 
were  one-sided  or  contorted,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  the  caterpillar.  The  fact  is  an 
interesting  addition  to  our  rapidly-ac¬ 
cumulating  knowledge  of  the  relations 
between  plants  and  insects,  but  it  is  a 
question  if  all  Yuccas  require  this  in¬ 
sect  aid  in  order  that  they  may  pro¬ 
duce  seed,  or  that  it  is  always  neces¬ 
sary,  even  with  our  commonest  species,  Yuc¬ 
ca  filamentosa.  A  very  observing  friend  who 
made  extensive  experiments  with  seedling 
Yuccas  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  new 
varieties,  is  quite  sure  that  he  has  obtained 
crops  of  seed  without  any  of  the  distortion  of 
the  capsule  to  which  we  have  referred.  A  re¬ 
cent  Gardener’s  Chronicle,  alluding  to  the  state¬ 
ment  that  Yuccas  do  not  fruit  in  Europe,  cites 
two  cases  in  which  Y.  filamentosa  produced 
seeds,  which  would  show  either  that  the  moth 
in  question  is  in  Europe,  that  some  other  insect 
does  the  same  work,  or  that  the  presence  of  an 
insect  is  not  always  required.  During  a  recent 
visit  to  Georgia  we  found  Yucca  gloriosa  in  fruit. 
The  fruit  of  Y.  filamentosa  is  a  dry  capsule, 
while  that  of  Y.  gloriosa  is  pulpy,  and  when 
quite  ripe  is  as  soft  as  a  banana.  We  examined 
a  number  of  fruits  of  Y.  gloriosa ,  and  failed  to 
find  any  distortion,  perforation,  or  other  indica¬ 
tion  that  an  insect  had  entered  or  made  its 
exit.  We  hope  that  those  who  live  where  this 
and  other  species  fruit  will  continue  the  investi¬ 
gation  begun  by  Dr.  Engelmann  and  Mr.  Riley. 
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Vegetation  in  the  “Pine  Barrens.” 

There  is  no  more  interesting  section  of  coun¬ 
try  than  that  extending  from  Ocean  County  to 


YELLOW  MILKWORT. 

Cape  May,  New  Jersey,  commonly  known  as 
the  Jersey  “Pine  Barrens.”  Here  it  is  that 
many  of  our  rarest  plants  are  found,  some  species 
of  which  are  not  known  in  any  other  locality. 
There  are  the  dry  and  the  swampy  “  Pine  Bar¬ 
rens.”  The  former  con¬ 
sist  of  large  tracts  of  dry 
sand,  covered  with  a 
growth  of  scrub  oaks  and 
pines;  the  latter,  which 
border  the  coast,  support 
a  dense  growth  of  Mag¬ 
nolias,  Rhododendrons, 
etc.  Many  of  the  -plants 
found  here  are  very  beauti¬ 
ful,  while  others  are  in¬ 
teresting  on  account  of 
their  rarity.  We  here 
figure  two  species  which 
came  from  the  swampy 
“Pine  Barrens”  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tom’s  River. 

The  Gentiana,  angustifolia, 
or  Narrow-leaved  Gentian, 
though  having  a  wide 
range,  is  not  often  found 
growing  in  any  consider¬ 
able  numbers  in  one  place. 

The  plant  grows  from  six 
to  twelve  inches  high,  and 
bears  one  to  three  flowers ; 
these  are  two  inches  long, 
of  a  beautiful  azure  blue,  with  the  inside  of  the 
corolla  striped  with  white.  There  are  nine  species 


of  Gentian  found  in  the  Northern  States,  all  of 
which  produce  handsome  flowers.  One  of  these, 
Gentiana  Andrewsii ,  or  Closed  Gentian,  was 
figured  in  the  Agriculturist  for  December,  1870. 

Very  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  Gentians  in  this  country,  owing  to 
the  supposed  difficulty  in  growing  them.  When, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  the  plants  are  taken  up 
from  the  fields,  they  seldom  do  well  under  cul¬ 
tivation,  but  if  the  seeds  are  sown  as  soon  as 
ripe,  they  vegetate  freely,  and  may  be  easily 
transplanted,  though  it  requires  several  years 
before  they  become  well  established.  The  other 
plant  we  figure  is  the  Poly  gala  lutea ,  or  Yellow 
Milkwort.  The  leaves  are  thick  and  fleshy, 
mostly  clustered  at  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
From  this  cluster  of  leaves  rises  the  flower-stalk, 
six  to  twelve  inches  high,  usually  bearing  a  soli¬ 
tary  head  of  showy  orange  flowers.  As  it  is  a 
biennial,  it  can  only  be  grown  from  seeds.  We 
do  not  know  that  any  attempt  has  ever  been 
made  to  grow  this  plant,  but  it  is  worthy  of  a 
trial.  Besides  the  plants  mentioned  there  are 
many  others  which  are  interesting,  though  they 
generally  have  no  common  name,  owing  to  their 
local  character.  One  of  the  earliest  found  is 
Pyxidanthem  barbulala.  This  is  a  prostrate  ever¬ 
green  plant,  producing  numerous  white  or  rose 
colored  flowers,  which  appear  early  in  April, 
with  the  Trailing  Arbutus.  Following  the  Pyxi- 
danthera  is  the  Sand  Myrtle,  Leiophyllum  buxi- 
folium ,  a  low,  branching  evergreen  with  ter¬ 
minal  clusters  of  small,  white  flowers.  Next 
follow  Helonias  bullata ,  bearing  fragrant  purple 
flowers,  in  a  dense  raceme,  two  or  three 
inches  in  length,  upon  a  stalk  fifteen  to  eighteen 
inches  in  hight,  and  Xerophyllum  asphodeloides , 
a  plant  resembling  somewhat  an  Asphodel, 
which  produces  a  raceme  of  showy  white  flowers 
in  June.  The  last  two  did  well  with  us  this 
year  under  cultivation  in  common  garden  soil. 


The  Pinneo  Pear. 

This  pear,  represented  in  figs.  1  and  2,  was 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  horticultural  world 
by  Mr.  Hovey,  of  Boston,  some  years  ago,  and 
was  by  him  called  the  Boston.  It  is  an  old 
variety,  cultivated  and  quite  extensively  disse- 


years  ago,  on  the  farm  of  Esquire  Pinneo.  It 
is  a  chance  seedling  which  he  found  in  an  out- 
lot  where  he  was  cutting  brush.  He  transplanted 
it  to  a  place  near  the  house,  thinking  to  graft  it, 
but  finally  concluded  to  let  it  stand  and  mature 
the  natural  fruit.  The  pear  was  so  good  that 
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he  never  wished  to  change  it,  and  his  neighbors 
were  so  far  of  his  mind  that  they  came  to  him 
for  grafts.  It  was  scattered  all  through  the 
northern  part  of  New  London  County,  and 
finally  found  its  way  to  the  Hartford  and  Bos¬ 
ton  markets.  Mr.  Hovey  was  so  well  pleased 
with  it  that  he  propagated 
it,  and  sent  it  out  ex¬ 
tensively  among  horticul¬ 
turists.  There  is  no  longer 
any  doubt  about  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  pears  bearing 
these  names  of  Pinneo 
and  Boston.  The  tree  is 
vigorous  and  productive, 
the  young  wood  brownish 
red.  The  fruit  is  below 
medium  size,  obovate,  in¬ 
clining  to  conic,  remotely 
pyriform.  Skin  yellow, 
with  numerous  small 
green  or  gray  dots,  and 
patches  of  russet  all  over 
the  fruit,  but  much  more 
upon  one  side  than  upon 
the  other.  The  stem  is 
rather  long,  and  inserted 
in  a  slight  depression,  and 
sometimes  a  little  upon 
one  side.  Calyx  set  in 
a  broad,  shallow  basin. 
The  flesh  is  white, 
tolerably  juicy,  with  a 
somewhat  aromatic  flavor. 

Connecticut. 


Fig.  1.— PINNEO  PEAR.  Fig.  2.  — SECTION  OP  PINNEO  PEAR. 

|  minated  in  Eastern  Connecticut.  It  originated  |  pleasant,  sweet, 
|  in  the  town  of  Columbia,  more  than  a  hundred  I  September. 
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Chopping  and  Choppers. 


cutting  edge.  The  motion  is  communicated  by  a 
crank,  and  by  means  of  multiplying  wheels  is  very 
rapid.  The  machine  is  much  more  simple  than  it 
appears  to  be,  is  easily  cleaned  and  kept  in  order, 
and  does  its  work  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 

i-rni^ea— - ►  <* - 


Chopping  or  mincing  is  one  of  the  frequent 
mechanical  operations  of  the  kitchen.  Where  any 

special  apparatus 
is  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  it  is  the  old- 
fashioned  chop¬ 
ping-knife,  fig.  1, 
made  with  a  curved 
cutting  edge  if  a 
round  or  oval 
bowl  is  used,  and 
with  a  straight  one 
if  a  flat-bottomed 
tray  is  to  hold 
the  material  to  be 
chopped.  Chop¬ 
ping  in  this  way  is  tedious  work,  not  on  account 
of  the  strength  required,  as  this  is  but  little,  pro¬ 
vided  the  knife  be  sharp,  but  from  the  many  blows 
or  cuts  necessary  to  reduce  the  material  to  the  de¬ 
sired  fineness.  Sometimes  the  common  knife  is 
made  with  two  blades,  and  this  with  some  mate¬ 
rials  facilitates  the  work,  while  with  others  it  is 
apt  to  clog.  In  fig.  2  is  given  a  French  chopping- 
knife,  which  is  made  of  two  blades  a  foot  or  more 
in  length.  The  material  to  be  minced  is  spread 
upon  a  chopping-board,  and  the  knife  is  worked 


Fig.  1.— CHOPPING-KNIFE. 


Fig.  2.— FRENCH  CHOPPER. 


with  a  rocking  motion.  The  German  butchers, 
who  often  chop  meat  for  their  customers,  use  two 
heavy  cleavers,  one  in  each  hand;  these  play  upon 
the  meat  alternately,  and  chop  it  rapidly,  though 
at  an  unnecessary  expense  of  strength.  Chopping 
machines  of  various  kinds  have  been  devised,  and 
have  met  with  more  or  less  success.  One  of  the 
earliest  of  these  was  a  cylinder  in  which  the  blades, 
placed  on  an  axis  in  a  spiral  form,  revolved  against 
other  blades  attached  to  the  interior  of  the  cylinder. 
This,  however,  tore  rather  than  cut  the  meat,  and 


is  now  much  less  used  tliau  formerly.  The  latest 
chopping  machine  is  called  the  “American  Meat 
and  Vegetable  Chopper.”  It  is  made  of  several 
sizes,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  figure  3.  The 
knife  is  moved  up  and  down  in  a  cylinder  which 
turns  a  short  distance  around  with  each  movement 
of  the  knife,  and  thus  exposes  a  fresh  place  to  the 


New  Heels  in  Old  Socks. 


I  like  to  darn  stockings,  but  sometimes  the  heels 
of  my  husband’s  socks  gave  way  before  his  rough 
boots  in  such  a  shocking  manner  that  I  had  no 
heart  to  undertake  their  repair,  and  was  fain  to 
provide  new  socks  instead.  The  heels  of  these  I 
lined  with  strong  cloth.  Once,  before  the  use  in 
our  family  of  farmer’s  “  stoga  ”  boots,  I  thought  it 
enough  to  run  the  heels  with  doubled  yarn  like  the 
socks.  In  spite  of  even  the  linings,  the  heels 
would  wear  out  all  too  soon,  and  a  day  came  when 
my  stocking-bag  was  no  longer  a  pleasure,  but  just 
a  reproach  to  me,  and  I  dreaded  nothing  more  than 
the  call  for  clean  socks. 

One  night,  when  the  baby  was  restless  and  pre¬ 
vented  my  sleeping,  light 
Eureka !  I  was  im- 
patient  for  morn¬ 
ing  to  dawn,  and 
at  the  earliest  con¬ 
venient  moment  I 
sat  down  to  make 
those  socks  “al¬ 
most  as  good  as 
new.”  I  took 
strong  cloth,  new 
denim,  hickory, 
drilling,  or  duck-  heeling  a  stocking. 
ing,  and  cut  out  heels  large  enough  to  cover 
all  the  ragged  portion  of  the  sock-heel.  All  this 
ragged  part  I  cut  away,  and  put  the  new  heels  in 
double,  the  outer  cloth  being  larger  than  the  inner, 
in  order  that  there  might  be  no  bungling  place 
where  the  new  heels  joined  on  to  the  old  socks. 
I  turned  in  the  edges  of  the  outer  heel  and  hemmed 
them  down  neatly,  but  the  inner  cloth  I  only  cross- 
stitched  on.  It  all  took  but  little  time,  not  one 
quarter  so  long  as  it  would  to  knit  in  new  heels,  as 
some  good  knitters  do,  and  I  think  the  cloth  heels 
will  wear  much  longer,  as  none  of  these  double 
cloth  heels  have  worn  out  yet.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
many  and  many  a  smart  woman  has  made  this  dis¬ 
covery  for  herself  long  ago,  but  she  failed  to  report 
it  for  the  benefit  of  the  sisterhood  of  stocking- 
darners — “  hence  these  tears,”  and  hence  the  delight 
I  found  in  invention.  Marmar. 
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The  School  Exhibition.— Some  of  the  best 
teachers  and  some  of  the  wisest  parents  are  op¬ 
posed  to  school  exhibitions.  These  are  of  two 
kinds — the  public  examination  and  rehearsal,  and 
the  regular  exhibition  with  its  foot-liglits,  stage 
scenery,  and  dramatic  performances.  Of  the  latter 
we  will  speak  first.  Intelligent  teachers  get  up 
these  exhibitions  with  a  good  deal  of  secret  mis¬ 
giving  as  to  their  utility.  They  know  that  the 
learning  of  parts  in  dialogues,  and  the  attendance 
at  rehearsals,  and  all  that,  interfere  with  the  regu¬ 
lar  progress  of  the  pupils,  or  overtask  them. 
They  see  also  how  the  public  display  cultivates 
jealousy,  and  vanity,  and  selfish  ambition  among 
the  little  men  and  women.  The  rehearsals  take 
place  in  the  evening,  and  children  going  to  them 
without  the  company  of  their  parents  are  liable  to 
exposures  of  health,  and  perhaps  of  morals,  from 
which  careful  parents  would  protect  them.  The 
exhibitions  usually  take  place  in  the  evening,  and 
close  late.  Late  hours  and  crowds  are  bad  enough 
when  children  are  only  quiet  spectators  and  audi¬ 
tors,  but  when  they  are  the  excited  actors  upon 
the  stage,  subjects  of  the  criticism  or  applause  of 
the  crowd,  it  is  very  great  abuse  of  innocent  child¬ 
hood.  Flushed  and  heated  by  the  close  air  and  by 
excitement,  the  children  expose  themselves  to  cold 


draughts  of  air,  and  become  victims  of  disease, 
sometimes  of  speedy  death.  Little  girls  are  in 
especial  danger  of  catching  cold,  because  more 
barbarously  exposed  by  their  insufficient  clothing. 
One  would  suppose  that  the  parents  of  these 
rate  their  children’s  lives  very  cheaply. 

The  reason  most  frequently  urged  in  favor  of 
putting  children  upon  the  public  stage  is  that  “it 
gives  them  confidence”!  O  dear!  So  it  does! 
But  does  it  seem  to  you  that  Young  America  suffers 
from  excess  of  modesty?  Human  nature  hardly 
needs  cultivation  in  the  way  of  self-confidence, 
love  of  display,  desire  for  applause.  Oratory  is 
well  in  its  way,  but  I  thing  it  is  over-rated.  I  have 
a  suspicion,  too,  that  our  children  may  be  taught 
to  read  and  speak  with  proper  expression,  and  with 
a  natural  (or,  if  you  please,  dramatic )  rendering  of 
conversations,  better  in  the  regular  reading-class 
than  in  the  especial  training  for  exhibitions  and 
theatricals.  That  subject  is  too  large  for  this  page, 
and  I  want  to  take  it  up  again. 

The  public  examination  is  superseding  the  old- 
fashioned  dramatic  school  exhibition,  and  it  has 
many  firm  friends  among  professional  educators. 
The  pupil's  are  examined  in  the  presence  of  their 
parents  and  friends,  so  that  all  may  see  just  what 
progress  has  been  made  by  each,  and  give  credit 
accordingly.  The  expectation  of  these  periodical 
examinations  is  supposed  to  act  as  a  stimulus  with 
teachers  and  pupils  alike.  That  is  the  idea  of  the 
public  examination,  and  if  I  had  not  been  inter¬ 
ested  as  pupil,  as  teacher,  and  not  exactly  as 
parent,  but  as  elder  sister  and  children’s  friend,  I 
suppose  I  might  not  feel  so  much  like  calling  these 
examinations  a  humbug.  The  parents  are  deceived 
most;  the  children  take  another  lesson  in  the  arts 
of  deception,  and  in  the  immense  importance  of 
being  able  to  make  a  show ;  and  the  teachers  feel 
how  almost  impossible  it  is  to  help  this  wretched 
state  of  things  until  the  public  mind  learns  the 
true  idea  of  education. 

The  public  examination  is  no  true  test  of  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  pupils,  or  of  the  teacher’s  ability 
as  an  educator.  Children  naturally  quick  and 
ready  show  to  the  best  advantage,  while  slower 
ones  are  abashed  and  discouraged.  Those  who 
need  stimulus  most  get  the  least  help  from  the 
public  exhibition.  Those  whom  nature  has  gifted 
with  quicker  wits,  get  praise  which  nurtures  their 
self-conceit,  instead  of  encouraging  their  lagging 
faculties.  The  poorest  educators  often  make  the 
best  show  as  exhibitors  on  examination-day.  They 
can  show  you  that  the  pupils  have  been  trained  to 
a  certain  dexterity  and  mechanical  precision,  and 
to  concert  action  which  is  very  effective  with  the 
unreflecting  crowd  ;  but  no  teacher  can  exhibit  the 
best  things  a  good  teacher  can  do  in  the  way  of 
education.  The  illustrations  which  have  bright¬ 
ened  all  the  daily  tasks  ;  the  bits  of  history  and 
biography  which  have  endeared  to  each  pupil  text¬ 
books  otherwise  dry  and  dull;  opportune  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  methods  of  study ;  and,  better  still, 
sympathetic  help  toward  the  formation  of  noble 
character,  toward  the  development  of  honest  men 
and  women  with  clear  heads,  and  warm  hearts, 
and  helpful  hands — can  any  public  examination, 
yearly  or  monthly,  make  a  true  exhibit  of  these 
most  precious  works  of  an  educator  ?  Will  it  be 
likely  to  help  or  to  hinder  this  larger  education  ? 

If  you  would  satisfy  yourself  as  to  the  faithful¬ 
ness  and  ability  of  your  children’s  teacher,  go  and 
see  him  or  her  at  work  two  or  three  times  at  least 
every  term,  dropping  in  unexpected  for  fifteen 
minutes  or  a  half-day,  as  you  can  find  time.  Let 
the  teacher  feel  that  your  eye  is  on  him  and  your 
heart  in  his  work.  If  you  talk  with  the  children 
at  home  about  their  school  work  frequently,  as  well 
as  visit  them  in  school,  it  will  do  them  a  deal  of 
good — provided  all  is  done  with  true  sympathy ,  and 
not  in  the  character  of  a  cool  superior  critic. 

Warm  Feet. — To  go  with  cold  feet  is  to  under¬ 
mine  the  constitution,  and  this  half  of  the  women 
and  girls  are  doing.  They  have  a  habit  of  cold  feet 
and  an  accompanying  habit  of  ill-health.  Thick, 
home-knit  woolen  stockings  are  not  very  fashion¬ 
able.  Once,  no  country  girl  was  reckoned  fit  to  be 
married  until  she  had  knit  her  pillow-case  full  of 
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stockings,  but  it  is  not  so  now.  I  do  not  regret 
that  less  liand-knitting  is  done  now  than  formerly, 
but  I  hope  we  shall  not  give  up  warm  woolen 
stockings  for  winter  until  we  can  replace  them 
with  something  better.  Merino,  or  the  common 
“boughten”  white  wool  stockings,  are  rather 
thin,  but  some  of  us  supplement  them  with  au  ad- 
tional  pair  of  cotton  stockings,  wearing  the  cotton 
or  the  woolen 
pair  next  the 
feet,  as  individu¬ 
als  prefer.  Cold 
feet  arc  often 
caused,  at  least 
in  part,  by  too 
tight  elastics  or 
hands  at  the  tops 
of  the  stockings, 
or  by  tight  shoes, 
or  shoes  tight 
in  the  ankles. 

These  interfere 
with  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  the 
blood,  and  there 
can  not  be  a 
comfortable  de¬ 
gree  of  warmth 
without  a  good  Fig.  l.— office  stool. 
circulation  and 

aeration  of  the  blood.  My  last  lesson  in  this  matter 
came  from  baby’s  experience  last  September.  Sud¬ 
denly  she  contracted  a  habit  of  having  cold  feet,  and 
when  I  warmed  them  the  skin  seemed  hard  and  in¬ 
active,  suggesting  the  need  of  a  bath,  when  a  bath 
did  not  seem  necessary  except  for  the  feet.  At 
length  it  occurred  to  me  that  her  “  ankle-ties  ” 
had  been  too  loose,  and  just  before  we  came  home 
from  our  visit  a  young  lady  cousin  had  set  the  but¬ 
tons  back  farther,  to 
make  the  little  slippers 
stay  on  better.  Ever 
since  that  change  the 
slipper-straps  had  been 
too  tight  around  her 
ankles,  especially  after 
I  put  on  woolen  stock¬ 
ings.  I  changed  the 
buttons  again,  and  her 
feet  no  longer  got  cold, 
except  in  consequence 
of  the  actual  rigors 
of  the  climate.  Some 
well-informed  persons  object  to  Congress  gaiters, 
the  elastics  are  usually  so  firm  and  close  about  the 
ankle.  Only  very  loose  garters  are  allowable,  and 
these  may  not  be  necessary  when  the  stockings  are 
worn  over  under-drawers.  Garters  in  the  shape  of 
straps  buttoning  to  both  waist  and  stockings  are 
most  sensible  for  women  as  well  as  children. 


Fig.  2.— STOOL  FOR  TABLE. 


Many  women  are  obliged  to  work  in  kitchens 
where  the  floors  in  winter  are  always  cold.  It 
helps  matters  to  have  a  carpet  down,  but  the  kit¬ 
chen  carpet  is  objectionable  on  the  score  of  clean¬ 
liness,  especial¬ 
ly  where  there 
are  many  chil¬ 
dren.  A  few 
large  thick  rugs 
are  b  e  1 1  e  r. 

These  can  be 
shaken  often, 
and  will  afford 
the  kitchen  oc¬ 
cupants  warm 
places  to  stand 
or  sit  at  their 
work.  There 


Fig.  3. 
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are  some  very  cold  days  when  the  mercury  sinks 
from  10°  to  30°  below  zero  (in  Minnesota),  and 
then  I  wear  my  arctic  overshoes  all  day,  and  the 
children  also  keep  on  overshoes.  The  floors  of 
our  houses  are  many  degrees  colder  than  the  air 
about  our  heads. 


One  thing  too  little  thought  of  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  is  absolutely  essential  to  healthy  warmth  of 
body.  That  is  pure  air.  Men  who  work  in  the 


open  air  some  every  day  have  a  great  advantage 
over  housekeepers.  Their  blood  gets  oxygenated, 
and  so  purified  (as  far  as  such  a  degree  of  air  can 
do  it)  and  prepared  to  warm  and  nourish  the  body, 
of  which  the  blood  is  the  constant  up-builder. 
Everybody,  male  and  female,  old  and  young,  ought 
to  get  out  of  doors  some  every  day,  and  breathe 
freely  with  the  mouth  dosed.  The  air  of  sleeping 
rooms  and  other  living  rooms  should  be  purified 
each  day. 

Keep  bricks  or  soapstones  in  the  oven,  to  be 
wrapped  up  and  put  under  your  feet  when  you  are 
obliged  to  sit  for  some  time  at  a  distance  from  the 
fire,  especially  if  you  are  writing  or  studying. 

High  Seats  at  Table  for  ex-Babies.— There 
arc  nice  large  high-chairs,  a  little  lower  than  regu¬ 
lar  baby  high-chairs,  to  be  found  at  some  furniture 
stores,  but  many  parents  neglect  to  procure  them 
when  baby  No.  1  is  dethroned  by  baby  No.  2.  But 
no  child  of  six  or  seven  is  large  enough  to  sit  com¬ 
fortably  and  gracefully  at  table  in  a  chair  made  to 
suit  a  grown  person,  especially  if  not  allowed  to 
put  its  feet  upon  the  chair-rung.  Its  feet  do  not 
reach  the  floor,  and  are  apt  to  swing  about  in  a 
way  to  fret  nervous  people,  and  in  a  way  that  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not  graceful.  And  its  elbows  are  not  high 
enough  to  give  it  easy  command  of  its  plate  and 
knife  and  fork.  So,  in  teaching  table  manners, 
look  first  for  the  comfortable  seating  of  your  chil¬ 
dren.  A  cheap  piano-stool  does  very  well  for  an 
intermediate  seat  between  high-chair  and  common 
dining-chair.  Any  man  with  tools  can  make  one 
on  a  rainy  day;  if  it  seems  too  much  to  purchase  a 
second  higli-chair. 

A  friend  of  ours  purchased  a  high,  yellow  office- 
stool  for  a  dollar.  This  was  sawed  off,  to  suit  the 
needs  of  a  child  of  six,  above  the  lower  rungs.  A 
second  very  comfortable  and  useful  seat  was  made 
of  the  part  sawed  off,  by  putting  a  square  board 
atop,  and  cushioning  it  with  gay  woolen  patchwork. 

Skinning  Sun-fisii. — Mr.  Rochester  says  that  I 
was  mistaken  when  I  wrote  that  sun-fisli  are  as 
easily  skinned  without  scalding  or  scaling  as  with. 
It  was  found  to  be  the  best  way  to  scale  the  fishes 
and  wash  them,  also  the  hands,  and  then  to  strip 
off  the  skins,  leaving  the  fishes  all  clean  for  cooking. 
In  trying  to  skin  the  fishes  without  scaling,  the 
whole  got  badly  slimed.  A  small  matter,  perhaps, 
but  having  mentioned  it,  I  had  better  get  it  right. 


Toughening  and  Coddling. 

BY  RELL. 


In  certain  minds  there  is  a  prejudice  against  pro¬ 
tecting  children  much  from  the  cold  or  from  any 
hardships,  for  fear  it  will  make  them  effeminate  or 
unduly  weak  and  dependent.  One  may  be  over¬ 
careful,  it  is  true.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  “cod¬ 
dling  children”  by  a  fussy,  unwise  tenderness,  so 
that  they  develop  no  nerve,  no  power  of  endurance. 
There  is  also  such  a  thing  as  false  “toughening,”  a 
process  that  kills  off  the  children  of  weaker  constitu¬ 
tions.  How  steer  clear  of  this  Scylla  without  being 
drawn  into  that  Charybdis  ? 

To  keep  children  close  in  warm  rooms,  never 
allowing  them  to  feel  a  rough  breath  of  air  ;  to  do 
everything  for  them,  paying  heed  to  every  whim¬ 
pered  “  I  can’t  ”  and  “I  don’t  want  to  ;  ”  to  inquire 
anxiously  after  all  their  preferences  and  listen  pity¬ 
ingly  to  all  their  whining ;  to  teach  them  no  tasks, 
and  never  to  let  them  get  wholesomely  tired— all 
that  comes  under  the  name  of  “  coddling,”  and  I 
pity  the  children  who  are  put  through  the  weaken¬ 
ing  process. 

The  false  toughening  which  is  equally  to  be 
avoided,  is  on  its  face  a  compound  of  neglect  and 
cruelty ;  but  sometimes  it  is  deliberately  under¬ 
taken  by  parents  of  really  kind  hearts,  from  mis¬ 
taken  ideas  of  what  Nature  really  needs.  What 
she  needs  is  a  fair  chance  to  do  her  work.  She  has 
wonderful  power  of  adaptation,  but  she  can  not 
stand  everything;  and  if  her  children  be  pinched 
with  cold  and  starved  for  nourishment,  she  will 
surely  tell  the  tale  in  her  own  time  and  way.  She 
says  that  her  little  animals  (and  she  makes  no  ex¬ 
ceptions  in  favor  of  humans)  must  have  regular 


meals  of  simple,  nourishing  materials,  and  that 
their  growing  bones  and  muscles  should  have  plen- 

t}'.  And  then  she  insists  upon  plenty  of  warmth.  If 

the  surface  of  the  body  gets  chilled,  some  harm  to 
internal  organs  is  sure  to  result,  though  not  al¬ 
ways  in  a  perceptible  degree,  at  the  particular  time. 
A  succession  of  such  chills,  or  a  shivering,  half¬ 
cold  condition  for  any  length.o'f  time,  makes  a  seri¬ 
ous  drain  upon  the  vitality,  and  weak  constitutions 
break  down  under  it,  and  the  little  victims  of  ne¬ 
glect  fall  au  easy  prey  tor  the  diseases  of  winter’s 
cold  or  summer’s  heat.  These  “  die  a-toughening.” 

To  be  tough  is  to  be  “  strong  and  able  to  endure 
hardships.”  Strength  is  born  of  struggle.  Ability 
to  endure  hardships  is  the  result  of  discipline  in 
the  way  of  endurance.  Some  children  are  bom 
with  “iron  constitutions,”  apparently;  or  were  in 
our  grandfathers’  day — and  they  bore  a  wonderful 
amount  of  kuocking-about  and  deprivation  of  one 
kind  or  another.  You  may  think  they  turned  out 
well  enough  in  spite  of  it;  but  I  don’t.  I  think  that 
many  of  those  foreparents  of  remarkable  mention 
came  out  of  the  hard  mill  in  which  they  were 
ground,  pitifully  stunted  and  deformed  in  more 
ways  than  one,  and  that,  too,  in  spite  of  their  iron 
constitutions — constitutions  so  used  up  by  their 
hard  early  life  that  they  could  not  bequeath  one 
half  their  own  native  vigor  to  the  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  born  of  them. 

Yet  I  believe  in  toughening  children,  and  in  dis¬ 
cipline.  But  these  are  consistent  with  perfect 
tenderness  and  unceasing  care.  Turn  them  out  of 
doors — no,  never  turn  them  out,  but  let  them  go, 
or  coax  them  out  if  they  have  morbid  fears.  But 
have  them  so  well  protected  with  warm  overcoats 
(give  sleeved  sacks  to  girls,  instead  of  bothersome 
pretenses,  called  shawls),  over-socks,  or  over-shoes 
with  leggings,  mittens,  and  hoods,  or  caps  with  ear- 
tabs,  that  they  can  run  and  coast  and  skate  and 
slide  and  snow-ball  without  any  discomfort  from 
the  north  wind  or  the  ice.  ^ 

Teach  children  to  wait  upon  themselves,  and  to 
take  pleasure  in  helping  others.  Encourage  them 
to  bear  necessary  pain  with  as  little  fuss  as  possible. 
Give  them  good  tools,  and  show  an  interest  iu  their 
use  of  them.  Show  them  how  to  work  as  you  do, 
but  require  very  little  at  first,  letting  them  make 
things  for  friends,  or  do  their  tasks  to  “help  ”  those 
they  love,  until  they  learn  to  feel  an  ambition 
about  doing  their  work  first  and  thoroughly.  Ex¬ 
pect  them  to  keep  their  engagements,  and  not 
allow  them  to  back  out  of  an  undertaking  as  soon 
as  the  flush  of  novelty  wears  off.  Therefore  let 
them  not  attempt  too  much— unless  to  cure  a  habit 
of  bragging.  Give  them  long,  warm  night-clothes 
and  bedding  enough  (too  much  will  induce  perspir¬ 
ation)  to  keep  them  warm  in  any  position,  and 
let  them  sleep  in  cool,  ventilated  rooms,  and  give 
them  all  the  natural  sleep  they  can  take. 

- -  MB —i  — - - 

Devonshire  Cream. 


One  of  the  noted  luxuries  of  the  London  market 
is  “  Devonshire  cream,”  or  “  clotted  cream.”  The 
method  of  its  preparation  is  as  follows :  From  six 
to  eight  quarts  of  milk  is  strained  into  a  thick 
earthenware  pan  or  crock,  which,  when  new,  is 
prepared  for  use  by  being  stood  iu  clear  cold  water 
for  several  days,  and  then  scalded  three  or  four  times 
with  skimmed  milk.  Tin  pans  may  be  used  if  they 
are  scalded  in  hot  bran  and  left  to  stand  with  the 
bran  in  them  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  milk  being 
strained  into  the  pau  is  stood  in  a  cool  room  from 
nine  to  fourteen  hours,  according  to  the  tempera¬ 
ture.  It  is  then  carefully  moved  to  the  top  of  the 
stove  or  range,  or  placed  over  a  bright  fire  (not  too 
near  it),  and  slowly  heated— so  that  at  the  end  of 
a  half-hour  the  cream  will  have  shrunken  away 
from  the  sides  of  the  pan  and  gathered  into  large 
wrinkles,  the  milk  at  the  sides  of  the  pan  commenc¬ 
ing  to  simmer.  The  pan  is  then  carefully  returned 
to  the  cool-room  and  left  about  ten  hours,  when 
the  cream  is  skimmed  off. 

This  cream  is  very  delicious  to  use  on  fruit  or 
preserves,  and  is  esteemed  a  great  luxury — selling 
for  about  the  price  per  pound  of  the  best  butter. 
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The  Doctor  Talks  about  Indian 


Eolics. 

Georgia  is  a  queer  place  for  the  Doctor  to  write  you 
from,  lmt  he  finds  himself  here,  and  not  liking  to  have 
the  Agriculturist  appear  without  a  word  to  his  hoys  and 
girls  he  writes  from  this  far  Southern  State.  One  of  our 
boys,  Louis,  lives  herd — where  don’t  they  live? — and  he 
of  course  showed  me  his  curiosities.  Near  his  home  he 
had  found  in  the  woods  the  place  where  had  been  some 
old  Indian  graves,  and  not  many  days  ago  he  and  another 
went  and  explored  the  spot.  The  graves  were  so  old 
that  about  the  only  things  to  be  found  were  stone  imple- 


ing  them,  and  in  trying  to  find  out  how  they  were  made. 
This  Mr.  Evans,  for  that  is  the  gentleman's  name,  has 
published  a  book  which  is  full  of  fine  engravings  of  the 
things  that  have  been  found  in  England  and  other  parts 
of  Europe.  The  puzzle  as  to  how  such  things  could  be 
made  out  of  flint  and  other  hard  stones  without  the  aid 
of  steel  or  iron  he  has  solved  by  going  to  work  and  try¬ 
ing  to  make  such  things  himself.  He  has  found  that  by 
selecting  the  right  kind  of  a  stone,  and  using  no  other 
implement  than  another  stone,  he  conld  make  just  as 
good  arrow-heads  and  spear-heads  as  are  found  in  the  old 
graves  and  mounds.  More  than  this,  he  discovered  that 
by  the  use  of  a  stick  and  sand  he  could  drill  just  such 
holes  as  are  in  the  ancient  hammers  and  such  things.  To 
be  sure,  it  required  much  patience  and  lots  of  “elbow- 
grease  ”  to  do  it,  but  he- proved  that  probably  these  early 


thought  at  length  that  he  had  had  enough  of  it.  Then 
came  the  winding  in  of  the  string,  which  was  almost  as 
much  fun  as  letting  it  out.  Down,  down  came  the  kite, 
every  now  and' then  giving  an  angry  toss  as  if  it  did  not 
like  to  be  taken  away  from  its  fine  place  up  in  the  air, 
where  it  could  look  down  upon  everything.  But  Tommy 
kept  on  winding  in  the  string,  until  at  last,  when  quite 
near  the  earth,  the  saucy  kite  gave  a  toss  of  its  tail,  and 
came  head  foremost  with  a  pitch  to  the  ground.  You 
may  be  sure  that  Tommy  was  over  the  fence  in  a  minute 
to  pick  up  his  kite,  and  what  was  his  surprise  to  see  that 
it  had  come  down  in  the  midst  of  a  flock  of  turkeys,  and 
that  the  slack  of  the  string  was  directly  around  the  neck 
of  the  old  gobbler !  It  was  a  very  respectable  gobbler, 
but  not  at  all  used  to  such  tricks  as  this  of  the  kite,  so 
he  immediately  showed  fight,  and  began  to  twist  himself 


ments.  You  will  think  that  implements  are  strange 
things  to  find  in  a  grave,  but  you  must  know  that  almost 
all  savages  think  that  they  can  carry  into  the  other  world 
the  things  they  have  used  in  this.  Believing  this,  the 
friends  of  an  Indian  bury  with  him  his  weapons,  his 
ornaments,  and  his  treasures,  and  some  even  kill  a  horse 
at  Ins  grave,  so  that  the  dead  man  may  be  mounted  in  the 
“  happy  hunting-grounds  ”  to  which  he  is  going.  Louis’ 
collection  contained  various  things  that  must  have  been 
buried  with  the  occupants  of  the  graves.  There  were 
large  stone  “arrow-heads,”  as  they  are  called,  but  as 
these  are  over  two  inches  long,  and  broad  in  proportion, 
I  doubt  if  they  were  ever  used  upon  arrows,  as  they  arc 
too  heavy  for  this  purpose.  I  have  seen  stone  arrow¬ 
heads  in  use  among  the  Indians  of  the  present  day,  but 
these  were  slender,  and  not  more  than  a  tenth  as  heavy 
as  those  found  in  graves  and  mounds  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  It  looks  more  probable  that  these  heavy  so- 
called  arrow-heads  were  used  as  spear  or  lance-heads,  or 
they  may  have  been  fastened  to  a  staff  to  be  thrown  by 
hand.  I  don’t  think  any  bow  could  carry  an  arrow  with 
such  a  heavy  weight  at  one  end.  Besides  these  war-like 
things,  Louis  found  more  or  less  perfect  hammers  or 
tomahawks,  one  of  which  had  a  neat  hole  bored  through 
it,  apparently  to  admit  a  handle.  I  am  not  sure  that  this 
particular  piece  was  not  a  portion  of  a  pipe.  At  any 
rate,  there  was  a  clean  round  hole  in  a  solid  stone  an 
inch  or  more  through.  So  far  as  we  know,  these  early 
Indians— for  these  relics  are  so  old  that  no  one  knows 
what  tribes  made  and  used  them— had  no  hammers, 
drills,  nor  other  tools  of  iron  and  steel,  and  how  hard 
stone  could  be  worked  into  these  various  shapes  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  great  puzzle. 

Implements  and  other  relics  similar  to  those  Louis  and 
others  have  found  in  this  country  also  occur  in  Europe, 
and  an  English  gentleman  has  spent  a  lifetime  in  study- 


inhabitants  of  England  drilled  their  holes  in  stone  in 
this  slow  and  laborious  manner.  All  relics  like  those  my 
young  friend  Louis  has  collected  are  interesting,  as  they 
show  us  what  were  the  habits  of  the  people  who  inhabited 
the  country  long,  long  before  our  ancestors  came  here. 
We  can  now  buy  for  a  few  dimes  a  hammer  much  better 
than  one  which  the  forgotten  Indian  spent  weeks  and 
perhaps  months  in  making.  It  seems  not  so  very  strange 
that  they  desired  to  have  these  things,  so  precious  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  labor  expended  on  them,  buried  with  them. 
There  are  but  few  places,  even  in  what  are  called  the 
“older  States,”  where  these  Indian  relics  are  not  occa¬ 
sionally  found,  and  in  some  of  the  Western  and  Southern 
States  they  are  very  abundant.  Now,  I  would  like  to 
have  those  youngsters— whether  boys  or  girls— to  tell  me 
about  what  things  of  this  kind  they  find.  It  may  be  that 
something  interesting  will  come  of  it. 

Somewhere  in  Georgia ,  Oct.  26.  The  Doctor. 

Toiiusay’s  'ffrouMe  aiad.  Triumph. 

Is  there  any  story  needed  with  these  two  pictures — one 
showing  the  troubles  which  befell  Tommy,  and  the  other 
giving  the  scene  when  Tommy  had  the  better  of  the 
cause  of  all  his  trouble  ?  These  pictures  are  intended 
for  our  little  readers,  and  very  young  people  like  to  have 
a  little  tale  with  the  pictures,  no  matter  how  plainly 
they  may  tell  their  own  story. 

Once  there  was  a  boy  whose  name  was  Tommy — but 
there  is  no  need  to  tell  you  that,  for  if  there  had  been  no 
boy  Tommy,  how  could  we  have  had  any  picture  of  him  ? 
Well,  this  boy  Tommy  had  a  kite  ;  a  new  and  a  fine  one, 
which  his  big  brother  John  had  made  for  him.  Tommy 
went  out  one  fine  day  to  fly  his  kite.  IIow  that  kite  did 
fly,  and  what  a  happy  boy  was  Tommy !  It  was  great 
fun,  to  be  sure,  but  after  a  while  the  best  of  fun,  even 
that  of  flying  a  new  kite,  becomes  tiresome,  and  Tommy 


up  worse  and  worse  with  the  kite-string.  Tommy  made 
a  hard  struggle  for  his  kite,  but  when  lie  recovered  it,  it 
was  not  at  all  the  beautiful  new  one  that  he  had  sent  up 
that  morning,  but  a  poor,  torn,  draggled  kite,  that  would 
have  put  its  tail  between  its  legs— only  you  see  it  had  no 
legs.  Tommy  never  liked  that  gobbler  after  the  affray. 
Some  months  afterwards  it  came  the  gobbler’s  turn  to 
furnish  the  family  dinner,  and  when  it  appeared  on  the 
table  Tommy  looked  mightily  pleased.  The  rest  of  the 
family  could  not  guess  why  Tommy’s  face  wore  such  a 
broad  grin,  but  he  knew,  and  we  think  you  do  too. 


Aunt  Sue’s  IPsisKzle-lSox. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  14  letters. 

My  8,  14, 14,  5, 12  10  is  to  declare. 

My  1,  7,  8,  9  is  a  design. 

My  13,  11,  3,  4  is  part  of  the  body. 

My  6,  2,  1  is  a  toy. 

My  whole  are  useful  at  night.  B.  W.  P. 


A  leanig  nomtem  fot  ash  eving 
Thaw  earsy  fo  lito  dan  napi, 

Fo  goln,  sourtunidis  toli  vcali  niverts 

Ot  uiw,  nda  lal  ni  navi.  Owego. 


ANAGRAMS. 


1.  Rest  my  claim. 

2.  Mundane  flat. 

3.  Due  in  his  mind. 

4.  I  need  cents. 

5.  Nat’s  son  hit  me. 


6.  In  scant  cover. 

7.  Happiest  prince. 

8.  I  a  sure  bond. 

9.  Ruin  tiger. 

10.  Cleared  vino. 


SQUARE  WORD. 


1.  A  round  ball.  2.  A  diseased  person.  3.  A  fashion¬ 
able  entertainment.  4.  What  sailors  steer  clear  of.  5.  To 
expunge.  R.  T.  Isbester. 
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A  DREAM  OF  FAIRY  LAND  . — Drawn  ana  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


HOUR-GLASS  PUZZLE. 


1.  Purity.  2.  Something  very  welcome  of  a  summer 
evening.  3.  A  fruit.  4.  A  pronoun.  5.  A  vowel.  6.  A 
metal.  7.  Steep  acclivities.  8.  An  architect.  9.  A 
flower.  The  center  letters,  read. downwards,  will  give  a 
word  which  means  without  fail.  Alice  13.  P. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  OPPOSITES. 


1.  Old  shanty. 

2.  She’s  off. 

3  Peace  file. 

4.  Land  whist. 

5.  Genuine  saw. 


6.  How  do  you  do  ? 

7.  Don’t  marry  Alice.  . 

8.  Martin’s  orchard. 

9.  Cow  hat  land  rise. 

A.  M.  Nagel. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  OCTOBER  NUMBER. 


Numerical  Enigma. — Steam. 
Cro3S-Word.  —Richmond. 


1.  PANG 
AQUA 
NULL 
GALL 


SQUARE  WORDS. 

2.  LAMB 
ALOE 
MOSS 
BEST 


3.  C  A  G  E 
AGUE 
GULL 
EELS 


Transpositions.— 1.  Dismayed.  2.  Wide-spread.  3. 
Embodiment.  4.  Heartaches.  5.  Heavenward.  6.  Neu¬ 
ralgia. 

pi. 

Patience  is  a  virtue. 

Possess  it  if  you  can ; 

’Tis  seldom  seen  in  woman, 

Less  often  seen  in  man. 

ALPHABETICAL  ARITHMETIC. 

347)92058(265 
6  9  4 

2  2  G  5 
2  0  8  2 


18  3  8 
17  3  5 

10  3  (Key :  Uncle  Smith.) 

Anagrams. — 1.  Interminable.  2.  Perpendicular.  3. 
Overpowered.  4.  Congratulations.  5.  Participated.  6. 
Plagiarist.  7.  Rc-appeared.  8.  Solicitude.  9.  Convul¬ 
sions.  10.  Prerogative. 


All  contributions  for  the  Puzzle-Box  may  be  sent  to 
Aunt  Sue,  Box  111,  P.  0.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Jeainy’s  Dream. 

Jenny  had  many  good  friends  who  sent  her  Christmas 
presents.  Most  of  them,  knowing  her  to  be  fond  of 
reading,  sent  her  story-books,  and  these,  together  with 
the  books  given  by  her  parents,  made  a  nice  child’s- 
library.  How  pleased  was  Jenny,  and  how  she  did  read  1 
No  sooner  had  she  finished  one  story  than  she  began  an¬ 
other-.  She  could  hardly  leave  her  books  long  enough  to 
take  her  meals,  but  she  read  on  and  on  until  she  was  so 
tired  she  fell  asleep.  It  was  a  very  wrong  thing  for  Jenny 
to  do,  but  the  books  were  so  pretty,  and  the  stories  were 
so  fine,  that  she  thought  she  could  not  read  them  half 
fast  enough.  She  had  filled  her  head  with  so  many 
fancies  that  when  she  fell  asleep  she  dreamed  and  saw  in 
her  dreams  all  the  things  she  had  been  reading  about. 
Our  artist  has  pictured  the  things  Jenny  saw  in  her 
dream.  There  are  poor  Cinderella  and— but  we  will 
not  tell  you,  because  we  wish  you  to  have  the  fun  of 
picking  out  the  characters  in  the  picture  yourselves, 
and  then  you  will  know  what  Jenny  had  been  reading. 
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While  the  claims  of  the  various 
orgao-niultcrs  are  so  persistently 
urged,  the  purchaser  has  one  sure 
resource:  he  can  hear  and  judge 
for  himself. 

IT  IS  EASY  TO  INQUIRE 

and  to  be  satisfied  of  the  merits  of  the 

AMERICAN  ORGAN, 

as  it  is  sold  by  first-class  dealers  in  all  the 
principal  cities  and  towns. 

Ask  for  the 

AMERICAN  ORGAN 

before  you  decide,  and  do  not  trust  to  the 
specious  commendations  of  cheaper  and  in¬ 
ferior  instruments. 

,  New  and  beautiful  styles  now  ready.  In¬ 
creased  resources  for  manufacture.  Constant 
improvement  in  tone  and  in  effective  mech¬ 
anism. 

Full  descriptive  catalogues  with  artistic 
engravings  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address 
upon  application. 

THE  SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGAN  CO., 

Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Yet  Another  Auction  Sam  of  Double- 
thread  Sewing-Machines.  —  The  Willcox  &  Gibbs 
Sewing-Machine  Company  continue  to  receive  large 
numbers  of  double-thread  sewing-machines,  including 
Singer's,  Howe’s,  Wheeler  &  Wilson’s,  and  all  the  other 
leading  kinds,  in  part  payment  for  their  more  popular 
machine,  and  have  found  it  necessary  to  hold  another 
Ruction  sale.  Purchasers  of  family  sewing-machines 
should  study  this  fact,  and  send  f.,r  the  Willcox  &  Gibbs 
pamphlets,  in  which  the  causes  of  this  wide-spread 
preference  for  the  Willcox  &  Gibbs  Sewing-Machiue  are 
clearly  explained.  New  York  offices  of  the  Company, 
65S  Broadway,  corner  of  Bond  Street,  New  York. 

A  Youth’s  Publication. — For  nearly  half  a  century 
the  Youth's  Companion ,  of  Boston,  has  been  published.' 
It  was  started  in  1827,  and  is  to-day  one  of  the  brightest 
and  most  vigorous  papers  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

OF  THE  HIGHEST  GRADE 
carefully  selected  by  our 
Western  Agent.  For  sale  at 
prices  that  will  pay  over  12 
per  cent  on  the  investment. 

Also,  10  PEP.  CENT  KANSAS  AND  NEBRASKA 
SCHOOL  BONDS,  below  par. 

TIIOIS.  1’.  ELLIS  &>  CO., 

Bankers,  11  Pine  St.,  New  York. 


THE  WONDER, CAMERA 

THE  GREATEST  INVENTION,  OF  THE  AGE 

WILL  SHOW  ANY'  0 PAQUE  OBJECT 

SEND  STAMP  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULAR 
E-.I.HORSMAN  100  WILLIAM.  ST.  N.Y. 
-sole,  agent  for  the  united  states 


YJTANTED — A.  FARMER  in  every  town 
V*  as  agent  for  the  Collins  Steel  Plows.  For  terms, 
address  COLLINS  &  CO.,  212  Water  St.,  New  York. 


PAYSON’S  INDELIBLE  INK 

AND 

Briggs’s  lH:t  rk  >  n  g-l’cn 
Combination. 

Reliable,  simple,  convenient  Pen  and  Ink 
in  Portable  ('aw.  Needs  no  preparation. 

Sample  sent  free  lor  ?ic.  Traveling  Canvas¬ 
sers  wan  red  by 

F.  H.  STODDAliD  &  CO.,  G3  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 


il  ftVini?  Send  for  free  Price-list.  Jones 
xa.  sm-W  w  Scale  Works,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


Herald  of  Heal 

FOR  1873. 

(Three  Numbers  of  1872  Free  to  New 
Subscribers.) 


READ  WHAT  IS  SAID  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  JY.  F.  Evening  Post  says:  “We  can  always 
commend  this  journal  without  qualification.” 

“It  contains,”  says  the  Scientific  American , 
“  more  sensible  articles  than  any  other  magaziue 
that  comes  to  our  sanctum.” 


A  Splendid  Chrome, 
Worth  $10.00, 

Given  free  to  every  subscriber.  It  is  an  original  picture  of 

A  Beautiful  Girl, 

A  Beautiful  Girl, 

A  Beautiful  Girl, 

A  Beautiful  Girl, 

Beautiful  in  form  and  face,  on  a  mission  of  love  to  the  cot¬ 
tage  of  a  poor  family.  She  stands  with  her  supplies  of  good 
things  knocking  at  tho  door,  clad  ill  a  handsome  costume, 
with  a  face  expressive  of  the  highest  qualities  the  heart  pos¬ 
sesses,  the  perfect  picture  of  health  and  beauty.  This 
cliromo  is  handsomely  colored 

IIV  TEN  COLORS, 

and  will  please  and  delight  all  who  possess  it. 

EVERY  HOME  SHOULD  HAVE  ONE.  It 
will  give  daily  pleasure,  and  be  a  constant  lesson  of  good  to 
every  one  who  looks  on  It. 

Send  your  subscription  for  next  year  at  once,  and  thus  ob¬ 
tain  the  picture  to  exhibit  to  others  when  you  are  forming  a 
club,  and  three  numbers  of  1872  free. 

A  few  of  the  tonics  treated  In  1873  will  be 

1.  EATING  FOR  STRENGTH. 

2.  HEALTH  LESSONS  FOR  THE 

YOUNG. 

3.  REARING  HEALTHY  AND  HAND¬ 

SOME  CHILDREN. 

4.  THE  CONDUCT  OF  LIFE. 

5.  WHOLESOME  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

DRESS. 

6.  500  SHORT  STUDIES  IN  HYGIENE. 

7.  500  REST  PRACTICAL  RECEIPTS. 

Ir  short,  the  Herald  for  one  year  contains  matter  enough 
to  make  eight  or  ten  dolUr-and-a-half  hooks,  and  yet  it 
is  sent  with  a  picture  worth  $10  lor  the  small  price  of  $2.00. 

The  Herald  for  1873  will  be 

Ificfo  and  Royal 

With  the  very  best  matter  from  the  best  writers,  and  each 
number  will  be  worth  the  full  subscription  price— 


^2.00  a  Year 

(12  cants  extra  for  postage  on  premium). 

We  will  send  the  Herald  op  Health,  with  its  splendid 
Chromo,  and  any  $i.50  magazine,  or  paper,  with  their  pre¬ 
miums,  post-paid,  for  $3.2.').  The  Herald  op  Health  and 
its  Chromo,  and  any  $4  magazine,  for  $3.12,  or  the  Herald 
and  Chromo,  and  New  York  Times  or  Tribune,  for  $3.30. 
Address 

WOOD  St.  HOLBROOK, 

15  Laight  St.,  New  York. 


Parturition  (Child-birth)  without  Pain. 

DRESS  NOTICES. 

The  course  recommended  can  not  fail  to  be  beneficial.— 
Beecher's  Christian  Union . 

A  work  whose  excellence  surpasses  our  power  to  com¬ 
mend.—  Mete  York  Hail. 

The  price,  by  mail.  $1.00,  or  with  the  Herald  of  Health 
for  one  year,  without  a  premium,  $2.00. 

Herat.1'  op  Health,  with  premium— and  Parturition 
without  Pain— sent  to  one  address  for  $3.uu. 

WOOD  &  HOLBROOK, 

15  Laight  St.,  New  York. 


1823.  JUBILEE!  1873. 

OF  TIIE 

NEW  YORK  OBSERVER 

The  Best  Religions  and  Secular  Family  Newspaper, 
$3  a  Year  with  the  JUBILEE  YEAR  BOOK. 
Every  one  who  lias  taken  the  Observer  will  say  that  it 
is  unsurpassed  as  a 

FAMILY  NEWSPAPER. 


It  lias  been  a  leader  among  the  religious  papers  for  fifty 
years,  and  it  promises  more  and  better  for  the  years  to 
come.  Every  subscriber  will  receive  the 


JUBILEE  YEAR  BOOK, 

Containing  portraits  of  Sidney  E.  and  Richard  C.  Morse,  and  a 
reduced  reprint  fao-simile  of  the  first  number  issued  in  1823. 

A  liberal  commission  allowed  in  books  or  cash  for  Reto 
Subscribers. 

SIDNEY  E.  MORSE  &  CO., 

37  Park  Row,  New  York. 

SEND  FOR  A  SAMPLE  COPY. 


STEIKWAY 


Grand,  Square  &  Upright  Pianos, 

Fiietof  the  Grand  Gold  Medals  of  Hon  ,  . 
"World’s  Fair,  Paris  1807 — Lond-ti  1*3 02. 
The  most  Perfectly  arranged  aLd  the  Largest 
Piano  Manufactory  in  the  W.  rid 
One  Piano  Every  Working  Hoar. 
Ten  Pianos  Every  Day. 

Every  Piano  Warrantee  for  Five  Years. 

Prices aslow  as  the  exclubive  use  of  ,he  best  ma¬ 
terials  and  most  tborongh  werkmaneni .  will  perm.t. 
Old  Pianos  taken  in  exchange. 

Illustrated  Catalogues,  with  Price  List,  mat¬ 
ed  free  on  application. 


tSTJhlJN  WAY  &  SONS'  Warerooms, 

STEIWAY  HALL,  : 
B 09  &  111  East  14th  St.,  N.  V. 


GEO.  A.  PRINCE  &  CO. 


OUGANS 

AND 

IELODEONS. 

The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Mo6t  Perfect  Manufactory  in  the 
United  States. 


50,000 

Now  in  use. 

No  other  Musical  Instrument  ever  obtained  the  same 
popularity. 

IY~  Send  lor  Price-Lists. 

Address  BUFFALO,  N.  Y., 

Or  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

“PRATT’S 

ASTRAL  OIL 

Has  now  the  established  reputation  of 
being  in  every  respect  the 

SAFEST  AND  MOST  RELIABLE  IL¬ 
LUMINATING  OIL  MADE. 

From  Millions  of  Gallons  sold,  no  acci¬ 
dents  have  ever  occurred. 

OIL  HOUSE  OF  CHAS.  PRATT, 

108  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


ORIENT  SAFETY  LAMPS, 

Entirely  of  metal,  arc  the  only 
lamps  in  use  which  can  neither 
break,  leak,  nor  explode.  Are  or¬ 
namental  and  cheap.  Adapted  to 
all  household  uses ;  also  to  stores, 
factories,  churches,  etc. 

Apnts  Male  $10  a  Day 

Selling  these  Lamps. 

For  an  agency  address 

WALLACE  &  SONS. 

89  Chambers  St.,  New  Yorlt. 


TVFfVNrTiy^  MADE  RAPIDLY  with  Stencil  and 
.7,,  ,  Key  Check  Outfits.  Catalogues,  samples, 

and  full  particulars  FREE.  S.  M.  Spexoer.  Brattleboro.Vt. 

HEAD  advertisement  “A  CURIOSITY,”  on  pace  468. 
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$5,000,000. 


SAFE  and  PROFITABLE 

INVESTMENT. 


THE 

CHICAGO 

AND 

Canada  Southern 

First  Mortgage  Sinking  Fund 

THIRTY  YEARS 


1  PER  CENT  GOLD  BONDS. 


INTEREST  PAYABLE  APRIL  AND  OCTOBER. 
REGISTERED  OR  COUPON  PAYABLE  IN  LONDON 
OR  NEIV  YORK. 

AT  90  AND  ACCRUED  INTEREST  IN  CURRENCY. 


THIS  ROAD,  WITH  THE  CANADA  SOUTHERN, 
FORMS  THE  NEW  TRUNK  AIR  LINE  FROM  BUFFALO 
TO  CHICAGO.  IT  IS  UNDER  THE  SAME  CONTROL 
AND  MANAGEMENT,  AND  IS  BEING  BUILT  BY  THE 
SAME  PAR  TIES  WHO  BUILT  THE  CANADA  SOUTH¬ 
ERN  :  MILTON  OOURTRIGHT,  JOHN  F.  TRACY. 
DAVID  DOWS,  WILLIAM  L.  SCOTT,  HENRY  FAR- 
NAM,  R.  A.  FORSYTH,  JOHN  M.  BURKE,  M.  L.  SYKES, 
Jk„  ALL  DIRECTORS  BOTH  IN  THE  CHICAGO  AND 
NORTH-WEST  AND  THE  CHICAGO  AND  ROCK  IS 
LAND;  GEORGE  OPDYKE,  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  MID¬ 
LAND;  SIDNEY  DILLON,  DANIEL  DREW,  JOHN  ROSS, 
DAVID  STEWART,  SAMUEL  ,1.  TILDEN,  KENYON 
COX,  AND  OTHER  PROMINENT  RAILROAD  MEN. 
THE  ROAD  IS  BEING  RAPIDLY  BUILT  IN  THE  BEST 
POSSIBLE  MANNER,  WITH  SIXTY-POUND  STEEL 
RAILS  THROUGHOUT  ITS  ENTIRE  LINE,  AND  WILL 
BE  CO  .IPLETED  DURING  THE  COMING  YEAR  ; 
NEARLY  ONE  HALF  OF  THE  ROAD  WILL  I5E  COM¬ 
PLETED  AND  IN  RUNNING  ORDER  BY  THE  1ST  OF 
JANUARY  NEXT,  SO  THAT  THE  ENTIRE  LINE, 
FROM  BUFFALO  TO  CHICAGO,  WILL,  WITHIN  THAT 
TIME,  BE  IN  SUCCESSFUL  OPERATION.  THE 
BUILDERS  OF  THIS  ROAD  CONTROL  ENOUGH  OF 
THE  LEADING  LINES  RUNNING  FROM  CHICAGO  TO 
INSURE  AN  ENORMOUS  BUSINESS  FROM  THE 
START.  TAKING  INTO  CONSIDERATION  THE  IM¬ 
PORTANT  FACT,  PATENT  TO  ALL  WHO  STUDY  THE 
STATISTICS  OF  TRADE,  THAT  THE  PRESENT  TRUNK 
LINES,  NOW  TAXED  TO  THEIR  UTMOS  T  CAPACITY, 
ARE  NOT  AFFORDING  FACILITIES  EQUAL  TO  THE 
GREAT  AND  CONSTANTLY-INCREASING  DEMAND 
FOR  TRANSPORTATION,  AND  THAT  THIS  ROAD, 
THROUGH  ITS  ENTIRE  LENGTH,  BEING  PRACTI¬ 
CALLY  STRAIGHT  AND  LEVEL,  AND  SHORTER  BY 
THIRTY-FIVE  MILES  THAN  BY  ANY  OTHER  NOW 
BUILT,  OR  THAT  CAN  BE  BUILT,  it  must  be  ap¬ 
parent  that  this  line  is  not  only  needed,  hut 
must  be  a  great  success.  The  proceeds  of 
these  Bonds  will  complete  and  equip  the  en¬ 
tire  road,  and  we  confidently  recommend 
them  as  a  most  safe  and  profitable  invest¬ 
ment. 

Pamphlets  and  all  information  furnished 

LEONARD,  SHELDON  &  FOSTER, 

BANKERS,  NO.  10  WALL  ST.,  N.  Y. 

WINSLOW,  LANIER  &  CO., 

BANKERS,  NO.  37  PINE  ST.,  N.  Y. 


■BTiOSt  a  .—The  Bluffton  Vineyards,  bor- 

_IT  dering  i lie  Missouri  River,  in  Montgomery  Co.,  Mo., 
within  one  mile  of  the  Pacific  Railroad.  About  1,500 
acres,  with  8'J  acr-s  in  vineyards,  choice  varieties,  nearly  all 
in  Tull  bearing  condition,  and  trellised. 

These  most  valuable  vineyards  and  lands,  scarcely 
equaled  in  this  country,  witli  many  buildings  and  other  im¬ 
provements,  formerly  the  property  of  the  Blnffton  Wine 
Co.,  will  he;  r  -ntfid  very  law  to  a  responsible  party.  For 
particulars,  terms,  etc.,  address 

ISIDOR  BUSH,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


AUUItlOSITY  for  old  and  young.  Chain  14 

incites  long  of  running  rings.  Sample  sent  by  mail, 
postage  redd,  for  95  ets.  Circular  sept  free.  Address 
WILCOX,  CRITTENDEN  &  CO.,  Middletown,  Ct. 


The  recent  improvements  on  this  machine  make  it  one  of 
the  most  perfect  pieces  of  mechanism  in  the  world.  Every 
housekeeper  in  the  country  should  see  it,  and  judge  for 
themselves,  since  it  is  now  guaranteed  to  meet  every  need 
of  the  household.  Any  machine  at  this  price  that  will  knit 
20,000  stitches,  or  22  incites  perfect  work,  per  minute— either 
in  flat  web,  hollow  tube,  or  circular  form,  in  any  plain  or 
fancy  stitcli  that  can  be  done  by  hand— will  certainly  be 
found  more  useful  and  convenient  in  a  family  titan  a  sew¬ 
ing-machine  can  possibly  he.  It  is  very  simple  ill  its  opera¬ 
tion,  and  knits  any  kind  of  yarn,  cotton,  linen,  silk,  or 
woolen,  in  plain  or  fancy  stitch  of  Knitted,  Crochet,  or 
Afghan  work. 

A  gents  wanted.  Send  for  illustrated  circular. 

Skkfctfd  'Kqittiri^  Co., 

DANA  BICKFORD, 

Prsi.  artd  General  Business  Sup’t, 

689  Broadway,  New  York. 


OVER  13,000,000  SQUARE 
FEET  NOW  IN  USE. 


i 


wmsmmrMm 


FIRST  PREMIUM  (MEDAL)  AWARD¬ 
ED  IN  1870,  AND  INDORSED  BY  CER¬ 
TIFICATE  FROM  THE  AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE  IN  1871,  AS 


“  The  Best  Article  in  the  Market.” 


ASBESTOS  ROOF  COATING,  ASBESTOS  BOILER¬ 
FELTING,  ROOFING  AND  SHEATHING  FELTS,  AS¬ 
BESTOS,  ASPHALTUM,  ASBESTOS  BOARD,  ASBESTOS 
PAPER  .c. 

Send  Descriptive  Pamphlets,  Price-Lists,  Terms  to 
Dealers,  etc. 

H.  W.  JOHNS, 

< Established  )  New  Offices,  87  MAIDEN  LANE,  cor. 

I  in  1858.  >  GOLD  STREET,  New  Y'ork. 


STREET  &  SMITH’S 


Story  and  Sketch  Paper  Published. 

Circulation  Over  319,000, 

The  LARGEST  CIRCULATION  in  America, 
Specimen  Copies  Sent  Free,  Post-paid 
STREET  &  SMIT32, 
Proprietors  Sew  York  Weekly, 

55  FULTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

FRANCIS  S.  STREET,  ) 

FRANCIS  S.  SMITH.  f 

ISr  Specimen  Copies  can  toe  seen 
at  every  Post-office,  Drug-store, 
and  News  Agency  throughout  the 
Union. 

FIRST-CLASS  BUSINESS  for  reli- 

able  men,  with  the  assurance  of  making  from  $‘2,000  to 
$5,000  per  annum,  can  be  secured  in  connection  with  an 
Agency  for  the  exclusive  sale  of  works  by  Hknry  Ward 
Bkechrr.  Wm.  Cullen  Bryant,  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  etc.  Write  for  particulars  to  J.  B.  FORD  &  CO., 
New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  or  San  Francisco. 
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A  GOOD  PAYING 

BUSINESS 
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for  Women  as  well 


Men— 


Honorable 
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and  Useful.  °°o 
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Several  persons  of  both  sexes,  in  ooo 
ooo  different  parts  of  the  country,  devote 

ooo  _ 

ooo  their  chief  time  to  Katherine;  subscribers  ooo 

non  °  nnn 


00© 
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000 
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ooo  to  the  American  Agriculturist  and  to  ooo 
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000  Hearth  and  Home ,  and  to  selling  books 
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ooo 
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ooo 

ooo 


on  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Garden-  0oo 

-  ooo 

ooo  Architecture,  etc.  (see  list  on  second  £oo 

ooo  cover  page,  and  notices  of  some  of  them  ooo 
ooo  ooo 

in  the  advertising  pages).  For  the  sub- 

ooo  scribers  obtained  they  take  the  Pre-  ooo 

000  00Q 

mium  Articles  offered  on  page  469,  and 

ooo  ooo 

ooo  sell  them,  as  they  are  all  very  good,  ooo 
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000  wanted  generally,  and  are  readily  ooo 

OOO  ooo 

ooo  salable.  These  Premiums,  obtained  by  000 

OOO  1  J  ooo 

ooo  the  Publishers  on  special  terms,  are  ooo 

ooo  ooo 

ooo  just  as  good  as  money,  and  give  much  °oo 

ooo  better  pay  than  could  possibly  be  given  ooo 

OOO  ooo 

°°°  in  cash  commissions.  These  canvass-  000 

000  /  000 

ooo  ers,  who  work  during  the  most  favor-  ooo 

OOO  ooo 

able  seasons,  realize  from  $300  to  °°° 

OOO  $3,500  a  year,  acording  to  their  tact,  ooo 

ooo  - 

experience,  etc. 

ooo 

ooo  great  way. 


Experience  goes  a  £££ 


OOO 

OOO 

OOO 

OOO 


OOO 

Some,  who  succeeded  ooo 

OOO 
OOO 
OOO 
OOO 


poorly  at  first,  hardly  paying  their 
ooo  board,  have  by  persevering  practice  ooo 


ooo 

ooo 

ooo 

ooo 

ooo 

ooo 

ooo 


ooo 

ooo 


come  to  he  very  successful.  The  suc¬ 
cess  to  be  obtained  is  worthy  of  long 

J  o  ooo 


ooo  practice.  It  is  certainly  quite  as  hon- 


ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 

°°°  orable  and  useful  to  engage  in  urging  £oo 

ooo 


ooo 


ooo 


ooo  people  to  supply  themselves  with  good  ooo 

ooo 

reading  and  useful  information,  as  it  is 
to  stand  behind  a  counter  and  show  up,  ooo 

ooo 

and  persuade  people  to  buy,  silks,  laces,  °°° 
or  other  goods,  or  to  engage  in  any  ooo 


000 

ooo 

ooo 

ooo 

ooo 

ooo 

ooo 

ooo 

ooo 

ooo 

ooo 


ooo 

ooo 

ooo 

ooo 


ooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 

000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000Q 

0000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 

BUILDING  FELT. 

This  water-proof  material,  resem¬ 
bling  fine  leather,  is  for  outside 
work  ( no  tar  substances  used )  and 
Inside,  instead  of  plaster.  Felt 
carpetings,  etc.  Send  two  stamps 
for  circular  and  samples. 

C.  J,  FAY,-  Camden,  N.  J. 

MOELLER  &  DAILEY, 

Landscape  Gardeners 

Will  furnish  Plans  and  Drawings  in  this  line  at  the  shortest 
notice.  Also  superintend  the  work  if  desired.  Best  of 
reference  given. 

Address  MOELLER  &  DAILEY, 

176  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  Room  58. 
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A  M  Ji  RICA  A  A  URIC  U  h  T  U  R  I  S  T. 

Orangk  Judd  &  Co.,  Publishers,  245  Broadway,  N.  V.  City. 

Annual  Subscription  Tkrms  (always  in  advance) :  $1.50 
each  for  less  than  four  copies:  Four  to  nine  conics,  $1.25 
each:  Ten  to  nineteen  copies,  $1.20  each:  Twenty  copies 
and  upward,  $1  each.  Papers  are  addressed  to  each  name. 

Either  English  or  German  Edition,  at  these  prices. 

HEARTH  AND  HOME:  $3  a  year  for  less  than  four. 
Four  to  nine  copies,  $2.75  each  ;  10  or  more  copies,  $2.50  each. 

Hearth,  and  Home  (weekly)  with  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  sent  to  one  address  for  $4  a  year. 

ooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 
ooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo«*ooooo 
©oooooooooooooooooooqoooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
ooo 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
00 
ooo 
000 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 

oS  Farmers, 

00  hardeners, 

00  " 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
oo 


NOW 

18  THE  TIME 

TO  MAKE 

MONEY 


FOR 

Postmasters 
Merchants, 
Nurserymen,  Mechanics, 
Physicians,  Lawyers, 


ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
00 
}  00 
00 


Ministers, 
oo  Teachers, 

oo  " 


00  Ladies, 


00 
00 
00 

°°  Children, 

00  A 

22  Any  one  can 

00 


Students,  oo 

Clerks,  °° 

Conductors,  o° 

For  ALL  °° 

00 

this  month  °° 

oo  especially,  with  very  little  time  and  oo 

°°  trouble,  collect  a  small  or  large  club 

oo  of  subscribers,  for  either  American  oo 
oo  oo 

22  Agriculturist ,  ox  Hearth  and  Home,  22 

oo  or  hoth,  and  receive  therefor  one  oo 
00  '  00 

oo  of  the  Arery  excellent  articles  in  the  oo 
oo  Premium  List  given  in  the  adjoin-  «o 
oo  ing  Table,  and  in  the  descriptions  °o 

00  ,  ,  oo 

oo  folio  wine; . These  articles  are  °<> 

to  fully  worth  the  money  value  oo 
00  ,  00 
set  against  each,  which  is  the  regu-  °° 

lar  price.  Everything  in  the  list  is  oo 

new,  useful,  and  first-rate.  ™ 

00 

They  are  all  just  as  good  So 

•  00 

money.  The  assortment  is 

oo  so  large,  that  every  one  will  find  oo 
00  -  00 
oo  something  needed.  They  will  Sell  °° 

oo  readily  at  their  full  value,  and  thus  oo 

oo  yield  one  a  large  cash  income.  ™ 
00  00 
™  Over  14, persons  have 
tl  secured  one  or  more  of  them,  and  they  oo 
oo  have  almost  universally  given  (treat  oo 

oo  ,  .  ,  J  °  .  %  oo 

oo  satisfaction  to  those  receivmgthem.  oo 

•00  *  °  OO 

In  making  up  premium  lists,  you  oo 
promise  every  subscriber  a  oo 

Picture,  worth  oo 


00 

OO 

oo 
oo 
00 
00 
oo 
00 
oo 

oo  as 
00 
00 


00 

oo  can 

oo  ISeautiful 

00 

°°  many  times  the  suhscrip- 

oo  lion  price.  (See  page  448.) 
00 
00 


Aay  person  who  chooses  may  collect  a  0o 
oo  small  or  large  list  of  subscribers  and  receive  oo 
oo  the  premium.  (See  p.  419!)  It  is  only  neces-  oo 
oo  sary  to  show  copies  of  the  papers,  explain  their  oo 


value,  promise  tke  Cliromos, 
and  collect  and  forward  names. 

It  has  been  done  largely  at  Stores, 
Shops,  Post-offices,  etc.,  and  by 
private  individuals.  By  Co-ope¬ 
ration,  Ministers,  Teachers, 
Churches,  Sunday  and  week-day 
Scholars,  have  obtained  Melo- 
deons,  Libraries,  Dictionaries, 
etc.,  also  Sewing  Machines,  etc., 
for  poor  widows  and  others. 
Many  Professional  men  have  made 
up  good  premium  lists  at  their 
offices.  Clerks  in  Stores  and 
Post-offices  have  materially  in¬ 
creased  their  salaries  thus,  while 
individuals  in  all  classes  have  se¬ 
cured  good  things  for  themselves 
or  for  presents  to  others,  all 
without  the  use  of  working  hours , 
and  at  no  money  cost. 

The  American  Agriculturist  is 
everywhere  known  and  approved. 
Heartii  and  Home  is  now  with¬ 
out  a  superior  in  the  world  as  a 
splendidly  illustrated  Weekly  News¬ 
paper,  for  real  value,  cheapness, 
and  adaptability  to  every  home  iu 
America.  The  papers  are  entirely 
different.  Taken  together,  they 
supply  over  $25,00©  worth  of 
fine  engravings ,  and  more  good 
reading  than  can  be  found  in  fifty 
books  costing  one  Dollar  each. 

Premium  Clubs  can  be  made  up 
of  subscribers  to  either  paper,  or 
partly  of  one  and  partly  of  the 
other,  as  noted  over  the  Table. 
We  call  especial  attention 
to  the  last  column  of  figures, 
showing  the  small  number  of 
names  required  where  both 
papers  are  taken,  at  the  re¬ 
duced  price  of  84  a  year. 

You,  meatier,  can  get 
a  Premium.  TKY  IT. 


Explanatory  Notes. 

Mo  Be 

Mead  and  carefaally 

Note  the  following  Items: 

(a)  All  subscribers  sent  by  one  person 
count,  though  from  one  or  a  dozen 

different  Post-offices.  But _ (b)  Tell 

us  with  each  name  or  list  of  names 
sent,  that  it  is  for  a  premium.... 
(c)  Send  the  names  as  fast  as  obtained , 
that  the  subscribers  may  begin  to  re¬ 
ceive  tho  paper  at  once.  You  can  have 
anytime,  from  one  to  six  months,  to 
fill  up  your  list.  ...(d)  Send  the  exact 
money  with  each  list  of  names,  so  that 
there  may  he  no  confusion  of  money 
accounts ( e )  Old  and  new  sub¬ 
scribers  all  count  in  premium  clubs, 
but  a  portion,  at  least,  should  he  new 
names;  it  is  partly  to  get  these  that 

we  offer  premiums  to  canvassers . 

(/)  Specimen  Numbers,  Cards  and 
Circnlars  will  he  supplied  free  as 
needed  by  canvassers,  hut  they  should 
he  used  carefully  and  economically,  as 
they  are  very  costly. ...  (y)  Remit 
money  in  Checks  on  New  York  Banks 
or  Bankers,  payable  to  order  of  Orange 
Judd  &  Co.,  or  send  Post-office  Money 
Orders.  If  neither  of  these  is  obtain¬ 
able,  Register  Money  Letters,  affixing 
stamps  hoth  for  the  postage  and  re¬ 
gistry  ;  put  in  the  money  and  seal  the 
letter  in  the  presence  of  the  Post¬ 
master,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it. 
Money  sent  in  any  of  the  above  ways 
is  at  our  risk;  otherwise  it  is  not. 


[In  the  following  table  Is  given  the  price  of  each  article,  and  the  number  of 
subscribers  required  to  get  it  free,  at  the  regular  rates,  $I.nO  a  year  for  American 
Agriculturist,  and  $3.00  a  year  for  Hearth  and  Home ;  also  at  the  club  rates  of  $1  and 
$3.00:  also  at  the  rates  of  $-1  a  year  for  both  papers  together.]  Descrip¬ 

tions  of  Premiums  on  next  page. 

N.  B. — In  all  Premium  Clubs  for  either  paper,  TWO  copies  of  American 
Agriculturist  (English  or  German)  at  $1.50  each ,  and  ONE  copy  of  Hearth  and 
Home  at  $3.00,  will  count  exactly  the  same.  So  also  two  copies  of  American 
Agriculturist  at  $1  each,  and  one  copy  of  Hearth  and  Home  at  $2.50.  will 
count  exactly  the  same.  In  this  way  Premium  Clubs  can  be  made  vp  from  the 
id  and  4th  columns,  or  from  the  3d  and  5th,  or  wholly  from  the  Gth  column. 


Table  of  Premiums  and  Terms, 
For  American  Agriculturist, 
and  for  Heart©  and  Home, 
for  tUe  Year  1873. 

Open  to  all— No  Competition. 


No.  Names  of  Premium  Articles.  _ 

1—  Knives  and  Forks  {Patterson  Bros.). .,$15  oo 

2—  Knives  and  Forks  (do.  do.)  . ..$20  00 

3 — Carver  and  Fork  (do.  do.)  ...  $5  cn 

4—  French  Cook’s  Knife,  Fork,  and  Steel. .  $4  bs 

5—  Pocket  Knife  (Meriden  Cutlery  Co.)...  c,  fn 

G— Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.)  .  ,«9  nn 

7—  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.)  "  «  75 

8 — Ladies’  Pocket  Knife  (do.  do.)  '  49  nn 

9 — Mullum  in  Parvo  Knife  (Miller  Bros.)  $3  so 
10—  Cake  Basket  (Lucius  Hart  Man  f’g  Co.)f  12  00 


(1)  (2)  (S) 

American 

Agricul¬ 

turist 

only. 
Number 
of  Sub¬ 
scribers 
required 
at  or  at 

$1.50  $1. 


(G) 

Mu  til 

Papers 

together, 


*1 


ft, 


0.).  $8  00 

0.).  ,»7  CO 


1\— Revolving  Butter  Cooler  (do.  do.) 

12  —Card  Beceiver  (do.  do.) 

13 — Nut-nicks  and  Crackers  (do.  do.).?  12  fo 

14—  Half-  Bozen  Napkin  Bings  (do.  do.).  $8  PO 

15—  One  Bozen  Teaspoons  (do.  do.).  $G  fO 

16—  One  Dozen  Tablespoons  (do.  do.).$n  fo 

17—  One  Dozen  Table  Forks  (do.  do.)  A i‘2  CO 

1H- Child’s  Cup  (do.  do.).  $275 

4  n— Gold  Pen,  Sil. Case  (George  F. Hawker.)  ?3  25 
•20— Gold  Pen  and  Silver  Case  (do.  do.),  ?r>  00 
PiLffoM  Pen.  Handle  gold-tipped  (do.  do.),  fn  00 
nn— Tadics’  Gold  Pen  and  Bubber  Case  (do.)  fo 

23 - Paragon  Pat.  Bevolving  Pencil  (red.  ft  ro 

24- Paragon  Pat.  Revolving  Penal  (do.).  {3  CO 

n>Y _ Pai/coiz's  Indelible  Ink . . . .  75 

26  -woore’s  moral  Set  (Moore  Man  f’g  Co)  f  1  CO 

2 7-Steam  Engine . .  1 1  fo 

dS-Garden  SeedsA  Flower  BulbsDelection)  $2  ro 
29 -Sewing  Machine  (Grover  &  Baker)....'?,:,  on 
(in— Serving  Machine  (Florence) . ?C5  00 

31  —sewing  Machine  (Willcox  d-  Gibb!)  —  ffr  oo 

32  —Beckwith  Sewing  Jp’chire,  Iinprovod.ri2  (  0 
33— Bickford  Family  Knitttna  Machine. ...JSK  00 

3  4—  Washing  Machine.  (Doty’s) . . $15  ro 

35—  Clothes  Wringer  (Best— Driver  son...  .  $"00 
3 H—Mclodeon,  i-octare.  (G.A .  Prince.  &  Co.’s.m  00 
37 — Melodenn,  5 -octane  (do.  do.)  f‘112  00 
.38— Piano  .Splendid  l-oct.t  Steinway  (tSonc)iCW  00 
39 — Silver  Watch  (American  Watch  Co.)..  ?40  fo 


4-1 — Freech-loadino  Pocket  Fife. . 

21 

FO 

12 

^0 

....14 

4 St—Bouble-bbl.  Gvn,  ( Cooper ,  Harris  C  J  .>.$  e  fo 

45 

1 50 

!  23 

...  C6 

43 —Charles  Pratt’s  Astral  Oil  (lean.  5C ah  1  f"  75 

0 

52 

!  G 

13 

....  7 

A-X—TIand  Cultivator  &  Weeper  ( Comstock )  ro 

17 

54 

!  o 

29 

....16 

45 — American  Svhmeraed  Pump . 

22 

75 

1  n 

PS 

. . .  A  X 

4#S  —  Family  Scales  (Fairbanks  c&  Co.) 

. n  •  ro 

21 

70 

;  11 

P  5 

.13 

47—  Building  Blocks  (Crandall) . 

5 

?n 

1  3 

10 

....  4 

48- 14 Boy's  Own  Foot  "  (rrorkc  bn  Steams..  f  ’  50 

r» 

221 

4 

It 

....  4 

4  fi— Worcester'*  Great  Tlluctr'ed  Fiction  rryf.W  CO 

13 

58! 

1  0 

20 

50— Any  back  Volume  Agriculturist 

^  Ft  75 

20. 

in 

....  a 

lit— Ant/  Tiro  Back  Volumes  do. 

3  $3  50 

29 

15 

....  4 

tid— Any  Three,  do.  do.  do. 

^  F5  25 

F7j 

7 

10 

....  g 

53— Any  Four  do.  do.  do. 

.  .«•  ?7  00 

15 

47 1 

0 

21 

....  n 

54— Any  F  ve  do.  do.  do. 

-ITS  $3  75 

17 

54 1 

9 

27 

...10 

fifi—Any  Six  do.  do.  do. 

8  ftPIO  50 

11 

oil 

30 

P2 

...11 

56—  Any  Seven  do.  do.  da. 

57—  Any  Eight  do.  do.  do. 

?1 

r,s: 

11 

PI 

.13 

-  $1 1  CO 
b 

23 

,4I 

32 

S7 

...14 

58 -Sixteen  Vols.  XVI  to  XXXt . 

— ro 

S3 

128  f 

13 

C2 

....21 

59— Any  Back  Vol.  Agriculturist 

24 

n 

....  3 

60— Any  Two  Back  Volumes  do. 

•S  $5  CO 

pr, 

18 

....  J5 

61— Any  Three  do.  do.  do. 

^  P7  50 

Vi 

<!8 

8 

21 

....  9 

63— Any  Four  do.  do.  do. 

V  £10  00 

18 

roi 

0 

PO 

...10 

63  —Any  Fve  do.  do.  do. 

S  f10  50 

?l 

71 

11 

PG 

....12 

64— Any  Six  do.  do.  do. 

ft,  pi5  00 

u 

fa! 

12 

41 

....14 

65—  Any  Seven  do.  do.  do. 

„•  PI  7  50 

27 

P2I 

11 

43 

...  1(1 

GG—Ani/  Fiaht  do.  do.  do. 

^  9?n  oo 

0 

1021 

15 

n 

...17 

G7—Any  Nine  do.  do.  do. 

— (  Each  adri'l  Volume  at  cam  e  rate) 
Sixteen  Vole.  XVT  to  XXXI. 

«  $22  50 
£  . 

ob 

110 

17 

55 

....18 

H  $  CO 

n 

FO 

27 

FO 

...  SF> 

<***> — Farmer's  Pov’n  I ibrarn . 

.  $5  00 

n 

so: 

6 

17 

....  7 

70—  Farmer’s  Bov's  library . 

. ?3  ?7 

15 

52 

8 

23 

....  9 

7  A— Farmer's  Pot'c  I  brarv . 

. fit  25 

20 

05! 

10 

^9 

...11 

7*25—  Farmer's  Pot's  I ibrarv . 

. 545  75 

?5 

85 1 

.  13 

42 

...15 

ro 

30? 

S2 

15 

ft 

13 

....17 

74— Any  Tack  Vol.  Hearth  db Home  (Bound).  M  CO 

0 

5 

....  6 

75— Any  Tim  Back  Vats.  da.  da.  $3  CC 

CRnnh  n st rfiti final.  Volume  at  came  rate.) 

13 

50 

8 

25 

....  9 

'yG — A  &1  ^  T ibrarv  ( Yovr  Choice.) 

0' 

ii 

pq 

9 

29 

...  10 

77— A  «sl  -1  Tehran/  do. 

■?ts$r>  ro 

21 

85 

13 

43 

....14 

78— .1  sson  Library  do. 

~  J'$20  00 

£1 

10G 

13 

53 

....IS 

70— .1  <»t>5  Library  do. 

S  a  $2'  e< 

S3 

123 

n 

63 

...  21 

80— .1  830  Library  do. 

$ro  ro 

41 

114 

22 

72 

....25 

SI— A  *35  Library  do. 

S  4  *.15  OO 

to 

152 

25 

81 

....28 

S4?-— A  Tihrar?/  do. 

S  c  $40  00 

5G 

177 

23 

80 

.31 

83—4  5  Library  do. 

r,3$,i3  co 

ri 

102 

FI 

93 

...  34 

84—/  8  library  do. 

Sis $55  oo 

03 

207 

SI 

,01 

.  38 

85—/  Library  do. 

fo 

FO 

2F7 

40 

111 

.  44 

86—/  875  Library  do. 

s-ijra  oo 

ICO 

nco 

60 

1 41 

.  5 

87—/  81 00  Library  do.  J 

1  loo  rol 

123 

sco; 

63 

180 

.  7  0 

SS— A  Choice  of  Goo  7  Pooka.  (See  Feccrintinn.')  | 

89— Breech -load inn  Shot-nun  ( Fcminaton'u rn| 

T8 

VJ 

n 

.  .  21 

90— Single-barrel  Shot-gun,  (do.) 

$8  oo:i 

1G 

a 

2S 

....  9 

Every  Premium  article  is  new  and  of  the  very  best  manufacture.  No 
charge  is  made  for  packing  or  boxing  any  article  in  our  Pi-emium  List.  The 
Premiums,  Nos.  5  to  9,  19  to  35,  38,  50  to  73,  and  7G  to  88 
inclusive,  will  each  be  delivered  FSSEE  of  dll  charges,  by  mail  or  express 
(at  the  Post-oflce  cr  express  njpee  nearest  the  recipient),  to  any  place  in  the  United 
States  or  Territories.— (No.  27  mailed  for  89  cents  extra.)  Hie  other  articles 
cost  the  recipient  only  the  freight  after  leaving  the  manufactory  of  each,  by  any 
conveyance  desired.  See  Description  of  Premiums  on  Next  Page. 
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Foil  Descriptions 

of  our  Premiums  are  given  in  our  last  October  number, 
which  will  be  mailed  /res  to  applicants.  We  have  room  in 
this  paper  only  for  the  following  Descriptive  Notes  s 

Nos.  1,  2,  3. — Aisierica.it  Table  Cut¬ 
lery. — We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  offer  really  good 
articles  of  American  manufacture,  such  as  are 
competing  successfully  with  the  best  foreign  make. 
Messrs.  Patterson  Bros.,  27  Parle  Row, 
who  supply  us  with  these  articles,  are  also  importers  of 
English  goods.  They  recommend  these  Knives,  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Meriden  Cutlery  Co.,  as  equal  to 
any  Cutlery  in  the  market,  and  their  recommendation  is 
a  guarantee,  wherever  they  are  known.  We  offer  two 
kinds  of  Knives,  and  three  sizes  of  each  kind.  No.  1 
have  Rubber  Handles,  which  are  actually  boiling-water 
proof,  so  that,  if  they  were  accidentally  to  remain  in  it 
for  several  minutes,  or  even  hours,  they  would  not  be  in¬ 
jured.  The  Blades  are  of  the  best  steel,  and  warranted. 
Dessert  size,  with  Forks,  sold  at  $15 _ For  24  subscrib¬ 

ers  at  $1.59,  or  80  at  $1.  we  will  give  either  the  medium 
size  or  the  table  size,  sold  at  $10.00.  No.  2  have 
Ivory  Handles,  are  selected  with  great  care,  have  Steel 
Blades,  and  arc  beautiful  goods.  Dessert  size,  with  Forks, 
sold  at  $20.00..  ..For  S3  subscribers,  at  $1.50,  or  110  at 
$l,we  will  send  the  medium  size,  sold  at  $22.00 — For 
35  at  $1.50,  or  110  at  $1,  we  will  send  the  Table  size, 
sold  at  $23.00.  The  Forks,  which  accompany  these 
Premiums,  Nos.  1  and  2,  are  made  of  genuine  Albata, 
and  warranted  double-plated  with  coin-silver.  These 

Forks  are  furnished  to  ns  by  Messrs.  Patterson  Bros _ 

The  Carving-Knife  and  Fork  are  made  by  The  Mer¬ 
iden  Cutlery  Co.,  with  the  best  Ivory,  balanced 
Handles. 

Nos.  5,  <8,  7,  8. — I*ockot  Knives. 
— Here's  for  the  Roys  and  Girls ! — These  Premiums 
arc  among  the  most  pleasing  and  useful  that  we  have  ever 
offered.  Every  hoy,  and  girl  too,  wants  a  pocket  knife. 
We  give  them  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  most  valuable 
one  for  merely  a  little  effort.  These  knives  are  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Meriden  Cutlery  Co.,  49  Cham¬ 
bers  r.i.,  New  York,  whose  work  is  equal  to  any 
done  in  this  country  or  Europe.  No.  5  is  a  neat,  sub¬ 
stantial  Knife,  with  three  blades  and  bnck-hom  handle. 
No.  G  is  a  still  finer  article,  with  four  blades  and  pearl 
handle.  No.  7  is  an  elegant  Knife,  with  five 
blades  and  shell  handle.  No.  S  is  a  Lady’s  Pocket  Knife, 
a  beautiful  article,  with  four  blades  and  shell  handle. 

No.  S>. — in  Pocket 

Knife. — This  is  a  most  attractive  as  well  as  useful  Pre¬ 
mium,  from  the  well-known  manufacturers,  Miller 
Bros’  Cutlery  Co.,  West  Meriden,  Conn. 
It  comprises,  in  one  knife-handle,  a  large  and  a 
small  blade,  a  screw-driver,  a  saw,  a  strong  hook,  a  nut¬ 
cracker,  a  brad-awl,  a  gimlet,  a  corkscrew,  a  pointer,  a 
slim  punch,  tweezers,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  it  can  be 
used  for  various  other  purposes  which  will  at  once  sug¬ 
gest  themselves  to  any  smart  boy  or  man.  It  is  a  pocket¬ 
ful  of  tools  weighing  but  two  ounces.  The  knives  will 
be  sent  anywhere  in  our  country,  post-paid. 

No.  lO.  —  Cake  Elsxskef . — A  new  pat¬ 
tern,  oval-shaped,  or  square,  nicely  chased — a  very  taking, 
viseful,  ami  beautiful  table  ornament.  This,  with  ot.hernrti- 
cles  that  follow,  ismade  bythe  Lucius  Hart  Manu¬ 
facturing:  Co.,  of  Nos.  4  and  G  Burling  Slip, 
New  York  City,  and  is  warranted  by  them  to  be  of  the 
best  triple  plate.  Mr.  Hart,  “  the  veteran  Sunday-school 
man,”  was  engaged  in  the  same  place  and  business  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  We  have  known  him  and 
his  work  for  many  years,  and  have  taken  pleasure  in  com- 
mendi  ligand  guaranteeing  its  value  to  boas  represented. 
We  believe  the  Company  which  bears  his  name  is  fully 
sustaining  his  reputation.  The  amount  of  silver  upon 
plated  ware  depends  wholly  upon  the  will  and  integrity 
of  the  manufacturer.  We  could  give  nearly  as  good -look¬ 
ing  plated  ware  for  less  than  half  the  money. 

Nos.  SO,  20,  21. — liold  Pens  :  with  ever- 
pointed  Pencils ,  in  extension,  coin-silver  eases.— Premium 
No.  10  contains  the  best  No.  4  Gold  Pen  ;  and  No.  20  the 
best  No.  G  Gobi  Pen,  which  is  the  same  style,  hut  larger. 
No.  21  contains  No.  7  Gold  Pen,  in  Gold-tipped  Ebony 
Holder.  Each  pen  will  be  sent  in  a  neat  leather  case  by 
mail,  post-paid.  These  pens  are  made  by  Geo.  F. 
Hawkes,  No.  60  Nassau  St.,  and  have  obtained 
an  excellent  reputation.  We  have  known  the  maker 
and  his  goods  for  many  years,  and  can  recommend  them. 

Nos.  23,  24.  —  Paragon  Patent 

Revolving  Pencil. — This  is  a  beautiful  Pocket 
Pencil,  which  is  extended  or  closed  by  pulling  or 
pressing  the  head.  They  are  made  with  great  care,  and 
every  Pencil  warranted  to  work  perfectly.  They  are  gold- 
plated.  and  will  last  for  years.  We  offer  two  patterns, 
one  for  ladies,  with  ring  for  chain,  at  $1.50  each,  and  one 
of  heavier  and  firmer  plate,  at  $3.00.  Same  maker  as  No.  19. 


No.  25. — Payson’s  Indelible  Ink, 
and.  Briggs’s  Marking-Pen  Combination. 

— Payson’s  Indelible  Ink  is  too  well  known  to  need  fur¬ 
ther  commendation.  It  is  almost  indispensable  in  the 
family.  Briggs’s  Marking-Pen  has  been  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  for  fifteen  years,  and  is  justly  celebrated  for  all  kinds 
of  marking,  and  particularly  for  writing  upon  coarse 
fabrics.  The  Pen  and  Ink  are  put  up  in  a  neat  case,  be¬ 
ing  thus  portable,  always  ready  for  use,  and  protected 
from  loss  or  injury  by  evaporation  or  breakage. 

No.  27. — Steam-Engine.  —  This  is  a 

veritable  steam-engine  ;  one  that  will  GO  ;  and  a  capital, 
intensely  interesting,  and  instructive  article  for  boys, 
and  grown-up  people  too.  Our  eleven-year-old  boy  ran 
his  engine  an  average  of  an  hour  or  more  a  day  for  six 
months;  he  exhibited  it  in  motion  to  many  of  his  play¬ 
mates,  hitched  on  various  toy  machinery,  and  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  go  just  as  well  as  when  first  started. 

No.  34. — Sloty’s  Improved  ('lollies 
Washer,  with  the  Metropolitan  Balance  Weight.  Over 
seventy-five  thousand  families  in  the  United  States  are 
using  the  Doty  Washing  Machine,  and  we  believe  the 
improved  machine  has  no  superior.  The  “help”  use  it 
and  like  it.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars  to  R.  C. 
Browning,  32  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York, 
or  to  Metropolitan  Washing  Machine  Co., 
Middle  field ,  Ct.  It  goes  cheaply  by  freight  or  Ex. 

No.  35.— Universal  Clothes  Wring¬ 
er.— Avery  useful,  time-saving,  strength-saving,  clothes- 
saving  implement,  that  should  be  in  every  family.  The 
wringing  of  clothes  by  hand  is  hard  upon  the  hands, 
arms,  and  chest,  and  the  twisting  stretches  and  breaks 
the  fibers  with  lever  power.  With  the  Wringing  Ma¬ 
chine,  the  garments  are  passed  rapidly  between  elastic 
rollers,  which  press  the  water  ont  better  than  hand  wring¬ 
ing,  and  as  fast  as  one  can  pick  up  the  articles. 
We  have  given  thousands  of  these  premiums,  with  almost 
universal  satisfaction.  They  are  made  bythe  Metro¬ 
politan  Washing  Machine  Co.,  Middlefield,  Ct. 
R.  C.  Browning,  32  Cortlandt  st.,  N.  Y. 

No.  40. — Latlks’  Fine  CSoId  Watch. 

— This  elegaut  Premium  will  delight  our  friends  who 
may  receive  it.  Our  arrangement  with  the  American 
Watch  Co.  (see  No.  39  above)  includes  these  beautiful 
gold  watches.  They  are  full-jeweled,  in  lS-carat  “  limit¬ 
ing”  cases,  warranted  to  be  made  of  the  best  materials, 
and  possessing  every  requisite  for  a  reliable  Time-Keep¬ 
er.  Upon  the  movement  of  each  Premium  Watch  will 
be  engraved  “Am.  Agriculturist.  Made  by  the 
Am.  Watch  Co.,  Waltham,  Mass.” 

No.  47.  —  CraaatlhaSl’s  Sisaproveti 
Building  Blocks  furnish  a  most  attractive 
amusement  for  children.  Churches,  Dwellings,  Barns, 
Mills,  Fences,  Furniture,  etc.,  in  almost  endless  va¬ 
riety,  can  he  built  with  them,  and  the  structures  re¬ 
main  so  firm  as  to  be  carried  about.  For  developing  the 
ingenuity  and  taste  of  children  they  are  nnequaled.  The 
Blocks  are  put  up  in  neat  boxes,  accompanied  by  a 
large  illustrated  sheet  giving  various  designs  ofbuiklings, 
etc.  This  is  one  of  the  most  successful  toys  ever  invented. 

No.  48.— BS.  O.  IS.  — TOae  “Roy’s 
Own  Boat a  Real  Toy  Steamboat,  that 
will  prop  ■!  itself  on  the  water  for  over  half  an  hour. 
This  beautiful  toy  is  durably  made,  elegantly  finished, 
and  is  just  the  tiling  for  bath-tubs  in  winter  and  ponds 
and  streams  in  summer.  The  boat  is  18  inches  long,  and 
fitted  with  Ryder’s  Dollar  Steam-Engine  and  Dodge’s 
Propeller.  The  engine  has  a  perfect-working  safety- 
valve,  whereby  any  excess  of  steam  passes  off.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  pleasing  and  instructive  toys  ever  produced. 
Printed  directions  for  management  accompany  each  boat. 

Nos.  76  to  §7. — Good  Libraries. — 

In  these  premiums,  we  offer  a  choice  of  Books  for  the 
Farm,  Garden,  and  Household.  The  person 
entitled  to  any  one  of  the  premiums  7G  to  87  may  select 
any  books  desired  from  the  list  of  our  hooks  published 
monthly  iu  the  American  Agriculturist,  to  the  amount  of 
the  premiums,  and  the  books  will  be  forwarded,  Post  or 
Express  paid.  jfW  Lot  the  farmers  of  a  neighborhood 
unite  their  efforts,  and  through  these  premiums  get  an 
agricultural  library  for  general  use.  $2gT"See  Table  List 
of  Books  in  advertising  columns. 

No.  88.— General  Book  Premium. 

— Any  one  sending  25  or  more  names,  may  select  books 
from  our  list  to  the  amount  of  10  cents  for  each  subscrib¬ 
er  sent  at  $1  ;  or  30  cents  for  each  name  sent  at.  $1 .20  ;  or 
60  cents  for  each  name  at  $1.50.  This  offer  is  only  for 
clubs  of  25  or  more.  The  boolcs  will  be  sent  by  mail  or  ex¬ 
press,  prepaid  through,  by  us.  See  List  as  in  No.  76. 

No.  8!>.  —  Remington’s  Rreech- 
loadfng,  Single-Barrel  Shot-Gun.— This  gnn 
has  the  best  quality  barrel,  32-in.  gauge.  No.  16.  weight 
6)4  lbs.,  using  “  Draper’s  ”  patent  brass  shells,  which  can 


he  reloaded  over  and  over  again,  and  will  last  nearly  as 
long  as  the  gnn.  Ordinary  gun-caps  and  wads  used  in 
loading.  Bieech  system  same  as  the  celebrated  Reming¬ 
ton’s  military  and  sporting  guns.  This  Premium  includes 
gun,  with  varnished  stock,  one  shell  and  loader.  Price 
of  cartridge  shells,  $3.00  per  dozen  extra.  These  guns 
are  manufactured  by  the  noted  firm  of  E.  Reming¬ 
ton  &  Sons,  Nos.  28 1  and  283  Broadway, 
New  York,  whose  reputation  is  world-wide,  and  who 
stand  in  the  front  rank  of  manufacturers  of  fire-arms. 

A.  GBEAT  BOON. 

A  Good  Cheap 
Sewing-Machine  at  Last, 

We  have  been  offering  as  a  Premium,  for  some  months 
past,  the  Beckwith  Sewing  Machine,  which 
was  fully  described  iu  the  American  Agriculturist  for 
March  and  April,  1872.  We  have  already  given  and  sold 
some  hundreds  of  these  machines,  and  testimonials  of 
satisfaction  have  come  from  every  quarter. 

We  now  offer  the  Beckw'ith  Sewing-Ma¬ 
chine,  Improved,  price  $12.  A  new  and  very 
simple  braiding-foot  has  been  made,  by  which  a  child  can 
sew  on  braid  without  the  least  trouble,  following  any  de¬ 
sired  pattern  with  ease  ;  also  a  new  arm,  spiral  spring 
and  lever  for  raising  the  presser-foot,  all  of  which  are 
now  set  in  a  position  that  leaves  the  needle  free  to  he 
threaded.  The  joint  is  much  enlarged,  and  the  machine 
is  otherwise  greatly  strengthened  and  improved.  The 
use  of  the  braider-foot  alone  will  he  valued  more  than 
the  cost  of  the  machine.  This,  with  the  other  improve¬ 
ments,  is  considered  so  important,  that  the  Beckwith 
Sewing  Machine  Company  will  make  no  more  of  the  $10 
style.  The  improved  machine  is  japanned  and  tastefully 
ornamented  with  gold ;  cloth-plate  and  trimmings  are 
plated. 

Special  Points  to  Observe— (See  “ Directions”  on 
inside  of  cover  of  each  box.) 

Tension-screw,  spring, 
and  discs.  See  “Di¬ 
rections  ”  No.  6. 
Thumb-screw  that  fas¬ 
tens  the  needle.  Also 
to  set  needle  for  long 
orsliort  slitch,  as  per 
“Directions  ”  No.  8. 
Rubber  that  goes  on  to 
the  spindle,  but  must 
not  tonch  the  spool. 
Cloth-plate  with  slot 
in  it,  and  thumb-screw  to  fasten  hemmer  and  guide. 
5.  Preeser-foot  arm,  to  which  is  attached  the  presser-foot 
with  braider.  Also  a  lever  for  raising  foot.  Within 
the  upright  portion  of  arm  is  a  spiral  spring  that 
holds  the  foot  firmly  to  the  cloth.  To  sew  on  braid, 
pass  the  end  of  braid  through  the  forward  opening  in 
presser-foot  so  it  can  reach  the  needle. 

We  have  contracted  with  ihe  Beckwith  Sewing  Machine 
Company  for  a  Urge  number  of  them  to  supply  our  own 
friends,  and  as  Premiums.  Each  machine  is  put 
in  a  neat,  compact  box,  with  hemmer  and  guide,  oil-can 
with  oil,  thread ,  different-sized  needles ,  etc.,  with  full 
Printed  Directions  forusiug,  and  delivered  to  any  express 
office  in  this  city,  without  extra  charge  above  the  $12. 
As  we  bny  the  machines  at  wholesale  price,  we  have  de¬ 
cided  to  give  our  readers  some  advantage  of  this,  and  we 
therefore  propose  to  make  a  present  for  himself  or 
herself,  or  for  any  friend,  of  one  copy  of  Hearth  and 
Home  for  six  months,  or  one  copy  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  for  one  year,  to  those  persons  who 
send  us  $12  for  one  of  the  machines  while  this  offer 
is  continued. 

TIte  New  Sewing  Machine  as  a 
PREMIUM  without  Money. 

To  enable  those  to  get  this  machine  who  can  not  raise 
even  the  $12  to  buy  it,  we  make  the  following  offer : 

We  will  send  the  Machine  free  to  any 
one  who  will  collect  and  forward  EIGHT 
subscribers  for  HEARTH  AND  HOME 
one  year  at  $3  each  ;  or  SIXTEEN  sub¬ 
scribers  to  AMERICAN  AGRICULTUR¬ 
IST  for  one  year,  at  $1.(50  each. 

J3f“  Almost  any  lady  can  readily  secure  this  small 
number  of  subscribers  and  get  a  machine  f  roe ;  or 
some  friend  can  thus  obtain  it  for  her,  as  a  present. 
Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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THE  NATIONAL  BUILDER, 

A  COMPLETE,  PRACTICAL,  PLAIN,  AND  VALUABLE  WORK  ON 

CONSTRUCTIVE  CARPENTRY. 

SHOWING  THE  SIMPLEST  METHODS  OF  FINDING  ALL  JOINTS  AND  GEOMETRICAL  FORMS. 

INCLUDING 

SPLAYED  WORK,  GROINED  CEILINGS,  FRAMING,  ROOFING,  DOMES, 
NICHES,  RAKING  AND  LEVEL  MOULDINGS,  Etc., 

EMBRACING 

©  tai  r*"  Biii  lclirig  and  JHtancL- Railing, 

WHICH  IS  TREATED  IN  AN  ENTIRELY  ORIGINAL  MANNER ;  TOGETHER  WITH 

DESIGNS  FOE  STAIRCASES,  NEWELS,  BALUSTERS,  AND  HAND-RAILS, 

WITH  FULL  DETAILED  EXPLANATIONS,  ILLUSTRATED  BY  NOT  LESS  THAN 


NINETY-TWO  PLATES,  WITH  ONE  THOUSAND  FIGURES  PRINTED  IN  COLORS, 

WITH  A  GLOSSARY, 

FOR  THE  USE  OF 

ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  CARPENTERS,  AND  STAIR-BUILDERS. 


By  JAMES  H.  MONCKTON, 

Author  op  “THE  AMERICAN  STAIR-BUILDER.” 


In  the  preparation  of  this  work  the  Author  has  aimed  at  the  most  concise 
possible  explanations.  Carpenters  have  no  time  for  extensive  studies,  and 
therefore  require  a  careful  selection  of  what  to  them  will  prove  of  tiie  high¬ 
est  practical  utility,  the  greatest  amount  of  valuable  information  in  the 
smallest  compass.  In  my  judgment,  no  one  is  qualified  to  prepare  a  really 
useful  book  in  any  department  of  instruction  who  does  not  know  by  actual 
labor  and  experience  the  practical  needs  of  those  whom  lie  seeks  to  instruct. 
Many  years’  experience  as  a  workman,  a  student,  and  as  a  teacher  of  the 
subjects  treated,  have  taught  the  author  what  is  required,  and  also  the 
best  manner  of  presenting  each  case  so  as  to  make  it  available  to  the  learner 
with  the  least  effort  and  t  ime. 

To  impart  exceedingly  valuable  information  never  before  published, 
knowing  by  experience  the  need  of  a  complete  and  practical  book  on  Con¬ 
structive  Carpentry,  embracing  all  modern  improvements,  is  the  principal 
reason  that  induced  the  author  to  undertake  this  work. 

Each  drawing  has  been  made  and  every  word  written  as  if  no  other  work 
of  the  kind  had  been  published,  and  yet  the  author  acknowledges,  to  some 
extent,  his  indebtedness,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  every  original 
author  or  mechanic  that  lias  preceded  him. 

The  large  and  simple  reference  letters,  cast  expressly  for  this  work,  also 
the  two  colors  of  ink  used  in  the  accompanying  drawings — in  this  connection 
unique — can  not  fail  to  be  appreciated  by  the  student. 

Before  closing  tfiese  prefatory  remarks,  the  casual  examiner,  and  more 
particularly  the  intelligent  student,  are  requested  to  give  special  attention  to 
the  following  examples  and  their  treatment: 

A  method  of  drawing  every  form  of  face-mould  without  ordinates,  in  connection 
with  which  the  solids  introduced  and  made  use  of  show  an  easy  practical  way  of 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  hand-railing.— Plates  3  to  8. 

A  second  method,  and  an  example  of  every  kind  of  face-mould  drawn  by  ordinates. 
— Plates  D ,  E,  and  f. 

The  object,  application,  and  use  of  face-moulds  for  squaring  wreaths.— Plate  9. 

Shaping  the  top  and  bottom  of  wreath-pieces  by  finding  correct  center  lines  to 
work  from  on  the  plumbed  sides  of  wreath. — Plate  A. 

The  proper  way  to  plan  and  arrange  the  treads  of  winding  stairs,  head-room,  etc. 
—Plate  10. 

How  to  lay  out  from  its  edge  a  string  for  winders  having  treads  of  different  widths 
by  the  use  of  the  mean  tread.— Plate  12,  no.  2. 


Case  of  hand-rail  showing  how  to  make  one  instead  of  two  wreath-pieces  serve 
every  practical  purpose.  Plate  15,  pigs.  10  and  11. 

Management  of  a  steamboat  stairs  and  hand-rail. — Plate  16. 

Construction  of  stairs  for  wholesale  stores  having  close  strings,  paneling,  etc. — 
Plate  18. 

Simple  method  of  controlling  and  working  a  flat  curved  side-wreath  mitering  to 
newel-cap. — Plate  20. 

Angle  newcled  stairs,  designs,  plans,  and  elevations. — Plates  23  and  41. 

Bending-strings,  building-forms,  saw-kerfing,  laminated  and  solid  mouldings. — 
Plate  26. 

The  true  method  of  planning  elliptic  stairs. — Plate  32. 

Designs  for  newels  and  balusters.— Plates  30,  40,  and  41. 

Plans  and  management  of  close  paneled  curved  strings  with  continued  hand-rails. 
— Plates  33  to  36. 

Twenty-two  complete  plans  of  stairs  variously  arranged,  drawn  to  a  scale,  and  all 
their  dimensions  figured. — Plates  37  and  38. 

Design  for  wainscoting,  thirteen  forms  for  hand-rails. — Plate  39. 

Design  for  a  floral  bower,  etc. — Plate  42. 

Door-making  in  detail,  including  the  best  hard-wood  doors. — ■'Plato  43. 

now  to  make  window-frames  for  brick  and  wood  houses.— Plate  44. 

Sash-making,  glazing,  and  hanging. — Plate  45. 

To  find  the  form  from  any  given  moulding  for  the  face-edge  of  a  revolving  cutting- 
iron. — Plate  57. 

Splayed  work,  of  great  variety. — Plates  58  to  61. 

Pitching  planes,  a  preparatory  study  to  roofing. — Plate  64. 

Roofing,  giving  bevels  and  lengths  of  all  timbers. — Plates  G5  to  C9. 

French  roofs,  in  detail. — Plates  70  and  71. 

Balloon-framing. — Plates  80  to  S3. 

Without  asking  further  special  consideration  of  the  value  and  uses  of  the 
remaining  contents,  and  their  manner  of  presentation,  the  Author  would 
say  in  conclusion,  that  the  most  of  the  above  features  being  new,  and  not 
before  contained  in  any  work  on  Carpentry,  and  many  of  them  of  very  great 
value,  the  whole  is  respectfully  submitted  with  the  fullest  confidence  that 
the  book  will  gain  the  approval  of  all  who  require  the  instruction  it  proffers. 


UNIFORM  WITH  WOODWARD’S  NATIONAL  ARCHITECT. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  Publishers,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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[December, 


Rare  and  Beautiful  Flowers 
and  Choice  Vegetables 

CAN  ALWAYS  BE  OBTAINED  BY  SOWING 


15.  It.  BOSS  & 

23  Purl*  Pla.ee  and  29  Murray  St.,  JY*  Y., 

IMPORTERS,  GROWERS,  AND  DEALERS  IN 

CARDED,  FIELD,  &  FLOWER  SEEDS, 
SMALL  FRUITS, 

Ayr  aicBaSJitral  sa aa<sS  Horticultural  j 
Implements, 

Fertilizers,  and  Other  Requisites  for  the 
Farm  and  Garden. 

The  Nineteenth  Annual  Edition  of  their  celebrated  Seed 
Catalogue  and  Amateur’s  Guide  to  tlae  Flower 
and  EAiteSi  fl‘iu  Garden  will  he  ready  lor  distribution 
early  in  January,  and  mailed  to  our  customers  of  1872  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  to  all  applicants  upon  receipt  of  25 
cents  ,  an  edition  beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  7.">  cents.  This 
is  without  exception  the  largest  and  best  Catalogue  ever 
published  in  this  or  any  other  country.  It  will  contain  nearly 
20)  pages,  including  many  finely  executed  engravings  of 
favorite  flowers  and  vegetables,  and  a  beautifully  colored 
chrome  of  a  group  of  twenty  of  the  most  popular  flowers  in 
cultivation.  Also  a  descriptive  list  of  2,500  species  and  vari¬ 
eties  of  flower  and  vegetable  seeds,  including  all  the  novel¬ 
ties  of  the  past  season,  with  full  directions  for  culture. 
Address  15.  K.  1SMSS  &  SONS, 

P.  O.  Box  5,712,  New  York  City. 


My  business  is  to  supply, wliat  every  good  farmer  is  anxious 
to  get,  the  very  best  of  vegetable  seed.  I  grow  a  hundred 
and  fifty  kinds  on  my  four  seed  farms,  right  under  my  own 
eye,  making  new  vegetables  a  specialty,  besides  importing 
their  choicest  varieties  from  European  growers.  A  fine 
selection  of  flower-seed,  home-grown  and  imported,  will 
also  be  found  in  my  Catalogue.  It  will  be  ready  by  Janu¬ 
ary,  and  sent  free  to  all  applicants.  My  customers  of  last 
year  will  receive  it  without  writing  for  it. 

JAMES  J.  13.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


“SPECIAL  OFFER.”— To  the  Trade. 

HYACINTHS.— Single  red.  various  shades,  mixed.  $5 
per  100.  Single  white,  blue  or  yellow,  or  double  red,  each 
$6  per  100.  Double,  white  or  blue,  each  $7  per  100.  Single  or 
double,  all  colors,  mixed,  $.">  per  100.  Choice  named,  single 
or  double,  our  selection,  $10  to  $12  per  100. 

TULIPS.— Finest  named,  double  or  single,  $4  per  100. 
Finest  mixed,  each  $1.50  per  100. 

LILIUM  CANP3DCM  (for  forcing)— $10  per  100,  or 
$00  per  1,000.  I.OMWB'HIRIIM  dor  forcing)— $8  per  100, 
or  $70  per  1,00!).  MABTAGON— $8  per  100.  TUI1E- 
ROSES-S5  per  100  GBADIOBUS-Choice  mixed,  $4 
per  100,  oi  $3.)  per  1,000. 

€.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

76  Pulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Catalogues  free  on  application. 


Great  Change  of  Business  Location. 

Owing  to  our  rapid  increase  of  business  all  over  the  United 
States  and  Territories,  we  were  compelled  to  get  a  more 
central  location  near  New  York.  We  therefore  have  removed 
between  Newark  and  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  only  %  hour’s  ride 
from  New  York  City,  where  trains  leave  every  half-hour 
each  way.  Letters  and  business  communications  should  be 
addressed  to 

_ QLR3  BROTHERS,  Newark,  N.  J. 

11  Fancier’s  Catalogue  ” 

Now  read}'.  Send  two  green  stamps  for  a  copy  to 

WADE  &  HENRY, 

49  North  9fh  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


npHE  American  Standard  of  Excellence 
-H_  for  Exhibition  Poultry.  Indispensable  to  poultry 
breeders.  It  governs  the  awards  at  exhibitions.  Sent, 
post-paid,  for  .70  cts. 

Wright’s  New  Work  ox  Poultry,  containing  70  superb 
plates  in  colors.  Published  in  27  nos.  Issued  semi-monthly. 
Price  50  cts.  per  no.,  sent  carefully  wrapped,  post-paid.  Try 
one  no.  for  a  sample,  and  see  th c  finest  roork  of  the  kind  ever 
attempted.  Address  II.  II.  Sto’pdard,  Hartford,  Ct.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Poultry  World. 


HjblSOTtKB-l  TTI  JS5BOSYS5— descended  from 
H©  stock  weighing  62  lbs.  the  pair.  Premium  birds  of 
New  York  State  Poultry  Society.  Address 

W.  CLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Ct. 


Choice  trios  of  write  partridge  and 

BUFF  COCHIN  Chickens  now  offered  at  moderate 
prices  for  select  specimens.  John  J.  Berry,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


Fleetwood  Farm, 

Near  Frankfort,  Ky., 

Thorough-bred  Horses,  Trotting  Stock,  Im¬ 
ported  Aldcrneys,  South  Down  Sheep,  etc. 

J.  W.  HUNT  REYNOLDS. 

(State  where  you  saw  this  advertisement.) 


JERSEY  CiiTTLE. 

PIGS, 


For  sale  by 

G.W.FARLEE 

Cresskill,  N.  J. 


*TfcHIO  improved  Chester  Hogs  produce  most  pork 

®  for  food  consumed.  Address  L.  13.  SILVER,  Salem,  O. 


NGUILBERT,  Evergreen  Farm,  Gwynedd,  Pa., 

©  is  still  well  supplied  with  Horses.  Durham,  Devon, 
Ayrshire,  and  Alderney  Stock— Bulls,  Cows,  Calves.  Cots- 
wold  and  South-Down  Sheep  and  Lambs.  Chester,  Berk¬ 
shire,  and  Yorkshire  Hosts  and  Pigs.  All  kinds  of  useful 
Dogs.  Maltese  Cats.  Eagles,  Swans.  Deer.  Lopeared  Rab¬ 
bits,  Guinea  Pigs,  Ferrets]  English  Rabbits.  Squirrels.  Guinea 
and  Peafowl,  Bronze  and  White  Turkeys,  Toulouse,  Bremen, 
Hong  Kong,  and  Wild  Geese,  Rouen,'  Aylesbury,  Musk  or 
Muscovy,  and  Poland  Ducks.  All  kinds  of  Fancy  Fowls  and 
Pigeons,  Song  Birds,  Farm  Books,  etc.,  for  sale.  Prices 
reasonable.  Wanted— White  Swans  and  American  Deer,  or 
anything  rare  and  curious. 

“MAPLE-SHADE  FLOCK.”’ 

THOROUGH-BRED  COTSWOLD  SHEEP. 

This  justly-celebrated  flock  was  selected  from  the  flocks 
of  the  most  noted  breeders  in  England,  with  reference  to 
the  best  wool-producing  and  mutton  qualities.  It  is  pro¬ 
nounced  by  competent  judges  to  be  the' finest  flock  in 
America ;  and  some  of  the  Karas  and  Ewes  are  believed 
to  be  equal  to  any  that  can  be  shown  in  any  country. 

20  Splendid  Hams,  3  years  old 
and  under,  for  sale  at  low  prices. 
Also  a  few  Ewes. 

Address  either 

LUCIUS  A.  CHASE, 

245  Broadway,  Mew  York, 

OR 

JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

EWoreton  Farm,  Rochester,  M„  Y. 


Mew  Bedding’  Plant, 

Salvia,  splcn&cns  compacta  alba,  and  other 
choice  Plants  and  Seeds. 

Address  BELLEVUE  NURSERY  CO.  for  catalogue. 
II.  E.  CHITTY,  Supt.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


Berberry  Seed. 

JPR.ESI7  Seed  of  this  fine  hedge  plant,  with  instructions 
for  cultivation,  sent  post-paid,  per  oz.f  40c. ;  per  pound,  $1 ; 
lots  ol  live  pounds  and  over,  $3. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


66  g^OlLORJEEfc  of 

Fruils  and  Flowers.”  Six  samples,  $1— of  both 
pocket  and  large  edition.  W.  II.  PRESTELE  &  CO., 

Bloomington,  Ill.,  P.  0.  Drawer  13. 


SEEDLINGS  AND  ROOT  GRAFTS 

Should  be  ordered  now.  TV.  F.  HEIKES,  Dayton,  O. 


THOROUGH  -  BRED  STOCK. 

JERSEYS, — Three  young  Bulls,  Cows,  and  Heifers. 
AYRSHIRES.— Four  young  Bulls,  Cows,  and  Heifers, 
GUERNSEYS.— One  two-year-old  Bull,  one  Bull  Calf. 

TMOROIJCJIS-KIiEI>  PIGS. 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS  of  the  very  best  blood.  My 
Berkshire  Sow  “Queen  of  the  Realm”  took  Sweepstakes 
Prize  for  all  breeds  of  pigs  at  the  New  England  Fair 
in  1371. 

ESSEX  PIGS,  equal  to  any  in  this  country  or  any 
other. 

SPLENDID  YOUNG  BOARS  AND  SOWS 

now  ready  for  shipping. 

Prices  reasonable.  No  extra  charges  for  boxing  and  ship¬ 
ping.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Perfect  pedigrees  given  with  all  tliorougb-bred  stock, 
which  may  be  seen  at  my  farm  (Herdsdale),  Florence,  Mass. 
Send  communications  to 

L.  A.  CHASE, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Cheap  Farms!  Free  Homes! 

On  the  line  of  the  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 
12,000,000  acres  of  the  best  Farming  and  Mineral  Lands 
in  America. 

3,000,000  Acres  in  Nebraska,  in  the  Platte  Valley, 
now  for  sale. 

MbEhH  Climate,  l^ertile  Soil, 

for  Grain-growing  and  Stock-raising  unsurpassed  by  auy 
in  the  United  States. 

CHEAPER  IN  PRICE,  more  favorable  terms  given,  and 
more  convenient  to  market  than  can  be  found  elsewhere. 
Free  Homesteads  for  Actual  Settlers. 
The  best  location  for  Colonies.  Soldiers  eiililled  to  a 
Homestead  of  1GO  Acres. 

Send  for  the  new  Descriptive  Pamphlet,  .with  new  maps, 
published  in  English,  German,  Swedish,  and  Danish,  mailed 
free  everywhere.  Address 

O.  F.  DAVIS, 

Land  Commissioner,  U.  P.  R.li.  Co, 

OMAHA,  NEB. 


A  NEW  COLONY  IN  KANSAS! 

At  11  SKIDD!',”  in  Neosho  Valley,  on 
MISSOURI,  KANSAS,  and  TEXAS  RAID  WAY’. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the 

NATIONAL  BUREAU  OP  MIGRATION. 


Mr.  Win.  P.  Tomlinson,  Local  Agent,  is  on  the  ground, 
and  will  give  advice  and  assistance  in  locating  land. 


TIIE  AMERICAN  COLONIST  AND  HOME¬ 
STEAD  JOURNAL, 

Containing  maps,  with  full  particulars  as  to  tile  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Colony,  the  Lands,  Productions,  Climate,  Wood, 
Water,  etc.,  SENT  FREE,  on  application  to 
S.  R.  WELLS,  Sec’y  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Migration, 
3S9  Broadway,  New  York. 


LANDS  IN  SOWA. 

Upon  application  to  the  undersigned,  there  will  lie  sent  by 
mail  to  auy  address,  post-paid,  a  new  RAILROAD  MAP  OF 
IOWA,  corrected  to  date,  and  a  descriptive  pamphlet,  con¬ 
taining  a  Sectional  Map  of  that  part  of  the  State  in  which  is 
situated  the  Land  Grant  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and 
Pacific  li.R.  Co.,  and  giving  full  and  detailed  information  as 
to  the  location,  quality,  products,  terms  of  sale,  etc.,  of  more 
than  500,030  acres  of  land  now  for  sale  near  the  line  of  the 
railroad.  The  lands  are  the  cheapest  and  best  Farming  Lands 
now  in  the  market  in  Iowa,  the  most  productive  and  pro¬ 
gressive  agricultural  State  in  tbe  Union,  and  are  being  offered 
at  low  prices  and  most  favorable  terms  to  actual  settlers. 

«J.  B.  DREW,  Land  Com’r, 

C.  R.  I.  &  P.  R.R.  Co.,  Davenport,  Iowa. 


VAI.UABLE  FARM  FOBS  SAI,E 

CHEAP.— Tlie  undersigned  intends  to  sell  his  farm, 
cheap,  because  he  lias  no  children.  It  is  situated  5  miles 
west  of  Fort  Leavenworth,  0  miles  from  Leavenworth  City. 
The  farm  contains  175  acres  of  the  best  soil  in  Kansas ;  500 
fruit  trees  in  bearing,  400  grape-vines,  etc. ;  healthy  location  ; 
all  necessary  buildings;  the  whole  is  well  fenced  in— about 
y,  mile  of  Osage  hedge ;  50  acres  are  under  cultivation  ;  45 
acres  dry  soil  can  be  used  lor  bay  crops,  or  be  plowed  with 
two  horses.  The  place  may  be  divided  into  two  valuable 
farms.  Stock  and  farm  implements  can  also  be  bought.  All 
information  will  be  given  by  M.  Hoffmann,  in  Leavenworth, 
or  by  the  undersigned  on  the  place.  J.  C.  SCHROTH. 


F 


IA.1S.ML  WALTER. — Suitable  for  grain  or 

grass.  100  to  250  acres.  Address,  giving  full  descrip¬ 


tion  of  land  and  buildings,  lowest  price,  and  terms  of  pay¬ 
ment,  A.  F.,  care  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co., 243  Broadway,  N.Y. 


I^OR  reliable  information  on  North  Carolina,  her 
agricultural,  mineral,  industrial,  and  commercial  re¬ 
sources,  address  J.  L.  Labiaux,  Ridgeway,  Warren  Co.,N.  C. 


MHEAP  HOMES  in  Shenandoah  Valley.  For  eir- 

.J  cular,  send  stamp  to  J.  H.  Bristol-,  Martinsburg.W.Va. 


The  Ceieiiratei  Bone  Fertilizers, 

GROUND  BONE, 

BONE  LV5EAL, 

BONE  FLOUR. 

Fresh  Bone  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  or 
Dissolved  Bone.  Send  for  Circulars. 

LISTER  BROS.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


No.  1  PERUVIAN  GUANO. 

In  lots  from  Agents’  Stores.  For  sale  by 

DARRELL  &  CO.,  83  Pearl  St„  N.  Y. 


Green  Hill  Earth-Box,  $1, 

Can  be  attached  to  any  commodes,  and  make  a  self-acting 
Earth-Closet.  Earth-Closet,  $6.."0. 

R.  S.  WILLIAMS,  1131  Brown  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Igi'HjlSS  fCAH-iE. — Ten  Hives  of  Bees.  Inquire 
-“  of  JOHN  C.  Dk  Be  VOISE,  Newtown,  L.  I.,  or  of 
CHARLES  W.  PURDY,  158  William  St.,  New  Yolk. 
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You  ask  WHY  we  can  sell  First 
Class  7  Octave  l’ianos  for  $290  ? 
We  answer— it  costs  less  than 
$300  to  make  any  $600  Piano 
sold  through  Agents,  all  of  whom 
make  IOO  per  ct.  profit.  We 
have  no  Agents,  hut  ship  direct  to 
_  _  _  families  at  Factory  price,  and  war¬ 

rant  5  Years.  Send  for  illustrated  circular,  in  which  we 
refer  to  over  500  Bankers,  Merchants,  &c.  (some  of 
whom  you  may  know),  using  our  Pianos,  in  44  States  and 
Territories,  y.  §.  Piano  Co.,  865  Broadway,  N.Y. 


and  ORGANS  of  Six  first-class  makers,  including:  Waters  s, 
at  extremely  low  pkices  for  CASH,  or  will  take  from  $4 
to  $15  monthly  until  paid ;  the  same  to  let,  and  rent  applied 
if  purchased.  New  7  octave  PIANOS,  modern  improve¬ 
ments,  for  $275,  cash.  A  new  kind  of  PARLOR  ORGAN, 
the  most  beautiful  style  and  perfect  tone  ever  made,  now  on 
exhibition  at  48L  Broadway,  New  York. 

Pianos  on  Time. 

Instruments  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States  on  our 

Easy  Monthly  Payment  P8an„ 

Many  who  could  not  pay  the  full  cash  value  at  once  can 
by  this  system  purchase  and  pav  lor  a  Piano  or  Organ  and 
NEVER  MISS  THE  MONEY. 

Send  for  price-lists  and  rates  of  payment. 

WM.  A.  POND  &  CO.,  No.  547  Broadway, 
and  39  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 

$6  Worth  of  Music  for 

“BLUME’S  ALBUM."— Each  number  has  32  large  quarto 
pages,  first-class  piano  music,  best  songs,  waltzes,  galops, 
quadrilles,  etc.,  by  Kucken,  Abt,  Mendelssohn,  Claribel, 
Strauss,  Faust,  Parlow,  Weingarten,  for  50c.,  mailed.  Dank’s 
new  song,  •‘Silvern  Stars  are  Softly  Gleaming 30c. ;  new 
Strauss  waltzes,  “Fusionen,”  "High  Life,”  "Academic,” 
“  Nile  Flood,”  “  Danube,”  each  75c.,  abridged  50c.,  mailed. 
FREDERICK  BRUME, 

37  Union  Square,  Broadway,  New  York. 

BEST  HOLIDAY  CS0FT I 


GrZEST  TSSS3  BEST. 

10,000  Words  and  Meanings  not  in  other  Dictionaries. 
3,000  Engravings.  1,S40  Pages  Quarto.  Price  $13. 

ESP”  Warmly  recommended  by  Bancroft,  Prescott,  Motley, 
Geo.  P.  Marsh,  Halleck,  Whittier,  Willis,  Saxe,  Elilm  Burritt, 
Daniel  Webster,  Rufus  Choate,  aud  the  best  American  and 
European  scholars. 

A  necessity  for  every  intelligent  family,  student,  teacher, 
and  professional  man.  What  Library  is  complete  without 
the  best  English  Dictionary  ? 

Published  by  G.  &  C.  MERRIAM,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

JOSES*  M  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PEN'S, 

OF  THE  OLD  STANDARD  QUALITY. 

The  well-known  Original  and  Popular  Nos., 

303  404 . 170  35  1, 

having  been  assumed  by  other  makers,  we  desire  to  caution 
the  public  in  respect  to  said  imitations.  IHT-  ASK  FOR 
GILLOTT’S. 

JOS.  GSLLOTT  &  SQ&SS, 

91  John  Street,  New  York. 


U 


OUR  DARLING 


A  First-class  Chromo,  is  given  to  every  Subscriber  to 
GODEY’S  LADY’S  BOOK  for  1873, 

Whether  a  Single  Subscriber  for  Three  Dollars,  or  in  a  Club 
of  Six  for  Fourteen  Dollars.  Address 

L.  A.  GODEY, 

IV.  E.  cor.  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Sts..  Philadelphia. 

See  Advertisement  in  Lady's  Look  for  other  Clubs. 

SCRIBNEIl’S  LUMBER  &  LOG  BOOK. 

New,  enlarged,  and  improved  edition  of  this  valuable 
book  just  published,  giving  correct  measurements  for 
scantling,  boards,  plank,  saw-logs,  by  Doyle’s  rule.  Cubical 
contents  of  square  and  round  timber,  staves,  and  heading 
bolts.  Capacity  of  cisterns,  wood  tables,  tables  of  wages, 
board,  interest  tables,  etc.  This  is  the  most  valuable  and 
popular  book  ever  published  of  its  kind.  Half  a  million 
copies  have  been  sold.  Ask  your  bookseller  for  the  new 
edition  of  1872,  or  I  will  send  one  for  35  cents,  post-paid. 
GEO.  W.  FISHER, 

P.  O.  Box  233,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

AGENTS  WANTED. — We  t/warattfee  employment 

for  all,  either  sex,  at  $5  a  day',  or  $2,000  or  more  a  year. 
New  works  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Stowe,  and  others.  Superb  pre¬ 
miums  given  away.  Money  made  rapidly  and  easily  at 
work  for  us.  Write  and  see.  Particulars  free. 

WORTHINGTON,  DUSTIN  &  CO.,  Hartford,  Ct. 

“P"  ST^  |  §  (O  1  THE  IIOWE  PATENT 

I  HW  H  J  oT’lfe  •  Elastic  Belt  Truss  {for 

B  <  1  w  vas*  u  rupture),  is  durable,  cheap, 
and  safe ;  is  as  easily  worn  as  a  garter  ;  lias  cured  patients  in 
from  5  to  25  weeks.  For  particulars,  send  for  Circular.  Ad¬ 
dress  HENRY  HOWE,  Box  758,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

VTNTFH- AT?  QwiclcX  CHae»|i>  l  XPmi-g  ! 

*  LLilUJilllJi  B2T"  As  my  plan  of  making  is  the 
best,  persons  arc  fraudulently  selling  Descriptions  which  I 
give  away.  Send  three  cents  to  A.  D.  STRONG,  Ashtabula,  O. 

WANTED,  AGENTS  to  sell  household  articles 
needed  by  everyone.  PLUMB  &  CO.,Phila.,  Pa. 


THE  “SUCCESS” 

* Sr =8^ 


WASHING-  MACHINE. 

Is  simple  in  construction.  Easy  of  operation.  A  child 

can  perform  the  labor.  _ _ 

It  cleans  PERFECTLY,  and  WITHOUT  IN¬ 
JURY,  any  article,  from  the  Finest  Lace  Curtain  to  the 
Heaviest  Bed -  Clothing.  .  _ 

From  five  to  six  white  shirts,  though  badly  soiled,  can  he 
cleansed  in  from  live  to  eight  minutes,  not  excepting 
Collars  and  Wristbands.  .  _ 

Send  for  full  descriptive  circular.  Agents  wanted. 

S.  WEBB  &  CO.,  Hoboken,  M.  J. 

PRINDLFS 

AGRICULTURAL  STEAMER. 

The  best  in  the  market  for  cooking  food  for  stock.  For 
sale  as  below,  and  by  the  trade  generally. 

Prize  Essays  on  Cooking  and  Cooked  Food  for  Stock, with 
Circular,  containing  price,  capacity,  directions  for  use,  etc., 
forwarded,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  twenty  cents. 
Circulars  sent  free. 

BARROWS,  SAVERY  &  00.,  Manufacturers, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

OFFICE,  No.  28  Cliff  Street,  New  York. 

JAMES  G.  HAND  &  CO.,  Factors, 

G14  anil  GIG  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 


'  For  full  particulars,  address 

ENGLE,  KELLER  (Sc  CO.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

HORSE-POWER  GOVERNOR. 

This  Governor  can  be  attached  to  any  power  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  it  will  control  the  power  at  any  desired  speed 
without  taking  power  from  the  machinery. 

With  it  all  danger  to  the  horses  is  avoided,  as  it  is  a  con¬ 
stant  safeguard  at  the  brake.  Price  $10.  Send  for  circulars. 
THOS.  B.  McCONAUGHEY,  Newark,  Delaware. 


,  1G6  Weat  ltith  St.,  CHICAGO, 
k  Wilkinson  Ato.,  N.  8T.  LOUIS, 


Fno  r.IRhllCAPSs  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


FLAX  BRAKES 

Mallory  &  Sanford  Flax  Machine  Co.’s  new  and  improved 
Flax  Brakes  are  the  best  in  any  market.  Easily  worked, 
strong,  and  very  desirable.  Send  for  circular  to 

JOHN  W.  QUINCY,  Trias., 

98  William  St.,  New  Y’ork. 

WANTED. — Agents  and  Canvassers  to  sell 

The  Home  Com-Sheller, 

The  besthand-sheller  for  family  use  in  the  market. 

EVERY  MACHINE  WARRANTED. 
Retails  quick  at  $2.  Profits  100  per  cent.  Address 
LIVINGSTON  &  CO.,  Manufacturers  of  Builders’ 
Hardware  and  Light  Castings,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


f.ONCJ-  <&  4'©..  Cleburne,  Tex.,  Real  Estate 
and  Collecting  Agents  and  Surveyors.  Land  certificates 
located,  and  land  titles  investigated  and  perfected ;  also,  any 
law  business  intrusted  to  them  will  receive  prompt  atten¬ 
tion.  References  given.  Correspondence  solicited. 


ANOTHER  WONDERFUL  E^VEE^TIO^, 

Changing  the  Whole  Manner  of  Driving  Sewing 
Machines,  and 

Producing  Most  Astonishing  Besults. 

COWLES^  JPA'l'fiYYTJT 

TREADLE  POWER 

FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF 

SEW6MC 

F Saves  half  the  labor,  can  not  turn  the  wrong  way,  conse¬ 
quently  does  not  tangle  the  thread,  break  the  needles,  and 
damage  the  machine.  A  child  can  run  any  machine  with 
Cowles’s  Treadle.  It  saves  half  tile  labor,  and  avoids  the 
heel-and-toe  motion  which  destroys  the  nervous  system  and 
is  so  injurious  that  physicians  forbid  its  use  to  many.  Makes 
the  hardest  machine  run  so  easy  that  one  is  astonished. 
Gives  complete  control  at  fast  or  slow  speed  with  the  feet 
alone,  so  that  both  hands  are  free  to  hold  the  work,  ami  no 
starting  the  wheel  with  hands.  In  12  weeks  this  Treadle  has 
gained  a  notoriety  unparalleled,  and  the  sales  are  immense. 
We  have  thousands  of  certificates,  both  from  physicians  and 
operators,  testifying  in  the  strongest  terms.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lars.  Territory  for  sale. 

HOLMES  &  CO.,  7  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


REMINGTON’S 


Breech-loading  Sporting.  Hunting,  and  Target  Rifles.  Best 
in  the  World.  E.  REMINGTON  &  SONS,  231  and  283 
Broadway,  New  York. 

Cut  this  out  and  send  for  Illustrated  Price-List. 


TARGET  MADE  WITH  A  44  REMINGTON  ’ 
BREECH-LOADING  SPORTING  RIFLE. 


Rosettes- 


Christmas-T  ree 

( Made  oj  the  best  glazed  paper 
of  bright  colors.) 

FINEST  ORNAMENT  FOR 
A  CHRISTMAS-TREE. 

Easily  put  on  —  Will  not  be 
torn  down  by  tlie  children— 

Will  not  break— Can  be  used 
again— Two  dozen  suffice  for  a 
large  tree— Sent  by  mail,  post¬ 
paid. 

1  doz.,  3 col.,  30c.;  5  doz.,  $1.25. 

1  doz..  4  col.,  40c.,  5  doz.,  $1.75. 

Address 

CARL  BENNO  ZANDER, 

P.  O.  Box  4589,  New  York. 

Depots— 289  Grand  st.,  corner  Eldridge,  and  32  Division 
st.,  New  York. 

EDWARD  S.  BROWN,  181  Broadway,  New  York, 

Buyer  and  General  Dealer,  furnishes  for  cash 
anything  that  can  be  procured  in  the  New  York  market. 
Perishable  articles  and  goods  contraband  to  good  morals 
excepted.  Correspondents  solicited. 

11ROKEN  XATI ONAI.  EBAJSEi- 

NOTES  bought— four  (4)  per  cent  premium. 

Full  printed  lists  furnished  free. 

DE  HAVEN  it  BROTHER. 

No.  40  South  Third  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

practical” 

TROUT  CULTURE. 

By  J.  II.  SLACK,  M.D., 

Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  N.  J.  ;  Natural  History  Editor 
of  Turf,  Field,  and  Farm,  N.  Y. ;  Proprietor  of 
Troutdale  Ponds,  near  Bloomsbury,  N.  J. 
ILLUSTRATED. 

CONTENTS: 

-History  of  Fish  Culture. 

-Choosing  a  Location. 

-Planning  and  Construction  of  Ponds. 
-Hatching- Houses  and  Apparatus. 
-Spawning  Races. 

-Artificial  Impregnation. 

-Incu  bation. 

-Care  of  Young  in  Nursery. 

-First  Year. 

-Second  and  Third  Years 
-Transportation. 

-Bibliography  of  Fish  Culture. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 
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READ  THE  NEW  BOOK 

ON 

Farm  -Gardening 

AND 

SEED  -  GROWING. 


BY  FRANCIS  BRILL. 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

Orange  Judd  &  Co.  have  added  to  their  splendid  catalogue 
of  agricultural  books  “  Farm-Gardening  and  Seed-Grow¬ 
ing,"  by  Francis  Brill ;  it  is  practical,  plain,  complete,  and 
satisfactory,  so  that  for  a  small  amount  of  money  a  great 
deal  of  desirable  information  can  be  obtained.  If  there  is 
any  firm  anywhere  which  is  to-day  disseminating  so  much 
knowledge  in  regard  to  tilling  ol  the  soil  as  this  same  said 
firm  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  we  will  present  a  medal  to  our 
informer.—  Watchman  and  Reflector  (Boston). 

The  want  occasionally  expressed  to  us  of  a  work  on  the 
cognate  subjects  above  named  (Farm-Gardening  and  Seed- 
Growing),  is  now  met  in  a  book  under  this  title  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Francis  Brill,  formerly  a  market-gardener  and 
seed-grower  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  at  present  engaged  in 
raising  seeds  at  Mattituck,  L.  I.  Its  directions  are  concise 
and  practical,  covering  those  points  on  which  a  beginner  is 
most  likely  to  require  information.—  Country  Gentleman. 

Mr.  Brill  lias  had  large  experience,  and  derived  his  knowl¬ 
edge  wholly  from  the  school  of  actual  tests.—  Chicago 
Eveniwj  Journal. 

We  have  in  this  volume  the  results  of  a  practical  man’s 
experience  in  raising  root  crops  and  other  vegetables  in  the 
market-garden.  Not  only  the  professional  seed-grower  and 
trucker,  but  the  amateur  gardener  who  has  a  little  patch  in 
his  suburban  home,  will  find  many  a  valuable  hint  and  di¬ 
rection  in  this  full  and  comprehensive  manual.— Sunday- 
School  Times. 

It  seems  to  be  a  very  sensible,  practical  work  by  a  practi¬ 
cal  man.  Mr.  Brill’s  father  was  a  gardener  ;  and  he  himself 
has  had  an  extensive  experience,  and  he  talks  about  what 
he  knows,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  many  authors  of 
industrial  works,— Moore's  Rural  New  Yorker. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  this  farm-gardening  can  be 
made  in  many  districts  of  the  Southern  Atlantic  States,  es¬ 
pecially  near  the  coast,  far  more  profitable  than  growing  the 
ordinary  staple  crops.  In  connection  with  producing  the 
vegetables,  the  growing  and  saving  their  seeds  receive 
minute  attention.— American  Farmer  (Baltimore). 

A  very  useful  hand-book,  not  merely  for  farmers  and 
growers  of  seed  on  an  extensive  scale,  but  for  all  who,  whe¬ 
ther  for  recreation  or  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  their  own 
families  with  garden  products,  desire  to  know  something 
about  the  adaptation  of  seed  to  soil  and  the  mode  of  culture. 
—  Church  Journal  (New  York). 

This  industry  is  now  occupying  the  attention  of  many  per¬ 
sons  who  sell  their  products  to  the  great  seed-houses,  and 
novices  who  have  the  facilities,  and  wish  to  enter  upon  the 
business,  will  find  in  this  book  just  the  hints  needed.— 
Springfield  Republican. 

Mr.  Brill  has  been  a  successful  farm-gardener  and  seed- 
grower  for  a  number  of  years,  and  gives  in  a  clear  and  con¬ 
cise  form  the  knowledge  he  has  gained . It  gives  the 

best  method  of  manuring,  planting,  and  cultivating  every 
vegetable  sold  in  markets— in  short,  everything  required  to 
he  known,  plainly  and  fully— and  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  one  who  cultivates  so  much  as  a  rod  of  land,  for 
family  use,  pleasure,  or  profit. — Suffolk  (L.  I.)  Times. 

The  seal  of  Orange  Judd  &  Co.  upon  an  agricultural  pub¬ 
lication  is  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  worth.  Francis  Brill’s 
book,  published  by  th:m,  is  a  very  complete  work,  giving 
plain,  minute  instructions  as  to  raising,  taking  care  of,  and 
bringing  to  market  those  vegetables  which  are  most  in  de¬ 
mand  in  the  large  cities,  and  those  seeds  which  are  being 
called  for  throughout  the  country.— At.  Y.  Evening  Mail. 

The  work  of  showing  how  this  can  be  accomplished  has 
fallen  in  good  hands,  and  it  has  been  done  well.  The  book 
will  well  repay  perusal,  and  we  hope  soon  to  see  its  good 
effects  in  a  more  intelligent  direction  of  farm  industry,  and 
accompanied  by  more  satisfactory  pecuniary  results.— The 
Signal  (L.  I.) 

To  the  market-gardener,  or  even  the  owner  of  a  small 
piece  of  tillable  land,  this  book  will  be  of  great  value. 
Qualities  of  soil  required  for  the  growth  of  different  vegeta¬ 
bles,  how  to  plant, how  to  cultivate,  to  harvest,  and  preserve 
during  winter. — N.  Y.  Citizen  and  Round  Table. 

Price,  Post-paid, . $1.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 


ONE  OF  THE  BEST  BOOKS  ON  VILLAGE  BUILDING. 

BICKISTELL’S 

TILLAGE  BUILDER  AMD  SUPPLEMENT 


BOUND  IN  ONE  LARGE  HANDSOME  YOL.,  77  PLATES.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $13 


THE  VILLAGE  BUILDER 


(Revised  Edition,  1872) 


SHOWS  ELEVATIONS  A1VD  PLANS  FOBS 

Cottages,  Villas,  Suburban  Residences,  Farm-Houses,  Stables  and  Carriage-Houses,  Store- 
Fronts,  School-Houses,  Churches,  Court-Houses,  and  a  Model  Jail.  Also,  Exte¬ 
rior  and  Interior  Details  for  Public  and  Private  Buildings,  with 
Approved  Forms  of  Contracts  and  Specifications. 

Containing  Fifty-seven  Plates,  Drawn  to  Scale,  giving  the  Style  and  Cost  of  Building  in 
Different  Sections  of  the  Country,  being  an  Original  Work,  Comprising  the 
Designs  of  16  Architects,  Representing  the  New  England,  Middle, 

Western,  and  Southwestern  States. 

Price,  Post-paid,  §10. 

THE  SUPPLEMENT 

Contains  Twenty  Plates,  Showing  Eighteen  Modern  and  Practical  Designs  for  Country 
and  Suburban  Residences  of  Moderate  Cost,  with  Elevations,  Plans,  Sections, 
and  a  Variety  of  Details,  all  Drawn  to  Scale.  Also,  a  Full  Set  of 
Specifications  with  Approved  Form  of  Contract  and  Esti¬ 
mates  of  Cost. 

Price,  Post-paid,  $5. 

The  Two  Books  in  One  Volume,  as  above,  Post-paid,  for  $12. 

Address 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  COMPANY 

245  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK. 


THE  MARKET  ASSISTANT, 


MONEY  IN  THE  GARDEN. 


Containing  a  brief  description  of  every  Article  of  Hu¬ 
man  Food  Sold  in  the  Public  Markets  of  the  cities 
of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Brook¬ 
lyn  ;  including  the  various  Domestic  and  Wild 
Animals,  Poultry,  Game,  Fish,  Vegeta¬ 
bles,  Fruits,  etc.,  with  many  Curious 
Incidents  and  Anecdotes,  by 
THOMAS  F.  DE  VOE, 

Author  of  “The  Market  Book,”  etc. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  present  that  which  may 
be  found  practically  useful  as  well  as  interesting.  It  aims 
at  bringing  together,  in  as  small  compass  as  possible, 
and  in  a  form  easy  of  reference,  those  items  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  many  would  desire  to  possess  when  called 
upon  to  cater  for  the  household. 

SENT  POST-PAID,  ■»  -  PRICE  $2.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  VEGETABLE  IIANTIAL, 

PREPARED  WITH  A  VIEW  TO 


ECONOMY  AND  PROFIT, 

BY  P.  T.  QUINN. 


practical  horticulturist. 

In  this  work  the  author  aims  to  give,  in  a  plain,  practical 
style,  instructions  on  three  distinct  although  closely  con¬ 
nected  branches  of  gardening— the  kitchen-garden,  market- 
garden,  and  field  culture;  the  only  and  sufficient  credentials 
for  the  fitness  of  his  undertaking  being  a  successful  practical 
experience  for  a  term  of  years. 

CONTENTS. 


Chapter  I.  Money  in 
the  Garden. 

“  II.  Hot-beds. 

“  III.  Artichoke. 

“  IV.  Beans. 

“  V.  Cabbages. 

“  VI.  Egg-Plants. 

“  VII.  Lettuce. 

Chapter  XV. 
PRICE,  POST-PAID  -  -  - 


Chapter  VIII.  Melons. 

*'  IX.  Onions. 

“  X.  Parsley. 

“  XI.  Radishes. 

•'  XII.  Salsify. 

“  XIII.  Tomatoes. 

”  XIV.  Forcing 

Houses. 

List  of  Seeds. 

-  -  $1.50 
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.OMPAMON 

- - T - 


-o<a  weekly  paper  for 
v  • 

;  YOUNG  people: 

4~~AN  D  ^  T  HE 

FAMILY?" 


ujMIE  COMPANION  aims  to  be  a  favorite  in  every  family 
—looked  for  eagerly  by  the  young  folks,  and  read  with 
interest  by  the  older.  Its  purpose  is  to  interest  while  it 
amuses;  to  be  judicious,  practical,  sensible;  and  to  have 
really  permanent  worth,  while  it  attracts  for  the  hour. 


It  is  handsomely  illustrated,  and  has  for  contributors 
some  of  the  most  attractive  writers  in  the  country.  Among 
these  are : 


Prof.  James  De  Mille. 
liouisa  M.  Alcott, 
Grace  Greenwood, 
Rebecca  II.  Davis, 

C.  W.  Flanders, 

S.  S.  Robbins, 


Louise  C.  Moulton 
46  Sophie  May,” 

C.  A.  Stephens, 
Ruth  Chesterfield, 
M.  A.  Den f son. 
Prof.  H.  Lincoln. 


Its  reading  is  adapted  to  the  old  and  young,  is  very  varied 
in  its  character ;  sprightly  and  entertaining.  It  gives 

Stories  of  Adventure,  Stories  of  Home  and 
Letters  of  Travel,  School  Life, 

Editorials  upon  Cur-  Tales,  Poetry, 
rent  Topics,  Selections  for  Decla- 

Historical  Articles,  mation, 

Biographical  Sketches,  Anecdotes,  Puzzles, 
Religious  Articles,  Facts  and  Incidents. 


Subscription"!  Price,  $1.50.  Specimen  copies  sent 
free.  Address 


PERRY  MASOBM  &  CO., 


41  Temple  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


THIS  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  PEOPLE’S  WEEKLY,  has 
In  two  weeks  fixed  itself  firmly  in  public  favor. 

Its  novel  and  striking  features  and  splendid  illustration s 
have  helped  to  this  result ;  lint,  in  addition,  the  gift  of  the 
charming  and  remarkable  oil  chromo, 

“JUST  SO  HIGH,” 

has  proved  irresistible. 

Agents  are  having  unheard-of  success,  one  taking /ow 
hundred  names  in  two  weeks,  another  tiro  hundred  and 
eiahtt/  in  same  time,  one  one  hundred  and  ten  the  first 
week,  etc.,  etc. 

All  p  onounce  this  great  combination  the  best  chance  for 
money-making  offered  this  winter.  I.ose  no  time  in  securing 
territory.  Circulars  and  terms  FREE. 

MACLEAN',  STODDAItT  &  CO..  Publishers, 

Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  Cincinnati. 


The  Itfew  York  Evening  Post 

Has  for  more  than  half  a  century  maintained  the  same  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Freedom  and  Progress,  through  all  changes  of 
parties  and  policies. 

THE  EVENING  PORT  is  equal  to  any  other  as  a  news¬ 
paper,  and  is  complete  in  its  Political,  its  Literary,  its  Scien¬ 
tific.  its  Agricultural,  and  its  Commercial  Departments. 

WEEKLY,  $1.50  per  year;  SEMI-WEEKLY,  $3  per  year. 

Those  subscribing  now  for  one  year  will  receive  the  paper 
until  JANUARY  1,  1871. 

Specimen  copies,  containing  liberal  clubbing  terms,  sent 
free.  Address 

WI.  C.  BRYANT  &  CO.,  New  York. 


SCHOOLDA1T  MAGAZINE 

17th  year.  Oldest. best,  and  cheapest 
Young  Follts’  Magazine  publish¬ 
ed.  Sl.OOsv  year.anda  fine  $2En- 
grai  in  tr  B'KIX  Vo  e  very  subscriber. 
OOOD  PAY  to  Agents.  Send  green 
stamp  for  Specimen  number  and 
‘tools’ to  work  with.  Address  J.W. 
DAURHAIH  Y  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
43G  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


CHRISTMAS  BELLS. 

An  illustrated  holiday  journal,  free 

TO  ALL.  Send  stamn  for  postage  to 

ADAMS  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Boston,  Mas? 


American  Unton,  weekly,  $2.f«0  per  year.  Ballou’s 
Magazine,  monthly.  $1.50  per  vear.  Send  three-cent  stamp 
for  Sample  Copies  and  Prfmtum  Lists  for  1873. 

Thomes  &  Talbot,  Publishers,  63  Congress  St.,  Boston. 


The  Prairie  Farmer 

FOR  1872-73! 


THE  PRAIRIE  PARMER,  now  almost  entering  upon  the  thirty-third  year  of  its  usefulness,  is  the  most 
popular  and  pre-eminently  the  be.st  Western  farm  and  fireside  journal.  It  is  original,  reliable,  and  compre¬ 
hensive,  each  number  presenting  a  rich  variety  of  instructive  and  entertaining  matter.  Issued  weekly,  its 
contents  are  always  fi-esh  and  seasonable,  and  notwithstanding  its  present  high  standard  of  excellence,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  are  warranted  in  promising  that  it  shall  he  a  better  paper  next  year  than  ever  before.  Though  designed 
especially  to  meet  the  wants  of  Western,  North-western,  and  Southern  farmers  and  industrial  men,  and  their  families,  it  is 
also  just  what  is  needed  by  the  thousands  of  people  at  the  East  who  contemplate  “going  West,”  and  lienee 
wish  to  know  all  about  Western  farming,  fruit-growing,  tree-planting,  cost  of  land,  improved  and  unimproved,  character 
of  soil  and  climate,  mode  of  cultivation,  average  yield,  etc.,  etc. 

Now  is  the  Time  to  Subscribe ! 

Because  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  THE  PRAIRIE  FARMER  into  households  where  it  is  not  now  taken 
we  make  the  following  liberal  offer— viz. :  To  every  new  subscriber  to  THE  PRAIRIE  PARMER,  lor  the 
year  1873,  whose  name,  accompanied  by  two  dollars,  is  received  after  this  date  and  prior  to  January  next,  we  will  send 
the  paper  the  remainder  of  181  ii,  gratis.  That  is,  subscriptions  will  date  from  the  time  received,  and  expire 
January  1st,  :874  !  Therefore,  if  you  subscribe  now,  you  will  receive  THE  PARMER  thirteen  months  at  the 
regular  price  for  a  year,  and  the  sooner  you  subscribe  the  more  you  will  get  for  your  money  ! 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Get  Subscribers! 

Because  you  can  reap  the  benefit  of  the  foregoing  offer  of  the  rest  of  the  year  free  to  new  subscribers  for  1875.  by  pre¬ 
senting  it  as  an  inducement,  and  thereby  be  enabled  to  secure  a  larger  club  in  less  than  half  the  time  than  if  you 
waited  until  the  close  of  the  year.  Besides,  “the  early  bird  catches  the  worm,’’  and  if  you  go  to  work  now 
you  will  have  a  comparatively  clear  field,  andtfeadtlv  secure  many  subscriptions  which  a  few  weeks  later  will,  perhaps, 
have  been  given  to  some  other  journal.  Therefore,  we  call  upon  all  our  old  Agents  and  friends  everywhere,  as  well  as 
new  ones,  to  begin  the  canvass  immediately  and  in  earnest,  and  let  us  have  a  lively,  vigorous,  and  successful 
campaign. 

You  Don’t  Work  for  Nothing ! 

Remember  that  our  New  Premium  List,  now  ready,  in  pamphlet  form,  embraces  over  One  Hundred 
Attractive  and  Useful  Articles,  offered  oil  most  desirable  terms,  and  also  that  Agents  who  prefer  it,  may  retain. 
In  remitting,  a  Cash.  Commission  of  Twenty  per  Cent.  Sample  copies  of  the  paper,  and  other  canvassing 
documents,  are  ready,  and  furnished  free  on  application.  Send  for  them  and  go  to  work.  Address 

THE  PRAIRIE  FARMER  COMPANY,  Chicago. 


DICK’S 


Eiicyelo|>ecl.i&  of 


•actical  Receipts  and.  Processes. 

CONTAINING  OYER 


6,400  RECEIPTS, 

Embracing  thorough  information,  in  plain  language,  applicable  to  almost  every  possible 
industrial  and  domestic  requirement. 

By  WILLIAM  B.  DICK. 

607  pages,  royal  octavo,  printed  on  fine-toned,  sized,  and  pressed  paper,  Bound  in  cloth,  price  $5.00 ;  sheep,  $6.00 : 
arabesque,  $6.00;  half-calf,  extra,  $..50. 

This  work  is  a  comprehensive  Book  of  Reference  for  the  Merchant,  Manufacturer,  Artisan,  Amateur,  and  Housekeeper, 
embracing  valuable  information  in  the  Arts,  Professions,  Trades,  Manufactures,  including  Medicine,  Pharmacy,  and 
Domestic  Economy. 

It  would  he  difficult  to  find  any  one  of  the  6,422  paragraphs  in  this  work  (many  of  which  contain  several  receipls)  that 
is  not  worth  at  leas!  the  price  of  the  book  to  the  person  desiring  to  apply  it.  A  great  number  of  them  are  original  contri¬ 
butions  prepared  expressly  for  the  Encyelopedia,  or  are  to  be  found  only  in  rare  and  costly  works.  Prominent  among  the 
immense  mass  of  subjects  treat' d  of  in  the  book  are  the  following: 

Tanning.  The  Art  ol  Dyeing.  Alcohol  and  Aleoholmetry. 

Distillation.  Metals  ami  Alloys,  Petroleum  and  Kerosene. 

Bleaching  and  Cleaning. 

Sauces,  Catsups,  and  Pickles. 

Receipts  for  the  Garden. 

To  Remove  Stains,  Spots,  etc. 

Pyrotechnv  and  Explosives. 

Inks  and  Writing  Fluids. 

Paints  and  Pigments. 

•  ,  .  ,  .  .  Painting  and  Pap'W-hanging.  - -  - - - 

The  above  book  is  for  sale  evert/iohere,  and  will  be  sent  b//  mail  to  nnu  address,  free  of  postage,  upon  the  receipt 
of  price.  Send  all  orders  to  DICK  &  FITZGERALD,  Publishers,  New  York. 


Brewing 
Syrups. 
Cements,  etc. 
Waterproofing. 
Artificial  Gems. 
Aniline  Colors. 
Lubricators. 
Pliotograp 


Hoys, 

Patent  Medicines. 
Medical  Receipts. 
Imitation  Liquors. 

Cider  and  Vinegar. 
Perfumery,  Cosmetics. 
Flavoring  Essences,  etc. 
Hair  Dyes  and  Washes. 
Tooth  Powders,  etc. 


Kalsomine  ami  Whitewash. 
Varnishing  and  Polishing. 
Japanning  and  Lacquering. 
Boot  and  Harness  Blacking. 
Hard.  Soft,  ami  Toilet  Soaps. 
Gilding,  Silvering,  etc. 
Electrotyping,  Electroplating 
Wines,  Cordials,  and  Bitters. 
Pomades  and  Perfumed  Oils. 
Weights  and  Measures. 


Table  Knives  and  Forks  of  ALL  KINDS, 


This  Handle  never  gets  loose*  It  is  not  affected  by  hot  water.  It  is  the  most  durable  knife 
known.  Always  call  for  the  “  Trade-Mark,'”  “  MERIDEN  CUTLERY  COMPANY,”  on  the  blade.  They  are 
good.  Sold  by  all  dealers  in  Cutlery.  Made  by 

_ The  EVIERIDEN  CUTLERY  CO.,  49  Chambers  St.,  New  York. _ 

Si  OO  to  Per  month  guaranteed 

sure  to  Asrents  every¬ 
where  selling  our  new  seven-strand  White  Plattna 
Clothes-Lines.  Sells  readily  at  every  house.  Samples 
free.  Address  the  Girard  Wire  Mtlls.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

A  GENTS  Wanted. — Agents  make  more  money  at 
^  work  for  us  than  at  anything  else.  Particulars  free. 

G-.  STINSON  &  CO.,  Fine  Art  Publishers,  Portland.  Maine. 

F  you  want  amusement,  read  th«  reliable  advertisement 
on  page  468,  “  A  CURIOSITY.”  8end  for  one. 


I 


Offer  Extraordinary. 

To  any  person  sending  me  the  address  of  ten  or  more  men 
who  want  to  make  from  $3,000  to  $7,000  per  year  sure  (far¬ 
mers’  names  preferred),  I  will  send  a  Census  Book  of  1870 
and  an  Engraving  entitled  “  The  Old  and  the  New  ”  (I0xl4>£ 
inches).  Address  J.  C.  TILTON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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&BEAT  DEDUCTION. 

DUTY  OF  F 

TEAS  AMD  COFFEES. 

Increased  Facilities  to  Clul)  Organizers. 
Send  for  New  Price-East. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

(P.  O.  Box5643.)  34  and  33  Vcsey  St.,  New  York. 

^|700D,  TABER  &  MORSE, 

Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  JY.  Y. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Steam-Engines, 

Portable,  Stationary,  ami 
Agricultural. 

Hundreds  in  use  in  Shops,  Print¬ 
ing  Rooms,  Mills,  Mines,  and  on 
Farms  and  Plantations  for  Grain 
Threshing.  Food  Cooking  for 
Stock, Cotton  Ginning,  Sawing,  etc. 
Circulars  sent  on  application. 

A  Useful  Mouselsoltl  Macliiitc. 

The  most  perfect  Wringer  of  which  we  have 
knowledge  is  the  Universal.  We  do  our  readers 
a  real  service  when  we  recommend  sncli  a  machine 
to  their  notice. — New  Torlc  Sun. 

'holiday  ""gifts. 

LENHART’S  PARLOR  AIR-RIFLE  AND 
PISTOL,  for  Parlor  Target  Practice. 
Accurate,  harmless,  durable.  Teaches  the  use  of  the  Rifle 
and  Pistol  without  danger.  Rifle  free  by  express ;  Pistol 
free  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  price.  Plated  Rifle,  $1.50 ;  Brass 
Rifle,  $1.50 ;  Plated  Pistol,  $1.00  ;  Brass,  75c. ;  Wire  Target,  25c. 

SPECTRUM  or  PRISMATIC  BACKGAM¬ 
MON.— Exciting  to  play,  easy  to  learn  ;  may  be  played  by 
any  number  of  persons  from  2  to  C.  Sent  free  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  $1.  For  all  of  the  above,  address 
TOY  RIFLE  BIANUF’G  CO.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

the”  peoplb,s~pumps. 

The  BEST  force-pumps  in 
the  market.  For  houses,  sta¬ 
bles,  and  yards.  Absolutely 
non-freezing.  For  wells  from  6 
to  100  feet  deep. 

Also  Pat.  MUSHROOM 
STRAINER  for  all  suction 
pumps. 

Send  for  circular. 

w.  s.  Bum, 

8G  Beckman  Street, 

New  York. 
For  sale  by  Conroy  O’Connor 
&  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

S^WBg  EXAMINATION  -  PKEE.-A 

specimen  of  Thh  Illustrated  Phrenological 
Journal  sent  to  any  address  for  stamp.  Published  at  $3.00 
a  year,  30  cents  a  number ;  clubbed  with  the  Science  of 
Health  i  the  best  Health  Journal  published,  $2.00  a  year)  for 
$4.50.  Splendid  Premiums  for  clubs.  Will  pay  every  agent 
to  send  for  list  and  rates  of  Cash  Commission  offered.  Ad¬ 
dress  S.  li.  Wells,  Publisher,  S8D  Broadway,  New  York. 

THE  “LIGHT  BUMT 


“DOME; 


cyy; 


Presents  a  re¬ 
cord  of  success 
nnparallelod  ia 
the  history  of 
Sowing  Ma¬ 
chines.  Send 
for  Illustrated 
Price  List, 

Agents  wanted 
everywhere. 


Address 

‘DOMESTIC”  STfift.Co..  New  York, 


JpiRST  Premiums  awarded  by  Amer.  Inst.,  1870. 

MICROSCOPES. 

Illustrated  Price-List  sent  free  on  application. 

MAC  tic  LANTERNS. 

Catalogue,  priced  and  illustrated,  sent  free. 

T,  II,  McALLISTER,  Optician,  49  Nassau-st.,  N,  Y. 

%  dn  B'i.’VSTp;,  1 — §13  a  day  made  selling 

Scissors  Sharpener  and  other  new  wares.  Sample25e. 
Catalogue  free.  T.  J.  HASTINGS  &  CO.  Worcester,  Mass. 
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'  Is  an  original,  first-class,  Dollar  Monthly.  It  is 
fresh  and  sprightly,  and  will  interest  the  entire 
household,  including  lovers  and  maidens,  hus¬ 
bands  and  wives,  parents  and  children.  It  sug¬ 
gests  the  importance  of  securing  a  union  of 
hearts  and  purposes  in  life,  before  there  shall 
be  a  union  of  hands.  It  belieyes  that,  while  it 
is  woman’s  privilege  to  purify  and  comfort  and 
adorn,  it  should  be  man’s  pleasure  to  provide 
for,  cherish,  and  protect.  It  would  have  chil¬ 
dren  treated  as  feeling,  thinking  and  growing 
creatures— perfectly  created, but  not  full  grown. 
Yet  in  advocating  these  doctrines,  the  Maga¬ 
zine  does  not  employ  doctrinal  sermons— long 
and  dreary  disquisitions  which  do  not  interest 
and  therefore  do  not  profit  the  reader.  On  the 
contrary,  it  would  rather  preach  as  though  it 
preached  not— an  interesting  story, for  instance, 
being  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  long  dis¬ 
course  by  giving  the  reader  something  real,  in¬ 
teresting  and  profitable  to  think  about. 

The  worst  as  well  as  the  best  feature  of  the 
Magazine  is  its  price.  The  idea  of  getting  a 
really  first-class  Magazine  at  one  dollar  a  year, 
seems  absurd  to  most  people.  Yet  it  employs 
some  of  the  best  contributors  in  the  country- 
including  Gail  Hamilton,  its  leading  editor, 
who  receives  a  salary  of  three  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  equivalent  to  about  ten  dollars  per  day. 
Each  number  contains  nearly  eight  hundred 
dollars’  worth  of  matter,  which  costs  the  sub¬ 
scriber  about  eight  cents. 

Hope  and  Joy— two  beautifully  tinted  crayon 
portraits  worth  Four  Dollars— will  be  mailed 
free  to  every  subscriber  to  the  Magazine  at  SI  50 
Specimens  free.  Agents  wanted.  Address  S. 
S.  WOOD  A  CO.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
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magazine  is  one  of  the  monuments  of  business 
enterprise  which  mark  the  age. — Methodist  Home 

Journal ,  Phila.,  Pa . As  its  title  promises,  it 

is  devoted  to  the  instruction  and  entertainment 
of  the  family  circle, and, in  order  to  place  it  with¬ 
in  the  means  of  readers  in  moderate  circum¬ 
stances, it  is  furnished  at  a  remarkably  low  rate 
in  proportion  to  the  interest  of  its  contents.— N. 

Y. Tribune.  .  .It  is  essentially  a  borne  magazine, 
and  is  just  the  thing  that  one  would  most  desire 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  his  wife  and  little  ones, 
or  that  a  man  of  business  would  himself  take 
up  for  the  employment  of  a  leisure  hour.— Post 

Wilmington,  N.  C . Were  we  out  of  our 

chair  editorial,  as  a  “private  citizen,”  cut  off 
from  our  exchange  list  and  all  that,  one  of  the 
first  magazines. to  which  we  should  subscribe 
would  be  Wood’s  Household. — Register,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Ct . It  is  an  intellectual  and  moral 

educator,  highly  prized  by  ail  who  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it. — Christian  Advocate . It 

popular  writers  arc,  therefore,  good  writers, 
and  if  high  prices  prove  the  merit  of  literary 
wares,  then  Mr.  Wood’s  magazine  is  a  good  M 

„  .  one. — The  Independent,  New  York . Its  arti- 

cles  breathe  a  spirit  of  economy,  morality  and 
^  virtue  which  is  highly  refreshing  in  this  age  of 
fashionable  folly  and  extravagance. — Sentinel, 

Edina,  Mo . It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 

freshest,  liveliest  journals  we  have  examined. 

— . Record ,  Springfield,  Term . The  articles 

are  short,  piquant,  and  of  such  unquestioned 
excellence,  that  this  periodical  ought  to  be  both 
familiar  and  welcome  in  very  many  house¬ 
holds.  Wood’s  is  a  marvel  of  cheapness  and 
first-class  quality  combined.— New  York  Times. 
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THE 

AVERILEL  ©HES^BS&L  PAIH1T 

2S  THE  BEST 

In  the  world.  Sample  card,  prices,  and  testimonials  from 
owners  of  the  finest  residences  in  the  country*,  furnished 
free  by  dealers  generally,  or  by  the 

AYERILL  CHEMICAL  FAINT  CO., 

33  Burling  Slip,  New  York, 
Or  Cleveland,  Oliio. 


A  Valuable  Home  Library. 

BACK  VOLUMES 

OF 

American  Agriculturist, 

AND  OF 

Hearth  and  Home. 


The  publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  can  supply 
any  of  the  back  volumes  of  that  paper  from  the  Sixteenth 
to  the  Thirtieth.  These  volumes  contain  more  varied 
and  interesting  information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  than  can  he  obtained  in 
books  costing  three  times  as  much  money.  Price  of  each 
bound  volume,  at  the  Office,  §2.00 ;  sent  post-paid,  $2.50. 

The  publishers  can  also  supply  the  hack  volumes  of 
their  finely  illustrated  Weekly  Journal,  Hearth  ami  Home, 
for  the  years  1869,  1S70,  and  1S71.  These  volumes  are 
neatly  and  uniformly  hound  in  cloth,  with  title  in  gilt  on 
hack  and  side.  With  their  beautiful  engravings,  and 
abundance  of  useful  and  entertaining  reading,  they  will 
prove  valuable  additions  to  any  library.  Price  of  each 
bound  volume,  at  the  Office,  $4.00;  if  sent  by  express, 
the  purchaser  will  pay  express  charges. 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO.,  215  Broadway,  New  York. 


“AMERICAN” 

Meat  and  Vegetable  CHOPPER. 

THE  BEST 

Meat  Cutter 

IN  THE 

MARKET 

FOR 

BUTCHERS 

OR 

Family  Use. 

For  Chopping 
Sausage, 
Pie-Meat, 
Salads, 
Hash, 
etc., 

THEY  HAVE  HO  EQUAL, 

AND 

“Should  he  in  Every  Household.” 

—FIVE  SIZES.— 

Sold  by  dealers  in  Hardware,  Agricultural  Implements, 
and  House-Furnishing  Goods  everywhere. 

B>.  A.  NEWTON  &  CO.,  ’ 
General  Agents, 

20  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

t3T“  Send  for  Descriptive  Circular. 


Most  Pleasing 

Home  Ornament, 

RUSTIC 


Pilled  with  Plants, 

They  cost  little, 
and  will  give  con¬ 
stant  enjoyment 
throughout  the 
winter.  Now  is 
the  time  to  pre¬ 
pare  them.  Send 
for  illustrated 
catalogue  of  all 
kinds  of  Rustic 
Work.  Address 

JAMES  EIIG,  Hew  Haven,  Ct. 

IMPROVED  FOOT  LATHES, 

With  Slide  Best,  and  Fittings.  Just  the  thing 
for  the  Artisan  or  Amateur  Turner. 

ALSO  HAND  PLANERS. 

Many  a  reader  of  this  paper  has  one  of  them. 
Selling  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  Canada,  Cuba,  Europe, 
etc.  Send  lor  descriptive  Catalogue. 

Address  N.  II.  BALDWIN,  Laconia,  N.  H. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

CASH  BEFORE  INSERTION. 

American  Agriculturist. 

1RMTSO.V. 

Ordinary  Pages,  $1. HO  per  line  (agate),  each  insertion. 
Open  Pages  fopen  without  cutting),  S‘I  per  line. 

Last  Page,  and  2 d  and  3d  Cover  Pages— S3. 50  per  line. 
Pagenext  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Page— S3.00  per  line. 
No  advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  $5.00. 

GERMAN 

Ordinary  Pages,  25  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 
Business  Notices  and  Last  Page,  40  cents  per  line. 

No  advertisement  inserted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


Hearth  and  Home. 

Ordinary  Pages,  per  line  (agate),  each  insertion — 50  cents. 

Business  Notices,  7th  Page,  and  Last  Page . 75  cents. 

Cuts . 25  cents  per  line  extra. 

No  Advertisement  inserted  lor  less  than  $2.00. 

G^“No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  &  CO., 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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1 5th  Thousand. 

THE 

HOOSSER 
SCHOOL- MASTER. 

By  EDWARD  EGGLE3T0H. 

Finely  Illustrated,  with  12  Full-Page 
Engravings,  and  numerous  Other 
Cuts. 


EIRE  AND  BRIMSTONE. 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

More  than  one  ‘  Yankee  school-marm”  now  laboring  in 
tlio  West  will  both  smile  and  weep  over  scenes  which  find 
tlicir  counterpart  in  tlicir  own  d  uly  experience.  There  is 
no  exaggeration  in  style  or  incident:  indeed,  the  book 
should  be  many  times  larger  cro  Edward  Eggleston  laid 
aside  a  pen  which  had  told  but  half  the  joys  or  trials  which 
await  a  Moosicr  school-master.  This  is  one  of  those  books 
that-  will  live,  and  future  years  will  give  the  story  an  added 
cliann  and  pathos,  and  its  author  undying  fame.— American 
Housewife. 

The  plot  is  very  simple,  and  of  easy  prevision  from  the 
first.,  being  the  struggles  of  Ralph  Hartsook  with  the  young 
idea  in  the  district  school  on  Flat  Creek,  where  the  twig 

was  early  bent  to  thrash  the  school-master . The  story 

is  very  well  told,  in  a  plain  fashion,  without  finely-studied 

points . Mr.  Eggleston  is  the  first  to  touch  in  fiction 

the  kind  of  life  he  lias  represented,  and  we  imagine  that 
future  observers  will  hardly  touch  it  in  more  points.  Its 
traits  seem  to  be  all  here,  liutli  the  good  and  the  had  ;  but 
that  it  is  a  past  or  passing  state  of  things  is  sufficiently 
testified  by  the  fact,  lo  which  Mr.  Eggleston  alludes  in  his 
preface,  that  the  story,  as  it  appeared  serially,  was  nowhere 
more  popular  than  in  Southern  Indiana.  Flat  Creek. 
Hoopolo  County,  would  not,  we  imagine,  have  been  so  avell 
pleased  thirty  years  ago  with  a  portrait  which,  at  any  rate, 
Is  not  flattered.— Atlantic  Month!//. 

Eggleston’s  “  Hoosier  School-Master”  is  full  of  rich  and 
racy  humor,  and  makes  us  regret  that  its  author  lias  turned 
Ills  hack  to  the  pulpit,  in  which  wit  is  needed  quite  as  much 
as  wisdom,  and  the  ability  to  make  men  laugh  is  only  less 
valuable  than  the  power  of  making  them  weep.  In  fact,  as 
a  general  thing,  he  who  can  not. raise  a  smile  on  people's  faces 
may  pinup  in  vain  for  tears.—  Golden  Age,  X.Y. 

Dr.  Eggleston  lived  as  a  boy  in  this  region  (Southern  In¬ 
diana),  and  this  book  is  a  faithful  witness  that  the  impres¬ 
sion  made  upon  his  mind  by  its  social  peculiarities  remains 
to  this  day  perfectly  distinct  and  legible.  Indeed,  wo  have 
rarely  read  any  story  whose  truthfulness  as  a  picture  of  life 
was  more  apparent.  The  characters  are  clearly  drawn  ;  the 
conversation  is  natural :  the  whole  view  of  the  backwoods 
society  is  consistent  and  lifelike.— F.  Y.  Independent. 

PRICE.  POST-PAID...... . $1.25, 
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“  The  many  delighted  leader.?  of  ‘The 
Hoosier  School-Master’  will  find  new  pleas¬ 
ure  in  this  last  and,  if  possible,  more  fas¬ 
cinating  work.” 

The  Great  New  Story, 

The  End  of  the 

World. 

A  LOVE  STORY. 

By  EDWARD  EGGLESTON, 

Author  of  “ The  Booster  School-Master 

WITH 


Thirty-two  Fine  Illustrations. 


NOTICES  BY"  THE  PRESS. 


Dr.  Eggleston’s  new  story  is  the  best  he  has  written. 
“  Tho  Hoosier  School-Master”  was  good,  but  The  End 
of  the  World  shows  a  better  plot,  better  character- 
tlrawing,  and  more  firm  and  consistent  treatment  through¬ 
out .  The  book  is  exceedingly  wholesome.  The 

sentiment  throughout  is  pure.  It  contains  not  one  mor¬ 
bid  or  cynical  page.  It  exhibits  .the  passion  of  love 
under  its  healthiest  manifestation,  and  treats  tho  relations 

of  the  sexes  in  a  perfectly  normal  way . When 

a  book  like  this— so  full  of  nature  and  reality,  so  cheerful 
ami  yet  so  reverent,  so  free  from  mawkish  sentiment  and 
poisonous  theories — starts  out  with  a  first  edition  of  ten 
thousand  copies,  it  is  a  good  sign  for  our  popular  litera¬ 
ture.  It  is  one  of  tho  books  that  the  people  will  l)c  sure 
to  read,  and  they  will  find  in  it  a  perfectly  innocent  and 
healthy  enjoyment, —  The  Independent. 

Tho  personages  who  figure  in  this  story  arc,  with  one 
exception,  country  people — such  men  and  women  as 
Wordsworth  loved  to  study.  It  is  not  every  man,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  his  talents,  that  can  safely  enter  this  sphere 
ofiiterary  labor.  To  be  successful  in  it,  he  must  possess 
exceptional  qualities;  but  for  those  who  know  how  to 
find  it,  here  there  is  gold  of  the  purest,  richest  kind.  In 
such  a  work,  however,  there  is  no  convenient  place 
where  mediocrity  can  rest;  there  is  nothing  but  absolute 
failure  or  absolute  success.  And  Mr.  Eggleston  lias  suc¬ 
ceeded.  Ilis  power  lies  in  the  delineation  of  character. 
The  plot,  is  ingenious  and  natural,  the  incidents  are  man¬ 
aged  with  great  skill,  and  there  are  many  descriptive 
passages  of  singular  force  and  beauty.  But  the  strongest 
impression  left  on  the  reader’s  mind  as  he  closes  the 
volume  is  that  ho  lias  been  in  the  company  of  very  inter¬ 
esting  men  and  women,  and  has  made  a  number  of  new 
and  valuable  acquaintances.—  The  Albion ,  Now  York. 


Price,  Post-paid,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers..  $1.75' 

This  is  the  best  practical  work  on  the  Horse,  prepared 
in  tliis  country.  A  Complete  Manual  for  Horsemen, 
embracing:  li  .v  to  Breed  a  Ilorsc;  How  to  Buy  a 
Horse ;  IIow  to  Break  a  Horse ;  IIow  to  Use  a  Horse ; 
IIow  to  Ee'ed  a  Horse :  IIow  to  Physic  a  Horse  (Allo¬ 
pathy  or  Homoeopathy);  IIow  to  Groom  a  Horse ;  How  to 
Drive  a  Horse  ;  How  to  Ride  a  Ilorsc,  etc.,  and  Chap¬ 
ter's  on  Mules  and  Tonies,  etc.  By  the  late  Henry 
William  IIsr.nEr.T,  (Frank  Forester.)  Beautifully 
illustrated  throughout.  Cloth,  12mo.,  425  pp. 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist . .  -$1.50 

This  is  the  latest  and  most  practical  work  issued  ou  the 
Culture  of  the  Hardy  Grapes,  with  full  directions  for 
ail  departments  of  Propagation,  culture,  etc.,  with  one 
hundred  and  five  .excellent  engravings,  illustrating  the 
various  operations  of  Planting.  Training.  Grafting,  etc. 
New  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  By  Andrew  S. 
Fuller.  Practical  Horticulturist.  Cloth.  12mo.  2H2  pp. 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview .  .$1.25 

This  book  is  especially  valuable  as  giving  an  account 
of  the  processes  actually  followed  in  celebrated  Grape 
Regions  in  Western  New  York,  and  on  tiie  shores  and 
islands  of  Lake  Erie.  To  any  one  who  wishes  to  grow 
grapes,  whether  a  single  vine  or  a  vineyard,  it  is  full  of 
valuable  teachings.  It  tells  just  what  the  beginner  in 
grape  culture  wishes  to  know,  with  the  charm  that  al¬ 
ways  attends  the  relation  of  personal  experience. 
Cloth,  12mo.,  143  pp. 

Mohr  on  the  Grape  Vine . $1.00 

This  is  a  very  plain  discussion  of  the  strim-trc  of  the 
Vine,  and  the  principles  involved  in  its  pruning,  train¬ 
ing.  and  cultivation  generally.  As  the  propagation  of 
American  varieties  is  different  from  that  pursued  in 
Europe,  the  translator  has  given  an  account  of  our 
methods,  and  added  brief  notes  on  the  American  varie 
ties.  By  Prof.  Frederick  Hour.  Cloth,  12mo,  129  pp 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle-Doctor. .  .$1.50. 

To  Help  Every  Man  to  be  His  own  Cattle-Doctor.  A 
work  by  Geo.  II.  Dadd,  M.  D.,  Veterinary  Practitioner . 
'giving  the  necessary  information  for  preserving:  the 
Health  and  Curing  the  Diseases  of  OXEN.  COWS. 
SHEEP,  and  SWINE,  with  a  great  variety  of  original 
Recipes,  and  valuable  information  on  Farm  and  Dairy 
Management.  12mo,  35!)  pp. 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers,  or  Flower 
Garden .  $1.75 

In  which  are  described  the  various  Hardy  Herbaceous 
Flowers,  Annuals,  Shrubby  Plants,  and  Evergreen 
Trees,  with  Directions  for  their  Cultivation.  New 
edition,  revised  and  corrected.  By  Joseph  Breck, 
Seedsman  and  Florist,  former  editor  of  Neiv  England 


Farmer ,  and  Horticultural  Register.  Cloth,  12mo, 
31)5  pp. 

Hop  Culture . 40 


Practical  Details  fully  given,  from  (ho  Selection  and 
Preparation  of  the  Soil,  Setting  ai  d  Cultivation  of 
the  Plants,  to  Picking.  Drying,  Pressing  and  Mar¬ 
keting  the  Crop.  Plain  Directions  by  Ten  Experi¬ 
enced  Cultivators.  Illustrated  with  over  forty  engrav-. 
ings.  Edited  by  Prof.  George  Tiiurber,  Editor  of 
the  American  Agriculturist.  Svo  ,  paper. 

Tobacco  Culture,  Full  Practical  Details.25 

This  is  by  far  the  most  useful  and  valuable  work  ever 
issued  on  this  subject.  It  contains  full  details  of  every 
process  from  tho  Selection  and  Preparation  of  the  Seed 
and  Soil,  to  the  Harvesting,  Curing,  and  Marketing  the 
Crop,  with  Illustrative  Engravings  of  tho  operations. 
The  work  was  prepared  by  Fourteen  Experienced  To¬ 
bacco  Growers ,  residing  in  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  also  contains  Notes  on  the  Tobacco  Worm, 
with  Illustrations.  Octavo,  43  pp.,  in  neat  paper  covers. 

Boussingault’s  Rural  Economy . $1.60 

Rural  Economy  in  its  relations  with  Chemistry  Phys¬ 
ics,  and  Meteorology  ;  or  Chemistry  Applied  to 
Agriculture  in  the  Principles  of  Farm  Management, 
the  Preservation  and  Use  of  Manures,  the  Nutrition 
and  Food  of  Animals,  and  the  General  Economy  of 
Agriculture.  'By  J.  B.  Boussingaui.t.  Member  of  In 
slilutoof  France,  etc.  Translated,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  George  Law,  Agriculturist.  Cloth, 
12mo,  50?  pp. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  AND  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York.  . 
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To  INVESTORS. 

To  those  who  have  funds  to  invest  in  large  or 
small  amounts,  or  who  wish  to  increase  their  in¬ 
come  from  means  already  invested  in  other  less 
profitable  securities,  we  recommend,  after  full  in¬ 
vestigation,  the  Seven-Thirty  Gold  Bonds  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  Bearing  seven 
and  three  tenths  per  cent  gold  interest  (equal  now 
to  8%  currency),  and  sold  at  par,  they  yield  an  in¬ 
come  considerably  more  than  one  third  greater  than 
U.  S.  5-20s.  They  are  Coupon  and  Registered, 
the  lowest  denomination  being  $100,  the  highest 
$10,000. 

Nearly  one  third  of  the  Main  Line  of  the  Road 
will  be  completed  and  in  operation  with  a  large 
business-  the  present  season.  All  the  Property  and 
Rights  of  the  Company,  including  a  most  valuable 
Land  Grant,  averaging  about  23,000  acres  per  mile 
of  road,  are  pledged  as  security  for  the  first  mort¬ 
gage  bonds  now  offered. 

All  marketable  stocks  and  bonds  are  received  iu 
exchange,  at  current  prices.  Descriptive  pam¬ 
phlets  and  maps,  showing  Route  of  Road,  Connec¬ 
tions,  Tributary  Country,  etc.,  will  be  furnished 
on  application. 

JAY  COOKE  &  CO., 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  &  Washington, 

FINANCIAL  AGENTS  NORTHERN  PACIFIC 
RAILROAD  COMPANY. 


THE 

Wheat  Field  of  America. 


Healthful  Climate,  Free  Homes,  Good  Markets. 


THE  NOS&I'MEK^f  PACIFIC 
RAILROAD  offers  for  sale  its  Lands  In  Cen¬ 
tral  and  Western  Minnesota,  embracing: 
1.  The  best  of  Wheat  Land  ;  2.  Excellent  Timber  for  the 
Mill,  the  Farm,  and  the  Fire ;  3.  Rich  Prairie  Pasturage 
and  Natural  Meadow,  watered  by  clear  lakes  and  running 
streams— in  a  Healthful  Climate,  where  Fever  and  Ague 
is  unknown. 

Grain  can  be  shipped  hence  by  lake  to  market  as 
cheaply  as -from  Eastern  Iowa  or  Central  Illinois.  Cars 
now  run  through  these  Lands  from  Lake  Superior  to 
Dakota.  Price  of  land  close  to  track  $4.00  to-  $S.OO  per 
acre;  further  away,  $2.50  to  $4.00.  Seven  Years’ 
Credit;  Warrantee  Deeds;  Northern.  Pacific  7-30 
Bonds,  now  selling  at  par,  received  for  land  at  $1.10. 
No  other  unoccupied  Lands  present  such  advantages  to 
settlers. 

SOLDIERS  under  the  New  Law  (March,  1812)  get 
160  acres  FREE,  near  the  railroad,  by  one  and  two  years’ 
residence. 

TRANSPORTATION  AT  RE¬ 
DUCED  RAXES  furnished  from  all  principal  points 
East  to  purchasers  of  Railroad  Lands,  and  to  Settlers  on 
Government  Homesteads.  Purchasers,  their  wives  and 
children  carried  free  over  the  Northern  Pacific  Road. 
Now  is  the  time  for  Settlers  and  Colonies  to  get  Railroad 
Lands  and  Government  Homesteads  close  to  the  track. 

Send  for  Pamphlet  containing  full  information, 
map,  and  copy  of  New  Homestead  Law.  Address 

Land  Department  Northern  Pacific  R.R., 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN., 

Or,  23  Fifth  Ave.,  Cor.  Ninth  St.,  New  York. 


IMPORTANT  TO 

WATCH  BUYERS 

The  WALTHAM  WATCH  bearing  the  trade-mark  of 
“  Crescent  st.”  meets  the  requirements  of  a  large  elass,  sucli 
as  Travelers,  Railroad  Men,  ami  others  who  lead  active  lives. 
This  watch  has  au  extra  quick  beat,  and  on  this  account  is 
not  so  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  the  constant  jar  of  Railroad 
Travel.  It  has  a  Micrometrical  Regulator,'  is  adjusted  to 
heat  and  cold,  and  contains  every  improvement  that  expe¬ 
rience  has  shown  £o  be  desirable.  They  are  already  in  use 
on  all  the  leading  roads,  in  the  country,  and  are  worn  by 
those  who  require  strong  as  well  as  accurate  timekeepers. 
The  Superintendent  of  one  of  the  Nevada  mines  writes  that 
“YOUR  (WALTHAM)  WATCHES  ARE  THE  ONLY 
ONES  THAT  WILL  STAND  THE  SHOCE  OF  BLASTING. 
WE  HAVE  IN  THIS  MINE  BOTH  FOREIGN  AND  DIF¬ 
FERENT  KINDS  OF  AMERICAN  WATCHES,  BUT  THE 
WALTHAM  WATCH  IS  THE  ONLY  ONE  ADAPTED 
TO  OCR  PURPOSE.” 

For  sale  by  all  leading  jewelers. 

No  watches  retailed  by  tlie  Company. 

ROBBINS  &  APPLETON, 

General  Agents, 

NO.  1  BOND  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

LIGHTNING  SAWS. 

Descriptive  Pamphlets  mailed  free. 

E.  M.  BOYNTON,  SO  Beekman  St..  N.  Y„  Sole  Proprietor. 


THE  NEW  YORK  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE.  1873. 


The  Weekly  Tribune,  now  more  than  thirty  years  old,  lias  endeavored  to  keep 
up  with  tlie  progress  of  the  age  in  improvement  and  in  enterprise.  It  seeks  to  diffuse 
useful  information,  calculated  to  fit  the  habitual  reader  for  efficiency  and  success  in 
his  chosen  career.  To  this  end,  it  devotes  a  large  share  of  its  columns  to  Agriculture 
ns  the  most  essential  and  general  of  human  pursuits,  employing  the  ablest  and  most 
successful  cultivators  to  set  forth  what  they  know  of  farming  in  brief,  clear  essays, 
each  devoted  to  a  single  topic,  but  together  elucidating  and  commending  Agriculture 
as  tlie  first  and  most  important  of  progressive  arts  based  on  natural  Science. 

To  every  new  and  valuable  suggestion  in  aid  of  Agriculture  it  devotes  one  sixtli 
of  its  space,  making  its  Agricultural  matter  more  ample  and  varied  than  that  of  any 
Weekly  of  like  price  devoted  solely  to  Farming.  No  other  periodical  lias  done  more 
to  imbue  our  farmers  with  the  truth  that  Agriculture  is  an  Art  based  on  Science,  and 
that  the  best  instructed  cultivator  of  the  earth  is  far  superior  iu  efliciency  to  the 
strongest  or  even  the  most  diligent. 

We  mean  to  make  The  Tribune  an  authority  in  every  department  of  Productive 
Industry.  Invention  and  Machinery  are  rapidly  transforming  the  processes  whereby 
Labor  ministers  to  the  physical  wants  of  mankind. 

There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  engaged  in  diverse  pursuits  who  own  or  rent  a 
“place,”  and  give  some  portion  of  their  time  to  its  culture  and  improvement.  The 
Weekly  Tribune  shows  them  how  to  make  the  most  of  their  roods  and  their  hours, 
both  by  direction  and  example.  No  information  equal  iu  quality  or  quantity  can  be 
elsewhere  obtained  for  the  price  of  this  journal. 

The  Weekly  Tribune  appeals  also  to  Teachers,  Students,  and  persons  of  in¬ 
quiring  minds,  by  the  character  of  its  Literary  contents,  which  include  reviews  of 
all  tlie  works  proceeding  from  the  master  minds  of  the  Old  or  of  the  New  World, 
with  liberal  extracts  from  those  of  especial  interest.  Imaginative  Literature  also 
claims  attention,  hut  in  a  subordinate  degree.  “  Home  Interests"  are  discussed  each 
week  by  a  lady  specially  qualified  to  instruct  and  charm  her  own  sex  and  the  younger 
portion  of  the  other.  No  column  is  more  eagerly  sought  or  perused  with  greater 
average.profit  than  hers,  Tlie  News  of  the  Day,  elucidated  by  brief  comments,  is  so 
condensed  that  no  reader  can  deem  it  diffuse,  while  given  sufficiently  in  detail 
to  satisfy  the  wants'  of  tlie  average  reader. 

In  short,  The  Weekly  Tribune  commends  itself  to  Millions  by  ministering  to 
their  intellectual  wants  more  fully  than  they  are  met  by  any  other  journal,  while  its 
regular  reports  of  the  Cattle,  Country  Produce,  and  other  Markets,  will 
save  tlie  farmer  who  regularly  notes  them  far  more  than  their  journal’s 

Selections  are  regularly  made  from  the  extensive  Correspondence  < 

Tribune  from  every  country,  and  no  pains  will  be  spared  to  chronicle  the  progress  ' 


of  themselves 
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of  Invention  and  of  Labor-saving  all  over  the  globe.  No  other  topic  should  have 
greater  interest  for  the  producers  of  wealth,  especially  for  the  young  Farmers.  Artisans, 
and  Mechanics  of  our  country.  We  aim  to  make  our  different  National  industries 
better  acquainted  with,  hence  more  appreciative  of,  eacli  other. 

The  Weekly  Tribune  is  thus  a  compend  or  condensation  of  what  must  else, 
where  be  sought  in  many  separate  periodicals.  It  is  a  digest  of  the  work  of  many 
able  minds  to  satisfy  tlie  largest  number  of  readers.  It  appeals  more  directly  to  Far¬ 
mers  by  tlie  fullness  and  quality  of  its  Agricultural  information  and  the  fairness  with 
which  every  species  of  useful  knowledge  is  provided. 

For  tlie  family  circle  of  the  educated  farmer  or  artisan,  The  Weekly  Tribune 
has  no  superior,  as  is  proved  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who,  having  read  it  from 
childhood,  still  cherish  and  enjoy  it  in  the  down-hill  of  life. 

We  respectfully  urge  those  who  know  its  worth  to  commend  The  Weekly 
Tribune  to  their  friends  and  neighbors,  and  we  proffer  it  to  clubs  at  prices  which 
barely  pay  the  cost  of  paper  and  press-work,  as  follows ; 


TERMS  OF  THE  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE. 

TO  HAIL  SEUSCRIBEKS, 

One  copy,  one  year— 52  issues . $2  00 

Five  copies,  one  year — 52  issues .  7  50 


TO  ONE  ADDRESS. 

All  at  one  Post-Office. 

10  copies . $1  25  each. 

20  copies .  1  10  each. 

30  copies .  1  00  each. 

And  an  extra  to  each  Club. 


TO  NAMES  OF  SUBSCRIBERS 
All  at  one  Post-Office. 

10  copies . $1  35  each. 

20  copies .  1  20  each. 

30  copies .  1  10  each. 

And  an  extra  to  each  Club. 


XFF  For  Clubs  of  Fifty  The  Semi-Weekly  Tribune  will  be  sent  as  an  extra  copy. 


Always  send  a  draft  on  New  York,  or  a  Post-Office  Money-Order,  if  possible. 
Where  neither  of  tljese  can  be  procured,  send  the  money,  but  always  in  a  Regis¬ 
tered  Letter.  The  registration  fee  has  been  reduced  to  Fifteen  Cents,  and  the 
present  registration  system  has  been  found  by  tlie  postal  authorities  to  be  nearly  an 
finojtection  against  losses  by  mail.  Address 


THE  TRIBUNE, 

Terms,  CASH  IN  ADVANCE. 


New  York. 


90032 


